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Antiquities   of  the  Kings    Council^ 

THE  early  history  of  the  king's  council  is  a  subject  of  much 
obscurity.  Of  all  the  higher  governing  bodies  existing  in  the 
fourteenth  century  the  council  is  the  least  clearly  understood. 
This  is  true  for  various  reasons.  Its  records  were  not  carefully  kept, 
it  had  as  yet  no  roll,  its  proceedings  were  much  in  secret,  its 
membership  was  never  declared,  and  of  those  who  attended  its 
sessions  the  names  were  generally  not  noted.  Yet  of  its  great 
activities  and  powers  there  is  no  doubt.  While  in  certain  aspects, 
such  as  its  place  in  the  constitution  and  the  scope  of  its  jurisdic- 
tion, the  council  has  been  the  theme  of  the  ablest  writers,'^  less 
has  been  said  as  to  what  it  was  in  its  inner  organisation.  Any- 
thing, therefore,  which  helps  to  define  it  and  give  it  greater 
historical  reality  cannot  fail  to  have  some  value.  Certain 
tangible  things  there  are  in  the  form  of  the  councillor's  oath, 
councillors'  fees  and  wages,  expenses  of  the  council,  the  council 
chamber,  and  records  of  the  council.  In  order  to  show  some  of 
the  permanent  and  distinctive  features  of  the  council  the  subjects 
thus  indicated,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,^  will  be  considered  in 
the  present  article. 

'  The  title  of  this  article  is  suggested  by  the  heading  to  the  chapter  called 
<  Parliamentary  Antiquities '  in  Stubbs's  Constitutional  History  of  England,  vol.  iii. 
ch.  XX.  The  term  king's  council,  rather  than  privy  council,  was  that  generally  used 
during  the  fourteenth  and  most  of  the  fifteenth  centuries. 

^  Dicey,  Privy  Council ;  Palgrave,  Original  Autlwrity  of  the  Privy  Council ;  Hale, 
Jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

'  See  my  article  on  '  Early  Eecorda  of  the  King's  Council '  in  the  American 
Historical  Review,  October  1905. 

VOL.  XXI. — NO.  LXXXI.  B 

*  All  rights  reserved. 
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§  1.     The  Councillor's  Oath. 

An  oath  was  the  first  mark  of  distinction  possessed  by  th& 
council.  Its  importance  is  not  so  much  that  it  defined  the  duties 
of  a  councillor,  for  this  it  did  not  do  with  any  exactness,  as  that 
it  gave  a  criterion  of  membership.  Previously  to  the  existence  of  an 
oath  one  cannot  be  sure  that  the  council  was  a  definite  body.  The 
development  of  such  an  oath  can  be  followed  from  the  early  years 
of  Henry  III,  when  the  council  apart  from  other  bodies  was  being 
formed.  In  a  way  the  growth  of  the  council  can  be  seen  in  the 
accretion  of  this  oath. 

The  first  mention  of  such  an  oath  is  a  rather  indefinite  allusion 
made  in  1233,  when  Eichard  Marshall,  in  an  altercation  with  the 
king's  councillors,  accused  them  of  breaking  their  oaths,  among 
others  that  of  the  faithful  counsel  which  they  had  sworn  to  furnish 
the  king.^  Again,  in  1237,  when  twelve  new  councillors  were 
named,  at  the  instance  of  the  barons  they  swore  to  furnish  the 
king  faithful  counsel,  and  the  king  was  made  to  swear  that  he 
would  obey  their  counsels.®  In  1257,  when  the  council  was  recon- 
stituted by  the  election  of  new  members,  as  many  times  occurred 
during  Henry's  reign,  an  oath  drawn  up  by  the  clergy  was  taken  by 
the  councillors  and  also  by  the  barons  of  the  exchequer  and  the 
justices.  The  form  of  this  oath,  which  is  a  fairly  extended  one 
has  been  preserved  by  a  chronicler.^  In  1258  the  fifteen  who  were 
chosen  to  be  of  the  king's  council  according  to  the  Provisions  of 
Oxford  were  sworn  thereto.^  In  1307  a  still  more  extended  formula  of 
a  councillor's  oath  appears  inscribed  upon  the  close  roll  of  the  last 
year  of  Edward  I.^  Although  the  existence  of  these  oaths  is  well 
known,  no  one  has  pointed  out  that  there  is  a  relationship  between 
them,  the  oath  of  1257  in  particular  and  the  one  stated  in  1307 
having  so  much  in  common  as  to  warrant  the  inference  that  the 
latter  must  have  been  derived  more  or  less  directly  from  the 
former.  This  can  be  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  two  in  the 
following  manner : — 

Form  of  1257.  Form  of  1307. 

(1)  Prime  iuraverunt  quod  fidele  (1)  Qe    bien  e  loiaument    con- 

consilium  praestabunt  domino  regi,      saillerez  le  Key  solunc  votre  sen  ek 
quod  viderint  profuturum.  votre  poair. 

■•  Matt.  Paris,  Chron.  mai.  iii.  260. 

*  Qui  super  sacrosancta  iuraverunt  quod  fidele  consilium  praestarent,  et  ipse 
similiter  iuravit  quod  eorum  consiliis  obediret  {Dunstaple  Ann,,  p.  145  ;  Matt.  Paris, 
Sist.  ii.  394), 

*  Burton  Ann.  p.  395 ;  Matt.  Paris,  Chron.  mai.  v.  638. 
'  Stubbs,  Select  Cliarters,  p.  889. 

*  Given  in  Rot.  Pari.  i.  219,  and  in  Statutes  of  the  Realm,  i.  448. 
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(2)  Item  quod  nemini  revelabunt 
consilium  domini  regis  cui  non 
revelandum  et  unde  credant  dam- 
num posse  venire. 

(8)  Item  quod  nihil  consentient 
alienari  de  his  quae  ad  antiquum 
dominium  pertinent. 


(4)  Item  quod  procurabunt  quod 
iustitia  fiat  omnibus  tam  divitibus 
quam  pauperibus,  magnis  et  parvis, 
secundum  rectas  consuetudines  et 
leges  regni. 

(5)  Item  quod  libera  permittent 
de  seipsis,  amicis,  et  consanguineis, 
iustitiam  fieri  cuicumque  petenti. 
Nee  per  eos  impedietur  iustitia 
fieri  prece  vel  pretio,  favore  vel 
odio,  sed  bona  fide  procurabunt, 
quod  magnus  sicut  parvus  iudicetur, 
secundum  legem  et  consuetudinem 
regni.  Nee  sustentabunt  vel  de- 
fendent  iniuriantes  in  iniuriis  suis, 
opera  vel  sarmone. 


(2)  E  qe  bien  e  loiaument  son 
consail  celerez.^ 

(3)  E  qe  vous  ne  encuserez  autre 
chose  quil  dirra  au  consail. 

(4)  E  qe  votre  peyne  eide  e  con- 
sail e  tot  votre  poair  dorrez  e 
metterez  as  droitures  la  Roy  et  de 
la  corone  garder  et  maintenir  sauver 
et  repeller  par  la  ou  vous  porrez, 
santz  tort  fair  a. 

(5)  E  la  ou  vous  saverez  les 
choses  de  la  corone  et  les  droitz  le 
Eoy  concelez,  ou  a  tort  alienez,  ou 
soustretz  qe  vous  la  frez  saver  au 
Roy. 

(6)  E  qe  la  corone  acrestrez  a 
votre  poair  et  en  loaile  manere. 

(7)  E  qe  vous  ne  serrez  en  lieu 
ne  a  consail  ou  le  Roi  se  decresse 
de  chose  qe  a  la  corona  appent,  si 
ca  ne  seit  chose  qe  vous  conveigne 
faire. 

(9)  E  qe  en  jugemant,  ou  droiture 
faire,  la  ou  vous  serrez  assignez ; 
vous  nesparnierez  nully  pur  hau- 
tesce,  ne  pur  poverte,  ne  pur 
richesca,  qe  droit  ne  soit  fait. 

(8)  E  qe  vous  ne  lerrez  pur  nully, 
pour  amur,  ne  haour,  pur  ton  gre, 
ne  pur  mauveis  gra,  qe  vous  ne 
facez  faire  a  chescun  de  quel  estat 
ou  condicion  quil  soit,  droiture  et 
reson  solunc  votre  poair  et  a  votre 
escient,  e  qe  de  nully  rien  ne  pren- 
drez  pur  tort  faire  ne  droit  delaier. 


(10)  E  si  vous  eaz  fait  alliaunce 
a  seignurage  ou  a  autre,  par  quey 
vous  ne  peussez  cestes  choses  faire, 
ou  tenir  sauntz  cele  alliaunce  en- 
freindre,  qe  vous  le  dirrez  ou  frez 
saver  au  Roy. 

(11)  E  qe  desormes  alliance  da 
serment  ne  fraetz  a  nulli  sauntz 
conga  le  Roy. 


'  Stubbs  has  incorrectly  paraphrased  this  '  to  expedite  council '  {Const.  Hist.  ii. 
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(6)  Item  quod  a  nuUo  quern 
sciverint  habere  facere  in  curia 
regis  vel  ballivorum  suorum,  aliquod 
donum  vel  servitium  recipient,  per 
se  vel  per  alium,  quocumque  modo, 
vel  quacumque  arte,  occasione 
huiusmodi. 

(7)  Item  si  alicui  de  consilio  pro         (12)  (To  be  taken  by  the  justices 
certo  innotuerit,  vel  a  fide  dignis     only.) 

audierit,  aliquem  alium  consiliarium         E  qe  rien  ne  prendrez  de  doun 
munus  vel  donum  aliquod  recepisse,      de  nuUy,  pur  pled  ne  pur  autre 
exceptis  esculento  vel  poculento,  hoc     chose,  quil  eit  a  faire  devant  vous, 
deferet  in  publicam  notionem  totius      si  ceo  ne  soit  manger  et  beiver  a  la 
consilii.    Et  si  hoc  convictus  fuerit     joumee. 
imperpetuum  excludatur  a  consilio ; 
et  perdat  terras  et  redditus  suos, 
vel  proventus  bonorum  suorum  per 
unum  annum.    Et  si  tales  proven- 
tus non  habuerit,   alias    puniatur 
secundum  arbitrium  consiliariorum. 

In  the  first  clause  of  the  oath  of  1257  we  find  the  reproduction 
of  a  single  phrase  used  in  1237,  a  fact  which,  standing  by  itself, 
would  not  have  much  significance.  Between  the  oath  of  1257  and 
that  of  1307,  if  we  make  allowance  for  the  difference  of  language 
and  of  time,  there  are  many  points  in  common,  together  with  some 
equally  significant  modifications.  The  loyalty  clause  of  the  first 
article  is  in  substance  the  same  in  both.  The  secrecy  clause 
remains,  with  the  addition  of  the  third  article  in  the  later  form. 
The  earlier  form  in  its  third  clause  provides  against  the  alienation 
of  the  royal  domains,  while  the  later  one  guards  the  rights  of  the 
crown  more  amply  in  three  clauses.  The  clauses  regarding 
impartial  justice  to  rich  and  poor,  without  favour  or  price,  and 
according  to  law,  though  differently  expressed,  are  strikingly 
similar  in  substance.  The  tenth  and  eleventh  clauses  of  Edward's 
oath  have  sprung  from  some  other  source.  The  last  clause,  that 
none  of  the  council  shall  receive  gifts  except  for  food  and  drink, 
was  in  the  first  instance  applied  to  all  councillors,  to  barons  of  the 
exchequer,  to  justices,  and  to  all  other  bailiffs  except  sheriffs ;  in 
the  latter  instance  it  was  imposed  in  a  more  limited  sense  upon 
justices  only. 

That  the  oath  which  was  used  in  1307,  on  the  occasion  when 
the  bishop  of  London  was  sworn  before  the  parliament  at  Carlisle, 
was  something  already  known  is  implied  in  the  statement  upon  the 
roll  of  parliament  that  it  was  sent  there  by  the  king's  clerk.'*' 
Moreover,  what  is  of  greater  value,  the  fact  that  the  councillor's 

"  Rot.  Pari.  i.  219. 
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oath  was  in  common  use  from  the  early  years  of  Edward  I  is 
shown  with  sufficient  clearness  by  a  number  of  instances.  Thus 
in  the  year  1284  a  letter  of  the  king  to  the  justiciar  of  Ireland 
and  the  treasurer  and  barons  of  the  exchequer  of  Dublin  says,  '  As 
the  king  wills  that  Walter  de  Wymburn,  sworn  of  the  king's  council 
in  England,  shall  assist  in  the  judiciary  of  Ireland,  he  orders  the 
justiciar  to  admit  Walter  to  all  things  there  touching  the  king  as 
one  of  his  council.'  ^^  Of  the  year  1295  there  are  letters  of  credence 
in  favour  of  the  two  friars  William  de  Geynesburgh  and  Hugh 
de  Mammecestre,  who  were  said  to  be  sworn  of  the  king's  council.^^ 
In  the  same  year  writs  of  summons  to  parliament  were  issued  to 
certain  men  called  '  sworn  deans  of  the  council.'  '•*  In  1296  the 
treasurer  and  barons  of  the  exchequer  were  assisted  in  a  case  tried 
before  them  by  the  new  archbishop  of  Dublin  and  Hugh  le 
Despenser,  who  were  said  to  be  sworn  of  the  king's  council.^* 

That  the  oath  received  some  revision  at  the  time  that  it  was 
inscribed  upon  the  roll  is  more  than  likely ;  for  in  the  following 
year,  which  is  the  first  of  Edward  II,  it  appears  again  upon  the 
close  roll,  with  some  further  slight  changes  of  form.'*  These 
changes  consist  of  the  addition  or  insertion  of  certain  qualifying 
phrases  which  tend  to  amplify  the  sense.  Thus,  in  the  third 
clause  to  the  words  de  chose  quit  dirra  au  consail  are  added  qe 
touche  le  conseil  le  Roi ;  to  the  fourth  clause  is  added  et  solimc  ce 
qil  affert  a  son  office ;  and  to  the  ninth,  a  voire  poair.  The  greatest 
change  is  in  the  fifth  clause,  where  instead  of  qe  vous  le  frez  saver 
au  Roy  there  stands  qe  vous  le  freez  adrescer  a  voire  poer  ou  qe  vous 
le  frez  saver  au  Roi  ou  a  son  conseil  en  la  manere  qe  a  vous  appent. 

Still  another  stage  in  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the  oath  may  be 
elicited  from  the  form  used  in  the  king's  council  of  Ireland  at 
about  the  same  time.  This  oath  is  recorded  in  the  *  Eed  Book  of 
the  Exchequer '  of  Dublin.'^  While  no  date  is  given  or  suggested 
there  are  reasons  for  believing  that  it  is  an  earlier  statement  of 
the  councillor's  oath  than  that  upon  the  English  roll.  On  com- 
parison of  the  Irish  oath,  so  far  as  the  damaged  condition  of 
the  record  permits,  with  its  counterpart  in  England  the  following 
facts  appear.  The  forms  of  words  are  suggestive  of  the  thirteenth 
rather  than  of  the  fourteenth  century,  as,  for  instance,  the  use  of  rey 

"  Calendar  of  Close  Rolls,  12  Ed.  I,  p.  277. 

•*  Ibid.  23  Ed.  I,  p.  440.  They  were  summoned  together  '  with  others  of  the 
council,'  as  appears  in  Parliamentary  Writs,  i.  55. 

'^  Ibid.  i.  29. 

"  Etper  Thesaurarium  et  Barones,  fratrem  W.  de  Hotham  et  H.  le  Despenser  de 
consilio  Regis  iuratos  eis  assidentes  concordatum,  &c.  &c.  (Memoranda  Boll,  K.  R., 
25  Ed.  I,  m.  54  d.) 

'*  The  oath  of  Edward  II  is  printed  in  Foedera,  i.  1009,  and  in  Parliamentary 
Writs,  ii.  pt.  ii.  §  3. 

'«  P.  64. 
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instead  of  roy,  sey  for  se,  poer  for  j^oair,  solume  for  solunc.  The 
clauses  correspond  to  those  in  the  oath  of  Edward  I  rather  than 
that  of  Edward  II,  for  the  added  phrases  of  the  later  oath  in  no 
case  occur.  The  one  is  by  no  means  a  copy  of  the  other,  for  in  the 
Irish  record  the  verbs  are  all  cast  in  the  third  person,  while  in  the 
English  they  are  in  the  second  person.  Moreover  in  one  point  at 
least  the  Irish  oath  lacks  a  qualifying  phrase  which  the  other  con- 
tains. Thus  in  the  seventh  clause  the  Irish  oath  reads  e  qe  il  ne 
serra  on  le  Eey  sey  descresse,  &c. ;  the  English  oath  with  ampler 
phrase  says  e  qe  vovs  ne  serrez  en  lieu  ne  a  consail  ou  le  Roi  se 
decres8e.  As  hardly  more  than  half  of  the  writing  of  the  Dublin  oath 
is  legible  it  is  not  possible  to  make  further  comparisons.  Enough 
is  clear,  however,  to  make  a  valuable  addition  to  the  argument  that 
the  councillor's  oath  was  in  its  several  articles  a  gradual  accumu- 
lation, and  that  it  was  in  general  use  much  earlier  than  anyone 
has  hitherto  ventured  to  state. 

The  existence  of  an  oath  in  the  king's  council  of  Gascony 
appears  a  few  years  later.  In  the  seventh  year  of  Edward  II  a 
letter  to  the  seneschal  says  that  the  king,  having  confidence  in  the 
fidelity  and  sane  counsel  of  Arnald  William  de  Marsan,  who  had 
lately  remained  in  England,  and  wishing  to  retain  him  of  his  council 
in  the  duchy,  commanded  the  seneschal  to  receive  his  oath  and 
admit  him  to  the  councils  in  like  manner  as  others  of  the  council. ''^ 
About  the  year  1327,  in  a  series  of  articles  sent  by  the  citizens 
of  Bordeaux  against  John  Coloni,  one  of  the  king's  council  of 
Gascony,  an  accusation  was  made  that  he  had  broken  his  oath  to 
counsel  well  and  loyally  in  sending  to  the  seneschal  letters  for  the 
pardon  of  certain  murderers.^^  The  words  consaillier  Men  et  loyau- 
mentz  are  a  reflexion  of  the  first  clause  of  the  English  oath. 
During  the  reign  of  Edward  III  there  were  instances  of  the  swear- 
ing of  councillors  in  the  province  frequent  enough  to  show  that 
it  was  the  usual  practice. 

Considering  further  the  contents  of  the  oath  we  may  discern 
something  of  the  character  of  the  council.  As  the  terms  of  the 
oath  were  wide  and  varied  so  was  the  council  a  large  and  inclusive 
body.  The  same  oath  which  enjoined  loyalty,  secrecy,  and  defence 
of  the  rights  of  the  crown  demanded  also  impartiality  in  judgments 
and  integrity  as  to  bribes.  The  former  pertained  properly  to  the 
obligations  of  a  councillor  in  a  political  sense,  the  latter  to  the 

"  Et  ideo  mandamus  quod  accepto  sacramento  a  jrrefato  Amaldo  in  hac  parte 
debito  ipsum  ad  consilia  nostra  nos  in  dicto  ducatu  tangentia  sicut  ceteros  de  consilio 
nostra  ibidem  qttotiens  ipsum,  adesse  contigerit  admittatis  (Gascon  Rolls,  7  Ed.  II, 
m.  3). 

'*  Item  qe  le  dit  Johan  Coloni  le  qel  est  du  conseil  notre  dit  seigneur  le  Roy  en 
Qascoigne  et  le  qel  est  tenuz  de  luy  a  consaillier  bien  et  loyaumentz,  encontre  son 
serment  as  fet  donner  au  senescJial  de  Gascoigne,  qe  nadgueres  fut,  lettres  de  pardon- 
ante,  <fec.  (Chancery  Miscellaneous  Eolls,  14/50.) 
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duties  of  a  judge.  It  is  true  that  at  the  time  this  oath  was  in 
force  the  justices  of  both  benches  as  well  as  the  barons  of  the 
exchequer  were  ex  officio  members  of  the  council,  though  they  had  an 
oath  of  their  own  as  well.'^  Afterwards  there  was  a  change  in  this 
respect.  As  the  justices  and  barons  of  the  exchequer  were  drawn 
away  from  the  council  there  was  a  differentiation  of  the  oaths.  In 
the  twentieth  year  of  Edward  III,  in  order  to  effect  certain  judicial 
reforms,  the  justices  were  required  to  swear  to  a  newly  devised  oath  ' 
that  applied  to  their  duties  specifically.^"  The  regular  oath  of  the 
justices,  as  it  finally  appears  in  the  *  Eed  Book  of  the  Exchequer,'  ^^ 
adopts  certain  striking  phrases  of  the  councillor's  oath  ;  as,  for 
instance,  qe  pur  hautesce  ne  pur  richesce  ne  pur  amour  ne  pur  haour 
ne  pur  estat  de  nuly,  &c.,  qe  riens  ne  prendrount  de  nidy,  except 
mangier  et  heyvre  quant  a  la  journee.  Henceforth  the  justices, 
together  with  the  barons  of  the  exchequer,  while  contmuing  to 
be  advisers  of  the  council  did  not  take  the  councillor's  oath. 

In  the  reign  of  Kichard  II  the  councillor's  oath  reappears  with 
some  significant  changes.  In  the  first  parliament  it  was  proposed 
that  the  councillors  then  appointed  should  be  sworn  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : — 

Soient  serementz  .  .  .  bien  et  loialment  conseiller  le  Boy  en  toutes 
choses  q  serront  moevez  ou  tretez  devant  eux  selonc  lours  sen  et  poairs  ; 

et  q  toute  chose  q  y  doit  estre  tenuz  en  secret  sanz  descovrir,  ne 
descovriront  a  aucun  estrange,  autrement  q  nel  doivent  /aire  par  reson?^ 

These  articles  recall  the  first  two  clauses  of  the  old  oath,  those 
of  loyalty  and  of  secrecy,  which  have  been  somewhat  enlarged. 
That  to  guard  the  rights  of  the  crown  was  still  a  part  of  the 
oath  is  suggested  in  the  impeachment  of  Suffolk  in  1386.^^  But 
the  clauses  pertaining  to  the  duties  of  judges  no  longer  appear. 

From  this  time  the  oaths  of  councillors,  as  well  as  other 
matters  pertaining  to  the  council,  were  frequently  dictated  in 
parliament.  Occasionally,  as  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  Edward  III,  the 
tenth  year  of  Eichard  II,  and  the  eighth  year  of  Henry  IV,  when 
new  councils  were  appointed  in  parliament,  special  oaths  were 
required  of  the  councillors  to  observe  and  enforce  the  ordinances 
that  were  then  passed.^*  Whether  these  special  oaths  took  the 
place  of  the  old  initiatory  oath  or  only  supplemented  it,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say.     In  the  third  year  of  Henry  VI  the  form  of  the  oath 

'*  In  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  Edward  I  a  justice  of  the  bench  was  sworn  in  his  office 
according  to  a  form  of  oath  provided  by  tlie  king's  council  (Memoranda  Koll,  K.  R., 
26  Ed.  I,  m.  15). 

*"  The  ordinance  is  in  the  Statutes  of  tlie  Bealm,  i.  303.  The  oath  form  is  upon 
the  Close  Roll  20  Ed.  Ill,  m.  12  d. 

-"  Printed  in  the  First  Beport  on  tlie  Public  Records,  p.  236.       '*  Bot.  Pari.  iii.  7- 

■■*  He  was  accused  of  seeking  to  purchase  estates  of  the  king  below  their  value,  at 
a  time  when  he  was  of  the  privy  council  and  sworn  to  it  {ibid.  iii.  219). 

"  Ibid.  ii.  322  ;  iii.  246,  588. 
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was  once  more  revised  and  prescribed  by  authority  of  parlia- 
ment.^^ This  form  was  thenceforth  that  regularly  used,  and 
was  inscribed  with  other  official  forms  in  the  *  Book  of  Oaths.'  '^^ 
It  embodies,  in  terms  more  general  and  well  rounded  than  before^ 
the  old  obligations  of  loyalty,  secrecy,  integrity,  and  faithfulness 
to  the  interests  of  the  king  and  the  realm.  Inasmuch  as  it  is 
then  a  well-understood  feature  of  the  constitution  there  is  no 
need  here  to  pursue  the  topic  further. 

§  2.     Councillors'  Fees  and  Wages. 

The  growth  of  the  council  may  be  followed  also  on  its  financial 
side,  as  in  the  payment  of  members  and  other  expenses  incidental 
to  its  work.  The  fees  and  wages  of  councillors  were  a  feature 
which  developed  later  than  the  oath.  The  first  perquisite  of  a 
councillor  was  an  official  robe  out  of  the  king's  wardrobe,  such  as 
all  officers  and  other  members  of  the  household  received.  The 
letters  patent  appointing  councillors  commonly  mention  the  right 
of  receiving  the  robes,  one  or  two  each  year.^''  According  to  the 
wardrobe  accounts,  which  begin  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I,'-^*  the 
same  kind  of  robe  was  received  by  the  clerks  and  other  minor 
officials  as  by  the  great  men,  who  had  no  other  claim  to  them  than 
that  of  their  position  in  the  council.  Some  received  the  money 
value  instead,  which  was  four  marks  each.  In  the  seventeenth  year 
of  Edward  III  orders  were  given  to  pay  the  arrearages  of  robes 
which  the  king  granted  yearly  to  several  of  his  sworn  councillors.^^ 
In  the  second  year  of  Henry  IV  members  of  the  council,  besides 
servants,  officers,  justices,  clerks  of  the  chancery,  and  barons  of  the 
exchequer,  were  declared  exempt  from  the  law  of  livery.^"  It  does 
not  appear,  however,  that  there  ever  was  a  distinctive  councillor's 
robe,  such  as  there  came  to  be  in  France. 

Other  remunerations,  which  were  said  to  be  for  services  at  the 
council,  began  in  an  irregular  way  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  In 
the  tenth  year  of  Edward  II  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  who  was 
assigned  by  the  council  as  an  envoy  to  Rome,  was  granted  200L 
for  attending  to  the  king's  affairs  with  others  of  the  council  for  a 
long  time  before  he  went  to  Eome.^^  In  the  twelfth  year  of  Edward 
III  the  bishop  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield  was  to  be  paid  1001.  for 
bis  expenses  in  London,  where  the  king  caused  him  to  stay  *  for  no 
short  time,'  to  treat  with  others  of  the  council  upon  the  state  of  the 

"  Bot.  Pari.  V.  407. 

**  It  is  given  in  the  First  Report  on  the  Public  Records,  p.  222.  See  also  Nicolas, 
Proceedings  of  the  Privy  Council,  iii.  147,  v.  72. 

"  Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls,  11  Ed.  II,  p.  53  ;  8  Ed.  Ill,  p.  266  ;  20  Ed.  Ill,  p.  91,  &c. 

*"  One  for  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  Edward  I  was  printed  by  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  1787. 

'»  Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls,  17  Ed.  Ill,  p.  185.  '"  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  477. 

»»  Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls,  10  Ed.  II,  p.  420. 
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realm.^^  In  the  sixteenth  year  of  Edward  II,  Roger  Beler,  one  of 
the  barons  of  the  exchequer,  on  being  retained  as  one  of  the  king's 
council  for  Hfe,  was  granted  two  manors.^^ 

In  the  greater  number  of  cases  at  this  time  councillors  were 
paid  annual  salaries,  while  some  of  them  received  life  annuities.  In 
the  eighth  year  of  Edward  III  there  is  an  order  to  the  exchequer  for 
the  payment  to  Eobert  de  Shireburn  of  the  arrears  due  to  him  as  one 
of  the  council,  at  the  rate  of  40s.  yearly,  besides  the  price  of  a  robe 
every  year,  between  the  eighteenth  year  of  Edward  II  and  the 
sixth  year  of  Edward  III.^*  In  the  twelfth  year  of  the  same  reign 
Robin  de  Forresto  was  engaged  as  one  of  the  king's  councillors  with 
an  annuity  of  100  marks  for  life,  which  money  was  assigned  to  him  out 
of  the  customs  of  the  port  of  Boston,  and  which  he  later  transferred 
to  another  with  the  consent  of  the  council,  on  condition  that  he 
should  serve  as  faithfully  as  before.^^  The  several  foreigners  who 
were  received  in  Edward  Ill's  council  generally  were  granted  liberal 
annuities.  Eeymund  Cornelii,  the  Aragonese,  was  assigned  a  yearly 
fee  of  200L  for  life  out  of  the  issues  of  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine.^*^ 
The  cardinal  bishop  of  Frascati  was  given  a  yearly  fee  of  50  marks 
from  the  same  source,'^  and  the  cardinal  of  Genoa  one  of  20Z.^^  In 
the  third  year  of  the  same  reign  two  knights  were  sent  to  engage 
Ordino,  lord  of  Cuk,  of  the  isle  of  Anglesey,  to  be  of  the  king's 
council  and  retinue  for  life  and  to  arrange  compensation  at  their 
discretion.^^  In  1346  a  petition  of  the  commons  asked  that  the 
pension  which  Master  Reymund  Pelegrini,  the  pope's  nuncio, 
received  be  annulled.  This  the  king  refused  to  do,  stating  among 
other  reasons  that  he  was  sworn  of  the  council.^*^ 

In  the  cases  of  the  great  men  payment  was  gracefully  said  to 
be  *  for  their  expense  in  attending  the  council ; '  with  others  it  was 
*  for  their  labours  and  costs.'  Besides  annual  salaries  another  method 
of  payment  was  that  of  wages  by  the  day.  Payments  of  this  kind 
were  more  likely  to  be  made  in  the  cases  of  clerks  and  other  minor 
men,  who  received  in  this  way  Bs.  8<:^,  10s.,  or  20s.  a  day.  This 
method  made  it  necessary  that  personal  accounts  in  detail  should 
be  rendered  at  the  exchequer.  A  few  such  accounts  are  to  be  found 
among  the  particulae  of  exchequer  records,  giving  upon  small  de- 
tached membranes  statements  in  detail  of  time  spent  in  attendance 
at  the  council  and  of  the  money  received.^'  They  afford  no  little 
information  as  to  the  amount  and  kind  of  services  thus  performed. 

^-  Calendar  of  Close  Rolls,  12  Ed.  Ill,  p.  343.  The  payment  Is  entered  on  the 
Issue  Boll  (Pells)  13  Hie.  II,  Mich.  m.  25. 

^'  Calendar  of  Patent  Bolls,  16  Ed.  II,  p.  247. 

s*  Calendar  of  Close  Rolls,  8  Ed.  Ill,  p.  266. 

«  Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls,  12  Ed.  Ill,  p.  189 ;  14  Ed.  Ill,  pp.  465,  523 ;  Calendar 
of  Close  Rolls,  15  Ed.  Ill,  p.  88. 

'«  Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls,  3  Ed.  Ill,  p.  416.  "  Ibid.  8  Ed.  Ill,  p.  29. 

'»  Ibid.  10  Ed.  Ill,  p.  247.  »»  Foedera,  ii.  pt.  ii.  773.  *«  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  163. 

"  Accounts,  Exchequer,  K.  R.,  bundle  96. 
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The  earliest  account  of  the  kmd  is  that  of  Master  Andrew  de  Offord, 
a  professor  of  civil  law  and  king's  clerk,  who  in  the  twentieth 
year  of  Edward  III,  as  one  of  the  council,  was  granted  a  fee  at  the 
rate  of  100  marks  a  year  when  in  service  abroad,  and  at  the  rate  of 
50  marks  a  year  when  in  England,  besides  two  robes  each  year."*^ 
As  his  time  was  much  divided  between  going  abroad  and  staying  at 
home  he  rendered  his  accounts  of  the  days  spent.  In  this  way 
his  fee  in  one  year  amounted  to  69Z.  9hd.,  and  in  the  next  year 
to  161.  lis.  9hd.*^  The  accounts  of  Bartholomew  de  Burgherssh,  a 
knight  and  king's  chamberlain,  run  for  four  consecutive  years  from 
the  twenty-fifth  to  the  twenty-eighth  years  of  the  same  reign  at  the 
rate  of  20s.  a  day.^*  In  one  year  it  is  shown  that  he  served  at  the 
council  as  many  as  249  days,  and  in  other  years  240,  207,  and  109 
days  respectively.*^  In  view  of  the  work  that  was  done  by  the  council 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  some  men  served  as  much  as  this. 

Under  Eichard  II  an  effort  was  made  to  bring  the  matter  of 
councillors*  wages  to  a  system.  There  was  evidently  a  plan  that 
councillors  should  be  paid  according  to  their  rank  and  service.  Of 
the  council  appointed  in  parliament  in  the  first  year  most  if  not 
all  of  the  members  received  pay ;  the  bishop  of  Carlisle  with  a 
salary  of  400  marks  a  year,  the  earl  of  March  with  200^  a  year, 
Eichard  de  Stafford,  baronet,  with  200  marks,  Henry  Leacrop, 
knight,  with  200  marks,*^  and  Hugh  de  Segrave,  knight,  with  wages 
of  6s.  8d.  a  day.*^  Not  ever}'  year,  however,  was  the  plan  so  con- 
sistently carried  out.  A  further  step  was  taken  when  in  the 
thirteenth  year  a  rule  was  made  for  the  payment  of  councillors. 
In  the  ordinances  of  that  year  '  for  the  governance  of  the  council ' 
it  was  stated  that  the  'bachelors,'  as  the  minor  men  were 
called,  should  be  paid  reasonable  wages  for  the  time  that  they 
worked  at  the  council,  and  that  the  *  lords  of  the  council '  should 
be  paid  according  to  their  work  and  expenses.***  In  the  light  of 
the  accounts  this  meant  that  the  former  were  to  receive  wages  by 
the  day,  while  the  latter  were  to  be  granted  salaries  in  round  sums 
according  to  their  rank.  The  amounts  were  to  be  determined  by 
the  council  itself.  The  ordinances  of  1390,  however,  bear  on  their 
face  the  stamp  of  a  party  measure,  which  was  carried  by  the 
Gloucester  faction  against  the  king.  The  king  on  the  other  hand 
while  permitting  the  enactments  to  be  made  did  not  put  them  into 
effect.  It  was  his  personal  policy,  like  that  of  Edward  III,  richly 
to  reward  certain  favourites  and  leave  the  others  to  provide  for 
their  own  expenses. 

«  Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls,  20  Ed.  Ill,  p.  91. 

"  Accounts,  Exchequer,  K.  E.,  bundle  96/2  and  3. 

"  Ibid.  96li-7.  *'  Ibid.  96/5. 

**  Issue  EoU  (Pells),  1  Hie.  II,  passim.  *'  Accounts,  Exchequer,  K.  B.,  96/14. 

*•  Nicolas,  Proceedings  of  the  Privy  Council,  i.  18  a. 
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In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV  the  councillors,  whose  influence  was 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  revolution,  received  payments  more 
generally  and  regularly  than  ever  before.  The  duke  of  York 
received  a  salary  of  200^.,'*^  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  2001.,^^ 
Bishop  Beaufort  200Z.,^^  and  other  bishops  200L  or  200  marks  a 
year.  Barons  and  knights  received  salaries  of  lOOZ.  or  100  marks, 
squires  100  marks,  and  certain  commoners  50  marks  a  year.^^  At 
one  time  the  prince  of  Wales  was  allowed  1,000  marks  for  his  ex- 
penses in  attending  the  council.^^  In  1406,  when  a  new  council  of 
seventeen  was  appointed  in  parliament,  the  question  of  wages 
was  treated  as  follows.  The  speaker  of  the  house  asked  to 
be  informed  whether  the  council  would  undertake  the  task  of 
governing.  *  Decidedly,'  answered  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
speaking  for  the  others  as  well  as  himself,  '  if  there  is  enough  of 
funds,  not  otherwise.'  ^*  The  commons  forthwith  embodied  a  clause 
in  one  of  their  petitions  that  *  the  lords  of  the  council  be  reasonably 
guerdoned  for  their  labour.'  ^^  In  allotting  the  salaries  at  this  time 
a  resolution  appears  among  the  minutes  of  the  council  that  the 
rolls  of  the  exchequer  be  searched  to  ascertain  what  councillors 
received  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.^*^ 

In  1422,  the  second  year  of  Henry  VI,  when  the  personnel 
of  the  council  again  became  a  matter  of  supreme  concern,  an 
extensive  schedule  of  salaries,  by  ordinance  of  the  council,  was 
drawn  up.^^  While  it  was  declared  to  have  been  made  after 
scrutiny  of  the  rolls  and  in  accordance  with  the  usage  of  Eichard  II 
and  Henry  IV,^^  it  was  a  far  more  consistent  plan  than  anything 
done  before.  According  to  this  schedule,  to  which  may  be  added 
certain  items  from  other  sources,  councillors  received  salaries  on 
the  following  scale  : — 

An  archbishop 200Z. 

A  duke      . 2001. 

The  chancellor 200/. 

Henry  Beaufort 200Z. 

Other  bishops 200  marks 

Earls 200  marks 

The  treasurer 200  marks 

Barons 1001. 

Baronets lOOZ. 

Knights 1001. 

Esquires 40/. 

"  Issue  EoU  (Pells),  10  Hen.  IV,  Easter,  m.  7. 

*»  Ibid.  8  Hen.  IV,  Easter,  m.  2.  "  Ibid. 

*-  Issue  Rolls,  xyassim.     See  also  Wylie,  Henry  IV,  vol.  ii.  pp.  429,  479,  and  vol.  iv. 
pp.  51,  52. 

*^  Issue  Eoll,  14  Hen.  IV  ;  Wylie,  iv.  51. 

"  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  573.  *'  Ibid.  p.  577. 

^^  Nicolas,  Proceedings  of  the  Privy  Council,  i.  297. 

"  Ibid.  iii.  18.  «*  Accounts,  Exchequer,  "K.  E.,  9(5/16. 
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An  additional  feature  of  the  scheme  was  that  deductions  should  be 
made  for  absences.  A  councillor  receiving  200Z.  a  year  should  lose 
11.  for  every  day  that  he  was  absent  while  the  council  was  in  full 
term ;  one  receiving  200  marks  should  lose  1  mark  and  the  others  at 
the  same  rate.  A  difficulty,  however,  arose  at  the  exchequer  when, 
after  some  years,  the  attempt  was  made  to  pay  the  accounts,  for 
the  council  records  were  not  so  well  kept  that  it  was  possible  to 
ascertain  every  day  of  one's  attendance.  In  several  instances  the 
king  ordered  the  treasurer  and  barons  of  the  exchequer  to  accept 
the  statements  of  the  councillors  themselves.^^  From  the  exchequer 
rolls  it  appears  that  very  slight  attention  was  paid  to  this  pro- 
vision for  the  exaction  of  fines. 

For  the  same  reason,  no  doubt,  that  it  was  too  uncertain  and 
clumsy,  the  method  of  wages  by  the  day  since  the  reign  of 
Eichard  II  had  fallen  into  disuse.  In  some  cases  even  men  who 
were  to  receive  daily  wages  were  afterwards  paid  to  their  satisfac- 
tion in  round  sums.^"  During  the  same  time  also  there  was  a 
general  disappearance  of  life  annuities.  This  was  due  to  the  strong 
influence  of  parliament  which  was  exerted  over  the  council  from 
the  beginning  of  Eichard  II's  reign.  Salaries  were  bestowed 
usually  with  the  limitation,  quanuliu  ipsum  intendentem  consilio  fore 
contigerit.^^  A  few  exceptions  occurred  in  the  way  of  life  grants 
during  the  years  of  Eichard's  personal  government.'''^  Under 
Henry  IV  there  was  barely  a  single  instance  of  the  kind.  Yet 
when  the  pressure  of  parliament  was  slackened  and  the  king  could 
again  act  with  a  free  hand  grants  of  life  annuities  reappear. 
Henry  VI  began  making  such  grants  in  1437.^^ 

§  3.     Expenses  of  the  Council. 

The  business  of  the  council  was  not  carried  on  without  a 
variety  of  incidental  expenses,  which  are  useful  as  side-lights  to  its 
history.  Among  the  things  which  were  known  as  the  '  expenses  ' 
of  the  council  were  the  meals  and  other  refreshments  which  were 
served ;  for  the  sessions  began  early,  between  eight  and  nine  at 
the  latest,  as  the  ordinances  of  1390  enjoin.^^  When,  therefore, 
from  pressure  of  business,  long  sittings  were  held,  whether  early  or 

*»  Accounts,  Exchequer,  K.  R.,  96/16-20. 

**  In  the  eighteenth  year  of  Eichard  II  Edward  Dalyngrugg,  whose  wages  at  the 
council  amounted  to  43L  10s.,  was  contented  with  a  payment  of  40i.  (Issue  Roll  [Pells] 
18  Ric.  II,  Mich.  m.  18.) 

*'  Issue  Rolls,  passim. 

*^  Nicolas,  Proceedings  of  the  Privy  Council,  v.  72  ;  vi.  315. 

*^  Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls,  13  Ric.  II,  p.  120  ;  Issue  Roll  (Pells)  13  Ric.  II.  Mich, 
m.  23  ;  Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls,  17  Ric.  II,  p.  391.  With  regard  to  a  grant  of  100  marks 
a  year  for  life  which  was  made  to  Laurentius  Drew,  an  equivocal  statement  was  made 
that  he  should  receive  it  for  the  time  that  he  should  attend  the  council  (Issue  Roll 
[Pells],  17  Ric.  n,  Easter,  m.  6). 

**  Nicolas,  Proceedings  of  the  Privy  Council,  i.  18  a. 
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late,  breakfasts  were  sometimes  provided,  or  even  dinners.  Of  the 
iantacula,  or  breakfasts  of  the  council,  there  are  some  very  curious 
records  in  the  accounts  of  the  exchequer.^^  These  contain  special 
accounts,  upon  small  and  isolated  pieces  of  parchment,  of  the 
different  articles  of  food,  with  their  prices,  besides  the  cost  of  carriage 
and  culinary  services.  The  cost  of  such  a  meal  varied,  according  to 
the  number  present  and  the  elaborateness  of  the  menu,  between 
6s.  9d.  and  9^  a  day,  but  it  was  often  about  60s.  a  day.  The  earliest 
account  of  this  kind  is  of  the  forty-first  year  of  Edward  III.^*' 

We  may  here  give  one  of  these  lists,  which  is  by  no  means  the 
most  elaborate.^^ 


4  pikes 

. 

17s. 

Salmon 

6s. 

Plaice  and  merling     . 

8s. 

12  crabs  and  lobsters . 

5s.    6d. 

Eels   . 

5s.    6d. 

4  salt  fish   . 

3s.  lOd. 

Bread 

5a.    e^d. 

Portage  of  fish    . 

2d. 

Boat  hire    . 

16d. 

Oatmeal 

Id. 

Vinegar 

Id. 

Butter 

5d. 

Salt    . 

4d. 

Beans 

lOd. 

Onions 

Id. 

Mustard 

Id. 

Vinegar  and  ginger 

4d. 

4  pounds  of  almonds 

13d. 

1  pound  raisins  of  currants 

4d. 

1  ounce  saffron  . 

6d. 

2  ounces  of  powder  of  ginger 

6d. 

1  ounce  of  powder  of  pepper 

2d. 

1  ounce  powder  of  cinemon 

4d. 

Suger          .... 

2^d 

Fuel           .... 

.      2s.  lOd. 

46  gallons  of  ale 

.      9s.    7d. 

Cups 

12d. 

72s.  lid. 

Cooking  and  labour 6s.    8d. 

79s.    7d. 


«  Accounts,  Exchequer,  K.  R.,  96/8-13, 

'"  It  is  entitled  Expense  facte  apud  Westminster  XV"  die  Septembris  anno  regni 
Edwardi  XLP  pro  iantaculo  doviinorum  cancellarii,  thesaurarii,  Willehni  Wykeham, 
it  aliorum  de  consilio  secreto  domini  Regis  Londoniae  (Accounts,  Exchequer, 
K.  R.,  96/8). 

"  Accounts,  Exchequer,  K.  R.,  96/11. 
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That  this  was  ^  Friday  meal  is  shown  by  the  absence  of  meat. 
Usually  in  these  repasts  a  large  variety  in  the  way  of  meat, 
fish,  and  game  may  be  observed,  while'  in  the  way  of  vegetables 
there  was  naturally  but  little.  Spices  and  sweets,  which  were  the 
products  of  the  orient,  were  not  wanting.  Wine  as  well  as  ale  in 
abundance  was  usually  provided. 

Expenses  for  ihe  prandia,  or  dinners  of  the  council,  which  were 
said  to  be  for  the  sake  of  expediting  business,  appear  in  the  reign 
of  Eichard  II  and  after .^®  From  the  amounts  of  money  spent,  as 
well  as  from  the  quantities  of  food  and  drink  provided,  on  one 
occasion  there  being  forty- six  gallons  of  ale,  it  is  necessary  to 
suppose  that  large  numbers,  including  many  attendants  other  than 
members,  were  served.  At  a  feast  of  this  kind  in  the  first  year  of 
Henry  V  there  were  said  to  be  present  the  chancellor,  the  treasurer, 
and  others  of  the  council,  the  justices  and  barons  of  the  exchequer, 
besides  '  diverse  other  persons  who  were  there  for  the  day  on 
business  touching  the  welfare  of  the  king  and  the  realm.'  ^^ 

It  appears  also  that  wine  or  fruit  was  furnished  to  the  council 
occasionally  for  its  refreshment.  In  the  thirty-second  year  of 
Edward  III  there  is  an  item  of  2s.  for  wine  and  perry  purchased 
for  the  council ;  ''^  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  a  pipe  of  good  wine.'^ 
In  the  first  year  of  Eichard  II  there  was  a  payment  of  75s.  for 
wine  purchased  for  the  lords  of  the  council,  who  for  several  days 
remained  late  in  the  afternoon  on  the  secret  business  of  the  king." 
At  another  time  apples  were  bought  for  the  council.''^  More  often 
there  is  upon  the  exchequer  roll  the  indefinite  statement  of  'ex- 
penses '  for  the  council.'^^  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  the  accounts 
of  the  diet  of  the  council  are  regularly  entered  in  little  books.^^ 

A  still  more  frequent  form  of  expense  incurred  by  the  council, 
or  by  its  authority,  was  for  the  payment  of  messengers.  The 
issue  rolls  are  filled  with  items  for  the  carrying  of  letters  and 
writs  to  and  fro.  Among  these  were  the  writs  of  summons  to 
members,  de  veniendo  ad  consilium,  and  those  to  other  parties,  de 

**  Devon,  Issties  of  tlie  Exclteqtier,  p.  220;  Issue  Eolls  (Pells),  14  Ric.  II,  Easter, 
12  Aug. ;  ibid.  29  Nov.  and  22  Apr.,  &c. 

^  In  diversis  expensis  factis  pro  cancellario,  tJiesaurario,  ac  aliis  de  eonsilio 
domini  Regis,  ittsticiariis  et  harmiibus  de  scaccario,  et  diversis  aliis  personis  in  prandio 
apud  Westmonasterium  per  unum  diem  existentihus,  &e. ;  71s.  Bd.  (Issue  Bolls  [Pells], 
1  Hen.  V,  Easter,  m.  2). 

'"  Devon,  Issues  of  the  Exchequer,  p.  168, 

"  Close  EoU,  39  Ed.  Ill,  m.  20. 

'-  Pro  expensis  dominorum  de  eonsilio  Regis  pro  mora  ipsonim  dominorum  apud 
Westminster  in  diversis  diebus  post  tionam  pro  secretis  negotiis  ipsitis  domini  Regis 
(Issue  Roll  [Pells],  1  Eic.  II,  Pasch.  2  July). 

"  Pro  pomis  vocatis  Blmmderell  {ibid.  Pasch.  18  May). 

"  Devon,  Issues  of  tlie  Exchequer,  pp.  166,  168  ;  Issue  Roll,  44  Ed.  Ill,  no.  417, 446. 

"  Accounts,  Exchequer,  K.  R.,  96/27-31 ;  also  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Henry 
VIII,  iv.  1097. 
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veniendo  coram  consilio,  and  particularly  those  orders,  qidhusdam 
certis  de  causis,  for  the  arrest  of  persons  '  till  otherwise  ordered 
by  the  council.'  That  such  writs  were  issued  under  the  great 
seal  is  well  known,  for  they  may  be  found  upon  the  close  rolls ; 
but  that  they  were  in  like  manner  sent  under  the  privy  seal  would 
not  otherwise  be  so  clear.  From  the  writs  of  summons  to 
individual  councillors  thus  noted  many  a  meeting  of  the  inner 
council  can  be  reconstructed. 

§  4.    The  Council  Chamber. 

Equally  important  in  the  history  of  the  council  are  the  few 
facts  that  can  be  gathered  about  its  place  of  meeting.  While  the 
council  might  meet  anywhere,  and  never  ceased  to  be  migratory, 
it  was  from  the  beginning  most  often  at  London  or  Westminster. 
Even  if  some  of  the  council  attended  the  king  wherever  he  might 
be,  there  was  still  with  fair  regularity  a  council  at  Westminster.''''  In 
the  event  of  the  council  at  any  other  place  undertaking  its  customary 
work  of  reviewing  cases,  there  was  the  risk  and  expense  of  convey- 
ing rolls,  deeds,  and  other  records,  the  repositories  of  which  were 
for  the  most  part  at  Westminster.  Thus  in  the  fourth  year  of 
Edward  III  we  find  Elias  de  Jonestone,  a  clerk  who  had  much 
to  do  with  council  affairs,  receiving  by  indenture  certain  rolls  and 
deeds  from  the  treasurer  and  chamberlains  of  the  exchequer  at 
Westminster,  which  he  was  to  bear  to  the  council  at  Oseney,  and 
for  the  return  of  which  he  was  responsible."  One  may  find  also 
payments  to  messengers  bearing  books  and  other  material  of  the 
exchequer  to  the  council  at  one  place  or  another.^^  At  London 
or  Westminster  the  council  held  its  sessions  most  frequently  at 
the  exchequer,  but  also  at  a  chamber  in  the  Tower,  in  the  green 
chamber  of  the  palace,  in  the  chamber  de  Marcolf,  in  the  chapel  of 
St.  Stephen,  and  even  in  private  houses.  In  the  hospitium  of 
the  archbishop  of  York  at  Westminster  there  was  a  king's  chamber 
where  not  infrequently  formal  meetings  of  the  council  were  held.'* 
The  house  of  Otto  de  (Jrandisono,  near  the  palace  at  Westminster,^*^ 
and  the  chapter  house  of  the  Order  of  Preachers  ®^  were  used  for 
the  same  purpose. 

The  most  frequent  place  of  meeting  was  no  doubt  the  old 
council  chamber  of  the  exchequer,  which  is  known  from  the  time 
of  Henry  II.^^     j^  i\^q  sixth  year  of  Edward  III  mention  is  made 

'"  In  the  seventh  year  of  Edward  II  were  appointed  conservators  of  the  peace  in 
Kent  who  were  to  make  returns  from  month  to  month  to  the  council  at  Westminster 
(Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls,  7  Ed.  II,  p.  122). 

"  Chancery  Miscellaneous  Roll,  17/11. 

'«  Issue  Rolls  (Pells),  45  Ed.  Ill,  no.  256,  m.  15. 

'»  Close  Eoll,  30  Ed.  I,  8  d.  >">  Rot.  Pari.  i.  76. 

»'  Close  Eoll,  49  Ed.  Ill,  m.  40  d.  «  Dialogus  de  Scaccario,  i.  7. 
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of  the  chamber  at  the  exchequer  'where  the  king's  council  is 
commonly  held.'  "^  It  was  most  likely  for  this  need  that  a  new 
pile  of  buildings,  between  the  great  hall  and  the  palace,  and  next 
to  the  exchequer  receipt,  was  begun  at  least  as  early  as  1346.*^ 
That  it  was  built  as  early  as  that  year  is  shown  in  the  record  of 
a  law  case  which  in  the  twentieth  year  was  heard  in  '  the  new 
council  chamber  next  to  the  exchequer.'  ^*  It  was  expressly 
appointed  for  the  use  of  the  council,^*^  and  was  henceforth  so  used. 
It  was  called  the  *  star  chamber  '  from  the  first,^''  though  it  was 
quite  as  often  referred  to  as  *  the  council  chamber  next  to  the 
receipt  of  the  exchequer.' 

From  time  to  time  various  articles  for  the  use  of  the  council  in 
its  deliberations  therein  were  purchased.  In  the  fiftieth  year  of 
Edward  III  there  was  an  expense  of  64s.  for  twelve  cushions 
for  the  star  chamber,  ordered  for  the  lords  of  the  council  there  to 
consult. ^^  In  the  seventh  year  of  Eichard  II  a  kalendar  was 
purchased  for  7s.,  to  be  kept  for  the  use  of  the  lords  of  the  council 
in  the  star  chamber.^^  Bushes  and  mats  were  provided  for  the 
star  chamber,  the  same  as  for  the  receipt  of  the  exchequer. ^'^  In 
the  reign  of  Henry  IV  the  furnishings  became  more  luxurious,  for 
in  the  first  year  of  that  reign  were  purchased,  by  command  of  the 
council,  five  rich  cloths  and  twelve  cushions  worked  with  the  arms 
and  collar  of  the  king's  livery,  also  some  tapestry  work  and  a  dozen 
green  cloths,  at  a  cost  of  71.  18s.  lOd.,  for  the  advantage  and 
accommodation,  as  it  is  stated,  of  the  lords  and  nobility  appointed  to 
consult  in  the  star  chamber.^^  Of  the  office  of  keeper  of  the 
chamber  evidence  begins  under  Eichard  II.  In  the  third  year  of 
that  reign  there  is  an  entry  for  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  40s.  to  the 
doorkeeper  of  the  receipt  of  the  exchequer  for  his  services  in  guard- 
s' Calendar  of  Close  Rolls,  6  Ed.  Ill,  p.  573. 

»'  The  work  of  Mr.  W.  Paley  Baildon  entitled  The  Court  of  Star  Chamber  is  the 
most  valuable  book  dealing  with  the  subject  on  its  antiquarian  side.  To  his  account  it 
is  possible  to  make  a  few  additions.  Thus  the  operation  of  building,  which  he  has 
placed  in  the  year  1347,  must  have  been  begun  somewhat  earlier,  for  in  1346  it  was 
suflSciently  advanced  to  be  used  by  the  council,  as  the  reference  in  the  following 
note  shows. 

'*  Placita  in  Cancellaria,  no.  21.  This  was  the  phrase  by  which  it  was  commonly 
designated. 

*•  In  the  twenty-third  year  a  council  meeting  was  held  en  la  novele  chamhre  iouste 
la  receyte  del  Escheqier  ordeine  pur  le  counsdl  (Memoranda  Roll,  K.  R.,  23  Ed.  Ill, 
Trinity,  m.  3 ;  and  Close  Roll,  23  Ed.  Ill,  pt.  1,  m.  2  d). 

«'  In  the  tiler's  accounts,  21-22  Ed.  Ill,  Exchequer,  K.  R,,  470/17 ;  Close  Roll, 
29  Ed.  Ill ;  Issue  Roll  (Pells),  50  Ed.  Ill,  Mich.  m.  32. 

**  Willelmo  Barker,  capitero  de  London,  in  denariis  sibi  liberatis  per  manus  pro- 
prias  pro  XII  quyssyns  cum  operatione  et  estuffamento  eorundem  ab  eo  emptis  ad  opus 
Regis  pro  camera  stellata  infra  Receptam  scaccarii  ordinatis  pro  dominis  dA  consilio 
Regis  ibidem  cmisulendis  Ixiiij  s.  (Issue  Roll  [Pells],  50  Ed.  Ill,  Mich.  m.  32). 

*'  Devon,  Issues  of  the  Exchequer,  p.  274. 

»»  Issue  Roll  (Pells),  14  R.  II,  Mich.  26  Oct.,  and  18  R.  II,  Mich.  18  Oct. 

"'  Devon,  Issues  of  the  Excliequer,  p.  274. 
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ing  the  doors  of  the  star  chamber  as  well  as  the  doors  of  the 
receipt.^^  In  the  sixth  year  of  Henry  IV  a  grant  by  letter  patent 
was  made  to  William  Norton,  king's  esquire,  of  the  offices  of  usher 
of  the  receipt  of  the  exchequer  and  keeper  of  the  council  chamber. 
This  grant  was  confirmed  in  the  first  year  of  Henry  VI.^^ 

Here,  no  doubt,  was  done  most  of  the  routine  business  of  the 
council,  which  consisted  of  the  consideration  of  petitions,  reviewing 
records,  and  hearing  cases.  *  The  home  of  the  council '  it  was 
frequently  called.^^  Certainly  some  and  perhaps  many  of  the  cases 
before  the  king  and  council  in  chancery,  previously  to  the  separation 
of  the  chancery  court  from  the  council,  were  heard  in  this  room.®^ 
Various  other  chambers  of  the  palace  were  also  used,  as  for  the 
ceremony  of  the  delivery  of  the  great  seal.  There  was  a  certain 
chamber  next  to  the  star  chamber,  between  it  and  the  adjoining 
chapel ;  ^^  a  private  council  chamber  next  the  white  chamber ;  ^^ 
and  a  certain  secret  chamber  of  the  king,^^  which  may  have  been 
the  same  as  the  former.  In  the  eighteenth  year  of  Richard  II 
there  is  an  item  of  expense  for  rushes  and  mats  provided  for  the 
exchequer,  as  well  as  for  the  star  chamber  and  other  rooms 
appointed  for  the  council.^^ 

§  5.     The  Clerk  of  the  Council. 

The  equipment  of  the  council  as  a  working  body  was  not  com- 
plete until  a  special  clerk,  to  be  known  as  the  clerk  of  the  council, 
was  assigned  to  it.  About  this  office  in  its  beginning  there  has 
been  much  uncertainty  from  want  of  data.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  Master  John  Prophete,  who  in  the  reign  of  Eichard  II  un- 
doubtedly did  clerical  work  for  the  council,  was  the  first  to  hold 
the  office.  This  was  the  inference  of  the  eminent  editor  of  the 
Acts  and  Proceedings  of  the  Privy  Council}^^  For  this  conjecture, 
which  was  not  based  upon  any  clear  statement  of  facts,  he  was 
sharply  criticised  by  the  editor  of  the  Roll  of  the  Proceedings 
of  the  King's  Council  in  Ireland.^*^^  So  far  as  it  was  known  to 
these  and  other  writers  no  earlier  notice  of  the  clerk  of  the 
council   occurs   than  in  certain  parliamentary  ordinances  of  the 

»2  Issue  Roll  (Pells),  3  Ric.  II,  Mich.  m.  12. 

**  Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls,  1  Hen.  VI,  p.  51,  t 

**  Nicolas,  Proceedings  of  the  Privy  Council,  ii.  288,  297,  &c. 

"  Close  Roll,  8  Ric.  II,  m.  29.  »«  Ibid.  2  Ric.  II,  m.  1  d. 

»■  Ibid.  51  Ed.  Ill,  m.  7  d. 

**  Ibid.  3  Ric.  II,  m.  22  d ;  Placita  in  Cancellaria,  no.  18. 

»9  Pro  camera  stellata  et  aliis  domibtis  ordinatis  pro  consilio  Regis  (Issue  Roll 
[Pells],  18  Ric.  II,  Easter  [no.  337],  m.  2 ;  1  Hen.  IV,  Mich.  m.  5 ;  10  Hen.  IV, 
Easter,  m,  11). 

i»o  <  That  Prophete  was  clerk  of  the  council  in  the  13th  Ric.  II  is  to  be  presumed 
from  the  documents  which  he  drew  up  and  signed '  (Nicolas,  i.  p.  xvii). 

'""  Graves,  p.  xxvi. 
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year  1422.^°-  The  manner  in  which  the  office  is  then  mentioned 
suggests  that  it  was  not  at  that  time  newly  created.  In  this  state 
of  uncertainty  the  question  has  rested.  But  in  the  light  of 
additional  evidence  furnished  mostly  by  the  issue  rolls  of  the  ex- 
chequer, it  is  now  possible  to  give  a  sufficiently  clear  account  of 
the  office  of  clerk  of  the  council  from  its  beginning.  Before  the 
reign  of  Eichard  II  it  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  settled 
arrangement  as  to  which  clerk  of  the  chancery  or  of  the  privy 
seal  should  act  as  scribe  for  the  council.  There  were,  indeed, 
a  number  of  clerks  who  were  sworn  members  of  the  council  and 
to  whom  were  assigned  tasks  of  one  kind  and  another.^^^  In 
the  reigns  of  Edward  II  and  Edward  III  Elias  de  Jonestone 
was  a  king's  clerk,  who  drafted  a  number  of  council  documents 
besides  doing  many  other  incidental  services.'*^*  It  is  likely  too, 
from  the  appearance  of  the  writing,  that  many  of  the  brief  notes 
made  in  the  council  were  not  by  the  hand  of  any  professional 
scribe. 

With  the  reign  of  Eichard  II  it  becomes  clear  that  more  than 
any  others  the  clerks  of  the  privy  seal  were  associated  with  the 
council  in  this  way.  William  of  Wykeham,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
the  chancellor,  is  somewhat  strangely  styled  *  clerk  of  the  privy  seal 
and  head  of  the  privy  council.'  ^°'  In  the  second  year  of  that 
reign  John  de  Wendlyngburgh,  senior  clerk  in  the  office  of  the 
privy  seal,  received  a  fee  of  40^.  for  the  services  which  he  had 
rendered  continually,  remaining  with  the  council  from  the  time  of 
the  coronation  until  5  Nov.  of  the  following  year.^°^  In  the  parlia- 
mentary proceedings  of  the  thirteenth  year  it  is  stated  that  the 
chancellor,  the  treasurer,  and  all  the  lords  of  the  council,  except 
the  clerk  of  the  privy  seal,  offered  the  king  their  resignations. ^'*' 
The  clerk  who  is  thus  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  council 
was  Master  John  Prophete,  whose  name  then  appears  as  a 
signature  upon  a  number  of  documents,  including  warrants  of  the 
privy  seal  and  other  memoranda  of  the  council. ^"^^  Too  much 
stress,  however,  must  not  be  laid  upon  this  fact,  for  it  was  then 

'"'-  Nicolas,  Proceedings  of  the  Privy  Council,  iii.  18.  In  this  point  a  reference  to 
the  clerk  of  the  council  in  the  year  1419  which  occurs  in  Foedera,  ix.  749  (original 
edition),  was  overlooked. 

""  Assig7ie7-  clerks  de  son  conseil  a  survoer  ses  busoignes  {Parliamentary  Proceed- 
ings, V.  14). 

'•*  Diplomatic  Documents,  Chancery,  pp.  192,  263 ;  Chancery  Miscellaneous  EoUs, 
17/11,  &c. 

"*  Clericus  privati  sigilli,  et  capitalis  secreti  consilii  ac  gubemator  magni  consilii 
(Pat.  Rolls,  1  Ric.  II ;  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  388). 

'"*  Issue  Roll  (Pells),  2  Ric.  II,  Mich.  m.  6.    At  various  other  times  the  same  John 
and  other  clerks  of  the  privy  seal  were  sent  with  messages  by  the  council  (ibid.  49 
Ed.  Ill,  m.  10 ;  6  Ric.  II,  Mich.  m.  17 ;  7  Ric.  II,  Easter,  m.  18 ;  8  Ric.  II,  m.  24). 
.  ">'  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  246. 

i«8  Warrants,  Privy  Seal,  file  1539  ;  Nicolas,  Proceedings  of  the  Privy  Council, 
vol.  i. 
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the  common  practice  for  clerks  and  sponsors  to  countersign  such 
documents,  and  his  name  is  not  the  only  one  which  appears  in 
this  way.^^^  That  Prophete's  position  was  different  from  that 
of  any  other  clerk  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  fourteenth  year 
he  was  receiving  a  fee  of  40Z.,  which  the  king  granted  him  '  by  advice 
of  the  council  for  his  expenses  at  the  council.'  '^"  The  next  year  he 
received  another  such  fee.^'^  In  the  sixteenth  year,  specifically  as 
*  clerk  of  the  council,'  he  received  his  fee  '  for  his  labours  and 
expenses  in  times  past,  travelling  to  different  places  by  command 
•of  the  council  as  well  as  remaining  continuously  with  the  council.'  ^'^ 
This  statement  confirms  beyond  a  doubt  the  inference  of  Sir  Harris 
Mcolas. 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  position  was  even  then 
a  fixed  office,  for  in  the  next  year  Prophete  was  called  *  clerk  in 
the  office  of  the  privy  seal,'  ^'^  as  he  was  before.  No  mention 
is  made  again  of  the  clerk  of  the  council  for  some  years.  Master 
John  Prophete  meantime  rose  to  higher  positions.  In  the  first 
year  of  Henry  IV  he  was  made  one  of  the  council,  with  a  salary 
of  1001.  a  year;''"*  in  1402  he  became  king's  secretary,^^^  and 
in  1406  keeper  of  the  privy  seal.^^*^  His  successor  in  the  clerical 
work  of  the  council  was  Eobert  Fry.  He  also  was  a  clerk  of  the 
privy  seal  and  at  one  time  is  mentioned  as  a  subordinate  of 
Prophete's. ^"^  In  the  third  year  of  Henry  IV  Eobert  Fry,  desig- 
nated as  '  one  of  the  clerks  in  the  office  of  the  privy  seal,'  received 
a  fee  of  40  marks  for  his  labours  in  writing  the  acts  of  the  council.^  ^^ 
In  the  three  following  years  his  fee  for  the  same  work  was  20Z.'^^ 
In  the  eighth  year,  as  *  clerk  of  the  council,'  he  is  found  receiving 
a  fee  of  40  marks  for  his  services  in  the  council  from  Christmas 
of  the   seventh  year.^^°     From   this   time   the   position   may  be 

'"'  Some  are  signed  by  James  Billyngford,  who  was  in  the  nineteenth  year  made 
chief  clerk  of  the  crown  in  chancery  (Calendar  of  Patent  Bolls,  19  Eic.  II,  p.  711). 

""  lohani  Prophete  clerico  .  ,  .  in  persolutionem  XL  marcarum  quas  dominus 
Rex  de  avisamento  (xmsilii  sui  liberare  mandavit  de  dono  sua  de  regardo  pro  custtibus 
et  expensis  per  ipsum  habitis  circa  consiliiim  Eegis  (Issue  Roll  [Pells],  14  Ric.  II, 
Mich.  m.  3). 

'"  Ibid.  15  Eic.  II,  Mich.  m.  22. 

"-  Magistro  lohani  Profete  clerico  consilii  Regis  .  .  .  in  persolutionem  XL  li. 
quas  dominus  Rex  de  avisamento  consilii  sui  sibi  liberare  mandavit  de  dono  suo  causa 
laboris  et  custuum  per  ipsum  habitorum  temporibus  preteritis,  tarn  equitando  ad 
diversa  loca  in  servicio  Regis  de  viandato  co7isilii  sui,  quam  morando  continue  circa 
consilium  Regis  predictum  (Issue  Eoll  [Pells],  16  Eic.  II,  Mich.  (no.  327),  m.  20). 

'"  Ibid.  17  Eic.  II,  Mich.  30  Jan.  "*  Ibid.  1  Hen.  IV,  Easter,  m.  9. 

'"*  Nicolas,  Proceedings  of  the  Privy  Council,  ii.  78. 

"*  Issue  EoUs  (Pells),  10  H.  IV,  Easter,  m.  8.  For  his  ecclesiastical  preferments 
see  Wylie,  Henry  IV,  ii.  484. 

'"  Nicolas,  Proceedings  of  the  Privy  Council,  i.  88  ;  Issue  EoUs  (Pells),  17  Eic.  II, 
Mich.  80  Jan. 

'"•  Ibid.  3  Hen.  IV,  Mich.  m.  12. 

"'  Ibid.  4  Hen.  IV,  Mich.  m.  14  ;  5  Hen.  IV,  m.  21 ;  6  Hen.  IV,  Mich.  m.  11. 

'=»  Ibid.  8  Hen.  IV,  Mich.  (no.  363)  m.  10. 
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regarded  as  a  permanent  office,  for  it  was  held  continuously  by 
Eobert  Fry  at  the  same  salary  of  40  marks  until  the  tenth  year 
of  Henry  V.^^'  He  was  succeeded  by  Richard  Caudray,  who  was 
already  in  some  way  associated  with  the  office ;  for  in  the 
seventh  year  of  Henry  V,  1419,  Caudray  was  one  of  several 
appointed  to  an  embassy  sent  to  France,  in  which  he  was  named 
as  clerk  of  the  council. ^^^  Not  until  the  retirement  of  Eobert  Fry,*^* 
who  must  then  have  been  an  old  man,  did  Caudray  receive  the 
salary  of  the  office. ^^^  This  salary  of  40  marks  remained  the  same 
through  the  reign  of  Richard  III.^^^ 

The  office,  therefore,  was  already  well  established  when  it  was 
mentioned  in  the  aforenamed  ordinances  of  1422.  It  was  then 
enacted  '  that  the  clerk  of  the  council  be  charged  and  sworn  to  write 
daily  the  names  of  all  the  lords  that  be  present  from  time  to  time, 
to  see  what,  how,  and  by  whom  everything  passeth.'  ^^^ 

Other  problems  concerning  the  council  yet  remain  to  be  dis- 
cussed. The  material  here  offered,  incomplete  as  it  is,  adds 
something  to  what  is  already  known,  and  serves  to  make  more 
tangible  an  institution  which  was  in  its  nature  peculiarly  inscrutable, 
and  which  has  eluded  a  more  direct  manner  of  description. 
Enough  has  been  said  to  make  it  evident  that  the  most  important 
features  which  the  privy  council  of  later  times  is  known  to  have 
possessed  were  well  established  before  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 
The  organic  changes,  through  which  it  passed,  were  for  the  most 
part  not  those  of  statutory  regulation,  but  of  gradual  growth  in  an 
institution  already  mature. 

James  F.  Baldwin. 

'*'  Roberto  Fry  clerico  consilii  domini  Regis  .  .  .  in  persolutionem  XL  marcarum 
quas  dotjiiniis  Rex  de  assensu  consilii  sui  liberate  mandavit  pro  regardo  suo  causa 
officii  suipredicti  (Issue  Eolls  [Pells]  10  Hen.  IV,  Mich.  1  m.  13  ;  1  Hen.  V,  Mich.  m.  7). 

'"  Foedera,  ix.  749. 

"'  Robert  Fry  withdrew  to  the  position  of  secondary  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  privy 
seal  with  a  salary  of  101.  {Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls,  1  Hen.  VI,  p.  22  ;  Issue  Roll 
[Pells],  3  Hen.  V,  Mich.  m.  6.) 

"*  Ricardo  Caudray  clerico  de  consilio  Regis  ,  ,  .  in  persolutionem  XL  marcarum 
quas  idem  doininus  Rex  de  assensu  consilii  sui  dicto  Ricardo  de  regardo  liberare 
mandavit  causa  predicti  officii  sui  .  .  .  prout  Roberto  Fry  nuper  clerico  de  consilio 
nuper  Regis  solutumfuit  {ibid.  1  Hen.  VI,  Easter,  m.  9). 

'**  Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls,  1  Ric.  Ill,  p.  461. 

«8  Nicolas,  Proceedings  of  the  Privy  Council,  iii.  18. 
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The  Long  Parliament  of  Charles  II 

ON  29  May  1660  the  long  exiled  Charles  Stuart,  now  called  to 
the  English  throne,  rode  into  London,  escorted  by  the  nobility 
and   gentry   of  the  realm,   guarded   by   its   choicest  troops,  and 
welcomed  no  less   by  the  parliament  which  had  invited  him  to 
return  than  by  the  shouting  crowds  who  lined  the  streets.     The 
authorities  of  the  City  gave  him  a  banquet,  the  evening   saw  a 
thousand  bonfires  lighted  in  his  honour,  and  on  every  side  there 
■echoed  expressions  of  the  deep  satisfaction  at  his  return.     *  Surely,' 
he  is  reported  to  have  said,  with  that  easy  cynicism  which  was  so 
large  a  part  of  his  wit,  *  it  was  his  own  fault  he  had  stayed  away  so 
long,  since  every  one  seemed  so  glad  to  have   him  back.'      And 
the  implication  behind  that  shrewd  observation  was  the  key  to 
the  situation.     To  the  casual  observer  there  would  have  appeared 
little   question   of  the   full   and  free  restoration  of  monarchy  in 
England.     But  to  those  in  authority  the  matter  did  not  present  itself 
in  such  a  simple  form.     They  had  dreamed  and  planned  so  long,  they 
had  so  often  been  thwarted,  that  they  were  fully  alive  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  problem  now  presented  to  them,  and  to  the  necessity 
of  haste  and  caution  in  securing  the  kingdom  now  so  suddenly  and 
it  seemed  almost  miraculously  placed  in  their  hands.     Already  on 
the  way  from  Dover  to  London  they  had  formed  a  council  for  the 
new  king,  and  they  scarcely  waited  to  reach  the  capital  before 
•entering  into  negotiations  with  the  parliamentary  leaders.     The 
summer  months  of  1 660  were  crowded  with  their  activities.     The 
administration. was  reorganised,  the  revenue  established,  the  bases 
of  punishment  and  indemnity  for  participation  in  the  recent  troubles 
•determined,  the  army  disbanded,  and  steps  taken  to  settle  the  church. 
For  this  great  work  the  existing  machinery  of  state  was  pushed 
.to  the  limit  of  its  powers.     Yet  it  became  increasingly  evident  as 
time  went  on  that  one  department  at  least  of  the  new  government 
was  incompetent  for  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  greater  problems 
to  be  Taced7  ~  This  was  the  parUament.      Itself  a  constitutional 
anomaly,  it  was  no  basis  for   permanent  government,  much  less 
for  the  impending  settlement  of  the  constitution.     For  such  work 
it  was  necessary  to  have  a  legislative  body  regularly  summoned 
by  the  king,  regularly  chosen^^  the  whole  body  of  electors,  whose 
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authority  should  be  unquestioned.  And  if  the  fact  that  the  con- 
vention was  largely  composed  of  the  party  known  as  presbyterian 
affected  the  opinions  of  the  Anglicans  at  the  head  of  affairs,  who 
hoped  for  success  in  a  new  general  election,  it  detracted  nothing 
from  the  weight  or  influence  of  their  arguments.  In  accordance 
with  these,  at  any  rate,  the  work  of  the  convention  was  brought  to 
a  close  in  the  last  days  of  1660  _and  preparations  were  made  to 
choose  a  new  parliament.  On  29  Dec.  the  convention  wa& 
dissolved,  with  an  admonition  from  the  chancellor  that  its  members- 
should  see  to  it  that  men  well  affected  to  king  and  church 
should  be  chosen  as  their  successors.^ 

The  burst  of  popular  acclaim  which  had  greeted  Charles  on  his^ 
return  and  the  apparently  easy  triumph  of  the  Restoration  would 
seem  from  this  distance  and  in  view  of  the  event  to  have  made  pre- 
paration and  admonition  alike  unnecessary.  But  the  situation  of 
affairs  in  1661  did  not  bear  the  same  aspect  to  the  men  of  that  day 
as  it  does  to  us.  They  could  not  look  forward  to  certain  triumph. 
The  dark  days  of  the  rule  of  the  saints  were  too  fresh  in  their 
minds  not  to  make  them  fear  a  recurrence  of  those  troubled  times. 
The  same  posts  which  brought  loyal  addresses  from  the  country 
brought  also  rumours,  and  often  more  than  rumours,  of  plot  and 
conspiracy  and  smouldering  rebellion.  The  cheers  of  the  army,. 
now  safely  disbanded,  had  rung  in  their  ears  with  as  much  menace 
as  welcome,  and  the  parliament  just  dismissed,  though  it  had 
restored  monarchy,  discovered  in  that  very  act  a  disposition  to 
limit  royal  power.  The  ebullitions  of  shouting  crowds  gave  them 
little  confidence,  for  the  fate  of  the  new  administration  lay  not  in 
such  hands  but  in  those  of  corporation  members  and  freeholders 
of  county  constituencies.  The  opinions  of  these  were  as  yet 
neither  fully  known  nor  to  be  determined  without  a  general 
election.  One  thing  alone  was  certain.  While  the  balance  of 
public  opinion  for  the  moment  inclined  towards  the  new  government,, 
as  the  hotter  spirits  of  the  fallen  party  dreamed  of  mending  their 
broken  fortunes  by  counter-revolution,  the  more  sober  portion  of 
that  party  would  strain  every  nerve  to  ^eep~^ogether  a  group  in. 
parliament  which,  if  not  wholly  opposed  to  the  new  regime,  would 
at  least  not  be  wholly  devoted  to  it.  In  particular,  those  who  had 
not  gone  the  full  length  of  the  Revolution,  nor  were  yet  reconciled 
to  the  full  measure  of  the  Restoration,  the  so-called  presbyterians,. 
might,  by  their  recognised  strength  in  the  boroughs,  return  to  the 
new  parliament,  as  they  had  to  the  old,  a  large  representation 
unfavourable  to  unlimited  monarchy  and  still  more  to  unlimited 
episcopacy.  But  the  court  was  not  alone  in  its  forebodings.  The 
a;ction8  and  especially  the  threats  of  many  returned  cavaliers, 
augured  ill  for  their  old  opponents  in  the  probable  event  of  aa 

'  Pari.  Hist.  iv.  166-77. 
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/  Anglican  and  royalist  success.  Both  sides  therefore  girded  them- 
selves for  the  struggle.^  The  administration  had  from  the  first  an 
evident  advantage  in  the  return  of  the  royalists  to  their  political 
rights,  from  which  they  had  been  long  excluded,  in  the  resumption 
of  control  in  many  boroughs  by  court  and  courtiers,  and  in  the 
revulsion  of  feeling  throughout  the  nation  in  favour  of  church  and 
crown.  We  might  expect  an  election  full  of  interest  and  excitement. 
Yet,  whether  we  judge  from  the  small  numb3r  of  election  accounts 
which  have  come  down  to  us  or  from  the  content  of  those  accounts, 
or  from  the  few  contests  which  arose  in  the  commons  from  the 
struggle,  we  must  conclude  that  it  was  at  worst  drunken  and  noisy 
in  many  places  and  was  notably  free  from  those  faults  which  the 
fiercer  contests  of  later  years  engendered.^ 

The  coronation,  which  took  place  during  the  elections,  in  cir- 
cumstances of  splendour  calculated  to  impress  the  public  mind  and  to 
remove  the  last  possible  objections  to  the  regularity  of  the  succession,. 
had  given  the  court  an  opportunity  to  attach  to  itself  a  considerable 
body  of  influential  persons  by  the  bestowal  of  dignities,  and  thus- 
further  to  fortify  its  position.  The  abortive  rising  of  the  London, 
cooper,  Venner,  and  his  followers  in  January  1661  had  enablec 
government  to  retain  a  larger  force  of  trustworthy  troops  in  its 
seryic©-ihan  ha3~l5een  anticipated ;  and  as  the  new  members  began 
to  find  their  way  up  to  London  the  elections,  which  had  not  been 
over  favourable  to  the  court  at  first,  were  seen  to  have  furnished 
to  the  crown  another  source  of  strength  in  a  majority  in  the  com- 
mons. Parliament  had  suffered  strange  vicissitudes  in  the  preced- 
ing twenty  years.  Eeform  and  revolution  had  run  their  course, 
and  of  the  great  body  which  had  begun  the  long  journey  ending 
in  Cromwellian  supremacy  but  a  handful  had  been  found  to  declare 
the  dissolution  of  the  most  famous  of  all  English  parliaments 
when  time  had  brought  Monk  and  the  Eestoration.  Yet,  strange 
as  were  the  vicissitudes,  this  election  proved  that  the  continuity 
of  English  political  life  under  such  conditions  was  stranger  still. 
Near  a  hundred  of  that  old  long  parliament^  fp^nd  thei*  way  into 
the  new  house  of  commons,  while  fully  half  of  th^convention 

-.    followed  the  chancellor's  suggestion  by  coming  ba^  themselves.'* 

="  See  various  notices  and  letters  in  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Dom.,  1660-1,  to 
this  effect,  especially  letters  stopped  during  electrons,  pp.  535-42. 

'  For  the  Wiltshire  election,  see  Seymour  Papers,  Brit.  Mus.,  Add.  MS.  3232-1 
f.  74 ;  and  the  chancellor's  speech,  Pari.  Hist.  iv.  180. 

*  Return  of  Members  of  Parliament,  1265-1902.     The  youth  of  many  members  so 

,€trongly  impressed  itself  on  observers  that  this  seems  the  more  remarkable.     '  I  will 

'    keep  them  '  said  Charles  '  till  their  beards  grow  ' ;  and  the  laxity  of  attendance  in  the 

,  ei6ly  days  was  noted  by  more  than  one.     I  have  taken  the  more  care  therefore  to 

/.verify  my  conclusion.     The  lists  for  the  parliament  of  1659-60  are  very  incomplete. 

The  statement  in  the  text  holds  true  for   those  whose   names   appear,  and  would, 

I  think,  be  true  of  the  rest.     The  judgment  in  each  case  was  arrived  at  only  after 

careful  comparison  of  the  lists  name  by  name. 
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But  among  those  who  had  played  a  part  in  politics  before  the  war 
and  those  who  had  risen  to  distinction  during  those  troublous 
times  there  appeared  a  younger  generation,  as  yet  unknown  to 
political  life,  many  of  them  scions  of  great  houses,  profane  and 
swearing  young  fellows,  courtiers  then  or  to  be.  Upon  such  a 
body  devolved  the  settlement  of  the  difficult  and  complicated 
questions  raised  in  the  preceding  period  and  the  laying  of  founda- 
tions for  the  future  in  a  sense  as  yet  all  but  unknown  in  English 
politics. 

The  situation  developed  in  an  atmosphere  of  triumphant 
royalism  ;  but  at  least  in  the  direction  of  parliamentary  affairs  it 
was  a  royalism  which  for  the  time  centred  in  the  chancellor 
rather  than  the  king.  The  royal  devotion  to  pleasure,  which  made 
Hr.  Baptist  May,  titular  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber,  but  more 
accurately  known  to  his  contemporaries  by  names  harsh  to  modern 
ears,  of  more  immediate  importance  to  the  king  than  his  chancellor, 
threw  into  the  hands  of  the  latter  an  amount  of  power  unusual  even 
for  the  first  minister.  Other  reasons  combined  to  further  Hyde's 
supremacy  and  to  justify  it.  A  moderate  royalist  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Eevolution,  he  had  devoted  himself  to  Charles  in  his  exile, 
and  was  at  the  Eestoration  the  natural  adviser  of  the  king.  Dili- 
gent in  business,  with  a  turn  and  experience  rather  for  diplomacy 
than  administration,  loyal  and  devout,  and  of  undoubted  royalist 
and  Anglican  sentiments,  he  had  the  confidence  of  the  now  domin- 
ant party.  Only  among  the  new  friends  and  sycophants  about 
the  king  his  unbending  code  of  morals,  his  devotion  to  the  church, 
and  his  neglect  or  contempt  of  the  younger  men,  together  with 
a  certain  tendency  to  dogmatise  and  moralise,  met  with  dis- 
pleasure. Yet,  whatever  feelings  might  already  be  stirring  the 
inmost  circles  of  politics,  in  the  larger  field  it  was  evident  that, 
so  long  as  no  breach  came  between  king,  chancellor,  royalists,  and 
Anglicans,  no  opposition  was  likely  to  prevail.'  At  the  head  of 
affairs  the  new  council  took  its  place.  It  comprised  some  thirty 
members,  and  the  compromise  which  had  restored  Charles  found 
expression  here  by  the  inclusion  of  no  less  than  twelve  men  who 
had  borne  arms  against  the  late  king,  ^he  inner  junto  or  cabinet 
had  for  its  chief  members  General  Monk  and  the  three  old  royalist 
friends  Hyde,  Southampton,  and  Qrmond,  who  with  their  followers 
represented  the  dominant  influence  in  the  government.  But 
beside  them  had  already  developed  a  younger  interest,  represented 
by  such  men  as  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  royib-list  indeed  but 
by  no  means  Anglican,  trained  under  the  Commonwealth  and 
partaking  of  the  spirit  and  policy  bred  in  those  times.  In  the 
commons  this  younger  group  found  some  adherents  among  mem- 
bers who  had  no  outlet  for  their  ambition  under  the  rule  of  old 

*  Clarendon,  Life,  i.  305,  355. 
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cavaliers  following  the  lead  of  the  chancellor.  They,  unlike  the 
presbyterian  opposition,  served  the  court,  but  their  allegiance 
looked  largely  to  advancement.*'  , 

The  trial  of  strength  was  not  long  delayed.  On  8  May  1661 
the  king  opened  parliament  in  due  form,  with  a  speech  from  the 
throne.  It  was  the  first  time  in  some  twenty  years  that  this  had 
been  done.  The  situation  of  affairs,  the  importance  of  the  impend- 
ing settlement,  made  the  ceremony  one  of  profound  interest ;  and 
it  might  have  been  expected  that  the  opening  speeches  which 
declared  the  policy  of  the  new  government  would  have  reflected 
the  seriousness  and  importance  of  the  occasion.  But  the  speeches 
neither  of  king  nor  of  chancellor  were  in  themselves  of  striking 
interest.  The  king,  as  so  well  became  him,  was  all  graciousness. 
He  presented  but  two  matters  of  business,  the  importance  of  the 
act  of  indemnity  and  the  announcement  of  his  approaching 
marriage.  The  chief  part  was  left  to  the  chancellor,  and  from 
his  lips  the  houses  learned  the  proposals  for  the  settlement  of  the 
kingdom.  He  began  by  pressing  upon  them  thfiJOBCfisaity:  of  con- 
y^firmingihe_acis.of  the  convention  and  the  completion  of  the  work 
^  of  restoration.  He  urged  the  sp^^dy  settlement  of  the  revenue, 
the  complete  paym^  of  the  army  and  navy,  already  begun,  the 
devising  and  enforcing  of  some  sort  of  religious  uniformity,  and 
the  suppression  of  seditious  preachers,  together  with  stricter  laws 
against  conspiracy  aad'^sedition.  In  his  answer  to  the  address  of 
the  speaker  the  chancellor  offered  two  minor  proposals,  one  for 
the  better  control  of  election  excesses,  the  other  for  the  draining  of 
the  Fens. 

Such  was  the  initial  programme  of  the  Eestoration.  It  con- 
tained among  much  other  matter  two  questions  of  prime  political 
importance,  the  confirmation  of  the  act  of  indemnity  and  the 
question  of  religious  uniformity.  The  rest  were,  on  the  whole, 
matters  to  which  any  party  might  well  have  given  its  assent.'' 
The  first  of  these  measures  almost  immediately  roused  all  the 
partisan  passion  of  the  commons.  Necessary  as  it  was  to  the  very 
existence  of  the  government,  it  was  not  the  less  stoutly  opposed 
by  the  cavaliers,  and  it  was  only  after  long  and  bitter  struggles  that 
it  was  finally  forced  througl/by  the  practical  refusal  of  the  king  to 
consider  any  other  business  till  it  was  passed.  The  temper  shown 
in  this  matter  was  carried  into  the  consideration  of  other  questions. 
A  mass  of  business  pressed  upon  the  commons,  yet  they  began  their 
/  deliberations  by  compelling  every  member  to  take  the  Sacrament 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  England,  under  pain  of 
expulsion.  Ten  days  later  they  ordered  the  document  which,  in  their 
words,  '  had  caused  so  much  mischief,'  the  Solemn  League  and 

*  Compare  the  list  given  by  Masson,  Life  of  Milton,  iii.  17-9. 
'  Pari  Hist.  iv.  182-208  ;  Clarendon,  Life,  Cont.  par.  185-6. 
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Covenant,  to  be  burned  by  the  ccterlmon  hangman.  They  afterwards 
condemned  to  the  same  fate  the  acts  for  erecting  the  high  court 
of  justice  to  try  Charles  I,  for  subscribing  to  the  engagement 
against  the  king  and  the  house  of  lords,  for  renouncing  the  title 
of  Charles  Stuart,  for  establishing  a  Commonwealth,  and  for  the 
security  of  the  Protector's  person.  In  one  sweeping  resolution 
they  pronounced  it  treason  not  only  to  make  war  against  the  king, 
or  attempt  to  depose  him  or/^ut  him  to  death,  but  even  to  express 
a  desire  to  do  so,  to  declare  him  a  papist  or  a  heretic,  to  speak 
against  the  existing  government,  to  maintain  the  legality  of  the 
long  parliament  or  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  or  to 
declare  that  parliament  had  any  legislative  authority  without  the 
king.  With  these  measures  and  a  bill  to  relieve  the  immediate 
necessities  of  the  crown  by  voluntary  gifts  they  met  the  king  on 
8  July  and  received  his  sanction  to  their  acts.^ 

The  time  since  their  first  meeting  had  been  short,  but  it  had 
sufficed  to  show  the  strength  as  well  as  the  temper  of  the  majority 
in  the  commons.     Flushed  with  success,  they  turned  to  declare  the 
)Ower   of  militia   vested   in   the  crown,  thus -giving -up  -anothfir 
)rinciple  for  which>me  civil  war  had  been  fought.     Here  and  in 
the   act  they  now   passed,   restoring   temporal   authority  to  the 
clergy,  they  strengthened  the  cause  of  reaction.     The  acts  of  the 
convention   were    fully    confirmed,    a    further    act    against    the 
regicides    completed   their    destruction,    and   a   harmless-looking 
measure  for  preventing  tumults  arising  from  petitions  served-to 
i^mitihat  privilege  to  the  further  advantage  of  the  crown.     When 
the  houses  rested  from  their  labours  on  30  July,  by  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  session,  the  activity  of  the  royalist  Anglicans  seemed 
1  equalled  only  by   their  success.     The  houses  had  passed  fifteen 
j  public  and  sixteen  private  bills  of  their  own,  besides  confirming 
sixty-nine  of  the  convention.     If  the  majority  had  been  somewhat 
balked  of  their  revenge  on  the  men  of  the  old  rSgime  by  the  act 
of  indemnity,  they  had  taken  full  revenge  on  its  measures  ;  and 
they  had,  besides,  triumphed  as  definitely  over  their  opponents,  the 
(•presbyterians,  in  the  commons,  as  their  allies,  the  Anglican  clergy, 
had  meanwhile  triumphed  over  the  presbyterian  ministers  in  the 
Savoy  conference.^ 
^  The  administration  seemed  now  firmly  established.     The  ques- 

1  tions  of  the  parliament  and  the  army  were  settled,  the  king  had 
I  been  crowned,  the  more  important  of  the  old  royal  prerogatives  had 
been  restored  to  him,  the  measures  of  the  Commonwealth  had  been 
overthrown,  the  regicides  had  been  punished.  There  remained  but 
one  principal  question  to  be  solved,  that  of  the  dissenters.  What 
the  solution  was  likely  to  be,  the  temper  of  the  earlier  proceedings 

*  statutes ;  Journals  of  the  House  of  ComvioTis ;  Pari.  Hist.  iv.  210-3, 
»  Statutes ;  Pari.  Hist.  iv.  222. 
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of  the  commons  in  matters  where  religion  was  involved  had  clearly- 
shown .  There,  as  in  the  Savoy  conference,  uniformity  without 
comprehension  had  been  the  interpretation  of  the  chancellor's 
opening  declaration  of  policy.  Besides  this  there  were  two  other 
points  to  be  considered,  the  position  of  the  king  and  the  strength 
of  the  nonconformists.  The  royal  declaration  from  Breda  and 
various  steps  taken  after  the  king's  return  had  given  hopes  that 
some  form  of  toleration  or  comprehension  was  to  be  expected  by  at 
least  the  greater  and  more  moderate  sects.  But  the  rising  tide  of 
Anglicanism,  the  fears  of  renewed  political  disturbances  by  the 
encouragement  of  dissenters,  and  the  strengthening  of  the  dominant 
party  in  control  of  affairs  overbore  the  promises  and  opinions  of 
the  king.  The  failure  of  the  Savoy  conference  in  April  destroyed 
the  last  hopes  of  any  agreement  on  the  ecclesiastical  side  ;  the  king 
seemed  content  to  withdraw  from  the  controversy,  and  the  matter 
herefore  came  into  the  hands  of  parliament.  The  strength  of  jhe^ 
n onconformists  in  .ihe_.  ciiaiiiiDna-  coiise4ijentlj„„becomes  of  vital 
importance  to  our  understanding  of  the  history  of  the  period.  It 
cannot,  like  the  strength  of  the  dissenters  in  the  nation  at  large,  be 
called  a  vexed  question.  Historians  are  well-nigh  united  in  assert- 
ing that  the  presbyterian  party  was  practically  annihilated  in  the 
late  election.  They  have  based  their  opinions  on  the  evident 
triumph  of  the  Anglicans  in  this  session,  and  on  a  contemporary 
statement  that  but  fifty-six  presbyterians  found  places  in  the 
house  of  commons.  Hard  as  it  is  to  explain  much  of  the  later 
history  of  the  parliament  on  this  basis,  the  evidence  seems  con- 
clusive. But  if  we  consider  that  the  presbyterians  had  been 
the  dominant  force  in  the  convention,  that  they  had  opposed 
the  restoration  neither  of  monarchy  nor  of  episcopacy,  though 
desiring  to  limit  both,  that  they  had  lost  neither  their  leaders  nor 
their  strength  in  the  boroughs,  it  becomes  difficult  to  see  how  one 
election  could  have  thus  destroyed  such  a  party.  And  in  particular 
if  we  consider  the  later  history  of  this  parliament  the  destruction 
of  the  presbyterian  party  seems  incredible.  To  prove  fully  the 
inaccuracy  of  the  statement  regarding  the  fifty-six  presbyterians 
would  anticipate  much  of  our  story,  but  some  reasons  may  be  indi- 
cated here  for  discrediting  it,  precise  though  it  be.^" 

During  the  first  and  decisive  month  of  party  struggle  in  the 
commons  we  have  but  four  divisions.  It  so  happens  that  two  of 
them  were  not  only  among  the  largest  in  the  history  of  this 
parliament,  but  that  they  were  on  matters  of  almost  strictly 
party  significance.  On  the  question  of  burning  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant  it  is  fair  to  say  that  all  royalists,  cavaliers, 
Anglicans,   catholics,   and   trimmers   would   have   voted    in    the 

'"  For  the  Clarendonian-Anglican  attitude  towards  the  presbyterians  cf.  Clarendon, 
Life,  Cont.  par.  16-7. 
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affirmative,  and  that  only  those  avowedly  in  the  opposition, 
presbyterians  particularly,  would  har^^'entured  to  divide  against 
it.  Yet  the  vote  on  this  was  228  jfo  103.  JAgain,  on  the  question 
which  was  raised  during  the  disci^sion^w  the  act  of  indemnity, 
as  to  whether  all  members  coming  to  committee  on  the  bill 
should  be  allowed  votes,  a  question  in  many  ways  like  the  other, 
if  somewhat  less  religious  and  more  political,  the  vote  stood 
209  to  129.^'  Whatever  explanations  may  be  given  it  seems  clear 
enough  from  these  votes  that  from  the  beginning  the  opposition 
in  the  commons  was  double  the  number  usually  allotted  to  it ;  and 
we  have  in  this  fact  not  only  an  answer  to  many  questions  which 
arise  later  in  our  discussion,  but  a  solution  of  one  of  the  two  great 
I  problems  which  had  hitherto  confronted  the  Anglicans,  what 
should  be  the  form  of  the  coming  attack  on  the  dissenters,  and 
what  was  the  strength  of  the  opposition  it  would  meet.  The  other, 
what  would  be  the  attitude  of  the  king,  seems  not  as  yet  to  have 
much  troubled  them. 

Equally  royalist  and  much  more  Anglican,  therefore,  was  the 

tone  of  the  house  when  it  met  again  on  20_^iiy.     In  the  opening 

speech  from  the  throne  the  third  question  of  the  Anglicans  was 

answered.     The  king,  as  usual,  pressed  strongly  for  revenue,  but 

adverting  to  what  was  in  all  men's  minds,  religious  matters,  he 

I .  declared  that  these  were  too  hard  for  him  to  solve,  and  he  would  leave 

||   them  to  the  houses.^ ^     It  was  the  signal  for  persecution,  and  it 

hardly  needed  the  spur  of  reported  presbyterian  plots,  though  these 

were  not  wanting,  to  urge  the  commons  to  action.     A  grant  of 

1,200,000L  *  for  his  majesty's  present  occasions  '  and  some  further 

discussion  of  the  regicides  served  as  a  prelude  to  the  main  business 

y  of  the  session,  which  presently  came  to  a  head  in  the  first  great 

''         attack  on  nonconformity,  the  corporatjiiiL-aet.  ,  This,  providing,  as 

I  ^/^  '   it  did,  that  all  memli^rs  of  corporations  should  renounce  the  Solemn 

League  and  (Mvenant,   receive   the  Sacrament   according  to   the 

Anglican  jite,  and  take  an  oath  of  something  very  close  to  passive 

obedience,  would,  if  literally  carried  out,  have  meant  the  extinction 

of  nonconformity  in  English  politics.     The  strength  developed  by 

the  presbyterians  had  served,  it  would  seem,  only  to  invite  their 

destruction,  and  it  was  significant  of  this  that  the  first  stroke  was 

levelled  against  their  political  strongholds.     None  knew  their  danger 

better  than  the  dissenters  themselves,  and  they  sought  every  means, 

in  and  out  of  parliament,  to  defeat  or  delay  the  measure.     Their 

^  I      efforts  were  vain.     On  20  Dec,  it  was  presented  to  Charles  with  the 


.\ 


bill  of  supply,  an  ominous  co^Ttncti<m,  and  both  received  his  assent. 

"  Journals  of  tlie  House  of  Co7»7uotes\M liiroughout  the  whole  period  adherence  or 
non-adherence  to  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  is  almost  the  prime  test  of  loyalty 
to  church  and  crown. 

»-  Pari.  Hist.  iv.  222-4. 
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Two  points,  however,  this  struggle  bfdught  out  with  great  clear- 
ness, the  strength  of  the  dissenters/iiTtlie  commons,  where  the  test 
vote  on  the  measure  was  185  to /i36,ynd  the  weakness  of  the  sup- 
port of  that  royal  word  on  which  it^h^y  had  relied.     One  exception  to   [ 
the  general  operation  of  this  act  in  the  case  of  London  is  of  much 
significance^  yWe  shall  see  that  in  the  end  the  measure  proved  of 
little  more  avail  in  other  places  unprotected  by  the  terms  of  the  act.'' 
When  the  houses  resumed  on  7  Jan .^^1662  much  unfinished 
business  still  lay  before  them.     The  problem  of  tbe  royal  revenues, 
and  still  more  of  the  royal   debts,   was  already  serious,  and   on 
1  March  Charles  took  the  unusual   step  of  calling  the  commons 
alone  before  him  to  consider  the  situation.     He  referred  briefly  to 
the  expected  arrival  of  his  wife,  but  the  burden  of  his  remarks  was, 
as  before,   revenue   and    religion,   uniformity   and   supply.     The 
speech  was  effective.     Chief  among  the  measures  passed  in  the 
remainder  of  the  session  two  stand  together  in  bad  eminence,  the 
tax  known  as  hearth  money  and  the  second   great  blow  at   the 
dissenters,  the  afit-Qf-jmifoHaity.     The  one  established  a  new  and 
inquisitorial  system   oi   taxation,  the  other   completed   the   work 
begun  in  the  corporation  act  by  enforcing  impossible  conditions  on 
conscientious  presbyterians  as  the  price  of  remaining  in  the  church. 
It  excluded  from  their  positions  all  clergymen  and  schoolmasters  > 
who  refused  assent  to  the  Book  o/ Common  Prayer,  and  required  the  | 
use  of  that  book  in  all  religioiks  services.     Opposition  to  this  in  the 
face  of  the  earlier  defeats,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  king  from  the 
position  of  the  declarations  of  Breda  and  of  October  1660,  seemed 
quite  hopeless ;  yet  it  was  by  narrower  margins  and  smaller  votes 
than  those  which  had  forced  the  corporation  act  upon  them  that  they 
were  now  defeated.    The  numbers  were  less,  but  the  result  was  the 
same.     Down  to  this  time  the  reaction  in  church  and  state  had 
been  neither  violent  nor   unjustifiable,   but  with   this   winter   of  . 
1661-2  there  began  that  period   of  persecution  which  not  only   ; 
forms  the  most  important  event  in  the  history  of  the  church  since 
the  Eeformation  but  has   full  as  much  significance  in  the  world 
of  politics.     The  pame  spirit  which  passed  the  act  of  uniformity 
showed  itself  furtlier  in  the  act  for  the  regulation  of  the  press,  in 
another  agains^  the  quavers,  in  the  restoration  of  all  advowsons 
and  the  like  ^o  their  former  owners  and  their  release  from  the 
charges   of    delinquency.     The    arrival   of   the   new   queen   gave 
point  to  the  royal  request  for  the  improvement  of  London,  and 
the   ever   present  rumours  of  plots  furnished  an  excuse  for   still   \ 
further  regulation  of  the  militia  in  a  manner  favourable  to  the   ^ 
crown.^^ 

"  Journals  of  tlie  House  of  Commons  ;  Pari.  Hist.  iv.  227-9. 
'*  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons.    Compare  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Dom., 
1661-2,  p.  377 ;  Pari.  Hist.  iv.  230-47. 
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With  such  measures  ended,  on  19  May.  Ififi^  the  longest,  the 
.  busiest,  and  in  some  respects  the  most  important  session  of  parlia- 
ment during  Charles's  reign.  It  had^Jbeen  in  actual  session  188 
days ;  it  had  passed  fifty-two  public  and  sixty  private  acts  of  its  own, 
besides  confirming  the  sixty-nine '  acts  of  the  convention.  But 
these  numbers,  great  as  they  are,  indicate  but  faintly  the  impor- 
tance of  a  session  which  in  effect  not  only  settled  most  of  the  great 
issues  raised  in  the  preceding  twenty  years  of  revolution,  either  by 
active  legislation  oj*  by  silent  acquiescence,  but  laid  down  a  policy 
in  church  and  state  which,  little  less  important  than  those  measures 
which  reformed  the  church  of  England,  has  shaped  events  from  that 
day  to  our  own.  This  was,  as  one  might  indeed  expect,  seen  then 
but  dimly  if  at  all.  The  king's  closing  speech  devoted  itself  to 
the  excessive  number  of  private  bills,  to  greater  economy,  to  the 
supervision  of  beggars,  and  the  improvement  of  the  militia.  Even 
the  chancellor,  though  he  touched  on  the  hope  of  closer  union  in 
the  church  by  the  conforming  of  dissenters,  which  he  professed 
to  believe  would  now  take  place  as  a  result  of  the  recent  acts, 
laid  less  weight  on  this  than  on  sharper  laws  against  refractory 
persons  and  libellers  and  the  urgency  of  the  improvement  of  the 
militia.'' 

If  we  consider  merely  the  matter  of  legislation  it  might  well 
/  seem  that   the   Anglican-royalist   success  was   complete   and  the 
overthrow  of  their  opponents  decisive.     The  system  and  doctrines 
of  the  Eevolution  had  been  destroyed  ;  the  king  seemed  again  to  be 
supreme  in  the  state,  the  bishops  in  the  church,  and  the  party  of 
limited  monarchy  and  episcopacy  proscribed  in  both.     It  might 
well  have  appeared  to  many  who  had  taken  up  arms  against  the 
king  for  what  they  conceived  to  be  the  rights  of  Englishmen  that 
the  civil  war  had  been  a  useless  sacrifice.     But  this  conclusion, 
I  though  in  large  measure  justified,  was  not  wholly  true.     The  struggle 
i  to  bring  about  the  reaction  had  also  served  to  bring  out  the  strength 
1  of  those  opposed  to  it.     In  the  commons,  as  we  have  seen,  that 
party  had  not  only  not  been  destroyed  by  the  events  of  the  session 
but   had   actually  increased   its  voting  strength  under  the  fierce 
attacks  of  the  Anglicans.     In  the  council  the  party  opposed  to  the 
chancellor  had,  before  the  end  of  this  first  session,  been  thrown  into 
more  direct  antagonism,  aided  by  a  certain  alienation  of  the  king 
from  his  minister,  and  was  already  bidding  for  the  support  of  those 
younger  men  in  the  commons  who  found  themselves  neglected  by 
the  older  party.     There  were  not  wanting  signs  that  the  extreme 
measures  passed  were  likely  to  go  beyond   public   opinion.     The 
commons  had  ordered  the  burning  of  the    Solemn  League   and 
Covenant,  but   the   people,  says  the  old  diarist,  did  not  greatly 

'*  Pari.  Hist.  iv.  247-54.    The  average  number  of  members  present  in  the  com- 
mons at  divisions  during  this  session  was  187. 
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rejoice  at  it.  The  heavy  and  now  inquisitorial  taxation  fell  more  ( 
sensibly  upon  the  people  at  large  than  ever  had  the  Cromwellian 
exactions,  and  it  was  little  comfort  to  those  who  paid  to  know  that 
it  was  legal,  when  they  contrasted  the  extravagance  of  royal  luxury  | 
with  the  frugality  of  the  Protector.  The  commissioners  of  the 
j  corporation  act  and  of  the  hearth  money  were  now  to  set  out  on 
j'  their  most  unpopular  task,  and  bring  the  situation  home  to  every 
house  and  freeholder,  at  the  same  time  that  the  operation  of  the  [ 
act  of  uniformity  was  driving  the  most  progressive  element  of  the 
clergy  from  their  livings  and  uniting  the  dissenters  among  them- 
selves. It  was  impossible  that  the  result  should  not  be  a  great 
change  in  opinion  among  the  people. ^^ 

Yet,  whatever  change   was  produced,  it  seemed  to  have  little 
opportunity  of  making  its  way  into   parliament,  since  a  general 
election   was   not  to  be  thought   of.     At  this  juncture,  however, 
there  emerged  one  of  the  most  important  forces  at  work  in  the     i  0 
long   history   of  this    parliament,   an    unprecedented   change   of  (^^ 
membersEipT    The  natural  causes  which  at  all  times  affect  such 
a  body  as  the  house  of  commons  were  doubly  active  in  the  present 
instance,  when  there   was   an   unusually  large  proportion  of  old 
men,  and  the  number  of  elder  sons  succeeding  to  titles  and  the  , 
rewards  of  loyal  service  sent  many  to  the  upper  house.     It  is  not  ' 
ygurprising  that   before  the  second^aession  twenty-four  seats. had 
'^changed  hands.     In  later  years  the  chancellor  complained  that  in  | 
these  days  even  the  menial  servants  of  the  king,  *  as  well  below 
as  above  stairs,'  found  places  in  parliament.     But  if  the  lesson 
taught  the  court  by  the  Anglican  attack  on  the  boroughs  was  not 
lost,   neither  was  the  lesson  taught  the  opposition  by  the   early 
advantage  taken  of  this  change  of  membership  on  the  part  of  the 
court,  when  popular  opinion  veered  away  from  the  policy  of  the 
king.^^ 

But  the  bye-electionfl  through  which  the  courtiers  slipped  dis- 
creetly into  the  house  were  overshadowed  by  other  interests  during 
the  protracted  recess.  The  marriage  of  Charles  to  the  infanta  of 
Portugal,  the  trial  of  Sir  Henry  Yane  and  General  Lambert, 
followed  by  the  execution  of  the  one  and  the  banishment  of  the 

"  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Dom.,  1662-1663  ;  Kugge's  Diary ;  Clarendon's  Life  ; 
Pepys's  Diary.  For  disturbances  over  the  corporation  act  at  Norwich,  cf .  Calendar  of 
State  Papers,  Dom.,  Nov.  1662.  For  the  opposition  to  the  chimney  tax  cf.  De  Wique- 
fort's  correspondence,  ibid.  14  May  1662.  The  act  of  uniformity  came  into  effect 
24  Aug.  1662,  the  '  English  St.  Bartholomew's  Day.'  On  the  17th  it  was  estimated 
that  2,000  presbyterian  clergymen  preached  their  farewell  sermons.  These  dispersed 
among  the  people  in  other  employments,  or  as  secret  ministers  of  conventicles,  in  the 
ensuing  few  months.    Cf .  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Dom.,  scattered  notices,  1662-1672. 

"  Clarendon's  Life,  Cant.  par.  393.  Changes  in  membership  I  have  worked  out 
from  the  returns  of  members,  1213-1874,  corrected  by  Bean,  Pink,  and  numerous 
scattered  notices.  The  figures  have  been  carefully  collated  and  are  very  nearly  if  not 
quite  accurate  for  the  whole  parliament. 
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^  other,  and  the  signature  of  a  treaty  with  Holland  filled  the  early 
summer.  The_21th  of  August  saw  more  than  2,000  ministers 
driven  from  their  livings  by  the  act  of  uniformity,  and  the  begin- 
ning not  only  of  the  great  schism  in  English  protestantism  but  the 
further  defining  of  those  political  differences  which  crystallised 
rapidly  mto  parties.  A  declaration  „of_iiidulgence  issued  in  the 
last  days  of  1662^  aided  but  little  the  nonconformists  whom  it  was 
intended  to  help,  though  it  made  plain  the  policy  of  the  king  and 
roused  the  wrath  of  the  Anglicans.  But  that  wrath  was  swallowed 
up  in  the  more  widespread  feeling  stirred  by  the  sale  of  Dunkirk, 
which  after  four  years  of  English  possession  was  now  transferred 
to  France  for  the  sum  of  400,000  livres.  Neither  this  sum  nor 
the  important  though  unpopular  acquisitions  of  Bombay  and 
Tangier,  which  had  come  as  part  of  the  queen's  dower,  compensated 
in  the  public  mind  for  the  loss  of  a  place  which,  however  worthless 
and  expensive,  stood  as  a  reminder  of  the  foreign  glorie"s  of 
England  under  the  Protector.  If  the  declaration  roused  some 
opposition  to  the  king,  that  was  well-nigh  forgotten  in  the  un- 
popularity which  now  fell  upon  the  chancellor  for  his  supposed 
dictation  of  the  sale.^^  Nor  was  that  the  only  measure  for  which 
he  had  to  take  the  responsibility.  In  October  1662  a  messenger, 
Eichard  Bellings,  was  sent  from  the  English  to  the  papal  court 
to  solicit  a  cardinal's  hat  for  the  king's  kinsman,  the  abbe  Lord 
d'Aubigny.  That  embassy  had  a  deeper  meaning  than  Clarendon 
knew.  It  involved,  in  fact,  some  arrangement  looking  towards 
the  re-establiahment  of  Catholicism  in  England.  For  this,  as 
for  other  things  of  which  he  was  equally  guiltless,  he  paid  the 
penalty  in  due  time  as  the  scapegoat  Jor  the  king.  The  mission 
of  Bellings,  the  issue  of  the  declaration  of  indulgence,  and  the 
strengthening  of  the  catholic  party  about  the  king  at  this  time 
showed  clearly  enough  what  the  tendency  of  his  policy  was  to  be. 

\It  was  in  pursuance  of  this  policy  that  he  adopted  the  tone  with 
which  he  addressed  the  houses  in  the  new  session. 
^  The  king's  speech  on  the  reassembling  of  parliament,  18  Febr. 
1663,  reflected  the  ideas  uppermost  in  men's  minds.  His  defence 
of  the  declaration  of  indulgence,  in  which  he  announced  his  op- 
position to  capital  punishment  for  religious  dissent  and  presseifor 
the  dispensing  power,  was  perhaps  the  most  manly,  though  neither 
the  most  constitutional  nor  most  politic  utterance  of  his  reign., 
It  was,  indeed,  taken  very  ill  by  the  commons,  who,  thanking  him 
for  all  he  said,  save  what  related  to  the  declaration,  appointed  a 
committee  to  draw  up  an  answer  to  that  portion  of  his  speech. 
This  answer  clearly  marked  the  Anglican  position.  Eequesting  him 
to  proceed  no  further  with  the  principles  of  the   declaration  of 

>8  Pepys's  Diary,  20  Febr.  1664-5.    On  the  sale  of  Dunkirk,  see  Eanke,  History  of 
England  mainly  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  iii.  386  ff. 
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Breda,  they  declared  that,  having  assented  to  the  act  of  uniformity,\ 

the  king  had  m)  constitutional  right  to  invalidate  that  act  by  a  ] 

royal  indulgence,  establishing  schism  by  law  and  disturbing,  the  ' 

peace  of  the  realm.     Thereupon  ensued  a  controversy  between  the  | 

commons  and  the  king,  and  a  struggle  within  the  commons  itself,  onfl 

the  point.     In  this  the  Anglicans,  though  by  small  votes  and  close  jj      il ^ 

divisions,  were  finally  able  to  force  the  crown  to  issue  a  proclama- 1 

tion  against  dissenters  and  to  withdraw  the  declaration  of  indulgence.  . 

And  as  supply  had  accompanied  the  king's  assent  to  the  act,  so  a  new  j 

grant  accompanied  these  concessions.    In  other  respects  the  session  j 

had  little  political  importance.     There  was  an  abortive  attempt  of  (^Uu*^ 

Bristol  to  impeach  his  former  friend  the  chancellor,  and  an  equally 

vain  attempt  of  Lord  Eoberts  to  induce  parliament  to  grant  the 

king  dispensing  power.     One  matter,  however,  deserves  attention.^ 

The  vote  on  supply,  carried  by  159  to  111,  gives  almost  the  earliest  ^  ^^x-tv-, 

evidence  of  the  feeling  in  regard  to  court  finance  which  was  soon 

to  become  the  absorbing  question  of  the  reign.     When  on  27  July    ^ 

this  short  though  fruitful  session  was  prorogued  by  the  king,  thirty-    ~  ^'^^^^ 


six  bills  awaited  his  assent ;    of  the   seventeen   public  measures 


but  one,  that  for  the  better  ordering  of  the  militia,  was  of  political 
importance.  He  accepted  them  all  graciously,  and,  strange  words 
after  his  opening  speech,  went  on  to  express  his  regret  at  the 
absence  of  bills  against  popery  and  conventicles,  promising  that, 
failing  other  means,  he  would  himself  urge  such  measures  on  the 
next  session.^^ 

Again  the  followers  of  Clarendon  had  been  successful,  and! 
had,  in  the  adhesion  of  the  king,  promise  of  future  triumphs  and  > 
more  stringent  measures  of  persecution.  But  despite  the  king's 
apparent  support  they  had  begun  to  win  Pyrrhic  victories.  Agaong 
the  anti-Glarendonians  Buckingham  and  Ashley  had^  already  begun 
to  fight  the  chancellor  openly,  not,  it  was  believed,  without  the 
secret  connivance  of  the  king.  The  action  of  Bristol  and  Eoberts 
further  emphasised  the  situation.  The  breach  between  king  and 
chancellor  was  visibly  widening,  and  the  changes  taking  place  in 
the  council  reflected  that  situation.  By  death  or  resignation  the 
old  Clarendonians  were  being  replaced  by  a  younger  generation 
looking  rather  to  the  king  than  to  the  chancellor.^*'  In  the  com- 
mons eleven  more  new  members  took  the  place  of  men  first  chosen, 
and  two  the  places  of  those  who  themselves  had  come  in  since  the 
general  election,  bringing  up  the  total  to  thirty-five.  The  divisions 
had  begun  to  show  the  effects  of  lassitude  in  the  members,  their 
average  falling  to   170,  and  what  political  changes  were   evident 

'"  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  Pari.  Hist.  iv.  253-89 ;  Statutes. 

^^  In  April  1662  Prince  Eupert  and  Buckingham  were  admitted  of  the  council. 
In  the  following  October  Bennet  replaced  Nicholas,  and  Berkeley  replaced  Cornwallis 
as  treasurer  of  the  household.  Clarendon's  Life,  Cont.  par.  438-9  ;  Beatson,  Index. 
VOL.  XXI. — NO.  LXXXI.  D 
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were  in  the  direction  of  less  interest  in  religious  questions  and  more 
in  matters  of  finance.  ~, 

The  relative  calm  which  prevailed  in  this  session  endured 
through  a  recess  broken  only  by  an  insurrection  in  the  north, 
■whose  chief  result  was  to  give  another  argument  to  the  party  of 
intolerance.  A  few  matters  of  political  importance  kept  alive 
the  issues  of  preceding  sessions.  The  collection  of  hearth  money, 
.  y  the  activities  of  the  corporation  commissioners,  the  sufferings  of 
the  ejected  ministers,  the  reinstatement  of  their  conforming  suc- 
cessors, and  the  increasing  disagreements  with  the  Dutch  turned 
some  thoughts  towards  politics.  Among  those  in  authority  the 
autumn  and  winter  had  been  spent  in  probing  the  first  of  the 
formidable  conspiracies  which  threatened  the  government,  which, 
though  having  failed  in  its  purpose  of  raising  a  rebellion  in  the 
preceding  October,  had  none  the  less  developed  an  alarming 
"^  strength.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  others  equally  obvious, 
the  chief  problem  of  the  administration  was  the  perpetuation  of 
a  house  of  commons  which  had,  on  the  whole,  proved  itself  so 
favourable  to  king  and  church.  Many  believed  that  the  triennial 
act  was  still  in  force,  and  by  its  provisions  this  parliament  was 
rapidly  nearing  its  end. 

Accordingly  when  the  houses  reassembled  on  16  March  166£ 
the  royal  speech,  after  the  stereotyped  appeal  for  money,  entered 
a'  denial  of  the  force  of  that  act  and  demanded  its  repeal.  The 
request  fell  on  willing  ears.  The  houses  hurried  through  the 
desired  legislation,  to  which  the  king  gave  his  assent  on  5  April, 
thus  assuring  to  this  parliament  a  life  limited  only  by  the  j-oyal 
wish.  If  the  will  of  the  people  was  to  be  expressed  it  could  hence- 
forth be  only  through  bye-elections,  and  these,  therefore,  began  to 
I  gain  rapidly  in  importance  as  the  single  safeguard  against  an  at- 
tempt to  rule  through  a  perpetual  parliament.  But  the  brief 
|session  did  not  end  without  two  other  measures  of  capital  import- 
ance. The  first  of  these  was  the  promised  conventicle  act,  the 
third  of  the  great  persecuting  acts.  Its  passage  was  stimulated  by 
the  revelations  at  that  moment  being  made  of  the  widespread  con- 
spiracy among  the  more  desperate  of  the  fallen  party,  especially  in 
London,  in  the  north  and  west,  and  in  Ireland.  The  bill  forbade  the 
meeting  of  more  than  five  persons,  besides  the  family,  for  religious 
services  under  penalty  of  severe  and  cumulative  punishments,  and 
struck  a  blow  at  all  religious  meetings  of  dissenters,  which  were  so 
much  feared  as  hotbeds  of  sedition.  Finally  the  growing  differences 
with  the  Dutch  had  come  to  a  head  so  rapidly  that  parliament 
found  that  it  was  on  the  verge  of  war.  For  the  moment  it  con- 
tented itself  with  a  belHgerent  resolution  pledging  life  and  fortune 
to  assist  the  king  to  obtain  redress  from  the  states  for  the  insults 
to  the  English  in  India.     With  these,  the  chief  of  the  ten  public 
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and  eighteen   private   measures   of  the  session,  parliament  was  i 
prorogued  on  18  May.^^ 

Brief  as  was  the  session  it  had  a  political  importance  out  of  1^ 
proportion  to  its  length.     The  supremacy  of  the   Anglicans  was 
again   asserted   in   the  passage  of  the  conventicles  act,  but  the 
vote,  145  to  109,  showed  little  change  in  the  strength  of  the  two 
parties ;  and  this  is  all  the  more  surprising  in  view  of  the  part  the^ 
more  violent  dissenters  had  played  in  the  conspiracy  which  was 
then  being  unravelled.     The  court  had  accomplished  the  repeal  of 
the  triennial  act  with  comparative  ease,  and  the  situation  thus  far 
showed  little  change.    But  in  the  matter  of  the  war  the  case  was 
different.     The  chancellor  and  many  of  his  party  were  opposed  to  i 
the  war  policy  now  strongly  urged  by  the  new  men,^'^  and  in  the  j 
passage  of  the  warlike  resolution  they  met  their  first  serious  political 
check.    More  than  this,  in  the  present  temper  of  the  commons  they  I 
saw  themselves  likely  to  be  put  in  that  most  unfortunate  of  all  ( 
positions,  the  conduct  of  a  war  of  which  they  disapproved.     The . 
average  attendance  of  the  session  on  divisions  rose  to  194,  which  in 
some  sort  expresses  the  force  of  the  struggle.     In  view  of  the  policy 
avowed  in  the  repeal  of  the  triennial  act  the  change  in  membership 
becomes  of  great  importance.     Before  the  beginning  of  the  next 
session   thirteen   new   men    had    been   added    to   the   thirty-five] 
already  mentioned,  and  the  change  of  forty-eight  seats  and  fifty-one        ^ 
members  began  to  bode  ill  for  the  ultimate  success  of  any  policy] 
which  contemplated   the  exclusion  of  popular  opinion   from   the  i* 
house.^^ 

The  events  of  the  recess  bore  out  the  promise  of  war.  The 
grant  of  land  to  the  chancellor  by  the  king  for  a  new  town  house 
revived  the  memory  of  the  unpopular  sale  of  Dunkirk,  and  fixed 
on  the  newly  rising  mansion  the  odious  nickname  of  Dunkirk 
House.  But  this  passing  show  of  hatred  was  forgotten  in  news  of 
the  war  which  had,  in  effect,  broken  out  almost  before  the  proroga- 
tion of  parliament,  and  was  now  actively  pursued  by  the  English 
capture  of  the  Dutch  stronghold  in  North  America,  New  Amster- 
dam. The  city  of  London  had  already  lent  the  king  200,000L, 
and  a  fleet  was  being  rapidly  equipped  at  Portsmouth  when  parlia- 
ment came  together  again  on  24  Nov.^^ 

The  session  was  opened  with  a  warlike  speech  from  the  throne, 
to  which  the  commons  responded  in  a  like  spirit.    It  seemed  that  all 
lesser  quarrels  were  to  be  forgotten  in  the  face  of  foreign  war.     It    1  i 
was,  says  a  great  historian,^^  one  of  those  few  occasions  when  the    ' 

^'  Journals  of  the  Hozise  of  Commons.  For  the  conspiracy  see  Calendar  of  State 
Papers,  Dom.,  passim ;  Carte,  Life  of  Ormond,  Pari.  Hist.  iv.  289-96 ;  Eanke,  History 
of  England,  iii.  394-5. 

'^^  Clarendon,  Life,  Cont.  par.  450.  ^'  Return  of  Members  of  Parliament. 

-*  Clarendon,  Life,  Cont.  par.  460.  •^'  Eanke,  History  of  England,  iii.  424. 
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king,  the  commons,  and  the  people  found  themselves  of  one  mind. 
None  the  less  did  the  chancellor  plead  illness  as  an  excuse  for  not, 
as  usual,  seconding  the  address  of  the  king  at  the  opening  of  the 
session.     None  the  less  did  Charles  in  that  speech  find  it  necessary 

tto  assure  the  houses  of  his  honest  intent  in  regard  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  war  supply  now  asked ;  and  if  this  indication  of  the 
suspicion  of  the  commons  were  not  sufficient,  that  supply  was  not 
,  obtained,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  accounts  of  the  time,  without 
resort  to  a  dishonest  and  unworthy  trick,  to  deceive  the  commons 
I  into  voting  it.    This  they  presently  did,  with  a  proviso  that  it  should 
*  be  used  for  the  war.     On  22  Febr.  there  appeared  the  declaration 
of  war,  and  after  the  passage  of  a  number  of  bills  of  no  particular 
political  importance  the  session  came  to  an  end  on  2  Mar.  1665.^ 
The  twelve  public  and  seventeen  private  measures  of  the  session 
indicate  its  average  industry  and  importance  in  legislation,  but  its 
real  political  significance  can  be  measured  by  no  such  standard, 
nor  even  by  its  average  (147)  on   divisions.     That   rests  on  the 
now  obvious  decline  of  the  Clarendonians  in  council  and  commons, 
and  the  rise  of  the  new  power  of  the  king's  friends  in  each  place. 
The  test  of  strength  on  the  question  of  the  war  had" resulted  in  the 
^overthrow  of  the  party  adhering  to  the  chancellor  by  the  party 
jhj  Which  looked  rather  to  the  king,   and  that  event  in  many  ways 
'w^  led  to  the  undoing  of  the  former.     If  the  war  should  be  successful, 
■^  ^'  ',    as  proved  to  be  the  case  at  first,  such  credit  as  might  be  acquired 
^'v        from  the  event  would  go  not  to  the  chancellor,  who  had  opposed 
•  ■  ^      it,  but  to  his  enemies,  who  had  urged  it.     If,  on  the  other  hand, 
'^  /    it  should  prove   unsuccessful,   as   it   did  later,   the   fault   would 
^^  I  ( .  naturally  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  minister  in  power.      Thus, 
f<^'  ^       no  doubt,  reasoned  the  new  party,  and  thus  they  acted.     In  the 
temper  of  the  nation,  not  averse  to  war,  the  fourteen  new  members 
introduced  into  the  house  at  this  juncture  on  the  bye-elections  no 
doubt  aided  the  anti-Clarendonians.     And  though  but  ten  original 
members  had  dropped  out,  the  other  four  seats  having  already 
changed  occupants  once,  this  addition  raised  the  number  of  changes 
in  seats  to  fifty-eight,  and  in  members  to  sixty-five.^' 

The  earlier  operations  of  the  war  were  almost  uniformly 
favourable  to  the  English,  and  in  the  summer  it  seemed 
that  the  new  party  was  to  be  justified  in  its  policy,  in  so  far  as 
success  could  justify  it.  But  at  this  juncture  there  fell  upon  the 
.  city  of  London  one  of  the  most  terrible  disasters  in  its  eventful 
I  history,  the  Great  Plague.  Beginning  in  April  with  sUght  and 
hardly  considered  mortality,  its  death  list  had  risen  to  600  in 
June   and   to   the   appaUing  total   of  26,000   for   the   month  of 

-«  Journals  of  tlie  Hmise  of  Commons ;  Statutes  ;  Pari.  Hist.  iv.  296-317  ;  Claren- 
don, Life,  Colli,  par.  535-43. 

*'  Return  of  Members  of  Parliament. 
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August.  Business  was  suspended,  and  nearly  all  who  were  able 
to  leave  fled  the  city,  the  court  among  the  first.  A  few  brave  spirits 
carried  on  the  work  of  relief  and  what  shadow  remained  of  govern-  a  . 

ment.     Most   of  the  conformist  clergy,  unlike  their  more  coura-  %  /ir»**^  ^ 
geous  leader,  left  their  charges,  and  many  nonconformist  ministers     tiJ^fi/^  .' 
appeared  to  exercise  their  sacred  functions.     The  war  meanwhile  V 
languished  in  the  presence  of  this  great  calamity,  and  the  Dutch,  \ 
though  overmatched,  were  still  able  to  hold  their  own.  ' 

In  such  a  position  of  affairs  parliament  was  summoned  to  meet  J 
at  Oxford,  whither  the  plague  had  not  extended,  and  a  few  members'! 
assembled   there   on   3   Oct.   1665.      It   might   have   seemed  no 
time  for  persecution,  yet  the  few  days  of  the  Oxford  parliament  arei 
chiefly  memorable  for  the  last  and  most  ferocious  of  the  persecut-  \  if^ 
)  i,c  ^  /"ing  measures,  the  so-called  Five  Mile  Act,  by  which  nonconformist 
^  ministers  and  teachers  were  forbidden  under  the  most  severe  penal 
ties  to  come  within  the  distance  which  gave  name  to  the  act  to  cities 
or  corporate  towns,  save  on  journeys.     An  effort  was  even  made  and  i 
defeated  by  but  six  votes  to  impose  an  oath  of  passive  obedience  | 
on  the  whole  nation.^^  ^  Beyond  this  and  the  business~of  supply 
tHe"session  offers  nothing  of  importance   in  its  nine  public  and 
one  private  acts,  while  the  change  in  membership,  six  seats,  was,  I 
like  the  division  average  of  127,  naturally  the  smallest  yet  recorded, 
though  the  number  of  new  men  was  swelled  to  sixty-four.     But  the  i 
session  had  one  great  source  of  importance.     It  marked  the  high  I  pJjP 
tide  of  reaction,  which  preceded  a  decline.     The  weakening  oFThel    "^ 
authority" oFgovernment  had  roused  another  conspiracy,  centring 
especially  in  London,  which  with  the  connivance  of  the  Dutch 
might  at  any  moment  become  formidable,^^  and  the  strongest  - 
measures  were  accordingly  taken  to  suppress  insurrection.     Severe 
and  reactionary  as  these  measures  seem  to  us  to-day,  hardly  as 
they  bore   on   many   inoffensive  persons,   a   closer   acquaintance       ^ 
with  the  underground  politics  of  the  Eestoration   does  much  ^^  ^'^^f'^~Jl_^^ 
(jcondone  the  apparent  harshness  of  many  of  the  acts  then  carried  "^"/^ 
out.      In   matters  at  once  religious   and   political,   as   we  have 
seen,  the  commons  had  steadily  pressed  the  cause  of  Anglican 
royalist  domination.     On  such  questions  as  were  concerned  only       .    ^ 
with  ecclesiastical  matters  not  only  had  the  votes  been  close  but  the  \^j^'^ 
numbers  present  on  division  had  been  small,  often  insignificant,  ^    ^ 
indicating  at  once  the  political  character  of  the  persecuting  acts  J^*2/>^ 
and  the   disposition   to   lighten  the  lot  of  nonconformists  when  \^\j/^^ 
such  ste^s  no  longer  meant  danger  to  the  government  from  the  dis- .  *^^^-*>^ 
content  of  the  sectaries.     The  nonconformists  had  found  friends  in  ♦-  'K  .  r> 

"^  Cf.  Hallam,  Const.  Hist,  of  Engl.  ch.  xi,  par.  35,  and  note,  for  a  curious  mis-     U//"*'^  i 
apprehension.    The  change  of  three  votes,  added  to  that   of  the   Speaker,  would   ^  ^,j^ 
have  carried  the  question  the  other  way. 

**  Clarendon,  Life,  Cont.  par.  711. 
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^y^  y^  high  places.  The  chancellor  had  from  time  to  time  given  indica- 
1^,  V  ^  tions  that  his  policy  was  directed  more  to  the  safety_of  the  state 
l^\y*'  than  to  the  suppression  of  opinion.  The  number  and  severity  of 
ui^^  the  persecuting  acts  had  not  been  able  to  destroy  even  the  political 
'  ^  \ar'  power  of  the  more  moderate  nonconformists.  In  the  very  city 
"^j^j^  -where  parliament  then  sat  the  reports  of  the  corporation  commis- 
/''^^A^  j\  sioners  showed  that  the  chief  of  the  dissenters,  excluded  at  first 
f^  \  i  11  from  the  corporation,  not  only  found  his  way  into  that  body  again 
but  presently  became  mayor.  From  many  other  towns  like  news 
arrived  ;  from  Hull,  Bristol,  Norwich,  and  Taunton  among  the  first. 
London  had  been  specially  excluded  from  the  operation  of  the  act, 
and  from  other  places  reports  now  came  that  none  but  dissenters 
could  be  found  to  take  positions  in  the  corporations.  Signs  were 
not  wanting  of  the  futility  of  such  measures  against  moderate 
nonconformists,  and  the  changes  in  council  and  cabinet  gave  point 
to  the  changing  character  of  the  administration.  The  rise~~or 
Ashley,  William  Coventry,  and  Bennet  to  greater  power,  with 
Buckingham  and  Bristol,  the  introduction  of  Clifford  into  the 
y  council  to  succeed  Pollard,  and  the  establishment  of  a  treasury 
commission  in  conseq^uence  of  the  death  of  Southampton  in  the 
next  year,  raising  Ashley,  Coventry,  Clifford,  and  Duncombe  to  the 
rank  of  commissioners,  mark  the  practical  fall  from  power  of  the 
system  associated  with  the  name  of  Clarendon  and  of  the  men  wha 
represented  it.  It  only  remained  for  some  great  catastrophe  to 
drive  them  from  place.^° 

The  events  of  the  war,  moreover,  were  not  entirely  to  the  liking 
of  the  English.  Fortunate  on  the  whole  in  their  naval  operations 
in  the  summer  of  1666,  they  were  still  not  prepared  for  the  coalition 
■  now  formed  against  them  hj  the  entrance  of  France  and  Denmark 
into  the  struggle  on  the  side  of  Holland.  And  even  in  the  midst 
of  the  rejoicings  over  their  victories  of  the  late  summer  there 
fell  upon  the  unhappy  capital  in  the  early  days  of  September 
another  calamity  little  if  at  all  less  terrible  than  the  Plague  of  the 
■preceding  year,  the  Great  Fire.  By  it  two-thirds  of  the  City 
jwas  laid  waste,  so  that  with  the  losses  of  war  and  plague  both 
city  and  nation  found  themselves  well-nigh  at  the  end  of  their 
immediate  resources.  But  this  was  not  the  only  result  of  these 
fearful  calamities.     Men's  minds   were  profoundly  stirred  in  the 

"  See  Beatson's  Index  for  changes  in  administration  and  offices :  Calendar  of 
State  Papers,  Dom.,  1664-5,  p.  150 ;  1667-8,  pp.  145,  589  ;  1668-9,  pp.  420-1,  466, 
616,  for  corporation  commissioners'  activities  and  the  return  of  dissenters  formerly 
excluded.  For  the  extraordinary  number  of  conventicles  &c.,  cf.  the  same  Calendar, 
Dom.,  1672-3,  pp.  xxxvi.  ff.  From  such  testimony  as  this,  the  votes  in  the  first  session, 
and  the  ultimate  toleration  of  dissent  in  the  commons,  I  cannot  find  myself  in  agi'ee- 
ment  with  the  statement  often  made  that  presbyterianism  was  destroyed  '  in  church 
and  state.'  How  Clarendon  appreciated  the  situation  may  be  seen  from  his  Life,  Cont. 
par.  1068.  The  death  of  Southampton,  he  says,  was  '  a  fatal  breach  into  '  his  '  fortune, 
with  a  gap  wide  enough  to  let  in  all  that  ruin  which  was  soon  after  poured  upon  him.'' 
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presence   of  two   such   visitations,   and   against  the   dark   back- 
ground  of  war   and   pestilence   and   fire   the  licentiousness  and, 
extravagance  of  the  court,^^  the  persecution  of  the  church,  and  thai 
weakness  of  administration  showed  in  their  most  unfavourable  light.' 
Parliament  came  together  on  18  Sept.  1666  in  no  pleasant  mood. . 
The  royal  speech  three  days  later  revealed,  as  usual,  the  financial! 
difficulties  of  the  crown  and  brought  little  comfort.     A  house  packed  I 
with  the  king's  friends  resolved  at  once  to  grant  supply  proportionate i 
to  the  royal  wants,  an  act  which  still  further  angered  the  countryj 
gentlemen  who  arrived  later.      The  result  was   a  session   full  of 
controversy  between  the  houses,  and  quarrels  between  individual 
members,  with   *  more  reflexions   on   the  king's   honour,  on   the  | 
council  and  the  court,  than  had  ever  been  heard  in  the  house,  save  I 
in  times  of  rebellion,  without  censure.'     The  chief  struggles  raged 
around  the  bill  forbidding  the  importation  of  Irish  cattle  and  that 
appointing  a  commission  of  accounts.     Both  of  these  were  supported 
by  the  Buckingham  faction  and  opposed  by  the  chancellor.     The 
first,  after  a  bitter  fight,  passed  both  houses  and  became  law.     The 
second  ultimately  failed  by  prorogation.     But  its  very  failure  was 
fatal  to  the  chancellor.     He  incurred  the  enmity  of  its  supporters        ^^  '^ 
and  the  suspicion  of  many  besides.   Nor  did  his  opposition  ultimately , 
avail,  for  the  king  in  his  closing  speech  promised  a  royal  commis- 
sion to  examine  the  accounts.     This  failing  to  give  satisfaction,  he  j 
assented  to  the  introduction  of  a  bill  establishing  a  parliamentary 
commission,  which   was  passed  in   the   next   session.      Only  ten 
measures  equally  divided  between  public  and  private  acts,  and  none 
of  any  direct  political  importance,  were  enacted  during  this  session. 
But  though  discontent  as  yet  found  no  expression  in  legislation 
the  political  results  of  the  struggle  were  none  the  less  important. 
It  was  cut  short  by  the  well-grounded  fears  of  the  court,  the  chan- 
cellor even  pressing  for  a  dissolution,  in  an  endeavour  to  escape  i 
the  storm.     The  party  of  financial  reform  gathered  strength  from  I 
every  side.     With   the   original   opposition  as  its  nucleus  it  was  * 
powerfully  recruited  from  among  those  who  saw  advantage  to  them-       .  •/ 
selves  from  the  chancellor's  fall.     The  issue  of  auditing  accounts  I  ^^  ^^ 
was  their  battle  cry,  and  though  balked  for  the  moment  of  a  com-  f 
mission  to  that  end,  8  Febr.  1666-7,  they  were  strong  enough  to  I 
insert  a  demand  for  investigation  in  their  vote  of  supply.     A  royal 
request  for  greater  speed  in  their  deliberations  produced  a  demand 
for    accounts   from    the    commons,    and    they   impeached    Lord 
Mordaunt  as  a  precedent,  avowed  by  some,  for  similar  action  con- 
templated against  the  chancellor  himself.      Eeligion  played  little 
part  in  the  session,  and  what  strength  the  Anglicans  showed  was  I 
directed  chiefly  against  the  Eoman  catholics.^^ 

^'  Cf.  Grammont,  Mimoires,  &c. ;  Clarendon,  Life,  Cont.  par.  43. 
*='  Pari.  Hist.  iv.  332-63  ;  Clarendon,  Life,  Cont.  par.  943  ff. 
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-  The  character  of  the  struggle  affected  the  average  in  divisions, 
which  rose  to  156.  But  the  change  in  membership  was  of  more 
importance  still.  It  was  especially  unfortunate  for  king  and  chan- 
cellor alike  that  at  this  precise  juncture  pubHc  sentiment  began 
f  to  find  freer  access  into  the  commons.     The  war,  the  plague,  and 

I  the  fire  had  cost  that  house  many  members,  and  during  this 
session  and  the  ensuing  recess  no  fewer  than  twenty-six  new  men 
appeared  there,  twenty-three  replacing  original  members,  three 
taking   seats  which  had  already  changed  occupants   once  before. 

I I  Already  eighty-seven  new  men  sat  in  the  house,  but  henceforth 
an  even  greater  series  of  changes  was  to  alter  completely  the 
complexion  of  the  commons.-^^  And  these  changes  began  at  pre- 
cisely the  time  when  the  people  were  turning  so  strongly  against 
the  measures  and  the  character  of  the  court.  When  on  8  Febr. 
1666-7  the  king  prorogued  the  houses,  the  members  went  down  in 
no  peaceable  frame  of  mind,  and,  though  for  the  time  balked  of 
their  prey,  breathing  future  vengeance.  Nor  was  that  spirit  either 
in  members  or  in  nation  soothed  by  the  eyeiit&~Qf  tliaj'ecess. 
Charles,  who  had  entered  into  a  secret  connexion  with  France  in 
March,  relied  on  it  and  on  the  negotiations  for  peace  which  had 
already  been  begun  with  the  States,  to  ward  off  attack  from 
Holland.  Desiring  to  save  the  money  voted  by  parliament,  no 
fleet  was  prepared  for  the  summer  campaign.  The  Dutch,  advised 
of  this,  and  burning  to  avenge  the  insult  to  their  coasts  of  the 
preceding  summer,  refused  an  armistice  pending  the  negotiations, 
fitted  out  a  fleet,  sailed  up  the  Medway  and  the  Thames  to  within 
twenty  miles  of  London,  burnt  or  sank  what  ships  they  found, 
fired  a  few  shots,  and  sailed  away.  The  material  loss,  a  few  ships 
easily  replaced  in  ordinary  times,  was  not  very  great,  but  the 
moral  effect  was  tremendous.  The  danger  to  London,  the  in- 
solence of  the  Dutch,  not  lessened  by  the  fact  that  many  of  their 
sailors  were  Englishmen  driven  from  the  service  of  their  own 
country  by  lack  of  pay,  the  utter  unpreparedness  suddenly  revealed 

^       tf    hy  this  audacious   raid,   and  the   incapacity  of  the   government 
^  either  to  avoid  or  to  resist  such  an  attack,  combined  to  discredit 

hopelessly  those  in  power.  Men  recalled  the  triumphs  of  Cromwell 
with  bitter  and  contemptuous  comparison,  sharpened  by  the  fact 
that  the  only  man  in  authority  who  showed  either  capacity  or  reso- 
lution in  this  crisis  was  the  old  Cromwellian  general  Monk.^* 

Though    parliament   had    been    prorogued    to    October,   the 
administration  felt  compelled  to  call  a  session  on  25  July  to  allay 

^  Pari.  Hist.  iv.  332-63 ;  Clarendon,  Life,  Cont.  par,  943  fif.  Betum  of 
Members. 

^*  Pepys,  Diary,  12  July  1667 ;  Corbett,  Monk,  pp.  208-13  ;  Evelyn,  Diary, 
10-28  June  1667 ;  Masson's  Life  of  Milton ;  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Dom. ; 
Clarendon's  Life,  Cont.  par.  1089  ff. 
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the  popular  feeling.     But  this  move  ill  served  its  purpose.     Before 
meeting  the  king  the  houses  passed  a  unanimous  resolution  in  which 
they  requested  the  disbandment  of  the  12,000  men  he  had  raised 
under  guise  of  resisting  the  Dutch.     The  king,  denying  the  implied 
purpose  of  maintaining  a  standing  army,  promised  the  speedy  dis- 
bandment of  his  newly  raised  forces  and  prorogued  the  houses  to  / 
the  time  originally  set.^'     Before  parliament  met  again  much  of  im- 
portance occurred.     Peace  with  Holland  was  signed  on  terms  more  ji 
favourable  than  the  recent  insult  to  the  English  power  would  have  U 
indicated.     The  tide  of  opposition,  which  had   risen  so  high  in 
parliament  and  nation,  had  already  begun  to  be  diverted  against 
the_chancfillQr_by  his  enemies,  and  in  both  places  found  willing 
support.     After  the  Dutch  exploit,  though  he  was  innocent  enough 
of  responsibility  for  it,  he  had  been  subjected  to  mob  violence.     Ir^, 
parliament  he  had  long  been  openly  threatened  .^"^    Now  king  and  \ 
court  ventured  to  put  into  act  that  opposition  to  him  which  his 
previous  strength  m  the  council  and  parliament  had  hitherto  con- 
fined to  the  merry-makings  of  the  royal  circle.     After  some  ne- 
gotiation he  was  summoned  peremptorily  by  the  king  on  30  Aug. 
to  give  up  the  great  seal,  though  he  retained  as  yet  his  place  in 
I  the  administration.^^ 

v^vvM*'''^"        The    first    business   of  the  parliament   which   assembled   on 
i      V-t- 10  Oct.  ^^66jjKvas  to  bring  impeachment  proceedings  against  the 

f\0>^  falling  minister.  On  these  and  on  the  inquiry  into  the  mis- 
carriages of  the  late  war  raged  the  fiercest  purely  political  struggle 
so  far  in  the  Kestoration.^^  The  charges  against  Clarendon,  seven- 
teen in  number,  were  hardest  pushed  by  the  rising  men  about 
cour  1  who  had  most  to  gain  from  his  fall.  The  chancellor  was 
not  without  I  friends.  Many  of  his  old  party  and,  strangely  enough, 
not  a  few  of  the  opposition  rallied  to  his  support.  The  result  long 
hung  undecided.  The  divisions  showed  a  fluctuation  due  to  the 
relative  probability  or  absurdity  of  the  charges  under  discussion 
and  to  the  relative  possibility  of  obtaining  evidence  for  the  charges. 
Successful  in  repelling  the  earlier  charges,  the  defence  slackened 
little  by  little  till,  on  article  xvi.,  that  of  treachery  to  king  and 
nation  in  counsels  and  treaties.  Clarendon's  opponents  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  the  house  against  him  by  a  vote  of  161  to  89, 
and  it  was  resolved  to  take  up  articles  of  impeachment  to  the  lords.^^ 

*^  Pari.  Hist.  iv.  363-6  ;  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

'°  Pepys,  Evelyn,  Luttrell,  Eugge,  Diaries ;  Clarendon's  Life ;  news  accounts  in 
letters  and  papers  ;  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Dom. ;  and  for  modern  accounts 
Masson's  Milton  and  Corbett's  Monk. 

*'  For  charges,  &c.,  against  him  and  his  opponents  see  the  manuscript  note  of  his.Bon 
in  Clarendon  Papers,  Brit.  Mus.,  Harl.  MS.  7170.     Clarendon,  Life,  Cmt.  par.  1136-47. 

^^  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  Pari.  Hist.  iv.  363-6. 

'"  Harl.  MS.  7170,  36e,  contains  a  note  of  November  1667  of  the  articles  against 
Clarendon  and  the  members  proposing  to  produce  witnesses  on  the  following  points : — 
Government  by  standing  army  and  dissolution  of  parliament :  Sir  R.  Howard,  Lord 
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There  his  cause  developed  more  consistent  strength.  After  quar- 
relling with  the  commons  on  a  question  of  privilege  the  upper 
house  showed  itself  more  than  inclined  to  defend  the  late  chancellor. 
The  second  line  of  defence  was  strong,  and  behind  it  lay  the 
pardoning  power  of  the  king,  on  which  Clarendon  might  well  have 

Ijrelied.      He   seemed    safe   enough,   especially   when    on    2    Dec. 

jlthe  lords   definitely  refused   to   commit   him.     But   on  the  day 

'following  both  houses  were  astonished  beyond  measure,  and  his 
enemies  in  the  commons  infuriated,  by  the  news  that  he  had  fled 
from  England.  He  left  behind  him  a  written  apology  for  his 
conduct.  That  document  the  commons  voted  scandalous  and 
malicious,  and  ordered  it  to  be  burned  by  the  hangman.  A  bill  was 
introduced  and  pushed  through  the  house  banishing  and  disenabling 
the  earl.     Thus  was  completed  the  fall  of  him  who  six  months 

I  before  had  seemed  the  most  powerful  man  in  England.^" 

To  him  and  to  many  others  his  fall  had  come  with  a  sudden- 
ness which  was  astounding  and  inexplicable.  Yet  to  those  who 
were  most  interested  in  his  overthrow,  and  to  some  careful  observers 
besides,  his  loss  of  power  had  seemed  very  gradual.  His  too  great 
reliance  on  the  party  of  the  church  and  on  the  declining  group 
of  old  cavaliers,  his  contempt  for  the  younger  men,  the  gradual 
replacement  of  many  of  his  friends  in  council  and  parliament 
by  those  less  inclined  to  follow  his  lead,  the  unpopularity  of 
certain  measures  of  his  administration,  and  the  undoubted  cor- 
ruption of  the  government  officials,  enabled  his  enemies  to  turn 
many  votes  in  parliament,  and  the  force  of  public  sentiment  there 
.  ,U,and  in  the  nation,  against  him  at  this  crisis.  But  all  these  would 
^'  m  hardly  have  availed  for  his  overthrow  had  it  not  been  for .  the 
attitude  of  the  king.  Long  wearied  by  his  virtuous  admonitions, 
and  moved  by  the  importunities  of  the  most  vicious  and  corrupt 
element  about  him,  to  whom  the  presence  of  the  chancellor  was 
a  standing  and  by  no  means  silent  reproach,  Charles  withdrew  his 
support  from  his  minister  at  the  critical  moment  of  his  fortunes. 
Few  things,  indeed,  contributed  more  to  the  fall  of  Clarendon  than 
his  virtues,  and  few  things  in  his  career  did  him  more  credit  than 
the  enemies  he  made.     He  has  gained  much — too  much,  doubtless 

Vaughan.  Charles  a  catholic :  Lord  St.  John.  Took  money  for  Canary  patent : 
Edward  Seymour,  Sir  Thomas  Osborne.  Imprisoned  men  against  law,  sold  oflSces, 
cheated  in  farming  customs :  Sir  Richard  Temple.  Bribed  by  vintners  to  escape  cus- 
toms :  Sir  Robert  Carr.  Great  estates  and  grants  from  the  king :  Edward  Seymour, 
Lord  Vaughan,  Sir  Thomas  Littleton.  Arbitrary  government :  Sir  Thomas  Littleton. 
Opposed  to  holding  Nevis,  &c. :  Sir  Charles  Wheeler.  Advised  sale  of  Dunkirk :  Sir 
Thomas  Osborne.  Rasing  of  patent  to  Crowther  :  Sir  Thomas  Littleton.  Questioned 
titles  of  others'  lands :  Thomas.  Quo  warranto  to  corporations :  Sir  Thomas  Littleton. 
Bill  for  settlement  of  Ireland :  Sir  Richard  Temple.  Betrayed  England  in  foreign 
affairs  :   Sir  Thomas  Littleton.    Divided  fleet  in  battle,  June  1666  :  Thomas. 

*•  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  Statutes ;  Pari.  Hist.  iv.  366-404  ;  Claren- 
don, Life,  Cont.  par.  1148-1350. 
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— from  the  manner  of  his  fall  and  from  the  character  of  those  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded  and  succeeded,  as  he  has  pourtrayed  them 
to  us  ;  but  it  would  be  as  unwise  to  judge  the  fall  of  Clarendon  from 
the  basis  of  personal  character  or  of  rivalry  as  from  the  charges 
contained  in  the  articles  of  impeachment  brought  against  him. 

When  on  14  Dec.  1667  the  king  met  parliament,  gave  his  assent 
to  five  bills,  one  of  them  banishing  and  disenabling  the  late 
minister,  and  adjourned  the  houses  for  the  Christmas  recess,  the 
first  period  of  the  Restoration  ended  in  a  failure  deeper  than  any 
mere  personal  defeat.  Eeaction  was  dead,  and  Clarendon  fell  with 
it.  His  ministry  had  fulfilled  its  task  of  reorganising  England. 
It  had  exhausted  its  mandate  and  seemed  incapable  of  dealing  with 
the  great  crisis  which  had  come  upon  the  country.  But  it  was, 
in  fact,  no  longer  a  Clarendonian  ministry  which  was  called  upon  to 
face  that  crisis.  Few  of  that  group  save  Ormond  and  Clarendon 
himself  were  still  in  the  council.  The  minister  had  outlived  not 
merely  his  task  and  his  credit,  but  his  ministry  as  well.  Even  had 
he  retained  the  favour  of  royalty,  that  support  was  not  what 
it  had  been.  Eecent  events  had  done  much  to  dispel  whatever 
illusions  the  country  had  cherished  regarding  the  royal  office  and 
its  incumbent.  Apart  from  the  immorality  of  the  king  and  the 
court,  their  extravagance  had  produced  an  effect  on  politics  more 
direct  and  effective  than  any  vague  dislike  of  their  personal  vices. 
Whether  the  fundamental  weakness  of  the  Restoration,  ^ance,. 
was  due  to  the  minister  or  the  commons  or  the  king,  we  need 
not  here  discuss."*^  Whatever  the  cause,  the  effect  on  the 
popular  body  was  the  same,  and  its  consequences  were  among  the 
most  enduring  results  of  the  reign.  The  more  complete  control 
of  the  funds  by  the  commons  and  their  distrust  of  the  king,  had 
tended  to  throw  Charles  into  the  hands  of  France  and  caused  him 
to  barter  his  prerogative  in  foreign  affairs  for  subsidy.  This  ulti- 
mately brought  about  the  parliamentary  attack  on  the  prerogative  ,  .  . 
itself,  when  other  means  of  control  failed.  Nor  was  the  financial  i  '7^  ^ 
situation  less  important  in  the  evolution  of  the  parliamentary j)  iffj^*'^ 
opposition  and  the  rise  of  a  party  system  in  English  politics.  /?^jL-^ 

That  had  begun  in  the  simple  antagonism,  more  political  than 
religious,  between  royalist-Anglican  and  presbyterian.  The  entry 
of  the  crown  into  this  situation  by  the  declaration  of  indulgence 
and  Bellings'  mission  marked  the  first  point  of  departure  and 
indicated  the  line  of  royal  policy  till  1688.  The  use  of  the  dis- 
pensing power  and  the  consequent  extension  of  the  prerogative, 
mingled  with  a  possible  recrudescence  of  Catholicism,  certain  to 
rouse  opposition  in  England,  brought  the  king  into  still  closer  rela- 
tions with  France,  whence  alone,  if  anywhere,  help  was  to  be  had. 

■"  Cf.  W.  A.  Shaw's  article  on  Kestoration  finance  in   Owens  College  Essays,  and 
Hallam,  Const.  Hist,  of  England,  cb.  xi.  par.  38. 
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The  protestant  dissenters  might  well  have  supported  a  policy 
of  toleration  had  it  not  been  that  the  form  it  took  conflicted 
sharply  with  their  ideas  of  parliamentary  government,  and  they 
soon  proved  unwilling  to  sacrifice  the  one  for  the  sake  of  the 
other.  Those  whose  devotion  to  the  crown  outweighed  their 
desire  for  parliamentary  government  or  then-  opposition  to  non- 
conformity followed  the  king,  but  more  moderate  Anglicans  shrunk 
from  the  alternative  presented  by  Charles.  From  such  confused 
attempts  at  alliance,  crossed  by  currents  of  personal  rivalry,  there 
had  early  begun  to  emerge  two  or  three  principal  groups.  It  has 
been  usual  to  ascribe  to  the  crisis  of  1664  the  origin  of  parties  in 
England.  But  more  careful  study  inclines  one  to  the  belief  that 
in  the  struggles  over  the  corporation  and  uniformity  acts  and  the 
declaration  of  indulgence  lies  whatever  definite  beginning  can  be 
ascribed  to  parties  based  on  previously  existing  opposition  of  ideas 
and  temper  among  men.  During  the  transition  period  about  to 
ensue  these  groups  gradually  abandoned  their  minor  differences 
and  crystallised  into  two  parties.  Both  opposed  Catholicism  but 
divided  on  the  relation  of  the  church  to  dissenters.  Both 
believed  in  monarchy  but  differed  in  the  amount  of  power  to  be 
left  to  the  crown.  Thus  the  ministry  of  Clarendon,  however  un- 
consciously, has  earned  the  distinction  of  originating  the  modern 
political  parties. 

As  yet,  they  were  nebulous  enough.  Among  them  had 
arisen  a  group  in  council  and  commons  caring  less  for  religion 
than  for  politics,  more  for  commerce  and  colonies  than  for  the 
constitution,  intent  on  stronger  government,  with  or  without 
parliament,  adhering  to  the  king  and  seeking  support  from  the 
opposition  and  from  neglected  men  of  talent  in  and  out  of  the 
commons.  Increasing  in  numbers  and  enjoying  the  king's  favour, 
it  opposed  the  Clarendonians  on  the  pohcy  of  indulgence.  That 
might  well  have  proved  its  ruin  save  that,  in  pursuance  of  its 
foreign  and  commercial  policy,  it  espoused  the  quarrel  between  the 
English  and  Dutch  merchants.  It  forced  the  chancellor  into  war, 
made  him  the  scapegoat  of  its  failure,  and  rode  into  power  on  the 
favour  of  the  king  and  a  policy  of  financial  reform.  With  the  as- 
cendency of  these  men  and  of  the  king  there  had  arisen  by  equal 
steps  those  notions  of  pubUc  and  private  immorality  which  we 
associate  with  the  Eestoration,  but  which  are  no  part  of  the  strictly 
Clarendonian  period.  With  it,  too,  came  in  that  foreign  policy 
which  succeeded  the  unpopular  measures  of  the  Portuguese  marriage 
and  the  sale  of  Dunkirk.  And  with  it,  as  the  result  of  the  growth 
of  party,  appeared  the  ideas  of  maintaining  the  waning  ascendency 
of  the  court  in  the  commons  by  election  management  and  corrupt 
influence  upon  the  members,  which  replaced  the  more  old-fashioned 
and  at  least  more  dignified  methods  of  the  old  cavaliers. 
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But  these  matters  are  not  alone  in  their  importance.     Parlia- 
ment under  Clarendon  was  busy  first  with  restoration,  then  with  • 
reaction,  then  with  what  went  under  the  name  of  reform.     It  sat  | 
644  days,  it  passed  103  public  and  102  private  acts,  not  counting/ 
those  of  the  convention  which  it  confirmed.     Its  average  attendance! 
on  divisions  was  156.     During  this  period  129  new  members  took 
the  places  of  persons  elected  earlier.     In  themselves  the  figures  are 
a  matter  of  small  and  perhaps  merely  curious  interest.     But  as  w© 
proceed  it  will  be  seen  that  on  the  basis  of  just  such  data  as  these 
it  is  possible,  and  perhaps  only  possible  on  such  data,  to  explain  the 
political  phenomena  which  offer  themselves  for  our  consideration 
during  this  vexed  time.     In  the  succeeding  periods  the  time  spent^  ^ 
in  session  went  down  rapidly  and  steadily;  the  number  present  on|| 
divisions  rose  in  equal  or  even  greater  proportion ;  and  the  introduc-  j 
tion  of  new  members  went  on  with  scarcely  less  regularity,  until  the 
seats  which  had  changed  hands  actually  outnumbered  those  which 
had  not,  and   the  projects  of  the   king  broke  down   before   thia 
providential  interference.     We  have  noticed  that  Clarendon  com 
plained  of  the  introduction  of  crown  nominees  in  the  earlier  years 
of  the  reign.*^     We  shall  see  what  an  overwhelming  proportion  of  { 
those  chosen  in  this  period  came  to  be  reckoned  in  later  years  | 
among  the   pensioners  who  gave  this  parliament  its  opprobrious ; 
name.      We   shall  be  able  to  show  how  election  contests,  so  in-  i 
significant  a  feature  of  the  first   period,  became  the  fierce  parti- 
san struggles  of  a  later  time,  offering,  as  they  did,  the  only  means 
of  successful  opposition  to  the  designs  of  the  administration.     We 
shall  have,  in  other  words,  a  more  adequate  explanation  of  those 
tendencies  of  royal  policy  begun  in  the  first  period  and  a  truer  ex- 
planation of  the  means  by  which  that  policy  was  brought  to  naughts  i 

From  this  point  of  view  it  will  be  possible  to  form  a  different  J 
estimate   of    Charles   II's   character   and   policy,   to   show   more-  i 
clearly  the  continuity  between  revolutions,  and  to  give  a  more  ' 
adequate  basis  of  explanation  and  judgment  for  the  events  of  1688. 
We  can  thus  understand  how  a  house  of  commons  chosen   in  a. 
moment  of  popular  excitement,  which  blinded  men  even  to  its  real 
composition,  abandoned  an  attitude  so  favourable  to  church  and 
crown  for  one  of  suspicion,  then  of  opposition,  and  finally  gave  place  \ 
to  others  even  more  hostile  to  royal  designs.     When  in  the  last' 
days  of  1667  the  late  chancellor  fled  from  England,  a  fugitive  and 
presently  an  exile,  these  things  were  as  yet  unsuspected,  and  the 
court  had  apparently  won  its  battle.     But  it  was  the  first  of  a  long) 
series  of  illusive  triumphs  which  tempted  it  to  its  fall.     In   the^ 
number   and   importance   of  its  measures,   in  the  length  of  itgi 
sessions,  and  in  the  amount  of  actual  business  done,  the  admini- 
stration just  closed  was  destined  to  be  the  most  important  period 

«  See  above,  p.  31.  | 
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between  the  Eestoration  and  the  Eevolution.  x\nd  whatever  the 
faults  and  mistakes  of  the  minister  and  his  friends — and  these 
were  not  few — whatever  the  virtues  of  his  successors,  we  become 
conscious  of  a  certain  void  left  by  the  departure  of  the  old  cavaliers, 
which  the  ability  of  their  successors  seems  powerless  to  fill.  It  is 
no  mere  sentiment.  Henceforth  ability  rather  than  character  takes 
the  first  place  in  political  life,  and  we  enter  a  generation  whose 
ideas,  formed  in  a  time  of  storm  and  stress  in  church  and  state, 
lack  that  stability  which,  with  all  its  drawbacks,  lends  dignity  to 
the  Clarendonians.  It  was  to  be  long  before  those  doctrines  which 
now  began  to  prevail  in  the  highest  circles  lost  their  influence  on 
statesmen,  and  public  life  was  poorer  for  the  change. 

With  the  fall  and  flight  of  Clarendon  we  enter  upon  that  period 
known  sometimes  as  the  personal  government  of  Charles  II,  some- 
times as  the   ministry  of  the  cabal.     The   double   nomenclature 
indicates  a  real  confusion.     The  exit  of  Clarendon  and  the  entry  of 
other  leaders  into  the  chief  place  in  the  councils  of  a  king  who  was 
himself  adopting  a  more  definite  personal  policy  was  not,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  sudden  transformation.     It  was  rather  the  end  of  a 
gradual  decline  of  one  set  of  men  and  ideas  in  the  administration, 
and  the  rise  of  another.     How  slight  was  the  immediate  break  the 
few  changes  in  the  council  well  indicate.    The  seals  were  given  to  Sir 
Orlando  Bridgman,  and  the  treasury  commission,  the  chief  index 
of  ministerial  power,  was  remodelled  by  the  substitution  of  Albe- 
marle for  Clarendon  as  first  lord,  and  the  introduction  of  Clifford 
and  Ashley.     The  latter  carried   additional  weight  as  chancellor 
of    the   exchequer    and   lord   president   of    the    council,   besides  ' 
■holding  minor   posts.     It    is   often   asserted    that   the   duke   of 
Buckingham  became  virtual  head  of  the  new  administration  for 
some   years,   but   it   is   evident   that   Ashley,   combining  in   his 
person  these  great  offices,  became  the  real  pivot  of  affairs,  if  not 
of  policies.     He  was  throughout  the  real  man  of  business  in  the 
<;abal.     The  duke,  with  no  office  save  the  place  acquired  later  from 
Monk,  occupied  an   extra-administrative  position  of  consequence 
only  through  his  own  talents  and  the  favour  of  the  king.     For  the 
rest.  Monk  remained  head  of  the  army,  the  duke  of  York  head  of 
the  navy,  Arlington  in  virtual  charge  of  foreign  affairs  ;  Lauderdale 
■continued  to  administer  Scotlajid,  and  Ireland   remained  under 
Ormond  or  his  son   Ossory,  till   that  Clarendonian   interest   was 
extinguished  by  the  appointment  of  the  lord  privy  seal,  Koberts,  to 
the  lord-lieutenancy.*^* 

Such  was  the  inner  circle  of  administration.  To  five  of  its 
members — Clifford,  Arlington,  Buckingham,  Ashley,  and  Lauderdale 
— whose  initials  happened  to  spell  an  old  word,  cabal,  popular 
■opinion  gave  credit  for  the  conduct  of  government.     They  were  in 

"»  Chamberlayne,  Notitia  Anglice  ;  Beatson's  Index. 
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a  minority  even  within  the  inner  circle  of   the  council.     Unlike  1 
the   Clarendonians   they  had  neither  a  recognised  leader,  united  11 
views,  nor  a  regular  parliamentary  following.     They  had  not  equal  ||i  w  iilb 
weight   among  themselves,  collective  responsibility,  nor  an  equal  f  \    ■** 
share  in  the  confidence  of  the  king.     Least  of  all  did  their  rise^  \ 
imply  the  immediate  extinction  of  the  Clarendonians.     None  the 
less  popular  opinion  was  correct.     Though  these  five  were  but  the  \ 
most  prominent  individual  ministers,  in  ideas  of  government,  in 
royal  favour,  and  in  ability  they  represented  the  dominant  force  in 
English  affairs.     It  was  a  force  opposed  on  almost  every  issue  toj 
the  party  they  had  supplanted.    The  Clarendonians  were  Anglicans ;    ^ 
the  new  men  were  almost  everything  but  Anglican.     Clifford  was 
a  sincere  catholic,  Arlington  seems  to  have  adhered  to  the  same 
faith,  Buckingham  and  Ashley  inclined  intellectually  to  deism  and 
politically  to  presbyterianism,  while  Lauderdale,  who  amused  the 
court  by  stories  of  the  days  when  he  was  a  covenanter  and  a  hypo- 
crite,   gave   little  other   evidence  than  outward   conformity  that 
he  had  changed  in  either  particular.     Yet,  different  as  they  were, 
they  united  among  themselves  and  with  the  king  in  opposing  the 
persecuting  spirit  of  the  Clarendonians  in  council  and  commons 
with  a  policy  of  religious  toleration.     That  policy  was  not  wholly 
based  on  intellectual,  much  less  on  spiritual,  conviction.    In  no  small 
degree  it  grew  out  of  their  political  ideas.     Their  earlier  courses  in 
politics  had  been  as  varied  as  their  religious  beliefs,  though  they 
had  one  bond  of  union  in  having  at  one  time  or  another  opposed 
Cromwell.     Yet  in  spite  of  that  opposition  they  had  learned  in  his 
school,  and  they  now  found  a  opmmon  baaiSi^ol  action  in  ■dey.QtiQii 
to   foreign  affairs,  to  trade   and  colonies  and  financial  interests, 
which  smacked  more  of  the  Protector  than  of  Charles  I  and  differed 
widely   from   the   domestic  and  constitutional   interests   of  their 
predecessors. 

Strong  and  capable  government  seemed  their  ideal,  and  this,  in 
the  situation  they  were  called  upon  to  face,  was  certainly  necessary. 
The  evident  weakness  and  apparent  corruption  of  the  administra- 
tion, the  scandals  and  extravagance  of  the  court,  the  decline  of 
devotion  to  the  king  throughout  the  country,  the  divisions  within 
the  nation  and  its  exhaustion,  combined  with  the  loss  of  prestige 
abroad  and  the  rise  of  France  and  Catholicism,  huge  and  threaten- 
ing, to  throw  England  into  something  like  a  panic.  Men  spoke  of 
the  great  days  of  Oliver  and  contrasted  the  present  situation  with 
his  successes.  They  began  to  suspect  not  only  the  character  and  ' 
ability  but  the  motives  of  Charles.  This  spirit  of  hostility  had 
risen  high  before  the  recess  and  had  contributed  much  to 
Clarendon's  fall.  It  had  found  expression  in  the  demand  for 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  of.Jnquiry  into  the  miscarriages 
of  the  war,  and   it   was  making  its  way  into  the  house  in"  bye- 
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elections.     Already  it  had  found  favour  with  the  new  ministers. 

While   the    houses   had   been   busy   impeaching    Clarendon,   the 

victorious  French  troops  had  forced  their  way  to  the  borders  of 

Holland.     England  was  at  war  with   the  Dutch,  but  it  was  not 

prepared  to  see  France  absorb   that  nation  or  reap  the  rewards 

of  English  effort.     The  cabal  acted  with  promptness  and  decision. 

(  Their  agent  at  the  Hague,  Sir  William  Temple,  in  conjunction  with 

1  John  de  Witt,  head  of  the  Dutch  republic,  and  Count  Dohna,  the 

1  Swedish  ambassador,  signed  on  13  Jan.  1668  a  league  against  the 

1  French,  famous  as  the  triple  alliance.     On  that  rock   broke  the 

wave  of  French  aggression.     Three  months  later  Louis  XIV  signed 

the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  and  the  Netherlands  were  saved.*^ 

The  negotiations  which  led  to  the  brilliant  piece  of  diplomacy 
with  which  the  new  ministry  made  its  entry  in  European  politics 
delayed  the  meeting  of  parliament,  and  it  was  not  until  6  Febr.  that 
the  houses  came  together.     Four   days  later  they   heard    the 
speech  from  the  throne,  which,  no  longer  the  empty  phrasing  of  the 
Clarendonians,  marks  the  entry  of  royalty  into  affairs.     It  began 
with  the  news  of  the  triple  alliance ;  it  continued  with  a  request 
for  money  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  old  war  and  equip  a  fleet  for  the 
\\  itiew  league ;  and  it  concluded  with  a  plea  for  measures  to  beget  a 
^    I  better    union    and    composure'    among  protestant   subjects   in 
';*eligious  matters,  'that  all  might  support  as  well  as  submit  to 
bovernment.'     There  was  much  in  this  initial  programme  of  the 
cabal  for  debate,  but  the  commons  refused  to  be  reconciled  by  the 
peace  or  diverted  by  the  proposal  for  comprehension.     The  mis- 
carriages of  the  war  found  no  place  in  the  speech,  and  the  house 
H  therefore   deferred   its  consideration  till  their  committee  on  mis- 
a  ^  [carriages  made  its  report.     This  business  dominated  the  session. 
IMinisters  were  attacked  and  the  king  himself  hardly  spared.     The 
language  of  debate,  too,  often  passed  the  bounds  of  parliamen- 
tary usage,  and  quarrels  sprang  up  constantly  between  individuals 
or  groups,  and   even   between  the   two  houses.     The   committee 
listened   to  reports   from  Monk,   from   Prince   Eupert,  from   the 
duke  of  York  himself,  with  those  of  lesser  officials.     Many  were 
brought  before  the  bar  of  the  commons,  some  to  be  exonerated, 
some  to  be  convicted.     A  few  fled,  only  to  be  impeached.     The 
king  sent  message  after  message  praying  for  supply,  even  pro- 
^  \  mising  that  the  houses  might  themselves  supervise  its  expenditure 
1  as  well  as  its  collection,  and  the  court  made  every  effort  to  check  or 
j  avoid  the  attack.    Almost  everywhere  they  were  defeated.    Among 
other   incidents  Arlington  was  assailed  for  not  furnishing  better 
intelligence,  and  that  charge  was  voted  a  miscarriage  by  122  to  99. 
The  discomfiture  of  the  court  led  to  a  suspicion  that  it  might 
attempt  to  override  the  commons  by  indefinite  prorogation,  and  a 

^^  Compare  especially  Temple's  letters  and  memoirs,  Works,  ii.  547. 
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bill  was  accordingly  introduced  for  the  more  frequent  holding  of 
parliaments,  which  after  violent  debate,  reflecting  on  the  king,  was 
withdrawn.  The  first  result  of  the  discussion  on  supply  was  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  take  account  of  former  grants. 
The  navy  office  was  narrowly  saved  from  attack  on  charges  of 
incompetence  and  dishonesty.  And  finally  the  commons  voted  the 
smallest  supply  of  the  reign,  310,000L,  on  terms  which  made  the  ■  - 
fleet  asked  for  impossible.  Nor  did  the  royal  policy  in  religion  fare  1^ 
better.  Early  in  the  session  the  commons  demanded  and  received 
a  proclamation  against  dissenters,  and  after  the  Christmas  recess 
they  took  up  the  conventicles  act,  which  was  about  to  expire.  Fear 
of  the  fanatics  not  having  wholly  disappeared,  they  re-enacted  this 
measure,  by  144  to  78,  but  inserted-a-clausey-by  1-38- to7S,  allowing 
the  kingcertain  dispensing  power  ;  this  they  followed  up  by  refus- 
ing ItnTaddress  directed  towards  comprehension,  176  to  70.  With 
these  proceedings,  the  further  investigation  and  punishment  of 
those  responsible  for  the  failures  of  the  war,  and  some  minor 
matters,  the  session  approached  its  end. 

But  it  was  not  destined  to  close  peaceably.     Much  bad  blood 
had  been  engendered,  and  a  case  which  now  arose  from  a  dispute 
between  a  London  merchant.  Skinner,  and  the  East  India  Company 
transferred   itself  to  the   two   houses,  making   their   relations   so 
strained  as  to  block  all  business.     The  administration  therefore 
sought  relief  in  an  adjournment.     But  the  commons  refusing  to 
request  that  this  be  during  thelking's  convenience,  on  1  May  1668  the 
houses  were  adjourned  by  the  king  to  8  May,  then  to  11  Aug.,  then 
to  10  Nov.,  then  to  1  March,  1669,  from  which  date  they  were  pro- 
rogued until  the  19th  of  the  following  October.*'*     So  unpropitiously  j 
ended  the  first   session   of  the  cabal.     Parliament  had   been  in, 
session  150  days,  the  longest  period  save  in  the  first  session  of  thei 
reign.     It  passed  in  that  time  but  thirteen  public  and  nineteen^ 
private  acts  before  Clarendon's  fall,  and  eight  public  and  ten  private  \ 
acts  which  became  law  after  that  event.     Many,  like  the  conventicles  ' 
act,  lapsed  by  prorogation.    Its  average  on  divisions  reached  151,  and 
thirty-two  new  men  took  their  places  in  the  house,  raising  the  total 
to  129.     It  is  little  wonder  that  the  administration  began  to  turn  Ij/^ 
from  that  dignified  direction  of  the  commons  practised  by  Clarendon   ■ 
to  more  devious  ways  of  influencing  votes  in  the  house,  to  check   |  « 
the  rising  spirit  of  opposition,  and  to  use  all  endeavour  to  win  seats 
in  the  bye-elections,  now  increasingly  numerous  and  important. 

The  opening  session  under  the  cabal  had  not  been  propitious  ; 
but  there  had  been  no  time  to  allay  the  feeling  directed  against 
Clarendon,  nor  to  put  in  operation  any  new  scheme  of  administra- 
tion. The  entry  of  the  cabal  into  authority  had  not,  as  to-day, 
implied  the  transfer  of  power  from  one  majority  in  the  commons  to 

"  Grey's  Debates,  i.  1-157 ;  Pari.  Hist.  iv.  366-427. 
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another.     The  party  which  had  helped  to  overthrow  the  old  ministry 
was  not  minded  on  that  account  to  support  the  new.     Some  sup- 
\t  ported,  some  opposed ;  but  the  balance  was  held  by  that  indetermi- 
I  nate  and  independent  centre  which,  though  tending  to  break  up, 
I  still  voted  with  ministry  or  opposition  as  the  merits  of  the  indi- 
p  ^  vidual  question  or  the  influences  of  the  moment  directed.     It  kept 
^  /   I  in  mind  but  three  fairly  definite  ideas,  the  upholding  of  Anglicanism 
lagainst  nonconformity  and   an  increasing  opposition   to  catholi- 
Ipism  ;  the  supremacy  of  parliament,  especially  of  the  commons ; 
land  a  vague  distrust  of  France.     The  period  of  the  cabal,  essen- 
tially  a   transition  period,    is   correspondingly   difficult   to  define 
on  political  lines.      This  was  clearly   shown   in  the  session  just 
ended.     The  situation  of  affairs,  particularly  as  regards  finance, 
was  serious  in  the  absence  of  parliament ;  yet  were  not  such  sessions 
more  serious  still  ?     T^e  principle   of  supervising   accountsL.had 
been  established  by  the  commons,  and  it  was  not  certain  how  far  the 
victorious   opposition   might   go  if  unchecked.     From  dissolution 
the  administration  wisely  shrank,  and  in  the  procedure  now  adopted 
a  great  change  came  into  English  politics.     It  was  not  only  to  gain 
time  to  readjust  affairs  in  the  administration,  or  to  let  the  passion^ 
of  the   commons  cool,  that   an  intermission   of  nearly   eighteen 
months  ensued.     Never  again  till  the  Ee volution  was  there  to  be  the 
'regular  parliamentary  government  enjoyed  under  Clarendon,  and 
long  adjournment  or  prorogation  took  its  place  as  one  of  the  most 
"effective  court  weapons  in  the  «t«iggIe-lienc.elQrth  waged  between 
prerogative  and  privilege. 

—  But  the  court  relied  not  merely  on  its  influence  over  individuals 
and  elections,  nor  on  long  recesses  to  quiet  opposition,  to  gain 
a  majority  and  money.  New  measures  were  now  taken.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  king,  failing  supply  from  the  parliament,  offered  his 
alliance  to  France  against  Holland  for  a  subsidy.  On  the  other,  he 
proposed  to  give  up  his  policy  of  toleration  in  return  for  payment 
of  his  debts  and  cessation  of  attack  on  his  ministers.  The  financial 
situation  was  reviewed  and  the  civiLlist  revised,  till,  on  paper  at 
least,  the  expenditure  came  within  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the 
crown.  Changes  in  the  administration  accompanied  these  measures. 
Morrice  gave  place  to  Trevor  as  secretary  of  state  ;  Clifford  became 
treasurer  of  the  household,  Newport  succeeding  him  as  comptroller. 
But  most  important  of  all.  Sir  William  Coventry,  the  able  and 
independent  commissioner  of  the  treasury,  was  dismissed  and  became 
the  leading  man  in  the  commons  opposition.*' 

Such  was  the  position  of  affairs  when  the  houses  assembled  on 
19  Oct.  1669.  The  king  had  already  issued  a  proclamation  against 
dissenters,  and  his  speech,  which  mentioned  only  his  debts  and  the 

"  Christie,  Life  of  Shaftesbury ;  Beatson's  Political  Index ;  Did.  Nat.  Biogr:    See, 
especially  for  Coventry,  Miss  Foxcroft's  Life  of  Halifax,  i.  61-3, 
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union  of  England  and  Scotland,  was  most  conciliatory.     The  Icrd 
keeper  Bridgman  took  the  same  line  in  urging  that  the  differences 
between  the  houses  be  composed,  the  royal  debts  paid,  and  com- 
missioners appointed  to  negotiate  with  those  from  Scotland  re- 
garding  the   proposed    commercial   union.     He   even   introduced 
somewhat    obvious    references    to    the    triple    alliance    and    the 
peace  of  Breda.     But  the  members  of  the  commons,  despite  the 
long  intermission  and  the  efforts  of  the  king  and  keeper,  refusi 
to  be  conciliated.     Their  minds  were  fixed  on  two  matters,  th( 
privileges  of  their  house  and  the  miscarriages  of  the  war.     To  these 
matters  they  deferred  even  the  consideration  of  the  royal  speech.1 
Having  set  on  foot  an  inquiry  into  questions  of  privilege,  theyl 
turned  to  the  investigation  of  accounts  interrupted  by  the  proroga- 1 
tion,  and  that  business  went  on  steadily,  with  results  neither  to  thei 
credit  nor  the  liking  of  the  court.     Sir  George  Carteret,  treasurer] 
of  the  navy,  was  impeached  after  a  long  and  exciting  struggle  ;  and 
a  counter  attack  on  Orrery,  in  which  appeared  the  undiminished 
strength  of  the  opposition,  was  defeated.**^     Thanks  were  voted  to  the? 
king   for  his  proclamation   against   dissenters,   a   committee  wasj 
appointed  to  investigate  meetings  held,  by  common  report,  in  West-i 
minster,  and  the  seditious  conventicles  bill  passed  the  House.     The] 
king  was  assured  by  resolution  that  the  commons  would  stand  by  hinih 
in  maintaining  the  government  as  then  established  in  church  andr 
state.     Supply  was  granted  with  a  sparing  hand  (400,000L),  and; 
when  the  houses  were  prorogued  on  11  Dec.  that  alone  remained' 
as  the  meagre  result  of  the  forty-one  days  of  the  session.     No  royal 
speech  or  message  accompanied  the  notice  of  prorogation,  no  bilL 
received  the  royal  assent.^^     The  average  on  divisions,  218,  and  thfe.1 
change  of  membership,  seventeen,  alone  make  the  session  remarkable. 
The  pronounced  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  house  towards  dis- 
senters was  significant.      The  seditioiis  conventicles  act  had  been, 
passed,  but  an  amendment  from  the  lords  giving  the  king  dispensing, 
power  was  carried  through  the  commons  with  no  great  modifica- 
tion.    The  bill  failed  by  prorogation,  but  the  principle  was  esta- 
blished. Another  tendency  was  now  becoming  apparent,  that  towards  f 
the  crystallisation  of  parties.     On  the  one  hand  the  ministry  wa?^ 
drawing  together  a  more  compact  force,  on  the  other  the  alliance  I 
between  moderate  Anglican  and  presbyterian  began  to  take  form,  p 
And  though  this  tendency  was  mentioned  in  debate  only  to  be 
condemned  ^^  its  existence  was  thereby  confirmed.     For  the  time 
it  seemed  of  no  great  moment.     The  storm  roused  by  the  Dutch ; 
war  was   subsiding,   the   new   administration   was  getting   under  ^ 
way,  and  few  pressing  questions  divided  the  house.      ParHament, 

"  Grey's  Debates,  i.  157-216  ;  Carte's  Life  of  Ormond. 
"  Grey's  Debates,  I.e. ;  Pari.  Hist,  iv  428-41.  ; 
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indeed,  was  for  a  time  in  eclipse.  The  houses  were  adjourned 
on  the  day  appointed  for  their  meeting  (14  Feb.)  to  11  April,  then 
to  4  Oct.,  and  then  again  to  February  of  the  following  year. 
Meanwhile  the  king  pursued  his  negotiations  with  France  and  the 
roj^alist  Anglicans.  A  rising  in  Scotland,  fears  of  the  sectaries, 
the  immigration  of  protestant  refugees  from  the  continent,  the 
natural  reaction  after  the  tension  of  the  preceding  sessions,  and  the 
temporary  diverting  of  attention  from  home  affairs  towards  the 
renewed  activities  of  Louis  XIV  combined  to  lessen  the  heat  of 
opposition  to  and  draw  men  closer  together  in  face  of  a  common 
danger. 

Parliament  met  therefore  on  14  Febr.  1669-70  in  better  tone 
and  temper  than  since  the  fall  of  Clarendon.  The  king  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  fact  to  open  the  session  in  state  for  the  first  time 
in  his  reign,  accompanied  by  his  guards,  a  step  not  wholly  pleas- 
ing to  some  who  recalled  the  attempt  on  the  five  members,  and 
to  many  more  who  saw  in  this  a  design  to  imitate  the  French 
king.  The  speech  from  the  throne  revealed  the  same  spirit  as 
the  pageantry.  He  had  urged  a  large  attendance,  the  king  assured 
the  houses,  because  he  believed  that  in  full  parliaments  lay  the 
well-being  of  the  church  and  the  other  interests  of  the  crown. 
Supply  he  pressed  upon  them  with  even  more  than  usual  earnestness. 
Differences  between  the  houses  he  strongly  deprecated,  and  he 
ended  his  speech,  as  in  the  previous  session,  with  a  request  that 
some  steps  should  be  taken  to  meet  the  advances  of  Scotland  towards 
better  union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  The  lord  keeper  amplified 
the  royal  words  without  adding  to  their  weight  or  eloquence,  and 
the  session  began.  Its  actions  were  rapid  and  important.  The 
jpld  dispute  between  the  houses  was  settled  by  a  suggestion  from 
the  king.  The  conventicles  act  was  recommitted  and,  after  disputes 
jbver  the  amendments  by  the  lords,  finally  passed,  by  122  to  68,  and 
74  to  53.  A  bill  enabling  Lord  Roos  to  divorce  his  wife  on  grounds 
which  would  have  made  a  precedent  for  similar  action  by  the  king 
passed  the  lords  and  commons  (by  141  to  65).  A  multitude  of 
I  measures  were  brought  before  the  houses — the  regulation  of  juries, 
the  old  question  of  transporting  English  prisoners  beyond  seas, 
!  the  repair  of  highways,  the  settlement  of  election  contests, 
the  relations  with  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  supply.  This  last 
"0  I  showed  renewed  liberality.  Assured  of  supervising  receipts  and 
^  I  expenditures,  satisfied  with  the  attitude  of  the  king,  and  conscious 
of  the  rising  French  power  and  the  wretched  condition  of  English 
defence,  especially  of  the  navy,  the  commons  voted  sums  estimated 
at  300,000^  for  eight  years.  Thus,  when  the  king  adjourned  the 
houses  on  11  April  1670,  besides  giving  his  assent  to  thirteen  public 
and  twenty-five  private  acts,  he  expressed  his  satisfaction  with  the 
character  and  success  of  the  session.  Matters,  indeed,  seemed  about 
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to  assume  a  happier  complexion  than  for  some  years  past,  and  had 
the  events  described  covered  the  whole  political  activity  of  the  time 
this  might  well  have  been  the  casc.^^ 

But,  after  the  adjournment,  Charles,  supported  by  the  catholic 
section  of  the  cabal,  turned  again  to  France.  On  15  May  his 
sister,  Henrietta,  duchess  of  Orleans,  visited  him  at  Dover,  where, 
under  cover  of  festivities  in  her  honour,  a  treaty  was  signed  pro-' 
viding  for  a  general  alliance  between  England  and  France  with 
special  reference  to  the  Spanish  Netherlands  and  Holland.  One 
article  gave  the  document  particular  importance.  It  was  the 
provision  by  which  French  troops  and  money  were  promised 
Charles  in  case  he  declared  himself  a  catholic.  In  this  famous 
secret  treaty  of  Dover  culminated  the  long  series  of  intrigues  which 
had  begun  as  far  back  as  the  Bellings  mission,  and  here  was  defined 
the  French  and  catholic  issue  which  in  one  form  or  another  endured 
down  to  the  Kevolution.  To  cover  these  negotiations  Buckingham 
was  sent  to  Paris  later  in  the  summer,  in  order  to  concert  means  for 
union  with  France.  And  last,  but  not  least  among  these  matters 
of  backstairs  politics,  Louise  de  Querouaille,  sometime  maid  of 
honour  to  Charles's  sister,  presently  became  the  king's  mistress,  thus 
further  binding  him  to  France.^"  The  grand  affair  was  thus  well  in 
hand  when  parliament  reassembled  on  24  Oct.  1670.  The  royal 
speech,  advisedly,  breathed  nothing  but  empty  compliment.  It  was 
reserved  for  the  verbosity  of  the  lord  keeper  to  describe  the  state  of 
public  affairs.  Ignorant  of  the  real  situation,  he  dilated  on  the  arma- 
ments set  on  foot  by  France,  on  the  corresponding  stir  in  Holland, 
on  the  fitting  out  of  fifty  ships  by  Charles  to  protect  England  and  fulfil 
his  treaty  obligations,  especially  that  beneficent  league,  the  triple 
alliance,  *  designed  to  check  the  effusion  of  blood  in  western  Europe 
and  release  forces  to  fight  the  infidel  in  the  east.'  To  keep  the  pledges 
already  made,  and  support  England's  position  in  the  face  of  hostile 
armaments,  800,000L  was  asked.  This  and  the  royal  debts  he  urged 
the  houses  to  settle  by  Christmas,  that  the  government  might  pre- 
pare a  fleet  against  spring,  and  the  members  might  go  home  to 
celebrate  that  festival  and  *  keep  up  their  interest  with  their  con- 
stituents by  appropriate  hospitality.'  Few,  if  any,  more  amazing 
utterances  were  ever  addressed  to  an  English  parliament.  Fresh 
from  the  signing  of  a  treaty  adverse  to  the  interests  for  the  main- 
tenance of  which  the  money  was  asked,  the  king  hoodwinked  his 
ministers  and  his  parliament  alike. 

It  is  little  wonder  the  houses  were  deceived  by  the  audacious 
duplicity  of  the  demand.     They  took  up  the  work  in  good  faith  and 

"  Grey's  Debates,  i.  215-69  ;  Pari.  Hist.  iv.  441-50. 

^  Eanke,  Hist,  of  Engl,  vol.  iii.  ch.  vi. ;  Lady  Burgliclere,  Life  of  Buckingham, 
pp.  217-29;  Christie,  Life  of  Shaftesbury,  ii.  17-26;  Diet.  Nat.  Biogr.,  articles 
•Clifford,'  'Bennet;'  Dalrymple,  Memoirs  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  appendix. 
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with  a  consideration  of  royal  debts  and  supply  were  busy  until 
Christmas.  The  former  offered  unlimited  possibilities  in  debate, 
which  led  at  times  to  reflexions  not  only  on  royal  administration 
but  royal  habits  as  well.  Some  of  these  remarks  were  taken  ill  b}' 
the  court,  and  during  the  adjournment  for  the  Christmas  recess 
one  of  the  members  most  free  with  his  criticisms,  Sir  John 
Coventry,  was  waylaid  by  bravoes  in  the  service  of  the  duke  of 
Monmouth  and  had  his  nose  slit  for  his  insolence. 

On  3  Jan.  1670-1  the  commons  met  in  a  flame  of  anger  over 
the  cowardly  assault,  passed  measures  for  the  punishment  of  the 
offenders,  and  hurried  through  both  houses  without  opposition 
an  act  to  preveHt  malicious  maiming  and  wounding.  This  done 
the  subsidy  bill  was  finally  passed,  by  170  to  109.  Hardly  was 
this  accomplished  when  the  discovery  of  a  court  design  to  fill 
(the  seat  of  George  Monk,  who  had  succeeded  to  his  father's 
peerage,  again  roused  the  anger  of  the  house,  and  a  resolution  was 
carried  that  any  attempt  to  influence  an  election  by  warrants  or 
letters  or  threats  was  unconstitutional.     It  was  the  first  open  en- 

^^agement  in  that  long  struggle  for  the  control  of  the  electorates 
which  culminated  in  the  quo  icarranto  proceedings  of  later  years. 

I  The  great  question,  however,  was  that  of  supply,^  The  king  came 
to  the  lords  to  hear  the  debate,  and  was  there  regaled  with  a  famous 
speech  made  by  Lord  Lucas  on  waste  and  corruption  in  adminis- 
tration, which  was  afterwards  burned  by  the  hangman.     He  sent 

I  a  message  to  the  commons  urging  haste,  and  received  in  reply  a 

I  petition  against  popery,  requesting  a  proclamation  from  him  against 
papists,  which  was  issued  after  some  delay.  When  the  bills  on 
supply  were  finally  settled  they  were  four  in  number,  the  subsidy, 
an  excise  bill,  a  measure  laying  a  tax  on  legal  proceedings,  and 
a  customs  bill.  The  first  and  most  important  of  these  passed,  but 
upon  the  third  and  fourth  a  controversy  arose  between  the  houses, 
in  the  midst  of  which  parliament  was  prorogued  for  a  year 
(22  April  1671).  The  speeches  of  both  king  and  lord  keeper  were 
singularly  weak  and  ineffective.  Neither  did  more  than  mention 
the  subsidy  bill  and  the  date  of  the  next  meeting.  Yet  despite  the 
lack  of  purely  political  interest  the  session  was  noteworthy.  It  was 
the  longest  of  the  reign,  not  even  excepting  the  first  (199  days), 
and  it  was  second  only  to  that  in  the  number  of  its  bills  which 
became  law,  94  in  all,  surprisingly  few  of  which  were  political  in 
their  nature.  The  division  average,  in  the  absence  of  party 
struggle,  sank  to  162,  the  lowest  point  it  was  destined  to  reach 
again  in  the  life  of  this  parliament.  The  length  of  the  session  in 
part  accounted  for  the  unprecedented  change  of  membership,  no 
fewer  than  35  new  men  now  taking  their  places  in  the  house, 
raising  the  total  change  to  181.'^' 

*'  Grey's  Debates,  i.  269-467 ;  Pari.  Hist.  iv.  456-96. 
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But  if  the  session  had  been  remarkable  for  its  length,  the 
moderation  of  its  tone,  and  its  change  in  membershijD,  three  things 
give  this  period  an  importance  inferior  only  to  the  Restoration  itself. 
The  first  was  the  situation  of  the  dissenters.  The  seditiou^.j5iiii» 
venticles  bill,  after  many  vicissitudes,  had  been  passed,  and  this 
*  quintessence  of  malice  '  finally  became  law.  Sat  that  act,  thougbj 
the  fact  has  escaj^ed  general  notice,  contained  a  clause  whic-h,] 
after  some  opposition,  put  the  long  sought  dispensing  powers  in  the| 
hands  of  an  avowedly  tolerant  king  and  ended  the  long  struggle! 
"which  had  begun  in  1661.  The  second  point  was  the  great  ques- 
tion of  the  succession.  Though  the  Eoos  bill  had  passed,  and  the 
way  ha(i  thus  been  opened  for  the  king's  divorce  and  remarriage  in 
the  hope  of  a  legitimate  protestant  heir  to  the  throne,  that  triumph 
of  the  protestant  section  of  the  cabal  had  been  neutralised  by  the  ' 
king's  refusal  to  follow  out  the  plan  proposed.  This  had  resulted 
in  the  improvement  of  James's  chances  for  the  succession,  despite 
his  catholic  sympathies.  Such  a  situation  naturally  stimulated  the 
efforts  of  each  party,  the  catholics  to  support,  the  protestants  to 
oppose  his  chances  even  to  the  point  of  looking  about  for  another 
candidate.  Especially  in  the  commons  this  did  much  to  draw 
the  moderate  Anglican  and  nonconformist  elements  more  closely 
together.  The  third  matter  was  the  definition  of  the  king's  ideas 
with  respect  to  an  alliance  with  France  in  return  for  subsidy,  and 
his  increasing  catholic  sympathies,  which  resulted  in  a  tendency 
towards  the  increase  of  royal  power  and  the  consequent  diminution 
of  parliamentary  government. 

There  was,  as  the  event  proved,  little  real  danger  from  thei 
catholic  clause  of  the  Dover  treaty.  No  time  was  set  for  its  fulfil-f 
ment,  and  Charles  never  found  occasion  to  put  it  in  forced  The 
real  danger  lay  in  a  French  alliance,  the  dependence  of  Charles 
on  Louis,  and  his  consequent  independence  of  parliament.  Yet 
there  were  grounds  for  a  suspicion  of  a  counter-Reformation  and 
government  by  force,  which  the  events  of  the  recess  did  much  to 
confirm.  The  Dover  treaty  was  masked  b}'^  another,  signed  in 
December,  which  pointed  to  a  joint  attack  on  Holland  ;  and,  despite 
the  efforts  of  the  Dutch,  war  was  begun  in  the  spring  of  1672. 
It  was  preceded  on  the  side  of  England  by  two  arbitrary  acts. 
Payments  from  the  excheqiier.wer«--stoj^ed~iia..  January,  and^JB 
March  a  'decTaf ationT  of  indulgence  to  dissenters  appeared.  These, 
with  the  long  visit  of  Charles's  nephew,  the  young  prince  of  Orange, 
next  heir  to  the  throne  after  James,  and  the  elevation  of  many 
royal  advisers  to  higher  dignities,  accompanied  the  preparations  for 
hostilities.  The  war,  beginning  with  a  treacherous  though  unsuc- 
cessful attack  on  the  Dutch  Smyrna  fleet,  culminated  on  the  part 
of  the  EngHsh  in  the  great  but  indecisive  battle  of  South  wold  Bay, 
on  28  May.     By  land  the  successes  of  the  French  brought  panic  to 
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the  Dutch,  until  the  leaders  of  the  republic,  John  and  Cornelius 
de  Witt,  were  murdered  by  the  populace,  and  William  of  Orange 
came  to  the  head  of  aflfairs  in  August.  Under  his  guidance  the  tide 
began  to  turn.  The  Dutch  found  allies  in  the  emperor,  Spain,  and 
Brandenburg,  while  on  the  part  of  England  the  missions  of  Halifax, 
Buckingham,  and  Arlington  indicated  as  the  year  drew  to  a  close 
that  the  balance  inclined  towards  peace.  In  English  politics 
meanwhile  the  principal  event  was  the  rise  of  Shaftesbury.  He 
became  president  of  the  board  of  trade  and  plantations  in  Septem- 
ber, and  a  month  later  succeeded  Bridgman  as  chancellor  of  the 
exche^uCT,  while  Sir  Henry  Coventry  took  the  place  of  Trevor  as 
secretary  of  state. 

But  neither  the  situation  abroad  nor  the  changes  in  council 
at  home  show  the  full  political  importance  of  the  years  1670-2 
in  English  affairs.  That  period  marks  the  grand  climacteric 
between  the  civil  war  and  the  Revolution.  The  king,  and  in 
particular  the  duke  of  York,  now  entered  upon  a  definite  policy.  It 
contemplated  a  French  alliance,  and  consequently  greater  inde- 
pendence of  parliament.  This  was  construed  by  their  opponents 
as  a  desire  for  arbitrary  government  by  a  standing  army  and 
the  revival  of  Catholicism.  Besides  this,  and  in  some  sort  com- 
prehending it,  there  appeared  the  question  of  the  succession. 
Already  two  candidates  began  to  make  head  against  James — 
AVilliam,  now  stadtholder  of  Holland  and  the  prospective  husband 
of  the  princess  Mary,  and  Monmouth,  now  winning  fame  and 
experience  in  the  French  service.  Henceforth  the  ministry  had 
a  twofold  task,  to  save  the  king  from  his  own  designs  and  to  main- 
tain him  and  itself  against  the  parliamentary  opposition.  But 
this  was  not  all.  By  the  admission  of  Halifax,  Essex,  Fauconberg, 
Bridgewater,  Worcester,  Coventry,  and  presently  Williamson  to 
the  council  that  body  underwent  the  greatest  change  since  the 
Eestoration.  Nor  was  the  change  in  the  commons  less  striking. 
Beside  the  old  leaders  of  the  opposition  new  men  had  been  taking 
their  places,  ably  supported  by  a  rapidly  growing  body  of  silent 
voters,  against  whose  decisions  the  court  dashed  itself  in  vain. 
Above  all  the  loss  of  confidence  in  the  king  at  this  critical  time 
perhaps  contributed  most  to  the  ultimate  failure  of  his  deep-laid 
plans. 

Wilbur  C.  Abbott. 

To  be  continued. 
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The  Mission  of  Fabrice  to  Sweden, 
ijij-ijiS 

EARLY  in  the  year  1717  it  was  evident  that  the  two  principals 
in  the  war  with  Sweden,  Peter  the  Great  and  George  I,  were 
hopelessly  at  variance,  and  that  the  league  of  the  five  powers  could 
not  be  maintained.  Eumours  of  separate  negotiation  for  peace 
were  current.  On  the  part  of  Eussia  and  Prussia  there  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  serious  ground  for  them  yet,  but  George, 
after  the  arrests  of  Count  Gyllenborg  and  Baron  Goertz  in  Feb- 
ruary 1717,  accepted  informally  the  mediation  of  two  princes,  the 
landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel  and  the  regent  of  France.^  The  work  of 
the  former  resulted  in  the  negotiation  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
present  article. 

Staying  with  Count  Vellingk  at  Bremen  from  December  1716 
was  the  Holstein  minister  Frederick  Ernest  de  Fabrice,  he  who 
had  been  the  companion  of  Charles  XII  in  his  exile,  and  whose 
interesting  letters  were  pubHshed  later  under  the  title  of  Anecdotes 
du  Sejour  du  Roi  de  Siiede  a  Bender.  As  he  was  also  a  son 
of  George's  trusted  privy  councillor  Weipart  Louis  Fabricius,  or 
de  Fabrice,  president  of  the  court  of  appeal  at  Celle,  he  was 
peculiarly  fitted  to  be  an  intermediary  between  the  two  kings. 
When  the  fact  was  communicated  by  the  landgrave  that  Vellingk 
had  received  full  powers  to  treat  ^  Fabrice  was  invited  by  Bernstorif 
(his  cousin)  to  come  to  England  to  open  the  negotiation.  Adopting 
the  guise  of  a  Mecklenburg  noble  and  the  name  of  Bulow,  he  left 
Bremen  about  the  middle  of  August.  At  Zutphen  he  encountered 
Goertz,  lately  released  from  prison,  and  the  Polish  general  Ponia- 
towski,  an  old  friend  of  Turkish  days,  who  had  been  in  Sweden  in 
the  spring.  Informed  of  their  views,  he  arrived  in  due  course  at 
Hampton  Court,  spent  three  days  there  in  strict  privacy  and  in 
communication  with  Bernstorff,  had  an  audience  of  three  hours' 
duration  with  the  king  and  another  of  four  hours  with  the  prince 
of  Wales,  and  returned.     Chancing  to  meet  at  Harwich  Gyllenborg, 

'  See  ante,  vol.  xx.  p.  44  foil. 

*  For  the  instructions  to  Vellingk,  see  ibid.  pp.  262-3. 
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about  to  embark  for  Sweden,  he  was  able  to  entrust  him  with 
despatches  and  verbal  information,  in  particular  as  to  Bernstorff's 
arrangements  for  the  conveyance  of  correspondence  between 
Velhngk  and  Miillern,  the  latter  in  Sweden.  He  was  able  to  assure 
Charles  of  the  particular  regard  for  him  and  the  desire  for  recon- 
ciliation entertained  by  George  and  still  more  by  the  prince,  and 
to  report  that  he  had  received  full  powers  and  instructions  for  his 
father  to  treat  with  Vellingk.  As  the  former  was  at  his  estate 
at  Weihe,  a  league  from  Bremen,  and  as  he  had  been  gar  gut 
schivedisch  all  his  life,  it  was  to  be  hoped,  Fabrice  said,  that  the 
negotiation  would  speedily  be  put  on  a  good  footing  in  the  utmost 
secrecy,  and  by  the  mediation  of  the  landgrave  be  brought  to  a 
successful  issue.  Bernstorff  had  given  the  strongest  assurances 
that,  if  an  agreement  were  arrived  at,  everything  possible  should 
be  done  for  the  king  of  Sweden  and  the  tsar  be  deprived  of 
any  footing  in  the  Baltic.  Though  the  king  of  England  could  be 
no  redoubtable  enemy  of  Sweden,  seeing  that  parliament,  as  it 
appeared,  would  not  consent  to  war,  yet  he  would  be  a  very  useful 
friend  in  view  of  his  influence  with  the  regent  of  France  and  over 
the  republic  of  Holland.^ 

The  instructions  and  full  powers  to  the  elder  Fabrice  bore  date 
13  August,  old  style."*  He  was  ordered  to  observe  the  most  abso- 
lute secrecy,  and  to  negotiate  with  Vellingk  only  through  his  son. 
He  was  not  to  meet  the  count  himself,  except  in  case  of  special 
necessity.  He  must  let  him  know  that  the  intimation  of  the  king 
of  Sweden's  disposition  to  make  peace  had  been  very  gladly 
received,  and  must  request  information  on  the  substance  of  the 
conditions  which  would  be  required.  If  they  were  not  satisfactory 
he  must  refer  to  the  king.  But  in  the  first  place  Vellingk  must 
give  a  stringent  undertaking  in  writing  on  his  word  of  honour  not 
to  divulge  in  any  way  or  to  any  one  whomsoever,  excepting  to  the 
king  of  Sweden  and  his  ministers  in  that  country,  anything  that 
passed.  On  the  other  hand  Fabrice  must  only  communicate  orally 
through  his  son,  with  oral  promise  to  divulge  nothing.  To  justify 
this  he  might  represent  that  written  declarations  might  compromise 
the  king  of  England  with  his  allies,  whereas  the  king  of  Sweden 
ran  no  such  risk. 

The  complete  cession  of  the  duchies,  with  everything  that 
belonged  to  them,  was  a  conditio  sine  qua  non.  If  Vellingk  were 
not  empowered  to  agree  to  this  the  negotiation  must  be  broken  off. 
But  if  he  could  and  would  accept  the  condition  then  the  king  of 
England  would  be  ready  to  conclude  peace  at  once,  and  further  to 
renew  and  act  upon  the  treaty  with  King  William,  now  about  to 

*  The  above  from  Fabrice's  letters  to  Miillern  and  to  Charles,  Harwich,  25  and 
26  Aug.  1717,  Eiksarkiv,  Stockholm. 

*  Hanover,  Staatsaichiv,  Han.  Arch.  Ixviii.  Des;  92,  8  a. 
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expire.  The  great  advantage  of  this  to  Sweden  needed  no  exposi- 
tion, but  the  matter  must  not  be  delayed,  as  it  would  be  much 
more  difficult  to  make  a  fresh  treaty  than  to  renew  the  old  one. 
If  Vellingk  showed  a  disposition  to  treat  on  the  above  basis,  or  to 
refer  to  the  king  of  Sweden  for  instructions,  Fabrice  must  then 
give  him  to  understand  that  the  king's  special  regard  for  the 
emperor  and  the  empire,  and  his  desire  to  preserve  the  latter  from 
farther  disturbance,  obliged  him  to  require  a  truce  with  Denmark 
and  Prussia  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  two  years.  If  the 
king  of  Sweden  desired,  the  king  of  Poland  might  be  moved  to 
join  in  this  truce.  In  the  case  of  Denmark  restitution  to  the 
house  of  Holstein-Gottorp  would  be  stipulated.  Such  a  truce 
would  be  of  advantage  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  as  giving  him 
time  to  arrange  terms  of  peace  with  the  parties  named  and  to 
devote  his  strength  to  recovering  his  other  lost  provinces.  And 
if,  when  terms  were  arranged,  the  king  of  Sweden  would  send 
plenipotentiaries  to  the  congress  of  Brunswick,  the  king  of  England 
would  do  all  in  his  power  to  further  his  interests  in  the  final  settle- 
ment there.  No  undertaking,  however,  could  be  given  to  recover 
for  him  his  possessions  in  the  empire,  or  for  Holstein-Gottorp  its 
share  of  Sleswick,  nor  could  any  further  efforts  be  made  to  compose 
his  quarrel  with  his  other  enemies.  The  help  to  be  rendered 
under  a  renewal  of  King  William's  treaty  might  be  made  the 
subject  of  a  separate  article  in  the  treaty  of  peace.  Lastly  (in  a 
postscript),  if  Fabrice  saw  the  possibility  he  was  to  sound  Vellingk 
on  a  cession  of  Wismar  to  Hanover,  and  to  insinuate  that  this 
would  be  much  more  to  the  advantage  of  Sweden  than  for  the  place 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  any  other  power.  But  if  it  did  not  appear 
that  the  proposal  would  be  acceptable  Fabrice  was  not  to  broach 
it,  still  less  insist  upon  it,  but  only  to  represent  that  under  the 
conditions  of  status  quo  of  the  suggested  truce,  among  other  things, 
Wismar  and  its  fortifications  would  be  preserved,  whereas  under 
other  conditions  Prussia  and  Denmark  would  press  strongly  for 
their  demolition,  and  would  proceed  with  the  same,  whether  with 
the  king  of  England's  consent  or  not. 

It  was  intended,  were  Fabrice  successful,  to  send  his  son  to 
Sweden.  In  September  Admiral  Byng,  commanding  the  British 
squadron  in  the  Baltic,  was  ordered  ^  to  send  to  Travemiinde,  in 
one  of  his  lightest  frigates,  some  discreet  person  speaking  French  or 
German  who  should  go  on  to  visit  Bernstorff's  son-in-law  Werpup 
at  Ratzeburg.  The  frigate  was  to  stay  '  till  those  people  are  come 
on  board  whom  M.  de  Werpup  shall  send,'  and  they  were  to  be 
landed  very  privately  at  some  convenient  place  in  Scania.  Letters 
also  sent  to  him  by  Polwarth  or  Bothmer,  the  British  and  Hano- 

'  Sunderland  to  Byng,  9  Sept.,  o.s.,  1717,  Record  .Office,  Foreign  Entrybook  219, 
a  volume  reserved  for  very  private  despatches. 
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verian  ministers  at  Copenhagen,  were  to  be  carried,  and  others  that 
might  be  addressed  to  YeUingk  brought  baek.^ 

Werpup  was  informed  ^  that  either  the  younger  Fabrice  or  some 
other  whom  the  father  should  send  would  come  to  him  to  desire 
transport  to  Sweden.  He  was  to  send  orders  to  the  captain  of  the 
frigate  accordingly,  and  also  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Holstein 
general  Banier,  should  he  present  himself,  and  he  was  to  inform 
Colonel  Bassewitz  at  Hamburg,  in  order  that  he  also  might  avail 
himself  of  the  opportunity,  if  he  so  desired.®  Everything  was  to 
be  done  with  the  utmost  possible  precaution  and  secrecy. 

Further  instructions  were  sent  to  the  elder  Fabrice  on  20  August, 
old  style,  and  these  were  again  modified  a  fortnight  later  after 
receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  son  of  4  September.  In  this  he  notified 
to  Bernstorff  his  arrival  at  Weihe.  He  had  just  missed  Goertz  at 
Zutphen,  he  said,  but  had  learnt  that  he  had  received  Prussian 
and  Kussian  passports  for  his  journey  to  Sweden,  to  make  there 
very  considerable  offers  on  the  part  of  those  two  powers,  qui  ont  eu 
aparament  quelque  vent,  ou  quelque  soupc^on,  de  ce  qui  se  negocioit 
avec  VAngleterre.  Fabrice  was  sure  that  Goertz  would  listen  to 
their  propositions,  and  flatter  them,  in  order  to  get  safely  to 
Sweden.  He  sent  this  information  in  order  that  Bernstorff  might 
understand  that,  if  the  total  and  perpetual  cession  of  the  duchies 
of  Bremen  and  Yerden  were  insisted  upon,  the  king  of  Sweden 
might  come  to  terms  with  the  other  parties,  for  Fabrice  knew  for 
certain  that  the  tsar  would  onlj^  ask  for  St.  Petersburg  and  Eeval 
and  the  king  of  Prussia  for  Stettin  in  exchange  for  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money.  The  most  infallible  means  of  foiling  this  plan 
would  be  to  facilitate  Yellingk's  negotiation,  to  devise  expedients, 
and  to  conclude  as  soon  as  possible,  to  do  which  the  count  was 
fully  authorised  upon  certain  conditions.^ 

But,  as  the  complete  cession  was  insisted  upon,  and  as  Yellingk 
was  not  empowered  to  agree  to  it,  the  negotiation  stranded.  The 
count  urged  that  Fabrice  should  go  again  to  England.'"  As  to 
Goertz,  B.  Goertz  sicli  annoch  umh  Berlin  avfliielt,  und  von  preusse 
und  dem  Czaar  sehr  cajolirt  wdndt,  the  elder  Fabrice  wrote  ;  '^  the 

•  Byng  chose  for  the  service  his  secretary,  William  Corbett,  who  in  March  was 
with  Fabrice  at  Lund  (British  Museum,  Stowe  MS.  231,  f.  56),  and  in  May  was  on 
the  king's  business  at  Liibeck  (Kecord  Office,  Admiralty  Secretary,  In-letters  4100). 

'  20  Sept.,  0.8.     Hanover,  Staatsarchiv,  loc.  cit.,  draft. 

*  With  Bassewitz  was  mentioned  General  Diiker,  who  had  been  commandant  at 
Stralsund,  but  his  name  is  erased  from'  the  draft.  The  two  were  Swedish  prisoners  on 
parole,  whose  release  had  been  requested  of  the  king  of  Denmark  by  King  George  as 
persons  likely  to  be  of  use  in  calming  the  king  of  Sweden's  mind  in  regard  to  the 
arrests  of  his  ministers ;  but  the  request  had  been  repeatedly  refused,  pending  the 
signature  of  the  Danish  treaties  under  negotiation  (Bothmer's  despatches,  and  rescripts 
to  him,  e.g.  16  Feb.,  21  May,  6  and  19  July,  ibid.  20  a.  For  the  treaties  see  ante,  xx. 
263-3). 

»  Staatsarchiv,  loc.  cit.  8  a.  >»  3  Oct.  ibid.  "  Ibid. 
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son,  to  Sweden,  that  it  seemed  advisable  to  prolong  discussions 
until  it  was  known  what  success  Goertz  had,^^  a  view  in  which 
Miillern  and  Vellingk  concurred. ^^  From  a  letter  of  Fabrice  to 
Goertz  of  22  September  ^^  I  may  quote  the  following  passage  : — 

Je  me  trouve  reduit  de  vous  dire  en  gros  seulement  qu'on  a 
goute  mes  propositions  et  qu'on  m'a  charg6  des  expeditions  necessaires 
pour  que  I'affaire  puisse  etre  entamee,  comme  elle  Test  effective- 
ment  de  la  maniere  projettee.  Je  ne  doute  pas  meme  que  la  chose 
ne  puisse  succeder  heureusement,  si  Ton  peut  convenir  sur  un  certain 
point,  dont  le  contrarium  a  paru  jusqu'ici  une  conditio  sine  qua  non 
de  part  et  d'autre.  Ce  n'est  pas  du  sacrifice,  que  vous  m'aves  objecte 
comme  une  difficulte  insurmon table,  dont  je  veux  parler,  car  a  ce  qu'on 
m'a  assure,  on  ne  sera  guere  embarasse  sur  ce  point.  Depuis  mon  retour, 
qui  est  existe  peu  de  jours  apres  votre  depart,  certain  entrevue  que  vous 
aves  eue,  et  la  route  que  vous  aves  prise  pour  passer,  a  donne  beaucoup 
d'ombrage.  J'espere  pourtant  que  cela  ne  servira  qu'anousfaire  meilleur 
marche.  Je  me  flatte  aussi,  Mr.,  qu'en  ce  cas  vous  prefereres  notre  Plan 
h,  celui  qu'on  vous  attribue  a  I'heure  qu'il  est.  Au  reste,  quoique  je  n'aye 
reste  que  quatre  jours  en  tout  a  I'endroit  que  vous  S9av6s,^'^  et  que  j'aye 
meme  ete  enferme  pendant  pres  de  trois  pour  etre  d'autant  plus  wcogfm'^o, 
je  n'ai  pas  manque  d'avoir  des  longues  conversations  sur  votre  chapitre 
avec  le  Maitre  meme  et  avec  son  Premier  Ministre,"*  que  je  me  reserve  a 
vous  conter  un  jour  de  bouche  ;  il  suffira  que  vous  sachies  presentement, 
qu'il  ne  tiendra  qu'a  vous  d'etre  sincerement  reconcilie  avec  le  dernier,  si 
vous  voules  de  bonne  foy  entrer  dans  notre  Plan  sans  aucune  rancune, 
comme  vous  me  I'aves  assure  le  matin  devant  votre  lit.  On  m'a  fait  un  fort 
gracieux  accueil  dans  une  entrevue  de  pres  de  trois  heures  que  j'ai  eue 
secretement  et  separement  avec  le  Pere  et  le  Fils,  mais  le  dernier  surtout 
m'a  cajole  au  dela  de  toutes  les  expressions,  et  m'a  parle  du  Eoi  dans  lea 
termes  du  monde  les  plus  obligeants.  .  .  .  De  quelque  cote  que  tourne 
notre  Plan,  je  crois  toujours  etre  en  etat  par  la  faveur  qu'on  m'a  temoign6 
de  rendre  de  bons  services  au  Eoi  publiquement  ou  souz  main,  sapienti 
sat.  J'ai  eu  une  autre  fois  a  mon  retour  le  plaisir  de  souper  a  la 
campagne  avec  notre  ami  de  debauche,  et  nous  avons  encor  reste  tete  a 
tete  a  table  jusqu'a  quatre  heures  du  matin.  II  m'a  entretenu  de  bien 
de  choses,  mais  entre  autres  d'unir  son  ancien  Maitre  avec  les  deux  pour 
qui  je  travaille,  pour  avoir  d'autant  meilleur  marche  des  deux  autres 
Ennemis.  Je  vous  parle  un  peu  enigmatiquement,  faute  de  chiffre,  mais 
je  ne  doute  point  que  vous  ne  comprenies  ce  que  je  veux  dire.  Je  pourrois 
peutetre  bientot  trouver  une  occasion  a  vous  parler  plus  clair. 

As  Vellingk  had  desired  Fabrice  returned  to  England  in  Octo- 
ber. A  passport  for  him  to  go  to  Sweden  was  made  out  under  date 
19  November,  old  style,  and  instructions  in  respect  of  him  and 

'-  To  Miillern  (?),  2  Oct.,  Carlson,  Om  fredsunderhandlingarne  aren  1709-1718, 
p.  108.  Fabrice  thought  that  there  was  a  disposition  on  King  George's  part  to  pur- 
chase Bremen,  or  hold  it  in  pledge,  though  the  simple  cession  of  Verden  he  would 
insist  upon  as  a  cheap  compensation  for  the  help  he  would  give  against  the  tsar. 

''  Ibid.  note.  '*  Eiksarkiv. 

''  At  the  English  court.  '«  Bernstorff. 
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of  Banier  were  sent  to  Werpup  a  week  later.^'^  It  was  repeated 
that  the  success  of  the  business  wholly  depended  upon  its  being 
kept  absolutely  secret,  for  which  reason  the  captain  of  the  frigate 
was  ordered  to  land  Fabrice  at  some  place  on  the  Swedish  coast 
where  the  Danes  would  least  be  looking  out,  and  to  wait  there 
till  word  was  received  from  him  from  whence  he  would  desire  to 
return  to  Travemiinde.  After  landing  him  the  frigate  would  lie 
in  Wismar  or  some  other  convenient  port,  in  touch  with  Werpup, 
unless  excuse,  as  of  landing  goods,  could  be  found  for  her  staying 
on  at  Travemiinde.  Orders  to  this  effect  were  sent  to  the  captain 
of  the  frigate  on  29  November,  old  style,  and  he  was  told  that 
matters  were  so  arranged  that  the  Swedes  would  not  attack  him, 
and  he  was  not  to  attack  them.^* 

But  Fabrice  only  left  England  at  the  beginning  of  January. 
On  the  4th  he  wrote  to  Bernstorfif  from  the  Hague  that,  by  the  last 
letters  received  from  their  homine  longo  (Goertz),  the  latter 
expected  greater  success  from  their  business  than  from  his  own.^*^ 
On  the  27th  he  wrote  of  his  arrival  at  Eatzeburg  two  days  before, 
and  that  Werpup  had  gone  on  at  once  to  Liibeck  to  hurry  on  the 
English  captain  to  immediate  departure.  If  his  mission  were  to 
bear  fruit,  he  said,  they  must  be  contented  with  a  temporary 
possession  of  the  duchies,  for  fifty  years,  if  that  could  be  managed, 
with  reservation  of  a  place  for  the  king  of  Sweden  for  the  main- 
tenance of  his  rights  as  a  director  of  the  circle.  Instructions 
should  be  sent  to  his  father  enabling  him  to  repair  to  Weihe,  if 
required,  so  that  he  might  adjust  and  sign  the  treaty  with  Vellingk 
without  having  to  wait  for  fresh  orders  from  England.  The  com- 
mission touching  the  count's  affaire  pScuniaii-e  must  not  be  for- 
gotten. 

On  31  January  Fabrice  was  himself  at  Liibeck,  but  found  its 
port  ice-bound.  He  reported  the  receipt  of  two  letters  from 
Goertz,  strongly  approving  his  journey,  and  expressing  the  hope 
that  some  one  would  be  sent  with  him  empowered  to  conclude. 
Bernstorff,  he  said,  would  understand  that  res  est  adhuc  integra, 
and  that  it  would  infallibly  succeed  if  concession  could  be  made 
on  the  two  points  mentioned.  On  5  February  he  wrote  again 
of  Goertz's  letters  that  they  indicated  that  he  flattered  him- 
self of  obtaining  the  perpetual  cession  of  a  part  of  Verden,  with 

"  Staatsarchiv,  loc.  cit. 

'*  Sunderland,  loc.  cit.,  '  to  the  commander  of  the  ship  cruising  between  Schonen 
and  Travemiinde.' 

'•  Staatsarchiv,  loc.  cit.  Cf.  Vellingk's  words,  quoted  by  the  elder  Fabrice  in  a 
letter  of  1  Feb.  {ibid.),  about  very  favourable  despatches  received  from  Goertz,  so 
doss  wir  uns  eine  gar  glUckliche  Success  promittiren  konnen.  Whitworth,  however, 
wrote  to  Tilson  on  7  Jan.  that  he  wished  Fabrice  success,  but  was  himself  '  of  the 
family  of  the  unbelievers '  in  regard  thereto,  imputing  to  France  underhand  intentions 
in  the  matter  (Record  Office,  Holland  261). 
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a  mortgage  of  the  remainder  of  the  duchies  for  several  years, 
provided  that  the  king  of  Sweden  could  be  convinced  of  the  advan- 
tages to  be  obtained  from  sacrifices  so  considerable.  If  his  own 
proposition,  to  leave  the  king  of  Sweden  in  possession  of  a  greater 
footing  in  Bremen  than  only  the  cathedral  and  its  revenues,  could 
have  been  accepted,  certainly  the  two  plenipotentiaries  might 
have  signed  the  treaty  sub  spe  rati.  All  that  could  be  hoped  for 
now  would  be  a  hlanc  signe  and  new  instructions  for  Vellingk,  since 
he  (Fabrice)  could  not  expect  that  the  treaty,  as  in  the  drafts  he 
was  carrying  with  him,  would  be  ratified.  The  elder  Fabrice 
also  wrote  (1  February)  of  the  hopeful  character  of  the  contents 
of  Goertz's  letters,  as  communicated  to  him  by  Vellingk,  who 
thought  that  they  augured  a  happy  and  successful  issue.^*^ 

At  length  Fabrice  boarded  the  frigate,  the  '  Port  Mahon,'  on 
24  February,  sailed  from  Neustadt,  in  Holstein,  two  days  later, 
and  reached  Ystad  late  on  the  27th.  With  him  went  Banier  and 
his  family,  Major-General  Albendyl,  released  on  bail,  and  the 
younger  Gyllenborg.^^  To  his  great  disappointment  on  arriving 
at  Lund  the  next  day  he  found  that  Goertz  had  just  left.  He 
wrote  to  him — 

Juges  de  men  chagrin  de  vous  avoir  manque  ce  midi  a  men  arriveef 
dans  si  peu  de  tems  que  je  vous  manquai  k  Zutpheu  apres  votre  depart. 
Le  Eoi,  qui  m'a  re9u  tres-gracieusement,  m'a  paru  en  etre  fach^.  Je  ne 
S9ais  si  vous  pouves  revenir  sans  las  ordres  expres  de  S.  M.,  mais  je 
S9ais  bien,  que  votre  presence  nous  seroit  tres-necessaire.  Ainsi  je  vous 
supplie,  si  faire  se  peut,  de  revenir  ici,  ne  fusse  ce  que  pour  quelques 
jours,  comme  vous  me  I'av^s  promis  dans  vos  lettres  que  j'ai  trouv6  a 
Liibeck.  Je  vous  soupose  aussi  dans  les  sentiments  que  vous  m'y 
temoignes,  et  ainsi,  connoissant  comme  je  fais  votre  crMit  sur  I'esprit  du 
Eoi,  je  voudrois  assurement  pour  beaucoup  vous  avoir  trouv^,  ou  vous' 
voir  encor.22 

Then,  on  receiving  Goertz's  reply  appointing  a  meeting  at  Eksjo^ 
Fabrice  wrote  that  the  king  judged  that  he  ought  to  go  thither,, 
and  that  he  would  leave  next  morning.^^  To  his  father  he  wrote 
that  the  king  had  pressed  him  strongly  to  go  as  soon  as  possible,, 
that  he  hoped  to  be  back  at  Lund  in  five  or  six  days,  and  that 
the  frigate  was  awaiting  him  at  Carlshamn ;  and  to  Bernstorif^ 
that  he  had  had  a  three  hours'  interview  with  the  king  alone, 
that  he  saw  that  his  propositions  were  not  displeasing,  and  that 
Miillern  seemed  to  be  well-intentioned.  He  thought  he  could 
obtain  a  mortgage  of  the  whole  of  the  two  duchies,  but  never 
their  perpetual  cession.^* 

*"  These  letters  from  the  Staatsarchiv,  loc.  cit, 

"  Neustadt,  25  Feb.,  ibid.,  and  to  Goertz,  Ystad,  27  Feb.,  8  p.m.,  Eiksarkiv. 
*^  Lund,  17  Feb.,  o.s.,  Riksarkiv.  ^^  Ibid.  21  (?)  Feb.,  o.s. 

'^*  22  Feb.,  O.3.,  Staatsarchiv,  loc.  cit. 
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The  documents  given  to  Fabrice  included  four  different  projects 
under  seal,  the  first  two  of  which  were  to  be  first  submitted  as 
alternative  proposals,  the  third  was  only  to  be  opened  in  case 
of  their  absolute  rejection,  the  fourth  only  if  and  when  the  third 
had  been  agreed  to.^'  Carlson  ^'^  gives  the  substance  of  one  of 
them  :  the  duchies  of  Bremen  and  Yerden  to  be  ceded,  but  the  king 
of  Sweden  to  retain  his  titles,  his  seat  and  votes  in  the  diet,  his 
directorship  of  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  and  the  old  archi- 
episcopal  residence  in  the  city  of  Bremen,  with  the  cathedral  and  its 
revenues ;  on  the  other  hand  the  king  of  England  to  pay  down  a 
million  rix  dollars,  to  employ  his  mediation  at  a  peace  congress  after 
the  king  of  Sweden  had  sent  an  envoy  thither  and  a  truce  for  half 
a  year  had  been  agreed  to  by  Denmark  and  Prussia,  and  to  do  his 
best  to  obtain  for  Sweden  equitable  compensation  for  her  losses. 
Against  these  may  be  noted  the  views  of  Vellingk.  The  count 
was  opposed  now  to  the  cession  of  any  part  of  the  duchies,  though 
formerly  he  had  favoured  the  idea,  could  Ingria  and  Stettin 
thereby  be  recovered.^^  He  wrote  to  the  king  on  19  January,"* 
recommending  Fabrice  personally,  but  throwing  doubt  on  the 
honest  intention  of  his  instructions.  He  grounded  his  suspicions, 
he  said,  upon  thirty-five  years'  experience  of  German  and  particu- 
larly of  Hanoverian  methods.  Advantageous  as  the  offers  made 
might  seem  the  other  side  would  certainly  try  later  to  evade 
performance.  He  pointed  out  that  without  actual  possession  of 
the  land  the  directorate  of  the  circle  appertaining  thereto  would 
be  worthless.  Calculating  from  their  revenues  the  duchies  were 
worth  at  least  eight  million  rix  dollars,  and  to  their  further  value 
in  war  time  the  experience  of  Charles  himself  and  of  his  ancestors 
could  testify.  It  would  be  derogatory  to  the  king's  fame  to  make 
any  permanent  cession  of  territory  to  his  enemies.^^  If  parts 
of  the  duchies  were  to  be  mortgaged  to  the  king  of  England,  or 
given  him  by  way  of  exchange,  there  must  be  careful  consideration 
of  the  amount  of  revenue  to  be  reserved.  Stade  at  least  should  be 
retained,  with  a  clear  revenue  of  150,000  rix  dollars  to  keep  up 
estabHshments  and  a  force  of  1,000  men. 

In  a  letter  to  Miillern  of  1  March,  old  style,  from  Stockholm 
Fabrice  recounts  that  he  had  missed  Goertz  at  Eksjo,  had  been 
invited  by  him  to  join  him  at  Linkoping,  but  had  only  caught  him 
at  Norrkoping.    Being  so  near  Stockholm  he  could  not  avoid  going 

**  From  Schrader's  instructions  (below) :  I  have  not  found  those  given  to  Fabrice. 

"  P.  116,  from  a  document  in  the  Eiksarkiv. 

*'  See  'Pens6es  sur  le  parti  a  prendre,'  1716-7-8,  in  the  Handlingar  rSrande 
Skandinaviens  historia,  xii.  338  foil.,  where  the  views  of  Vellingk  in  those  years  are 
successively  set  forth. 

**  Ibid.  p.  332. 

*»  To  give  up  Ingria  might  be  regarded,  he  thought,  as  a  restoration,  not  as  a 
cession  of  territory. 
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on  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  young  duke,  his  master,  and  instead 
of  coming  back  to  Lund  would  accompany  him  to  Christinehamn, 
■whither  he  was  going  shortly  to  meet  the  king.  He  begged 
Miillern  to  make  his  excuses  accordingly.  A  fortnight  later  he 
wrote  again — 

J'ay  eu  la  satisfaction  de  faire  ma  cour  a  S.  A.  men  Maitre,  que  j'ai 
trouve  tout  plein  d'esprit  et  de  vivacite.  II  a  eu  le  plaisir  de  recevoir  ce 
matin  une  lettre  de  S.  M.  par  laquelle  EUe  Luy  fixe  le  21  de  ce  mois 
pour  rendezvous  a  Cristinaham,  cela  nous  obligera  de  partir  Mardi  qui 
vient  pour  y  recevoir  S.  M.  S.  A.  E.  et  le  Prince  hereditaire  ^°  ont 
pris  les  devants  Jeudi  passe  ....  Mr.  le  Baron  de  Goertz  et 
Mrs.  Bielck  et  Eepstorff  et  moi  accompagneront  S.  A.  Sme.  Quant  a  la 
negociation  dont  je  suis  charge,  nous  sommes  convenus  Mr.  de  Goertz  et 
moi  d'une  espece  de  projet,  que  nous  tacherons  faire  aprouver  a  S.  M.  et 
a  procurer  a  V.  E.les  ordres  neoessaires  d'ecrire  la-dessus  a  Mr.  le  Comte 
de  Vellingh.  Je  n'espere  demeurer  qu'un  couple  de  jours  a  Cristinaham, 
et  ainsi  je  me  flatte  d'avoir  avant  la  fin  de  ce  mois  le  bonheur  de  vous 
assurer  a  Lund  a  quel  point  j'ai  I'honneur  d'etre,  &c.^" 

Charles  stayed  with  his  sister  at  Christinehamn  from  21  March 
to  2  April,  old  style.^^  He  was  himself  opposed  to  any  concession, 
but  Goertz,  keen  to  have  the  advantage  of  carrying  on  negotiations 
with  England  and  Kussia  at  the  same  time,^^  prevailed  upon  him  at 
length  to  allow  a  counter-proposal.  This,  says  De  la  Marck,  the 
French  envoy  in  Sweden,  was  only  obtained  by  the  vivacite  et 
instances  of  the  baron.-^* 

Meanwhile  absence  of  news  of  or  from  Fabrice,  and  the  know- 
ledge that  conferences  were  arranged  to  take  place  between  the 
Swedes  and  Eussians,  caused  King  George  great  uneasiness.  He 
determined  to  send  a  second  emissary  by  a  shorter  route.  Early 
in  March  Captain  Willis,  of  H.M.S.  '  Deal  Castle,'  received  orders 
to  carry  to  Gothenburg  the  Hanoverian  privy  councillor  Schrader 
and  two  other  foreign  gentlemen,  to  await  there  the  orders  of 
the  first  named  and  bring  him  back,  and  to  keep  the  affair 
entirely  secret.^^  Schrader's  companions  were  General  Diiker 
and  Colonel  Bassewitz,  above  mentioned,  who,  with  George's 
connivance,  had  broken  their  parole,  and  fled  from  Hamburg  to 
England.^^ 

'^  Princess  Ulrica  Eleonora,  sister  of  Charles  XII,  and  her  husband  the  hereditary 
prince  of  Hesse-Cassel. 

^'  Both  letters  from  the  Eiksarkiv.  ^^  Egenhaiidiga  Brcf,  p.  178,  note. 

^'  Carlson,  pp.  116-7.  He  quotes  Goertz's  written  opinion  that  terms  must  be 
arranged  simultaneously  with  England  and  Kussia,  and  an  assured  friendship  esta- 
blished with  the  English  court,  and  that  he  believed  the  king  to  entertain  similar  ideas. 

^*  To  Dubois,  Lund  25  April,  Paris,  Ministere  des  Aff.  Etr.,  Suede  137;  cf. 
Carlson,  p.  117. 

^'  Becord  Office,  Foreign  Entrybook  219  ;  orders  dated  28  Febr.  and  2  March,  o.s. 

=**  Wich,  ibid.  Hamburg  35,  25  Febr. ;  De  la  Marck  to  Chfi,teauneuf,  2  April ;  Holm, 
p.  610 ;  Michael,  Englischc  Geschichte  im  XVIIIten  Jahrhundert,  i.  744.  Haldane, 
VOL.  XXI. — NO.  LXXXI.  F 
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Schrader  was  given  full  information  of  the  object  of  Fabrice's 
mission,  and  furnished  with  duplicates  of  the  papers  under  seal. 
He   was  ordered  to  remain  at  Gothenburg   until  he  learnt  from 
General  Banier  whether  Fabrice  had  arrived   at   court,   whether 
he  had  opened  his  business  with  the  king,  how  he  had  prospered, 
and  whether  he  would  soon  return  with  the  king's  good  resolu- 
tion.     Should  it  appear  that  he  did  not  require  Schrader's  help, 
the  latter  was  at  once  to  return  in  the  frigate  that  had  brought 
him,  but  having  first  discovered  in   whatever  way  he  could  the 
gist   of  the  king  of   Sweden's  resolution.      But   if  Fabrice   had 
not  arrived,   or  begun   his    work,   or    if    he    desired    assistance, 
Schrader  was  to  repair  to  wherever  the  king  of  Sweden  was,  and 
either  to  negotiate  in  Fabrice's   stead   or  to  help  him.     Which- 
ever project  was  accepted  Fabrice  was  instructed  to  transmit  it, 
personally  or  otherwise,  to   Vellingk,  in   order  that  it  might  be 
completed  with  the  elder  Fabrice  in  form.     But  Schrader  might 
propose,  as  an  alternative,  the  mission  of  some  one  to  England 
•with  the  project,  fully  empowered  to  sign  the  same  with  the  king's 
German  ministers.     And  in  either  case,  to  save  time,  the  king  of 
Sweden's  ratification  of  it  might  be  prepared  and  sent  to  England, 
for  exchange  against  that  of  the  king.     If  the   project  and  its 
ratification   were    sent  to    England    the    Swedish    envoy  might 
further  be  empowered  to  renew  the  now  expiring  treaty  between 
Great  Britain  and  Sweden  (the  treaty,  that  is,  of  1700). 

If  it  happened  that  Schrader  either  took  over  the  negotiation 
in  Fabrice's  stead  or  acted  conjointly  with  him  he  was  to  regulate 
his  conduct  most  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  (that 
is  to  say,  as  to  the  mode  of  successive  opening  of  the  sealed 
packets).  "When  he  had  arrived  at  court  he  was  to  inform  him- 
self whether  the  negotiation  with  the  tsar  was  going  on  or  had 
collapsed.  In  the  latter  case  his  own  business  would  be  greatly 
facilitated,  and  the  king  of  Sweden  could  not  refuse  to  accept  the 
conditions  offered.  If  the  said  negotiations  were  going  on,  but 
the  king  of  Sweden  had  not  consented  to  give  up  Reval  or  Viborg, 
then  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  he  would  easUy  comprehend  that  the 
abandonment  of  Bremen  was  not  to  be  reckoned  in  comparison, 
and  that  it  was  far  better  for  him  to  sacrifice  something  in 
Germany  than  to  yield  to  the  tsar  the  least  thing  on  the  Baltic. 
Even  if  an  agreement  were  concluded,  or  about  to  be  so,  yet  the 
king  of  Sweden,  while  losing  his  best  bulwarks,  would  be  httle 
helped,  or  not  at  all,  towards  recovering  his  German  provinces, 
unless  he  made  peace  with  the  king  of  England  also,  for  he  would 

who  met  Bassewitz  at  Cassel  in  August,  says  that  he  went  to  Sweden  by  way  of  England 
in  Diiker's  company.  The  Eussians  subsequently  accused  the  king  of  Denmark  of 
conniving  at  their  escape  (Holm,  p.  617).  Wich  thought  Diiker  a  very  proper  person 
to  be  thus  employed  in  the  king's  service,  as  greatly  in  the  king  of  Sweden's  confidence 
and  a  declared  enemy  of  Goertz  (15  March). 
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not  be  master  in  the  Baltic,  nor  able  to  conduct  any  transport  of 
troops  with  safety;  whereas  in  the  contrary  case,  and  with  the 
British  treaty  renewed,  he  would  maintain  his  superiority  by  sea 
against  all  comers. ^^  Arguments  in  extenso  to  be  used  on  these 
subjects  and  on  the  complaints  which  Charles  had  against  Great 
Britain  were  given  separately.^^ 

Schrader  on  landing  went  straight  to  Lund,  and  on  learning 
that  Fabrice  was  with  the  king  at  Christinehamn  decided  to  await 
his  return,  averring  that  his  instructions  contained  nothing  new. 
He  stayed  in  strict  privacy  under  the  name  of  Weide,  conversing 
only  with  De  la  Marck  and  Miillern.  The  latter  received  com- 
mands to  treat  with  him,  if  he  were  found  to  have  full  powers,  but 
he  produced  none.^^  Fabrice  arrived  by  way  of  Gothenburg  on 
21  April.     He  wrote  to  Goertz— ^'^ 

J'ai  eu  un  entretien  d'un  couple  d'heures  avec  Mr.  de  Schrader,  qui 
regrette  d'autant  plus  de  n'avoir  pas  eu  Thonneur  de  voir  V.  E.,  qu'il  est 
charg^  pour  Elle  d'un  compliment  tres-gracieux  de  S.  M.  Britannique, 
qui  souhaitte  que  le  pass^  soit  oublie,  et  qui  promet  de  reconnoitre 
par  tout  ce  qui  pourra  vous  faire  plaisir,  Mr.,  les  services  qu'il  attend  de 
vous  dans  I'afiFaire  dont  il  s'agit.  II  me  semble  que  cela  merite  quelque 
attention.  Je  ne  manquerai  pas  en  attendant  d'attester  la  bonne  foy, 
le  zMe,  et  la  diligence  avec  laquelle  vous  aves  agi.  Au  reste,  Mr.  Schrader 
n'est  muni  d'aucun  Pleinpouvoir,  et  il  n'a  ete  envoye  ici  que  pour  apuyer 
et  reit^rer  les  propositions  dont  j'ai  ete  charg^,  d'autant  plus  que  n'ayant 
«u  aucune  de  mes  nouvelles  on  a  craint  qu'il  ne  me  soit  arriv6  quelque 
accident ;  c'est  la  ce  qui  a  determine  la  Cour  de  le  faire  venir  ici  et  non 
pas  la  lettre  que  Mr.  le  Comte  de  la  Marck  a  Merite  k  Mr.  I'Abbe  Du  Bois, 
ainsi  que  son  voyage  et  le  mien  ne  sont  proprement  que  des  preliminaires 
pour  voir  si  Ton  est  d'accord  des  principes ;  apres  quoi  on  ne  balancera 
point  d'envoyer  au  plustot  quelqu'un  avec  un  Pleinpouvoir  de  la  maniere 
que  nous  en  sommes  convenus.  Au  reste,  il  m'a  paru  par  ses  discours 
qu'on  se  flatte  toujours  encor  d'une  acquisition  in  jperpetuum,  au  moins 
d'une  bonne  partie.  Mais  je  ne  doute  point  que  nous  ne  tombions 
d'accord  la-dessus  apres  notre  arrivee  en  Angl.  Je  luy  ai  jusqu'ici  parl6 
seulement  en  termes  g6n6raux  de  votre  projet,  mais  il  desespere  presque 
que  nous  r^ussissions  sur  ce  pied  1^.  .  .  .  Nous  avons  ete  aujourd'houy 
ensemble  chez  Mr.  de  Miillern,  qui  paroit  fort  abatu."*'  II  nous  a  prie  de 
revenir  demain  et  nous  a  dit  qu'il  avoit  eu  ordre  du  Koi  de  nous  communi- 
quer  un  Contre  Projet.  Nous  avons  aussi  dine  ensemble  chez  Mr.  le 
Comte  de  la  Marck,  mais  nous  ne  luy  avons  dit  autre  chose,  si  non  que 
nous  s9aurions  par  les  instructions  que  Mr.  von  Kochen  a  port6  a  Mr.  le 
Baron  de  Miillern  si  nous  sommes  d'accord  dans  les  principes,  et  combien 
nous  differons  encor,  et  il  nous  a  promis  son  assistence,  des  qu'il  ne 
s'agira  que  du  plus  ou  du  moins.    Des  que  nous  aurons  copi^  le  Contre 

■•"  Instructions  to  Schrader,  Staatsarchiv,  loc.  cit.,  25  Febr.,  o.s. 
^*  These  arguments  are  not  included  with  Schrader's  instructions  as  preserved  in 
draft. 

'*  Carlson,  p.  118.  *"  Lund,  10  April,  o.s.,  Eiksarkiv. 

*'  Miillern  was  ill  all  this. summer.     He  died  20  April  1719. 
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Projet  Mr.  de  Schrader  se  rend  en  droiture  de  Gotliembg  en  Angleterre, 
et  moi  par  Carlshaflfn.  .  .  .  Mr.  Miillern  me  paroit  plus  docile  que  nous 
ne  nous  I'etions  figure. 

In  his  next  letter  to  Goertz  Fabrice  wrote — *- 

Votre   expres   m'a   remis   celle   que   vous  m'aves  fait  I'honneur  de 
m'ecrire  de  Stockholm  le  8  de  ce  mois,  avec  le  Pro  Mcmoria  y  joint. 
Quant  au  premier  article  de  cette  piece,  il  ne  sera  pas  besoin  d'en  faire 
usage  ici,  puisque  Mr.  de  Schrader  n'est  pas  authorise  de  traitte,  comma 
je  vous  I'ai  deja  mande  par  ma  precedente.     Je  tacherai  cepandant  de 
pousser  la  chose  en  Angl.,  pourvu  que  je  sois  bien  instruit  de  quoi  il 
s'agit.     Je  devine  que  c'est  un  Traitte  avec  la  Hollande  par  raport  a 
deux  millions  en  barres  d'argent.     Au  second  point,  je  vous  promets  de 
vous   donner  des  nouvelles  aussitot   que  faire  se  pourra,  et  meme  par 
plusieurs  voyes  pour  qu'elles  vous  manquent  d'autant  moins.     Mais  en 
revange  je  me  flatte  que  de  I'autre  cote  vous  vous  ne  conclueres  point 
jusqu'a  ce  que  vous  aures  eu  les  dites  nouvelles,  car  je  suis  tres  seur  que 
si  nous  pouvons  porter  I'Angl.  ji  signer  sur  le  pied  que  vous  souhaittes, 
qu'on  vous  fera  un  Plan  tres-avantageux  pour  le  recouvrement  de  nos 
Provinces  perdues,  ou  qu'au  moins  notre  Traitte  vous  fera  obtenir  les 
choses  a  meilleur  marche,  si  vous   n'etes  pas   d'humeur  a   continuer 
contre  le  Czar.     Par  raport  au  troisieme  point  je  vous  dirai  que  nous 
sommes  convenus  aveo  Mr.   de  Miillern  et   von   Kochen  de  ne  point 
montrer  notre  Contre-Projet  a  Mr.  le  Comte  de  la  Marck,  et  de  ne  pas 
meme  luy  dire  que  nous  en  avons  eu  un  par  ecrit.    Mais  nous  luy  avons 
dit  quasi  tous  les  articles  exepte  celui  des  vaisseaux  Art:  sep:  et  de  la 
Mediation.     II  nous  a  promis  ses  offices  pour  faire  baisser  vos  demandes. 
Je  vous  pris  d'en  faire  autant  pendant  mon  absence,  comme  de  mon  cote 
je  ferai  de  mon  mieux  pour  faire  hausser  les  conditions  que  I'Angl.  offre. 
Ad  quartum  de  votre  Pro  Memoria  j'ai  deja  fait  avertir  le  Capitaine  de  ma 
Fregatte  de  ne  se  charger  d'aucune  marchandise  defendue,  et  je  vous 
donne  ma  parole  d'honneur  que  j'y  aurai  I'oeil.    II  me  semble  que  cette 
assurance  vous  doit  empecher  de  faire  faire  la  visitation.     Au  reste,  nous 
Bommes  sur  le  point  de  partir  a  midi,  mais   apres  avoir  dejeune  chez 
Mr.  I'Ambassadeur,  moi  pour  Carlsham  et  Mr.  Schrader,  sonst  Weide 
genandt,   pour   Gothembg.,   ou  j'espere    qu'on   aura   donne    les   ordres 
necessaires  pour  son  depart,   au  moins  Mr.  le  Comte   Morner  me  I'a 
promis.    Nous  nous  sommes  donne  un  defi  a  qui  arrivera  le  premier  ;  le 
vent  fera  gagner  la  cause  a  I'un  ou  a  I'autre.    Heureusement  nous  avons 
et6  depeche  assez  vite  ici.     La  maladie  de  Mr.  de  Miillern,  qui  continue 
toujours,  et  le  peu  de  raisons,  que  nous  nous  sommes  conte,  en  est 
I'heureuse  cause.     II  ne  me  reste  plus  qu'a  repeter  k  V.  E.  que  depuis 
mon  depart  d'Angl.  les  sentiments  y  ont  bien  change  a  votre  avantage. 
Mr.  Schrader  m'a  charge  de  vous  assurer  qu'on  y  etoit  seur  que  le  tout 
dependoit  de  vos  offices,  qu'on  vous  les  demande  contre  des  reconnoissances 
reelles,  et  qu'on  souhaitte  non  seulement  que  tout  le  passe  s'oublie,  mais 
que  vous  vivies  a  I'avenir  dans  une  parfaite  union.    Juges,  Mr.,  ce  qu'apres 
la  Paix  conclue  vous  ser6s  en  etat  de  faire,  si  vous  etes  bien  uni,  Mr.  de 

"  15  April,  O.S.,  Riksarkiv. 
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Bernstorfif  et  vous.    Cela  merite  reflexion ;  je  n'y  gilterai  rien  de  mon 
cote  apres  mon  retour  en  Angl. 

Then  again  from  Carlshamn — *^ 

J'ai  trouve  en  arrivant  ici  trois  de  vos  lettres  du  5  du  10  et  du  12  de 
ce  mois,  avec  plusieurs  autres  y  jointes,  dont  j'aurai  tout  le  soin  possible. 
.  .  .  Je  vois  bien  que  pour  faire  reussir  notre  ouvrage  il  faudra  que  je 
me  transporte  incessement  en  Angl.,  d'ou  je  vous  donnerai  de  mea 
nouvelles  par  plusieurs  voyes,  et  le  plustot  que  faire  ce  pourra.  J'aportera 
aussi  le  Pleinpouvoir,  pour  peu  qu'il  y  ait  de  I'aparence  qu'on  puisse 
convenir.  Je  ne  pretens  point  que  vous  rompies  I'entrevue  que  vous  me 
dites,  mais  je  me  flatte  bien  qu'en  vertu  de  vos  promesses  vous  ne  conclures 
point  jusqu'a  ce  que  vous  ayes  eu  de  mes  nouvelles  d'Angl.  Je  suis 
toujours  persuade  qu'au  bout  du  compte  notre  amitie  sera  plus  solide  que 
celle  des  autres,  et  que  nous  nous  en  trouverons  mieux  tant  que  nous 
sommes. 

Schrader  slipped  away  from  Gothenburg  as  secretly  as  he  had 
come,  and  was  landed  by  Captain  Willis  at  '  Burlington  Bay ' 
(Bridlington,  in  Yorkshire)  on  10  May,"**  on  which  day  Fabrice, 
after  visiting  Eatzeburg,  Liineburg,  and  Celle,  arrived  at  Bremen. 
He  wrote  thence  to  Goertz  next  day — ''^ 

Mon  Pere,  a  qui  j'ai  trouve  bon  de  communiquer  notre  Project,  ne 
desespere  pas  de  sa  reussite,  d'autant  plus  que  Mr.  B."*^  luy  mande 
d'Angleterre  qu'il  a  re^u  la  lettre  que  j'ai  envoye  de  Gothembg.  en 
HoUande  (par  le  Vice  Ammiral  Oerenfeld),  que  je  parle  toujours 
d'Hypotheques  seulement,  et  que  je  suis  du  sentiment  qu'on  pourroit 
s'en  contenter  ;  et  comme  il  ne  contredit  point  a  ce  sentiment,  nous 
prenons  cela  pour  un  bon  augure.  Monsieur  le  Comte  de  Vellingh  est 
absolument  persuade  que  je  reussirai  sans  peine.  Mais  comme  il  trouve 
luy-meme  que  la  chose  traineroit  en  longueur,  si  elle  etoit  obligee  de 
repasser  par  ses  mains,  il  m'a  conseille  de  me  faire  charger  d'un 
Pleinpouvoir  pour  moy  ou  pour  quelque  autre,  pour  que  la  chose 
puisse  se  finir  incessament  en  SuMe ;  c'est  k  quoi  je  travaillerai  de  mon 
mieux.  .  .  .  Je  dois  vous  donner  encor  un  avis  de  consequence  d'une 
<5hose  que  j'ai  decouverte  par  mon  Frere  en  passant  a  Celle,  qui  est,  que 
le  Resident  Weber  '•^  aupres  du  Czaar  mande  tres-positivement,  et  comme 
une  chose  dont  il  est  guarand,  que  I'intention  du  Czaar  a  Aland  n'est 
que  pour  amuser  le  tapis,  et  qu'absolument  il  ne  concluera  jamais  la 
Paix  particuliere  ;  marque  de  cela  que  le  Czaar  meme  a  fait  voir  a  Weber 
toutes  les  lettres  que  vous  aves  ecrit  sur  ce  sujet  a  Schaffiroff  et  aux 
Plenipotentiaires  Moscovites.  Vous  me  dires  peutetre  que  c'est  pour 
mieux  tromper  ses  Allies.  Je  suspens  la-dessus  mon  jugement  de  peur 
de  me  tromper,  mais  je  conclus  toujours  qu'il  est  tres-dangereux  de 
traitter  avec  un  Prince  qui  par  ses  finesses  fait  douter  lequel  des  deux 
Partis  il  veut  tromper.  Quoiqu'il  en  soit,  j  'ai  cru  de  mon  devoir  de  vous 
fin  avertir. 

"  17  April,  O.S.,  Eiksarkiv. 

**  Willis's  report,  Record  Office,  Admiralty,  In-Letters,  2648.  "  Eiksarkiv. 

*'  Bemstorff.  ■»'  Hanoverian  minister  resident  at  St.  Petersburg. 
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Fabrice's  next  letter  to  Goertz  was  from  the  Hague,  18  May.*^ 

L'on  m'attend  [en  Angleterre]  avec  d'autant  plus  d'impatience  que 
Mr.  Schrader  n'y  etoit  pas  encor  arrive,  quoi  qu'il  doive  etre  parti  de 
Gotbembg  depuis  plus  de  trois  semaines.  J'ai  eu  un  long  entretien  bier 
apres-midi  avec  Milord  Cadogan  et  Mr.  Withwortb,  tant  sur  I'affaire 
en  question  que  sur  I'etat  de  la  Suede  et  sur  votre  personne  en  particulier. 
Vous  juges  bien,  Mr.,  ce  que  je  leurs  ai  dit  sur  I'un  et  sur  I'autre.  A  juger 
par  leurs  raisonnements  il  y  a  bonne  aparence  pour  la  reussite  de  ma 
Commission,  quoiqu'on  ait  ete  oblige  d'envoyer  une  Esquadre  de  dix 
Vaisseaux  de  Guerre  dans  la  Mer  Baltique,  commandee  par  I'Ammiral 
Norris,  qui  ne  recouivra^'^  ses  veritables  ordres  qu'a  I'entree  du  Sund, 
lesquelles  se  regleront  sur  mon  arrivee  a  Londres,  et  la  reponse  que 
j 'aporte.'^°  J'ai  encor  remarque  par  cet  entretien  qu'on  soubaitte 
beaucoup  en  Angl.  la  continuation  de  la  guerre  centre  le  Czaar,  et  qu'on 
fera  de  veritables  efforts  pour  vous  assister.  J'ai  repondu  qu'on  n'avait 
qu'a  nous  faire  un  Plan  acceptable,  et  qui  put  nous  convaincre  de  la 
possibilite  et  de  la  probabilite  du  recouvrement  de  nos  Provinces  perdues, 
et  qu'alors  on  verroit  ce  qu'il  y  auroit  a  faire.  J'ai  vu  qu'on  conte  beau- 
coup  sur  la  paix  avec  le  Koi  August,  et  sur  une  revolution  a  exister  en 
Moscovie  h  cause  de  toutes  ces  barbaries  et  tirannies  que  le  Czaar  exerce. 
Quoiqu'il  en  soit,  je  conte  fort  sur  la  parole,  que  V.  E.  m'a  donne,  de 
trainer  en  longueur  la  conclusion  de  vos  conferences  jusqu'au  retour  de 
mon  expres,  que  je  vous  envoyerai  immediatement  apres  mon  arrivee 
h,  Londres,  de  la  en  droiture  et  par  ici.  Je  voudrois  das  Poniatowsky 
nicbt  liber  alle  berge  ware  ;  je  luy  aurois  trouve  une  meilleure  voye  pour 
aller  en  Suede  que  celle  qu'il  a  aparament  trouve.  J'ai  soupe  et  couche 
en  passant  chez  la  Comtesse  Flodrofif  dont  le  mary  est  all6  a  Londres. 
Je  m'imagine  que  c'est  souz  main  de  la  part  du  Eoy  August,  puisque 
peu  de  terns  auparavant  il  a  6te  cbez  le  Comte  de  Flemming  a  Dresden, 

dont  il  doit  avoir  ^te  fort  content P.  S.    Je  S9ais  de  science 

tr^s-certaine  que  le  Czaar  a  montre  toutes  vos  lettres  k  Mr.  Weber, 
K^sident  d'Hannovre,  et  qu'il  donne  de  terribles  assurances  qu'il  ne 
fera  point  de  paix  particuliere.  Vous  s^aures  le  mieux  ce  qui  en  est 
mais  ce  sacrifice  de  lettres  ne  me  plait  aucunement. 

Fabrice's  experience  on  his  return  to  London  is  again  best  read 
in  his  letters  thence  to  Goertz,  20  and  24  May,  old  style." 

Je  suis  arrive  ici  Jeudi  matin.  J'ai  d'abord  ete  mettre  pied  a 
terre  chez  notre  vieux  Caton  ^^  ici,  qui  m'a  dit  d'un  air  tres-serieux  et 
d'un  ton  fort  lugubre,  dass  wan  ich  nicbts  bessers  mitbrachte  als  wass 
ich  von  Gotbembg  aus  anhero  gesandt,  ich  nicht  sonderlich  will- 
kommen  seyn  wiirde.     Mais  comme  je  connois  ses  manieres  et  que  je 

*^  Eiksarkiv.  *»  i.e.  reqoivra,  for  recevra. 

'"  Norris  anchored  in  Copenhagen  roads  on  25  May.  His  original  instructions 
bear  date  14  April,  o.s.,  and  he  does  not  seem  to  have  received  other  orders  till  late  in 
July,  and  then  only  with  reference  to  his  attacking  the  Russian  fleet,  if  necessary. 
Cadogan  and  Whitworth  wrote  to  him  on  25  June,  '  We  can  write  you  nothing  positive 
concerning  Monsr.  Fabricius  negotiation  in  England,  but  that  his  Majesty  will  never 
forsake  the  king  of  Denmark,  nor  make  any  peace  in  which  he  shall  not  be  compre- 
hended and  his  interests  duly  consider'd  '  (British  Museum,  Add.  MS.  28145). 

*'  Eiksarkiv.  "  Bernstorff. 
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S9ais  comment  m'y  prendre  avec  luy,  je  n'ai  pas  paru  embarasse  du  tout 
de  ce  compliment  sec,  et  je  luy  ai  repondu  a  peu  pres  sur  le  meme  ton 
que  je  n'avois  autre  ordre  de  S.  M.  S.  que  de  t^moigner  de  sa  part  une 
envie  sincere  de  sortir  d'aflfaire  a  de  conditions  raisonables,  qui  se 
trouvoient  dans  V  Ultimatum  que  j  'aportois ;  qu'il  ne  s'agissoit  que  de 
S9avoir  si  ces  conditions  les  accommodoient,  et  cela  au  plustot,  puisque 
S.  M.  S.  n'y  voulait  etre  tenu  que  jusqu'apr^s  deux  mois  passes.  Nous 
sommes  entre  ensuite  dans  de  grands  raisonnements,  dans  lesquels  je 
luy  ai  fait  voir  les  avantages  d'un  Traitt6  par  ou  on  entroit  tout  a  fait 
dans  leurs  vues,  puisque  1' acquisition  presque  totale,  quoique  temporelle, 
ne  couteroit  pas  de  fort  grosses  sommes  a  la  Chambre  de  Finances  a 
Hannovre.  On  auroit  voulu  me  persuader  que  c'etoit  la  meme  chose,  et 
on  s'est  fort  recrie  surtout  de  ce  que  nous  pretendions  traitter  comme  si 
nous  tenions  encor  les  Duches  entre  nos  mains ;  qu'en  ce  cas  nos  con- 
ditions pourroient  etre  passables.  J'ai  replique  que  le  Roi  les  regardoit 
sur  le  meme  pied,  qu'en  tout  cas  ils  etoient  en  bonne  main,  et  qu'on 
pourroit  fort  tranquillement  attendre  des  conjonctures  qui  les  feroient 
rendre  peutetre  cum  usura.  On  a  ete  surpris  de  la  maniere  ferme 
et  tranquille  dont  j'ai  parle,  et  laquelle,  en  consequence  des  sentiments 
de  S.  M.  S.,  a  quasi  fait  le  parole  a  la  fermete  de  Mr.  de  B.  Je  crois 
pourtant  que  cela  n'a  rien  gate,  puisqu'on  s'est  un  peu  radouci  et  qu'on 
m'a  promis  d'en  faire  raport  au  Roi.  J'ai  eu  le  lendemain  I'honneur 
de  faire  ma  reverance  a  S.  M.,  qui  m'a  fort  gracieuesement  re9u.  J'ai 
demeure  seul  avec  Elle  depuis  8  jusqu'a  10  heures  du  soir,  et  puis 
nous  avons  soupe  chez  la  Duchesse  de  Miinster  jusqu'a  presque  deux 
heures  apres  minuit.  J'ai  trouve  le  Roi  un  peu  imbu  des  sentiments  de 
Mr.  B.  Cepandant  je  commence  a  etre  convaincu  qu'on  ne  songe  plus 
a  I'acquisition  perpetuelle  et  qu'on  s'accommodera  aussi  sur  les  sommes 
d'argent  quand  je  leurs  aurai  bien  explique  la  chose,  quoique  le  premier 
coup  d'oeil  sur  la  grandeur  de  ces  sommes  les  ait  beaucoup  frappe,  et 
qu'ils  pretendent  ici  me  prouver  que  de  cette  maniere  ils  achetteroient  les 
Duches,  qu'ils  tiennent  deja  en  main,  pour  20  ans  a  deux  pour  cent. 
Cette  lettre-ci  cepandant  ne  servira  que  de  preliminaire  a  celle  que  je 
vous  envoyerai  par  un  courier  le  plustot  que  je  pourrai,  quoi qu'il  me 
paroisse  qu'on  voudrait  trainer  la  resolution  jusqu'au  retour  du  courier 
qu'on  attend  d'Espagne,  et  que  je  n'attendrai  pas.  On  fait  de  grands 
pr^paratifs  pour  le  jour  de  naissance  du  Roi,  qui  sera  le  28.  Le  General 
Poniatowsky  m'a  mis  en  etat,  par  la  carriere  qu'il  a  donne  k  son  humeur 
lib^rale  et  magnifique,  d'y  figurer  par  des  habits  qui  assurement  ne 
marqueront  non  plus  la  pretendue  misere  de  la  Suede  que  mon  visage 
la  faim  et  la  disette,  qu'on  y  suppose  ici.  Les  affaires  entre  le  Roi  et 
le  Prince  sont  toujours  sur  le  meme  pied,  et  on  paroit  s'y  etre  accoutume 
de  part  et  d'autre.  Le  Prince  et  la  Princesse  voudroient  me  voir,  mais 
je  ne  S9ais  pas  encor,  si  je  pourrois  en  obtenir  la  permission. 

P.S.  Le  Comte  Flodrup  vous  fait  mille  compl.  II  soupe  quelquefois 
avec  le  Roi.  II  me  paroit  charge  de  quelques  commissions  du  Roi  August- 
Nous  nous  voyons  tous  les  jours,  quoiqu'avee  un  peu  de  managements 
puisqu'il  ne  faut  pas  beaucoup  pour  donner  de  I'ombrage  ici,  surtout  par 
raport  de  moi.  Je  ne  doute  pas  de  reussir,  meme  en  depit  de  .  .  .  ,  si 
je  voulois  m'y  prendre  comme  je  crois  le  pouvoir. 
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Then  on  24  May,  old  style,  having  found  opportunity  by  a 
vessel  sailing  for  Sweden, 

On  commence  ici  a  changer  un  peu  de  ton.  On  ne  parle  plus  d'acquisi- 
tion  perpetuelle.  Les  sommes  d'argent  ne  paroissent  plus  si  exorbitantes 
qu'elles  le  faisoient  au  premier  coup  d'oeil,  surtout  apres  que  j'ai  fait 
voir  comment  on  pourroit  y  parvenir  sans  vuider  justement  pour  cela  les 
coflfres.  Enfin  on  m'a  donne  une  heure  demain  pour  lire  le  Projet  en 
presence  de  Mrs.  les  Ministres,  et  a  faire  I'explication  et  les  remarques 
necessaires  sur  cbaque  article.  II  n'y  a  point  de  doute  qu'un  couple  de 
jours  apres  cette  lecture  je  ne  tire  une  resolution  positive,  qui  me  fera 
voir  clairement  de  quel  bois  on  se  chauffe  et  si  la  chose  pourra  reussir  ou 
non.  Je  ne  manquerai  pas  de  vous  I'envoyer  incessament  telle  qu'elle 
puisse  etre  par  un  expr^s  ou  en  droiture  d'ici  ou  d'Hollande,  avec  le 
consentement  de  la  Cour  ici  ou  a  son  insceu.  Vous  me  feres  SQavoir 
apres  cela  (soupose  que  la  reponse  ne  soit  pas  satisfactoire,  de  quoi 
pourtant  je  me  flatte  toujours  encor)  s'il  faudra  entierement  rompre  les 
conferences  sur  cette  affaire,  ou  s'il  faudra  tacher  d'obliger  la  Cour  d'y 
donner  les  mains  par  d'autres  voyes,  qui  sont  en  grand  nombre  et  que 
vous  pourres  mieux  deviner  que  je  ne  pourrai  les  vous  ecrire.  Cette  lettre 
servira,  en  attendant  celle  que  mon  courier  vous  aportera,  a  vous  obhger 
de  garder  les  mains  libres,  comme  vous  me  I'aves  promis  plusieurs  fois  ; 
je  n'en  doute  aucunement,  Mr.,  apres  les  assurances  r^iterees  que  vous 
m'en  aves  donne,  quoiqu'on  ait  des  nouvelles  ici  que  vous  etes  parti  de 
Stockholm  pour  Aland  le  29  d'Avril  pour  mettre  la  derniere  main  a 
roevre.  .  .  . 

P.S.  On  attend  toujours  le  retour  d'un  Courier  d'Espagne,  et 
Mr.  Bentenrieder  ^'^  un  autre  de  Vienne.  On  se  flatte  que  lorsqu'une 
fois  I'Angl.,  I'Empereur,  et  le  Eegent  (qui  ne  pourra  s'en  dispenser  pour 
ses  propres  interets)  auront  signe  le  Traitte,  que  I'Espagne  y  sera  obhgee 
malgre  Elle.  Mais  il  y  a  des  gens  qui  croyent  qu'elle  fera  plustot  tout 
que  d'y  acceder.     Cela  ne  gateroit  rien  a  nos  affaires. 

In  this  letter  is  a  passage  of  interest,  though  not  of  direct 
bearing  on  the  matter  in  hand. 

II  faut  vous  center,  Mr.,  les  circonstances  d'une  espece  de  demele  que 
j'eus  ces  jours  passes  chez  Mr.  Bentenrieder  apres  diner  avec  Eobethon. 
Nous  y  avions  dine  Mrs.  Bernstorff,  Bothmar  et  I'Ammiral  Bing,  le 
General  Palmes,'^*  I'Envoye  d'Hollande,-"^'  le  K^sident  de  I'Empereur 
Hoffman  et  moi.  Les  trois  premiers  s'en  etants  en  alle,  et  la  conversation 
ayant  tombe,  pendant  que  nous  restions,  sur  la  pretendue  entreprise  de 
Mr.  le  Comte  Gyllenbg  et  de  vous,  je  ne  pus  m'empecher  d'en  faire  voir 
le  chimerique  en  raillant  avec  un  grand  sang  froid.  Mais  Mr.  Eobethon 
ayant  pris  feu  et  ayant  dit  qu'il  etoit  ridicule  de  vouloir  soutenir  que  cela 
s'etoit  fait  a  I'insceu  du  Eoi  de  Suede,  je  luy  repondis  que  le  Eoi  n'etant 
pas  homme  a  desavouer  ce  qu'il  avoit  fait,  sa  declaration  devoit  servir  de 
preuve  qu'il  n'en  avoit  rien  S9U.    L'autre  m'ayant  dit  la-dessus  avec 

**  Penterriedter,  the  Austrian  envoy,  who  signed  the  Quadruple  Alliance  on 
2  Aug. 

**  Presently  envoy  at  Dresden,  fonnerly  at  Vienna. 
"  Van  Borssele  van  der  "Hooge. 
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beaucoup  de  chaleur  et  d'imprudence  que  I'accueil  que  la  Koi  vous  avoit 
fait  a  voire  retour  marquoit  le  contraire,  et  que  c'etoit  une  chose  indigne 
de  traitter  si  bien  apres  une  telle  action  de  tels  gens,  je  luy  repondis  que 
ces  epithetes  de  croclieteurs  convenoient  mille  fois  mieux  a  luy  par  toutes 
sortes  d'endroits,  et  presque  par  acte  de  Parlement.  II  m'interrompit 
pour  faire  des  especes  d'excuses  et  pour  empecher  que  la  compagnie 
n'entendit  ce  que  je  luy  disois,  mais  il  y  a  aparance  qu'il  a  mal  reussi, 
car  tout  le  monde  le  S9ait  et  tout  le  monde  en  rit,  surtout  les  Anglois,  qui 
ne  I'aiment  guere. 

The  terms  of  the  counter-proposal  brought  by  Fabrice  were  as 
follows : — (1)  The  king  of  Sweden  would  agree  to  a  complete 
amnesty  for  all  that  had  passed,  and  re-establish  in  full  extent  a 
sincere  peace  and  reciprocal  confidence.  (2)  As  England  had  not 
for  many  years  paid  the  subsidies  stipulated  by  the  treaty  of  1700 
he  thought  it  just  that  they  should  be  paid,  at  least  from  the  date 
of  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  since  which  time  Great  Britain  had  had 
no  war  to  sustain.  He  asked  on  this  head  for  a  three-year  payment 
of  1,800,000  ecus  banco.  (3)  He  desired  a  renewal  of  the  alliance  of 
1700,  and  in  virtue  thereof  the  despatch  in  three  successive  years 
of  a  squadron  of  twelve  men-of-war,  of  at  least  sixty  guns  each, 
with  all  necessary  equipage,  and  some  frigates  and  yachts  besides, 
to  be  at  his  own  orders  for  use  against  the  enemy  as  he  should 
think  fit ;  the  ships  to  arrive  each  year  in  the  Baltic  before  the  end 
of  May,  and  to  stay  till  about  the  end  of  October.  (4)  He  was 
ready  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  commerce  to  the  advantage  of  both 
nations.  (5)  He  would  consent  to  an  exact  estimate  being  made  of 
the  value  of  the  vessels  taken  and  confiscated  during  the  war,  and 
give  just  satisfaction  for  such  claims  balanced  against  the  value  of 
the  Swedish  vessels  taken  by  the  English  during  the  last  two  wars 
with  France.  (6)  Should  he  find  himself  obliged  to  continue  the 
war  against  the  tsar,  he  trusted  that  British  trade  to  the  ports 
usurped  by  the  latter  would  be  as  far  as  possible  forbidden.  (7) 
He  not  only  accepted  the  mediation  of  Great  Britain  towards  his 
remaining  enemies,  particularly  Denmark,  but  promised  to  com- 
municate with  the  king  of  England  and  join  with  him  in  measures 
necessary  for  a  general  peace.  (8)  As  to  the  duchies,  he  would 
conclude  a  treaty  thereon  with  the  king  of  England  as  elector  of 
Hanover,  on  the  basis  of  retrovenditionJ'^. 

De  la  Marck  specifies  ^'^  as  conditions  of  such  a  treaty  the  pay- 
ment of  a  million  crowns  in  cash  and  the  reservation  to  the  king 
of  Sweden  of  his  directorship  of  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  his 
vote  and  seats  in  the  diet,  the  episcopal  rights  attaching  to  the 
cathedrals  of  Bremen  and  Hamburg,  and  the  revenues  of  certain 
bailiwicks  to  support  the  Swedish  officials  who  would  represent  him 

*°  Record  Office,  Home  Office,  Secretaries'  Letterbook  28. 
"  Loc.  cit.,  and  to  the  king  of  France,  same  date,  Suede  141. 
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in  the  duchies.  RStrovendition  he  explains  to  have  meant  a  mort- 
gage of  the  duchies  for  a  term  of  twenty  years,  to  secure  repay- 
ment of  the  million  crowns  and  of  the  cost  of  the  naval  aid,  esti- 
mated by  himself  at  600,000  crowns  a  year,  the  mortgage  to  renew 
itself  without  further  treaty  in  twenty-year  terms  until  the  debt 
was  discharged.  The  king  of  England,  he  says,  having  already 
agreed  to  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of  Sweden  in  the  empire, 
to  the  renewal  of  the  alliance,  and  to  the  payment  of  the  million 
crowns,  it  only  remained  to  regulate  the  other  points,  the  most 
difficult  of  which  would  be  the  mortgage.  But  as  Fabrice  and 
Schrader  had  given  to  understand  that  the  king  of  England  would 
accept  the  half  in  pledge  for  thirty  years,  perhaps  he  might  be 
persuaded  to  extend  the  concession  to  the  whole.  A  mortgage, 
he  said,  would  really  be  equivalent  to  a  cession,  as  Sweden  would 
never  repay  the  money,  and  the  danger  of  remortgage  to  some 
other  prince  might  be  guarded  against  in  the  treaty.  Two 
months  only  were  allowed  for  acceptance,  and  if  peace  were 
made  with  the  tsar  the  situation  would  be  changed ;  so  that  the 
king  of  England  must  decide  quickly,  and  not  be  indifferent,  as 
hitherto.**^ 

It  appears  then  that  George  was  asked  not  only  to  be  satisfied 
with  a  mortgage  of  the  duchies,  but  to  accept  obligations  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain,  to  which  it  was  certain  that  parliament 
never  would  consent.  Goertz  himself  expressed  the  opinion  that  he 
would  have  to  bethink  himself  before  accepting  the  proposals,  and 
that  the  event  would  be  decided  by  circumstances.*^  Those 
circumstances  were  fatal  to  Fabrice's  hopes.  George's  position  was 
so  greatly  strengthened  by  the  certainty  of  the  Turkish  peace,  which 
freed  the  hands  of  his  ally  the  emperor,  and  by  the  satisfactory 
progress  of  the  negotiations  for  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  that  he 
could  afford  to  await  the  issue  of  the  Eusso- Swedish  conferences 
at  the  Aland  isles  with  comparative  equanimity.  Fabrice  was 
constantly  put  off,  and  at  length  was  told  that,  as  Goertz  had 
made  the  Kussians  cognisant  of  everything,  it  was  not  possible  to 
send  a  plenipotentiary  to  Sweden,  since  his  proceedings  would 
only  be  made  use  of  to  promote  the  treaty  with  the  tsar.  If  a 
serious  negotiation  were  intended  fuU  powers  might  be  sent  by  the 
king  of  Sweden  to  him.^° 

**  De  la  Marck  indites  the  mistaken  sentiment — II  y  a  lieu  de  croire  qtie  Sa 
Majesty  Britannique,  qui  a  dijd  fait  cette  premiere  d-marche,  voudra  Men  encore 
dans  la  veue  de  procurer  la  paix  d  une  partie  considerable  de  V Europe,  selon  sa 
grandeur  d'dnie  et  magnanimiU  ordinaire,  donner  d  tout  Vunivers  une  preuve  convaiJt- 
cante  de  sa  moderation  en  entendant  les  qffres  faites  icy  par  ses  ministres,  en  se 
contentant  dPune  hypotique  powr  la  totaliti  au  lieu  qu^on  ne  la  propose  de  sa  part  que 
pour  une  moitie. 

*»  Carlson,  p.  119. 

*•  Fabrice  to  YelUngk,  8  July,  o.s.,  quoted  by  Carlson,  p.  137. 
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So  matters  went  on  till  August,  when  Fabrice  received  a  letter 
from  Goertz  at  Stockholm  to  the  following  effect : — 

Vous  aures  veu  par  ma  derniere,  que  je  faisois  una  excursion  vers  le 
Roy.  Je  I'ay  trainee  a  dessein  un  peu  plus  long  terns  qu'il  n'auroit  ete 
necessaire,  pour  voir  quel  succes  auroit  votre  negociation.  Mais  voiant 
par  vos  lettres  du  20-  et  24^  de  May  v.  st.  que  la  Cour,  oii  vous  etos,  a 
trouve  k  propos  de  biaiser,  j'en  dois  inferer  naturellement  que  ce  n'est 
pas  un  avis  apocryphe  qui  nous  a  ete  donne,  lorsqu'on  nous  a  assure  que 
toutes  les  propositions  qui  nous  etoient  faites  par  la  dite  cour  ne  tendoient 
qu'a  nous  amuser.  Je  parts  done  aujourd'hui  pour  m'en  retourner  a 
Aland,  et  je  n'ay  point  de  scrupule  de  vous  dire,  Monsieur,  que  j'y  vais 
avec  la  ferme  intention  de  finir  avec  Mrs.  les  Busses,  aiant  pour  cela  les 
mains  assez  libres.  Vous  me  sommes  sur  la  parole  que  je  vous  ay 
donn6e,  mais  vous  reconnoitres  sans  doute  vous  meme  que  j'en  suis 
entierement  degage,  le  terme  dont  nous  etions  convenu  aiant  expire  il  y 
a  long  tems.  Je  suis  fache,  Monsieur,  que  vous  ne  deves  pas  jouir  de 
la  satisfaction  que  vous  avies  esp^r6  de  tirer  de  vos  peines.  Cependant 
vous  voudr^s  bien  que  je  vous  prie  pour  votre  propre  interet  de  revenir 
incessamment  en  ce  pays-ci  pour  vous  rendre  aupr^s  le  Due,  qui  vous 
attend  avec  impatience.^  ^ 

This  letter  is  characteristic  of  Goertz.  He  had  actually 
brought  to  Sweden  proposals  for  peace,  but  they  were  peremptorily 
rejected  by  Charles.  It  was  not  to  wait  for  Fabrice's  courier  that 
he  delayed  his  return  to  the  Aland  isles,  but  principally  because 
the  king  could  with  difficulty  be  prevailed  upon  to  allow  it.  As, 
when  back  there,  he  represented  to  the  Kussians  that  Fabrice  was 
on  the  point  of  being  successful,  so  he  would  have  it  believed  in 
England  that  his  own  negotiation  was  as  promising.  On  the  receipt 
of  his  letter  Fabrice,  who  had  hitherto  worked  through  the 
German  ministers,  determined  to  approach  formally  the  English 
secretary  of  state.  He  delivered  to  Craggs  copies  of  it  and  of  the 
counter-proposals,  covering  them  as  follows  : — ^^ 

Ayant  re^u  ces  jours  passes  une  lettre  de  Mr.  le  Baron  de  Goertz  de 
Stockholm,  dont  je  trouve  k  propos  de  joindre  ici  la  copie,  j'ai  cru  devoir 
faire  mes  derniers  efforts  pour  obtenir  vme  resolution  cathegorique  aux 
derni^res  propositions  que  j'ai  aport^  de  la  SuMe,  a  fin  de  prevenir  par 
la,  s'il  en  est  tems  encor,  la  paix  avec  le  Czar.  Vous  S9aures,  Monsieur, 
que  la  mesintelligence  qui  subsiste  entre  S.  M.  Suedoise  et  S.  M. 
Britannique  ne  permettant  point  qu'on  s'envoye  reciproquement  des 
ministres  characterises,  S.  M.  B.  m'a  fait  I'honneur  de  m'envoyer  en 
Suede  I'hyver  pass^  pour  y  faire  certaines  propositions  qui  ne  vous  sont 
pas  inconnues,  et  qu'apres  beaucoup  de  courses  et  de  mouvements  j'en  ai 
raporte  au  commencement  du  mois  de  May  un  projet  de  paix  dont  les 
conditions  se  trouvent  dans  le  papier  cy- joint.  Sa  Majesty  Suedoise,  pour 
marquer  une  intention  tout  a  fait  sincere  de  sortir  au  plutot  d'affaire, 
m'a  assure  plusieurs  fois  que  quoiqu'Elle  envoya  Mr.  le  Baron  de  Goertz 

•'  5  July,  O.S.,  Record  Office,  loc.  cit,  **  11  Aug.,  o.s.,  ibid. 
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a  Aland  pour  y  traitter  avec  les  Russes,  que  cepandant  il  ne  s'engageroit 
a  rien  jusqu'au  retour  d'un  courier  d'Angleterre,  qu'on  contoit  pouvoir 
etre  en  Suede  deux  mois  apres  mon  depart  de  ce  pays,  et  que  le  moyen 
le  plus  promt  pour  finir  etoit  d'envoyer  en  Suede  un  ministre  Anglois 
avec  un  pleinpoavoir.  Quoiqu'apres  ces  mesures  prises  je  me  suis  donn6 
depuis  pres  de  trois  mois  tous  les  mouvements  possibles  pour  obtenir  una 
resolution  a  envoyer  en  Suede,  on  a  trouve  a  propos  cepandant  de  la  tirer 
tellement  en  longueur,  que  S.  M.  Suedoise,  voyant  le  terme  expire  dont 
on  etoit  convenu  sans  avoir  la  moindre  reponse,  n'a  pu  juger  autrement 
sinon  que  toutes  les  propositions  faites  ne  tendoient  qu'a  I'amuser  et  k 
empecher  sa  paix  avec  le  Czar,  ce  qui  I'a  oblige  de  donner  ses  ordres  et 
instructions  a  Mr.  le  Baron  de  Goertz  de  retourner  a  Aland  et  de  mettre 
la  derniere  (main)  a  I'oevre,  comme  la  lettre  sus-dite  le  marque.  Or, 
comme  cette  paix  ne  s9auroit  etre  que  tres  prejudiciable  aux  interets  de 
S.  M.  B.  et  au  commerce  de  la  nation  Angloise,  et  qu'ayant  I'honneur 
d'etre  ne  sujet  de  S.  M.  B.,  je  les  prends  trop  a  coeur  pour  ne  pas  vous 
faire  la-dessus  mes  tres  humbles  representations  et  vous  prier,  Mr.,  de 
vouloir  bien  au  plutot  me  procurer  la  derniere  resolution  de  S.  M.  B. 
pour  I'envoyer  par  un  courier  en  Suede  et  prevenir  ce  coup.  La  preuve 
la  plus  authentique  que  je  pourrois  donner  des  sinceres  intentions  de 
S.  M.  Britannique  seroit  si  je  pouvois  mander  en  meme  tems  la  levee  de 
la  defense  du  commerce.  Je  crois  qu'on  doit  naturellement  avoir  d'autant 
moins  de  repugnance  la-dessus  qu'on  n'obtient  nullement  par  la  le  but 
qu'on  s'etoit  propose  d'a£famer  la  Suede,  mais  encore  qu'elle  ne  sert  qu'a 
faire  crier  tous  les  marchands  d'Angleterre,  qui  voyent  avec  beaucoup  de 
peine  passer  tout  le  commerce  de  fer  entre  les  mains  des  HoUandois.  Je 
me  flatte  par  votre  entremise  d'une  reponse  favorable  et  je  suis  avec 
beaucoup  de  respect  &c. 

The  result  of  Fabrice's  new  endeavour  is  narrated  in  his 
letter  to  Goertz  of  18  August,  old  style.^^ 

Je  profite  du  depart  de  I'officier  porteur  de  la  presente,  qui  a  trouv6 
le  secret  de  s'echapper  de  Norwegue,  pour  vous  dire  que  j'ai  re9U  votre 
lettre  du  16  de  Juillet  ^*  de  Stockholm,  dans  laquelle  vous  me  dites  que 
vous  etes  sur  le  point  de  retourner  k  Aland  pour  finir  avec  les  Russes. 
Je  vous  felicite  d'avoir  ete  plus  heureux  que  moi,  et  je  souhaitte  que  vous 
puissies  terminer  heureusement  non  seulement  ce  grand  ouvrage,  maia 
encor  faire  jouir  la  Suede  d'une  Paix  Generale,  et  vous  mettre  par  1^  en 
etat  de  sortir  avec  toute  la  gloire  possible  d'une  galere,  qui  n'avoit  pas 
pris  peu  d'eau  d6ja.  J'espere  au  reste  de  votre  equite  et  des  sentiments 
de  bonte  que  vous  aves  eu  pour  moi  de  tout  tems  que  vous  n'attribuer^s 
point  k  un  manque  de  zele  ou  de  capacite  le  peu  de  succes  que  ma 
commission  a  eu  jusqu'ici.  Je  crois  pouvoir  dire  avec  justice  que  je  me 
suis  donne  la-dessus  tous  les  mouvements  possibles  et  compatibles  avec 
la  gloire  de  S.  M.  Suedoise,  et  que  je  n'ai  point  a  me  reprocher  d'y  avoir 
doime  la  moindre  atteinte  pendant  le  cours  de  ma  negociation.  Je  n'ai 
pas  manque  cepandant  de  montrer  votre  derniere  a  tous  ceux,  dont  j'ai  cru 
pouvoir  tirer  quelque  service  dans  cette  affaire,  et  surtout  aux  Ministres 
Anglois,  sur  lesquels  la  chose  a  fait  un  tel  effet,  que  le  secretaire  d'Etat, 

**  Eiksarkiv.  «'  Quoted  above,  p.  75. 
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Mr.  Craggs,  est  venu  me  trouver  le  lendemain  dans  ma  cbambre,  et  nous 
sommes  convenus  que  je  luy  ecrirai  une  lettre  en  forme  de  Memoire  par 
raport  a  la  paix  prochaine  avec  les  Eusses  et  I'ouverture  du  commerce 
avec  la  Suede.  J'ai  tourne  la  chose  d'une  maniere  qu'il  en  a  ete  fort 
satisfait,  et  il  m'a  promis  hier,  que  j  'ai  dine  chez  luy,  qu'il  esperoit  d'en 
faire  un  bon  usage,  et  de  me  procurer  au  moins  une  reponse  concluante. 
Caton  me  regarde  de  travers  de  ce  manoevre,  mais  c'est  de  quoi  je  ne 
m'embarasse  gueres,  en  faisant  mon  devoir.  Je  suis  dans  I'attente  de 
ce  que  produira  mon  Memoire,  apres  quoi  je  prendrai  le  parti  de  m'en 
aller  ou  d'attendre  I'ouverture  du  Parlement  pour  contribuer  a  la  levee 
du  commerce,  et  pour  empecher  le  renvoy  d'une  flotte  dans  la  Baltique. 
J'espere  que  je  SQaurai  vos  sentiments  la-dessus  en  reponse  a  ma  lettre 
que  je  vous  ecrivis  il  y  a  pres  d'un  mois.  Le  Eoi  est  a  Hampton  court 
depuis  Mardy  passe.  Je  m'y  suis  etabli  aussi,  puisque  je  soupe  quasi 
tous  les  soirs  avec  S.  M.  J'y  suis  fort  bien  pour  mon  particulier,  mais  je 
voudrois  en  sacrifier  quelque  chose  pour  que  les  affaires  aillent  mieux.^^ 

I  have  not  found  a  copy  of  the  memorial  mentioned,  nor  is  it 
necessary  to  pursue  the  subject  further.  Goertz  succeeded  in 
obtaining  such  terms  as  he  could  hardly  have  hoped  for,  but 
Charles  again  rejected  them.  Fabrice,  on  the  other  hand,  could 
effect  nothing.  The  death  of  Charles  on  11  December  enabled 
George  in  the  course  of  the  following  year  to  dispose  affairs  as  he 
■would  have  them. 

J.  F.  Chance. 

^  Eiksarkiv. 
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Notes  and  Docmnents 

The  Letters  of  Queen  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine 
to  Pope  Celestine  III. 

Of  all  the  perils  which  beset  the  unwary  historian  none  is  more 
insidious  than  the  rhetorical  exercise  masquerading  in  the  guise  of 
an  historical  letter ;  it  deceives  only  the  more  effectually  because 
it  was  written  with  no  thought  of  deception,  and  is  often  close 
enough  to  fact  and  accurate  enough  in  form  to  mislead  all  but  the 
most  minute  and  laborious  of  critics.  The  present  article  is  an 
attempt  to  follow  up  the  suggestion  of  M.  Charles  Bemont  that  the 
three  letters  from  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine  to  Pope  Celestine  III, 
printed  by  Eymer  in  the  Foedera,  are  rhetorical  studies  of  this 
nature. 

The  letters  in  question  purport  to  be  addressed  by  Queen 
Eleanor  to  the  pope,  imploring  his  intervention  on  behalf  of  her 
son,  Eichard  I,  then  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  emperor 
Henry  VI.  Not  only  has  their  authenticity  been  accepted  without 
question,  but  bibliographers  have  derived  from  them  Eleanor's  title 
to  a  place  in  the  company  of  royal  and  noble  authors,^  while 
historians  have  built  up  on  them  a  theory  of  the  part  played  by 
the  queen  mother  in  the  release  of  the  captive  king.  Finding  the 
letters  to  Celestine  III  under  Eleanor's  name,  the  modern 
historians  of  the  twelfth  century  have  connected  them  with  a  state- 
ment made  by  Eoger  of  Hoveden  to  the  effect  that  in  the  year 
1193  the  pope  wrote  to  the  clergy  of  England,  ut  imperator  et  totum 
ipsius  regnum  suhiieerentur  anathemati,  nisi  rex  Angliae  celerius 
liberareUir  a  captione  illius.^  The  editors  of  the  Recueil  des 
Historiens  de  France  ^  mention  Eleanor's  letters  and  then  quote 
Hoveden,  leaving  the  connexion  to  be  inferred.  Mansi,  in  his  notice 
of  the  life  of  Celestine  III,*  goes  further.  Ad  instantiam  Aleonorae 
matris,  he  writes,  Henricum  imperatorem  et  Leopoldujii  ducem  Austiiae 

'  Bale,  Mai.  Brit.  Script.  Catal.  no.  liv.  p.  247  (1559);  Tanner,  Bibl.  Brit. 
Eibem.,  ed.  Wilkins  (1748),  p.  28 ;  Sist.  Litt.  de  la  France,  tome  xxi. ;  T.  Duff  us 
Hardy,  Descr.  Catal.  vol.  iii.  no.  xxiii.  p.  19. 

*  E.  Hoveden,  iii.  208.  «  Tome  xix.  p.  279. 

*  Concil.  xxii.  594. 
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comminatione  censurarum  ecclesiasticarum  monuit.^  Watterich  also 
notes  that  the  pope  wrote  the  letter  mentioned  by  Hoveden, 
monitus  et  flagitatus  a  matre  regis  Alienora,  datis  ad  eum  litteris 
temis.^  Eleanor's  earlier  biographers,  Isaac  de  Larrey  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  Dreux  de  Eadier  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
are  still  more  circumstantial  and  confident.  The  Queen,  according 
to  Larrey, 

obligea  le  pape  k  6crire  k  remperear,  a  qui  elle  fit  offrir  une  ran9on  telle 
qu'il  la  voudroit  demander.^ 

Dreux  de  Eadier  adds — 

Elle  ne  se  contenta  pas  d'ecrire  h.  rempereur  Henri  .  .  .  .  au  prince 
son  fils,  au  pape  C^lestin  III,  a  Philippe-Auguste.  Comuie  elle  avan9ait 
pen  par  ses  lettres,  dont  trois  ecrites  au  pape  se  trouvent  encore  dans  le 
recueil  de  celles  de  Pierre  de  Blois,  vice-chancelier  ou  secretaire  d'Henri  II, 
elle  passa  elle-meme  en  Allemagne.® 

Even  the  most  recent  historian  of  the  counts  of  Poitou,  M. 
Richard,  accepts  and  elaborates  the  old  tradition.^  The  silence  of 
the  contemporary  chroniclers  in  itself  goes  far  to  render  these 
theories  suspicious.  The  letters  from  Celestine  III  to  the  emperor 
and  the  king  of  France  are  only  mentioned  by  Hoveden,  and  have 
not  been  preserved,  while  of  Eleanor's  own  letters,  setting  aside 
those  to  the  pope,  only  three  are  known,  and  these  do  not  belong 
to  the  period  of  Richard's  captivity.^^  Roger  of  Hoveden,  Gervase 
of  Canterbury,  Ralph  de  Diceto,  and  Ralph  of  Coggeshall  all  speak 
of  the  share  taken  by  the  Queen-mother  in  governing  the  kingdom 
during  Richard's  absence,  and  in  the  collection  and  transmission 
of  the  ransom,^'  but  they  say  nothing  of  any  influence  brought  by 
her  to  bear  upon  Celestine  III.  It  is  significant  too  that  in 
Richard's  letter  to  his  mother,  written  early  in  his  captivity 
(30  March  1193),  he  thanks  her  for  her  management  of  the 
kingdom,  but  says  no  word  of  her  negotiations  with  the  pope, 
though  he  expressly  mentions  Hubert  Walter's  intervention  on  his 
behalf  at  the  papal  court. '^ 

'  For  Leopold's  excommunication  see  K.  Hoveden,  iii.  274,  275,  n.  1,  277.  For  the 
pope's  letter  of  6  June  1194  see  B.  de  Diceto,  ii.  119. 

*  J.  M.  Watterich,  Pontificum  Romanorum  Viiae,  ii.  733,  note,  Leipzig,  1872.. 

'  Hist.  d'EUonor  de  Guyenne,  Duchesse  d'Aquitaine,  1691. 

«  Ibid.  ed.  Cussac  (1788),  '  Supplement,'  pp.  437-8. 

'  A.  Richard,  Hist,  des  Comtes  de  Poitou,  ii.  282-3.  Ce  n'est  qu'apris  avoir  regu 
trois  lettres  d'Aliiruyr  que  le  pape  se  dicida  d'agir,  &c. 

'"  Two,  to  Pope  Alexander  III  and  to  the  cardinal-deacon  Jacincta  (Hyacinth)  of 
Sancta  Maria  in  Cosmedin  (afterwards  Pope  Celestine  III)  in  D'Achery,  Spicilegium, 
ed.  Paris,  1723,  the  third,  written  in  the  year  1200  from  Fontevrault  to  her  son 
King  John,  in  Rymer's  Foedera,  taken  from  the  charter  rolls. 

"  E.  Hoveden,  iii.  sub  ann.  1192-4;  Gerv.  Cant.  i.  515-9;  E.  de  Diceto,  ii.  sub 
ann.  1192-4  ;  E.  Coggeshall,  sub  ann.  1192-4. 

'■^  Memorials  of  Rich.  I,  ii.  [Epp.  Cantuar.),  352,  353. 
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It  seems,  then,  worth  asking  whether  Eleanor's  letters  are 
evidence  strong  enough  for  the  weight  of  proof  which  is  laid  upon 
them,  and  how  far  they  bear  the  external  and  internal  stamps  of 
authenticity.  Eymer  published  the  three  letters,  without  indication 
of  source,  in  1704,  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Foedera,^^  but,  as 
Tanner  points  out,'*  they  had  already  been  printed  among  the 
epistles  of  Peter  of  Blois,  archdeacon  of  Bath  and  of  London,  the 
famous  twelfth-century  letter-writer,  and  later  historians  have 
generally  assumed  that  they  were  written  by  him  in  the  capacity 
of  secretary  to  Queen  Eleanor.^*  The  assumption  that  they  were 
written  by  Peter  of  Blois,  based  on  their  inclusion  in  the  early 
printed  editions  of  his  works, '^  and  in  a  large  proportion  of  the 
very  numerous  manuscripts  of  his  epistles,"'  is  borne  out  by  the 
internal  evidence  of  the  letters  themselves.  They  show,  in  a 
marked  degree,  the  characteristics  of  the  style  of  Peter  of  Blois, 
his  elaborate,  antithetic  constructions,  his  twisted  and  affected 
turns  of  expression,  his  excessive  fondness  for  Scriptural  and 
classical  quotations,  and  for  puns  and  verbal  conceits,  and  his 
outbursts  of  rhetorical  enthusiasm.  They  are  full,  moreover,  of  his 
own  peculiar  phrases  and  of  his  pet  texts  and  plays  on  words,  which 
recur  constantly  in  his  writings. 

But  that  the  three  letters  were  written  by  Peter  of  Blois  at  tha 
instigation  of  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  or  in  the  capacity  of  her 
secretary,  is  highly  questionable.  His  claim,  indeed,  to  have  been 
the  Queen-mother's  secretary,  unhesitatingly  maintained  by  his 
biographers,^*  rests  merely  on  three  passages  in  his  epistles  and 
on  the  attribution  to  Eleanor  of  the  letters  to  Celestine.  Of  the 
three  passages  the  first  occurs  in  Epistle  87,'^  written  by  Peter 
of  Blois  in  1191  to  William  Longchamp,  bishop  of  Ely  :  Ego  aiiterriy 
he  says,  ad  dominam  reginam  me  contuli,  donee  videam  ultionem  de 
inimicis  tuis  ut  in  statum  pristinum  cum  gloria  et  honore  revertaris. 
As  the  whole  letter  is  concerned  with  Longchamp's  troubles,  and  as 

"  Rymer,  Foedera,  vol.  i.  London,  1704.  The  editors  of  the  Record  edition  of  the 
Foedera  place  in  the  margin,  instead  of  a  citation  of  the  authority,  a  reference  to  the 
preface  to  the  book,  from  which  we  may  conjecture  that  they  were  suspicious  of  these 
letters.     The  preface,  however,  was  never  written. 

"  Bibl.  Brit.  Hibem.  p.  28. 

"  Cf.  Hist.  Litt.  de  la  France,  xxi.  786  seq. 

'*  J.  Merlin,  Paris,  1519 ;  Jean  Busee,  Mainz,  1600  ;  Pierre  de  Goussainville, 
Paris,  1667. 

"  I  have  examined  fifty-five  manuscripts  of  Peter  of  Blois  in  the  libraries  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  in  the  British  Museum,  and  in  the  Biblioth^que  Nationale, 
Paris.  Of  these  twenty-one  contain  all  three  letters,  three  have  two  out  of  the  three, 
three  have  only  one  letter,  and  in  twenty-eight  none  of  the  letters  are  included. 

'*  Cf.  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biogr.  art.  '  Peter  of  Blois  ; '  A.  Molinier,  Sources  de  VHistoire 
de  France,  ii.  201  (1913). 

'*  The  references  are  to  J.  A.  Giles's  edition  of  the  works  of  Peter  of  Blois,  Oxford, 
1847  ;  but  the  same  order  in  the  arrangement  of  the  letters,  which  is  that  of  Goussaia- 
ville,  is  preserved  in  Migne'S  reprint  {Patrol.  Lat.  vol.  207). 
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it  is   probable   that   Eleanor   was   inclined  to   favour   the   exiled 
bishop,^^  Peter  surely  only  means  that  he  trusts  to  the  queen  for 
the  furtherance  of  Longchamp's  interests.     The  second  passage  is 
in  Epistle  124,  which  is  addressed  to  Walter  of  Coutances,  arch- 
bishop of  Rouen,   and   is   assigned   to  1195.     Here  Peter  refers 
to  the   niintii  frequently  sent  from  the   pope  to  the  Queen,  and 
adds,  penes  qiiam  eo  tempore  conversabar.     Since  these  nuntii  are 
cited  as  instances  of  faithful  friends  in  adversity  the  passage  does 
not  seem  particularly  applicable  to  the  period  between  1191  and 
1195,  when  Peter  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  Eleanor's  service, 
writing  letters  to  reproach   Celestine  III  with  his  lukewarmness 
in   the   queen's   cause,   nor  does  the  phrase  penes   quam  conver- 
sabar necessarily  imply   any  official   connexion,  such   as  that   of 
secretary.     Finally,  in  Epistle  127,  written  about  1197   to  Odo, 
bishop  of  Paris,  Peter  speaks  of  his  grief  and  poverty  after  the 
death  of  his  patron  Henry  II.     *  Ce  fut  vraisemblablement  alors,' 
according  to  the  Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  France,^^  '  que  la  reine 
Eleonore  le  prit  d  son  service  en  qualite  de  secretaire.     On  voit  au 
mains  par  plusieurs  de  ses  lettres  qu'il  remplissait  cette  fonction  depuis 
Van  1191  jusqii'a  Van  1195.'^^     The  only  letters  which  bear  out 
this  statement  are  the  three  to  Celestine  IH,  and  if  they  are  rejected 
they  carry  Peter's  secretaryship  with  them.     It  is  worth  noting 
too  that  Peter  was  undoubtedly  chancellor  or  chief  secretary  to 
Eichard,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  to  his  successor  Baldwin, 
and   that   he   is  careful  to  style  himself,    when  serving  Eichard, 
modicus   domini  Cantuariensis  cancellarius,^^    or  Petriis    Blesensis 
Caniuar.  arcJiiepiscopi  cancellarius,^'^  while  he  witnesses  a  charter  of 
Eichard  and  an  inspeximus  of  Baldwin. ^^     But  he  never  speaka  of 
himself  as  Eleanor's  chancellor,  nor  even  as  her  clericus,  nor  does 
he  witness  any  of  her  extant  charters. 

It  remains  to  show  that  the  three  letters  from  Queen  Eleanor 
to  Pope  Celestine  IH  were  probably  written  by  Peter  of  Blois  as 
rhetorical  exercises,  at  a  time  when  the  captivity  of  the  king  of 
England  was  interesting  him  keenly.  The  letters  to  Celestine  III 
form  part  of  a  group  of  five  epistles  composed  by  Peter  on  the 
subject  of  Eichard  Coeur  de  Lion's  imprisonment.  Of  the  remain- 
ing two,  one  is  addressed  to  the  pope  in  the  name  of  the  justiciar, 
"Walter,  archbishop  of  Eouen,  and  his  suffragans. ^*^     The  other, 

■•'°  Gerv.  Cant.  i.  512 :  R.  Hoveden,  iii.  Pref.  p.  Ixxxix.    But  cf.  W.  Newburgh,  in 
Chronicles  of  Stephen,  Henry  II,  and  Eichard  I  (Eolls  Series),  i.  346. 
="  Tome  XV.  p.  344. 

'^  Kingsford  in  the  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biogr.  xlv.  48.     '  After  1191  he  went  to  Queen 
Eleanor  in  Normandy,  and  during  the  next  few  years  acted  as  her  secretary.'     Eleanor's 
three  letters  (nos.  144-6)  are  the  only  authority  given  for  this  statement. 
.    "  Ep.  38.  "  Ep.  130. 

V    "  Round,  Cal.  of  Documents,  France,  i.  no.  459,  p.  162  ;  no.  854,  p.  307. 
"  Ep.  64. 
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which  ia  very  similar  in  style  and  argument  to  the  letters  in  the 
Queen's  name,  is  directly  addressed  by  Peter  to  his  old  fellow 
student  Conrad,  archbishop  of  Mainz.-'  It  occurs  in  all  the  early 
printed  editions  of  Peter's  epistles  and  in  a  considerable  number 
of  the  manuscripts,"*  and  is  printed  by  Eymer  in  the  Foedera.  None 
of  these  epistles  can  well  have  been  written  before  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1193,  for  Eichard's  capture  was  only  certainly  known  in 
England  after  the  Christmas  of  1192,  through  a  letter  from  the 
emperor  to  the  king  of  France.-^  The  treaty  between  Henry  VI 
and  Leopold  of  Austria,  which  stipulated  for  a  ransom,  was  drawn 
up  on  14  Febr.  1193,  but  Eichard  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
formally  delivered  over  to  the  emperor  till  23  March.^*'  On  26 
March  the  captive  king  wrote  t6  the  prior  and  convent  of  Canter- 
bury for  money ,^'  and  some  time  after  Easter  Day  (28  March)  his 
messengers  arrived  in  England  with  tidings  of  the  agreement  con- 
cluded between  him  and  the  emperor,  while  on  20  April  Hubert 
Walter  landed  with  full  and  authentic  news,  confirmed  somewhat 
later  by  letters  from  Henry  VI  and  from  Eichard  himself,  written 
on  19  April.^'* 

The  letters  on  the  captivity,  then,  cannot  have  been  written  by 
Peter  of  Blois  before  January  1193.  But  their  date  maybe  still 
more  closely  fixed.  It  is  improbable  that  any  of  them,  except  per- 
haps the  letter  from  Walter  of  Eouen,^^  was  written  before  April 
1193,  for  they  contain  allusions,  more  or  less  hidden  beneath  a  veil 
of  rhetoric,  to  the  surrender  to  the  emperor,  the  treaty  with  Leopold 
of  Austria,  and  the  ransom,  showing  even  a  knowledge  of  the  way 
in  which  the  money  was  raised.  Thus  in  the  letter  to  Conrad  of 
Mainz  (Ep.  143)  the  treaty  is  alluded  to  in  the  phrases  tarn  crudeliter 
venditus,  qui  eum  vendidit,  et  qui  emit,  while  in  the  second  of  the 
letters  from  Eleanor  (Ep.  145,  Taedet  animam)  Leopold  vendidit  et 
tradidit  Eichard  to  the  emperor,  and  in  the  following  letter  (Ep. 
146,  Invidente  locorum  distantia)  there  are  various  references  to  the 
emperor.  The  ransom  figures  largely  in  all  four  epistles.  In 
the  letter  to  Conrad  occur  the  following  passages : — 

Eex  pacificus  ....  cum  populis  suis  tarn  cupida  et  detestabile 
exactione  gravatus. 

"  Ep.  143. 

»'  T^venty-five  out  of  the  fifty-five  manuscripts  I  have  consulted.  One  of  these,  a 
fifteenth-century  manuscript  (New  College,  Oxford,  MS.  127,  ep.  129.  f.  189  r"),  has  an 
unusual  and  incoherent  address  which  points  to  some  confusion  with  the  letters  to  the 
pope  on  the  same  subject.  It  runs  thus :  Reverendo  pajpae  et  domino  C.  dei  gratia  C. 
archiepiscopo  P.  B.  salutem  in  Auctore  salutis. 

*•  R.  Hoveden,  iii.  194  seq. 

*•  For  the  treaty  see  Pertz,  Mon.  Germ.,  Leges,  ser,  iv.  2,  a.d.  1193  ;  cf.  R.  Hoveden, 
iii.  194  seq. ;  R.  deDiceto,  ii.  106  scq. 

»'  Metn.  of  Rich.  I,  ii  (Epp.  Cant.),  362.  »»  R.  Hoveden,  iii.  199,  205,  208-11. 

*'  And  even  here  there  is  mention  of  the  enormity  of  compelling  a  pilgrim  to 
'  redeem '  himself. 
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Filios  avaritiae,  servos  mammonae.^'* 

0  rubigo  animarum  avaritia  ! 

Filii  plorationis  aeternae  non  de  fiscal!  aerario,  non  de  thesauris 
regalibus  haec  accipiunt,  sed  de  patrimonio  crucifix!,  de  sustentat!one 
pauperum  .  .  .  .  de  eccles!arum  utensilibus  ;  de  crucibus,  de  calic!bus 
consecrat!s.  Quot  soHdos  s!b!  congregant,  tot  accuraulant  sib!  maledic- 
tiones. 

Quidquid  ad  decorem  domus  Dei  venerandae  antiquitatis  munificentia 
erogavit,  nunc  inexplebilis  avaritiae  hiatus  absorbet. 

Epistle  144  {Silere  decreveram),  the  first  of  the  Queen's  letters, 
has-- 

Quidquid  ecclesiarum  et  pauperum  necessitate  subtrahitur,  insatiabilis 
avaritiae  devorat  ingluvies. 

Tyrann!  saevitiam,  qui  de  fornace  avaritiae  arma  iniquitatis  incessanter 
fabricat  contra  regem. 

Epistle  145  {Taedet  animam)  speaks  of  ecclesiarum  spoliation 
et  generalis  denique  ijressura  sanctorum,  and  in  Epistle  146 
(Invidente  locorum  distantia)  Eleanor  is  made  to  say — 

Non  erit,  qui  liberationera  filii  mei  studiose  procuret,  et,  quod  magis 
vereor,  ad  impossibilem  pecuniae  quantitatem  delicatissimus  adolescens 
tormentis  urgebitur. 

The  accounts  in  the  contemporary  chronicles  of  the  collection 
of  the  ransom  agree  closely  with  these  passages.  According  to 
Gervase  of  Canterbury  ^^ 

factae  sunt  interea  exactiones  durissimae  .  .  .  pro  redemptione  regis  .  .  . 
Deinde  calices  ecclesiarum  et  ampullae,  cruces  et  candelabrae  .  .  .  capsae 
€t!am  sanctorum  excoriatae  sunt  et  conflatae. 

Ralph  de  Diceto''''^  describes  how,  in  July  1193, 

maiores  quidem  ecclesiae  thesauros  ab  antiquis  congestos  temporibua, 
ecclesiae  parochiales  argenteos  calices  praemiserunt, 

and  mentions  that  the  emperor, 

ut  .  .  .  ad  immoderatam  pecuniae  quantitatem  nomine  redemptionis 
solvendam  regem  Anglorum  terroribus  et  exemplis  impelleret,  eum  retrudi 
praecepit  in  castello  quod  dicitur  Trevelles.'^ 

Jean  Busee  (Busmis),  the  second  editor  of  the  works  of  Peter 
of  Blois,  was,  then,  right  in  attributing  the  letter  to  Conrad  of 
Mainz  (Ep.  143)  and  Silere  decreveram  (Ep.  144)  to  the  year  1193, 
and  Goussainville  was  mistaken  in  changing  the  date  to  1192,-'* 
an  error  which  was  repeated  by  Giles.^^      It  follows  that,  since 

'*  Referring  to  the  duke  and  the  emperor. 

"*  Vol.  i.  p.  519.  "«  Ibid.  ii.  110.  "  Ibid.  ii.  lOG-7. 

''  Pciri  Blesensis  BatJwniensis  in  Anglia  Archidiaconi  Opera  Omnia  (Paris,  1667)> 
*  Variae  Lectiones  et  Notae '  (notes  by  Busee  in  his  edition  of  1600  supplemented  by 
those  of  Goussainville). 

*•  The  letters  themselves  are  not  dated. 
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Richard  was  actually  released  from  captivity  in  February  1194,  the 
letters  from  Eleanor  to  the  pope,  if  they  were  ever  really  despatched, 
must  have  been  sent  off  in  extremely  quick  succession.  The 
Queen-mother  appears  as  an  importunate  widow,  resolved  to  be 
heard  for  much  asking.  But  a  close  comparison  of  the  three 
letters,  and  of  these  letters  with  the  epistle  to  Conrad  of  Mainz, 
raises  a  doubt  whether  any  of  them  can  have  been  intended  for 
transmission,  and  makes  it,  to  say  the  least,  exceedingly  impro- 
bable that  all  of  them  were  written  for  this  purpose.  In  view  of 
the  short  intervals  at  which  these  letters,  if  genuine,  must  have 
been  received  by  Celestine  III  their  similarity  of  thought  and 
expression  is,  in  itself,  suspicious.  The  same  ideas  and  arguments, 
the  same  phrases  and  quotations,  recur  with  a  persistency  which  can 
hardly  be  attributed  to  chance  or  carelessness,  for  Peter  of  Blois, 
a  disciple  of  the  school  of  Chartres,^^  vain  of  his  literary  style  ■*'  and 
of  his  knowledge  of  the  ars  dictandi,^'^  would  be  likely  to  take 
special  pains  with  a  series  of  epistles  on  so  important  a  subject, 
addressed  to  so  distinguished  a  correspondent.  In  all  the  letters 
the  theme  is  the  same — an  appeal  to  the  pope's  pity,  his  pride,  his 
interest,  and  his  gratitude,  to  induce  him  to  intervene  on  behalf 
of  the  captive  crusader  king.  In  all  the  Queen  takes  a  tone  of 
mingled  pathos  and  menace.  But  the  likeness  extends  from  the 
general  argument  of  the  letters  to  the  materials  of  which  they  are 
composed.  They  seem  to  be  rough  drafts  of  a  model  letter  from 
the  Queen  to  the  pope  on  Eichard's  imprisonment,  and  it  is  hard 
to  say  which  is  the  finished  copy.  It  is  as  if  Peter  of  Blois  had 
jotted  down  a  number  of  suitable  texts  of  Scripture,  Biblical  and 
classical  allusions,  of  telling  phrases  and  historical  references  from 
the  rich  store  of  which  he  was  justly  proud,"*^  and  had  then  com- 
bined these  elements  in  various  ways,  elaborating  here,  curtailing 
there,  omitting,  adding,  and  *  trying  effects.'  ^* 

Thus  the  phrase  miserae  matn  exhibere  se  patrem,  in  the  address 
of  Epistle  144,  becomes,  in  the  address  of  Epistle  146,  miserae  matri 
exhibere  se  misericordiae  patrem.  Eleanor's  description  of  herself  as 
misera  et  nulli  miserahilis,  which  is  near  the  end  of  Epistle  145, 
opens  the  second  paragraph  of  Epistle  146.     The  appeal  to  the 


*•  Chartres  was  famous  for  its  letter-writers :  see  Clerval,  Ecoles  de  Chartres  au 
Moyen  Age  (Paris,  1895),  p.  293  seq.  This  connexion  is  not  noticed  in  the  article  on 
Peter  of  Blois  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 

*'  Ep.  92. 

"  Cf.  his  '  Libellus  de  Arte  Dictandi '  {Patrol.  Lat.  p.  207,  col.  1127). 

«  Ep.  92. 

**  This  is  the  more  probable  because  many  of  the  same  phrases  occur  in  Peter's 
other  '  crusade '  writings — the  '  Passio  Keginaldi  Principis  olim  Antiocheni '  {Patrol. 
Lat.  207,  col.  958)  and  the  '  De  Hierosolymitana  Peregrinatione '  {Ibid.  col.  1057). 
They  are  also  worked  up  into  his  verses  on  Richard's  captivity  in  the  '  Cantilena 
de  Luctu  Carnis  et  Spiritus '  {ibid.  col.  1128  seq.) 
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promises  made  at  Chateauroux  is  elaborated  in  Epistle  144  and 
curtailed  in  Epistle  146.  The  allusion  to  the  rending  of  Christ's 
garment  is,  in  Epistle  144,  introduced  into  the  account  of  Henry  IPs 
efforts  on  behalf  of  Alexander  III ;  in  Epistle  146  it  forms  part  of 
the  final  appeal  to  the  pope.  The  favourite  passage  from  Job, 
Sagittae  Domini  in  me  sunt,  and  the  quotation  from  the  83rd  psalm, 
Respice  in  faciem  Christi  tui,  occur  in  Epistles  144  and  146,  the 
text  Gladius  spiriliis  quod  est  verbum  Dei  '^^  in  Epistles  144  and  145, 
Nan  est  aversus  furor  eius  sed  adhuc  manus  eius  extenta  in  Epistles 
145  and  146. 

The  following  passages  are  also  closely  parallel : — • 


Epistle  144. 

[The  pope]  'vicarius 
Crucifixi,  successor 
Petri,  sacerdos  Christi, 
Christus  Domini.' 


*  Ubi  est  zelus  Eliae 
in  Achab  ?  Zelus 
loamiis  in  Herodem  ? 
Zelus  Ambrosii  in 
Valentem  ?  Zelus 
Alexandri  tertii  ? ' 


Epistle  145. 

[Richard]  *  militem 
Christi,  christum  Do- 
mini, peregrinum 
Crucifixi.' 

Of  Eichard  Eleanor 
says — 

*  A  me  viscera  tyran- 
nus  avulsit.' 

'  Taedet  animam 
meam  vitae  meae.' 

'  Ubi  est  ergo  zelus 
Phinees  ?  Ubi  est  auc- 
toritas  Petri  ?  Ubi  est 
qui  dicit  Zelus  domus 
tuae  comedit  me  ?  ' 

'  Dimitte  me,  Do- 
mine,  ut  plangam 
paululum  dolorem 
meum.'''^ 


Epistle  146. 

[Eichard] '  christum 
Domini.' 


Of  her  sons  Eleanor 
repeats  twice — 

'Avulsa  sunt  a  me 
viscera  mea.' 

*  Mors  in  voto  mihi 
est  et  vita  in  taedio.' 

*  Ubi  est  ergo  nunc 
praestolatio  mea  ?  ' 


'  Necesse  tamen  est 
ut  plangam  paululum 
dolorem  meum.' 


But  it  may  be  urged  that,  even  if  two  of  these  letters  be  rejected 
•as  rough  copies,  one  at  least  may  have  been  sent  to  Eome  in 
Eleanor's  name.  It  may  have  been  so,  yet  objections  can  be  raised 
to  each  letter  in  turn  which  tend  rather  to  support  the  theory  that 
all  three  are  mere  rhetorical  exercises.  Epistle  144,  Silere  decre- 
veram,  which  has  usually  been  regarded  as  the  most  authentic  and 
valuable  of  the  series,'*^  may  be  attacked  on  both  diplomatic  and 
historical  grounds.  The  curious  phrase  in  the  address,  Alienor, 
in  ira  Dei  regina  Anglorum,  which  most  historians  have  accepted 


«  Eph.  vi.  17.  «  Judges  xi.  37. 

"  Hist.  Litt.  de  la  France,  xxi.  786  sec^. :  Epp.  145  and  146  are  called  moins  vitcs 
etplus  dijfuses.  Historiens  de  France,  xix.  279  note :  Epp.  145  and  146  are  described 
as  amplioris  prolixitatis  et  minoris  sobrietatis,  et  jparum  admodum  ad  historiavi  con- 
■ducentes. 
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as  a  touch  of  genuine  feeling,  the  cry  of  an  anguished  mother/* 
gives  the  letter,  from  a  diplomatic  point  of  view,  a  suspicious 
character.  It  does  not  agree  with  the  style  of  Eleanor's  other 
extant  letters,  in  which  she  is  either  Jnunilis  regina  Angliae,^^  a 
style  occasionally  used  by  her  in  her  charters,^*^  and  employed 
also  by  her  daughter-in-law,  Berengaria  of  Navarre,^^  or  Dei  gratia, 
eadem  gratia,^^  or  simply  Begina  Angliae/''^  On  the  other  hand 
the  same  phrase  is  used,  and  the  idea  underlying  it  is  further 
developed,  by  Peter  of  Blois  in  Epistle  102,  where,  writing  to  Hugh, 
abbot  of  Beading,  he  puts  into  his  mouth  these  words :  In  ira  Dei 
elatus  in  cathedram  pastoralem,  and  again,  Antequam  hunc  honorem 
aut  potius  hoc  onus  mihi  imposuisset  coelestis  indignatio,  ad  hoc 
enim  in  ira  Dei  vocatus  siim.^^  Nor  is  it  without  significance  that 
in^the  manuscript  collections  of  Peter  of  Blois'  epistles  this  letter 
is  frequently^^  attributed  to  Bartholomew,  archbishop  of  Tours, 
and  the  form  A.  in  ira  Dei,  &c.,  is  replaced  by  the  salutation, 
B.  divina  permissione  Turonensis  archiepiscopus  salatem  et  miseri- 
cordiae  reminisci,  while  in  three  manuscripts  preserved  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale  one,  Nouveau  Fonds  Latin,  18588,  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  one,  Fonds  Latin,  2954,  of  the  fourteenth, 
and  the  third,  Fonds  Latin,  14171,  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
scribe  evidently  had  alternative  forms,  which  he  did  not  fully 
understand,  before  him  as  he  wrote.  The  salutation  of  the  first 
of  these  is  addressed  to  the  pope  by  both  Queen  and  archbishop  : 

Eeverendo  patri  ac  domino  Celest[ino]  Dei  gratia  summo  pontifici  A. 
regina  Anglorum  B.  divina  permissione  Turonen.  archiepiscopus  salutem 
et  misericordie  reminisci. 

MS.  2954  attempts,  not  very  happily,  to  combine  the  two  forms — 

Eeverendo  patri  ac  domino  Celestino  summo  pontifici  alia  littera. 
archiepiscopo  Turon.  &c.  Salutem  ['  et  misericordiae  reminisci '  written 
in  the  margin],  A.  in  ira  dei  gratia  Kegina  Anglorum  ducissa  Normannie, 
&c. 

**  Hist.  Lift,  de  la  France,  xxi.  786  :  La  mallieureuse  vtire  revile  ainsi  se» 
chagrhis  et  ses  terreurs  ;  cf .  Historiens  de  France,  xix.  279,  note  ;  Tamizey  de  Larroque,. 
Observations  sur  Vhistoire  d'EUonore  de  Guyenne  (extrait  de  la  Revue  d^Aquifaine)^ 
Paris,  1864  ;  A.  Eichard,  Hist,  des  Comtes  de  Poitou,  ii.  439,  La  phrase  .  .  .  qui 
est  bien  le  cri  du  cceur  d'une  mire  affligie.  Moi  Alienor,  par  la  coUre  de  Dieu,  reina 
des  Anglais. 

*^  D'Achery,  Spicilegium,  iii.  528,  letter  to  Alexander  III. 

»»  Bound,  Cal.  of  Documents,  France,  i.  nos.  1096,  1098.  *'  Fold.  no.  1317. 

**  Cf.  Eleanor's  letter  to  King  John,  a.d.  1200,  in  Eymer,  Focdera,  i. 

*'  D'Achery,  Spicilegium,  iii.  528,  letter  to  Cardinal  Jacincta  (Hyacinth). 

"  Ep.  102. 

**  Out  of  thirty-two  manuscripts  which  contain  this  epistle  fifteen  have  the  in  ira 
dei  form  of  address,  seven  are  in  the  name  of  Bartholomew  of  Tours,  three  combine 
the  two  addresses,  one  has  the  corrupt  form  A^nirade  regina  Anglorum,  and  six  are 
without  address  or  salutation.  It  is,  perhaps,  worth  notice  that  all  the  manuscripts' 
in  which  the  letter  is  attributed  to  Bartholomew  of  Tours,  and  also  the  three  manu 
scripts  with  the  double  attribution,  are  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale. 
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The  salutation  of  MS.  14171  runs — 

Eeverendo  patri  ac  domino  Celestino  dei  gracia  summo  pontifici, 
B.  Salutem  a  Regina  celorum  [for  A.  Regina  anglorum]  divina  permis- 
sione  Turon.  archiepiscopus  salutem  et  misericordiae  reminisci.-^'' 

The  scribe  of  another  fifteenth-century  manuscript,  in  the  British 
Museum,"  transforms  the  troublesome  phrase  A.  in  ira  dei  into  a 
proper  name,  and  enriches  England  with  a  hitherto  unknown 
queen,  Amirade  [/i  in  ira  de{i]]  regina  Anglorum.  Jt  may  be 
added  that  Martene  and  Durand  printed  Epistle  144  {Silere 
decrevcram)  in  the  Thesaurus  Anecdotorutn,^^  from  a  manuscript 
belonging  to  the  cathedral  of  Eheims,  and  attributed  it  to  Peter  of 
Blois,  writing  in  the  name  of  Bartholomew  of  Tours,  and  Tanner 
accepted  the  attribution  in  his  Bibliotheca  Britannico-Hihernica/'^ 

From  the  historical  no  less  than  from  the  formal  point  of  view 
Silere  decreveram  is  open  to  attack.  The  writer  is  represented 
as  having  been  present  when  the  emperor  Frederick  I  was  excom- 
municated by  Alexander  III,^°  and  also  at  the  Chateauroux  meeting 
in  1162  between  Alexander  III  and  Henry  II  of  England.^^  Both 
these  assertions  fit  in  with  what  is  known  of  the  career  of  Peter  of 
Blois,  but  they  agree  only  fairly  well  with  the  attribution  of  the 
letter  to  Bartholomew  of  Tours, "^^  and  they  cannot  be  reconciled  with, 
the  known  facts  of  Eleanor's  life ;  for  though  she  may  possibly  have 
gone  with  her  husband  to  Chateauroux  she  certainly  was  not 
present  when  Frederick  I  was  excommunicated  at  Anagni  in  1161^ 

*'  Goussainville,  in  his  notes  on  Ep.  144,  gives  these  combined  addresses,  which  he 
found  in  three  manuscripts,  as  in  his  opinion  '  corrupt.' 

"  Harl.  MS.  3672,  f.  155,  r^,  col.  1,  Ep.  144.  The  mistake  could  easily  be  made  by 
an  ingenious  and  ignorant  scribe.  In  a  fourteenth-century  manuscript  belonging  ta 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge  (C,  5),  which  contains  this  letter  (no.  134),  the  A  in  ira 
might  bo  read  either  Aynira  or  Anura,  since  the  '  i's  '  are  not  dotted,  and  the  ja7nbages 
of  the  '  n '  and  the  two  '  i's,'  ini{ra],  are  connected.  In  MS.  Ff.  v.  46,  1,  in  the 
Cambridge  University  Library,  also  of  the  fourteenth  century  (f.  196,  r°,  no.  129),  the 
A.  in  ira  has  been  underlined,  and  a  later  hand  has  written  in  the  margin  A  m  ira,  as^ 
if  puzzled  by  the  unusual  form.  These  confusions  all  point  to  the  unfamiliar 
character  of  the  address,  and  render  the  letter  in  which  it  occurs  still  more  suspicious* 

*«  Tome  i.  col.  639.    Paris,  1717. 

^°  P.  28.  Hae  tres  epistolae  prima  impressae  sunt  inter  Petri  Blesensis  epistola& 
no.  144,  145,  146.  Primam  vero  rectius  cdidcre  Martene  et  Durand  sub  nomine  B. 
archiepiscopi  Turoncnsis. 

*"  Zelus  Alexandri  tertii,  qtti,  sicut  audivimus  et  vidimus,  patrem  istius  principis 
[Henry  VI]  Fredericum  plena  auctoritate  apostolicae  sedis  solcvmiter  et  terribiliter 
praescidit. 

"'  Haec  apud  castrum  Radulphi  vidimus. 

*^  Barth^leray  de  Vendome,  son  of  Geoffroy  Grise-Tunique,  comte  de  Vendome,  was 
dean  of  Tours  from  1155  to  1174,  and  archbishop  from  1174  to  his  death  in  1206  (Liron, 
Bibl.  Chartraine,  pp.  96-7  ;  Ulysse  Chevalier,  Bio-Bibliographie,  Paris,  1903).  He 
may  have  been  at  Chateauroux,  which  is  not  far  from  Tours,  and  he  was  doubtless 
present,  if  not  at  Montpellier,  at  least  at  the  council  of  Tours  in  May  1163,  when  the 
excommunication  of  the  '  schismatics  '  was  repeated,  though,  according  to  Draco 
NormxLnnicus,  the  emperor  was  specially  excepted  {Historiens  de  France,  xii.  476) ;  Draco 
Iformamiicus,  lib.  iii.  c.  xv.  in  Chro7i.  of  Steplien,  Henry  II,  and  Bichard  I,  ii.  751. 
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nor,  again,  at  Montpellier  and  at  Clermont  in  1162.*'^  It  seems,  then, 
reasonable  to  assume  that  Epistle  144,  with  its  doubtful  attribution, 
its  diplomatic  irregularity,  and  its  historic  inaccuracy,  is  not  a 
genuine  product  of  Queen  Eleanor's  chancery. 

To  turn  now  to  Epistle  146,  Tnvidente  locorum  distantia,  which 
in  style  and  argument  is  more  closely  connected  than  Epistle  145 
with  Silere  decreveram.  Although  it  has  some  telling  passages 
it  suggests  a  rough  sketch,  or  a  collection  of  notes,  rather  than  a 
finished  study.  It  is  long,  prolix,  and  full  of  repetitions.  The 
phrase  Quis  mihi  tribuat  occurs  in  the  second  and  again  in  the 
fourth  paragraph.  Avulsa  sunt  a  me  viscera  mea  is  repeated  twice. 
Misera  et  utinam  mis ei'obilis  is  found  in  the  address,  and  Ego  inisera 
et  nulli  miserabilis  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  paragraph.  The 
passages  Gratia  quidem  intulit,  sed  certissime  potestis  exspectare  in 
proxime  graviora,  and  Initia  malorum  sunt  haec,  sentimns  gravia, 
graviora  timemus,  are  in  close  juxtaposition.  The  Queen  is  made 
to  describe  twice  over  the  pitiable  condition  of  Eichard  and  the 
ambition  of  John.  In  the  second  paragraph  she  pictures  Eichard 
in  fetters,  Vinculis  arctatus,  while  John  ipsius  crudeli  tyrannide  sibi 
regnum  exsulis  usurpare  molitur.  At  the  end  of  the  letter  she  again 
laments,  Unus  eum  torquet  in  vinculis  ;^^  alter  terras  illius  criideli 
hostilitate  devastat.  She  speaks  of  her  dead  sons  as  rex  iunior  et 
comes  Britanniae,  a  style  used  by  Peter  of  Blois  in  writing  to 
Geojffrey,  archbishop  of  York,"^  but  opposed  to  the  practice  of 
Eleanor's  chancery,  where  she  usually  characterises  her  sons  as 
f,lius  mens,  or  dominusfiliiiSf  with  an  additional  epithet  after  death, 
carissunus,  honae  memoriae,  potens.^^ 

To  Epistle  145,  Taedet  animam  meam,  these  objections  apply  in 
a  minor  degree,  and  of  the  three  letters  this  appears  at  first  sight 
the  most  likely  to  be  genuine.  Yet  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  ring 
altogether  true.  Not  only  is  it  exaggerated  and  rhetorical  in  style, 
but  the  arguments  are  weaker  and  less  cogent  than  those  used  in 
the  other  two  letters.  Eleanor  complains  in  querulous  tones  of  her 
age  and  infirmities  and  weariness  of  life.  She  reminds  the  pope 
of  her  own  previous  importunity,  multoties  vohis  scripsi,  a  phrase 
which  implies  a  close  connexion  between  this  and  the  other 
two  letters.  She  omits  to  base  her  appeal  to  Celestine's  gratitude 
9,nd  interest  on  the  historical  grounds  which  form  the  strength 
of  Epistles  144  and  146,  where  the  part  played  by  England 
in  the  struggle  between  empire  and  papacy  is  recalled,  and  the 
pope  is  warned  of  the  danger  which  threatens  him  in  the  growing 

«  Jaffe-Wattenbach,  ii.  nos.  10626,  10627,  10628,  10718,  pp.  150-  7. 
"  A  phrase  which  occurs  three  times  in  this  letter. 

"  Ep.  113.  He  calls  Geoffrey  of  Brittany  dux,  however:  Eex  iunior  duxque 
Britanniae. 

«  Bound,  Cal.  of  Documents,  France,  i.  nos.  1080,  1093,  1096,  1097,  1099,  1101.    - 
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power  of  Henry  VI,  his  intervention  in  ecclesiastical  afifairs,  and 
his  disregard  for  the  Donation  of  Constantine,  on  which  Celestine's 
Sicilian  claims  were  based. 

Taedet  animam,  moreover,  in  common  with  Silere  decreveram  and 
Invidente  locorum  distantia,  and  with  the  letter  to  Conrad  of  Mainz, 
has  a  practical  defect  which  makes  it  almost  certain  that  the 
epistles  to  Celestine  III  were  written  independently  of  the  clear- 
headed, statesmanlike  old  Queen.  All  these  letters  misrepresent 
the  circumstances  of  Eichard's  captivity  to  an  extent  which  renders 
it  hardly  conceivable  that  they  were  ever  intended  seriously  to  in- 
fluence a  pope  who  was  familiar  with  the  true  facts  of  the  case. 
They  all  not  only  speak  of  the  king  as  fettered,  but  insist  on  this 
point  and  work  it  up  with  considerable  dramatic  effect,  as  is 
shown  by  the  following  passages : — 

Ejpistle  143.     To  Conrad. 

*  Vir  sanguinum  et  cruentae  conscientiae  dux  Austriae  non  est  veritua 
in  christum  Domini  sacrilegas  manus  iniicere,  et  pedes  calceatos  in 
Evangelio  pacts  ferreis  humiliare  compedibus.' 

*  Eex  illustrissimus  catenis  carceralibus  etfame  torquetur ;  ferrum  per- 
transiit  animam  eius ;  sedet  enim  in  mendicitate  et  ferro  .  .  .  Pallescit 
ieiunio  speciosa  facies  victualibus  interdictis,  virtusque  corporis  in  robur 
animae  migratura,  et  vernans  in  facie  decor  natura  succumbente 
marcescit.' 

Epistle  144.     Silere  decreveram. 
'  Vinculis  carceralibus  coarctatum  tenet,  occiditque  tenendo.* 

Epistle  145.     Taedet  animam. 

*  0  fera  pessima  .  .  .  qui  filium  meum  .  .  ,  vinculis  alligatum  im- 
peratori  vendidit  et  tradidit.' 

Epistle  14:6.    Invidente  locorum. 

'  Eex  Kicardus  tenetur  in  vinculis  .  .  .  Filii  mei  pugnant  inter  se ;  si 
tamen  pugna  est,  ubi  unus  vinculis  arctatus  affligitur.' 

'  Non  vado,  ut  videam  quern  diligit  anima  mea  vinctum  in  mendicitate 
et  ferro.' 

'  Qui  filium  meum  ligatum  in  career e  tenent.'  ^ 

'  Filius  meus  torquetur  in  vinculis.' 

'  Unus  eum  torquet  in  vinculis.' 

So  marked  are  these  allusions  that  Goussainville  assigned  the 
letter  to  Conrad  to  1192,  expressly  on  these  grounds,  Scnpta  est 
haec  epistola  Anno  Cliristi  1192,  nempe  quo  in  vinculis  erat  Richardus 
Anglorum  Rex.  This  date  is  doubtless  too  early ."^^  but  there  is, 
in  truth,  no  real  evidence  for  Eichard  ever  having  been  fettered 
during  his  captivity,  and  there  is  some  strong  evidence  to  the 
contrary.     Ealph  de  Diceto  in  two  passages  certainly  speaks  of 

.  "'  See  above,  p.  83.  ■» 
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the  king  as  in  vincidis,^^  but  he  also  says  that  the  duke  of  Austria 
•would  not  fetter  the  feet  of  a  king ;  ^^  and  we  have  the  testimony  of 
the  author  of  the  Itinerarium  Regis  RicardiJ^  who  is  anxious  to 
make  the  most  of  the  unmerited  sufferings  of  his  hero,  to  the  fact 
that  Eichard  was  not  fettered.  His  account  is  confirmed  by  such 
good  authorities  as  the  German  chronicler  Ansbert,  Gervase  of 
Canterbury,  a  man  closely  connected  with  Hubert  Walter,  who  had 
been  with  Eichard  in  Germany,  and  Ealph  of  Coggeshall,  whose 
account  of  the  king's  capture  is  so  full  and  picturesque  that  if  he 
could  have  heightened  it  by  fettering  the  royal  prisoner  he  would 
assuredly  have  done  so.  Ansbert  speaks  of  the  honourable  fashion 
in  which  Leopold  treated  his  captive."^  Gervase  ^^  and  Ealph  of 
Coggeshall  ^^  mention  the  strict  watch  which  the  emperor  kept  over 
him,  an  unnecessary  precaution  if  he  had  been  in  fetters.  Finally 
there  is  the  conclusive  testimony  of  Eichard's  own  letter  to  the 
prior  and  convent  of  Canterbury,  written  from  Spires  on  26  March 
1193,  in  which  he  describes  himself  as  in  manu  imperatoris,  qui  nos 
recepit  in  osciilo  pads  et  dilectionis,  promittens  firiniter  nobis  et  regno 
nostro  consilium  et  auxilium  impendereJ*  From  this  time  onwards 
he  was  in  constant  communication  with  England,  sending  for 
money  and  ships,^^  writing  letters,  and  receiving  friends  ;  and 
"when,  on  19  April,  he  wrote  to  the  Queen-mother  and  the  justiciars 
to  authorise  the  collection  of  the  ransom  he  could  speak  of  his 
honourable  reception  by  the  emperor  and  empress  at  Hagenau,  and 
of  the  miituum  foedus  amoris  et  indissoluhile  which  Henry  VI  had 
concluded  with  him.^^    In  any  case  it  is  quite  certain  that  after 

**  Tmagines  Hist.  {0pp.  if.  106-7) :  loJmnnes  Moritonii  comes  cunt  audisset 
fratrem  suum  ...  in  vinculis,  illectus  est  spe  magna  regnaitdi  .  .  .  Ricardus  .  .  > 
rex  Anglorum  dum  teneretur  in  vinculis  .  .  .  scripsit  .  .  . 

**  Ibid. :  Qui  licet  pedes  regis  in  compedibus  non  humiliaverit,  importunitate  tamen 
custodum  plus  ad  vtalmn  mansionem  perduxit  quam  si  duris  artasset  in  vinculis. 

"  Itin.  Reg.  Ric.  {Mem.  of  Ric.  I,  i.  444) :  Ille  rex  inclitus  tractatur  indignis,  et 
Bi  non  vinculis  sed  ineptis  custodiis. 

'•  Hist,  de  Expug.  Frid.  Imp.,  in  E.  Hoveden,  iii.  Pref.  p.  xci. 

'^  Manu  7nilitum  armatorum  die  noctuque  vicissim,  vigilantium  sub  artissimd 
tentus  ciistodia  {0pp.  i.  516). 

'*  Dux  .  .  .  regem  .  .  .  strenuis  militibus  sziis  custodiendum  tradidit,  qui  die 
noctuque  strictis  ensibus  arctissime  cum  ubiqtie  custodierunt.  .  .  .  Dtcx  Austrian 
regem  Ricardum  imperatori  .  .  .  tradidit  custodiendum,  qui  diligentissime  custodi 
fecit  eum  .  .  .  copiosam  militjim  et  servorum  turbam  ,  .  .  deputans,  qui  eum  in 
omnibus  locis  die  noctuque  gladiis  accincti  comitarentur,  et  lectulum  regis  ambirent,  &c. 
But  after  the  conference  in  March  1193,  coepit  imperaior  regem  vehevienter  honorare 
(R.  Coggeshall,  pp.  56,  58,  60). 

"  Mem.  of  Ric.  I,  ii.  {Epp.  Cant.),  362. 

'*  R.  Hoveden,  iii.  206  seqq. 

'*  Ibid.  iii.  208  seq.  It  is  here  that  Hoveden  mentions  the  letter  from  the  pope 
to  the  English  clergy  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  response  to  Eleanor's 
appeals.  After  speaking  of  the  letter  from  Celestine  and  his  threats  of  excommunica- 
tion he  adds,  His  et  aliis  admonitionibus  domini  papae  et  universorum  cardinalium, 
et  consilio  virorum  sapientium,  .imperator  Romanorum  et  rex  Angliae  facti  sunt 
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the  agreement  made  between  Richard  and  the  emperor  in  March 
1193  he  was,  if  strictly  guarded,  neither  in  ferro  nox  in  mendicitatc. 
Since  it  is  improbable  that  the  letters  to  Celestine  III  were 
written  before  this  date  ^^  the  pathetic  picture  of  the  fettered  king 
languishing  in  misery  must  be  regarded  as  a  mere  rhetorical  device 
on  the  part  of  Peter  of  Blois,  and  a  device  ill-calculated  to  impress 
a  pope  who  was  in  close  touch  with  England  at  the  time,^^  and 
must  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  details  of  Richard's 
imprisonment. 

The  tradition,  then,  that  Queen  Eleanor  caused  the  three  letters 
to  Celestine  III  to  be  drawn  up  in  Latin  by  her  secretary,  Peter  of 
Blois,  and  that  the  pope  was  thereby  induced  to  intervene  in 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion's  cause,^^  is  not  borne  out  by  the  internal 
evidence  of  the  letters  themselves.  From  the  literary  point  of 
view  they  are  too  tautological  and  diffuse,  from  the  diplomatic 
point  of  view  they  are  too  fanciful  and  unusual,  from  the  historical 
point  of  view  they  are  too  inaccurate  and  exaggerated  to  be  accepted 
as  genuine.  When  to  this  positive  evidence  is  added  the  negative 
evidence  that  they  have  only  been  preserved  among  the  Epistolae 
of  Peter  of  Blois  a  strong  presumption  will  be  created  in  favour 
of  regarding  them  as  fresh  examples  of  those  *  imaginary  letters,* 
or  scholastic  exercises  in  epistolary  form,  which  were  so  much  in 
vogue  in  the  twelfth  century^"  with  the  professors  of  that  Ars 
dictaminis  of  which  Peter  of  Blois  was  an  accomplished  exponent. 
They  appear,  however,  to  be  rather  models,  drawn  up  by  the 
master's  hand,  than  exercises  written  by  students  for  correction  by 
a  master,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  they  were  added  by  Peter 
of  Blois  himself  to  the  Suiiima  or  collection  of  his  letters  which 
he  began  at  the  express  command  of  Henry  11,®^  and  that  they 
represent  three  variations  on  one  theme,  the  historical  theme, 
which  the  versatile  archdeacon  elsewhere  treated  in  a  poetic  vein, 
of  the  unlawful  imprisonment  of  an  English  king  who  was  also  a 


amici.  But  if  Eleanor's  letters  were  not  written  till  the  beginning  of  April  it  is 
impossible  that  they  should  have  produced  this  result. 

"  See  above  p.  82. 

"  In  connexion  with  the  election  of  Hubert  Walter  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canter- 
bury.    Cf.  Mem.  of  Ric.  I,  ii.  {Epp.  Cant.),  358  seq. 

■  "  So  Busee,  in  his  Epistola  Dcdicatoria  to  his  edition  of  the  works  of  Peter  of 
Blois,  writes,  Quis  tunc  aut  crebrius,  aut  vehementius,  notimie  Beglnae  Anglicanae, 
Celestini  ecclesiae  Monarchae  aliorumque  Principuni  aures,  quam  Blesensis  pulsavit, 
ut  florentissimi  adolcscentis,  qui  cum  tanta  sui  Christianique  nominis  gloriae  [leg. 
gloria]  contra  infestos  humani  generis  hostes  in  Oriente  d&pugnasset,  tandem  misere- 
rentur  ? 

-  *"  See  A.  Cartellieri,  Ein  Donaueschingcr  Brief steller :  Lateinische  StilUbungen  des 
XII.  Jahrhundcrts  atis  der  Orleans' schen  Schule,  Innsbruck,  1898;  L.  Rockinger, 
Briefsteller  und  Forrnelbilcher  des  llten  bis  liten  Jahrhunderts  {Qtcellen  und 
Erorterungen  zur  Bayerischen  iind  Deutschen  Gesch.  ix.  1,  Miinchen,  1863). 

*'  See  his  first  or  introductory  epistle. 
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crusader.^^  With  their  authenticity  will  vanish  Queen  Eleanor's 
claim  to  be,  in  John  Bale's  words,  mulier  erudita,  and  the  theory 
that  Peter  of  Blois  lived  at  the  Queen's  court  as  her  secretary  will 
lose  its  chief  support. 

Yet  even  this  destructive  criticism  is  not  without  a  constructive 
side.  In  clearing  away  the  accumulations  of  historical  tradition 
the  foundations  of  historical  truth  are  sometimes  laid  bare.  The 
three  letters  [to  Celestine  III  may  be  used  as  the  basis  of  a  theory 
which  helps  to  fill  an  unexplained  gap  in  the  biography  of  Peter  of 
Blois,  and  they  go  far,  also,  to  clear  up  a  doubtful  point  in  the 
itinerary  of  Henry  II.  In  the  year  1162,  during  the  papal  schism 
and  the  struggle  between  the  emperor  Frederick  I  and  the  papacy, 
Alexander  III  took  refuge  in  France.  After  solemnly  excommuni- 
cating the  anti-pope,  Victor  IV,  and  the  emperor  at  Montpellier 
he  proceeded  by  way  of  Clermont,  where  the  excommunication 
was  renewed,^^  to  the  monastery  at  Dol,  or  D^ols,^*  on  the  Indre, 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  to  the  famous  stronghold  of 
Chateauroux  {Castrum  Radulphi).^^  Here  he  is  said  to  have  had 
an  interview  with  Henry  II,  who  remained  with  him  for  three  days 
(18-20  Sept.  1162),  and  loaded  him  with  gifts.  From  Dol  the 
pope  went  on  to  Tours,  where  he  spent  Christmas,  and  thence  to 
Paris,  returning  to  Tours  for  the  council  in  the  spring  of  1163.*'^ 
For  these  details  we  have  the  authority  of  the  biographer  of 
Alexander  III,  Boso,  cardinal-deacon  of  SS.  Cosmo  and  Damian,^'^ 
who  was  with  the  pope  at  Dol,  where  he  witnessed  the  papal 
grants  of  privileges  on  20  Sept.  and  24  Sept.  1162.^*  The 
contemporary  chroniclers,  English  and  French,  scarcely  mention 
the  meeting  between  Alexander  III  and  Henry  II.  Even  the 
Chronicle  of  Tours  only  notes  the  fact  of  the  king's  visit,  without 
giving  details,*^  and  modern  historians  have  doubted  whether  it 
ever  really  took  place.^*^  But  Peter  of  Blois  writes  of  it  with 
full  knowledge,  and  his  account  is   in  complete  accordance  with 

*'  Cf.  the  '  Cantilena  de  Luctu  Carnis  et  Spiritus,'  Patrol.  Lat.  207,  col.  1128  seq. 
{ante,  p.  84,  n.  44). 

"  April  1162.  Jaff6,  ii.  nos,  10707, 10718,  10719, 10729  ;  Patrol.  Lat.  200,  col.  19, 
♦  Vita  Alex.  III.'  Not.  Hist. 

*•  Or  Bourg-Dieu  (Monasterium  Burgi  Dolensis). 

**  The  castle  of  Ralph  of  Deols. 

*«  Jaff6,  sub  ann.  1162-3 ;  Boso,  Vit.  Alex.  Ill,  in  Watterich,  Pont.  Rom.  Vit.  ii. 
393. 

•"  Watterich,  op.  cit.  ii.  389  seg.  »«  Patrol.  Lat.  200,  col.  168-74. 

*'  Historiens  de  France,  xvii.  (Chron.  Turon.) 

^  Jaffe,  ii.  no.  10757,  p.  161,  and  Patrol.  Lat.  200,  col.  168,  give  a  letter  written  by 
Alexander  III  to  Louis  VII  of  France  on  17  Sept.  1162,  in  which  he  says  that  he 
hopes  to  see  Henry  II  at  D^ols,  in  Berri,  where  he  is  sojourning,  inproxima  tertiaferia 
—that  is,  on  18  Sept.  On  the  strength  of  this  letter  Stubbs  (Gesta  Henr.  II,  vol.  ii. 
'  Outline  Itinerary  of  Hen.  II,'  p.  cxxxiii)  and  Eyton  {Court,  Household,  and  Itinerary 
of  Henry  II,  sub  a7in.  1162)  place  the  king  at  Deols  on  18  Sept.  1162,  but  hesitatingly, 
with  a  note  of  interrogation. 
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the  description  of  the  interview  given  by  Boso.  Haec  apud  castrum 
Radulphi  vidimus,  writes  Peter,  uhi  etiam  Bomanorum  votis  .  .  . 
plenioribus  xeniis  auri  et  argenti  regia  munificentia  satisfecitJ^^ 
Some  thirty  years  earlier  Boso  had  written — 

In  diebus  illis  predictus  rex  Anglorum  domnum  Alexandrum  papam 
apud  Dolense  monasterium  corporaH  praesentia  visitavit  .  .  .  Sed  post 
oscula  pedum  aureis  oblatis  immerihus  ad  oscula  eiusdem  pontificis  est  ' 
receptus  .  .  .  et  largitis  magnis  muneribus  sibi  et  fratribus  suis,  cum 
laetitia  recessit  ab  eo.^^ 

It  is  a  tempting  hypothesis,  though  it  cannot  be  absolutely 
proved,  that  Peter  of  Blois  was  himself  present  at  the  meeting  at 
Dol.  He  went  toEome  about  1161,  to  do  honour  to  Alexander  III, 
and  was  ill-treated  by  the  followers  of  the  anti-pope.°'^  After  this 
his  biographers  lose  sight  of  him,  until  they  find  him  a  few  years 
later  studying  at  Paris.  What  is  more  likely  than  that  he  returned 
to  France  in  the  train  of  Alexander  III,  journeyed  with  him  to  Dol, 
and  on  to  Tours,  in  his  own  country,  near  to  his  birthplace,  Blois, 
and  the  scene  of  his  early  studies,  and  so  to  Paris  ?  °^  Such  a  theory 
would  supply  a  missing  link  in  the  biography  of  Peter  of  Blois,  and 
would  explain  his  use  of  the  first  person  when,  in  Epistle  144,  he 
wrote  of  the  emperor's  excommunication,  and  of  the  interview 
with  the  English  king  at  Chateauroux.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
letters  written  by  Peter  of  Blois  in  1193,^^  by  their  incidental 
agreement  with  the  contemporary  biography  of  Alexander  III,  lend 
weight  to  the  testimony  of  Boso,  establish  the  fact  of  the  meeting 
at  Dol,  and  set  at  rest  the  vexed  question  of  the  whereabouts  of- 
Henry  II  from  18  to  20  Sept.  in  the  year  1162. 

Beatrice  A.  Lees. 


TAe  Mythical  Town  of  Orwell. 

Was  there  ever  a  town  of  Orwell  ?  The  river  Orwell  we  know ; 
Harwich  harbour,  the  portus  de  Oricell  or  Orwell  haven  of  the 
records,  is  its  estuary.  But  Morant  ^  asserts  that  there  was  once  a 
town  of  Orwell ;  that  it  was  situated  on  the  West  Rocks,  off  Walton 

*'  Ep.  144  ;  cf.  the  opening  of  the  passage :  Quare  non  appenditis  in  libra 
iustitiae  beneficia  quae  bonae  memoriae  Henricus  pater  istius  regis  vobis,  sicut 
vidimus,  in  articulo  summae  -necessitatis  exhibiiit  ? 

"  Watterich,  Poiit.  Rom.  Vit.  ii.  393.  »3  Ep.  48. 

"  It  is  perhaps  fanciful  to  see  a  confirmation  of  this  theory  in  Ep.  48,  where  he 
mentions  Cardinal  Jacincta  (Hyacinth),  who  travelled  to  France  with  Alexander,  and 
speaks  of  the  schism  as  a  storm  threatening  the  ship  of  St.  Peter,  a  simile  used  by 
Alexander  III  himself  in  a  letter  to  the  patriarch  of  Grado,  written  in  1161  (Watterich, 
op.  cit.  ii.  515),  and  also  used  by  Peter  of  Blois  in  Ep.  144  in  connexion  with  the 
Chateauroux  incident. 

"  Epp.  144  and  146.     Ep.  145  does  not  mention  the  Chateauroux  incident. 

'  History  of  Essex,  p.  501. 
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Naze,  and  that  it  was  overwhelmed  by  the  sea ;  Sir  Charles  Lyell  ^ 
adds  *  since  the  Conquest.'  Camden  says  nothing  of  it :  but  his 
editor  ^  of  1789  follows  Morant ;  neither  Gough  nor  Morant  gives 
any  authority  for  his  statement.  There  are,  however,  some  docu- 
ments of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  which  Morant 
might  have  cited,  in  which  a  town  of  Orwell,  villa  de  Orwell,  is 
mentioned.  At  first  sight  these  seem  to  justify  his  statement, 
and  if  no  town  of  Orwell  ever  existed  they  require  explanation. 
There  is,  so  far  as  the  present  \iriter  is  aware,  no  other  authority 
for  the  existence  of  the  town.  The  probability  is  that  Morant  was 
misled  by  fishermen's  tales  and  that  no  such  town  ever  existed. 

The  evidence  from  the  records  which  appears  to  assert  the 
existence  of  the  town  is  as  follows  :  Between  a.d.  1229  and  1466 
writs  were  several  times  addressed,  or  were  directed  to  issue,  to  the 
mayor,  community,  bailiffs,  or  men  of  Orwell  town,  ville  de  Orwell ; 
and  in  four  "*  of  the  documents  Orwell  appears  to  be  distinguished 
from  Harwich  or  Ipswich,  for  those  towns  are  mentioned  as  well 
as  Orwell.  In  1347  a  ship  of  the  town  of  Orwell  is  mentioned.* 
In  1370,  the  fleet  having  been  ordered  to  assemble  ad  portum  de 
Oreicell,  victuals  were  forbidden  to  be  sold  within  a  stated  distance 
of  Orwell  town,  diiodecim  leucas  a  villa  de  Oreicell.^  In  1408  the 
harbour  of  the  town  of  Orwell  is  mentioned  :  an  arrest  was  made 
apud  Orwell  .  .  .  in  ^jortu  dicte  ville  de  OrewelU  A  foreign  writer  ^ 
of  the  first  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  speaks  of  a  town  called 
*  Oriola,'  which  the  French  fleet  proposed  to  attack  :  by  *  Oriola ' 
he  appears  to  have  meant  Orwell ;  Oreuorela,  Oruelle,  is  marked 
on  maps  of  the  period  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river.  There 
are  other  references  in  the  records  to  Orwell  (without  the 
villa),  which  are  ambiguous  ;  ihey  may  imply  either  a  town  or  a 
harbour,  but  it  would  seem  that  the  writers  had  in  mind  a  place 
ashore  and  not  a  stretch  of  water.  Thus  the  Flemings  in  1174,* 
and  Queen  Isabella  in  1326,'°  are  said  to  have  landed  at  Orwell. 
Footmen  go  to,  stay  at,'^  and  are  furnished  by  '^  Orwell.  A  ship 
is  arrested  off  Orwell,'^  or  *  on  the  water  at  Orwell,  in  the  county 

«  Elements  of  Geology,  ed.  1875,  i.  526.  '  Gough's  Camden,  ed.  1789,  ii.  60. 

*  Pat.  Roll,  13  Hen.  Ill,  m.  4  ;  CI.  Roll,  20  Ed.  II,  m.  10  d  ;  Iss.  Roll,  44  Ed.  III. 
ed.  Devon,  p.  161 ;  Pat.  Roll,  6  Ed.  IV,  pt.  2,  m.  19  d. 

*  CI.  Roll,  20  Ed.  II,  m.  6.     Ships  '  of  Orwell '  are  common. 

*  CI.  Roll,  44  Ed.  Ill,  m.  20  d.  '  CI.  Roll,  9  Hen.  IV,  m.  19. 

*  Diaz  de  Gamez,  Le  Victorial,  p.  370. 

*  Apud  Arewellam,  Matth.  Paris,  Chron.  mai.  (Rolls  Ser.)  ii.  292. 

'"  Apud  Oruelle  in  jtortu  de  Herewich,  Adam  de  Murimuth,  Rolls  Ser.  p.  282. 
Cf.  Chron.  and  Mcmor.  of  Ed.  II  (Rolls  Ser.)  ii.  86,  aptid  Herewychc  .  .  .  appliciiit ; 
ibid.  i.  313,  applicnit  in  piortu  de  Arewelle.  The  difficulty  suggested  (ante,  vol.  xiv. 
p.  104)  as  to  the  following  words,  ".t  cepit  terrant  quae  vacatur  Colvasse  distnntem  de 
Herewich  per  iiij  leucas,  is  explained  by  understanding  leucas  as  miles ;  Ducangej 
.subjit.    Isabella  probably  landed  near  Felixstowe  in  Colness. 

'"  Pat.  Roll,  20  Ed.  II,  m.  11,  •  Erewell.'     '*  Miscell.  Chancery,  Arm.  and  Nav.  1/4. 

"  Coram  Orewell,  Pat.  Roll,  17  John,  m.  1. 
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of  Essex,  a  place  adjacent  to  Ipswich.'  ^*  Portus  de  Orwell  is  some- 
times called  a  place,  dictus  locus  de  Oncell,  locus  sive  portus,  locus 
sive  creca.  Usque  or  ojmd  Orwell  is  common  ;  and  we  find  in 
jpartihus  de  Orwell,  rivaiUe  a  Orivell. 

There  has  long  been  a  tradition  among  the  Harwich  people 
that  there  was  once  a  town  on  the  West  Eocks.  It  is  said  that 
remains  of  buildings  have  been  seen  there,  and  that  building 
stones  have  been  dredged  up  from  the  sea  bottom.  At  low  water 
there  is  a  depth  in  places  of  only  a  fathom  or  a  fathom  and  a  half, 
and  the  whole  area  of  the  West  Eocks  has  been  very  throughly 
dredged  (for  cement  stone)  during  the  last  century.  The  present 
writer  has  been  told  by  a  dredgerman  that  he  has  himself  seen  part 
of  '  a  church  spire  '  dredged  up ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
preserved,  and  such  stories  are  common  on  the  east  coast.  They 
probably  have  their  origin  in  the  fact  that  remains  of  the  wholly 
or  partially  submerged  towns  of  Eavenspur,  Dunwich,  Southwold, 
and  Aldeburgh  have  been  found.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Walton 
Naze  once  extended  much  further  out  to  sea  than  it  does  now.  It 
wastes  daily,  and  so  long  ago  as  the  fourteenth  century  parts  of  the 
possessions  of  the  church  of  London  in  that  locality  were  described 
as  consumpta  per  Mare.  In  the  face  of  this  evidence  it  will  seem 
a  bold  thing  to  say  that  Morant  was  mistaken ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  he  was.  With  reference  to  the  alteration  of  the  coast  line 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Harwich  it  is  probably  the  fact  that,  as 
Morant  suggests,  the  rivers  Stour  and  Orwell  formerly  flowed  into 
the  sea  under  Bull's  Cliff  at  Felixstowe,  some  distance  to  the  north 
of  the  present  estuary.  But  this  must  have  been  a  long  time 
ago,  probably  not  in  historical  times.  The  harbour  mouth  has  not 
materially  changed  its  position  for  upwards  of  400  years.  There 
are  in  existence  sailing  directions,  which  are  certainly  of  not  later 
and  probably  of  earlier  date  than  the  fifteenth  century,  and  they 
give  a  course  (south-west)  from  the  anchorage  off  Harwich  into 
the  Wallet,  which  would  surely  have  put  the  ship  ashore  if  the 
Naze  had  then  extended  to  the  West  Eocks,  and  there  had  been 
then,  as  Morant  says  there  was,  a  town  there.  These  directions 
give  the  flow  of  the  tide  within  the  haven  as  '  south  and  north,' 
the  same  as  it  is  at  the  present  day ;  when  the  harbour  mouth  was 
under  Bull's  Cliff  the  tide  would  flow  east  south-east  and  west 
north-west.'^    Assuming  for  the  moment  that  there  was  once  a 

"  Exchequer,  King's  Eemembrancer's  Mem.  Koll  333,  rot.  1,  East. ;  cf.  ibid.  324, 
rot.  9,  East. 

'^  The  sailing  directions  (Lansd.  MS.  285,  f.  18G,  printed  in  Archaeologia,  vol.  57, 
pt.  1,  p.  30,  and  by  the  Hakluyt  Society)  are  as  follows :  '  From  Orfordness  to  Orwell 
waynys  the  cours  is  South  West,  and  it  floweth  South  South  Est,  and  in  Orwell 
^aven  within  the  weris  South  and  North  ;  and  yif  ye  go  oute  of  Orwell  waynys  to  the 
Neisse  ye  must  go  South  West ;  from  the  Nasse  to  the  merkes  of  the  Spetis  your 
cours  is  West  South  West  .  .  .  and  oute  of  Orwell  waynys  for  to  goo  oute  at  the  Slade 
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town  of  Orwell,  that  it  has  been  swallowed  up  by  the  sea,  and  that 
the  villa  de  Orwell  of  the  records  refers  to  it,  what  follows  ?  The 
catastrophe  must  have  happened  since  1466,  when  the  villa  is 
mentioned.  But  it  is  incredible  that  if  such  an  event  had  happened 
since  1466,  or  even  two  centuries  earlier,  no  mention  should  have 
been  made  of  it  by  any  chronicler  or  in  any  record.  It  is  almost 
certain  that  it  would  appear  upon  the  records  that  some  person  ^^ 
lived  or  that  some  church  or  land  was  situated  at  Orwell  town ; 
that  some  tax  or  custom  was  paid  there;  or  that  some  ship  was 
owned  at  or  sailed  from  or  to  the  town.  So  far  as  the  present  writer, 
after  diligent  search,  has  been  able  to  ascertain,  no  such  record 
exists.  In  the  Domesday  of  St.  Paul's,  which  dates  from  1222,  and 
treats  of  the  lands  of  the  bishop  situated  in  the  Sokens,  which  in- 
clude Walton  Naze  (Adulfsnasa),  the  name  of  Orwell  does  not  occur. 
But  some  explanation  of  villa  de  Oricell  must  be  given.  Now 
it  will  be  found  that  the  phrase  always,  or  almost  always,  occurs 
in  connexion  with  ships  or  shipping ;  and  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  tendency  amongst  the  scribes  who  drew  up  writs  in 
such  matters  to  invent  a  town  where  only  a  river  or  harbour 
existed.  Thus  we  find  writs  issuing  to  the  bailiffs  of  two  other 
unknown  towns,  both  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Harwich,  a  villa  de 
Waljiet  and  a  villa  de  Gosford.^''  No  towns  or  villages  of  those 
names  are  known,  and  the  writs  probably  went  to  Burnham,^^  on 
the  Essex  river  Crouch,  and  to  Woodbridge  or  Bawdsey,^**  on  the 
Suffolk  Deben.  No  doubt  the  scribe  had  at  hand  precedents  in 
the  form  of  lists  headed  *  ports  and  towns,'  ^^  such  as  often  occur 
upon  the  patent  and  close  rolls,  and  perhaps  he  was  not  always 
careful  to  distinguish  the  ports  from  the  towns.  The  '  mayor  of 
the  town  of  Orwell '  is  probably  a  mistake  of  the  same  kind.  As 
to  bailiffs,  there  were  bailiffs  of  the  port  of  Orwell  in  the  time  of 

your  cors  is  Est  South  Est  for  cause  of  the  Eigge  and  the  Rokkis.'  Orwell  waynys 
is  the  roadstead  off  Harwich  harbour,  now  known  as  the  Rolling  Grounds  and  Pitching 
Grounds,  sheltered  by  the  Cork  and  Eidge  Sands  and  the  West  Eocks.  The  Slade  is 
the  Sledway.  Waynys,  also  written  '  wands,'  '  wanns,'  is  said  to  be  from  a  Danish 
and  Norse  root  vand,  meaning  water  [Century  Diet.)  The  word  occurs  several  times, 
always  in  connexion  with  Orwell  [State  Papers,  Hen.  VIII,  i.  772,  778  ;  State  Papers, 
Dom.,  Eliz.  cxix.  13  ;  Hakluyt,  ed.  1903,  ii.  218,  323,  413  ;  Adm.  Court  Eec,  Acts  3, 
18  Jan.  1539).     Cf.  Aewan  =  Orwell  river  or  harbour,  aqtta  de  Orwell. 

'«  An  Adam  Payne  '  of  Arewell '  is  mentioned  (Pat.  Eoll,  19  Ed.  II,  pt.  2,  m.  22  d), 
and  he  seems  to  have  come  from  near  Harwich.  Probably  the  description  here  and 
elsewhere  means  that  the  person  so  described  came  from  the  locality  of  Orwell  haven. 

"  Eym.  iv.  718  (orig.  ed.) ;  Cal.  of  Pat.  Polls,  1321-4,  p.  92 ;  Pat.  Eoll,  26  Ed.  I, 
m.  28 ;  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  271  b  ;  CI.  Eoll,  16  Ed.  Ill,  pt.  1,  m.  35  d  ;  CI.  Eoll,  12  Ed.  Ill, 
pt.  1,  m.  40  d ;  Exch.  K.  E.  Mem.  Eoll  180,  Mich.  rot.  34  d. 

'*  '  The  manor  of  Burnham  with  the  river  of  Burnham  als.  Walfleet '  (Adm.  Ct. 
Eec,  Inst.  Pap.  15).  The  sea  channel  between  the  Gunfleet  Sand  and  the  main  is 
now  called  the  Wallet. 

>»  '  Gosford  haven  aliter  dicV  Bawdsey  haven '  (Exch.  K.  E.  Mem.  Eoll  333,  rot.  7, 
East. 
.     =»•  E.g.  Pat.  Eoll,  18  Ed.  II,  pt.  2,  m.  18  d.  • 
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Henry  III,  and  probably  later.  The  similarity  of  old  forms  of  the 
names  Harwich  and  Orwell  may  have  given  rise  to  confusion. 
We  find  Harwich  called  Herewych,  Herewiz,  Herewell,  Erewell, 
Harewell,  Harwell;  Orwell  (river  or  haven)  is  called  Arwan, 
Arepan,  Are  we,  Ereuelle,  Arewelle,  Herewelle,  Hoe  well. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Orwell,  or  one  of  its  variants,  should 
have  sometimes  been  used  for  Harwich,  and  vice  versa.  Thus 
document  ^^  of  1274  endorsed  *  Perquisita  de  Herewith '  contains  the 
account  hedelli  de  portu  de  Herewych  of  'perquisita  .  .  .  partus  de 
Harwell,  and  of  perquisita  de  Harewelle,  which  is  referred  to  as  a 
villa.  In  1330  a  writ  ^^  is  issued  to  take  the  account  of  John  de 
Houton  for  his  expenses  in  carrying  money  for  the  fleet  usque 
Hereivyz.  Houton's  account  ^^  exists ;  it  states  that  the  money 
was  carried  usque  Herewell,  usque  Herewyssh,  usque  Herewicum. 
So  an  indenture  of  1388  witnessing  the  payment  of  money  for 
the  fleet  lying  in  portu  de  Orwell  by  William  de  Kingeston  to 
Thomas  de  Drayton,  the  admiral,  states  that  it  (the  indenture) 
was  made  ajmd  Herewicz  ^^ :  the  account  rendered  by  William  de 
Kyngeston  states  that  the  indenture  was  made  apud  OrwelU^  In 
the  body  of  an  account  ^^  of  138c5  for  wages  of  mariners  and  men- 
at-arms  it  is  stated  that  the  money  "^as  sent  usque  Herewych  and 
paid  apud  Orewell ;  in  the  heading  of  the  same  account  it  is  stated 
to  have  been  paid  apud  Hereivych.  An  Elizabethan  list  of  ports 
creeks,  and  landing-places  contains  no  Harwich,  but  there  is  an 
Orv/ell ;  and  from  the  names  of  the  quays  there  this  Orwell  must 
have  been  Harwich.^'^  Hakluyt  ^^  in  his  account  of  Sir  Hugh 
Willoughby's  voyage  of  1557  has,  '  We  came  back  againe  to 
Orwell  .  .  .  being  at  Orwel  .  .  .  wee  weyed  our  ankers  and  went 
forth  into  the  Wands  about  two  miles  from  the  towne.'  A  contem- 
porary manuscript  ^^  has,  *  We  came  back  agayn  to  Harwell,'  and 
so  *  Harwell '  throughout.  Lastly,  we  find  the  same  ship  described 
indifferently  as  *  of  Harwich '  and  *  of  Orwell,'  •■  *  and  ships  owned 
in  Harwich  are  called  '  of  Orwell.'  ^^ 

No  map  shows   an  Orwell   town.      One,^^   said   to  be   of  the 
thirteenth  century,  has  Anwelle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Harwich. 

2'  Ministers'  Accounts,  844/6.        "  K.  R.  Mem.  Eoll,  Hil.  4  Ed.  Ill,  Brevia,  rot.  2. 

2*  Exch.  L.  T.  R.  4  Ed.  Ill,  m.  2. 

''i  Ace.  Exch.  K.  E.  21/18.  «  j^^^  21/31.  ^^  Ibid.  40/9. 

'"  State  Papers,  Dom.,  Eliz.  cxxxv.,  cxxiv.  16 ;  Th.  Richmond,  Th.  Twide,  and  Th. 
Sacke,  all  of  Harwich,  were  no  doubt  the  owners  of  the  quays  of  those  names  here 
mentioned. 

•-«  Ed.  1903,  ii.  218.  "o  Cotton  MS.  Otho,  E,  viii.  f.  13. 

^^  E.g.  the  '  Bartholomew  '  (Fr.  Roll,  6  Hen.  VI,  m.  4  ;  ibid.  9  Hen.  VI,  m.  11) ;  the 
^Erasmus,'  Letters  andPapers,  Hen.  VIII,  no.  1380  (1533);  ibid.  no.  560  (1536) ;  the 
'  George,'  Adm.  Court  Rec.  lib.  12,  no.  177  ;  ibid.  lib.  13,  no.  42  ;  the  '  Mary  and  John  ' 
(1542)  and  the '  Anne  '  (1556)  are  others. 

*'  As  the  Thomas,  Adm.  Court  Rec.  lib.  11,  no.  24,  &c. 

'■-  Cotton  MS.,  Jul.  D.  vii. ;  it  also  has  Goseford. 
VOL.  XXI. — NO.  LXXXI.  .  H 
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Maps  of  the  sixteenth  century,  all  by  Spanish,  Italian,  or  French 
artists,  have  Areuorda,  Arcorda,  Oruelle,  Orolem,  Orelem,  Oreuorela ; 
some  have  Arvicum,  Arois,  Aroiche,  Aruich.     The  last  four  names 
are  clearly  Harwich  ;  the  others  are  probably  meant  for  Orwell,  but 
whether  they  are  intended  to  indicate  a  town,  a  river,  or  a  harbour 
it  is  impossible  to  say.      Sometimes  no  river  or  indentation  of  the 
coast  is  shown,  and  the  name  is  on  the  land  ;  but  all  maps  of  this 
date  are  so  rude  and  imperfect  that  they  afford  no  assistance.     Of 
the  two  names  Orwell  and  Harwich  the  former  is  the  older,  and  in 
early  records  by  far  the  more  common.     Arwan  is  known  to  the 
Saxon  chronicler ;  Herewych  does  not,  I  think,  appear  before  the 
thirteenth  century.     Orwell  haven,  portiis  de  Orwell,  must  have  been 
a  name  familiar  to  seafaring  jjeople  from  the  earliest  times  ;  Har- 
wich, a  name  seldom  heard  by  them.     It  is  not  surprising  that,  in 
the  infancy  of  the  town,  the  river  name  should  have  been  used  for, 
or  confused  with,  that  of  the  town.     As  the  town  grew  in  importance 
the  name  Harwich  gradually  ousted  *  Orwell ; '  the  latter  is,  at  the 
present  day,  used  only  in  connexion  with  the  river ;  the  harbour  is 
always  *  Harwich  harbour.'    The  result  of  the  evidence  seems  to  be 
that,  notwithstanding  occasional  mention  of  a  villa  de  Orwell,  there 
never  was   a  town  of  that  name,  but   that   Harwich   town   and 
harbour  and  Orwell  haven,  including  its  shores  and  the  river  up  to 
Ipswich,'^  were  sometimes  called  Orwell.  E.  Gr.  Marsden. 


T/ie   Walls  of  Malmesbury. 

In  the  Bfgister  of  Malmesbury  Abbey  ^  is  printed  a  document 
headed  *  The  Names  of  those  who  ought  to  Repair  the  King's  Wall ; ' 
it  occurs  among  a  number  of  documents  of  12  Edw.  I,  and  may 
therefore  be  approximately  dated  1283  or  1284.'^  The  king's  wall 
at  Malmesbury  was  divided  into  twenty-six  portions,  for  the  repair 
of  each  of  which  some  person  or  group  of  persons  was  liable  ;  and 
it  is  possible  to  show  a  connexion  between  all  but  one  of  these 
persons  and  some  rural  property  in  Wiltshire.  I  reprint  the 
document  for  convenience  of  reference,  prefixing  numbers  to  the 
several  sections. 

"  There  are  one  or  two  instances  where  Ipswich  is  apparently  called  Orwell.  This 
perhaps  was  because  partus  de  Orwell  was  the  port  of  Ipswich.  It  extended  from  the 
sea  to  Ipswich.  Notwithstanding  Pat.  EoU  12  Ed.  Ill,  pt.  2,  m.  SO,  ad  portum  de 
Erewell '  ad  candctn  villam  (Harwich)  pertinentem  '  (where  the  words  in  commas  are 
interlined),  Harwich  was  not  a  separate  port  for  customs  purposes  until  1693.  Before 
that  date  the  whole  estuaiy  was  the  port  of  Ipswich  or  Orwell ;  of.  Egerton  MS.  2788, 
f.  2  ;  Inq.  p.  m.  14  Ed.  Ill,  no.  86 ;  Exch.  Comm.  6811. 

'  Vol.  i.  p.  136. 

*  Some  slight  reference  was  made  to  this  document  in  my  Domesday  Boroughs, 
p.  34,  but  a  more  careful  examination  has  shown  that  I  then  underestimated  its 
value. 
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Nomina  eorum  qui  dchcnt  faccre  murum  Domini  Begis. 

(1)  Elemosinarius   de   gardino    domini    abbatis   usque   ad   curiam 

domini  lobannis. 

(2)  Galfridus  de  Morle,  unum   locum  inter  dominum  abbatem  et 

elemosinarium,  videlicet,  versus  portam  orientalem  in  parte 
boreali. 

(3)  Abbas  Malmesburiae,  unum  locum  contra  tenementum  Willelmi 

de  la  Sale,  quod  quidem  tenementum  ille  Willelmus  tenet  de 
eodem  abbate. 

(4)  De  fundo  Glastoniae,  qui  tenent  fundum  debent  facere  totum 

murum.     Kicardus  de  la  Certrie  tenet  de  illo  feodo. 

(5)  Abbas  Malmesburiae  debet  facere  unum  locum  de  tribus  domibus 

contra  domum  Nicholai   Coci,  de  feodo  domini  regis  apud  le 
Brodestone. 

(6)  De  feodo  de  Cumbe,  Walterus  le  Bracur,  Simon  Wantelard. 

(7)  De    feodo    de    Westkyngtone    debent    facere    qui   modo    sunt 

tenentes  pitanciarii  vel  ille  pitanciarius. 

(8)  Similiter  de  feodo  de  Wrokesliale  quod  mode  est  Bartholomei 

Aunger. 

(9)  Et  post  illud  feodum  quod  est  abbatis  Malmesburiae  faciendum 

per  quattuor  loca  ejusdem  muri. 

(10)  Feodum  de  Dreycote,  contra  feodum  suum  quod  est  Roberti  de 

la  Lee. 

(11)  De  feodo  eiusdem  Eoberti  dominus  abbas  debet  facere  murum 

versus  parvam  portam. 

(12)  Wybertus  de  Cherletone  similiter,  contra  feodum  suum. 

(13)  Dominus  lobannes   Maudut  debet  facere  vii  karneaus  contra 

feodum  suum,  et  quondam  Willelmi  le  Bole. 

(14)  Hugo  le  Despencer  v  karneaus  contra  feodum  suum. 

(15)  Abbas  Glastoniae,  contra  feodum  suum  ad  portam  australem, 

quod  modo  est  Henrici  Handsex. 
(IG)  lordanus  del  Eawe,  dominus  lohannesMautravers,  et  domina  de 
Avene,  contra  feodum  suum,  et  durat  a  porta  australi  usque 
ad  domum  Eogeri  le  Marscbal. 

(17)  A  domo  Rogeri  le  Marscbal  abbas  Malmesburiae  debet  facere 

murum  per  tria  loca. 

(18)  lobannes  de  Segre  et  heredes  le  Cokerel  debent  facere  murum. 

contra    feodum    quondam    Willelmi    le    Mouner,    et   modo 
sacristae. 

(19)  Priorissa   de   Kyngtone,   contra  feodum  quondam   lohannis   de 

Hussebourne,  et  modo  sacristae. 

(20)  Dominus  Herbertus  de  Sancto  Quintino,  CDntra  feodum  quondam 

lobannis   Norman   et   domum    Willelmi   de   Campedene   et 
domum  Willelmi  Hasard. 

(21)  Dominus  de  Foxle,  contra  tenementum  lohannis  de  Slahteford 

et  quondam  lulianae  la  Clergesse. 

(22)  Prior  de  Bradenestoke  contra  tenementum  Willelmi  le  Porter. 
(28)  Heredes  Ricardi  Teodbaud  contra  feodum  suum. 

(24)  Liberi   Homines    de   Aldrintone,   contra    feodum    suum   quod 
Alexander  le  Lorimer  et  Adam  Sprot  tenent. 
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(25)  Prior  de  Hundlavintone,  contra  domum  Willelmi  Fabri,  quondam 

Henrici  de  Nywentone. 

(26)  Abbas  Malmesburiae  usque  ad  la  Posterne. 

Here,  then,  we  find  that  the  king's  wall  at  Malmesbury  was 
divided  into  twenty-six  portions,  which  in  all  cases  must  have  had 
well-known   boundaries.      Sometimes  these  boundaries   were   re- 
corded (1,  16)  ;  in  other  cases  they  are  indicated  by  the  statement 
that  the  definite  portion  of  the  wall  lies  over  against  the  tenement 
of,  e.g.,  William  de  la  Sale  (3)  ;  possibly  in  these  cases  the  wall  was 
the  boundary  of  the  garden,  as  at  New  College,  Oxford,  to-day. 
For  the  repair  of  each  of  these  portions  some  person  or  group  of 
persons  was  liable :  in  two  cases  the  tenants  were  liable  (4,  7),  in 
two  others  the  lord  was  liable  for  the  repair   of  the  wall   over 
against  the  house  of  his  tenant  (3,  24),  while  there  were  eight 
cases  in  which  a  person  was  liable  for  the  repair  of  the  wall  over 
against  his  own  fee  {contra  feodum  suuiii,  10,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16, 
23,  24)  ;  the  prior   of  Bradenstoke  was  liable  for  the  repair  of  the 
wall  over  against  the  house  of  William  the  Porter  (22),  but  another 
document  in  this  register  ^  shows  that  he  received  a  rent  of  12d. 
from  that  house,  possibly  because  the  house  was  held  of  him, 
either  mediately  or  immediately ;  so  that  here  again  we  seem  to 
have  a  case  of  a  man  who  was  liable  for  the  repair  of  the  wall 
over  against  his  own  fee.     In  twelve  cases  out  of  twenty-six  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  liability  to  repair  the  wall  attached 
to  certain  property  in  Malmesbury.     But  no  general  rule  can  be 
laid  down  to  show  whether  this  liability  devolved  on  the  lord  (the 
tenant  in  cwpite)  or  on  the  occupier :  two  cases  show  that  the 
lord   could   grant  his   house   to   his  tenant   discharged   from  its 
liability  to  repair  the  wall  (3,  24) ;  and  this  will  account  for  the 
fact  that  sometimes  the  person  who  was  liable  for  the  repair  of  the 
wall  was  not  the  present  occupier  of  the  house  in  respect  of  which 
the  liability  accrued. 

Moreover  it  is  clear  that  certain  houses  in  Malmesbury  were 
known  by  the  names  of  certain  rural  manors,  e.g.  the  fees  of 
Combe,  West  Kington,  Wraxall,  Draycote,  and  Alderton ;  but 
Domesday  Book  shows  that  Malmesbury  was  one  of  the  boroughs 
that  contained  houses  or  burgesses  paying  rent  to  rural  manors, 
as  follows : — 


Langley 

1  burgess  (D.  B.  66  b,  2) 

Somerford     . 

1       „        (    „     67  a,  1) 

» 

1  house     (    „     69  b,  1) 

. » 

1  burgess  (    „     70  b,  2) 

Wraxall 

2       „        (    „      69  b,  2) 

Chegeslei 

\  house     (    „     70  b,  1) 

»  Vol.  ii.  p. 

341. 
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Wootton 

1  house        (D.  B.  71  a,  2) 

Hullavington 

.        .          1      ,,            (     ,,     72  a,  2) 

Foxleigh 

1      ,,            (     M     72b,l) 

Seagry  . 

.        .          1      „            (    „     72  b,  2) 

Alderton 

1  burgess      (     „     73  a,  1) 

Combe  . 

2  burgesses  (     „     71  a,  1) 

It   would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  houses  which  were  appur- 
tenant to  Combe,  Wraxall,  and  Alderton  in  1086  were  still  called  by 
their  names  in  1283. 

It  is  perfectly  evident  that  one  of  these  appurtenant  houses 
carried  with  it  a  liability  to  repair  a  portion  of  the  walls  :  T.R.E. 
Alderton  was  held  by  four  men  in  parage :  in  1283  the  free  men 
of  Alderton  were  liable  for  the  repair  of  the  wall  over  against  their 
own  fee  (24),  evidently  over  against  the  house  which  Domesday 
Book  shows  was  appurtenant  to  the  vill  of  Alderton. 

There  is  no  other  passage  in  our  document  quite  so  definite 
as  this ;  but  a  little  study  will  show  that  a  similar  liability  is 
described  in  several  other  passages.  First  let  us  notice  the  de- 
scription of  one  of  those  portions  of  the  wall  for  which  the  abbot 
was  liable.  He  '  ought  to  make  one  place  of  three  houses  over 
against  the  house  of  Nicholas  the  Cook  of  (i.e.  belonging  to)  the 
fee  of  our  lord  the  king  at  the  Broadstone'  (5).  The  following 
sentence  runs,  *  Of  the  fee  of  Combe,  Walter  le  Bracur  and  Simon 
Wantelard '  (6) ;  but  this  leaves  much  to  be  supplied :  if  it  were 
expanded  the  whole  sentence  would  run,  *  Walter  and  Simon  ought 
to  make  the  wall  over  against  the  house  of  the  fee  of  Combe.' 
But  Domesday  Book  attributes  to  Combe  two  appurtenant  bur- 
gesses and  houses  in  Malmesbury,  so  that  here  is  a  second  example 
of  a  house  appurtenant  to  a  rural  manor  being  liable  for  the  repair 
of  a  portion  of  the  wall. 

(No.  7)  states  that  the  pitaneier  or  his  tenants  were  liable  for 
the  repair  of  the  wall  over  against  (the  house  of)  the  fee  of  West 
Kington  (I  cannot  trace  West  Kington  in  Domesday  Book) ;  and 
the  similiter  in  (8)  shows  that  Bartholomew  Aunger  or  his  tenants 
were  liable  for  so  much  of  the  wall  as  devolved  on  the  (house  of 
the)  fee  of  Wraxall,  a  vill  that  in  1086  possessed  two  burgesses  and 
their  houses  in  Malmesbury. 

The  fee  of  Dray  cote  was  liable  for  the  repair  of  the  wall  over 
against  its  own  fee  (10)  ;  but  Domesday  Book  shows  that  in  1086 
there  was  a  burgess,  whose  habitation  is  not  regarded,  appurtenant 
to  Dray  cote.'*  As  Dray  cote  is  about  seven  miles  from  Malmesbury 
it  would  appear  that  this  burgess  dwelt  in  Malmesbury,  and  that 
his  habitation  was  omitted  in  Domesday  Book,  as  often  happens ; 
but  in  1283  this  house  had  passed  into  the  possession  of  Robert  de 
la  Lee. 

*  D.  B.  74  b  1. 
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So  far  the  appurtenant  houses  have  been  expressly  referred  to, 
but  there  are  three  other  eases  in  which  their  existence  in  1283 
can  be  inferred.  The  Domesday  record  that  in  1086  Foxleigh  had 
an  appurtenant  house  in  Malmesbury  will  explain  why  in  1283  the 
lord  of  Foxleigh  had  to  repair  the  wall  over  against  the  house  of 
John  of  Slahteford,  into  whose  possession  this  house  had  passed  (21). 
A  charter  in  this  register  speaks  of  the  prior  or  Hullavington  and 
his  men  as  though  he  was  the  lord  of  Hullavington  ;  ^  if  this  be  so 
it  would  seem  as  though  William  the  Smith  occupied  in  1283  the 
house  which  in  1086  was  appurtenant  to  Hullavington  (25).  If 
John  of  Seagry  was  lord  of  Seagry  we  can  understand  why  he  was 
liable  for  the  repair  of  the  wall  over  against  the  fee  of  William  le 
Mouner,  which  in  all  probability  was  the  house  that  in  1086  was 
appurtenant  to  Seagry  and  had  since  been  sold  (18).  So  that  there 
were  seven  rural  properties  which  in  1086  and  in  1283  possessed 
appurtenant  houses  in  Malmesbury,  and  as  in  1283  houses  con- 
nected with  these  manors  were  liable  for  the  repair  of  the  wall  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  believe  that  a  similar  liability  attached  to  them 
in  1086. 

Again,  in  1086  Glastonbury  Abbey  owned  Langley  with  one 
appurtenant  burgess  in  Malmesbury;  but  in  1283  the  abbot  of 
Glastonbury  was  liable  for  the  repair  of  two  portions  of  the  walls 
(4, 15).  The  precedent  of  Alderton  shows  that  it  is  possible  that  one 
of  such  portions  was  chargeable  to  the  abbey  in  respect  of  its 
ownership  of  the  house  in  Malmesbury  which  was  appurtenant  to 
Langley. 

In  1086  five  hides  at  Somerford  with  one  burgess  belonged  to 
Malmesbury  Abbey :  a  list  of  fees  holden  of  the  abbey,  which 
appears  to  be  contemporary  with  our  document,  shows  that  John 
Maudut  held  5|  hides  of  the  abbot  in  Somerford  ; "  but  our 
document  shows  that  John  Maudut  was  liable  for  the  repair  of 
seven  battlements  over  against  his  own  fee  (13).  A  possible 
explanation  of  this  liability  is  that,  when  the  abbot  granted  Somer- 
ford to  John  Maudut  or  his  predecessors,  he  granted  with  the 
manor  all  its  appurtenances,  including  the  house  of  the  burgess  in 
Malmesbury. 

John  Mautravers  was  one  of  three  persons  who  were  liable  for 
the  repair  of  the  wall  over  against  their  fee  (16)  ;  but  he  also  held 
a  knight's  fee  of  the  Comes  Insulae  in  Somerford  :  ^  but  in  1086 
Humphrey  de  Insula  held  part  of  Somerford  with  an  appurtenant 
burgess  in  Malmesbury.^  The  explanation  of  the  case  of  John 
Maudut  will  apply  to  this  ease  also  ;  and  if  these  explanations 
and  identifications  be  admitted  we  add  three  more  to  the  seven  cases 
mentioned  above. 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  177.  «  Vol.  i.  p.  246. 

»  Testa  de  Nevill,  p.  156.  "  D.  B.  70  b,  2. 
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But  we  can  press  our  argument  still  further ;  the  account  of 
Malmesbury,^  which  is  prefixed  to  the  Wiltshire  Domesday,  states 
that  the  king  had  51  masures,  occupied  and  unoccupied,  in  the 
borough,  and  that  21|  masures  belonged  to  other  persons,  including 
the  bishop  of  Bayeux,  the  abbots  of  Malmesbury  and  Glastonbury, 
Ralph  Mortimer,  and  Edward  the  Sheriff  of  "Wiltshire.  It  has  been 
shown  that  these  masures  belonged  to  these  persons  as  appur- 
tenances of  their  rural  estates,^"  and  this  clue  will  enable  us  to 
suggest  identifications  for  other  houses  which  in  1283  were  liable 
for  the  repair  of  the  wall. 

Wybert  of  Charlton  was  liable  for  the  repair  of  the  wall  ovar 
against  his  own  fee  (12),  but  he  and  his  brother  John  held  two 
hides  of  the  abbot  in  Charlton. ^^  In  1086  the  abbot  held  20  hides 
in  Charlton, ^^  and  4^  masures  in  Malmesbury  ;  here  we  have  the 
possibility  that  both  the  abbot  in  1086  and  Wybert  in  1283  held  a 
town  house  in  Malmesbury  as  appurtenant  to  Charlton. 

Geoffrey  of  Morle  was  liable  for  the  repair  of  the  wall  on  the 
north  of  the  east  gate  (2)  ;  but  he  held  two  hides  in  Kemble  of 
the  abbot.'-^  In  1086  the  abbot  held  20  hides  at  Kemble ;  ^^  so 
that  here  we  have  a  parallel  case  of  Charlton. 

Herbert  of  St.  Quintin  was  liable  for  the  repair  of  the  wall  over 
against  three  houses  (20) ;  but  the  Testa  de  Nevill  states  that  John 
of  St.  Quintin  held  a  knight's  fee  at  WodhulL^^  In  1086  the 
bishop  of  Bayeux  held  Wadhulle  '^^  and  half  a  masure  in  Malmes- 
bury ;  so  that  it  is  possible  that  certain  property  in  Malmes- 
bm'y  was  appurtenant  to  Wodhull  (I  cannot  identify  this  place) : 
it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  bishop  in  1086,  but  had  jpassed  out 
of  the  possession  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  before  1283. 

The  heirs  of  Richard  Teotbaud  were  liable  for  the  wall  over 
against  their  own  fee  (23) ;  but  Eichard  Teobaldus  held  half  a 
knight's  fee  of  the  king  in  Winterbourne.'^  In  1086  Tetbald  held 
4t^  hides  in  Winterbourne  of  Edward  the  Sheriff,'^  and  the  sheriff 
had  certain  houses  in  Malmesbury.  If  in  1086  one  of  such  houses 
was  appurtenant  to  Winterbourne  it  would  naturally  be  enumerated 
among  the  houses  of  the  person  who  held  the  estate  of  the  king, 
Edward  the  Sheriff;  but  nevertheless  it  had  passed  to  Tetbald 
with  the  grant  of  Winterbourne. 

The  prioress  of  Kington  was  liable  for  the  repair  of  the  wall 
over  against  the  fee  formerly  of  John  of  Hurstbourn  (19),  but  she 
owned  Kington.^^  In  1086  Ralph  Mortimer  owned  Chintone  ^'  and 
also  certain  houses  in  Malmesbury.    It  would  seem  possible  that 

»  D.B.  i.  64  b,  1.  '"  Domesday  Boroughs,  p.  24. 

"  Register  of  Malmesbury,  i.  p,'247.  '"  D.  B.  67  a,  1. 

'*  Register  of  Malmesbury,  i.  p.  248.  '*  D.  B.  67  a,  1. 

'*  P.  140.  '«  D.  B.  66  a,  2.  >'  Testa  de  Nevill,  p.  153. 

"  D.  B.  69  b,  2.  '»  Monasticon,  iv.  397.  ^"  D.  B.  72  b,  1. 
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Ealph  Mortimer  had  owned  a  house  in  Malmesbury  as  appur- 
tenant to  his  estate  at  Kington,  and  that  although  this  house  had 
passed  into  the  possession  of  John  of  Hurstbourn  yet  the  Hability 
attaching  thereto  still  fell  on  the  owner  of  Kington. 

Let  us  return  to  the  case  of  the  prior  of  Bradenstoke,  who  was 
liable  for  the  repair  of  the  wall  over  against  the  house  of  William 
the  Porter.  We  have  argued  that  this  liability  attached  to  him 
because  the  house  was  holden  of  him,  mediately  or  immediately ; 
but  the  prior  was  lord  of  Bradenstoke.^^  Domesday  Book  speaks 
of  a  hide  pertaining  to  Bradenstoke,  a  manor  of  Edward  the 
Sheriff,^^  and  on  turning  to  the  account  of  the  property  of  Edward 
the  Sheriff  we  find  that  he  held  Stoke  (the  prefix  is  wanting), ^^ 
and  he  also  held  houses  in  Malmesbury ;  so  that  we  can  argue 
that  both  Edward  in  1086  and  the  prior  in  1283  held  a  house  in 
Malmesbury  which  was  appurtenant  to  their  manor  of  Braden- 
stoke. 

The  abbot  of  Malmesbury  was  responsible  for  six  portions  of  the 
wall  (3,  5,  9,  11,  17,  26),  and  the  almoner  (1)  and  the  pitancier 
(7)  for  one  portion  each ;  but  in  1086  the  abbot  had  A\ 
masures  in  the  borough,  for  only  two  of  which  we  have  ac- 
counted. The  abbot  of  Glastonbury  had  two  masures  in  Malmes- 
bury in  1086,  in  addition  to  the  burgess  appurtenant  to  Langley, 
and  he  was  responsible  for  two  portions  of  the  wall  in  1283  (4, 15). 
Each  of  these  abbots  was  a  large  landowner  in  Wiltshire  in  1086. 

There  remains  only  one  portion  of  the  wall  for  which  we  cannot 
account,  the  portion  for  which  Hugh  le  Despencer  was  liable  (14)  ; 
I  can  find  no  trace  of  a  Despencer  holding  land  in  Wilts.  But 
we  have  seen  that  houses  could  be  sold  or  leased  discharged  from 
their  liability  for  wall  repair,  which  was  undertaken  by  the  lord, 
and  it  would  therefore  be  possible  for  an  appurtenant  house  to  be 
sold  and  for  the  purchaser  to  take  upon  himself  the  liability  attach- 
ing thereto ;  and  so  it  may  have  happened  that  this  house  was 
bought  by  the  Despencers  with  the  liability  attaching  to  it,  but 
detached  from  the  manor  to  which  it  appertained. 

To  sum  up,  then,  we  have  seen  that  in  1283  the  walls  of 
Malmesbury  were  divided  into  twenty-six  portions,  for  the  repair 
of  each  of  which  some  person  or  group  of  persons  was  liable ;  that 
the  record  shows  that  in  many  cases  this  liability  was  associated 
with  certain  houses  in  the  borough  ;  that  there  are  seven  cases  in 
which  these  houses  can  be  connected  with  rural  manors  to  which 
houses  or  burgesses  in  Malmesbury  were  appurtenant  in  108d; 
that  three  probable  cases  can  be  added  to  these  seven ;  that 
there  are  fifteen  other  cases  in  which  these  houses  belonged  to 
rural  landowners  whose  predecessors  in  title  in  1086  possessed 

••  Monasticon,  vi.  338.  «  D.  B.  74  b,  2. 

*•  Ihid.  69  b,  1. 
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houses  in  Malmesbury ;  that  there  is  only  one  portion  about 
which  no  evidence  is  available.  May  we  not,  therefore,  argue  that 
the  liability  which  attached  to  these  houses  in  1283  also  attached 
to  them  in  1086,  and  that  the  '  contributed  '  houses  to  Malmesbury 
recorded  in  Domesday  Book  were  like  the  Oxford  *  mural  man- 
sions,' which  were  so  called  because  *  if  need  be  and  the  king  re- 
quired they  repaired  the  walls '  ?  Adolphus  Ballard. 


T/ie  Knighting  of  Children. 

It  is  generally  held  that  the  earliest  authentic  instance  on  record 
of  a  child  receiving  knighthood  is  that  of  Bandino  Panciatichi,  who 
was  knighted  at  Florence  in  1388  at  the  age  of  four.^  The 
following  extract  from  the  chronicle  of  Gulielmus  Cortusius,  of 
Padua,  who  flourished  about  1336,  may  therefore  be  of  some 
interest,  as  showing  that  the  custom  was  not  entirely  unknown  at 
Verona  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century  : — 

Dominus  Mastinus  {sc.  de  la  Scala)  cum  suis  Theutonicis  exivit 
Veronam  pugnaturus.  Milites  tunc  fecit  Franciscum  Canem  ejus  filium, 
et  infantem,  marcbionem  Spinetam,  Guidonem  de  Corrigio,  Paulum  de 
Aldigheriis  Potestatem  Veronae.^ 

This  occurred  in  July  1337,  during  the  war  of  the  Venetian- 
Florentine  league  against  Verona,  when  Mastino  II  della  Scala 
was  preparing  to  drive  off  the  army  of  the  allies,  which  under 
Azzo  d'  Este  and  Luchino  Visconti  had  been  ravaging  Veronese 
territory.  As  Francesco  Cane  (afterwards  Cangrande  II)  was 
born  in  June  1332  ^  he  was  only  just  five  when  he  was  knighted. 
This  event  serves  to  throw  some  light  on  the  discussion  con- 
cerning the  year  in  which  Cangrande  I  della  Scala  was  born. 
It  is  urged  that  it  cannot  have  been  so  late  as  1291  (the  date  now 
usually  accepted),  since  Cangrande  was  knighted  by  his  father, 
Alberto  I,  on  11  Nov.  1294,''  and  the  custom  of  knighting  children 
was  entirely  unknown  at  that  period.  Though  the  knighting  of 
one  of  the  Della  Scala  at  the  age  of  five  in  1337  cannot,  of  course, 
be  regarded  as  a  proof  that  Cangrande  I  received  knighthood  in 
1294  at  the  age  of  three,  it  is  at  any  rate  remarkable  that  the  first 
recorded  instance  of  the  practice  of  knighting  children  should  be 
met  with  in  a  later  generation  of  his  family.  A.  M.  Allen. 

'  Anonimo  Fiorentino,  p.  477  ;  Gaetano  Salvemini,  ha  Dignitd  Cavalleresca  nel 
Comunc  di  Firenze  (Florence,  1896),  p.  124. 

^  Lib.  vi.  c,  viii.  (Muratori,  Beruvi  Italicarum  Scriptores,  vol.  xii.  p.  878). 

^  Continuatio  Chronici  Veronensis  auctore  anonymo,  a.  1332  (Muratori,  viii.  647). 

*  This  fact  is  beyond  dispute,  since  it  is  related  by  two  of  the  most  trustworthy 
contemporary  Veronese  chronicles,  the  Syllabus  Potestattim  and  De  Komano's 
Annales. 
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T/ie  Name  of  N'avarino. 

Since  I  wrote  the  note  on  this  subject  m  the  last  volume  of  this 
Eeview  (xx.  307)  I  have  found  two  other  passages  which  confirm 
the  view  that  the  name  of  Navarino  existed  before  the  Navarrese 
Company  entered  Greece.  They  occur  in  the  Commcmoriali,^  where 
we  find  Venice  complaining  to  Eobert,  prince  of  Achaia,  and  to  the 
baily  of  Achaia  and  Lepanto  that  the  crew  of  a  Genoese  ship  had 
started  from  Navarrino  vecchio  and  had  plundered  some  Venetian 
subjects.  The  dates  of  these  two  documents  are  1355  and  1356. 
Professor  Krumbacher,  in  the  last  number  of  the  Byzaniinische 
Zeitschift  (xiv.  675),  agrees  that  Hopf's  derivation  has  been 
disproved  by  my  article,  but  thinks  that  the  name  of  Navarino 
comes  not  from  the  Avars,  but  from  the  Slavonic  Jaron'?? a,  '  a  wood 
of  maples.*  William  Milleb. 

»  Ed.  Predelli,  ii.  231,  248. 


JVa^  Tyler  and  Jack  Straiv. 

In  the  well-known  English  chronicle  called  Brute,  or  the  Chronicles 
of  England,  the  whole  story  of  the  rebellion  commonly  known  as 
that  of  Wat  Tyler  is  attributed  to  Jack  Straw.  Further  researches 
have  convinced  me  that  Wat  Tyler  and  Jack  Straw  are  one  and 
the  same  person,  and  in  order  to  prove  this  theory  I  propose  to 
examine  all  contemporary  records  in  chronological  order.' 

We  should  expect  to  find  the  most  trustworthy  accounts  in  the 
chronicles  of  London,  whose  vicinity  formed  the  scene  of  the 
most  important  events  connected  with  the  rising ;  but  the  most 
detailed  contemporary  report  we  possess  is  not  found  in  a  London 
record,  but  in  *  an  anominalle  cronicle  belonginge  to  the  abbey  of 
St.  Maries  in  Yorke,'  which  was  edited  by  Mr.  G.  M.  Trevelyan 
from  Francis  Thynne's  transcript  (Stow  MS.  1047)  in  this  Eeview 
in  1898.^  It  affords  much  valuable  matter,  and  supports  my  theory 
by  mentioning  only  the  name  of  '  Wat  Teghler  de  Maydestone,'  and 
omitting  that  of  Jack  or  John  Straw\ 

Among  the  London  authorities,  Chaucer,  who  was  probably  an 
eye-witness  of  the  rebellion,  refers  to  it  in  the  Xon7ie  Prcestes  Tale? 

Certes  he  Jakke  Strawe  and  his  meynee 
Ne  made  never  shoutes  half  so  shrille 
Whan  that  they  wolden  any  Fleming  kille  ; 

*  The  best,  but  still  insuflacient,  acconnt  of  the  rising  of  1381  is  Le  SouUvement 
des  Travailleurs  d'Angleterre  en  1381,  by  Andre  Eeville  and  Charles  Petit-Dutaillis. 
Paris,  1898. 

*  Ante,  vol.  xiii.  509-522. 

'  Works,  iv.  287,  ed.  Skeat. 
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and  the  killing  of  the  Fleming  is  unanimously  ascribed  to  Wat 
Tyler  by  modern  historians.  We  shall  see  shortly  that  Chaucer 
is  in  agreement  with  all  the  other  London  authorities.  In  a  con- 
temporary poem  entitled  '  The  Eebellion  of  Jack  Straw '  *  Jack 
Straw  is  slain  at  Smithfield  in  the  king's  presence : — 

Owre  kyng  hadde  no  rest,  alii  latuere  caverna, 
To  ride  he  was  ful  prest,  recolando  gesta  paterna  ; 
Jack  Straw  down  he  kest,  Smythfeld  virtute  superna. 

Here  again  Jack  Straw  takes  the  place  which  is  commonly 
occupied  by  Wat  Tyler.  To  this  must  be  added  some  Latin  verses 
of  a  poem  likewise  contemporary,  which  is  called  '  Memorial  Verses 
on  Edward  III  and  Eichard  II : '— ^ 

Vulgaris  populus  in  regem  sub  duce  Jack  Straw 
Consurgitque  necat,  et  loca  plura  cremat. 

Quo  mox  depresso,  reliqui  pacem  violantes 
Suspensi  pereunt,  et  fugiendo  ruunt. 

The  two  names  are  positively  identified  by  the  author  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  Knighton's  Chronicle^  extending  from  1377  to  1395. 
He  was  a  contemporary  of  the  events  he  relates,  and  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  rising  in  1381  has  been  generally  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  accurate. 

Die  vero  sequenti,  scilicet  Sabbato,  iterum  adunati  sunt  in  Smythfeld, 
ubi  rex  venit  mane  ad  eos,  qui  licet  aetata  iuvenis  -tamen  animi  sapientia 
prudenter  doctus.  Cni  appropinquavit  ductor  eorum  proprio  nomine 
Watte  Tyler,  sed  iam  nomine  mutato  vocatus  est  Jakke  Strawe.  .  .  . 
Cumque  rex  de  huiusmodi  concessione  cum  deliberatione  tardaret,  Jakke 
Strawe  propius  accedens  et  regem  [verbis]  minacioribus  alloquens,  fraenum 
equi  regis,  quo  ausu  nescio,  manu  arripuit.  Quod  Johannes  de  Walworth 
burgensis  Londoniensis  intuens,  et  mortem  regi  imminere  pertimescens, 
arrepto  basillardo  fixit  Jakke  Strawe  in  gutture.  ...  In  ilia  misera 
multitudine  recensebantur  XX.  mille.  Isti  fuerunt  ductores  eorum, 
Thomas  Baker  primus  motor  sed  postea  principalis  ductor,  Jakke  Strawe, 
Jakke  Mylner,  Jakke  Carter,  Jakke  Trewman." 

Another  independent  contemporary  writer,  Adam  of  Usk,  also  as- 
cribes Wat  Tyler's  part  to  Jack  Straw." 

Unde  illud  accidit  monstrosum,  ut  plebei  regni,  et  potissime  Cancie  et 
Essexie,  sub  misero  duce,  Jac  Straw  ...  in  multitudine  onerosa  ih- 
surgendo,  Londoniam,  in  vigilia  Corporis  Christi,  anno  Domini  millesimo 
CCC°  octogesimo  primo  venerunt. 

*  Political  Songs  and  Poems,  i.  226,  ed.  Wright  (Eolls  Series,  1859). 
=  Ihid.  i.  458. 

*  Heniici  Knighton  Chronicon,  ii.  137  seq.,  ed.  J.  E.  Lumby  (Eolls  Series).  The 
continuator's  identification  is  discredited  both  by  his  last  editor  (ii.  p.  Ixxix),  who 
speaks  of  a  '  confusion,'  and  by  MM.  Eeville  and  Petit-Dutaillis,  who  only  comment 
(p.  Ixxvii  n.  1)  that  cette  erreur  a  passe  dans  THistory  of  Norfolk  de  Blomefield, 
iii.  105, 

'  Chron.  (ed.  by  Sir  E.  M.  Thompson,  1904),  p.  1. 
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The  City  chronicles  of  the  fifteenth  century  all  agree  in 
mentioning  alone  the  name  of  Jack  Strawe.  In  London,  if  any- 
where, the  memory  of  the  time  of  danger  and  of  the  brave  conduct 
of  the  mayor,  "William  Walworth,  must  have  been  kept  alive. 
Hence  I  am  inclined  to  attach  much  credit  to  these  records,  scanty 
asthey  are.  It  is  true  that  in  their  present  form  they  are  not  contem- 
porary ;  but  usually  the  entries  in  them  were  made  year  by  year,  so 
that  a  passage  which  occurs  in  a  City  chronicle  continued  sixty  years 
further  may  rank  as  an  original  and  contemporary  authority. 
The  best  account  of  the  rising  is  that  in  the  Chronicle  of  London, 
1089-1483,  which  closed  originally  in  1442— » 

and  there  they  metten  with  Jake  Strawe  ledere  of  the  uprysers.  And 
this  Jake  Strawe  spak  to  the  kyng  heded  as  it  hadde  be  to  his  felawe  : 
and  John  Blyton  that  bar  the  maires  swerd  of  London  bad  hym  don  of 
his  hode  while  he  spak  to  the  kyng ;  wherfore  Jake  Strawe  wax  an 
angred  and  mynte  to  caste  his  daggere  to  Blyton.  And  thanne  "William 
Walworthe,  maire  of  London,  drew  his  baselard  and  smot  Jake  Strawe 
on  the  hed :  and  with  that,  Eauf  Standyssh,  that  bar  the  kynges  swerd, 
roof  Jake  Strawe  through  the  body  with  a  swerd ;  and  there  he  fyll  doun 
ded. 

In  Gregory's  Chronicle  it  is  said — ^ 

And  that  tyme  was  Syr  W^yllyam  "Walworthe  made  a  knyght  in 
Smethe  Fyllde  for  that  he  slowe  the  chefteyn  of  hem  the  whiche  that  were 
rysers,  that  was  called  Jacke  Strawe. 

The  unpublished  City  chronicle  preserved  in  the  Cotton  MS., 
Vitellius  A,  xvi,  gives  an  account  of  the  rebellion  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  Chronicle  of  London,  but  closes  like  Gregory  : — 

And  that  same  tyme  the  king  made  knyghtes  that  is  to  wete  sir  William 
"Walworth  that  was  Mayre  of  london  for  he  slewe  the  Captayn  of  the 
Eisers  in  the  kynges  presence  that  was  called  Jak  Strawe. 

None  of  the  editors  of  these  works  expresses  surprise  at  finding 
Jack  Straw  mentioned  without  "Wat  Tyler,  and  at  the  place  which, 
according  to  tradition,  belongs  to  the  latter. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  no  doubt  that  even  during  the 
time  of  the  rebellion  some  people  believed  that  "Wat  Tyler  and  Jack 
Straw  were  two  different  persons.  For  the  most  part,  however, 
they  know  nothing  of  "Wat  Tyler  but  his  name,  while  all  the  events 
they  record  are  connected  with  the  person  of-  Jack  Straw.  This  is 
the  case  with  the  Brute,  or  the  Chronicles  of  England,  ending  in 
1419,  of  which  the  source  of  the  part  from  1377  to  1419  is  a  lost 
City  chronicle.^'' 

.     «  Ed.  by  Sir  N.  H.  Nicolas.     London,  1827. 

»  Collections  of  a  London  Citizen,  p.  91,  ed.  J.  Gairdner. 

'•  This  I  propose  to  show  in  my  forthcoming  edition  of  the  work  for  the  Early 
English  Text  Society. 
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.  .  .  and  they  of  Kent  and  of  Essex  made  hem  II  Cheuentaynes  to 
ruell  and  gouerne  the  Company  of  Kent  and  of  Essex  that  one  men 
callede  Jake  Strawe  and  that  othir  wille  [v.l.  Watte]  Tyler.  .  .  .  And 
this  Jake  Strawe  thanne  made  an  oye  [v.l.  crye]  in  the  felde  that  alle 
the  peple  shulde  come  nere  and  hire  his  clamoure  and  his  Crye  and  his 
wylle.  .  .  .  And  anon  Wilham  Wallworthe  that  tyme  being  Mayor  of 
London  draw  out  his  knyff  and  slowe  Jakke  Strawe  and  anon  ryght  there 
dyde  smyte  of  his  hede.^^ 

Similar  to  this  is  the  account  of  Hardyng,  who  was  born  in  1378, 
and  wrote  his  Chronicle  '^  about  1464  : — 

They  asked  lake  Strawe  &  Wat  Tiler 
To  bee  made  dukes  of  Essex  and  Kente, 

but  five  verses  later  on  he  speaks  of  Jack  Straw  as  slain  in 
Smithfield  :— 

Afore  Jake  Strawe  ]>e  kyng  then  stode  hodlesse, 
Of  which  Walworth,  the  mayre  of  London  trewe, 

Areasoned  hym  then  of  his  greate  lewdenesse, 
With  a  dagger  in  Smythfelde  then  hym  slewe. 

Fabyan,  who  wrote  about  1513,  must  also  have  had  access  to 
a  similar  authority,  for  in  the  beginning  of  his  narrative  he  refers 
to  Wat  Tyler  and  Jack  Straw  as  two  different  persons,  *  the  whiche 
namyd  theyr  leders  Jacke  Strawe,  Wyl  Wawe,  Watte  Tyler,  Jacke 
Shepherde,  Tomme .  Myller,  and  Hobbe  Carter ; '  but  in  the 
following  narrative  he  speaks  only  of  Jack  Straw  : — 

Whan  Jacke  Strawe  had  thus  done  all  thynge  at  his  wyll,  &  sawe  l^at 
no  resystence  was  made  agayne,  he  was  smytten  with  so  huge  a  presump- 
cion  ]>at  he  thought  no  man  his  pere,  &  so  beynge  enflawmyd  with  that 
presumpcion  and  pryde,  rode  vnto  the  Towre,  where  the  kyng  beynge 
smally  accompanyed  of  his  lordes,  caused  hym  to  ryde  about  some  parte 
of  ]>e  cytie.  .  .  .'^ 

A  curious  instance  is  presented  by  a  contemporary  writer 
whom  we  have  not  yet  mentioned,  John  Malverne,  a  monk  of 
Worcester,  one  of  the  continuators  of  Higden,  who  died  probably 
about  1415.  He  gives  a  very  good  account  of  the  rising,  but 
confers  the  sole  leadership  on  one  Johannes  tegulator,  who  is 
killed  by  the  mayor  of  London.  ^"^  It  is  obvious  that  he  knows 
only  of  one  person  who  is  called  by  mistake  lohannes  tegulator. 
We  shall  come  across  the  same  error  again. 

MM.  Eeville  and  Petit-Dutaillis  ^"  were  mistaken  in  speaking 
of  a  proclamation  of  the  clergyman  and  clerks  of  St.  John's  in 
Thanet  in  the  name  of  Jack  Straw  and  Wat  Tyler.*^     The  docu- 

"  Harleian  MS.  24.  '^  P.  339,  ed.  H.  Ellis. 

'^  Fabyan's  Chronicle,  ed.  H.  Ellis,  p.  530. 

"  Higden's  Polychronicon,  ix.  1-6,  ed.  J.  R.  Lumby  (Rolls  Series). 

'^  Op.  cit.  p.  Ixxix.  "  Printed  in  Archacologia  Cantiana,  iii.  71-3,  76. 
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ments  cited  speak  of  John  Eakestraw/^  whom  these  scholars 
identify  with  Jack  Straw,  but  the}^  quote  also  the  following  verses 
of  a  contemporary  poet,  who  distinguishes  the  two  : — 

Jak  Cbep,  Tronche,  Jon  Wrau,  Thorn  Myllere,  Tyler,  Jak  Strawe, 
Erie  of  the  Plo,  Kak  to.  Deer,  et  Hob  Carter,  Kakstrawe.^* 

John  Eakestraw  has  been  frequently  confounded  with  the  sur- 
name of  Wat  Tyler,  i.e.  Jack  Straw.  Such  seems  to  be  the  case  in 
the  Coram  Eege  roll,  Trin.  7  Kic.  II,  m.  23,^^  where  the  expression 
per  compulsionem  ....  lohannis  Strav-e  et  Walteri  Tyler,  John 
Eakestraw  not  being  named,  implies  that  he  ought  to  take  the 
place  of  John  Straw.  If  we  except  the  above-cited  verses,  where 
perhaps  Tyler  may  be  meant  to  qualify  Jak  Strawe,  there  is  only  one 
contemporary  record  which  clearly  distinguishes  between  Wat  Tyler 
and  Jack  Straw  as  two  different  leaders.  This  is  a  statement  in 
the  parliamentary  rolls,  where  both  names  are  twice  mentioned : 
.  .  .  come  Wauter  Tyler e  del  Countes  de  Kent,  JakJce  Strawe  en 
Essex  .  .  .  Que  le  ditz  Wauter,  Jakke  Straw  ;  ^^  and,  this  instance 
standing  quite  alone,  we  think  that  Jack  Straw  is  a  mistake  for 
John  Eakestraw. 

Two  other  authorities,  both  belonging  to  the  first  quarter  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  remain  to  be  discussed.  In  the  continuation  of 
a  copy  of  the  Anglo-Norman  Brut  (Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford, 
MS.  78),  which  has^  escaped  the  notice  of  historians,  a  distinc- 
tion is  made  between  one  John  Tiler  and  Wat  Tiler,  but  this  is 
obviously  due  to  a  mistake ;  for  John  Tiler  ^'  is  described  as  the 
chief  leader  during  the  meeting  in  Blackheath,  while  Wat  Tiler  is 
killed  by  William  Walworth  in  Smithfield.  At  the  end  of  the 
story,  however,  one  John  Straw  is  introduced,  whose  confession 
and  execution  are  related  at  some  length.  This  tale  agrees  very 
well  with  the  other  authority,  Walsingham's  Historia  Anglicana, 
which  affords  the  fullest  account  of  the  rebellion  we  possess.  He 
calls  the  two  chief  leaders  Walter  Tyler  and  lohannes  Strawe.^^ 
The  history  of  each  is  told  separately.  Walter  Tyler  forms  the 
centre  of  the  proceedings  in  London,  but  it  is  expressly  stated 
that  John  Straw,  who  was  executed  much  later,  was  present  there 
too.  It  is  tempting  to  change  Jack  Straw  into  John  Straw  ; 
but  considering  that  Walsingham  does  not  mention  the  name  of 
another  leader,  John  Eakestraw,  it  is  more  natural  to  conjecture 
that  John  Straw  is  in  fact  the  man  otherwise  known  as  John 
Eakestraw.     If  we  substitute  John  Eakestraw  for  John  Straw  in 

"  Archaeologia  Cantiana,  iii.  76.  '•  Political  Songs  and  Poems,  i.  230. 

'»  R6ville  and  Petit-Dutaillis,  p.  214.  *"  Eot.  Pari.  iii.  175. 

"  This  John  Tiler  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  person  of  the  same  name  in  John 
Stow's  Chronicle,  who  is  said  to  have  given  the  signal  for  the  rising  in  Kent  by  killing 
a  collector  of  the  poll  tax. 

'"Hist.  Anglic,  ii.  11  (Bolls  Series). 
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the  Brut  and  the  Historia  Anglicana,  then  we  have  only  to  do 
with  him  and  Wat  Tyler,  the  name  of  Jack  Straw  not  being 
mentioned.  The  account  given  by  Walsingham  reappears  in  the 
Historia  Vitae  et  Mortis  Ricardi  II,  an  authority  contemporary 
with  the  Historia  Anglicana,  and  in  some  part  dependent  upon  its 
original.  Here  Watte  Taylar  and  Jak  Straw  are  mentioned  as 
two  of  the  leaders  in  London,^^  but  afterwards  the  confession  and 
execution  of  one  lohannes  Straw  ^*  are  recorded.  As  John  Straw 
is  here  expressly  distinguished  from  Jack  Straw  we  must  suppose 
that  the  former  name  should  be  replaced  by  John  Eakeatraw.  On 
the  other  hand  it  is  evident  that  the  author  is  thinking  of  Wat 
Tyler  and  Jack  Str'aw  as  two  different  persons. 

None  of  the  later  chroniclers  can  claim  to  be  original  in  what 
they  say  about  the  rebellion.  For  the  most  part  they  are  dependent 
on  Walsingham's  narrative,  and  so  are  the  majority  of  the  modern 
historians,  if  they  do  not  give  more  credit  to  the  still  more  recent 
accounts  of  Froissart  and  John  Stow.  None  of  them  has  any 
suspicion  that  W^at  Tyler  and  Jack  Straw  are  one  and  the  same 
person.  For  the  most  part  they  do  not  know  what  to  do  with 
Jack  Straw,  and  make  him,  as,  for  instance,  Froissart  does,  a 
shadowy  companion  of  Wat  Tyler. 

To  sum  up,  the  earliest  accounts  of  the  rising  name  only  one 
leader,  who  is  sometimes  called  Wat  Tyler  and  sometimes  Jack 
Straw.  The  continuator  of  Knighton  tells  us  that  both  names 
belong  to  the  same  person  ;  but  very  soon  people  began  to  ascribe 
them  to  different  persons.  This  confusion  was  increased  by  the 
fact  that  there  was  another  leader  called  John  Eakestraw  whose 
name  became  transformed  into  John  Straw,  probably  in  imitation 
of  '  Jack  Straw.'  It  is  not  particularly  strange  that  we  should 
find  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  rising  bearing  two  names.  Very 
likely  Wat  Tyler  (or  Walter  the  Tiler)  in  fact  called  himself  Jack 
Straw.  For  such  a  procedure  several  parallels  may  be  quoted. 
During  the  rising  of  the  Lollards  in  1431  Wilham  Perkins  (other- 
wise called  Mandeville),  the  Lollard  rebel  and  weaver  of  Abingdon, 
assumed  the  name  of  Jack  of  Wigmoreland.  The  well-known 
rebel  Jack  Cade  in  1450  called  himself  John  Amende-alle  ^'^ ;  and  in 
the  same  year  Thomas  Cheyney  (otherwise  known  as  Thomas  Thany) 
during  the  revolt  raised  by  him  adopted  the  name  of  Bluebeard. 

Feiedeich  W.  D.  Brie. 

■^  p.  24,  ed.  Hearne.  ''*  P,  31  ff. 

^  English  Chronicle  of  tlie  Beig7ts  of  Richard  II,  etc.,  p.  64,  ed.  J.  S.  Davies, 
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Cardinal  Beaton  and  the  Will  of  James  V. 

The  question  whether  Cardmal  Beaton  forged  a  will  of  James  V  has 
been  discussed,  with  opposite  conclusions,  by  Mr.  A.  Lang  ^  and 
Professor  Hay  Fleming.^  The  latter  avers  with  great  confidence, 
*  That  there  was  a  fraudulent  will  of  James  V,  and  that  Cardinal 
Beaton  was  implicated  in  the  fraud,  are  positions  so  well  supported 
by  the  evidence  of  contemporaries  that  it  must  be  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  subvert  it.'  Both  writers  appeal  to  the  notarial  instru- 
ment executed  by  '  Sir '  (i.e.  the  Eev.)  Henry  Balfour,  constituting 
Beaton  and  three  others  regents ;  but  both  appear  to  have  missed 
points  of  importance  in  the  internal  evidence  presented  by  the 
document  itself.  This  was  discovered  among  a  vast  litter  of  papers 
in  the  Hamilton  estates  office  by  Mr.  Victor  Noel  Paton,  W.S.  The 
document  was  communicated  to  the  late  Sir  William  Fraser,  then 
engaged  in  completing  his  report  on  the  Hamilton  Papers  for  the 
Historical  Manuscripts  Commission.^  It  proved  to  be  of  supreme 
interest,  one  of  the  most  important  historical  discoveries  within 
the  last  twenty  years.  By  it  James  V,  then  afflicted  only  in  body, 
but  sound  of  mind  and  reason,  appointed  Cardinal  Beaton,  James, 
earl  of  Moray,  George,  earl  of  Huntly,  and  Archibald,  earl  of 
Argyll,  testamentary  tutors  to  his  daughter  and  heir,  and  lawful 
governors  and  protectors  of  the  realm  during  her  minority ;  where- 
upon the  Cardinal,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  his  co -tutors  and 
co-governors,  took  these  instruments  in  the  hands  of  Henry 
Balfour,  the  writer,  notary  public,  and  in  presence  of  the  following 
witnesses,  the  hour  being  about  5  a.m.,  on  14  Dec.  1542  : 

James  Lermontht,''  of  Dersy,  master  of  the  household  ; 

Henry  Kemp,  of  Thomastoun,  gentleman  of  the  chamber 
{cuhiculanus) ; 

Master  Michael  Durham,  doctor  of  medicine ; 

John  Tennent ;  ^ 

"William  Kirkaldy,  son  and  heir  of  James  Ivirkaldy  of  Grange, 
the  treasurer  ; 

'  Sir '  Michael  Disert,  preceptor  of  the  Place  of  St.  Anthony 
at  Leitht ;  ^ 

'  Sir '  John  Jurdane,  rector  of  Yethame  [Yetholm — an  eleemo- 
synary priest  in  the  household]  ; 

'  Blackwood's  Magazine,  March  1898.     '  Contemporary  Review,  September  1898. 
»  11^71.  Report,  appendix  vi.  (1887.) 

*  The  peculiarity  of  the  spelUng,  tht,  is  characteristic  of  the  period ;  see  the 
extract  from  Pitscottie,  below,  p.  115,  and  remarks  thereon  by  Sheriff  Aeneas  Mackay 
in  his  edition. 

*  A  gentleman  of  the  king's  privy  chamber  in  November  1541  {State  Papers,  v.  194, 
ap.  Knox,  Works,  i.  88,  n.,  ed.  Laing), 

*  '  Preceptor '  was  the  title  peculiar  to  the  head  of  this  monastery,  the  only  one  of 
ithe  order  in  Scotland  (Gordon,  Monasticon,  p.  280  ff.) 
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Francis  Aikman,  apothecary  ('  aromatarius  ^) ; 

John  Sincler  ; 

George  Bard  [Baird  ?]  ; 

■*  Sir '  David  Cristesone,  canon  of  Glasgow  ;  '  with  others  ' : 

^  .  .  and  because  I,  Henry  Balfour,  Priest  of  the  Diocese  of  Dunkeld, 
public  notary  by  Apostolic  authority,  was  present  at  the  appointment  of 
the  above  mentioned  testamentary  tutors  and  governors,  and  at  the  pro- 
ceedings stated  in  the  premisses,  and  have  taken  them  down  in  a  Note 
(in  notam  suvipsi),  therefore  I  have  written  and  subscribed  this  instrument 
with  my  own  hand  and  sealed  it  in  support,  corroboration,  and  witness 
of  the  premisses,  being  r^uired  so  to  do,  confeci  puhlicavi  subscripsi  et 
signavi,  Henry  Balfour,  Notary  Public. 

Sir  William  Eraser's  reprint  does  not  state  that  the  document 
was  sealed  as  well  as  signed  ;  and  Dr.  Hay  Fleming,  quoting 
learned  lawyers,  suggests  that  it  was  set  aside  on  the  ground  of 
informality  as  unsealed.  But  a  facsimile  in  the  possession  of  Mr, 
Noel  Paton  bears  what  was  doubtless  Balfour's  special  notarial 
sign- manual,  as  well  as  signature.  The  document  is  endorsed  in 
a  different  but  probably  contemporary  hand,  *  Schir  Henry  Balfour, 
instrument  that  was  never  notar,'  explained  as  '  meaning  that  he 
was  not  acknowledged  as  a  notary,  the  whole  narrative  of  the  writ 
being  afterwards  declared  a  forgery.'  This  explanatory  gloss, 
which  we  take  to  be  the  editor's,  is  misleading.  Is  it  the  instru- 
ment that  *  was  never  notar  '  ? — a  singular  use  of  the  word,  if  it 
means  accepted  as  a  valid  notarial  instrument. 

Whether  valid  or  not,  the  circumstantial  precision  of  the  docu- 
ment, and  above  all  the  names  of  the  witnesses  it  cites,  preclude 
the  possibility  of  a  forgery  in  the  only  sense  in  which  the  term 
could  be  applied  to  such  an  instrument — namely,  that  the  alleged 
writer  of  it  did  not  write  and  sign  it ;  or,  in  a  looser  sense,  that 
the  circumstances  and  the  presence  of  the  alleged  witnesses  were 
fictitious.  Nothing  would  have  been  easier  than  to  prove  this,  by 
evidence  of  the  witnesses  themselves.  Had  they  not  been  present, 
as  alleged  in  the  document,  what  greater  folly  than  to  say  they 
were  ?  Nor  can  it  be  maintained  that  these  witnesses  were  in 
collusion  with  Beaton  and  Balfour  to  perpetrate  a  fraud.  At  least 
three  of  the  eleven  proved  themselves  actively  hostile  to  Beaton. 
These  are — 

(1)  William  Kirkaldy,  younger,  of  Grange,  four  years  later  one 
of  his  murderers. 

(2)  Sir  James  Learmonth,  of  Darsie,  or  Dairsie,  hereditary 
provost  of  St.  Andrews,  soon  afterwards,  in  1543,  chosen  one  of 
the  commissioners  to  negotiate  the  marriage  of  the  infant  Mary  to 

'  Perhaps  the  same  as  in  Knox,  i.  97. 
VOL.  XXI. — NO.  LXXXI.  I 
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Henry  VIII's  son.'^  Knox^  says  the  cardinal  had  planned  to  have 
him  cut  off,  when  his  own  death  interrupted  the  treacherous  project. 
His  position  as  master  of  the  household  under  James  V  is  attested 
by  Henry  VIII.^^ 

(3)  Dr.  Michael  Durham  was  paid  in  July  or  August  501. 
(Scots  ?)  as  his  half-year's  fee  ;  and  again,  in  January  1542-3, 
'  in  recompensatioun  of  service  done  be  him  to  our  Soverane  Lord, 
quhome  God  assolze,  and  for  the  rest  of  his  fees,  as  his  said  precept 
beris  .  .  .  £200."  ^^  Knox  represents  Maister  Michael  Durham  as 
of  those  who,  '  for  having  counsalled  Arran  to  have  in  his  cumpany 
men  fearing  God '  (i.e.  of  the  '  Godly,'  or  protestants),  were  com- 
pelled *  by  threatnyng  to  be  hanged  '  to  leave  Arran,  when  Beaton 
recovered  power  in  1543. 

The  remaining  eight  witnesses  are  all  priests  or  attendants, 
probably  engaged  in  watching  by  the  dying  king  during  the  night. 
Mr.  Noel  Paton  has  conjectured  that  John  Sincler  was,  perhaps, 
the  brother  of  Oliver,  the  king's  favourite,  later  dean  of  Eestalrig, 
lord  president  of  the  court  of  session,  and,  after  he  married  Mary 
to  Darnley,  bishop  of  Brechin. 

Of  Henry  Balfour  himself  we  learn  by  a  note  of  D.  Laing  ^^ 
that  the  treasurer  i)aid  to  one  of  this  name  a  sum  *  to  be  gevin 
to  puir  househalderis  to  pray  for  his  Hienes  prosperous  returnyng  * 
from  his  voyage  to  France  in  1586.  We  may  therefore  conjecture 
that  the  priestly  notary  held  office  in  the  household  as  chaplain  or 
eleemosynar. 

Of  strictly  contemporary  writers  Lindsay  of  Pitscottie  alone 
has  preserved  to  us  a  detailed  account  of  the  king's  last  moments. 
In  spite  of  his  credulity  and  inaccuracy  in  the  earlier  portion 
of  his  history,  this  writer  is  entitled  to  consideration  as  a 
witness  of  contemporary  events,  though  he  was  unquestionably 
biassed  by  religious,  political,  and  family  prejudices.  He  does  not 
state  his  authority ;  evidently  he  was  not  himself  present,  and 
we  can  only  conjecture  that  he  may  have  gathered  details  from 
some  of  those  who  were  present,  according  to  his  account,  per- 
haps from  Sir  David  Lindsay,  his  kinsman,  and  his  neighbours, 
the  earl  and  master  of  Eothes,  and  others  mentioned  below. 

The  king  passit  out  of  Hallieruid  house  to  Falkland  and  thair  became 
so  heavie  and  dolarous  that  he  nether  eit  nor  drank  that  had  goode 
degestioun,  and  so  he  became  so  vehement  seik  that  no  man  had  hope  of 
his  lyffe.  Than  he  did  send  for  certane  of  his  lordis  baith  sperituall  and 
temporall  to  have  thair  consall,   bot  or  they  came  he  was  nearhand 

^  A  strong  protestant,  allied  with  Brunston,  Orange,  Calder,  and  Norman  Leslie — 
the  party  of  murder,  says  Mr.  A.  Lang. 

•  Works,  i.  173,  ed.  Laing.  '•  Holmshed,  Chron.ip.  448,  ed.  1577. 

"  Treasurer's  accounts,  quoted  by  D.  Laing  in  Knox,  i.  106. 
»*  Knox,  i.  715. 
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strangled  to  death  be  the  extreme  melancolHe.  .  .  .  [On  the  news  of 
Mary's  birth]  the  king  ansuerit  and  said  '  Adew,  fair  weill,  it  came  witht 
ane  lase,  it  will  pase -witht  ane  lase,'  '*  and  so  he  recommendit  himself  to 
the  marcie  of  Almightie  god  and  spak  ane  lytill  then  frome  that  tyme 
fourtht,  hot  turnit  his  bak  into  his  lordis  and  his  face  into  the  wall.  At 
this  tyme  Dawid  Bettoun  cardienall  of  Scotland  standing  in  presentis  of 
the  king,  seeing  him  begin  to  faill  of  his  strength  and  naturall  speiche 
held  ane  through  [?]  of  papir  to  his  grace  and  caussit  him  subscryve  the 
samin  quhair  the  cardenall  wrait  that  plessit  him  for  his  awin  particular 
Weill,  thinkand  to  have  autorietie  and  prehemence  in  the  government  of 
the  countrie  hot  we  may  know  heirbe  the  kingis  legacie  was  werie  schort, 
ffor  in  this  maner  he  departit  as  I  sail  zow  tell.  He  turnit  him  bak  and 
luikit  and  beheld  all  his  lordis  about  him  and  gaif  ane  lyttill  smyle  and 
lauchter,  syne  kissit  his  hand  and  offerit  the  samyn  to  all  his  lordis  round 
about  him  and  thairefter  held  wpe  his  handis  to  god  and  zeilditthe  spreit, 
and  that  verie  quyetlie,  for  few  was  at  his  depairting  except  the  cardinall, 
the  erle  of  argyle,  the  erle  of  rothus,  the  lord  askyne,  the  Doctour  Mr. 
Michall  Dury,^*  schir  David  Lyndesay  of  the  Mont  Lyone  herauld,  the 
laird  of  graunge,  andro  wood  of  Largo,  Normand  leslie  maister  of  rothus. 
The  rest  war  hot  his  awin  secreit  serwandis. 

Pitscottie's*  narrative  then  goes  on  to  tell  how  Beaton,  thinking 
Arran,  though  legally  entitled,  incompetent  to  govern  'maid 
moyan  '  with  the  queen -mother,  Argyll,  lord  Seton,  and  many 
other  lords, 

shawand  thame  the  kingis  commissioun  and  latter  will  quihilk  he  had 
gotten  and  obtenit  be  his  grace  £for  to  be  reullar  of  Scotland  and  tuttar 
to  hir  douchtar  induring  hir  les  aige.'^ 

In  this  passage  Pitscottie  seems  to  imply  that  the  king  died 
immediately  after  he  heard  of  Mary's  birth.  He  dates  the  king's 
death  on  20  Dec,  and  Mary  was  born  on  the  8th,  or  perhaps  in 
the  night  of  the  7th.  But  apart  from  this  glaring  inaccuracy,  and 
the  absurdity  of  making  Beaton  show  Argyll  the  king's  will,  when, 
as  it  seems  by  his  own  account,  Argyll  was  present  at  the  signing 
of  it,  Pitscottie  says  nothing  as  to  a  forgery,  still  less  that,  *  as 
many  affirme,  a  dead  manes  hand  was  maid  to  subscrive  ane  blank, 
that  thei  mycht  wryte  above  it  what  pleased  thame  best.'  This 
is  Knox's  version,  and  his  first  book  was  written  and  published 
in  1560,  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  later.  Could  Beaton  have 
contrived  such  a  fraud,  in  the  presence  of  either  of  the  above 
bodies  of  witnesses?  Pitscottie's  list  of  the  persons  present  at 
James's  death  agrees  with  Balfour's  only  in  the  name  of  the  doctor 
of  medicine  ;  but  his  '  secret  servants  '  may  have  included  most  of 
those  mentioned  by  Balfour.  The  king,  though  feeble,  is,  in 
Pitscottie's  narrative,  perfectly  sensible  to  the  last,  and  can  use  his 

'*  Knox  (i.  91)  reports  this  saying,  '  The  devill  go  with  it,'  &c. 

'^  A  mistake  for  Durham  ;  see  above,  p.  114.     Perhaps  Durie  was  his  estate. 

"  Pitscottie,  i.  406  £f.,  ed.  Aeneas  Mackay  (Scot.  Text  Soc.) 
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hand  quite  freely.  It  is  noteworthy  that  of  his  nine  witnesses  only 
Argyll  was  favourable  to  the  cardinal.  Sir  James  Kirkaldy,  of 
Grange,  high  treasurer,  has  taken  his  son's  place,  the  latter  an 
official  in  the  household,  and  perhaps  worn  out  by  watching ;  and 
the  group  includes  the  sinister  figure  of  Norman  Leslie,  son  and 
heir  of  the  earl  of  Eothes,  and  a  leader  in  the  murder  of  Beaton. 
Lord  Erskine  went  as  ambassador  to  Henry  VIII  in  1543  to 
promote  the  English  marriage,  opposed  by  Beaton. •'^  Andrew 
Wood,  of  Largo,  was  a  commissioner  in  the  general  assembly  of 
25  July  1567.'^  As  to  Sir  David  Lindsay,  of  the  Mount,  his  poem 
on  *  the  tragicall  death  of  the  cardinall,'  1547,'^  would  alone  suffice 
to  stamp  him  as  his  bitter  enemy.    Herein  he  makes  Beaton  say — 

Efter  that  boith  strenth  and  speche  wes  lesit 
Ane  paper  blank  his  grace  I  gart  subscryve  .  .  . 

In  taste  more  deplorable  than  his  prolix  doggerel,  unillumined 
with  a  single  flash  of  wit,  he  describes — 

Quhen  every  man  had  judgit  as  him  list. 
They  saltit  me,  syne  closit  me  in  ane  kist. 
I  lay  unburyit  sevin  monethis,  and  more 
Or  I  was  borne,  to  closter,  kirk  or  queir. 
In  ane  midding.  .  .  .  '^ 

It  remains  to  consider  briefly  the  *  evidence '  as  to  the  *  forgery.' 
On  24  Dec.^**  Lisle,  English  warden  of  the  marches,  reports  to 
Henry  VIII  that  on  Tuesday  last  (19  Dec.)  proclamation  was  made 
at  Edinburgh  that  all  should  obe}^  the  earl  of  Arran,^^  the  earl 
of  Argyll,  the  earl  of  Huntly,  the  earl  of  Murray  *  as  the  only 
governors  of  the  realm  under  the  Princes  Elisabeth  [Mary]  her 
none  age,  and  the  cardenall  was  present  at  the  publishing  of  the 
royal  proclamacion.'  On  30  Dec.  Lisle  and  others  report  to 
Henry  VIII  that  a  Scottish  priest,  chaplain  to  John  Heron, 
charged  with  letters  from  Henry  to  James  V,  on  finding  the  king 
dead,  handed  them  to  the  whole  council.  After  some  two  days' 
delay  he  was  sent  for. 

The  said  priest  hath  showed  us  also  that  therle  of  Arren  (which  he 
saith  ys  second  persone  in  the  realm,  that  ys  to  say,  next  unto  the  princes, 
whose  name  ys  Marye  as  it  was  told  hym),  send  him  worde  by  the 
secretarie  not  to  departe  untill  he  had  spoken  with  hym.  And  at  his  re- 
payring  unto  hym,  bade  hym  make  his  recommendaciouns  unto  me  your 
graces  warden,  saing  '  tell  hym  that  the  cardynall  who  was  with  the  kinge 
at  his  departing,  and  in  whose  armes  he  died,  hath  told  to  the  counsaill 

'8  Hamilton  Papers,  i.  345.  "  Caldenvood,  Hist.  ii.  382. 

'*  Beaton's  body  was  given  up  by  the  garrison  of  St.  Andrews  to  Arran  in 
December  1546. 

•9  Lindsay.  Works,  i.  14,  *c.  (ed.  Laing,  1871).     Cf.  Knox,  i.  178-9. 
^  Haviilton  Papers,  i.  34G  £f.,  for  this  and  following  extracts. 
*'  Note  the  singular  omission  of  Beaton's  name. 
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many  thinges  in  the  kinges  name,'  whiche  he  thinkith  ys  all  lyes  and  so 
will  prove. 

On  1  Jan.  Lisle  reports  that  a  great  convention  of  lords  was 
summoned  to  Edinburgh  this  new  year's  day.  On  4  Jan.  Arran, 
writing  to  Lisle,  signs  himself  James  G.  (governor).  On  5  Jan. 
(Friday)  Lisle  reports  that  Arran  was  proclaimed  governor  and 
protector  *  on  Wednesday  last,'  i.e.  on  3  Jan.  On  6  Jan.  Arran, 
■  to  Henry  VIII,  signs  himself  '  James  Gowernour,'  news  that 
Henry  had  already  received  before  the  Sth.^^  On  5  Jan.  Archibald 
Douglas,  messenger  between  Angus  and  Drumlanrig,^^  a  kinsman 
of  Angus,  brought  word  to  Lisle  at  Alnwick  from  Drumlanrig — 

Being  asked  who  rulith  now  in  Scotland,  he  said  that  the  kinge  being 
sicke  and  having  no  perflfytte  reason  after  that  he  was  ons  layed  in  his 
bedde,  the  Cardynall  asked  hym  many  questyons  of  the  governaunce  of  his 
realme,  if  God  did  call  hym  to  his  marcie,  whather  he  wold  have  therles 
of  Arran,2*  Murray,  Argyll  and  Huntley  to  rule  the  realme  for  his 
daughter  ?  Wherunto  he  [i.e.  Archibald  Douglas]  said  the  kinge  made 
no  answere,  albeit  the  cardynall  reported  otherwise. 

On  12  Febr.  the  imperial  ambassador  in  London  associated 
Beaton  with  the  king's  alleged  will,  and  on  17  March  reported 
that  the  forging  of  a  will  under  the  king's  name  was  one  of  the 
charges  for  which  the  cardinal  was  in  prison.^^  The  ambassador's 
information  probably  came  from  Henry's  court.  On  11  April 
Lord  Somerville,  one  of  the  '  English '  lords  taken  prisoner  at 
Solway  Moss,  and  released  by  Henry  on  the  death  of  James,  told 
Sadler,  the  English  ambassador  to  Arran,  that  Arran  had  pardoned 
the  cardinal's  forging  the  king's  testament.  On  12  April  Arran 
denied  to  Sadler  that  he  had  pardoned  Beaton,  but  affirmed  that 
the  cardinal  *  did  counterfeit  the  king's  testament,  and  when  the 
king  was  even  almost  dead  he  took  his  hand  in  his  and  so  caused 
him  to  subscribe  a  blank  paper.^^ 

Here  we  have  the  genesis  of  the  story.  Arran  was  *  faccell  and 
inconstant '  (Pitscottie) .  Most  of  the  nobles,  a  rough  and  ignorant 
class,  according  to  Sadler,  were  bitterly  jealous  of  the  influence 
exercised  by  priests  and  Beaton  over  James.  Some  were  protes- 
tant  by  conviction,  but  most  for  greed  hungered  to  enrich  them- 
selves at  the  expense  of  the  church.  The  protestant  faction,  a 
violent  and  compact  minority,  had  at  this  time  great  hopes  of 
Arran.     Stiffened  by  their  support,  Arran  refused  to  stand  aside 

22  Henry  VIII  to  Lisle,  8  Jan. 

2'  Sir  William  Douglas,  associated  with  Angus,  Lennox,  and  other  '  English '  lords, 
Yule,  1543,  in  their  attack  on  Arran  and  Beaton  (Knox,  i.  111).  Drumlanrig  is  in 
Dumfries,  on  the  Nith.  Whence  Archibald  Douglas  derived  his  information  we  are 
not  told. 

^*  Note  again  the  omission  of  Beaton's  and  substitution  of  Arran's  name. 

^*  Span.  Cal.  vol.  vii.  pt.  ii.  p.  243,  quoted  by  Dr.  Hay  Fleming. 

*«  Sadler  Papers,  i.  138. 
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or  share  authority  with  Beaton  and  others,  seized  him  by  a  cou])  dc 
main  in  the  council  chamber,  and  imprisoned  him  in  Dalkeith  and 
Blackness  as  the  readiest  way  to  silence  his  opposition  to  the 
English  alliance.  At  the  same  time  in  all  probability  he  impounded 
the  notarial  instrument.  Hence,  some  350  years  later,  it  was  dis- 
covered among  the  lumber  of  the  Hamilton  office.  To  justify  these 
proceedings  Arran  and  his  advisers  concocted  this  dark  story  of  a 
forgery,  gradually  embroidered  with  romance,  when  Beaton  no 
longer  lived  to  give  it  the  lie. 

The  charge  of  forgery  is  supported  by  no  evidence  even  at  second- 
hand. Though  we  cannot  in  every  case  trace  the  ultimate  source  of 
these  tales  they  bear  concurrent  testimony  that  Arran  was  their 
author.  So  far  as  we  know  there  is  no  sign  that  the  story  ever  came 
to  Beaton's  ears.  Not  a  particle  of  evidence  has  as  yet  been  adduced 
to  show  that  the  charge  was  ever  matter  of  judicial  investigation, 
or  that  Balfour  was  called  to  account  for  the  shameless  fraud,  and 
lost  his  hand,  as  the  law  enjoined ;  and,  to  crown  all,  in  a  few 
months  Beaton  was  liberated  and  made  chancellor,  the  English 
alliance  was  off,  Henry  commenced  his  '  rough  wooing,'  and  Arran 
was  hand  in  glove  with  the  cardinal,  whom  he  has  thus  by  secret 
insinuation  traduced.  For  our  own  part,  till  better  evidence  be 
forthcoming,  we  find  the  sole  origin  of  the  calumny  in  the  notarial 
testament  of  Balfour,  suppressed  and  misrepresented  by  Arran. 

Why  this  was  *  never  notar,'  according  to  the  anonymous 
endorser,  we  cannot  conjecture  with  any  shadow  of  certainty.  To 
assume,  with  Dr.  Hay  Fleming,  that  Beaton,  in  order  to  have  two 
strings  to  his  bow,  provided  both  this  instrument  and  a  will 
appears  gratuitous.  In  its  very  nature  a  notarial  instrument  would 
be  a  poor  substitute,  faute  de  niieux,  for  a  will,  the  testator  being 
then  in  extremis,  or  unable  to  do  more  than  signify  his  assent  by 
word  or  gesture.  Its  validity  would  depend  on  the  authority  of  the 
scribe  and  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  cited.  It  does  not  appear 
that  their  signatures  would  be  necessary,  though  this  point  is  not 
■clear.  It  may  have  been  disputed  on  the  ground  that  Balfour  was 
not  a  notary  pubUc,  having  perhaps  neglected  to  comply  with  the 
act  of  1540,  which  enjoined  that  public  notaries  should  be  so 
registered  with  the  sheriff,  and  in  the  case  of  notaries  ecclesiastic, 
such  as  Balfour  claimed  to  be  apostolica  autoritate,  that  they  should 
register  themselves  with  their  ordinary.  But  this  is  mere  con- 
jecture, and  his  description  of  himself  impHes  that  he  regarded 
himself  as  duly  constituted  and  competent  to  take  instruments. 
The  drafting  of  it  is  certainly  not  that  of  an  inexpert  hand. 
"Whether,  in  the  absence  of  a  formal  will,  such  a  substitute  could 
have  stood  is  a  question  we  leave  to  those  learned  in  the  law.  Its 
moral  weight,  if  genuine,  is  unimpeachable,  and  its  genuineness  is 
not  called  in  question.  H.  F.  Morland  Simpson. 
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Pitt' s  Retirement  from  Office,  5  Oct.  1761. 

The  resignation  of  Pitt,  afterwards  earl  of  Chatham,  on  5  Oct. 
1761  was  an  event  of  supreme  importance  as  regards  both  the 
foreign  relations  of  Great  Britain  and  her  domestic  politics.  It 
led  to  the  alienation  of  Frederick  the  GreaL  and  it  dealt  a  fatal 
blow  to  the  dominance  of  the  whig  oligarchy,  which  had  so  long 
governed  England  ;  for  by  getting  rid  of  their  masterful  colleague 
the  whig  lords  gave  the  king  a  chance,  which  he  used  to  the  utmost, 
of  establishing  his  system  of  personal  rule.  He  and  his  confidential 
agent,  the  earl  of  Bute,  were  anxious  for  peace  with  France.  Pitt 
stood  in  their  way :  he  was  not  averse  from  peace,  but  he  was 
•determined  to  require  such  terms  as  would  satisfy  the  just 
expectations  of  our  ally  Frederick  of  Prussia  and  would  secure  to 
Great  Britain  the  advantages  which  her  victories  and  conquests 
entitled  her  to  demand.  Bute  would  have  been  glad  if  he  would 
have  worked  with  him,  both  acting  together  as  ministers  of.  the 
king's  will ;  but  Pitt's  attitude  with  respect  to  the  negotiations  with 
France  would  alone  have  been  enough  to  render  this  impossible, 
and  his  authority  in  the  cabinet  was,  therefore,  a  hindrance  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  king's  wishes.  The  jealousy  with  which 
his  whig  colleagues  regarded  him,  and  the  anxiety  of  the  duke  of 
Newcastle  to  secure  his  own  position  by  subserviency  to  the  king 
and  his  agent,  made  them  ready  to  play  into  the  king's  hands  by 
opposing  Pitt  in  the  cabinet.  They  wished  to  be  rid  of  him,  but 
neither  they  nor  Bute  intended  that  he  should  resign  office  before 
peace  was  made  ;  for  they  had  no  mind  to  take  the  management  of 
the  war  upon  their  own  shoulders.  Negotiations  were  carried  on 
during  the  summer  by  Hans  Stanley,  under  Pitt's  directions,  in 
Paris  and  by  Bussy  in  London.  Pitt's  constant  effort  was  to  keep 
the  business  in  Stanley's  hands  and  so  retain  his  own  control  of  it ; 
his  opponents  in  the  cabinet  were  anxious  to  have  matters 
arranged  in  London  with  Bussy.^  The  court  of  Spain  had  already 
attempted  to  gain  satisfaction  from  Great  Britain  with  respect  to 
certain  grievances  by  an  implied  threat  that  its  cause  would  be 
taken  up  by  France ;  and  Fuentes  and  Grimaldi,  the  Spanish 
ministers  in  London  and  Paris,  were  eager  to  arrange  a  strict 
alliance  between  France  and  Spain.  On  15  July  Bussy  presented 
Pitt  with  a  memorial  threatening  that,  in  case  Spain  was  engaged 
in  war,  his  master  might  make  her  cause  his  own.  Pitt  indig- 
nantly returned  this  memorial.  The  king  was  angered  by  the 
insult,  and  Bute  shared,  or  adopted,  his  sentiments,  so  that  for  a 
time  the  party  opposed  to  Pitt  in  the  cabinet  could  not  reckon  on 
the  earl's  help. 

'  Newcastle  to  Hardwieke,  14  May,  1761  (Add.  MS.  32923,  ff.  63-8). 
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The  family  compact  between  France  and  Spain  was  signed  on 
15  Aug.  The  British  government  knew  that  a  treaty  between  the 
two  powers  was  signed,  but  did  not  know  its  purport.  On  the 
31st  General  Wall,  the  minister  of  Charles  III  of  Spain,  gave  Lord 
Bristol,  the  British  minister  at  Madrid,  a  paper  avowing  that  the 
catholic  king  fully  approved  of  Bussy's  memorial,  and  declaring 
that  France  and  Spain  had  a  right  to  intervene  in  the  affairs  one 
of  the  other  for  mutual  assistance.  France  continued  the  negotia- 
tions with  the  British  court.  Time  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  Bourbon  powers,  for  the  Spanish  treasure  fleet  had  not  yet 
arrived,  and  the  preparations  for  war  which  Spain  was  making  were 
far  from  being  completed.  Pitt  was  anxious  to  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity by  declaring  war  with  Spain  at  once.  The  king  and  all  the 
cabinet,  save  Pitt  and  his  brother-in-law,  Earl  Temple,  the  lord 
privy  seal,  were  determined  not  to  take  immediate  action ;  they 
would  demand  satisfactory  assurances  from  the  Spanish  court,  and 
if  these  were  not  given,  would  order  Bristol  to  return  home  without 
taking  leave,  but  they  believed  that  it  was  still  possible  to  arrange 
a  peace  with  France  and  persuade  her  to  break  off  the  Spanish 
alliance.  Pitt  knew  better ;  he  was  for  instant  action.  He  would 
not  assent  to  the  French  proposals,  which  he  considered  unfair  to 
om'  ally  and  inadequate  to  the  claims  of  Great  Britain.  His 
refusal  irritated  Bute,  and  he  promised  the  whig  lords  to  help 
them  against  him.  The  king's  belief  that  a  treaty  with  France 
was  still  possible  was  encouraged  by  a  letter  from  Stanley ;  for  the 
due  de  Choiseul,  in  order  to  gain  time,  led  Stanley  to  imagine  that 
the  French  court  was  anxious  for  peace  and  would  retreat  from  its 
alliance  with  Spain.  Pitt,  who  thoroughly  understood  the  position, 
treated  Choiseul's  assurances  as  mere  *  amusements,'  and  persisted 
in  his  demand  for  an  immediate  war  with  Spain.  He  drew  up  a 
paper,  dated  18  Sept.  and  addressed  to  the  king,  in  which  he  urged 
that  orders  should  forthwith  be  sent  to  Bristol  to  return  immedi- 
ately to  England  without  taking  leave.^ 

The  following  extracts  from  the  duke  of  Newcastle's  Papers 
illustrate  the  short  remainder  of  the  struggle  between  Pitt  and  his 
opponents  which  ended  in  the  memorable  scene  in  the  cabinet 
council  of  2  Oct.  Dr.  Albert  von  Euville  has  used  these  and  other 
documents  relating  to  Pitt's  resignation  to  good  effect  in  his 
William  Pitt,  Graf  von  Chatham  (Stuttgart,  1905),  and  his  readers 
may  be  glad  to  have  the  more  important  sources  of  this  part  of 
his  narrative  presented  in  the  words  in  which  they  stand  in  the 
Newcastle  manuscripts.  William  Hunt. 

-  This  paper  is  printed  in  the  Grenville  Papers,  i.  386-7,  where  the  only  differences 
from  the  copy  in  the  Newcastle  Papers,  Add.  MS.  32928,  ff.  225-6,  are  that  the  printed 
version  has,  no  doubt  incorrectly,  '  the  banks  '  for  '  the  Bank  '  of  Newfoundland,  and 
'  the  defence  of  [for  '  and  ']  the  honour  of  his  crown,'  and  omits  the  signatures '  Temple 
C.P.S.  [Gustos  Privati  Sigilli],  W.  Pitt.' 
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{Endorsed  Minutes  of  ^) 


I. 

Devonshire  House.    September  19,  1761. 


Present :  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Earl  of  Bute,  Lord  J/'"^*"   .  '"^ 

'  '  '  Museum,     '1 

Mansfield.  Add.Ms.i    • 

32928  f  24d 

^  The  papers  being  laid  before  the  lords  ^  by  His  Majesty's  commands, 
&  they  being  ask'd  what  might  be  advisable  to  be  done  thereupon  were 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  before  any  hostilities  should  he  committed, 
a  notification  should  he  given  to  the  court  of  Spain  tantamount  to  a 
declaration  of  war,  &  Lord  Bristol  recall'd.  They  were  also  unani- 
mously of  opinion  that  reinforcements  should  be  sent  to  the  West  Indies 
&  Mediterranean,  as  if  a  war  with  Spain  was  certain,  &  proposed 
that  number   of  ships  of  the   line  &  land  forces   should  be 

immediately  sent  to  Guadaloupe. 

M'"  Secretary  Pitt  proposed  (here  insert  the  paper"),  in  which  Lord    . 
Temple  concurred.     The  rest  of  the  lords  doubting  of  the  propriety  of 
such  a  measure,  &   having    deliberated   theretipon  till  late  at   night, 
desired  to  consider  further  thereon  till  Monday. 

Monday."  The  same  lords  are  of  opinion  not  to  advise  His  Majesty 
to  begin  immediately  a  war  with  Spain,  as  thinking  such  a  measure 
not  sufficiently  founded  either  in  justice  or  prudence,  but  that  a  further 
trial  ought  to  be  made ;  &  therefore  humbly  submit  to  His  Majesty 
that  a  memorial  should  be  sent  to  Lord  Bristol  to  be  delivered  to 
M"^  Wall  stating  that  the  desire  His  Majesty  has  shewn  to  cultivate  the 
friendship  of  Spain,  &  to  act  with  the  greatest  openness  &  sincerity  upon 
all  occasions  :  and  as  a  proof  of  it  His  Majesty  declares  that  tvith  regard 
to  the  tioo  first,^  His  Majesty  can  give  no  other  answer  than  what  has 
already  been  given  ;  but  as  to  the  third,  he  has  always  been  ready  to 
adjust  in  such  a  manner  as  might  be  agreeable  to  both  parties,  &  is 
satisfied  that  the  settlement  on  the  coasts  of  the  bay  of  Honduras  etc. 
should  be  evacuated,  His  Catholick  Majesty  stipulating,  that  the  British 
subjects  should  cut  logwood  till  such  time  as  the  method  in  which  we 
are  hereafter  to  be  furnished  with  it  shall  be  settled  between  the  two 
crowns. 

His  Majesty  having  thought  it  agreeable  to  candour  &  good  faith  to 
explain  his  sentiments  clearly  &  categorically  upon  these  points,  expects 
from  the  candour  &  good  faith  of  H.  C.  Mt^  that  he  will  explain 
himself  as  to  some  parts  of  the  paper  delivered  by  M""  Wall,  &  the 
extraordinary  proceedings  therein  avow'd.  He  therefore  desires  to  know 
whether  H.  C.  Mt^  is  under  any  engagements  to  take  part  with  France 
in  the  present  war  against  England,  or  whether  H.  C.  Mt^  intends  to 
live  in  friendship  with  the  King  of  Great  Britain. 

That  Lord  Bristol  be  instructed  to  intimate  to  M''  Wall  that,  in  case 

'  The  word  following  is  obliterated. 

■•  In  these  transcripts  the  capital  letters  and  the  punctuation  of  the  original 
are  not  preserved  ;  words  underlined  in  the  manuscript  are  represented  in  italics. 

*  The  members  of  the  cabinet  were  then  called  the  '  lords  of  the  cabinet.' 
"  Pitt's  paper  of  18  Sept.,  see  above,  p.  120.  '  21  Sept. 

*  The  two  grievances  of  Spain  mentioned  first  in  the  memorial  of  the  count  de 
Fuentes  of  September  1760  concerned  the  capture  of  Spanish  ships  as  prizes  and  her 
exclusion  from  the  Newfoundland  fishery. 
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he  does  not  receive  a  satisfactory  answer  on  these  points,  the  harmony 
between  the  two  courts,  so  much  to  be  desired,  cannot  subsist  any  longer, 
&  that  such  a  refusal  will  be  considered  as  a  declaration  of  war. 

Lord  Bristol  to  be  likewise  instructed  that,  in  case  the  court  of  Spain 
avows  their  intentions  to  [word  obliterated]  war,  or  avoids  &  refuses 
to  give  an  explicite  answer,  his  lordship  is  immediately  to  come  away, 
giving  notice  to  the  merchants  of  the  rupture  &  acquainting  Adm^ 
Saunders  ^  with  it. 

Provisional  orders  to  be  sent  to  Saunders,  by  him  to  be  forwarded  to 
America,  and  information  given  to  the  governor  of  Gibraltar. 

II. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwiche. 

Claremont.     Sept.  20.  1761. 

My  dearest  Lord, — I  am  persuaded  your  lordship  knows  how  much 
I  feel  for  you  upon  any  occasion  that  must  give  you  such  just  cause  of 
concern  as  the  melancholy  one  at  present.^*^  My  best  &  most  sincere 
wishes  &  prayers  will  always  attend  you  &  your's,  I  can't  pretend  to 
give  any  advice.  Your  own  great  &  virtuous  mind  will  suggest  more 
comfort  &  fortitude  to  you  than  I  can  pretend  to  do. 

It  may  not  perhaps  be  altogether  improper,  if  it  is  I  heartily  ask 
pardon,  to  endeavour  to  divert  for  one  moment  a  melancholy  private 
subject  to  the  great  depending  distress  of  the  publick.  Your  lordship  saw 
in  what  confusion  the  meeting  of  the  lords  was  the  other  night.  I  stay'd 
some  time  after,  but  nothing  material  happened  in  publick.  I  saw  my 
Lord  Bute  in  a  very  long  private  whisper  with  my  Lord  Temple,  &  my 
Lord  Mansfield  with  M""  Pitt.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  &  my  Lord 
Mansfield  dined  or  rather  supp'd  with  me  afterwards.  My  lord  M.  gave 
us  an  account  of  what  pass'd ;  but  as  I  shall  more  authentically  report  it 
from  my  Lord  Bute,  I  shall  not  mention  it  here.  The  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire received  a  note  from  my  Lord  B.  desiring  that  my  Lord  Mansfield 
&  I  w'ould  meet  his  lordship  at  Devonshire  House  yesterday  at  one 
o'clock,  which  we  accordingly  did.  Lord  Bute  behaved  in  the  most 
cordial  &  frank  manner  that  ever  I  knew  him.  He  began  by  lamenting 
that  your  lordship  was  not  there  &  the  cause  of  it.  He  told  us  all  that 
had  pass'd  between  my  Lord  Temple,  M"^  Pitt,  &  him  (for  they  all 
joined  at  last)  ;  that  he  had  used  his  utmost  endeavour  (as  my  Lord  M. 
had  also  done)  to  induce  M""  Pitt  to  lay  aside  his  absurd  &  ofifensive 
paper ;  that  all  be  could  say  did  not  prevail ;  but,  however,  he 
thought  he  had  got  him  not  to  sign  it  &,  at  last,  not  to  give  the  paper  to 
the  king  &  give  it  afterwards  to  my  Lord  Bute,  which  is  in  substance  the 
same.  It  is  lodging  his  protest  with  the  other  secretary  of  state  to  be 
produced  &  quoted  in  parliament,  as  an  appeal  to  the  publick  against 
the  rest  of  the  council  present.  My  Lord  Bute  said  that  if  we  had  any 
view  of  peace,  he  should  be  less  sohcitous  what  part  M""  Pitt  took,  but 
that  as  the  continuance  of  the  war  seemed  unavoidable,  he  thought  we 
should  do  what  we  could  to  hinder  Mr  Pitt  from  going  out  &  leaving 
the  impracticability  of  his  own  war  upon  us.     And  I  must  here  observe 

•  Sir  Charles  Saunders,  vice-admiral  and  commander  in  chief  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. "•  Lady  Hardwicke  died  19  Sept. 
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that  my  Lord  Bute  at  present  always  talks  of  ihe  war  in  the  present 
shape,  with  the  addition  of  Spain,  as  impracticable.  That  he  (Lord 
Bute)  was  ready  to  do  whatever  we  should  agree  upon,  &  therefore 
proposed  that  we  should  take  down  minutes,  &  wished  that  I  would  carry 
them  to  your  lordship  for  your  consideration  &  correction.  I  dared  not 
trouble  you  yesterday.  And  it  was  at  last  determined  that  I  should  send 
them  to  your  lordship  this  morning,  &  beg  (if  it  was  not  too  much)  that 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  should  wait  upon  you  at  seven  this  evening. 

My  Lord  Bute's  view  was  to  have  such  a  minute  taken  tomorrow  at 
the  meeting  as  might  justify  our  dissent  from  M'"  Pitt's  paper,  but  in 
such  a  manner  as  might  give  him  the  least  offence,  &  particularly  so  as 
would  not  leave  it  in  his  power  to  represent  that  we -had  lost  an  oppor- 
tunity of  putting  it  out  of  the  power  of  Spain  to  hurt  us.  My  Lord  M. 
said  that  he  had  been  turning  his  thoughts  with  the  same  view.  The 
Duke  of  Devonshire  took  the  pen  &  wrote  down,  my  Lord  M.  chiefly 
dictating,  the  enclosed  minutes,'^  which  I  send  in  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire's own  hand.  I  objected  in  general  (as  I  had  done  to  your  lordship 
the  night  before)  that  Lord  Bristol  being  to  come  away  &  a  rupture 
declared  in  case  of  an  unsatisfactory  answer,  which  I  feared  we  must 
expect,  would  necessarily  bring  on  the  rupture,  tho'  not  quite  so  soon  or 
so  offensively  as  M""  Pitt's  paper.  They  were  all  of  another  opinion  & 
said  that,  the  conduct  of  Spain  by  their  engagements  with  France  & 
their  avowal  of  the  memorial  presented  by  M.  Bussy  was  so  offensive 
that  if,  when  we  gave  Spain  such  a  handle  to  get  off,  &  even  made  the 
proposal  about  the  logwood,  which  my  Lord  Bristol  noio  says  they  would 
agree  to — if,  after  all  this,  Spain  would  not  give  us  a  satisfactory  answer, 
&  such  a  one  as  we  might  depend  upon,  so  far  that  they  had  no  intention 
to  join  in  the  present  war  or  to  come  to  a  rupture  with  us,  we  should 
give  M""  Pitt  such  a  handle  against  us  as  might  have  very  bad  conse- 
quences, if  we  did  not  take  such  a  refusal  as  a  declaration  of  war  on  their 
part  &  proceed  accordingly.  As  the  purport  of  this  paper  in  its  essential 
parts  agrees  entirely  with  that  your  lordship  prepared  at  the  council,  & 
as  I  found  it  necessary  to  do  something,  I  very  readily  acquiesced.  They 
all  agreed  that  this  minute  was  only  a  rough  &  imperfect  sketch,  & 
indeed  it  is  so  in  many  parts,  the  necessary  connections  &  references  in 
many  places  totally  omitted,  &  some  expressions,  I  think,  should  be 
altered  viz  '  the  lords  present  doubting  of  the  propriety  of  such  a 
measure.'  I  have  no  doubt  about  it.  I  would  rather  have  had  my  Lord 
Bristol  wait  for  an  answer,  giving  them,  however,  to  understand  that  he 
expected  (m  that  case)  his  recall.  That,  they  thought,  might  be  repre- 
sented as  entering  into  negotiations  &  giving  Spain  great  advantage  to 
prepare  themselves.  However,  the  whole  is  left  to  farther  consideration 
&  correction,  which  (though  they  dare  not  propose  it)  they  hope  from 
your  lordship.  I  asked  them,  When  this  minute  was  adjusted,  how  or  by 
whom  it  was  to  be  introduced  ?  and  hinted  that  the  other  secretary  of 
state  was  the  proper  person  to  do  it.  My  Lord  Bute  made  no  difficulty, 
but  said  that  he  thought  the  minute  should  arise  from  the  debate,  &  the 
first  part  of  it,  'till  we  came  to  what  was  to  be  done,  &  where  the 
unanimity  of  the  council  could  be  asserted,  could  be  shew'd  (by  him)  to 

"  The  minutes  of  the  meeting  on  the  19th. 
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M'  Pitt  tomorrow.  To  whicli  I  think  there  is  no  objection,  but  I  did 
observe  that  M''  Pitt  would  hardly  suffer  his  paper  to  be  thus  mangled, 
.  &  I  much  doubt  whether  he  will  in  any  shape  transmit  these  orders  or 
the  proposed  mem'^i  to  my  Lord  Bristol,  &  I  much  fear  the  execution, 
after  everything  is  agreed  amongst  ourselves.  I  must  do  justice  to  my 
Lord  Bute,  that  he  acted  with  as  much  cordiality  &  concert  with  us  as 
possible,  &  for  the  first  time  exactly  as  one  of  us  ;  &  that  induced  me  to 
be  more  complying.  If  your  lordship  can  see  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
I  dare  say  you  will  settle  everything  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  but,  pray, 
don't  forget  the  manner  of  introducing  the  substance  of  the  minute  &  the 
person  who  should  do  it. 

I  am,  My  dearest  Lord,  Most  cordially  yours 

HoLLES  Newcastle. 

III. 

The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Newcastle  House.  Sept  21.  1761.  near  8  o'clock. 
My  dearest  Lord, — 

M""  Pitt  brought  his  paper,  or  rather  ^protest,  this  day  to  the  king  & 
offered  it  to  His  Majesty,  who  declined  accepting  it.  My  Lord  Bute  was 
present,  &  said,  '  As  you,  sir,  have  given  your  reasons  &  those  of  my  Lord 
Temple  for  your  opinion,  it  is  but  reasonable  that  those  who  dissented 
from  you  should  give  their's  also.'  And  I  think  it  was  agreed  that  M"" 
Pitt's  paper  should  be  inserted  in  the  minute  with  our  dissent.  The  king 
said  to  M"^  Pitt  that  he  would  take  no  resolution  with  regard  to  Spain 
untill  M""  Stanley  was  arrived,  for  he  believed  that  he  might  give  some 
very  necessary  lights  with  regard  to  Spain.  M""  Pitt  seem'd  surprised, 
but  said  nothing. 

When  we  came  to  council  (my  Lord  Mansfield,  who  had  been  very  iU 
in  the  night,  was  there),  M''  Pitt  resumed  the  debate  so  far  as  related  to 
his  paper,  to  which  he  was  determined  to  adhere.  L<^  Bute  spoke  & 
mentioned  with  great  respect  your  lordship's  absence  &  my  Lord 
President's,'^  which,  added  to  the  use  that  might  be  had  in  seeing  M"^ 
Stanley,  was  a  reason  for  putting  off  this  consideration.  M""  Pitt  replied 
that  he  had  heard  all  that  the  most  able  men  could  say  :  he  had  not 
departed  from  his  first  opinion,  &  should  not ;  neither  did  he  see  any  use 
that  Mr  Stanley  could  be  of.  L'^  Bute  named  the  king  for  wishing  to 
have  Stanley  here  before  His  Majesty  came  to  any  decision.  The  Duke 
of  Devonshire  &  myself  spoke  strongly  for  adhering  to  our  former 
opinion.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  proposed  the  orders  to  be  sent  to 
L''  Bristol  to  require  an  explanation — what  the  intentions  of  Spain 
were  &  to  enter  into  the  expedient  proposed  about  the  logwood ;  but  in 
all  events,  in  case  of  an  unsatisfactory  answer,  my  Lord  Bristol  should 
immediately  come  away.  My  Lord  Mansfield  spoke  long,  not  very  clearly 
but  rather  of  our  side,  laying  it  down  that  it  did  not  appear  to  him  that 
operations  could  be  undertaken  against  Spain  that  could  suffer  by  the 
delay.  That  gave  M""  Pitt  an  advantage  to  expatiate  on  his  great  scheme 
*&  the  almost  certainty  of  success  against  the  united  force  of  the  House  of 
'*  John  Carteret,  Earl  Granville. 
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Bourbon :  but  there  was  not  an  hour  to  be  lost.  L'^  M''  replied  that, 
if  that  was  the  case,  it  would  then  appear  in  a  very  different  light, 
&  plainly  made  fair  weather  with  M"*  Pitt.  My  Lord  Bute  mentioned 
his  behaviour  to  me  afterwards  &  said,  *My  Lord,  that  is  the  man.''  My 
Pitt  adhered  to  his  paper  ;  said  he  would  not  execute  any  other  measures, 
&  insinuated  that  the  other  secretary  of  state  might  do  so.  M""  Pitt 
lamented  his  situation,  repented  of  the  facilities  he  had  been  led  into 
in  the  French  negotiation,  &  was  determined  noio  to  abide  by  his  own 
opinion.  He  spoke  very  long,  very  well,  &  very  determined,  but  with 
great  politeness  &  candour.  His  brother-in-law  was  the  very  reverse;  he 
spoke  long  indeed,  very  pompous,  very  passionate,  very  ill-bred,  but  very 
determin'd,  &  shew'd  plainly  that  their  party  was  taken  to  quit,  or  at 
least  to  have  no  share  in  any  measure  but  their  own.  My  L'^  Temple 
was  very  abusive  &  said,  he  thought  that  some  of  the  company  had  paid 
dear  for  their  unwise  relaxations.  I  took  him  up,  I  hope  with  spirit,  &  , 
I  think  to  the  satisfaction  of  my  friends. 

The  meeting  ended,  adjourned,  as  it  were,  sine  die  for  Stanley ;  & 
M""  Pitt  gave  his  paper  in  form  to  my  Lord  Bute  to  be  'delivered  to  the 
king.     After  all  was  over,  my  Lord  Bute,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  &  I 
had  a  most  material  conference  which  they  desired  I  would  communicate  to 
your  lordship.     The  Duke  of  Devonshire  &  I  declared  that  no  considera- 
tion or  threat  from  M""  Pitt  should  make  us  depart  from  our  opinion. 
My  Lord  Bute  said  'We  were  in  the  right ' —  that  the  thing  was  over; 
that  after  what  had  pass'd  M""  Pitt  &  my  Lord  Temple  could  not  stay. 
Besides,  if  M"^  Pitt  would  execute  nothing  but  his  paper,  business  could 
not  go  on  ;  &  therefore  he  would  concert  with  us  what  was  to  be  done. 
We  both  said  that,  without  departing  from  our  opinion,  we  wish'd  any- 
thing might  be  done  to  keep  M""  Pitt.     My  Lord  Bute  said,  that  was 
impossible.     We  then  consider'd  who  should  succeed  him.    I  named 
George  Grenville.      L'^   Bute  liked  my  naming  him,  but  thought   that 
could  not  do.     He  immediately  said.  There  is  a  friend  of  your's  whom 
you  once  named  to  me.  Lord  Egremont.     I  own  I  thought   him  very 
proper,  but  insinuated  that  L'^  B.  now  knew  more  of  him  than  I  did. 
He  said,  No,  and  talked  as  reasonably  as  a  man  could  do  upon  the  whole. 
I  am   not  quite   clear  that  M""  Pitt  will  quit ;  but  I  think  it  will  be 
impossible  to  go  on  together.     We  then  agreed  to  stand  by  one  another 
(your  lordship  always  included),  &  to  do  the  best  we  could  if  drove  to 
these  extremities.     The  great  point  amongst  us  was  to  do  right  by  the 
publick  &  in  order  thereat,  first,  to  form  a  right   minute  of  our  own 
opinion  in  opposition  to  M""  Pitt's   paper,  &  such  a  one   as  may  bear 
the  light.     I  dare  not  mention  what  we  all  three  most  earnestly  wish — 
that  your  lordship  would  set  down  your  thought  for  such  a  minute.     The 
two  points  of  the  Fishery  &  Prizes  may  be  mentioned  or  not ;  but  I 
find  it  is  thought   that  if  L'^ .  Bristol  is   not  to  come  away  upon  an 
unsatisfactory  answer,  we  shall  give  M"^  Pitt  great   handle  against  us. 
The  next  point  is  to  form  a  proper  memorial,  or  instruction,  for  my  Lord 
Bristol,  which,  at  the  same  time  that  it  shews  spirit  by  ordering  him 
•away,  should  be  prepared  in   such  a  manner  as  may  encourage,  &  not 
^prevent  Spain  from  giving  a  favourable  answer. 

HoLLES  Newcastle. 
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IV. 
The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Newcastle  House :  Sept.  23,  1761.  at  night. 

My  dearest  Lord, — Besides  the  letter  from  M*'  Stanley  of  the  15*^ 
(which  I  hope  your  lordship  has  seen  before  this  time)  I  may  in  confidence 
acquaint  you  that  there  is  another  which  M*"  Stanley  says  is  to  be  seen 
only  by  the  king,  M*'  Pitt,  &  his  coUeague.^^  The  king  with  great 
difiBculty  made  M"^  Pitt  leave  this  letter  with  His  Majesty,  &  His 
Majesty  was  so  good  as  to  shew  it  to  me  &  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 
The  substance  of  it,  to  the  best  of  my  memory,  was  that  the  Due  de 
Choiseul  had  sent  his  sister,  Madame  de  Grammont,  to  him  (Stanley)  to 
desire  that  the  negotiation  might  not  be  broke  ofiF ;  that  he,  Choiseul, 
was  sincere  for  peace  ;  that  the  affair  of  Spain  should  not  prevent  it,  or 
should  be  dropp'd;  &  that  if  we  (England)  meant  sincerely  peace,  & 
not  to  justifie  ourselves  to  the  publick  upon  the  measures  we  had  taken, 
he  (Choiseul)  would  seriously  concert  with  us  the  measures  to  be  taken 
jointly  with  regard  to  our  respective  allies  in  Germany.  Stanley  also 
says,  I  have  this  not  only  from  the  Due  de  Choiseul's  sister,  but  from 
M°  Choiseul's  enemies,  &  from  some  of  the  highest  rank  &  distinction, 
which,  as  the  king  very  rightly  observed  to  me,  was  from  the  Prince  de 
Conti,  from  whose  house  Stanley  dates  this  letter.^-*  I  find  by  the  king 
that  these  letters  made  no  impression  upon  M""  Pitt,  tho'  they  have  made 
a  great  one  upon  His  Majesty  &  my  Lord  Bute.  The  king  seem'd  so 
provoked  &  so  weary  that  His  Majesty  was  inclined  in  all  events  to  put 
an  end  to  the  uncertainty  about  M""  Pitt.  I  told  my  Lord  Bute  of  it,  who 
admitted  what  I  said  to  be  true,  but  observed  very  rightly  that  in  that 
the  king  went  too  fast. 

This  morning  we  had  our  meeting  at  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's, 
where  were  present  my  Lord  Chancellor,^**  my  L'*  Bute,  my  L^'  Mans- 
field, my  L**  Anson,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  &  myself.  My  Lord 
Mansfield  had  a  long  conversation  again  this  morning  with  M""  Pitt,  but  he 
said  it  turned  entirely  upon  these  letters  from  M""  Stanley,  which  M'"  Pitt 
treated  as  amusements  only,  &  not  one  word  was  said  of  the  Spanish 
affair  or  of  M"^  Pitt's  paper.  My  Lord  M"^  thought  that  M"^  Pitt  would 
let  that  sleep  &  go  on  with  other  business.  My  L'^  Bute  spoke  with 
great  strength  &  as  much  like  a  minister  as  ever  I  heard  any  one  speak. 
He  said  M'  Pitt  had  given  his  opinion  in  writing  to  the  king  (which  the 
king  shew'd  me  this  day,  &  is  signed  Temple,  C.P.S.  W™  Pitt),  that 
therefore  he  (L*^  Bute)  thought  that  all  the  other  lords  ought,  in  justice 
to  themselves  &  in  regard  to  the  king,  to  tell  their  opinion  also  to  His 
Majesty,  not  in  writing,  for  that  was  he  did  know  what,  a  paper  war,  but 
by  having  an  audience  of  His  Majesty  in  the  closet.  My  Lord  Mansfield 
seem'd  to  think  that  there  might  be  some  objection  to  that  as  an  offensive 
measure  to  M""  Pitt.  Lord  Bute  took  that  up  strongly.  The  Duke  of 
Devonshire  &  I  were  quite  with  my  Lord  Bute  ;  &  it  was  agreed  that 

"  The  earl  of  Bute,  the  other  secretary  of  state. 

'*  Louis  Fran(jois  de  Bourbon,  prince  de  Conti,  victor  at  Madonna  dell'  Olmo,  near 
Coni,  30  Sept.  1744 ;  commanded  unsuccessfully  on  the  Khine,  1745  ;  died  1776. 
"  Lord  Henley,  afterwards  earl  of  Northington. 
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the  Chancellor,  Lord  ^Mansfield,  &  Lord  Anson  should  go  to  the  King 
tomorrow  for  that  purpose,  which  they  will  do.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire 
will  speak  to  the  Lord  President  to  do  the  same  ;  L'^  Ligonier  will  also 
he  spoke  to  ;  L''  Halifax  will  certainly  do  it.  I  mentioned  Holdernesse  ; 
Lord  Bute  was  indifferent  about  him.  The  opinion  is  to  declare  their 
dissent  to  M''  Pitt's  proposal,  &  to  the  beginning,  at  present,  hostihties 
against  Spain.  I  took  the  liberty  to  say  that  I  knew  enough  of  your 
Lordship's  opinion  to  declare  it  to  the  King,  &  indeed  the  whole 
council  knew  it  from  yourself ;  but  that  I  was  very  sure  that  when  your 
lordship  could  come  to  court,  you  would  have  no  difficulty  in  confirming 
it  to  His  Majesty.  My  Lord  Bute  said  we  could  give  no  answer  or  take 
any  minute  ;  for  every  day  alter'd  the  state  of  the  question  ;  that  these 
letters  from  M""  Stanley  made  it  absurd  to  take  any  measure  with  Spain 
till  Stanley  had  given  us  further  light  with  regard  to  it. 

Everything  pass'd  extremely  well  and,  I  think,  comes  to  what  your 
lordship  will  approve.  It  certainly  agrees  with  my  opinion;  for  your 
lordship  must  remember  I  never  saw  the  necessity  of  making  a  hasty 
answer  to  Spain,  &  I  am  the  more  pleas'd  that  there  is  to  be  none,  as  I 
doubt  whether  the  answer,  if  it  was  to  be  made,  would  be  quite  what  I 
could  wish  it,  &  it  is  certainly  very  doubtful  whether,  in  any  case,  M"" 
Pitt  would  execute  it.  My  Lord  Bute  is  now  extremely  right  upon  the 
Spanish  point,  which  seems  to  be  that  upon  which  M"^  Pitt  is  determined 
to  make  his  stand  ;  but  I  am  apprehensive  that  these  letters  from  Stanley 
may  alter  that  question  and  bring  back  again  the  point  to  the  French 
negotiation.  There  I  think,  if  we  can  agree,  we  have  more  advantage 
over  M'^  Pitt  than  even  in  the  other.  Suppose  M""  Stanley  sends  such  a 
mem'i  as  he  mentions  given  him  by  M^  Choiseul,  &  we  should  send 
him  orders,  if  the  memorial  will  justifie  it,  to  conclude  or  continue  the 
negotiation  upon  that  foot.  If,  then,  M"^  Pitt  goes  out  upon  that,  I 
should  think  he  would  be  as  little  justified  or  approved  as  upon  any 
other  point  whatever.  For  then  it  will  come  to  this  :  France  desires  M"" 
Stanley  to  stay ;  they  offer  to  come  into  your  own  proposals ;  M''  Pitt 
will  cut  it  short  &  won't  so  much  as  suffer  you  to  see  whether 
France  is  in  earnest  or  not.  In  this  I  suppose  no  or  very  immaterial 
concessions  will  be  proposed  ;  but  M*"  Pitt  will  insist  upon  the  king's 
honor  to  recall  Stanley  &  put  an  end  to  the  negotiation.  I  am  not 
afraid  that  my  Lord  Bute  will  join  M''  Pitt  in  that,  but  I  have  my  fears 
what  my  Lord  Bute  will  venture  to  do  upon  the  total  of  this  question. 
His  apprehension  of  the  unpopularity  of  delay,  protraction,  weakness, 
instability  &e.  may  frighten  him,  but  it  will  be  very  unfortunate  if  it 
does.  I  told  him  tbis  day  (&  that  has  been  my  argument  from  the 
beginning)  I  think  we  ought  to  trust  ourselves  to  do  the  best  according  to 
circumstances  &  the  state  of  things,  &  I  think  there  can  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  it  now  ;  for  we  know  whatever  we  do,  we  shall  be  equally  opposed 
by  M""  Pitt  &  my  Ljrd  Temple  ;  &  therefore  do  right,  &  that  alone  will 
justifie  us. 

I  shall  not  trouble  your  Lordship  with  a  visit  at  present ;  you  can't 
doubt  how  sincerely  I  ever  shall  be  your's 

HoLLES  Newcastle. 
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V. 

The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Claremont.  Sept.  26.  1761. 

My  dearest  Lord, — I  hope  a  little  country  air  &  this  fine  weather  will 
have  relieved  your  lordship  &  procured  for  you  better  &  quieter  nights. 
I  made  the  proper  use  of  your  letter  by  shewing  the  material  parts  of  it 
to  the  king,  with  which  His  Majesty  was  extremely  pleased,  &  talked  with 
the  utmost  affection  &  respect  of  your  lordship,  as  I  conclude  my  Lord 
Anson  has  acquainted  you.  The  lords  (without  exception),  that  is  our 
friends,  have  all  been  ?everally  with  the  king,  &  have  spoken  their 
opinion  boldly  &  clearly  to  His  Majesty.  The  king  told  me  that  no- 
body spoke  stronger  than  my  Lord  Mansfield,  &  His  Majesty  is  much 
pleased  with  my  Lord  Halifax. 

I  am  sorry  to  acquaint  you  that  yesterday  arrived  letters  from  M"" 
Stanley  "*  (copies  of  which  I  here  inclose  &  beg  you  will  return  them  to 
me)  that  Stanley,  contrary  to  his  declaration  in  his  last  letter  of  the  loth, 
is  coming  away  without  either  waiting  for,  or  putting  M.  Choiseul  in 
mind  of  the  memorial  he  promised  us.  I  suppose  he  thought  his  orders 
were  too  strong  for  him  to  dare  to  disobey  them.'^  M'"  Pitt  saw  the  king 
yesterday,  but  said  not  one  word  upon  Stanley's  letter.  He  triumphs 
much  upon  Grimaldi's  letter,'^  &  I  suppose  will  do  so  more  upon  that 
[crossed  out]  remarkable  expression  in  Stanley's,  '  When  Spain  declares 
war  I  suspect  an  attack  upon  Portugal.'  This,  my  Lord  Bute  says, 
supposes  a  resolution  in  Spain  '  to  declare  war,'  but,  however  unfortunate 
that  may  be,  it  by  no  means  justifies  M""  Pitt's  advice  '  to  break  first 
with  them.'  The  king  seems  every  day  more  offended  with  M'' Pitt,  & 
plainly  wants  to  get  rid  of  him  in  all  events.  I  am  not  sure  his  minister  ^^ 
is  not  of  the  same  mind,  &  I  believe  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  would  not 
oppose  it.  For  my  own  part  I  believe  the  king  must  get  rid  of  M""  Pitt ; 
for  I  don't  suppose  he  will  in  earnest  quit.  Things,  however,  in  all 
shapes  must  go  on  very  awkwardly.  Lord  Bute  said  to  me  yesterday, 
remarkably  enough,  '  If  we  have  a  war  with  Spain,  we  must  give  up  the 
German  war ;  it  is  impossible  to  carry  on  both,  &  then '  (says  Lord  Bute) 
'  M'"  Pitt  will  quit  for  that.'  Giving  up  the  German  war  is  easier  said 
than  done. 

I  must  now  give  your  lordship  an  account  of  a  very  material  Conver- 
sation between  my  Lord  Bute  &  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  subsequent  to 
that  I  had  with  them  upon  the  arrangement  to  be  made  if  M*"  Pitt  went 
out.  The  solicitor  ^°  will  have  told  your  lordship  all  that  pass'd  in  that 
conference  relating  to  M"^  Fox.  I  then  express'd  my  doubts  how  many 
of  my  friends  would  like  putting  M""  Fox  at  the  head  of  the  house  of 

'«  Stanley  to  Pitt,  dated  19  Sept.,  received  the  25th,  1761  (Add.  MS.  32928,  f.  245). 

"  As  on  15  Sept.  it  appeared  that  Choiseul  was  trifling  with  England,  Pitt,  in 
Accordance  with  a  decision  of  the  cabinet,  ordered  Stanley  to  demand  his  passport 
and  return  forthwith  (Add.  MS.  32928,  f.  170). 

'*  Probably  the  intercepted  letter  of  Grimaldi  to  Fuentes,  dated  13  Sept.,  announcing 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  between  France  and  Spain,  and  referred  to  below,  p.  130. 
See  Chatham  Correspmideiice,  ii.  141-4. 

'»  The  earl  of  Bute. 

-'  The  solicitor -general,  Charles  Torke,  second  son  of  the  earl  of  Hardwicke,  who 
received  the  great  seal  on  17  Jan.  1770  and  died  on  the  20th  of  that  month. 
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commons.  My  Lord  Bute  said,  There  is  a  great  deal  in  what  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  says.  To  avoid  that,  I  proposed  George  Grenville  for 
secretary  of  state.  Lord  Bute  rejected  it,  &  then  said  he  had  not  a 
manner  of  speaking  which  would  do  against  M""  Pitt.  Soon  after  I  had 
a  long  conversation  with  M""  Stone,"'^'  whom  I  know  to  be  as  honest  &,  I 
think,  as  unprejudiced  &  as  good  a  judging  man  as  any  in  this  country. 
He  has  great  indignation  at  Mr  Pitt's  behaviour,  &  thinks  we  are  bound 
in  honor  &  conscience  to  support  His  Majesty  against  him  when  that 
becomes  necessary.  But  he  said  very  clearly  that,  tho'  he  wished  M""  Fox 
very  well,  he  seldom  saw  him,  &  had  a  friendship  for  him,  yet  he  would 
declare  his  opinion  very  clearly  that  the  going  from  the  most  popular 
man  (M""  Pitt)  to  the  most  unpopular  man  in  England  (M'  Fox)  would 
give  such  an  advantage  to  M""  Pitt  as  to  put  it  out  of  M"^  Fox's  power  '  to 
be  of  any  service  on  this  occasion.'  After  full  consideration,  &  knowing 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  regard  for  M""  Stone's  opinion,  I  acquainted  his 
grace  with  it,  who  told  me  our  friends  would  never  bear  G.  Grenville. 

Yesterday  my  Lord  Bute  came  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  &  told  him 
that  he  found  (I  suppose  amongst  his  own  people)  that  the  scheme  about 
M"^  Fox  would  not  do  ;  that  in  such  a  violent  state  everybody  must  give 
up  their  own  inclinations  ;  that  at  present  he  knew  but  of  one  thing  that 
could  do,  but  he  supposed  that  must  not  he  mentioned,  that  G.  Grenville 
would  not  take  his  brother-in-law's  place,  but  that,  if  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle would  consent  to  it,  G.  Grenville  might  be  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  &,  as  such,  at  the  head  of  the  house  of  commons.  The 
moment  my  lord  duke  mentioned  it  to  me  I  told  him  that  that  was 
impossible ;  that  I  had  determined  never  to  agree  to  it,  not  out  of  any 
dislike  to  G.  Grenville  ;  that  I  had  now  a  treasury  to  my  mind,  with  one 
of  Lord  Bute's  favourites  in  it,^^  &  that  I  hoped  that  it  would  not  be 
expected  that  I  should  alter  it.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  was  with  me 
yesterday  morning,  &  told  me,  If  Mr.  Pitt  went  out  he  was  ready  to 
serve  the  king  in  any  way,  to  take  anythicg  great  or  nothing  at  all,  by 
which,  I  imagine,  he  squinted  at  secretary  of  state.  The  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire mentioned  it  to  my  Lord  Bute.  His  lordship  seem'd  very  averse  to 
it,  but  at  last  said  he  would  yield  to  anything  for  the  king's  service ; 
&  my  Lord  Bute  acquiescing  in  the  Duke  of  Bedford  is  made  a  strong 
argument  for  me  to  do  the  same  as  to  George  Grenville.  The  case  is 
very  different.  My  Lord  Bute  is  master  of  the  whole,  &  consequently 
of  everybody ;  my  case  is  very  different.  The  moment  M*'  Grenville  is 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  it  is  to  him,  &  to  him  only,  to  whom  the 
king  &  his  minister  will  apply,  &  it  is  he  who  will  have  singly 
the  king's  Confidence.  Besides  M""  G.  Grenville  is  too  considerable  in 
himself  &  too  well  supported  to  make  an  agreeable  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer.  I  know  myself;  I  am  sure  I  should  not  pass  one  easy 
moment  in  the  treasury  after  that  was  done.     It  was  cruel  to  put  me  to 

"  Andrew  Stone,  the  elder  brother  of  George  Stone,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  was 
private  secretary  to  Newcastle,  had  been  sub-governor  to  George  III  when  prince  of 
Wales,  and  was  a  commissioner  of  trade  1749-61. 

"  Gilbert,  afterwards  Sir  Gilbert,  Elliot,  M.P.  for  Selkirkshire,  father  of  the  first 
earl  of  Minto,  was  appointed  a  commissioner  of  the  treasury  12  March  1761. 
Walpole  describes  him  at  that  date  as  '  another  of  Lord  Bute's  court '  {Metnoirs  of  the 
Eeign  of  George  III,  i,  34,  ed.  Barker). 

VOL.  XXI. — NO.  LXXXI.  K 
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such  a  test.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  out  of  friendship  ought  to  have 
suppressed  it  at  once  &  never  to  have  suffer'd  it  to  come  to  my  know- 
ledge, especially  as  his  grace  thought  our  friends  would  not  bear  him  to 
be  secretary  of  state,  much  less  to  be  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  where 
he  might  come  across  me.  In  the  other  station  it  was  only  an  addition 
to  my  Lord  Bute. 

•  ••«•••• 

Ever  your's 
HoLLES  Newcastle. 

VI. 

{Endorsed  St.  James's  Oct.  2.  1761  Minute  &  in  a  later  hand  Spanish 
War.) 
#929.Ti8  St.  James's  Oct.  2^'  1761. 

Present. 

Lord  President.  Earl  of  Hardwicke. 

Lord  Privy  Seal.  Lord  Ligonier. 

Duke  of  Devonshire.  Lord  Anson. 

Duke  of  Newcastle.  Lord  Mansfield. 

Earl  of  Bute.  M-^  Secretary  Pitt. 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  M''  Secretary  Pitt  who  supposed  the 
occasion  of  it  was,  to  consider  what  orders  should  be  sent  to  my  Lord 
Bristol  in  answer  to  his  lordship's  letter,  inclosing  the  paper  from 
General  Wall  relating  to  the  memorial  presented  here  by  Mo""  Bussy  in 
consequence  of  engagements  said  to  be  enter'd  into  between  the  courts  of 
France  &  Spain.  M''  Pitt  adhered  to  the  opinion  deliver'd  in  writing  to 
the  king  by  my  Lord  Privy  seal  &  himself,  which  opinion,  M"^  Pitt  said, 
was  greatly  confirm'd  &  strengthen'd  by  an  intercepted  letter  from 
Grimaldi  at  Paris,  dated  the  13  of  August,  to  Mo"^  Fuentes  here.''^ 

Lord  President — My  Lord  President  adhered  to  his  former  opinion, 
that  we  were  neither  founded  in  justice  nor  expediency  to  begin  hostilities 
against  Spain,  &  stated  the  great  misfortunes  of  a  Spanish  war  if  it 
should  prove  unavoidable. 

Duke  of  Newcastle.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  strongly  adhered  ta  his 
former  opinion,  that  we  were  neither  founded  injustice  from  the  accounts 
transmitted  by  Lord  Bristol,  nor  in  prudence  &  expediency,  to  begin 
hostilities  against  Spain,  which  would  both  render  the  present  load  of 
expence  much  more  insupportable,  &  would  not  fail  to  continue  the  war, 
as  the  demands  &  interests  of  a  fresh  power  must  necessarily  come  under 
consideration  at  a  peace. 

Duke  of  Devonshire.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  declared  strongly  that 
he  adhered  to  his  former  opinion  against  beginning  hostilities  against 
Spain. 

L'*  Hardwicke.  My  Lord  Hardwicke  enter'd  fully  in  justification  of 
his  former  opinion  ;  &  to  prove  that  no  new  incident  had  happened,  & 
particularly  that  the  intercepted  letter  above  mentioned  had  not  alter'd 
his  former  opinion  ;  that  he  doubted  much  whether  Spain  would  declare 

»  See  above,  p.  188. 
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war  againsb  us ;  and  that  it  had  been  constantly  the  view  of  France  to 
encourage  Spain  to  take  such  steps  as,  knowing  our  vivacity,  might 
animate  us  to  begin  with  them,  &  that  if  we  should  do  so  we  should  fall 
into  the  trap  laid  for  us,  &  mentioned  a  letter  from  Sir  Benj"  Keene  in 
1754  shewing  that  that  was  then  the  view  of  France. ^^ 

Lord  Bute.  My  Lord  Bute  spoke  strongly  in  support  of  his  former 
opinion  ;  that  he  had  hoped  that  Mr  Stanley  might  have  furnished  some 
lights  which  might  have  reconciled  the  opinions  of  the  council ;  that,  as 
he  had  not  done  it,  my  Lord  Bute  could  not  advise  the  beginning 
hostilities  against  Spain  which  would  be  of  such  consequence  to  this 
kingdom,  &  therefore  ought  to  be  avoided  if  possible  ;  that  a  war  with  Spain 
was  dangerous  ;  that  it  should  be  kept  off  as  long  as  possible ;  that  he 
would  ask  what  other  parts  of  the  present  war  could  be  laid  aside  in 
order  to  support  this  additional  weight  &  burthen  ? 

L"^  Anson.  My  Lord  Anson  was  strongly  of  the  same  opinion,  &  gave 
as  a  reason  for  it  that  our  ships  were  not  in  a  condition  to  enter 
immediately  into  any  material  operation  against  Spain. 

Lord  Mansfield.  My  Lord  Mansfield  supported  strongly  his  former 
opinion  against  beginning  hostilities  against  Spain,  which,  besides  the 
other  manifold  inconveniences  which  would  arise  from  it,  could  not  fail  to 
give  jealousy  to  all  neutral  maritime  powers,  as  if  Great  Britain  was 
endeavouring  to  destroy  them  all  as  soon  &  as  fast  as  they  could  have 
an  opportunity  of  doing  it. 

Lord  Ligonier.  My  Lord  Ligonier  spoke  very  strongly  against 
beginning  hostihties  with  Spain.  He  stated  the  land  forces  of  Spain 
to  be  above  70,000  men,  &  the  great  figure  Spain  alone  made  in  the 
beginning  of  Queen  Anne's  war,  &  what  might  justly  be  apprehended 
from  them  now  with  this  force  &  an  addition  of  20,000  Neapolitans 
thrown  into  the  scale  of  France,  which  might  be  a  great  prejudice  to  this 
kingdom. 

Xjd  Privy  Seal.  After  this  M"^  Pitt  spoke  twice,  &  my  Lord  Privy 
seal  adhered  strongly  to  his  former  opinion  given  in  to  the  king,  &  left 
the  council. 

M"^  Pitt  in  his  speech  recapitulated  his  own  situation.  Call'd  (as  he  was 
without  having  ever  ask'd  one  single  employment  in  his  life)  by  his 
sovereign  &,  he  might  say,  in  some  degree  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  to 
assist  the  state  when  others  had  abdicated  the  service  of  it — that  he  accord- 
ingly came,  had  gone  thro'  more  difficulties  than  ever  man  did,  that  (tho' 
he  supposed  it  might  be  good  fortune)  he  had  succeeded  in  his  measures 
taken  for  the  honor  &  interest  of  the  nation  ;  that  in  the  execution  of 
these  measures  he  had  met  with  great  obstruction  from  some  (hinting  at 
principal  persons)  who  did  not  wish  the  success  of  them.  That  there 
was  hardly  one  expedition  which  he  had  proposed,  tho'  the  most  probable 
&  at  last  attended  with  the  best  success,  that  had  not  been  before  treated 
as  chimerical  &  ridiculous.  That  he  was  loaded  with  the  imputation  of 
this  war  being  solely  his,  that  it  was  call'd  his  war ;  that  it  had  been  a 
successful  one ;  &,  more  than  that,  hinted  that  the  success  was  solely 
owing  to  him.  That  the  case  was  otherwise  now.  He  said  what  little 
credit  he  had  in  the  council  from  an  union  of  opinion  of  some  of  the 

*'  This  letter  is  printed  by  Coxe,  Bourbon  Kings  of  Spain,  iii.  153-67,  4th  ed. 
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greatest  persons  in  this  kingdom.  He  knew  the  little  interest  he  had 
either  in  council  or  parliament ;  that  he  had  but  one  lord  in  council  who 
agreed  with  him — with  whom  he  would  live  &  die.  That  the  papers  he  had 
in  his  bag  (meaning  my  Lord  Bristol's  letter  &  M""  Wall's  paper)  fix'd  an 
eternal  stain  on  the  crown  of  England  if  proper  measures  were  not  taken 
upon  it.  That  it  would  be  criminal  in  him  as  secretary  of  state  to  let 
this  a£fair  sleep  in  his  office.  That  it  was  the  greatest  indignity  that  ever 
had  been  offer'd  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.  Spain  is  now  carrying 
on  the  worst  specie  of  war  she  can ;  for  France  covers  her  trade,  lends 
her  money,  &  abets  her  in  negotiation.  This  puts  you  actually  in  war 
with  the  whole  house  of  Bourbon.  That  he  could  not  acquiesce  in 
sending  no  answer  to  Spain  but  what  was  contained  in  his  paper.  That 
in  his  station  &  situation  he  was  responsible,  &  would  not  continue  without 
having  the  direction.  That  this  being  his  case,  nobody  could  be  surprised 
that  he  could  go  on  no  longer,  &,  he  would  repeat  it  again,  that  he  would  be 
responsible  for  nothing  but  what  he  directed.  That  he  saw  with  pleasure 
such  an  union  &  such  a  conjunction  of  the  greatest  &  most  considerable 
men  in  this  kingdom  as,  he  hoped,  would  carry  on  the  king's  business 
with  success. 

My  Lord  President  made  a  speech  of  compliment  to  M""  Pitt,  &  argued 
that  the  point  M"^  Pitt  went  upon  was  too  much,  unless  he  claimed 
infallibiUty :  that  he  knew  very  well  the  king  might  take  a  foreign  measure 
with  his  secretary  of  state  only ;  but  that  if  the  king  referr'd  the  matter 
to  his  council,  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  council  was  the  measure, 
the  rest  was  only  execution. 

To  which  M''  Pitt  replied  owning  his  great  obligations  to  my  lord 
president  for  the  constant  assistance  which  he  had  given  him  in  the 
support  of  his  measures,  without  which  assistance  in  some  or  many 
instances  he  should  not  have  been  able  to  carry  his  measures  thro'.  He 
must  also  acknowledge  he  had  great  support  in  particular  instances  from 
other  lords  of  the  old  administration,  &  had  always  received  great 
civilities  from  all. 

All  the  lords  (except  my  lord  privy  seal  &  M*"  Pitt)  desired  my  Lord 
Anson  to  acquaint  the  king  that  they  were  unanimously  of  opinion 
that,  a  considerable  reinforcement  should  be  forthwith  sent  to  Adm^ 
Saunders,  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  resist  any  hostilities  that  might 
be  commenced  by  Spain,  &  with  proper  directions  to  Adm'  Saunders  to 
be  upon  his  guard. 


The  French  Losses  in  the  Waterloo  Campaign. 

In  dealing  with  the  French  losses  in  the  Waterloo  campaign  {ante, 
vol.  xix.  pp.  681-93,  Oct.  1904)  I  was  compelled  to  give  the  figures 
for  the  strength  of  the  Imperial  Guard  from  the  last  return  then 
accessible  to  me,  that  of  1  June,  as  given  by  Couderc  de  Saint- 
Chamans  in  his  Derniere  Armee  de  Napoleon.  Since  then  I  have 
discovered  that  a  later  return  exists,  one  signed  Deriot,  and  dated 
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16  June,  the  very  morning  of  the  battles  of  Ligny  and  Quatre  Bras. 
Thus  it  is  now  possible  to  give  as  precise  an  estimate  of  the  force 
of  the  Guard  when  it  took  the  field,  as  has  been  already  given  for 
the  other  units  of  the  French  army.  I  owe  this  return  to  my  friend 
Commandant  Balagny,  who  was  good  enough  to  search  for  it  in 
the  archives  of  the  French  war  office.  The  number  of  oflicers  is 
somewhat  lower,  except  in  the  artillery,  than  the  earlier  figures ; 
for  the  return  of  1  June,  drawn  up  before  the  Guard  quitted  Paris, 
includes  a  good  many  officers  (though  very  few  of  the  rank  and  file) 
who  were  ultimately  left  behind  and  thrown  on  to  the  strength 
of  the  half-formed  5th  and  6th  regiments  of  Voltigeurs  and 
Tirailleurs,  or  of  the  depots  of  the  Guard.  The  figures  stand 
as  follows  : — 


Officers  Pre- 
sent, 1  JuEe 

Officers  Pre- 
sent, 16  June 

Infantry.— Old  Guard : 

1st  Grenadiers) 

2nd        „          i  •        '                 •        • 

3rd         „          ) 

4th         „          1  

1st  Chasseurs  ) 

2nd        „          ;••••• 

3rd         „          ) 

4th         „          1  •        •        • 

Young  Guard : 

1st  Tirailleurs) 

3rd        „           ;  

1st  Voltigeurs  > 

3rd        „           )  

Heavy  Cavalry : 

Grenadiers  a  cheval  i 

Dragoons                    i           *        '        ' 

Gendarmes ...... 

Light  Cavalry : 

Lancers             i 

Chasseurs         1 

Artillery 

86 
65 
89 
80 

80 
82 

117 
4 

139    ■ 
54 

78 
61 
68 
64 

54 
63 

95 

4 

106 
97 

Total 

806 

690 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  percentages  of  loss  which  I  gave  in  my 
article  all  need  to  be  revised — the  proportion  of  casualties  to 
officers  present  being  in  all  cases,  save  the  artillery,  perceptibly 
higher  than  those  which  I  first  stated,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a 
smaller  number  of  officers  were  present  than  I  had  supposed. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  state  again  in  full  the  percentages  of 
loss  at  Ligny  and  Quatre  Bras,  where  the  Imperial  Guard  only  lost, 
in  all,  three  officers  killed  and  eight  wounded  out  of  over  650 
present ;  but  those  of  Waterloo  are  worth  giving,  in  order  to  show 
how  the  fighting  bore  on  the  various  units. 
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Officers 
Present ' 

Officers 
KiUed 

Officers 
Wouuded 

Total 

Infantry : 

1st  Grenadiers  i 

2nd        „           )      •        • 

3rd         „           ) 

4th         „           S     '        ' 

1st  Chasseurs    ) 

2nd        „           ;     •        • 

3rd         „           ) 

4th         „          ^     •        • 

1st  Tirailleurs   i 

3rd         „           ;     •        • 

1st  Voltigeurs    i 

3rd         „           )      •        • 
Heavy  cavalry    . 
Light  cavalry 
Artillery      .... 

77 
67 
68 
C4 
53 

68 

94 

104 

97 

f            1 
t            1 
f           3 
1           4 
f          1 

f          ^• 
\          4 

1          1 

f          2 

1          2 

5 

7 

2 

11 

15 

13 

13 

6 

11 

17 

11 

G 

8 

8 

34 
23 
11 

\> 
nil' 

V 

9|1' 

'>' 
39 
30 
13 

Total        •        •  1          678 

41                    194 

235 

Of  these,  as  was  shown  in  my  article  of  October  1904,  the  3rd  and 
4th  Grenadiers  and  Chasseurs  and  all  the  cavalry  were  opposed 
entirely  to  the  English.     Their  percentage  of  loss  works  out  at 


3rd  Grenadiers  i 
4th  „  ■  / 
3rd  Chasseurs  > 
4th         „  I 

Heavy  cavalry 
Light  cavalry 


Present  - 

Casualties 

57 

33 

64 

40 

94 

39 

104 

30 

Per  cent 


57-8 

62-5 

40-6 
28-8 


or  in  all  a  loss  of  44*2  per  cent,  of  the  officers  in  the  field.  Of  the 
Young  Guard,  all  of  whom  were  opposed  to  the  Prussians,  the 
much  more  moderate  casualty  list  stands  thus : — 

Casualties    Per  cent. 


1st  TiraiUeurs 
3rd        „    * 
1st  Voltigeurs 
3rd 


(  • 
(  • 


15 
19 


28-3 
30-1 


or  an  average  of  about  29* 3,  showing  clearly  enough  how  far  less 
was  the  stress  of  battle  at  Planchenoit  than  on  the  slopes  east  of 
Hougoumont.  The  1st  and  2nd  Grenadiers  and  1st  and  2nd 
Chasseurs  having  been  divided,  and  used  partly  against  the  English 
and  partly  against  the  Prussians,  it  is  impossible  to  distribute 
with  accuracy  their  losses,  which  ran  to  46  casualties  out  of  145 
present,  or  31*7  per  cent. 

The  return  of  16  June,  giving  the  exact  strength  of  the  Guard 
when  it  took  the  field,  has  never  before  been  published,  so  that  it 

•  Deducting  previous  losses  at  Ligny  etc.  in  each  unit. 
'^  After  deducting  Ligny  casualties. 
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may  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  it  here.  It  will  be  noted  that  it 
makes  out  the  Guard  to  have  been  some  1,300  stronger  than  is 
shown  by  Siborne  and  the  other  standard  authorities. 


Present 

Sick  or  Dep6t 

Total 

Oflacers 

Men 

Officers 

Men 

Officers 

Men 

Infantry  : 

1st  Grenadiers 

41 

1,239) 

2nd 
3rd 

36 
34 

1,055  [ 
1,130  [ 

10 

294 

148 

4,211 

4th 

27 

493  J 

1st  Chasseurs . 

36 

1,271 

2nd 
3rd 

32 

34 

1,131 
1,028 

14 

308 

146 

4,779 

4th 

30 

l,04li 

1st  Tirailleurs 

26 

1,083  \ 

3rd 

1st  Voltigeurs 

28 
31 

960  ( 
1.188 

15 

284 

132 

4,450 

3rd 

32 

935  J 

Total  Infantry  . 

387 

12,554 

39 

886 

426 

13,440 

Cavalry : 

Lancers  .... 

47 

833 

20 

433 

67 

1,266 

Chasseurs  k  cheval . 

59 

1,138 

10 

97 

69 

1,235 

Dragoons 

51 

765 

10 

116 

61 

881 

Grenadiers  a  cheval 

44 

752 

19 

191 

63 

943 

Gendarmes 

4 

102 

9 

148 

13 

250 

Total  Cavalry  . 

205 

3,590 

68 

985 

273 

4,575 

Artillery    .... 

97 

3,071 

21 

452 

118 

3,523 

Sapeurs     .... 

3 

109 

1 

39 

4 

148 

Marins      .... 

3 

104 

— 

42 

3 

146 

Equipages 

8 

390 

10 

192 

18 

582 

Ouvriers    .... 

17 

261 

4 

60 

21 

321 

Grand  total     . 

720 

20,079 

143 

2,656 

863 

22,735 

This  set  of  figures  disposes  of  M.  Houssaye's  statement  that 
only  five  battalions  of  the  Guard  were  engaged  in  Ney's  final  at- 
tack on  the  British  light  centre  at  Waterloo.  He  says  that  the 
4th  Chasseurs  was  a  small  regiment  originally,  and  suffered  so 
severely  at  Ligny  that  it  was  consolidated  into  a  single  battalion 
on  18  June.  These  assertions  are  contradicted  (1)  by  the  fact 
that  it  certainly  had  1,041  bayonets — two  full  battalions — on  the 
morning  of  Ligny,  as  shown  by  this  return,  and  (2)  by  the 
tables  of  M.  Martinien,  which  demonstrate  that  the  regiment  lost 
not  one  single  officer  killed  or  wounded  at  Ligny.  It  cannot 
possibly,  therefore,  have  had  more  than  20  or  30  casualties  in  the 
rank  and  file— probably  less.  At  Waterloo,  therefore,  it  must  have 
been  still  over  1,000  strong,  and  formed  two  full  battalions.  Ney's 
attack,  therefore,  was  delivered  by  six,  not  five  battalions,  supported, 
as  we  believe,  by  two  more  of  the  2nd  Chasseurs  somewhat  to  the 
rear  of  the  echelon  formed  by  the  others.  C.  Oman. 
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The  Early  History  of  India,  from  600  B.C.  to  the  Muhammadan 
GonqiLest,  inchiding  the  Invasion  of  Alexander  the  Great.  By 
Vincent  A.  Smith,  M.A.     (Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press.     1904.) 

Ancient  India  has  no  '  history  '  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  In 
all  the  vast  literatures,  Sanskrit,  Pali,  or  Prakrit,  which  belong  to  the 
period  of  some  eighteen  centuries  with  which  this  book  deals  there  is  no 
Herodotus  or  Thucydides,  no  Livy  or  Caesar.  Such  knowledge  as  we 
npw  possess  of  the  personages  or  the  events  of  this  period  has,  for  the 
most  part,  been  gradually  accumulated  from  incidental  references,  from 
inscriptions  and  coins,  and  from  the  statements  of  foreign  writers.  Of 
one  short  episode  alone — the  invasion  of  Alexander  the  Great,  an  episode 
of  which  no  certain  trace  remains  in  any  Indian  document,  monument, 
or  institution  ^ — do  we  possess  any  connected  account.  For  the  rest,  all 
that  we  know  has  been  gained  by  piecing  together  such  fragments  of 
information  as  it  has  been  possible  to  rescue  from  sources  which  are  not 
primarily  historical  in  character.  The  results,  however,  thus  obtained  by 
a  number  of  scholars  working  in  special  directions  are,  in  the  total,  very 
considerable,  and  may  well  be  regarded  as  no  mean  monument  of  human 
patience  and  ingenuity.  In  the  present  volume  Mr.  Vincent  Smith  gathers 
together  these  results  into  one  comprehensive  survey.  He  has  given  to 
the  world,  for  the  first  time  on  a  large  scale, ^  a  connected  history  of  ancient 
India,  of  the  kind  which  Elphinstone,  writing  in  1839,  declared  to  be  im- 
possible, and  which  at  that  date  undoubtedly  was  impossible.  For  such 
a  task  Mr.  Vincent  Smith  has  special  qualifications.  He  has  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  India  and  its  monuments  ;  he  is  in  the  front  rank  of  Indian 
numismatists  and  archaeologists ;  and  he  has  during  many  years  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  researches  the  results  of  which  he  summarises  in  this 
book.  From  time  to  time  he  has  published  in  the  various  oriental 
journals  monographs  devoted  to  special  periods  of  Indian  history,  such  as 
those  of  the  Andhra,  Kushan,  and  Gupta  dynasties ;  and  he  has  now 
completed  this  series  of  special  studies  by  extending  his  survey  to  the 
whole  history  of  pre-Muhammadan  India. 

The  study  of  ancient  India  is  constantly  progressing ;  and  it  may 
confidently  be  expected  to  progress  in  the  future  with  greater  rapidity 

'  Niese's  assertion  that  the  whole  development  of  India  was  dependent  on  the 
institutions  of  Alexander  the  Great  is  rightly  characterised  by  Mr.  Vincent  Smith  as 
'  a  grotesque  travesty  of  the  truth  '  (p.  210). 

-  The  first  part — some  eighty  pages — of  a  much  smaller  History  of  India,  by  Dr. 
A.  F.  R.  Hoernl^  and  Mr.  H.  A.  Stark,  also  published  in  1904,  is  written  on  the  same 
principle. 
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and  certainty,  now  that  so  much  has  been  done,  and  is  still  being  done, 
to  bring  together  and  arrange  materials  previously  widely  scattered  in 
books  and  periodicals,  to  determine  the  precise  value  of  the  evidence,  and 
to  present  this  evidence  in  the  most  convenient  form.  It  is  manifest, 
therefore,  that  at  the  present  time  any  summary  of  the  history  of 
ancient  India  must  have  a  temporary  rather  than  a  permanent  value. 
To  continue  the  simile  which  Mr.  Vincent  Smith  modestly  applies  to  his 
own  work,  while  it  possesses  the  advantages,  it  must  necessarily  be  accom- 
panied by  the  limitations,  of  a  stock-taking.  When — in  a  few  years'  time, 
let  us  hope — the  schemes  of  the  Grundriss  der  Indo-arischen  Philologie 
und  AUertumskunde  has  been  fully  carried  out,  and  when  the  vast  mass 
of  epigraphic  material  is  made  available  by  means  of  such  lists  of 
inscriptions  as  those  recently  published  by  Professor  Kielhorn  as  sup- 
plements to  the  Epigraphia  Indica,  the  study  of  ancient  Indian  history 
will  be  placed  on  an  entirely  new  basis,  and  what  is  now  an  admirable 
handbook  must  necessarily  become  obsolete.  In  the  meantime  Mr. 
Vincent  Smith's  book  will  be  very  gratefully  accepted  by  students. 
Those  who  are  the  most  intimately  connected  with  these  studies  will  be 
the  first  to  congratulate  him  on  the  success  with  which  he  has  accom- 
plished a  task  of  no  ordinary  difficulty,  and  the  most  ready  to  excuse  such 
shortcomings  as  are  inevitable  in  the  work  of  a  pioneer. 

E.  J.  Kapson. 

La  Conjuration  de  Catilina.    Par  Gaston  Boissier.     (Paris  :  Hachette. 
1905.) 

In  this  volume  the  veteran  scholar  has  returned  to  that  period  which 
supplied  him  with  the  material  for  one  of  his  earliest  books  and  perhaps 
his  most  fascinating  one,  Ciceron  et  ses  amis.  If  the  charm  of  this  one 
is  not  so  great,  it  is  only  because  the  subject  is  less  pleasant;  all  the 
old  felicity  of  style  is  here,  all  the  directness  and  honesty  of  present- 
ment ;  and  the  faculty  of  interesting  the  ordinary  reader  as  well  as  the 
trained  student — a  faculty  now  becoming  rare  even  in  France — is  as 
lively  in  M.  Boissier  as  ever.  He  stands  alone  in  the  art  of  kindling  an 
interest  in  the  ancient  world  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  not 
specialists  ;  and  the  reason  is  simply  that  he  adds  to  his  admirably 
lucid  style  a  thorough  knowledge  of  every  subject  he  takes  in  hand, 
a  quick  sense  of  life  and  character,  and  a  sound  literary  judgment. 
These  last  qualities  are  well  illustrated  in  the  earlier  part  of  this 
volume,  where  M.  Boissier  discusses  the  motive  of  Sallust  in  writing  his 
Catilina.  Passing  in  review  the  various  explanations  that  have  been 
suggested,  including  the  famous  one  of  Mommsen,  that  the  Catilina  was 
a  political  pamphlet  meant  to  disprove  Caesar's  complicity  in  the  plot,  he 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  motive  was  really  only  a  literary  one, 
i.e.  that  Sallust's  own  explanation  is  the  true  one,  as  he  has  given  it  to  us 
in  his  sententious  preface.  Disappointed  in  a  somewhat  stormy  public 
career,  in  which  he  had  failed  to  obtain  the  consulship,  the  summit  of  his 
ambition,  he  fell  in  with  the  prevailing  tendency  of  his  time,  and,  like 
Asinius  PoUio,  determined  to  attain  fame  as  a  man  of  letters.  M.  Boissier 
justly  appeals  to  his  style  as  evidence  for  this  view.  Son  style  n'est  pas 
de  ceux  qu'on  apporte  en  naissant  et  qui  sont  un  don  de  nature.    Devenu 
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icrivain  aphis  de  quarante  ans,  il  se  Vest  fait  d  lui-m6me;  on  y  sent  le 
parti  pris  et  Veffort ;  tout  y  est  voulu  et  cherche.  "When  he  goes  on  to 
call  the  Catilina  a  sort  of  literary  manifesto  against  Cicero  and  his  style, 
we  may  not  follow  him  so  easily  ;  but  we  readily  grant  that  the  preface 
contains  the  real  motive,  and  that  the  choice  of  subject  was  due  to  the 
literary  and  dramatic  opportunities  it  offered. 

Coming  now  to  the  narrative  portion  of  the  book,  we  may  notice 
M.  Boissier's  treatment  of  the  two  most  interesting  questions  connected 
with  the  conspiracy,  namely,  first,  what  was  the  real  meaning  and  motive 
of  the  plot,  and  secondly,  whether  Cicero  was  justified  in  executing 
Lentulus  and  the  others. 

The  former  of  these  questions  is  not  easy  to  discuss  fully  in  a  short 
monograph,  because,  apart  from  its  purely  political  aspect,  the  conspiracy 
had  its  roots  far  back  in  the  past,  and  cannot  be  understood  without 
investigation  into  the  social  and  economic  history  of  Eome  and  Italy  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  social  war.  M.  Boissier  sees  the  distinction  between 
the  political  motives  of  the  day  and  the  economic  causes  at  work 
during  a  whole  generation  ;  he  sees  that  Caesar  and  Crassus,  so  far  as 
they  were  aware  of  the  plot,  were  instigated  probably  by  political  motives 
only,  and  that  the  expected  return  of  Pompeius  from  the  east  with  his 
army  was  an  inevitable  event  which  governed  the  whole  political  situation. 
Whether  he  fully  appreciates  the  force  of  the  economic  causes  is  not  quite 
so  clear.  He  mentions  the  letter  of  Manlius  to  Marcius  Rex — perhaps 
the  most  valuable  chapter  in  Sallust's  work — on  p.  151,  but  he  goes  on  at 
once  to  the  motives  of  Catiline  himself,  concluding  rightly,  perhaps,  that 
the  miseri  for  whose  lot  Catiline  was  concerned  were  not  the  small  victims 
of  the  general  economic  distress,  but  the  bankrupts  of  high  birth  of  whom 
Sallust  has  told  us.  The  preservation  of  Manlius's  letter,  which  we  may 
take  as  genuine,  has  enabled  us  to  detect  the  true  seat  of  the  mischief. 
The  economic  dislocation,  following  on  the  social  and  civil  wars,  and  the 
violent  measures  of  Sulla,  had  reduced  the  misera  et  ieiuna  plehccula  to 
destitution  and  bankruptcy,  and  created  a  most  dangerous  revolutionary 
material  in  the  mass  of  the  unemployed.  The  events  of  70  e.g.,  the 
resuscitation  of  the  tribunate  and  the  equites,  did  nothing  to  help  this 
class  of  unfortunates.  Now  and  again  a  tribune,  like  C.  Cornelius  in  66, 
may  have  tried  to  do  something  to  remedy  the  evil,  but  the  great  men  of 
the  time  were  as  a  rule  utterly  callous,  and  a  new  man  like  Cicero  was 
thinking  only  of  his  own  fortunes  and  opportunities.  ManUus's  letter 
strongly  suggests  that  there  was  no  legal  remedy  available  for  the  poor 
debtor,  that  the  praetors  (as  indeed  we  might  gather  from  other  sources) 
were  ignorant,  careless,  or  idle  ;  and  in  any  case,  even  if  they  had  worked 
their  utmost,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  could  have  got  through  an 
amount  of  civil  business  which  would  tax  to  the  utmost  all  our  present 
legal  resources  in  like  circumstances.  History  has  not  recorded  the  misery 
of  Eome  and  Italy  during  these  years ;  its  writers  did  not  care  to  treat 
of  such  matters.  But  it  is  none  the  less  certain  that  it  was  there,  and 
that  no  scientific  intelligence  was  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  like  that  of 
Caesar  in  49  and  the  following  years.  Manlius's  letter  is  the  despairing 
cry  of  the  submerged,  and  the  heroic  courage  with  which  his  soldiers  met 
their  death  the  next  year  proves  the  reality  of  their  misery.     What  made 
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the  conspiracy  possible  then  was  not  so  much  the  political  situation  nor 
the  recklessness  of  the  noble  bankrupts,  men  or  women,  but  that  sense 
of  despair  and  anger  in  the  lower  strata  of  society  which  may  always  be 
generated  when  the  law  fails  to  operate  for  the  protection  of  the  person 
and  property  of  the  free  man.  In  such  disturbed  periods  men  like 
Catiline,  of  strong  passions  and  fearless  nature,  are  thrown  up  amid  the 
general  turmoil  of  society,  to  lead  or  mislead  a  revolutionary  movement. 
M.  Boissier  seems  to  feel  all  this,  or  much  of  it,  but  the  proportions  of 
his  book  forbade  his  working  it  out  in  detail. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  book  M.  Boissier  explains  to  the  ordinary 
reader  with  his  usual  skill  the  difficulties  which  beset  every  one  who  tries 
to  form  a  judgment  of  Cicero's  conduct  on  the  nones  of  December :  it 
was,  of  course,  impossible  for  him  to  go  into  the  history  of  the  icges  de 
jprovocatione  and  the  senatus  constiltum  ultimn,m,  but  their  meaning  and 
relation  to  each  other  are  made  sufficiently  clear  for  his  purpose.  He 
does  full  justice  to  Caesar's  speech  as  Sallust  reports  it.  On  y  trouve  de 
grandes  pensees  exprimees  simplement,  des  vues  nouvelles  et  profondes,  et 
point  de  pedantisme  politique,  de  la  finesse  sans  aucun  etalage  d' esprit. 
Celui  qui  parle  est  a  la  fois  un  homtne  d'itat  et  un  homme  du  monde. 
But  he  puts  his  linger  on  the  weak  point  in  it :  Caesar  appeals  to  the 
laws  de provocatione,  yet  feels  that  voluntary  exile,  the  natural  result  of  the 
action  of  those  laws,  is  out  of  the  question  under  the  circumstances,  and  is 
driven  to  propose  a  penalty  inconsistent  with  his  own  argument.  After 
pointing  out  the  weakness  of  Cicero's  speech,  M.  Boissier  gives  a  lively  re- 
production of  the  decisive  one  of  Cato  ;  here  we  might  have  expected  him 
to  notice  the  interesting  fact  that  Cato  was  the  youngest  of  the  speakers, 
being  then  only  thirty-two  years  of  age,  and  was  here  an  unconscious 
illustration  of  the  psychological  law  that  the  youngest  in  authority  is  the 
most  severe  in  his  judgments.  On  the  whole  he  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  Cato  was  right,  and  that,  as  every  one  acknowledged  the  guilt  of  the 
prisoners,  the  execution  was  inevitable. 

M.  Boissier,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  clear  as  to  the  validity 
of  the  argument  by  which  Cato  and  Cicero  sought  to  justify  that  execu- 
tion. They  argued  that  the  prisoners  were  no  longer  cives,  but  technically 
hostes,  and  therefore  had  lost  the  ius provocationis.  A  la  veriti  seuls  Cati- 
lina  et  Manlius  avaient  dte  declares  ennemis  publics  piar  le  sdnat ;  mats 
les  autres  Maient  leurs  complices,  ils  voulaient  leur  rouvrir  les  portes  de 
Bomc,^  where,  by  the  way,  M.  Boissier  surely  makes  a  slip  in  the 
sentence  which  follows,  suggesting  that  they  would  come  under  the  Lex^ 
Cornelia  maiestatis,  qui  pimissait  le  crime  de  trailer  avec  des  strangers, 
since  all  action  under  that  law  must  be  confined  to  the  quaes  tio  which  it 
created.  It  is  curious  how  learned  opinion  differs,  and  always  will  differ, 
on  this  legal  question.  Mr.  Strachan-Davidson  in  his  life  of  Cicero 
accepts  the  argument  unreservedly,  while  Dr.  Greenidge  in  two  successive 
books  has  characterised  it  as  a  juggle  and  an  argument  in  a  circle,  and 
emphatically  asserts  that  nothing  short  of  an  act  of  war  against  the  state 
could  make  a  civis  into  a  hostis.  If  Lentulus  and  the  others  were 
morally  guilty  of  an  act  of  war  against  the  state,  as  M.  Bossier  seems  to 
think,  and  as  most  of  us  would  be  ready  to  allow,  there  still  remains  the 

'  P.  249,  note  1. 
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diflSculty  that  no  power  in  the  state,  neither  magistrate  nor  senate, 
could  make  them  into  iwstes  in  the  legal  sense ;  and  perhaps  the 
best  conclusion  to  come  to  is  that  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  have  left 
this  argument  alone.  But,  as  Cicero  chose  to  make  the  whole  question 
a  matter  of  argument  and  debate,  instead  of  acting  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility, it  was  inevitable  that  a  sentence  in  itself  just  should  be  backed  up 
by  shaky  pleading.  In  putting  the  responsibility  on  the  senate,  and  thus 
elevating  it  into  a  judicial  body  (and  the  language  that  he  afterwards 
used  of  its  action  on  this  occasion  leaves  no  doubt  that  he  did  so  regard 
it),  Cicero  committed  his  only  serious  blunder.  For  the  senate  was  no 
longer  the  great  consilium  of  former  days,  in  which  all  good  citizens  had 
perfect  confidence ;  the  imperium  even  as  wielded  by  a  novus  homo  was 
in  reality  a  far  more  formidable  weapon  than  the  indicium  of  the  senate 
of  Cicero's  consulship.  W.  Warde  Fowler. 

Appiani  Historia  Bomana.     Ex  recensione  L.  Mendelssohnii.    Editio 
altera  correctior,  curante  P.  Viereck.   II.   (Leipzig  :  Teubner.   1905.) 

The  late  Professor  Ludwig  Mendelssohn  of  Dorpat  produced  a  text  of 
Appian's  works,  in  two  volumes,  published  by  Teubner  in  1879  and  1881 
respectively.  From  the  time  of  Schweighauser  to  that  of  Mendelssohn 
little  had  been  done  for  the  text.  Mendelssohn's  edition,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  based  on  a  careful  study  of  the  relations  between  the  manu- 
scripts, and  is  of  great  importance  in  the  history  of  the  criticism  of 
Appian.  But  the  editor  of  Appian  has  many  difficult  problems  to  face, 
and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Mendelssohn's  text  should  be  final. 
A  Greek  historian  of  the  second  century  a.d.  will  probably  be  found  to 
have  based  his  style  on  some  of  the  older  models,  and  Zerdik  has  shown 
that  Appian  must  be  regarded  as  being  in  some  respects  an  imitator  of 
Herodotus  ;  but  it  will  not  follow  that  in  such  a  matter  as  the  use  of 
tenses  the  classical  rules  will  apply  to  him.  The  special  study  devoted 
by  Berg  to  this  last  point  draws  attention  to  considerations  which 
Mendelssohn  overlooked,  just  as  Zerdik  has  also  rendered  it  probable 
that  the  hiatus  was  avoided  by  Appian  more  generally  than  Mendelssohn 
appears  to  have  thought. 

It  was,  therefore,  natural  that,  on  the  exhaustion  of  the  stock  of 
Mendelssohn's  text,  a  new  edition  should  be  produced  rather  than  a 
reprint.  Dr.  Viereck,  who  has  undertaken  the  work,  has  profited  by  the 
various  criticisms  passed  on  Mendelssohn,  and  modified  both  text  and 
notes  so  as  to  meet  them.  The  second  volume,  containing  the  five 
books  of  the  Civil  Wars,  is  the  first  to  appear.  The  new  editor's  task  is 
so  far  easier  for  this  portion  as  Mendelssohn  had  himself  had  the  advan- 
tage of  using  some  of  the  criticisms  passed  on  his  first  volume  before 
pubhshing  the  second  ;  but  the  critical  difficulties  of  the  Civil  Wars  are 
probably  greater  than  those  of  the  rest  of  Appian.  Dr.  Viereck  reserves 
the  full  statement  and  proof  of  his  critical  views  for  the  preface  to  the 
first  volume ;  meanwhile  he  gives  a  general  indication  of  his  position  on 
the  chief  points.  His  principal  difference  from  Mendelssohn  as  regards 
the  value  of  the  respective  authorities  is  in  the  smaller  importance 
which  he  attaches  to  the  Latin  version  of  Pier  Candido  Decembrio :  in 
such  a  case  it  must  always  be  a  difficult  question  of  detail  whether  the 
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translator  is  to  be  regarded  as  so  servile  in  his  reproduction  that  a  di£fer- 
ence  in  the  Latin  means  a  difference  in  his  Greek  original,  or  whether 
he  may  be  suspected  of  making  the  harder  passages  easier  by  simply 
altering  them.  Viereck  believes  that  Mendelssohn  endeavoured  to  make 
Appian's  orthography  too  uniform  :  the  Egyptian  papyri  which  are 
approximately  of  Appian's  date  show,  as  Viereck  observes,  great  variety 
in  this  respect.  The  points  on  which  Berg,  Schenkl,  Zerdik,  and  other 
scholars  have  laid  stress,  tending  generally  to  support  manuscript 
readings  against  alterations  introduced  by  Mendelssohn,  have  also  been 
considered.  The  editor  has  divided  the  text  into  sections,  numbered 
continuously  from  the  beginning  of  each  book.  The  chapters  are  rather 
long,  and  the  sections  may  therefore  be  welcomed,  in  the  hope  that 
subsequent  editors  will  accept  them  and  not  introduce  another  system, 
which  would  cause  confusion  in  references.  The  date  to  which  the  text 
refers  is  placed  at  the  side  of  the  page ;  this  addition,  as  well  as  the 
indications  of  subjects  at  the  head  of  the  page,  may  prove  to  be  of  some 
advantage,  though  it  is  doubtful  how  far  the  method  will  be  applicable 
to  the  first  volume.  More  important  is  the  system,  adopted  by  Mendels- 
sohn but  very  largely  extended  by  Viereck,  of  giving  references  at  the 
foot  of  the  page  to  articles  and  dissertations  or  to  portions  of  larger 
works  dealing  with  or  elucidating  points  in  the  text.  The  editor  is 
careful  to  explain  that  he  does  not  mean  to  imply  approval  of  the  con- 
clusions reached  by  all  the  writers  whom  he  names  in  this  way,  but  the 
student  will  be  grateful  to  him  for  including  so  many  names  which  are 
quite  unknown  to  the  ordinary  English  reader.  Dr.  Viereck  has  made  use 
of  Mr.  Strachan-Davidson's  edition  of  book  i.,  and  he  gives  a  reference 
(perhaps  through  that  edition)  to  Mr.  B.  W.  Henderson's  article  on  Bell. 
Civ.  i.  79  in  the  Classical  Bevieiv  for  1897,  with  the  addition  of  the 
words  res  incerta,  which  appear  to  represent  the  most  that  any  com- 
mentator has  yet  been  able  to  say  on  the  subject.  In  the  preparation  of 
this  collection  of  illustrative  matter  Dr.  Viereck  tells  us  that  he  has 
been  much  assisted  by  the  notes  made  by  Mendelssohn ;  and  it  is  satis- 
factory to  find  that  the  title-page  bears,  along  with  Dr.  Viereck's  name, 
that  of  L.  Mendelssohn,  whose  work  on  Appian,  though  he  distinguished 
himself  in  several  departments  of  ancient  history,  ought  certainly  not  to 
be  forgotten.  P.  V.  M.  Benecke. 

L' Imperatore  Eraclio,  saggio  di  storia  bizantina,  di  Angelo  Peenice. 
(Florence,  Galletti  e  Cocci,  1905.) 

The  great  interest  of  the  reign  of  Heraclius  lies  in  the  fact  that  above 
any  other  single  reign  it  marks  the  end  of  a  period  in  the  history  of  the 
Empire ;  but,  though  no  small  amount  has  been  written  about  it,  no 
really  satisfactory  narrative  can  be  said  to  have  existed  before  the 
appearance  of  the  present  monograph.  In  part  this  was  the  necessary 
result  of  the  conditions,  since  a  large  portion  of  the  works  of  George  the 
Pisidian  has  only  recently  been  discovered  ;  but  in  much  greater  measure 
it  must  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  writers  on  Byzantine  history  either 
altogether  neglect  Eastern  sources  or  are  content  to  obtain  their  know- 
ledge of  them  at  second  hand.  This  defect  is  to  be  found  in  almost 
all  periods ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  age  of  Heraclius  it  has  been  more 
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especially  disastrous,  since  in  the  lack  of  Greek  authorities  our  best 
sources  are  the  works  of  the  Copt  John  of  Nikiu  and  the  Armenian 
Sebeos.  Signor  Pernice  does  not  claim  any  knowledge  of  Eastern 
languages,  but  he  has  made  a  thorough  study  of  these  authors  and  of  the 
later  Armenian  historian  Moses  of  Kalankaitukh  in  translations,  and  in 
great  measure  bases  his  narrative  upon  them.  It  has  been  commonly 
believed  that  Heraclius  was  a  man  of  natural  indolence,  who  was  for 
a  short  time  roused  to  energetic  action  and  then  sank  back  into  his 
previous  sloth.  Signor  Pernice,  however,  maintains  that  a  long  period 
of  preparation  was  necessary  before  it  was  possible  to  act  successfully 
against  the  Persians,  and  that  at  the  time  of  the  Arab  invasion  the 
Emperor  was  afflicted  with  a  nervous  disorder  which  prevented  him  from 
taking  the  field.  That  in  this  he  is  right,  will  probably  be  generally  con- 
ceded ;  but  he  is  surely  wrong  in  thinking  that  he  is  putting  forward  some- 
thing wholly  new :  the  case  is  indeed  worked  out  in  greater  detail,  but  the 
theory  itself  does  not  essentially  differ  from  that  of  Professor  Bury. 

The  author's  narrative  is  clear  and  interesting,  but  he  is  too  much  in- 
clined to  accept  or  reject  evidence  to  suit  his  purpose :  the  evidence  for 
a  great  combination  against  the  Persians  in  614,  for  instance,  is  very 
slight,  while  on  the  other  hand  no  good  reason  is   given  for  reject- 
ing the  statements  of  Nicephorus  as  to  a  plan  for  removing  the  seat  of 
government  to  Carthage  and  as  to  the  betrothal  of  Epiphania  to  the 
Chazar  chief.      Again,  in  accepting  the  letter  of  Khosrau  as  genuine 
he  has  failed  to  notice  that  it  is  an  imitation  of  Sennacherib's  letter  to 
Hezekiah.  and  that  in  chapter  36  Sebeos  relates  a  similar  story  of  the 
Caliph  'Uthman   and   the   grandson  of  Heraclius.      An   extraordinary 
instance    of    forced    interpretation   occurs  in   the   explanation   of   -rrpbi 
dvaroXT/v   as  '  towards   Asia  Minor   (Anatolia) '    (p.    133) :    none  of  the 
passages   cited  gives  it   any  support,   and   in   the   last   two  dvarokr]  is 
beyond   all   doubt   the   Dioecesis   Orientis.     In   the  chronology   of   the 
Persian   war  the   author  rejects   the   opinion   of  Gerland,  who  makes 
the  second  campaign  of  Heraclius  begin  in  624  instead  of  623,  and  in 
this  he  is  probably  right ;    but  some  explanation  must  be  found  of  the 
exact  date  for  the  Avar  attack  which  we  find  in  the  Paschal  Chronicle  : 
a  date  given  by  a  contemporary  in  which  the  day  of  the  week  agrees  with 
the  day  of  the  month  cannot  be  simply  rejected  :  Signor  Pernice  admits 
that  there  was  trouble  with  the  Avars  in  628,  and  the  chronicler  may 
have  confused   two   occurrences.     De   Boor's   readings   Kapx^Sova  and 
Kapx^SoVos  in  Tbeopli.  p.  301,  12,15,  which  have  hitherto  found  little 
favour,   are   accepted    by   Signor  Pernice   and   supported  by  plausible 
arguments,  but  he  does  not  overcome  the  difficulty  of  supposing  Shahr 
Barz  to  have  undertaken  the  long  march  across  the  desert  with  so  little 
to  gain  by  it.     In  the  short  account  of  the  rise  of  the  Arab  power  he  does 
well  in  bringing  out  the  fact  that  Mahomet  never  thought  of  extending 
his  mission  beyond  the  Arab  race,  and  that  the  subsequent  period  of 
conquest  was  a  result  of  accident  rather  than  of  design.     In  relating  the 
beginning  of  the  invasion  of  Syria  he  deliberately  gives  no  dates,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Arab  accounts  are  discordant  and  untrustworthy ;    but 
he  has  omitted  to  notice  that  the  contemporary  writer  whom  he  elsewhere 
cites  as  Thomas  the  Presbyter  mentions  the  dale  of  the  battle  of  Gaza  as 
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Friday  4  Febr,  684  ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  see  why  he  does  not  accept  the  exact 
date  Saturday  28 1  Gum.  (=30  July)  which  the  Arabic  authorities  assign  to 
the  battle  of  Agnadain  :  on  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  httle  doubt  that 
he  is  right  in  placing  this  battle,  with  Sebeos,  east  of  the  Jordan.  As  the 
work  is  of  the  nature  of  a  biography  rather  than  a  history  of  a  period,  it 
necessarily  ends  with  Heraclius'  death,  and  therefore  breaks  off  in  the 
middle  of  the  Egyptian  campaign,  in  the  narrative  of  which  the  author 
follows  Dr.  A.  J.  Butler,  whose  identiiication  of  Al  Mukaukis  with  Cyrus 
he  unhesitatingly  accepts. 

To  conclude  with  a  few  minor  points,  it  is  surprising  to  find 
Nicephorus  still  quoted  in  the  Bonn  edition  and  the  Strategica  ascribed 
to  the  Emperor  Maurice  ;  and,  if  Signor  Pernice  had  read  a  recent  article 
by  Mr.  Conybeare  {Byz.  Zeitschr.  xi.  395),  he  would  hardly  have 
dismissed  so  lightly  the  theory  of  an  earlier  edition  of  the  Paschal 
Chronicle  (p.  xiv.).  Again,  the  patrician  Nicetas  mentioned  in  the 
De  Caermwniis  was  surely  not  a  son  of  the  elder  Nicetas,  otherwise 
unknown  (p.  294),  but  the  son  of  Shahr  Barz  ;  '  Allah  Akbar '  does  not 
mean  '  God  is  unique '  (p.  251) ;  the  imperial  guards  should  not  be  called 
*  praetorians'  (p.  47) ;  and  the  supposition  that  Heraclius'  deaf  son 
Theodosius  was  one  of  those  who  died  in  the  East  (p.  294)  is  at  variance 
with  John  of  Nikiu,  who  makes  him  survive  the  deposition  of  Heraclius  H. 
At  p.  xxv.  the  date  of  Eutychius'  death  has  been  substituted  for  that  of 
his  birth  ;  at  p.  150  the  mention  of  the  Mediterranean  seems  out  of  place 
and  is  perhaps  a  slip  for  the  Black  Sea;  at  pp.  166,  167,  the  dates 
25  February  and  21  February  appear  contradictory ;  at  p.  805  1.  9,  '  4° ' 
should  be  *  3° ' ;  and  at  p.  320,  1.  87,  43,  •  April '  should  be  '  March. 
Among  misprints  I  note  '  381 '  for  '861 '  (p.  xiv),  *  J.  De  Goje '  (p.  xxiv), 
'  Burtler  '  (p.  32,  n.  2  and  8),  '  630  '  for  '  530 '  (p.  69),  and  *  Karadh  ' 
(p.  166).  E.  W.  Bkooks. 

Etudes  byzantines.    Par  Chaeles  Diehl.     (Paris :  Picard.     1905.) 

The  essays  which  M.  Diehl  (who  occupies  the  chair  of  Byzantine  history 
founded  in  1899  by  the  University  of  Paris)  has  collected  in  this  volume 
have  appeared  already,  with  two  exceptions,  in  various  journals  and 
reviews,  and  every  student  who  is  interested  in  the  subject  to  which  he 
devotes  his  talents  will  be  grateful  to  him  for  making  these  studies  con- 
veniently accessible.  They  fall  into  four  classes,  dealing  with  the  pro- 
gress of  research,  general  history,  special  questions,  and  art.  (1)  One 
essay  sketches  the  course  of  Byzantine  studies  in  France,  another  the 
progress  of  these  studies  in  Europe  generally,  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
France  can  claim  the  merit  of  having  created  the  modern  study  of 
the  Byzantine  world.  The  first  volume  of  the  first  edition  of  the 
Byzantine  historians  appeared  at  Parid  in  1648.  For  about  a  hundred 
years  France  continued  to  make  important  contributions  to  the  subject, 
but  there  ensued  a  long  interval  of  silence  and  disdain,  from  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  till  late  in  the  nineteenth  century.  la  accounting  for  this 
cessation  of  interest  M.  Diehl  refers  to  the  influence  of  Voltaire  and 
Montesquieu;  but  he  holds  the  appalling  work  of  the  well-meaning 
Lebeau  almost  equally  responsible.  Le  profond  ennui  quHl  repandit 
dans  sa  lourde  et  mediocre  compilation  acheva  pour  pres  d'un  sidcle  de 
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discrediter  Byzance.  The  revival  of  interest  began  almost  simultaneously 
with  the  foundation  of  the  Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes  in  1868  ;  but  it  was 
M.  Rambaud,  perhaps,  more  than  anyone  else  who  promoted  the  renais- 
sance of  Byzantine  studies.  Since  then  there  have  been  numerous  and 
distinguished  labourers  in  the  field,  to  name  only  three,  MM.  Diehl, 
Schlumberger,  and  Millet.  The  other  longer  article,  on  '  Les  Etudes  by- 
zantines  en  1905,'  surveys  the  whole  field  of  European  research,  supplies 
abundant  bibliographical  details,  points  out  the  lacunae,  and  attempts  to 
sketch  a  programme  for  the  future.  To  his  suggestions  might  be  added 
the  compilation  of  Fasti  Byzantlni  (to  take  the  place  of  Muralt's  in- 
adequate Essai)  on  the  scale  of  Clinton's  Fasti  Bomani,  but  differently 
arranged. 

(2)  *  La  Civilisation  byzantine  '  is  an  excellent  general  sketch  of  the 
institutions,  society,  and  art  of  the  East-Roman  empire.    In  another 
essay,   on   the  relations  of   Constantinople  with  the  papacy,  Norden's 
comprehensive  book  on  the   subject  is  considered  and  criticised.     The 
slight  sketch  entitled  '  Les  Monuments  de  I'Orient  latin  '  was  inspired  by 
a  visit  to  Syria.     '  L'Empire  byzantin  sous  les  Paleologues,'  one  of  the 
best  things  in  the  volume,  was  a  professorial  lecture  and  is  published 
here  for  the  first  time.     (3)  The  more  special  articles,  which  do  not  deal 
with  art,  are  four  in  number.     The  well-known  dissertation  on  the  origin 
of  the  system  of  Themes,  which  has  now  to  be  revised  in  the  light  of 
Gelzer's  elaborate  investigation,  is  republished.     A  short  but  suggestive 
paper  on  some  passages  of   the  '  Book  of  Ceremonies '  demonstrates,  by 
a  process  of  exclusion,  that  chapters  43  and  44  of  the  first  book  of  that 
work  embody  eighth-century  documents,  a  conclusion  which  has  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  g^eral  character  of  Constantine's  compilation. 
The  administration  of  the  Venetian  colony  at  Constantinople,  and  the 
functions  of  its  governor,  the  bailo,  are  studied  in  another  article  on 
the  basis  of  an  unpublished  Conimissio,  sent  in  1374  by  the  doge  Andrea 
Contarini  to  the  bailo  Andrea  Gradenigo,  and  preserved  in  the  library  of 
San  Marco.     Finally  there  is  an  interesting  account  of  the  treasury  and 
library  of  Patmos,  as  they  existed  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century.     Here  M.  Diehl  has  also  used  unpublished  documents.     (4)  The 
problems  as  to  the  origin  of  Christian  art,  which  are  now  closely  associated 
with   the  brilliant   studies   of  Professor  Strzygowski,  are   discussed   by 
M.  Diehl  with  great  caution.     He  acknowledges  fully  the  importance  of 
these  studies,  and  his  principal  criticism  is  that  M.  Strzygowski,  in  insist- 
ing upon  the  creative  activity  at  Ephesus,  Anticch,  and  Alexandria,  has 
not  done  justice  to  the  role  of  Constantinople.     Three  other  essays 
describe  the  mosaics  of  the  church  of  the  Koi/ai^o-is  of  the  Panagia  at 
Nicaea,  of  the  monastery  of  Hosios  Lukas  in  Phocis  (the  subject  of  a  well- 
known  monograph  by  M.  Diehl  in  1889,  and  since  then  published  by 
Messrs.   Schultz  and  Bamsley),  and  of  the  church  of  St.  Saviour  in 
Chora,  more  familiar  as  Kahrie-Jami.     Discussing  the  question  whether 
the  renaissance  of  mosaic  work  in  the  fourteenth  century,  of  which  the  last- 
named  church  presents  brilliant  examples,  was  due  to  western  influence, 
M.  Diehl  decides  against  the  hypothesis. 

It  remains  to  mention  the  eloquent  introduction  which  the  author 
has  placed  in  front  of  his  collection.     The  general  motif  of  this  apprecia- 
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tion  of  Byzantine  history,  delivered  originally  as  a  professorial  lecture, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  passage  :— 

II  y  a  quelque  banalite  vrainient  a  nous  representer  toujours,  a  n'importe 
quel  siecle  de  son  histoire,  une  Byzance  eternellement  tlecadente,  sensuelle  et 
devote,  sanguinaire  et  compliquee,  iuerte  et  ennnyeuse,  ou  figurent  invariable - 
mem  un  assassinat  d'empereur,  une  emeute  populaire,  un  concile  et  une  course 
a  I'Hippodrome.  II  existe  une  autre  Byzance,  plus  vraie,  plus  interessante 
aussi  et  plus  vivante,  riclie  en  grands  spectacles  et  en  glorieuses  figures,  capable 
d'energie  et  d'effort,  de  plaisirs  delicats,  de  haute  culture  artistique  et  intel- 
lectuelle.  Celle-la,  on  ne  peut  pas  la  peindre  ni  la  juger  en  bloc,  car  elle  a  vecu 
de  longs  siecles,  et,  coname  tout  organisme  vivant,  elle  s'est  transformee  d'age 
en  age  ;  et  Ton  ne  saurait  non  plus  la  juger  selon  nos  idees  modernes  ou  par 
comparaison  avec  les  souvenirs  ecrasants  de  Rome  et  de  la  Grece  ;  car  elle  fut, 
Gomme  on  I'a  dit,  '  un  Etat  du  moj'en  age,  place  sur  la  frontiere  extreme  de 
I'Europe,  aux  confins  de  la  barbaric  asiatique.'  Mais  cet  Etat,  quoiqu'il  fut,  a 
ete  grand. 

J.    B.   BUEY. 

La   Justice  Criviinelle   du  Magistral  de    Valenciennes  au  Moyen  Age. 
Par  Maurice  Bauchond.     (Paris  :  Picard.     1904.) 

The  title  of  this  dissertation,  a  study  based  upon  the  manuscript  recoi*ds 
of  Valenciennes,  is  somewhat  misleading,  as  it  is  in  reality  an  account  of 
all  the  forms  of  municipal  punishment  and  penalty  from  burial  alive  to  a 
small  fine.  Burial  alive  was  a  form  of  punishment  still  used,  it  appears, 
in  the  sixteenth  century  (p.  259)  ;  the  executioner  was  called  putier. 
The  Sandwich  customs  afford  an  English  parallel.  At  Valenciennes, 
as  throughout  Flanders  and  Hainault,  the  punishment  by  burning  or 
destroying  the  offender's  house  had  an  extraordinary  persistence.  It  is 
the  house-destruction  best  known  to  English,  readers  in  connexion  with 
the  rules  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  but  more  extensively  applied ;  it  was  in- 
curred not  only  for  the  refusal  of  municipal  office,  but  for  non-appear- 
ance in  court  or  refusal  of  the  oath  to  keep  the  peace  which  was  taken 
at  majority.  In  the  Scottish  boroughs  of  the  thirteenth  century  if 
any  burgess  were  a  rebel  against  the  community  of  the  town,  or  should 
defraud  the  community  and  be  convicted  of  this,  his  house  was  to  be 
razed  to  the  ground  and  he  himself  banished.  At  Dublin  the  abattis 
de  maison  was  inflicted  for  refusing  ofiice  as  mayor  or  bailiff,  at  Bridport 
for  'making  known  the  counsel  of  the  town.'  At  Valenciennes  the 
latest  examples  of  the  abattis  were  for  outrages  done  to  the  burgesses  of 
Valenciennes  by  strangers  who  dwelt  within  the  district  over  which  the 
peace  of  the  town  extended.  A  sixteenth-century  picture  at  Valenciennes 
depicts  the  burgesses  armed  and  prepared  to  ride  out  against  the  offender 
to  accomplish  that  vengeance  which  seems  to  be  described  in  the  laws  of 
^Ethelstan,  ii.  20.  This  law  ordered  the  men  of  the  court  to  ride  out 
against  one  who  neglected  the  summons  and  to  take  all  that  he  had.  The 
property  of  the  man  whose  contumacy  had  put  him  outside  the  peace 
was  to  be  ravaged  and  despoiled  :  the  community  was  exercising  a  royal 
right  of  '  waste  and  strep '  which  in  its  origin  may  have  served  to  placate 
an  angry  god.  It  is  curious  to  find  that  at  Valenciennes  the  house  peace 
lingered  on  in  full  vigour  as  protecting  certain  houses  only,  known  as 
maisons  fortes.     The  criminal  who  had  taken  refuge  there  could  not  be 
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arrested.  Like  the  Cinque  Ports  the  town  of  Valenciennes  was  a  refuge 
for  criminals  who  sought  asylum  there,  so  long  as  the  borough  chose  to 
extend  its  peace  to  them.  Compurgation  showed  in  Valenciennes  no 
great  vitality.  In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  it  had  no  longer 
any  important  part.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  in  1114  the  sacra- 
inentum  dominicum,  or  oath  on  the  faith  owed  to  the  lord,  was  the  oath 
required  of  a  knight  when  charged  by  a  merchant  of  Valenciennes.  The 
subject  of  inheritance,  although  not  part  of  the  scheme  of  the  work,  is 
touched  on,  and  the  list  of  heirlooms  attaching  to  the  inheritance  of  the 
youngest  son  is  given.  The  subject  of  distress  and  of  penalties  on  the 
keeping  of  rent  in  arrears,  as  also  of  penalties  on  the  trespass  committed 
by  animals,  are  not  illustrated.  Although  the  writer  has  a  good  biblio- 
graphical equipment  there  are  indications  that  the  work  has  been  some- 
what hastily  compiled.  Little  attempt  is  made  to  treat  the  subject  as 
part  of  a  larger  theme  or  to  inquire  into  the  origins  of  the  curious  uses 
common  to  all  the  Flemish  towns.  It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  in 
Germanic  law  the  burden  of  proof  fell  on  the  accused,  who  was  presumed 
guilty  till  he  had  proved  his  innocence,  or  to  represent  the  talion  as  an 
essential  principle  of  Germanic  justice.  Mary  Bateson. 

I  Capitolari  delle  Arti   Veneziane.    A  cura   di  Giovanni   Monticolo. 
Vol.  II.  1,  2.     (Roma  :  Istituto  Storico  Italiano.     1905.) 

That  profound  and  indefatigable  scholar  Signor  Giovanni  Monticolo, 
in  the  midst  of  his  other  work,  his  edition  of  the  Cronache  Veneziane 
antichissime,  and  his  contributions  to  the  new  edition  of  Muratori, 
continues  his  admirable  publication  of  the  Capitolari  delle  Arti 
Veneziane,  the  first  volume  of  which  was  reviewed  in  this  Review, 
vol.  XV.  p.  564.  The  present  volume,  like  its  predecessor,  is  a  mine 
of  minute  information  not  merely  on  its  special  subject,  the  craft  guilds 
of  Venice,  but  upon  the  topography  and  general  life  of  the  city  during 
the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  early  fourteenth  centuries.  The  notes 
on  the  markets  and  their  state  regulation  (pp.  liii-lvii),  and  on  the 
localities  of  the  various  trades,  their  rughe,  or  streets  (pp.  Iviii-civ),  are 
monuments  of  patient  research  and  scholarly  argument.  The  trans- 
ference of  the  market  from  Olivolo  (Castello)  to  Rialto  is  important  as 
indicating  the  general  process  of  concentration  which  was  taking  place 
when  the  island  of  Rialto  became  the  political  and  economic  centre  of 
the  Lagoon  communities.  The  market  days  in  Venice  were  eventually 
recorded  in  a  memoria  tecnica  which  has  found  its  way  into  collections  of 
Venetian  proverbs :  Luni,  luniol ;  marti,  a  san  Griguol ;  mdrcore,  a 
san  Polo ;  zobia,  a  Castello  ;  vdTiere,  a  santa  Croge  ;  sabado,  in  piazza 
san  Marco ;  domenica,  festa. 

The  admirable  preface  to  these  volumes  deals  chiefly  with  the 
growth  of  the  Venetian  craft  guilds  or  scuole,  their  relation  to  the 
government,  their  affinity  to  the  religious  guilds,  or  scuole  di  devozione, 
and  their  internal  government.  Signor  Monticolo  shows  how  the 
guild  came  gradually  into  existence  owing  to  community  of  crafts  and 
contiguity  of  shops.  The  men  of  one  trade  had  a  tendency  to  cluster 
together  in  streets,  that  soon  took  their  names  from  that  trade.  The 
reasons  were,  first,  convenience  of  position  (for  example,  fishmongers  at 
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Rialto,  carpenters  at  Castello,  the  ship-building  quarter) ;  eecandly, 
jealousy,  the  desire  to  keep  an  eye  on  each  other  and  to  watch  prices. 
Among  the  artisans  thus  gathered  together,  a  guild  gradually  came  into 
existence  ;  it  was  built  on  the  lines  of  the  guilds  of  devotion,  and  its 
object  was  twofold,  the  interests  of  the  trade — supervision  of  the  quality 
of  goods  and  regulation  of  prices, — and  philanthropy — the  care  of  the  sick 
and  poor  members  of  the  craft.  But  at  first  the  guild  was  not  co- 
extensive with  the  trade  ;  not  all  the  members  of  a  trade  became  members 
of  the  craft  guild.  Probably  it  was  the  richer  members  only  who  founded 
the  guild,  and  we  find  a  distinction  drawn  between  the  gastaldo  artis 
and  the  gastaldo  scolae.  By  the  early  constitution  of  the  republic  the 
trades  were  bound  to  render  certain  service  of  their  trade  to  the  doge,  and  to 
work  in  the  courtyard  of  the  palace,  but  not  all  the  members  of  a  trade 
were  required  for  palace  service ;  and  so  we  get  a  division  between  the 
artigiano  curtense  and  the  artigiano  libera,  a  division  which  was  the  cause, 
and  furnishes  the  explanation,  of  several  important  developments  in 
the  history  of  Venetian  craft  guilds ;  for  the  artisans  bound  to  court 
service  became  as  it  were  a  kind  of  train-band  at  the  disposal  of  the 
doge,  a  power  which  the  Venetian  aristocracy,  in  its  resolve  to  prevent 
the  doge  from  ever  making  himself  signore  or  lord  of  Venice,  was 
determined  to  curtail.  Accordingly  we  find  the  rights  of  the  doge  Over 
the  artigiani  curtensi  being  gradually  restricted  in  successive  proviissioni 
ducali.  On  the  other  hand  it  became  an  object  with  the  court  artisans 
to  recover  their  full  liberty  or  to  resist  court  service.  The  interesting 
case  of  the  fabroferraio  Giovanni  Sagornino  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century  shows  us  the  whole  Sagornino  family  freeing  themselves  from 
this  servitude.  But  more  than  this,  the  origin  of  the  gastaldo,  the 
chief  officer  of  the  craft  guild,  is  to  be  found  in  the  ducal  right  to 
court  service.  This  case  of  Sagornino  brings  up  the  person  of  a 
gastaldus  fahri  ferrarii,  and  indicates  that  he  was  the  doge's  agent  in 
relation  with  the  smiths  bound  to  court  service.  The  gastaldo  in  fact 
was  originally  the  doge's  representative,  named  by  him,  but  not 
necessarily  of  the  trade  ;  but  as  the  trades  grew  stronger  they  were  able 
to  insist  that  the  gastaldo  should  be  a  member  of  the  trade,  though  still 
appointed  by  the  doge.  Finally  they  secured  the  right  to  elect  their  own 
gastaldo.  The  gastaldo  continued  to  rule  his  trade  till  1173,  when  the 
government  began  to  take  over  the  supervision  of  the  arts  and  crafts  of 
Venice,  by  placing  them  under  the  magistracy  of  the  Giustizia  Vecchia. 
The  guild,  as  we  have  seen,  was  originally  a  body  inside  the  trade,  not 
coextensive  with  the  trade.  It  was  attached  to  some  monastery  of 
regulars  ;  the  reason  for  the  preference  of  regulars  to  seculars,  of  the 
monastery  church  to  the  parish  church,  was  that  the  cloisters  of  the 
brothers  offered  a  more  convenient  meeting  place  than  the  sacristy  of 
the  parish  church.  The  members  of  the  guild  held  their  annual  meet- 
ing for  the  election  of  officers  in  the  monastery  cloisters  on  the  feast  day 
of  their  patron  saint.  They  dined  in  the  refectory,  and  kept  their  gon- 
falon and  archives  and  treasury  in  the  sacristy  of  the  church.  In  the 
church  itself  they  had  their  own  altar  and  burying  vault ;  they  kept  a 
light  upon  the  shrine  and  had  masses  said  for  the  souls  of  deceased 
brothers.    For  these  privileges  they  paid  an  annual  sum  to  the  monastery. 
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In  or.ler  to  meet  these  expenses  they  were  compelled  to  impose  an  annual 
subscription  on  their  members,  and  an  entrance  fee  upon  new-comers, 
thereby  consolidating  their  economic  structure.  Thus  the  guild  grew  in 
importance  and  showed  a  tendency  to  embrace  all  members  of  the  trade. 
This  was  a  tendency  which  the  government  for  its  own  purposes  of  fisc 
and  trade  regulation  was  quite  willing  to  encourage,  and  eventually  the 
guilds  were  erected  into  full-grown  corporations,  coextensive  with  their 
respective  trades  by  the  law  which  compelled  every  member  of  a  trade  to 
join  that  craft  guild.  But  at  the  same  time  the  government  never 
intended  to  allow  the  Venetian  craft  guilds  such  a  role  as  they  made  for 
themselves — at  Florence,  for  example.  The  Venetian  guilds  were  directly 
and  strictly  governed  by  the  State  through  the  capitolari,  or  bye-laws, 
which  every  member  was  bound  by  oath  to  observe,  bye-laws  which 
could  be  altered  by  the  State  but  not  by  the  guild  without  the  consent  of 
the  government.  Horatio  F.  Bkown. 

La  Historia  o  Liber  de  Eegno  Sicilie  e  la  Epistola  ad  Petrum 
Panormitanc  Ecclcsie  thesaurarium  di  Ugo  Falcando,  lezione  del  cod. 
di  S.  Nicolo  deir  Arena  di  Catania  ora  Vaticano  Lat.  10690. 
Per  G.  B.  Siragusa.     (Eome  :  Istituto  Storico  Italiano.     1904.) 

Pel  Codicc  Benedetiino  di  San  Nicolo  dclV  Arena  di  Catania  continente 
la  Historia  o  Liber  de  Bcgno  Sicilie  e  la  Epistola  ad  Petrum 
Panormitane  Ecclesie  Thesaurarium  di  Ugo  Falcando.  Per  Marco 
Vatasso.  (Archivio  Muratoriano.  No.  2.)  (Citta  di  Castello  : 
Lapi.    1905.) 

Professor  Siragusa' s  edition  of  Hugh  Falcandus,  executed  for  the 
Fonti  per  la  Storia  Patria,  was  noticed  in  this  Review  (vol.  xiv.  143)  in 
1899.  In  the  preface  to  his  volume  the  editor  alluded  to  the  existence 
of  two  lost  manuscripts,  the  first  known  to  have  been  in  the  possession 
of  Mathieu  de  Longjoue,  bishop  of  Soissons,  the  second  to  have  belonged 
to  the  Benedictine  library  of  San  Nicolo  dell'  Arena  di  Catania.  For 
the  Catanian  manuscript,  reported  to  be  most  ancient  and  precious, 
search  had  been  vainly  made.  In  May  1904,  however,  there  was  ac- 
quired for  the  Vatican  Library  *  a  fine  parchment  volume,  written  pro- 
bably in  the  first  decades  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  consequently  the 
oldest  manuscript  of  Falcandus  yet  known.'  This  manuscript  had 
belonged  to  the  Benedictine  Library  of  San  Nicolo  dell'  Arena  di  Catania. 
As  to  the  exact  value  of  the  new  text,  and  its  relation  to  the  Paris  manu- 
scripts upon  which  the  edition  of  1897  was  based,  learned  opinion 
appears  to  differ.  Professor  Siragusa  publishes  the  variants  (not,  it 
would  seem,  quite  exhaustively),  together  with  a  disquisition  which 
tends  to  put  the  authority  of  the  Vatican  text  rather  low.  He  with- 
draws the  adjective  '  precious,'  which  in  a  moment  of  prophetic  zeal  he 
had  bestowed  upon  the  missing  text.  He  opines  that  it  is  not  the  thing 
which  was  described  as  vetustissimum  quidem  et  pene  corrosum  by 
Fazello  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  may  be  a  copy  of  that 
thing,  but  it  is  not  the  thing  itself.  Like  the  two  more  important 
Paris  manuscripts  it  has  lacunae ;  it  is  incorrect ;  and  it  is  derived  from 
the  lost  codex  of  the  bishop  of  Soissons.  The  variants  in  general  are 
unimportant,  and  very  frequently  shared  by  the  other  copies.      Conse- 
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quently  the  authority  of  the  edition  published  by  Professor  Siragusa  is 
substantially  unimpaired  by  the  recent  discovery. 

On  hearing  of  the  new  arrival  at  the  Vatican  the  scholars  who 
have  undertaken  to  direct  the  republication  of  the  Beriim  Italicarum 
Scriptores  of  Muratori  commissioned  Signor  Yatasso  to  prepare  a  new 
edition  of  Falcandus  for  that  great  collection.  Here  is  matter  for 
learned  rivalry.  Professor  Siragusa  has  accomplished,  Signor  Vatasso 
designs  an  edition  of  the  eloquent  Sicilian  chronicler,  liome  answers 
Palermo ;  the  Muratorian  collection  will  have  a  finer  text  than  the 
IstUuto  Storico  Italiano.  It  is,  perhaps,  only  natural  that  Signor 
Vatasso  should  contest  Professor  Siragusa's  conclusion?,  which,  indeed, 
would  imply  that  there  is  not  very  much  more  for  Signor  Vatasso  to  do. 
He  admits,  indeed,  that  the  Vatican  text  is  of  the  same  family  as  that  at 
Paris,  that  it  is  inexact,  that  it  has  lacunae;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
rates  its  value  a  good  deal  higher  than  does  Professor  Siragusa,  considers 
that  it  was  the  manuscript  described  by  Fazello,  and  totally  declines  to 
believe  in  the  hypothesis  of  two  Catanian  texts.  "We  humbly  submit 
that  the  difference  between  the  two  learned  scholars  is  not  really  so  wide 
after  all.  The  Vatican  manuscript  was  clearly  written  by  an  ignorant 
scribe,  and  though  containing  some  improvements  is  certainly  not  revo- 
lutionary in  its  excellence.  There  is  a  rough  though  not  a  complete 
agreement  as  to  its  place  in  the  genealogical  tree.  That  it  is  the  text 
described  by  Fazello  we  cannot  doubt.  H.  A.  L.  Fisheb. 

Final  Concords  of  the  County  of  Lancaster.     Parts  I.-III.  (119G-1509.) 

Edited  by  William  Fabkeb.  (Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Eecord  Society. 

1899-1905.) 
Lancashire  Inquests,  Extents,  and  Feudal  Aids.     Part  I.     (1205-1307.) 

Edited  by   William   Fabbeb.     (Lancashire    and   Cheshire   Record 

Society.    1903.) 

Few  students  of  the  local  history  and  genealogy  of  the  middle  ages  can 
be  expected  or  indeed  trusted  to  research  for  themselves  in  public  and 
private  collections.  At  the  best  they  are  almost  certain  to  overlook  much 
that  is  important  for  their  purpose.  The  only  safe  course  is  that  an 
expert  or  experts  should  make  complete  transcripts  of  each  class  of 
document  and  gradually  render  them  accessible  to  the  local  worker 
through  printing  societies  or  otherwise.  Such  a  task  in  the  case  of 
a  county  like  Lancashire  means  long  years  of  labour  and  heavy  expendi- 
ture, and  the  shire  is  fortunate  in  having  had  in  Mr.  Farrer  a  student  of 
its  past,  possessed  of  both  the  will  and  the  ability  to  take  up  the  burden. 
Among  the  many  volumes  of  materials  he  has  published  these  before  us 
are  not  the  least  valuable.  The  records  of  the  transfer  of  lands  by  fine  aro 
indeed  chiefly  interesting  for  the  descent  of  manois  and  the  genealogy 
of  local  families,  but  neither  the  monastic  nor  the  political  historian  can 
afford  to  disregard  them.  Of  greater  general  interest  is  the  volume  of 
inquests  and  extents.  Its  first  and  most  important  item  is  the  relevant 
portion  of  the  great  inquest  of  service  taken  in  1212.  It  is  true  that  this 
has,  with  some  other  later  inquests  included  here,  long  been  in  print  in 
the  volume  printed  by  the  Record  Commissioners  under  the  title  of 
Testa  de  Nevill.     But  their  editors  were  content  to  reproduce  the  careless 
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and  confused  compilation  of  Edwardian  date  wbicb  bore  tbat  name, 
and  tbeir  only  assistance  towards  disentangling  and  dating  the  various 
inquests  which  are  there  transcribed,  with  little  regard  to  chronological 
order,  was  to  suggest  an  erroneous  superior  limit  of  time  upon  their  title- 
page.  Mr.  Farrer  has  not  only  placed  them  in  their  correct  order  and 
under  accurate  dates,  but  in  the  case  of  the  inquest  of  1212  has  bad  the 
original  returns  before  him.  He  gives  only  a  translation  and  commentary^ 
which,  considering  the  difficulties  of  the  original  for  the  local  antiquary^ 
is  probably  wise.  But  it  would  have  been  helpful  to  those  who  wish 
to  refer  to  the  Latin  text  had  he  entered  in  the  margin  not  only  the 
membrane  of  the  return  but  the  page  of  the  printed  edition  or  the 
volume  and  folio  of  the  Testa  de  Nevill  manuscript. 

The  editor's  notes  are  nearly  always  characterised  by  the  high  stan- 
dard of  accuracy  which  he  has  himself  created  for  the  local  investigators 
in  Lancashire.  Such  errors  as  do  occur  may  usually  be  traced  to  the 
acceptance  of  his  predecessors'  statements  on  points  to  which  his  own 
researches  had  not  yet  extended,  and  most  of  these  have  been  subsequently 
detected  and  inserted  in  lists  of  Corrigeiida.  A  few,  however,  still  remain. 
The  foimder  of  Conishead  Priory  was  Gamel,  not  Gabriel,  de  Pennington ;  ' 
William  de  Ferrers,  earl  of  Derby,  became  connected  with  Lancashire  by 
marriage  with  a  sister,  not  a  daughter,  of  Eandle  de  Blundeville,  earl  of 
Chester  ;  -  the  local  name  Walneys  has  not  yet  disappeared  from  Salford 
(p.  122) ;  the  '  church  of  St.  Benedict  of  Whalley  '  ^  is  due  to  the  tran- 
scriber's misreading  of  Loci  Benedict! ;  the  doletis  consuetudinibuSy 
translated  *  the  customs  being  grievous  '  in  a  record  of  a  commutation  of 
services  for  rent,*  should  probably  be  deletis  consuetudinibiis.  These 
are  mere  slips,  and  it  is  more  important  to  draw  attention  to  a  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  real  nature  of  Henry  IV 's  settlement  of  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster,  which  Mr.  Farrer  has  taken  over  from  the  introduction  to 
the  deputy  keeper's  30th  report.-'  It  is  misleading  to  say  that  when 
the  lands  and  possessions  of  the  duchy  were  declared  by  Henry  to  be  a 
separate  inheritance,  distinct  from  the  lands  and  possessions  of  the 
crown,  '  the  prerogatives  of  the  king  were  annexed  to  the  possessions  so 
separated.'  The  truth  is  that  Henry,  who  intended  the  duchy  to  remain 
his  private  estate,  which,  by  the  terms  of  the  original  grants,  might 
descend  in  a  different  line  from  the  crown,  was  careful  to  stipulate  that 
with  one  or  two  limited  provisoes  its  status  should  remain  exactly  the 
same  as  if  he  had  never  become  king.  It  was  in  full  accordance  with 
this  view  of  its  relation  to  the  crown  that  Chief  Justice  Gascoigne  decided 
in  1405  that  in  matters  relating  to  the  duchy  the  king  could  be  sued  like 
any  common  person.  James  Tait. 

Magna   Carta :    a    Commentary.      By  William   Sharp   McKechnie. 
(Glasgow :  Maclehose.     1905.) 

Mr.  McKechxie  may  justly  claim  to  have  provided  us  with  a  most 
adequate  commentary  on  Magna  Carta.  His  notes  fill  upwards  of  350 
closely  printed  pages  ;  they  show  that  he  is  widely  read  in  the  literature 
of  his  subject ;  and  they  are  admirably  lucid.     To  originality  they  seldom 

»  Final  Concords,  i.  G3.  «  Ibid.  p.  112.  »  Ibid.  ii.  100. 

*  Inquests,  p.  P5.  *  Final  Concords,  iii.  60. 
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pretend ;  but  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  be  original  in  dealing  with  the 
constitutional  antiquities  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries;  and 
the  book  will  be  the  more  useful  because  it  is  mainly  a  summary  of  the 
researches  and  theories  of  the  best  modern  critics.  The  introductory 
sections  (pp.  1-212)  are  to  be  praised  with  more  reserve.  Mr.  McKechnie 
approaches  his  subject  in  the  spirit  of  the  political  philosopher  rather 
than  that  of  the  historian  ;  and,  although  he  has  obviously  taken  pains  to 
acquaint  himself  with  the  facts  which  bear  immediately  upon  his  subject 
there  are  joints  in  his  critical  armour  and  lacunae  in  his  knowledge.  It  is 
significant  that  (on  p.  9)  we  find  him  accepting  Hoveden's  story  of  a  great 
inquest  held  by  the  Conqueror  to  ascertain  the  laws  of  Edward.  Stubbs, 
indeed,  accepted  this  statement  as  coming  to  us  '  on  what  seems  to  be  the 
highest  legal  authority  of  the  next  century ' — namely,  that  of  Glanville  ' 
— but  the  recent  edition  of  the  Dialogus  de  Scaccario  has  shown  how  little 
faith  can  be  placed  in  the  official  traditions  of  the  twelfth  century.  In  the 
same  spirit  Mr.  McKechnie  accepts  Wendover's  account  of  the  summoning 
of  township  representatives  to  the  St.  Albans  council  of  1213,  though  in 
this  case  Sir  James  Ramsay  had  already  demonstrated  the  improbability 
of  the  tale. 2  There  are  more  elementary  slips  on  p.  28  (where  the  author 
makes  the  envoys  of  John  assent  to  the  election  of  Stephen  Langton) 
and  on  p.  87  (where  he  implies  that  John  was  present  in  person  at 
Bouvines).  In  dealing  with  the  reign  of  John  he  is  more  at  home  than 
with  the  history  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  But  he  appears^ 
to  have  made  little  or  no  use  of  the  monograph  on  Louis  VIII  by  M. 
Petit-Dutaillis,  of  the  Histoire  des  Dues,  the  life  of  William  Marshal,  and 
the  Anonyme  de  Bethune.  These  works  do  not  even  figure  in  his  biblio- 
graphy ;  we  cannot  but  think  that  his  account  both  of  John's  tyranny 
and  of  the  baronial  party  would  have  been  improved  by  a  study  of  the 
facts  which  they  afford.  Though  he  has  occasion  in  more  than  one 
passage  to  speak  of  the  misery  produced  by  the  misconduct  of  John's 
sheriffs  Mr.  McKechnie  has  not  realised  the  value  of  the  evidence  afforded 
by  the  Pleas  of  the  Crown  for  the  County  of  Gloucester  in  1221,  which 
were  edited  as  far  back  as  1884  by  Professor  Maitland.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  these  deficiencies  will  be  made  good  in  a  second  edition  ;  for  the 
introductory  sections  have  some  distinctive  merits.  Mr.  McKechnie 
adheres  strictly  to  the  facts  which  are  relevant.  He  takes  an  interest  in 
the  development  of  political  ideas  and  in  distinguishing  the  deeper  from 
the  more  superficial  causes  of  events.  The  reasoning  by  which  he 
establishes  the  order  of  proceedings  at  the  conference  of  Runnymede 
(pp.  44-52)  is  ingenious  and  convincing ;  he  points  out  some  real 
difficulties  presented  by  the  ordinary  date  for  the  charter,  and  gives  a 
satisfactory  solution.  The  bibliographical  section,  in  which  he  speaks 
of  texts  and  commentaries  (pp.  194-212),  is  full  of  interesting  infor- 
mation. But  on  p.  200  he  refers  us,  by  a  most  curious  slip,  to  '  Donation 
MSS.  4838'  in  the  British  Museum,  for  the  text  of  the  Articuli 
Baronum.     The  correct  reference  is  ^^  Additional  MSS.  4838.' 

The  earlier  charters  of  liberties,  the  Articuli  Baronum,  the  '  Unknown 
Charter,'  and  some  other  documents  are  printed  in  an  appendix  at  the 
end  of  the  volume.     The  author  has  compared  previous  editions  with  the 

'  Const.  Hist.  i.  291,  sixth  ed.  '  Angevin  Empire,  p.  4424 
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■view  of  making  his  texts  as  accurate  as  possible  ;  but  that  of  the  charter 
of  Henry  I  would  be  more  satisfactory  if  he  had  utilised  the  collation  of 
the  manuscripts  which  Professor  Liebermann  published  some  time  ago  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society.^  In  Stephen's  charter 
the  list  of  witnesses  requires  further  correction.  '  Roberto  comite  de 
Warewic '  is  an  error  for  '  Eogero ' ;  for  the  meaningless  '  liberto  de 
Laceio '  we  should  read  '  Ilberto.'  We  are  glad,  however,  to  notice  that 
Mr.  Poole's  collation  of  the  Salisbury  text  of  this  charter''  has  not 
escaped  notice  ;  its  variants  are  interesting,  especially  the  style  '  regem 
Anglie  '  in  place  of  the  more  usual  *  regem  Anglorum.'  For  the  text  of 
the  *  Unknown  Charter '  Mr.  McKechnie  follows  Mr.  Round  ^  in  the 
main,  while  adopting  some  of  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Hall  and  Mr. 
Prothero.  Respecting  this  '  charter  '  a  new  theory  is  propounded  in  the 
chapter  on  texts  and  commentaries  ;  but  with  this  we  have  dealt  in  the 
last  number  of  this  Review.*"  H.  W.  C.  Davis. 

Die  Quellen  zur   Geschichte  des   hi.  Franz  von  Assisi ;    eine  kriiische 
Untersucliung.    Von  Waltek  Goetz.    (Gotha  :  F.  A.  Perthes.    1904.) 

This  book,  which  consists  partly  of  articles  which  have  appeared  in  the 
Zeiischrift  fiir  Kirchengeschichte,^  partly  of  new  matter,  is  the  most 
important  and  most  thorough  piece  of  work  on  the  sources  of  the  history 
of  St.  Francis  which  has  yet  appeared.  The  first  part  is  devoted  to  a 
discussion  of  the  works  of  St.  Francis,  and  has  already  been  briefly 
noticed  in  this  Review.^  In  the  second  part  Dr.  Goetz  deals  with  the 
legends.  On  the  Spccidum  Perfectionis  his  general  conclusions  are  in  sub- 
stantial agreement  with  those  set  forth  in  an  article  on  '  The  Sources  of 
the  History  of  St.  Francis  '  in  vol.  xvii.  652-662  of  this  Review.  Special 
interest  attaches  to  his  treatment  of  the  Legend  of  the  Three  Companions, 
When  the  edition  of  Fathers  Marcellino  da  Civezza  and  Teofilo  Domeni- 
chelli  appeared.  Dr.  Goetz  greeted  it  as  the  restoration  of  the  long  lost 
original  text  of  this  legend.  He  has  now  ranged  himself  on  the  side  of 
Father  van  Ortroy,^  and  considers  the  traditional  Legend  of  the  Three 
Companions  to  be  a  compilation  dating  at  earliest  from  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  His  criticism  of  the  authenticity  of  the  work  is  more 
damaging  than  that  of  the  Bollandist,  because  he  leaves  out  the  weak  points 
which  the  latter  admitted  into  his  case,  and  which  were  so  brilliantly  re- 
futed by  M.  Sabatier."*  Dr.  Goetz  rests  his  case  almost  entirely  on  a  careful 
comparison  of  the  texts.  The  Leg.  3  Soc.  is  composed  for  the  most  part  of 
extracts  from  I  Celano  intermixed  with  matter  which  is  found  in  the  first 
part  of  II  Celano.  Celano,  in  his  second  life,  is  careful  not  to  repeat 
what  he  has  said  in  the  first  life.  If  he  had  been  using  the  Leg.  3  Soc. 
as  his  source  for  the  first  part  of  the  second  life  he  would  have  found  it 
difficult  to  avoid  incorporating  some  of  the  passages  from  the  first  life. 

»  N.S.  viii.  21  fif. 

*  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.,  Report  on  Manuscripts  in  Various  Collections,'!.  384-5, 1901. 
»  Ante,  vol.  viii.  288.  «  Vol.  xx.  719-726. 

'  Vols,  xxii.,  xxiv.,  xxv. 
.  -  Vol.  xvii.  648  seqq. ;  see  also  Sabatier's  '  Examen  de  quelques  travaux  recents  sur 
les  Opuscules  de  S.  Francois,'  Opuscules  de  Critique  Histariqtce,  ia.se.  x.  (1904). 

*  Anal.  Bolland.  xix.  119-197  (1900). 

*  Revue  Historique,  Ixxv.  61-101  (1901). 
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This,  of  course,  is  by  no  means  conclusive,  and  any  number  of  instances 
will  'not  make  it  conclusive.  But  cap.  xvi.  of  the  leg.  3  Soc.  consists 
partly  of  matter  found  in  II  Cel.  i.  16  and  17,  partly  of  other  matter. 
Now  all  this  other  matter  is  contained  almost  word  for  word  in  paragraphs 
44  and  45  of  the  Anonymus  of  Perugia  ; ''  but  the  latter  does  not  contain 
the  passages  from  Celano,  which  in  fact  fit  in  awkwardly  in  the  Leg.  3 
Soc.  and  interfere  with  the  unity  of  the  narrative.  It  is  very  improbable 
that  two  authors  should  have  treated  the  Leg.  3  Soc.  in  the  same  way — 
carefully  distinguishing  what  is  original  from  what  is  borrowed.  The 
more  likely  hypothesis  is  that  the  Leg.  3  Soc.  was  compiled  from  I  and  II 
Celano  and  from  the  Anonymus  of  Perugia  and  other  sources.  Considera- 
tions of  this  kind  must  have  greater  weight  than  either  the  statement  of 
the  Chron.  XXIV  Generalmm,  which  is  late,  or  the  letter  to  the  general 
minister,  which,  though  prefixed  to  the  legend  in  all  the  manuscripts, 
may  not  belong  to  it.  The  Leg.  3  -Soc.  comes  out  of  Dr.  Goetz's  hands 
as  thoroughly  suspect,  if  not  altogether  condemned,        A.  G.  Little. 

Palio  and  Ponte.    By  William  Heywood.    (London  :  Methuen.    1904.) 

Mr.  Heywood  has  recast  his  previous  work,  Oicr  Lady  of  August  and 
the  Palio  of  Siena,  and  has  extended  it  by  a  more  general  account 
of  Italian  racing.  This  extension  is  of  practical  importance,  for  visitors 
to  Siena  were  apt  to  imagine  that  the  race  which  they  still  may  witness 
was  not  only  archaic  but  peculiar  to  Siena.  The  race  called  the 
paliOf  after  the  strip  of  scarlet  cloth  or  silk  which  formed  the  prize, 
was  universal  in  northern  and  central  Italy.  A  list  of  contemporary 
references,  very  casually  drawn  up,  comprises  Milan,  Vercelli,  Pavia, 
Brescia,  Verona,  Vicenza,  Padua,  Udine,  Ferrara,  Parma,  Modena, 
Bologna,  Florence,  Pisa,  Lucca,  Arezzo,  Siena,  Perugia,  Eome.  To 
several  of  these  races  Mr.  Heywood  refers  while  he  traces  the  changes  in 
the  Sienese  meeting.  This  race  in  Dante's  age  was  probably  run  outside 
the  walls,  but  from  the  fifteenth  century  to  some  thirty-five  years  ago  the 
course  ran  straight  through  the  city,  while  at  some  unknown  date  jockeys 
were,  as  elsewhere,  dispensed  with  and  for  a  time  the  horses  ran  riderless. 
It  is  to  be  wished  that  Mr.  Heywood  could  give  more  information  on  this 
curious  change.  I  have  found  no  certain  mention  of  it  in  early  times, 
and  the  few  older  pictures,  such  as  those  in  the  Chronicle  of  Sercambi 
and  the  Schifanoia  Palace  at  Ferrara,  represent  the  horses  as  being  ridden 
bareback.  The  present  mad  scamper  round  the  Piazza  del  Campo  is, 
Mr,  Heywood  believes,  quite  distinct  from  the  original  race :  it  is  a 
descendant  rather  of  the  farcical  asinate  and  hufalate,  and  even  of  the 
mimic  combat,  the  inigna,  than  of  the  palii  proper.  The  horses  belong 
not  to  individuals  but  to  the  contrade,  those  local  societies  for  the 
development  of  public  amusement  and  processions  which,  whatever  their 
doubtful  origin,  appear  prominently  in  the  festivals  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  They  are  drawn  by  lot  from  a  number  selected,  and  then 
trained  for  the  race.  In  the  2)Cii'io  proper  fouling  was  prohibited,  even 
by  statute,  but  the  present  Sienese  race  is  one  continuous  foul,  resembling, 
indeed,  a  running  cavalry  action.     The  chief  race  of  the  year  dates  only 

*  First  printed  in  its  entirety  by  Van  Ortroy  in  Miscell.  Francescana,  ix.  33-48. 
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from  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  for  the  feast  of  Santa  Maria 
di  Provenzano,  which  it  commemorates,  was  only  instituted  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century,  when  the  church  was  built  and  the  miraculous  image 
placed  therein.  Another  race  is,  however,  still  run  in  the  traditional 
month  of  August.  Mr.  Hey  wood  prints  the  office  for  the  blessing  and 
aspersion  of  the  horses  in  the  churches  of  their  several  contrade,  but  he 
does  not  believe  this  custom  to  be  of  ancient  date.  Further  investigation 
on  this  topic  would  be  of  interest :  it  may  have  been  so  much  a  matter 
of  course  as  to  pass  without  notice.  The  origin  of  jxi^io  racing  remains 
obscure,  as  it  did  in  Muratori's  time :  the  first  notices  belong  to  the 
thirteenth  century,  but  whether  it  is  indigenous  or  exotic,  or,  being 
exotic,  whether  it  was  introduced  from  Byzantium,  Barbary,  or  Arabia, 
seems  quite  unknown.  In  connexion  with  horse  races  grew  up  those 
for  men  to  which  Dante  refers  in  his  lines  on  the  green  palio,  the  drappo 
verde,  of  Verona,  and  also  for  prostitutes  and  donkeys.  In  seafaring 
cities,  such  as  Pisa  and  Venice,  regattas  were  of  early  date  and  the  prizes 
very  similar. 

Of  much  interest  is  Mr.  Heywood's  elaborate  account  of  the  battle  of 
the  Bridge  at  Pisa.  Here  again  he  shows  a  change  in  the  venue,  for 
originally  it  was  fought  from  Christmas  to  Lent,  between  the  districts  of 
the  city  in  the  square  now  called  Piazza  de'  Cavalieri,  and  it  was  probably 
only  transferred  to  the  bridge  by  Lorenzo  de'  Medici.  The  game 
lingered  till  1807,  though  between  then  and  1767,  when  a  man  was  killed, 
it  was  only  four  times  played.  This  celebrated  Pisan  game  was  really 
common  to  many  Italian  cities  from  very  early  times.  Mr.  Heywood 
gives  the  particulars  of  the  Battaglia  de'  Sassi  at  Perugia,  and  has 
references  also  to  Orvieto,  Gubbio,  Bologna,  and  Florence.  At  the  last 
city  the  early  history  of  the  game  is  scarcely  known.  There  are  references 
to  it  in  the  statutes,  and  the  organised  stone-throwing  by  boys  at  certain 
dates  was  certainly  a  survival,  but  the  great  game  by  which  Francesco  I 
celebrated  the  marriage  of  Leonora  may  be  called  artificial.  The  best 
early  contemporary  account  of  these  mimic  combats  is,  perhaps,  that 
given  in  the  De  laudihus  Paviae,  early  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
These  games  were,  as  the  palii,  originally  connected  with  the  chief 
festivals  of  the  city,  but  early  in  the  fifteenth  century  they  met  with 
scant  favour  from  religious  reformers.  Mr.  Heywood  shows  that 
at  Perugia  they  were  suppressed,  though  with  great  difficulty,  by 
S.  Bernardino  in  1427.  With  this  he  might  compare  the  agitation  for 
the  abolition  of  the  women's  races  and  the  bull-baiting  which  the  more 
religious  inhabitants  of  Brescia  thought  out  of  keeping  with  their  most 
sacred  feast. 

Football  is  more  slightly  treated,  and  the  subject  is  confined  to  the 
more  elaborate  game  of  the  seventeenth  century,  of  which  there  are  full 
contemporary  descriptions.  Yet  a  good  many  interesting  details  might 
be  collected  from  earlier  Florentine  history.  Mr.  Heywood  believes  that 
football  and  the  essentially  Italian  game  of  pallone,  different  as  they  are 
now,  were  evolved  from  a  common  source.  There  is  much  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  this  view,  but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  trace  the  evolution  of 
the  game  of  ball  in  Italy,  and  a  further  work  by  the  author  on  this 
subject  would  be  welcome.    For  the  present  volume  all  those  who  love 
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the  history  of  sport  or  of  Italy  will  be  grateful.  It  is  as  light  as  it  is 
learned,  while  the  excellent  illustrations  and  pleasant  type  and  form  give 
it  an  added  charm.  E.  Armstrong. 

Henry  VIII.     By  A.  F.  Pollard,  M.A.    New  edition. 
(London  :  Longmans.     1905.) 

The  first  edition  of  this  work,  published  in  1902,  was  a  large  and  very 
sumptuous  volume  belonging  to  the  series  of  monographs  of  great 
sovereigns  issued  by  Messrs.  Goupil  &  Co.  Like  the  other  volumes  of 
that  series  it  was  adorned  with  contemporary  portraits  and  other  works 
of  art  beautifully  engraved  ;  but  it  was  totally  destitute  of  footnotes  and 
references  to  authorities  for  the  facts  related  by  the  author.  In  the 
present  handy  volume  these  conditions  are  altered ;  footnotes  and 
references  to  authorities  are  supplied,  and  there  is  but  one  single  illustra- 
tion, the  fat  face  of  old  Harry  himself,  from  a  chalk  drawing  of  Holbein, 
engraved  as  a  frontispiece.  For  the  use  of  the  student  the  present  form 
is  decidedly  preferable,  and  it  does  better  justice  to  the  author  himself, 
as  we  know  now  exactly  the  evidences  on  which  each  particular  state- 
ment rests.  The  book  is  certainly  the  result  of  great  industry  and 
very  high  ability.  There  ought  to  be  some  demand  for  a  really 
careful  biography  of  so  prominent  a  king,  written  from  the  abundant 
sources  of  information  now  available ;  and  in  this  respect  at  least 
Mr.  Pollard's  work  stands  alone.  As  to  the  judgments  formed  by  the 
author,  though  they  are  those  of  a  real  student  of  history,  some  of 
them  will  undoubtedly  be  thought  open  to  question,  and  not  least  the 
moral  judgment  passed  upon  Henry  VIII's  own  character,  which  on  the 
whole  will  strike  most  people  as  a  little  too  favourable.  Mr.  Pollard, 
indeed,  admits  that  Henry  'ruled  in  a  ruthless  age  with  a  ruthless  hand,' 
but  sums  up  rather  strangely  that  he  was  the  right  man  for  the  '  peace 
and  comfort '  of  England  '  in  her  hour  of  need.'  What  great  crisis  was 
at  hand  that  was  not  brought  on  by  Henry  himself  it  is  not  very  easy  to 
see ;  nor  how  it  contributed  to  England's  peace  and  comfort  to  have  a 
king  who  disposed  of  the  lives  and  property  of  his  subjects  almost  as  he 
pleased.  For,  coming  to  the  throne  with  an  undisputed  title,  he  lopped 
off  the  heads  of  all  the  nobility  who  stood  at  all  near  the  crown  ;  and, 
left  by  his  father  the  richest  prince  in  Christendom,  he  soon  dissipated 
the  hoarded  wealth,  made  wars  for  his  own  pleasure,  taxed  his  people 
inordinately,  levied  forced  loans  from  the  repayment  of  which  he  was 
twice  absolved  by  parliament,  and  after  his  great  pillage  of  the  church 
and  the  monasteries  ended  by  debasing  the  currency. 

In  these  things  we  surely  see  a  character  of  intense  selfishness,  and 
apparently  Mr.  Pollard  does  not  dispute  the  fact.  Yet  the  simplest  ex- 
planation of  his  extraordinary  career — that  it  was  due  to  selfishness 
combined  with  power  and  a  wonderful  deal  of  diplomatic  cunning — does 
not  seem  altogether  to  recommend  itself  to  Mr.  Pollard.  Henry  was 
conscientious  forsooth ;  '  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  his  asser- 
tion ....  that  he  was  impelled  to  question  his  marriage  by  the  dictates 
of  conscience  '  (p.  178).  On  the  very  next  page,  it  is  true,  there  is  a 
curious  qualification  of  this  statement :  *  Conscience,  however,  often 
moves  men  in  directions  indicated  by  other  than  conscientious  motives.' 
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This  is  very  refined  metaphysics,  and  for  my  part  I  give  it  up.  Let  us 
come  from  the  general  to  the  particular,  and  see  what  Mr.  Pollard  has  to 
say  ahout  the  influences  that  led  to  that  great  turning  point  in  the  reign — 
the  divorce  from  Catherine  of  Aragon.  Objections,  as  Henry  knew,  had 
been  raised  to  the  marriage  from  the  first ;  '  and  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  his  confidence  in  its  validity  would  have  remained  unshaken  but 
for  extraneous  circumstances  of  a  definite  and  urgent  nature.'  Those 
circumstances,  as  we  understand  from  Mr.  Pollard,  were  the  deaths  of 
four  infant  children  and  the  loss  of  all  hope  that  Catherine  would  give 
him  a  son,  though  his  daughter  Mary  remained.  The  king's  passion  for 
Anne  Boleyn  was  not  the  great  ruling  cause.  Whoever  desires  to  know 
Mr.  Pollard's  reasons  for  this  opinion  will  find  them  stated  in  pp.  186-7 ; 
but  it  is  curious  to  read,  as  one  of  them,  that  Henry  *  lavished  vast  sums 
to  obtain  verdicts  in  his  favour  from  most  of  the  universities  in  Christen- 
dom.' If  this  be  a  proof  of  his  conscientiousness,  there  are  others 
equally  forcible,  which  Mr.  Pollard  does  not  give  us.  For  instance,  the 
papal  nuncio,  De  Burgo,  while  he  was  still  in  England  in  1533  (and 
Henry  felt  his  presence  very  useful  to  make  his  subjects  believe  that  he 
still  respected  the  authority  of  Rome),  in  remonstrating  with  him  for  the 
measures  he  was  even  then  taking,  said 

the  world  would  find  it  strange  that  he,  who  had  formerly  written  in  favour  of 
the  pope's  authority,  would  thus  annul  it  against  God,  reason,  and  the  obedience 
he,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessors,  had  himself  given  to  this 
pope. 

But  Henry  in  his  reply  put  the  matter  very  nicely — 

that  it  was  quite  true  that  he  had  written  books  in  favoiur  of  the  pope,  but  he 
had  studied  the  question  more  deeply  and  found  the  contrary-  of  what  he  had 
written  to  be  true  ;  and  that  possibly  they  might  yet  give  him  occasion  to  study 
further,  and  reconfirm  what  he  had  written,  intimating  that  it  only  depended 
on  the  pope  complying  with  his  wishes. 

Such  was  the  account  Henry  himself  gave  of  his  own  sincerity. 

If  this  report  be  held  untrustworthy  because  it  is  related  by 
Chapuys,  who  indeed  did  not  hear  the  conversation,  but  certainly  had 
the  account  of  it  from  the  nuncio  himself,  let  us  take  another  instance 
which  Mr.  Pollard  himself  invites  us  to  consider.  Mr.  Pollard  thinks 
that  the  story  of  the  bishop  of  Tarbes  having  been  the  first  to  suggest 
doubts  of  the  validity  of  Henry's  marriage  has  been  unduly  discredited  as  a 
diplomatic  fiction,  I  pass  over  some  other  arguments — weak  enough,  as 
it  seems  to  me — in  opposition  to  what  I  have  myself  written  upon  the 
subject,  and  will  only  notice  one  plea.  '  It  is  rather  a  strong  assumption,' 
says  Mr.  Pollard,  '  to  suppose,  in  the  entire  absence  of  positive  evidence, 
that  Henry  and  Wolsey  were  lying.'  What  positive  evidence  would  Mr. 
Pollard  have  ?  The  fact  appears  tolerably  clear  in  Wolsey's  own  letters 
to  the  king,  which  I  think  it  requires  a  very  subtle  intellect  to  interpret 
otherwise.  The  first  step  towards  the  divorce  was  taken  by  the  king  in 
profound  secrecy  in  May  1527,  when  he  permitted  himself  to  be  summoned 
in  private  before  Wolsey  and  Archbishop  Warham  to  see  if  he  could  justify 
his  marriage  against  objections  that  might  be,  or  had  been,  raised  to  it. 
Warham,  indeed,  had  opposed  the  match  originally,  and  being  a  mere 
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legalist  was  prepared  to  treat  the  matter  judicially  from  a  canon  law  point 
of  view.  The  qu6en,  however,  had  news  of  what  had  been  doing,  and  was 
intensely  distressed  about  it  just  at  the  time  that  Wolsey  was  on  his 
departure  for  France.  On  his  way  the  cardinal  visited  first  Warham,  and 
afterwards  Bishop  Fisher  at  Eochester,  and  he  reported  to  the  king  his 
interviews  with  each.  He  told  Warham  of  the  queen's  alarm  and  how 
the  king  had  sought  to  quiet  her,  telling  her  that  the  doubt  had  been 
raised  by  the  bishop  of  Tarbes,  and  that  be  was  only  anxious  to  discover 
the  truth.  Warham  wondered  how  the  queen  had  come  to  hear  of  it,  but 
said  she  must  abide  the  result,  even  if  it  turned  out  to  be  unpleasant. 
With  Fisher  the  cardinal  had  to  be  more  on  his  guard.  He  first  carefully 
ascertained  from  him  how  much  had  come  to  his  ears  already  ;  and  then 
told  him  the  story  of  the  doubt  raised  by  the  bishop  of  Tarbes,  and  the 
secret  inquiry  which  was  meant  to  set  it  at  rest,  '  declaring  the  whole 
matter  unto  him  at  length,  as  ivas  devised  with  your  highness  at  York 
Place,'  writes  Wolsey  to  the  king.  He  told  Fisher  that  the  king  had  been 
anxious  to  keep  the  inquiry  strictly  private,  but  somehow  it  had  come  to 
the  queen's  knowledge,  who  had  been  so  vexed  at  the  discovery  and  so 
indiscreet  that  she  had  made  it  public.  On  this  Bishop  Fisher  blamed 
the  queen  '  for  giving  so  light  credence  to  so  weighty  a  matter  '  when  the 
king  was  taking  steps  that  were  necessary  even  for  her  own  honour. 
That  was  the  idea  Wolsey  had  conveyed  to  him.  He  proposed  accord- 
ingly to  speak  with  the  queen  when  he  should  see  her  himself  in  a  way 
to  set  matters  right.  But  of  course  this  would  have  been  ruinous  to  the 
king's  purpose,  and  Wolsey  artfully  persuaded  him  to  say  nothing  about 
it  to  her  unless  by  the  king's  express  command.  Was  there  no  suborna- 
tion of  lying  between  the  king  and  Wolsey  ?  James  Gaikdnee. 


Die    Doppelehe  des  Landgrafen  Philipp  von.  Hessen.     Von  William 
Walter  Eockwell.      (Marburg :  Elwert.     1904.) 

This  book  is  remarkable  not  merely  for  the  fact  that  it  is  written  in 
German  by  an  American  theological  lecturer  of  Andover,  Massachusetts, 
but  for  the  extent  and  minuteness  of  the  research  which  it  embodies. 
The  footnotes  and  references  occupy  about  two-thirds  of  the  volume,  and 
the  number  of  authorities  used  and  the  range  of  illustrations  brought  to 
bear  upon  this  singular  episode  are  truly  enormous.  As  a  theologian 
Mr.  Eockwell  is  not  primarily  interested  in  the  historical  importance  of 
Philip's  bigamy.  He  does  not  work  out  its  effects  upon  the  Eeformation 
in  Germany,  serious  though  it  appears  when  we  consider  such  utterances 
as  King  Ferdinand's  assertion  that  he  had  long  been  inclined  towards 
Lutheran  doctrines,  but  had  been  alienated  by  this  incident.  Nor  does 
Mr.  Eockwell  develope  its  influence  in  undermining  the  strength  of  the 
Schmalkaldic  league  and  possibly  destroying  the  chance  of  an  alliance 
with  England.  To  the  historian  this  appears  the  really  important  aspect 
of  the  affair.  Mr.  Eockwell,  on  the  other  hand,  deals  with  the  question 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  theologian — or  perhaps  one  would  say  of 
the  canonist,  if  the  word  can  be  used  of  a  protestant  writer. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  on  the  subject  from  this  as  well  as  from  the 
historian's  point  of  view.     Primarily  the  episode  is  the  most  vivid  illus- 
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tration  of  the  difficulties  in  which  protestant  theologians  were  involved  by 
the  rejection  of  hitherto  recognised  authorities  in  the  church  and  the 
substitution  of  the  Scriptures  as  the  infallible  guide  in  all  cases  of  con- 
science. In  face  of  the  bigamy  and  polygamy  practised  by  Abraham, 
David,  and  other  Old  Testament  worthies,  whose  general  conduct  is  held 
up  as  laudable,  Luther  and  Melanchthon  found  it  impossible  to  give  a 
logical  refusal  to  Philip  of  Hesse's  request  for  a  similar  licence.  Philip 
himself  got  into  the  trouble  not  because  he  was  worse  than  other  princes 
of  his  time,  but  because  he  had  scruples  with  which  they  were  not  troubled. 
He  would  not  live  the  life  of  Francis  I,  for  instance,  because  he  could  not 
conscientiously  partake  of  the  sacrament  under  such  conditions  ;  and  it 
appears  that  when  once  he  had  got  his  second  '  wife  '  he  was  faithful  to 
her.  The  protestant  theologians  regarded  bigamy  as  a  thing  for  which 
a  dispensation  might  be  granted  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  a  worse  evil. 
In  this  they  adopted  a  position  held  at  times  by  various  popes.  Henry 
IV  of  Castile  had  been  granted  a  curious  dispensation  permitting  him  to 
take  a  second  wife  without  divorcing  the  first,  on  condition  that  if  within 
a  specified  time  he  had  no  issue  by  the  second  wife  he  should  return  to 
the  first ;  ^  and  Clement  VII  had  suggested  a  similar  arrangement  to 
Henry  VIII.  Other  protestant  divines  went  further  and  thought  poly- 
gamy permissible  per  se,  a  view  which,  as  Mr.  Rockwell  shows,  survived 
the  Thirty  Years'  War.  PhiUp  himself  permitted  bigamy  in  other  cases 
besides  his  own,  and  Luther  feared  lest  it  should  be  generally  established. 
He  had,  of  course,  in  mind  the  polygamistic  practices  of  the  Miinster 
anabaptists — practices  which,  as  Mr.  Rockwell  points  out,  had  a  curious 
idealistic  side,  viz.  the  rigid  restriction  of  matrimony  to  the  first  of  the 
functions  alleged  for  its  institution  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  But 
there  were  endless  divergences  of  doctrine  on  the  subject,  impartially 
revealed  in  Mr.  Rockwell's  treatise.  Two  slight  errors  we  have  noted : 
the  b&nedictum  divartium  (p.  294)  of  which  Clerk  wrote  to  Wolsey  in 
1526  was  not  the  divorce  of  Henry  VIII  and  Catherine  of  Aragon,  but 
the  release  of  Francis  I  from  his  engagement  to  marry  Eleanor  of  Spain. 
Brewer  was  misled  by  the  phrase,  but  his  mistake  has  been  corrected  by 
Dr.  Ehses.  And  the  principessa  on  whose  accoimt  (p.  303)  Charles  V 
dreaded  Catherine's  divorce  was  not  the  queen  herself,  but  her  daughter 
Mary,  whose  title  to  the  throne  would  thereby  be  destroyed.  On  the 
whole  Mr.  Rockwell  has  produced  a  treatise  learned,  exhaustive,  and 
as  ino£fensive  as  possible  on  an  important  but  somewhat  unsavoury 
topic.  A.  F.  Pollard. 


Die  iiberseeischen  Untemehmungen  der  Welser  und  ihrer  Gesellschafter. 
Von  KoNBAD  Haeblee.     (Leipzig  :  Hirschfeld.     1903.) 

The  scene  in  which  the  greater  part  of  this  book  is  laid  is  Venezuela ;  it 
is  dedicated  to  the  present  representatives  of  the  Welser  family,  and  it 
pourtrays  that  famous  firm  as  pioneers  of  recent  German  colonial  projects 

'  The  authority  for  this  statement,  which  Mr.  Kockwell  complains  of  not  finding 
in  the  first  edition  of  the  present  writer's  Henry  VIII,  is  the  Spanish  Calendar,  ii.  379 
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in  South  America.  No  one  is  better  qualified  to  write  sucli  a  book  than 
Dr.  Haebler  :  the  friend  of  the  present  king  of  Saxony,  who  married  the 
infanta  of  Portugal  and  took  Dr.  Haebler  with  him  to  that  country  in 
1889,  his  historical  studies  have  centred  in  the  connexion  between 
Germany  and  Spain  and  Portugal,  a  connexion  which  was  particularly 
close  in  the  early  sixteenth  century,  and  which  alone  made  these  oversea 
enterprises  of  the  Welsers  possible.  Dr.  Haebler  is  sparing  of  his  refer- 
ences and  gives  no  bibliography  ;  but  we  gather  that  his  book  is  based 
almost  exclusively  upon  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonial  archives, 
and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  this  minute  and  highly 
interesting  chapter  of  colonial  enterprise  and  adventure.  It  deserves  the 
attention  of  all  students  of  sixteenth-century  and  colonial  history. 
Nevertheless  to  represent  the  Welsers  as  pioneers  of  German  colonisation 
surely  involves  a  misconception  of  their  objects  and  ambitions.  They 
were  an  international  financial  firm,  and  had  no  more  national  aspirations 
than  their  successors,  the  Eothschilds  of  to-day.  If  they  transported 
German  miners  to  Venezuela,  it  was  not  because  these  miners  might 
found  a  German  colony,  but  because  they  were  more  skilled  than  others 
in  extracting  gold  and  other  metals.  This  branch  of  the  enterprise 
failed,  and  the  Welsers  then  began  with  quite  as  much  zest  to  import 
negro  slaves  into  the  colony.  This  met  with  more  success,  but  it  did 
not  tend  to  make  Venezuela  any  more  German.  The  exploitation  of 
Venezuela  cannot  in  fact  be  regarded  properly  as  either  a  German  or  a 
colonial  enterprise.  The  Welsers  owed  their  charters  to  the  fact  that 
Charles  V  happened  to  be  sovereign  of  Germany,  Spain,  and  Venezuela, 
and  had  financial  reasons  for  granting  a  German  firm  like  the  Welsers 
concessions  at  the  expense  of  his  Spanish  subjects.  Venezuela  was  really 
a  Spanish  acquisition  ;  the  Welsers  were  always  at  loggerheads  with  the 
ST^&mBh  audiencia  at  San  Domingo,  and  jealousy  between  their  employes 
and  Spanish  settlers  was  the  main  cause  of  their  failure.  Their  position 
in  fact  became  untenable  as  Charles  V  grew  more  Spanish  in  sympathies, 
and  would  in  any  case  have  been  lost  when  the  personal  union  between 
Germany  and  Spain  ceased  with  the  accession  of  Philip  II.  Nor  was 
their  enterprise,  strictly  speaking,  an  attempt  at  colonisation  :  it  was  a 
financial  speculation,  not  an  attempt  to  found  a  new  nation  across  the 
seas.  El  Dorado  was  the  bait  with  which  adventurers  were  tempted  ; 
they  went  out  to  find  gold  mines,  not  to  found  colonies,  and  even  this 
attempt  was  foiled  by  the  superior  dash  or  luck  of  the  Spaniards,  who 
made  the  west  coast  of  South  America  their  basis  and  penetrated  to  the 
gold  districts  before  the  expeditions  which  the  Welsers  organised  from 
Venezuela.  Colonies  are  not  made  that  way ;  indeed  they  are  not  made 
at  all,  they  grow.  This  is  only  a  criticism  from  a  poHtical  point  of  view. 
From  the  historical  point  of  view  Dr.  Haebler  deserves  our  thanks  and  our 
congratulations.  His  book  is  full  of  daring  adventures,  bold  discoveries, 
murderous  crimes.  There  is  some  of  the  fascination  of  Hakluyt  about 
it,  and  its  only  serious  defect  is  the  absence  of  a  map,  which  makes  it 
impossible  to  trace  with  any  success  the  explorations  of  Philip  von 
Hutten,  Ambrose  Ehinger,  and  the  rest  of  the  bold  buccaneers. 

A.  F.  POLLABD. 
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The  Cambridge  Modern  History.  Planned  by  the  late  Lord  Acton,  LL.D. 
Edited  by  A.  W.  Ward,  Litt.D.,  G.  W.  Prothero,  Litt.D.,  and 
Stanley  Leathes,  M.A.  Vol.  III.  The  Wars  of  Religion.  Vol.  VIII. 
T/ie  French  Bevolution.     (Cambridge  :  University  Press.     1904.) 

These  two  volumes  deal  with  two  periods  in  which,  for  different  reasons, 
the  centre  of  interest  in  European  politics  lies  mostly  in  France.  In  the 
sphere  of  politics  the  chief  result  of  the  struggle  between  Reformation 
and  counter-Reformation,  between  1559  and  1610,  was  the  reconstitu- 
tion  of  the  French  national  monarchy  under  Henry  IV  and  the  attainment 
of  the  zenith  of  the  Tudor  despotism  in  England  under  Elizabeth.  In 
vol.  viii.  we  witness  the  destruction  of  the  monarchy  which  Henry  IV 
had  re-established  in  the  cause  of  national  unity  by  the  assertion  of  the 
claims  of  the  individual  against  the  state.  In  one  case  the  danger  to 
France  came  from  the  militant  Catholicism  of  the  counter-Reformation  and 
Philip  II  of  Spain,  in  the  other  from  the  anti-revolutionary  crusade  of  the 
European  powers.  One  is  naturally  tempted  to  compare  the  two  volumes 
with  the  corresponding  ones  of  their  predecessor,  the  Histoire  Gendrale, 
edited  by  M.  Ernest  Lavisse  and  the  late  Alfred  Rambaud,  the  more 
so  as  France  is  the  centre  of  interest.  The  English  volumes  have  the 
undeniable  advantage  of  covering  a  smaller  range,  with  greater  opportunity 
for  detailed  treatment.  They  are  full  of  well-attested  facts.  But  from 
the  point  of  view  of  attractiveness  of  style  and  matter  the  English 
book  falls  behind  the  French.  Its  writers  have  not  the  French  knack  of 
dovetailing  a  striking  incident  or  quotation  into  a  perforce  heavy  narra- 
tive. All  of  them  possess  learning  and  industry  ;  but  taken  as  a  whole 
their  product  is  but  dull  reading,  though  there  are  exceptions.  The 
English  ambition  to  group  different  countries  under  some  general  head- 
ing is  also  a  little  confusing.  For  instance,  all  we  can  learn  about  the 
early  years  of  Queen  Elizabeth  appears  under  Mary  Stewart  and  Philip  II 
of  Spain  :  it  is  only  her  last  years  that  are  given  a  chapter  to  themselves. 
The  simpler  arrangement  of  the  French  editors,  if  it  leads  to  some  repeti- 
tion, at  any  rate  supplies  the  minor  countries,  which  are  precisely  those 
about  which  information  is  not  easy  to  get  at,  with  their  fair  share  of 
space.  Here,  in  vol.  iii.  there  is  but  little  account  of  the  affairs  of 
Moldavia  and  Transylvania,  for  instance  ;  perhaps  they  are  reserved  with 
Russia  for  the  succeeding  volume. 

No  fewer  than  sixteen  writers  contribute  to  the  third  volume  of  the 
History.  Of  the  twenty-two  chapters  comprising  it  Mr.  George  Edmund- 
son  contributes  three,  Professor  A.  J.  Butler,  Dr.  A.  W.  Ward,  Dr.  Sidney 
Lee,  and  Major  Hume  two  each,  and  Messrs.  A.  A.  Tilley,  R.  Nisbet  Bain, 
T.  G.  Law,  E.  Armstrong,  R.  Dunlop,  Stanley  Leathes,  J.  Neville  Figgis, 
Dr.  Moritz  Brosch,  Mr.  J.  K.  Laughton,  Count  Ugo  Balzani,  and  Mr. 
S.  R.  Gardiner  one  apiece.  Mr.  Butler  begins  the  volume  somewhat 
abruptly  with  a  rather  dull  chapter  on  the  French  wars  of  religion  ;  but 
he  is  much  more  interesting  in  the  other  chapter  for  which  he  is  respon- 
sible, on  the  end  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  Mr.  Tilley  contributes  an 
illuminating  chapter  on  French  Humanism  and  Montaigne.  The  stormy 
episodes  of  the  Valois  and  Bathory  elections  in  Poland  are  described  by 
Mr.  Nisbet  Bain.  Dr.  Moritz  Brosch  narrates  the  victories  of  Solyman 
and  Barbarossa,  and  Dr.  Ward  the  history  of  the  empire  under  Ferdinand  I, 
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Maximilian  IT,  and  Rudolf  II.  Other  chapters  would  have  benefited  by 
such  sketches  of  major  characters  as  those  by  which  Dr.  Ward  beguiles 
the  tedium  of  the  narrative  of  successive  intrigues,  counter-intrigues,  and 
petty  wars  which  make  up  German  history  from  1555  to  IGIO.  Mr. 
Edmundson  has  a  more  inspiriting  theme  to  deal  with  in  his  three  most 
readable  chapters  on  the  revolt  in  the  Netherlands  and  the  rise  of  the 
Dutch  republic.  The  late  Mr.  T.  G.  Law  contributes  an  admirable 
chapter  on  Mary  Stewart,  holding  the  balance  accurately  and  making 
Mary  neither  a  martyr  nor  an  adventuress,  but  simply  a  beautiful  and 
ambitious  woman,  placed  in  circumstances  of  exceptional  difficulty.  The 
Elizabethan  naval  war  is  in  the  expert  hands  of  Professor  Laughton,  who 
brings  out  very  clearly  the  main  causes  of  the  English  victory  over  the 
Armada,  superiority  in  ordnance  and  more  modern  tactics.  Dr.  Sidney 
Lee  deals  with  the  last  years  of  Elizabeth  from  both  the  political  and  the 
literary  side,  and  we  have  to  thank  him  for  excellent  sketches  of  Burleigh 
and  Essex.  In  chapter  xii.  Mr.  Armstrong  narrates  the  history  of 
Tuscany  and  Savoy  under  the  Medicean  dynasty  and  Emanuel  Philibert 
and  his  successors  with  more  adequate  detail  than  falls  to  its  lot  in 
Lavisse  and  Eambaud,  though  we  miss  a  full  account  of  Venetian 
history.  Naples  and  Sicily  are  treated  of  under  the  history  of  Spain. 
Chapter  xiii.,  on  Rome  under  Sixtus  V,  from  the  pen  of  Count  Ugo 
Balzani,  describes  the  reorganisation  of  the  States  of  the  Church  as  well 
as  the  exterior  relations  of  the  papacy  from  1585  to  1590.  Major  Hume 
writes  on  Philip  II  and  Philip  III,  treating  Philip  II  from  a  more 
sympathetic  point  of  view  than  the  traditional  one.  Chapter  xv.,  on 
Britain  under  James  I,  is  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Mr.  Gardiner.  Mr.  E. 
Dunlop  tells  the  turbulent  history  of  Elizabethan  Ireland  and  the  settle- 
ment, while  Mr.  Stanley  Leathes  writes  on  Henry  IV  of  France.  An 
exceedingly  well- written  and  suggestive  chapter  on  the  growth  of  political 
thought  in  the  sixteenth  century,  by  Mr.  Neville  Figgis,  closes  the 
volume. 

The  volume  on  the  French  Revolution  is  a  little  disappointing.     Its 
twenty-five  chapters   are   divided   between   thirteen  writers.     Professor 

F.  C.  Montague  contributes  five  of  these,  Mr.  J.  R.  Moreton  Macdonald 
four.  Dr.  J.  Holland  Rose  three.  Professor  Lodge,  Mr.  Henry  Higgs,  and 
Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson  two  each,  and  Messrs.  P.  F.  Willert,  Oscar  Browning, 
R.  P.  Dunn-Pattison,  G.  K.  Fortescue,  H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  Paul  Viollet,  and 

G.  P.  Gooch  one  each.  Mr.  Willert  opens  with  a  chapter  on  philosophy 
and  the  Revolution,  ranging  over  a  good  deal  of  ground,  from  Boucher 
and  Mariana  to  Jean- Jacques  Rousseau ;  it  is  in  consequence  a  little  sketchy, 
though  it  summarises  a  good  deal  of  information.  Professor  Montague, 
Mr.  Macdonald,  and  Mr.  Fortescue,  who  narrate  the  political  history  of  the 
Revolution  down  to  Brumaire,  seem  overweighted  by  the  constitutional 
and  narrative  details  they  have  had  to  crowd  into  a  small  space.  Character- 
isation and  picturesque  incident  have  been  sacrificed,  and  the  result  is 
crabbed  and  heavy.  This  self-denying  ordinance  is  not  the  only  fault  to 
be  charged  against  them.  They  are  distinctly  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
Revolution.  It  is  this  which  makes  possible  such  statements  as  that  of 
Mr.  Macdonald  that  the  ballot  to  the  legislative  assembly  was  left  to  the 
rogues  and  vagabonds.    M.  Aulard,  on  the  other  hand,  has  to  account  for 
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the  assembly  being  so  moderate  and  royalist  by  the  fact  that  the  primary 
elections  took  place  before  the  flight  to  Varennes.  Mr.  Dvmn-Pattison 
shows  the  same  prejudice  in  characterising  the  levies  of  1792  as  '  fanatics 
of  the  lower  orders,  impregnated  with  all  the  doctrines  of  Jacobinism,' 
who  '  never  took  any  active  part  in  the  war.'  M.  Aulard  makes  them, 
after  a  careful  weeding  effected  by  Dumouriez,  the  substance  of  the  army 
which  fought  at  Yalmy  and  Jemmapes.  Again,  it  is  scarcely  speaking 
dispassionately  to  characterise  the  assembly  '  as  one  in  which  passion 
stood  for  statesmanship  and  hypocrisy  for  patriotism.' 

One  turns  with  relief  to  Mr.  Wilson's  two  interesting  chapters  on  the 
naval  war  and  the  struggle  for  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  equally 
interesting  ones  of  Dr.  Holland  Rose  on  the  Egyptian  expedition  and  the 
second  coalition.  Rigid  compression  no  longer  seems  to  dominate  the 
style  in  these.  Mr.  Fisher  also  describes  the  revolution  of  Brumaire  in  a 
more  attractive  manner.  Mr.  Higgs  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  make 
the  two  useful  chapters  on  finance  (chapters  iii.  and  xxiii.)  anything 
but  dry.  The  account  of  French  law  in  the  age  of  the  Revolution,  by  M. 
Yiollet,  is  fuller  than  that  by  M.  Chenon  in  Lavisse  and  Rambaud,  and 
in  particular  clearly  explains  the  nature  and  importance  of  la  directe  in 
connexion  with  the  history  of  the  abolition  of  feudal  services.  Mr.  Dunn- 
Pattison  writes  on  the  general  war,  Professor  Lodge  on  the  European 
powers  and  the  Eastern  question,  and  on  the  extinction  of  Poland 
and  the  complicated  network  of  intrigues  between  Prussia,  Russia,  and 
Austria  which  brought  it  about.  In  the  chapter  on  '  The  Foreign  Policy 
of  Pitt  to  the  Outbreak  of  the  War  with  France,'  Mr.  Oscar  Browning 
shows  that  even  as  late  as  27  Dec.  the  French  foreign  minister  Le  Brun 
had  not  given  up  hope  of  explaining  away  the  decree  of  19  Nov.,  offering 
aid  to  all  peoples  desiring  liberty,  as  not  directed  against  England.  It 
was  indeed  one  of  those  impulsive  acts  to  which  popular  assemblies  are 
liable,  and  was  due  to  the  outburst  of  enthusiasm  over  the  victory  of 
Jemmapes.  But  the  reopening  of  the  Scheldt  was  a  practical  grievance, 
and  Pitt's  reply  on  81  Dec.  was  uncompromising.  The  last  chapter, 
*  Europe  and  the  French  Revolution,'  by  Mr.  Gooch,  traces  the  influence 
of  the  Revolution  in  the  different  European  countries.  The  width  of 
the  ground  to  be  covered  makes  it  iu  some  cases  rather  meagre  in  its 
information,  but  it  supplies  a  good  basis  for  the  study  of  the 
subject. 

One  topic  of  interest  seems  to  have  been  entirely  omitted,  the  effect  of 
the  Revolution  on  French  education.  The  scarcity  of  schools  and  colleges 
was  one  of  the  grievances  of  the  cahders.  The  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits 
left  a  void.  The  revolutionary  government  realised  it,  and  supplied  the 
need  by  laying  the  foundations  of  modern  French  primary  education,  as  well 
as  by  founding  places  of  higher  instruction,  like  the  Ecole  Polytechnique. 
But  the  word  education  does  not  appear  in  the  index  to  the  volume. 
The  reference  to  the  *  multitude  of  splendid  foundations '  on  p.  60 
needs  supplementing  by  an  account  of  the  serious  dearth  of  such 
things  in  many  parts  of  France.  The  social  work  of  the  revolutionary 
government,  which  was  the  most  abiding,  has  always  been  in  danger  of 
being  lost  sight  of  in  the  failure  of  the  constitutional  schemes,  and  calls  for 
more  emphasis  than  it  receives  here.     When  the  harvests  of  France  stood 
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to  the  harvests  of  England  as  three  to  eight,  social  reform  was  of  more 
interest  to  most  people  than  the  struggles  of  factions  for  supreme  power. 

W.  E.  Ehodes. 


John  Knox  and  the  Beformation.    By  Andrew  Lang. 
(London  :  Longmans.     1905.) 

The  present  volume  might  have  had  for  its  text  Milton's  aphorism, 
precipitated  in  the  heat  of  controversy,  that  '  new  presbyter  is  but  old 
priest  writ  large.'  '  There  was,'  quotes  Mr.  Lang  from  Erastas,  '  another 
fruit  from  the  same  tree,  that  almost  every  one  thought  men  had  the 
power  of  opening  and  shutting  heaven  to  whomsoever  they  would,'  and 
he  proceeds  to  comment  as  follows : — 

What  men  have  this  power  in  Scotland  in  1559  ?  Why,  some  five  or  six 
persons  who,  being  fluent  preachers,  have  persuaded  local  sets  of  protestants  to 
accept  them  as  ministers.  These  preachers  having  a  '  call ' — it  might  be  from 
a  set  of  perfidious  and  profligate  murderers— are  somehow  gifted  with  the 
apostolic  grace  of  binding  on  earth  what  shall  be  bound  in  heaven.  Their 
successors,  down  to  Mr.  Cargill,  who,  of  his  own  fantasy,  excommunicated 
Charles  II,  were  an  intolerable  danger  to  civilised  society.  For  their  edicts  of 
'  boycotting '  they  claimed  the  sanction  of  the  civil  magistrate,  and  while  these 
almost  incredibly  fantastic  pretensions  lasted  there  was  not,  and  could  not  be, 
peace  in  Scotland.  The  seed  of  this  upas  tree  was  sown  by  Knox  and  his  allies 
in  May  1559  (p.  117). 

Probably  the  majority  of  Englishmen  will  agree,  as  the  majority  of 
Scotsmen  will  certainly  disagree,  with  Mr.  Lang's  point  of  view  ;  but  dia- 
tribes like  the  passage  above,  addressed  to  Scotsmen  in  the  four-hundredth 
anniversary  of  Knox's  birth,  are  not  conducive  to  an  historical  spirit, 
and  Mr.  Lang  might  have  combined  more  of  the  suaviter  in  modo  with 
the  fortiter  in  re. 

Mr.  Lang's  book  is  thus  primarily  an  attack  upon  presbyterianism 
through  the  media  of  a  biography  of  Knox  and  a  criticism  of  Knox's 
History.  It  is  open  to  objection  from  three  points  of  view.  The 
criticism  of  the  History  is  pertinent  only  if  addressed  to  those  who  do 
not  know  what  original  authorities  are  and  regard  Knox's  History  as 
almost  inspired.  The  History,  as  Mr.  Lang  points  out,  was  written  long 
after  the  events  recorded  in  it,  Knox  never  revised  it  in  print,  and  no 
competent  historical  student  would  expect  it  to  be  free  from  serious 
inaccuracies.  That  Knox  was  less  honest  than  other  ecclesiastical 
historians  Mr.  Lang  scarcely  attempts  to  prove.  Secondly,  the  book 
cannot  be  accepted  as  a  biography  of  Knox ;  it  is  rather  a  brief  for  the 
advocatus  diaboli,  and  does  not  escape  the  censure  which  Mr.  Lang 
passes  upon  Knox's  History  for  being  *  the  work  of  an  old-fashioned 
advocate  rather  than  the  summing  up  of  a  judge  '  (p.  xi).  Mr.  Lang,  of 
course,  is  not  so  truculent  as  Knox,  and  he  pays  a  handsome  tribute  to 
the  Reformer's  private  character ;  but  he  has  no  sympathy  with  him,  and 
makes  no  attempt  to  bring  out  the  man's  greatness.  The  book  is  rather- 
a  criticism  of  other  biographies  than  a  biography  itself,  and  herein  lie 
at  once  its  value  and  its  limitations.  Thirdly,  we  think  Mr.  Lang 
attributes  too  much  evil  to  the  personal  influence  of  Knox.     The  century 
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and  a  quarter  of  strife  which  distracted  Scotland  was  not  due  exclusively 
to  Knox.  Scotland  would  probably  have  assumed  the  same  religious 
aspect  had  Knox  never  lived.  That  is  to  say,  the  church  in  Scotland 
would  probably  have  put  forth  and  exercised  much  the  same  despotic 
claims,  because  that  ecclesiastical  predominance  was  due  to  other  causes 
than  Knox's  career.  In  England  parliament,  the  lay  assembly,  was 
comparatively  strong,  while  convocation,  the  ecclesiastical  assembly, 
was  weak.  Parliament  was  fostered  by  the  Tudors  to  become  the  vehicle 
and  the  organ  of  national  and  especially  of  middle-class  feeling  ;  hence 
parliament  prevailed  over  convocation,  and  England  became  Erastian. 
But  in  Scotland  no  such  development  was  possible,  because  parliament 
was  insignificant.  Only  a  few  royal  burghs  sent  members  ;  in  the  shires 
only  tenants-in-chief  could  vote.  Parliament  could  be  no  organ  of 
popular  sentiment,  and  it  was  wont  to  delegate  its  functions  to  a  camarilla. 
Now,  the  growing  middle  classes  naturally  wanted  a  vent  for  their  feel- 
ings, and  they  found  it  in  the  kirk  of  the  Reformation.  Hence  the  kirk 
is  strong ;  it  prevails  over  parliament,  and  Scotland  becomes  theocratic. 
Popular  opposition  to  the  crown  takes  ever  an  ecclesiastical  colour. 
Instead  of  a  Grand  Remonstrance,  we  have  a  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant ;  instead  of  a  Speaker  being  held  in  his  chair  in  a  house  of 
parliament,  a  stool  is  hurled  at  a  preacher  in  a  church ;  an  Archbishop 
Sharp  and  not  a  Duke  of  Buckingham  feels  the  political  murderer's  knife. 
So  too  Melville  speaks  of  two  kingdom  s  in  the  language  of  Hildebrand, 
and  new  presbyter  is  but  old  priest  writ  large. 

Of  all  this  Mr.  Lang  takes  no  account.  John  Knox  is  to  him  the 
fons  et  origo  Tnali,  whereas  he  was  really  at  most  no  more  than  the 
means  of  introducing  the  Scottish  nation  to  its  natural  mate — the 
Calvinist  religion — and  the  introduction  would  have  come  in  any  case. 
Yet  the  book  has  many  merits,  though  it  is  not  free  from  casual  errors. 
It  should  always  be  read  with  the  ordinary  lives  of  Knox,  and  should  not 
be  read  without  one  or  other  of  them.  Mr.  Lang  shows  that  Knox's 
views  developed  gradually :  under  Edward  VI  he  took  the  orthodox 
Anglican  view  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  to  govern  the  church.  He  is 
severe  towards  Knox  because  he  judges  him  by  modern  standards ;  and 
2Jace  the  late  Lord  Acton  this  is  as  unfair  as  it  would  be  to  measure  the 
achievements  of  the  child  by  the  standard  of  the  adult.  It  presupposes 
that  morality  has  been  a  fixed  and  unvarying  quantity  instead  of  the 
painful  growth  of  ages.  Toleration  has  been  achieved  by  methods  of 
persecution,  and  liberty  by  coercion.  Perhaps  they  could  not  otherwise 
have  been  won  ;  at  any  rate  some  of  the  censures  passed  upon  the  dead 
are  as  irrational  as  the  condemnation  of  men  for  not  being  able  to  see 
before  it  was  light.  A.  F.  Pollard. 

La  Beine  Margot  et  la  Fin  cles  Valois  (1553-1615).   Par  Charles  Merki. 
(Paris:  Plon.     1905.) 

Improper  people  are  not  necessarily  important  or  even  interesting,  and 
it  is  doubtful  whether  Queen  Margot  is  worth  a  volume  to  herself.  Her 
memoirs  and  letters  are,  of  course,  to  a  student  of  French  literature  of  high 
value,  and  it  is  no  reflexion  on  M.  Merki's  very  considerable  skill  of 
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presentation  to  regard  the  long  extracts  from  them  as  the  most  attractive 
feature  of  the  book.  These,  however,  are  accessible,  and  may  with  profit 
be  read  in  their  entirety.  The  memoirs,  be  it  remembered,  were  written 
in  later  years  and  coloured  by  a  lively  imagination.  They  are  documents 
rather  human  than  historical.  Margot  was  often  meddlesome,  but  she 
rarely  took  a  prominent,  independent  line,  and  consequently  in  following 
her  track  we  have  to  wade  through  the  muddy  stream  of  curled  darlings, 
ruffling  swashbucklers,  irresistible  and  unresisting  maids  of  honour,  and 
then  toil  over  the  exhausted  fields  of  political  and  even  military  history. 
In  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  she  played  a  picturesque  if  passive 
part,  while  her  susceptibility,  unredeemed  by  reticence,  contributed  not  a 
little  to  the  tragedy  of  La  Molle  and  Coeonat.  As  between  the  two 
Henries,  her  brother  and  her  husband,  she  was  but  a  poor  tennis  ball 
tossed  to  and  fro  from  king  to  king.  Twice,  however,  she  did  accept  or 
assume  a  leading  role.  The  occasions  were  her  visit  to  Spa  to  cajole  the 
catholic  nobles  of  Hainault  to  her  brother  Alen9on's  cause,  and  her 
occupation  of  Agen  virtually  on  behalf  of  the  League.  More  weight 
might  have  been  given  to  the  former  incident ;  the  biographer  seems 
scarcely  to  have  followed  the  results  of  recent  research  upon  Alen9on's 
Netherlandish  enterprise.  With  Margot's  residence  at  Agen,  on  the  other 
hand,  begins,  in  our  opinion,  the  most  skilfully  composed  portion  of  the 
book.  Henceforth  it  is  biography  proper,  and  Margot  is  always  in  the 
forefront.  The  tedious  negotiations  for  her  divorce  are  judiciously  curtailed, 
and  freshest  of  all,  perhaps,  is  the  account  of  her  closing  days  in  and 
about  Paris,  when  this  last  survivor  of  the  elegant  Valois  decadence  became 
the  referee  for  all  who  wished  to  reintroduce  some  semblance  of  the 
splendour  and  gaiety  of  the  bad  old  times  into  the  clumsy,  ungraceful 
court  of  the  parvenu  Bourbons. 

M.  Merki  is  a  moderate  apologist  for  his  heroine's  moral  character. 
He  admits  a  too  ready  susceptibility,  and  does  not  deny  a  somewhat  liberal 
allowance  of  amours,  but  these,  he  believes,  were  not  so  numerous  nor  so 
revolting  as  the  legend  of  Queen  Margot  represents.  No  reasonable  man 
gives  credit  to  the  acrid  slanders  of  Huguenot  pamphlets,  such  as  the 
Divorce  Satiriqtie,  to  the  professional  indecencies  of  anecdotists  like 
Du  Vair,  nor  to  the  venal  calumnies  of  the  Bourbon  historian  Dupleix. 
Yet  the  reader  may  find  grounds  for  a  less  favourable  conclusion  in 
Margot's  exaggerated  liking  for  handsome  young  undesirables  to  her  dying 
day.  At  all  events  her  advocate  is  probably  unwise  in  setting  the  scandals 
out  at  length  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  a  summary  denial.  The 
imaginative  details  cleave  to  the  memory,  which  has  little  retentive  power 
for  the  commonplace  generalities  of  refutation. 

As  Margot's  apologist  her  biographer  is  almost  necessarily  severe 
towards  her  husband  and  mother.  The  former  in  this  connexion  can 
scarcely  be  more  roughly  handled  than  he  deserves,  but  something  less  than 
justice  is  done  to  Catherine.  Her  letters  show  very  genuine  anxiety  and 
distress  as  to  the  indiscretion  of  the  wayward,  vain  young  princess,  *  who 
thinks  herself  prettier  than  she  perhaps  is.'  The  author  quotes  passages 
from  the  queen's  remarkable  letter  of  25  April  1584,  but  omits  the  telling 
passages  which  distinguish  between  her  own  treatment  of  the  scandals  in 
her  household  and  that  of  Margot.     Catherine  as  a  young  wife  was  forced 
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to  obey  the  caprices  of  her  father-in-law  and  husband ;  when  she  became 
a  widow  the  cruel  necessities  of  her  position  prevented  her  from  driving 
important  nobles  into  disaffection  by  sending  away  their  disreputable 
daughters.  Margot  had  none  of  these  reasons  for  condoning  the  loose 
conduct  of  her  maids  of  honour,  to  whom  she  allowed  even  her  husband 
to  make  love,  giving  rise  to  the  suspicion  that  she  wished  for  reciprocity 
in  licence.  It  is  true  that  Catherine's  annoyance  was  caused  as  much  by 
the  political  as  by  the  amatory  vagaries  of  her  daughter.  Margot  at  more 
than  one  difficult  moment  blew  on  the  smouldering  dislike  of  her  favourite 
brother,  Alengon,  for  the  king,  while  the  queen-mother  worked  day  and 
night  to  create  a  friendlier  understanding.  Margot  has  been  credited  with 
that  strong  family  feeling  which  is  often  noticeable  in  peculiarly  disreputable 
households  ;  but  it  did  not  prevent  her  from  doing  her  near  relatives  any 
bad  turn,  when  it  suited  her  interest  or  caprice.  E.  Armsteong. 


L'Auberge  des  Princes  en  Exit :  Anecdotes  de  la  Cour  de  Bruxelles 
Ml  J^VII""  Sidcle.  Par  Ernest  GossAKT.  (Brussels:  Weissenburgh. 
1905.) 

'  A  Jesuit  father,  writing  from  Madrid  on  27  June  1637,  announces  the 
arrival  of  Charles  IV  of  Lorraine  at  Milan,  whence  he  intends  to  repair 
to  the  Netherlands,  where  already  are  Marie  de  Medicis  and  Gaston 
d'Orl^ans,  "  insomuch,"  he  observes,  "that  Flanders  has  become,  so  to 
speak,  une  auherge  de  seigneurs  franqais."  '  M.  Gossart,  in  a  series  of 
agreeably  written  chapters,  furnishes  some  account  of  the  principal 
visitors  at  this  hostelry  during  the  period  more  or  less  covered  by  the 
reign  of  Philip  IV  in  Spain.  We  thus  hear  something  of  the  court 
of  Brussels  under  the  '  archdukes  '  and,  more  especially  under  Isabel, 
after  the  death  of  her  husband  Albert— well  chosen  by  Philip  II  among 
all  the  candidates  for  the  hand  of  a  princess  '  whose  private  life,  ac- 
cording to  one  of  her  panegyrists,  was  that  of  a  poor  religious,  while 
her  public  life  was  that  of  a  great  queen.  The  other  viceroys  of  the 
Spanish  Netherlands  to  whose  courts  we  are  successively  introduced  are 
the  cardinal-infant  Ferdinand,  the  Jesuit- trained  Archduke  Leopold 
William,  and  the  lesser  Don  John  of  Austria.  Under  none  of  these 
rulers  was  the  court  of  Brussels  so  rigidly  modelled  on  the  Spanish 
prototype  as  might  be  supposed.  But  for  that  matter,  as  such  an 
account  as  Lady  Fanshawe's  in  her  charming  Memoirs  would  suffice  to 
show,  the  court  of  Philip  IV  itself  had  its  gentler  aspects  ;  and,  above  all, 
the  refining  and  softening  influences  of  art  and  literature  asserted  them- 
selves— the  former  more  especially— in  the  capital  of  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  as  they  did  in  that  of  Spain. 

What,  however,  was  neither  indigenous  nor  Spanish  at  Brussels  was 
the  infusion  of  a  spirit  which  may  be  comprehensively  called  the  Gallic 
spirit,  and  which  brought  with  it  every  element  of  disturbance,  both 
public  and  private,  that  could  have  been  introduced  into  a  well-disciplined 
and  decorous  government  and  court.  The  first  French  visitors  whose 
arrival  at  Brussels  is  chronicled  by  M.  Gossart  were  the  prince  and 
the  princess  de  Conde,  the  beautiful  Charlotte  Marguerite  de  Montmorency. 
Happy  were  it  for  the  good  fame  of  Henry  IV  could  this — nearly  the  last 
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— page  of  his  life's  story  be  blotted  from  its  book,  and  with  it  the  fatuous 
vaunt  put  into  the  royal  lips  by  Malherbe's  servile  muse  : — 

N'ai-je  pas  le  coeur  aussi  haut 
Et,  pour  oser  tout  ce  qu'il  faut, 
Un  aussi  grand  desir  de  gloire 
Que  j'avois  quand  je  couvri 
D'exploits  d'eternelle  memoire 
Les  plaines  d'Arques  et  d'lvri  ? 

A  score  of  years  passed,  and  after  the  lady  whom  Henry  had  designed 
— perhaps  at  an  untold  cost — to  make  his  mistress  came  his  widow,  Mary 
•de'  Medici,  fallen  from  power  but  not  from  pride  ;  and  a  year  after  the 
queen  her  younger  son,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  with  whose  policy  her  own 
was  soon  wholly  at  cross  purposes.  Apart  from  such  mysterious 
incidents  as  the  assassination  of  Gaston's  favourite,  Puylaurens,  the 
followers  of  the  queen  and  those  of  Monsieur  imported  into  the  LoY,r 
Countries  the  'fury  of  duels,'  then  at  its  height  in  France,  while  the 
•derided  wisdom  of  James  I  had  considerably  reduced  it  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Channel.  To  Brussels  also  carae,  in  the  fateful  year  1685,  when 
the  great  struggle  of  Richelieu  against  Spain  was  about  to  declare  itself, 
Gaston's  brother-in-law,  the  lackland  Duke  Charles  of  Lorraine,  of 
whose  vagaries  this  volume  contains  a  curious  account.  Something  is 
said  of  his  two  sisters,  and  much  of  Beatrix  de  Cusance,  whose  yearning 
beauty  appeals  to  us  even  from  the  reproduction  here  given  of  Van 
Dyck's  fascinating  portrait  at  Windsor.  She  was  the  '  second  wife ' 
of  Charles  of  Lorraine,  in  the  sense  that  Charlotte  von  Degenfeld  was 
the  second  wife  of  Charles  Lewis,  elector  palatine,  and  Margaret  von  der 
Saal,  the  second  wife  of  the  landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse — in  each  case 
with  authoritative  university  sanction.  If,  in  his  struggle  for  his  inheri- 
tance, Charles  of  Lorraine  was  something  more  than  a  pretender,  the 
son  of  Antonio  of  Crato,  Emmanuel,  who  after  renouncing  his  supposed 
claims  to  Portugal  took  refuge  in  Flanders  about  1625,  was  something 
less ;  as  to  our  own  Charles  II,  the  judgment  may  have  differed  on 
the  two  occasions  on  which  he  sojourned  at  Brussels  in  1649  and 
1658-60.  But  of  him  and  his  brothers,  and  of  yet  another  Brussels 
'  emigrant ' — but  she  alone  an  emigrant  by  her  own  free  choice — Christina 
of  Sweden,  who  in  1654  here  abjured  the  faith  of  her  fathers,  there  was 
little  to  say  germane  to  the  purpose  of  this  entertaining  volume.  It  is 
happily  named,  and  has  sufficient  unity  as  well  as  variety  of  subject  to 
render  its  earlier  portions  at  all  events  a  very  pleasant  accompaniment  to 
the  study  of  a  most  involved  period  of  history.  But,  abundant  as  the 
materials  are,  they  do  not  quite  hold  out ;  and  towards  the  close  of  his 
labours  the  bookmaker  is  a  little  too  obviously  anxious  to  rake  in  odds 
and  ends.  A.  W.  Ward. 

The  Beturn  of  the  Jetvs  to  England ;  being  a  chapter  in  the  History  of 
English  Law.  By  H.  S.  Q.  Henriques.  (London :  Macmillan, 
1905.) 

Mr.  Henriques  undertakes  to  show,  and  succeeds  in  proving,  that  no 
special  privileges  were  granted  by  Cromwell  to  the  Jews,  and  that  the 
importance  of  the  'Resettlement'  during  the  Protectorate  has  been  exag- 
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gerated.  Mr.  Lucien  Wolf's  theory  that  a  '  public  assurance  of 
protection '  was  given  the  Jews  by  Cromwell  on  4  Febr.  1658,  is 
easily  disproved.  It  rests  on  a  misreading  of  Burton's  Diary,  i.e.  upon 
a  quotation  from  the  remarks  of  the  editor,  J.  T.  Rutt,  not  from  Burton's 
text.  The  right  interpretation  of  the  so-called  resolution  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Council  of  State  is  uncertain.  There  is  quite  as  much  evidence  for 
the  view  adopted  by  Mr.  Gardiner  as  for  that  which  Mr.  Henriques 
accepts  from  Neal  (p.  52).  On  the  true  bearing  of  the  Robles  case, 
however,  Mr.  Henriques  seems  to  me  clearly  right  (p.  58),  and  he  is  also 
justified  in  refusing  to  accept  the  view  that  Cromwell  gave  John  Sadler  a 
special  authorisation  to  build  a  synagogue  (p.  59).  It  seems  clear,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  a  private  Jewish  cemetery  existed  from  1657,  and  a 
private  synagogue  existed  from  1659  or  earlier.  But  in  his  insistence  on 
the  legal  aspect  of  the  question  Mr.  Henriques  underestimates  the  extent 
to  which  the  laws  were  habitually  relaxed  in  favour  of  persons  who  were 
well  affected  to  the  government,  and  discreetly  avoided  public  exhibitions 
of  their  creed.  The  letter  of  the  constitution  did  not  prevent  catholics 
from  enjoying  a  considerable  amount  of  liberty,  though  the  Protector 
refused  to  grant  them  the  public  and  legal  toleration  Mazarin  asked,  and 
the  Jews  were  in  much  the  same  position  as  the  catholics.  The 
Protector's  connivance  was  of  greater  value  and  importance  to  the 
Jewish  community  than  Mr.  Henriques  is  disposed  to  allow.  Under 
Charles  II  and  James  II  the  community  grew  very  considerably  in  size, 
depending  still  not  on  any  legal  toleration,  but  on  the  favour  of  the 
government  and  the  power  of  the  sovereign  to  dispense  with  the  execution 
of  the  laws.  About  1663  the  meetings  in  the  Jewish  synagogue  ceased 
to  be  secret.  In  August  1664  Charles  promised  the  Jews  his  favour  so 
long  as  they  lived  peaceably  and  without  giving  scandal,  and  in  February 
1674  stopped,  by  an  order  in  Council,  proceedings  against  them  for 
exercising  their  religion.  In  November  1685  James  stopped  similar 
proceedings,  and  declared  it  to  be  his  will  that  they  should  'quietly  enjoy 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  whilst  they  behave  themselves  dutifully 
and  obediently  to  his  government '  (pp.  98,  100,  101,  106).  The  open 
favour  shown  the  Jewish  community  by  the  two  sovereigns  is  very  much 
to  their  credit,  and  forms  an  interesting  episode  in  the  history  of  their 
religious  policy. 

A  few  details  may  be  noted.  The  commission  to  General  Middleton 
to  treat  with  the  Jews,  referred  to  on  p.  72,  is  printed  at  length  in 
Scotland  and  the  Protectorate. '  There  are  several  mentions  of  the 
Jews  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  showing  that  they  were  beginning 
to  occupy  a  recognised  existence  in  England.  A  news-letter,  dated 
21  April  1664,  says,  speaking  of  18  April :  '  The  same  morning  the  Jews 
at  the  Exchange  offered  four  for  an  hundred  to  insure  no  war  to  be  with 
the  Dutch  in  three  months,'  which  is  confirmed  by  a  similar  entry  in  the 
diary  of  Pepys.  ^  Eeresby,  in  his  Diary,  speaks  of  a  poll-tax  on  the  Jews 
as  proposed  in  Parliament  during  1676.  ^     Still  more  curious  is  a  notice 

'  Scottish  History  Society,  1809,  p.  342. 

*  Report  of  the  Historical  MSS.  Commission  on  the  MSS.  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Heatkccte, 
p.  148. 

*  Diary,  ed.  Cartwright,  p.  96. 
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inserted  in  the  London  Gazette  for  8-11  Febr.  1674-5,  by  Sir 
Robert  Vyner,  lord  mayor  of  London,  announcing  that  one  Joshua 
Coniers  is  to  be  prosecuted  for  circulating  a  pamphlet  in  which  he 
accused  a  Jewish  priest  of  murdering  his  daughter.  Finally,  it  is 
odd  that  neither  Mr.  Henriques  nor  Mr.  Wolf  seems  to  have  noticed  the 
case  of  Anne  Curtyn,  'a  professed  Jewess,'  her  imprisonment  on  account 
of  her  religious  views,  and  subsequent  discharge  in  January  1649.  * 

C.    H.   FlETH. 

Who  Killed  Sir  Edmund  Berry  Godfrey  ?  By  Alfred  Marks.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Father  J.  H.  Pollen,  S.J.  (London :  Burns  & 
Gates.     1905.) 

Me.  John  Pollock's  book  on  The  Popish  Plot  has  revived  the  old 
controversies  which  cluster  round  its  subject,  and  the  evidence  is  once 
more  discussed.  Father  John  Gerard,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  The 
Popish  Plot  and  its  Newest  Historian,  1903,  vigorously  attacked  Mr. 
Pollock's  conclusions,  but  his  criticisms  were  chiefly  directed  to  the 
question  whether  Gates  was  at  St.  Omer  or  in  London  on  24  April 
1678,  and  to  the  history  of  the  abortive  movement  made  by  the  catholiqs 
in  1671  to  obtain  a  relaxation  of  the  penal  laws.  Neither  of  these  is  a 
vital  point.  What  Mr.  Pollock  did  was  to  suggest  a  plausible  explana- 
tion of  the  reason  why  Sir  Edmund  should  be  put  out  of  the  way.  Mr. 
Marks  meets  this  by  the  assertion  that  Godfrey  was  not  murdered  by  the 
Jesuits  or  by  any  private  enemies,  but  committed  suicide.  The  question 
turns  entirely  on  the  medical  evidence,  and  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
accepting  the  theory  of  suicide  always  has  been  that  the  condition  of 
Godfrey's  body  and  the  nature  of  his  wounds  seemed  to  be  conclusive 
proofs  of  murder.  The  surgeons  and  other  medical  experts  called  in 
during  the  inquiry  were  of  that  opinion.  Mr.  Pollock  states  the  case  on 
pp.  95-102  of  his  book,  and  accepts  their  view.  The  value  of  Mr.  Marks's 
contribution  to  the  history  of  the  Plot  consists  in  his  re-examination  of 
this  evidence.  He  quotes  at  length  the  opinion  of  a  competent  medical 
authority.  Dr.  Freyberger,  who  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  '  the  cause  of 
death  was  most  probably  internal  haemorrhage  from  wounds  that  were 
self-inflicted '  (p.  112).  The  point  most  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the 
theory  of  suicide  was  that  Godfrey's  neck  seemed  to  be  dislocated.  Dr. 
Freyberger  explains  the  appearances  which  led  to  this  conclusion  as 
follows : — 

The  head  and  neck,  being  the  lowermost  parts  of  the  body  as  it  lay  in  the 
ditch,  became  soonest  limp  :  there  was  no  direct  evidence  of  any  fracture  of  the 
neck  adduced  at  the  inquest  or  subsequent  inquiries  by  any  of  the  medical  or 
other  witnesses.  If  the  neck  had  been  '  distorted '  or  '  dislocated '  it  would 
have  become  fixed,  and  not  loose,  so  that  '  the  chin  could  be  turned  over  to 
either  shoulder.'  This  stifihess  would  have  persisted  after  death,  and  been 
obvious  to  all  who  saw  and  moved  the  body  (p.  110). 

The  phrases  in  inverted  commas  are  quotations  from  the  witnesses. 
Gther  signs  supposed  to  point  to  murder  are  explained  in  a  similar 
manner  as  consistent  with  the  theory  of  suicide. 

*  Middlesex  County  Records,  ill.  186. 
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It  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that  a  nineteenth-century  surgeon  may 
interpret  the  physical  phenomena  which  the  body  presented  more 
correctly  than  the  limited  knowledge  of  seventeenth-century  physicians 
enabled  them  to  do.  But  to  complete  Mr.  Marks's  argument,  and  to 
make  it  absolutely  conclusive,  he  should  have  printed  not  merely  Dr. 
Freyberger's  opinion  on  the  evidence,  but  the  evidence  submitted  to  Dr. 
Freyberger.  On  p.  108  he  states  in  general  terms  the  nature  of  the  case 
he  drew  up  and  laid  before  Dr.  Freyberger,  both  as  to  the  condition  of 
Godfrey's  body  and  as  to  his  mental  condition.  This  it  would  have  been 
better  to  give  in  an  appendix  and  at  length.  Though  the  author's  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  whether  Godfrey  was  murdered  at  Somerset 
House  or  not  brings  out  some  new  improbabilities  in  the  statements  of 
the  informers,  and  is  apart  from  that  of  some  little  interest,  it  tends  to 
withdraw  the  attention  of  the  reader  from  the  vital  point  upon  which  it 
was  necessary  to  concentrate  it.  The  question  of  the  variaticns  in  the 
different  reports  of  the  trials,  and  the  manner  in  which  evidence  was 
abridged  and  altered  by  contemporary  revisers,  is  another  minor  point 
(p.  70),  but  has  a  more  direct  bearing  on  the  value  of  the  depositions 
made  by  those  who  found  Godfrey's  body  (p.  86).  Yet,  though  Mr. 
Marks  does  not  arrange  his  matter  to  the  best  advantage,  and  digresses 
too  much  from  the  professed  subject  of  his  book,  it  is,  in  spite  of  these 
defects,  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  elucidation  of  the  Popish 
Plot.  The  presumption  is  now  in  favour  of  the  view  that  Godfrey  com- 
mitted suicide.  If  Mr.  Marks  had  reprinted  the  depositions  and  the 
other  testimonies  he  enumerates  it  would  have  been  possible  to  ascertain 
whether  other  modern  experts  agreed  with  Dr.  Freyberger,  and  whether 
the  case  submitted  was  sufficiently  full  and  complete.       C.  H.  Firth. 

Mimoires  du  Due   de    Choiseul,   1719-1785.     Publiees    par  Ferxajjd 
Calmettes.     (Paris :  Plon.     1904.) 

M.  Emile  Bourgeois  in  the  Bevue  Eistoriqne  for  May-June  1905 
has  drawn  attention  to  the  disappointing  nature  of  this  volume  as  far  as 
regards  the  quantity  of  new  material  it  contains.  Of  the  actual  letters 
and  memoirs  of  Choiseul  only  eighty  pages  of  this  book  are  absolutely  new 
to  the  public  ;  115  are  practically  new,  as  they  have  hitherto  appeared  only 
in  magazine  form  ;  the  remaining  250  pages,  except  for  M.  Calmettes'g 
own  brief  connecting  links  of  narrative,  are  old  material.  No  student  who 
wishes  to  use  this  book  for  purposes  of  historical  reference  should  omit  to 
read  M.  Bourgeois's  very  careful  criticism  of  its  historical  value  in  the 
article  to  which  we  have  referred,  a  criticism  to  which,  as  far  as  we  are 
aware,  no  answer  has  been  made  by  M.  Calmettes.  But  apart  from  the 
question  of  novelty  of  the  material  the  volume  still  remains  an  interest-  - 
ing  presentation  of  Choiseul's  character  and  career  as  a  whole,  chiefly 
through  the  medium  of  his  own  autobiographical  notes  and  memoirs, 
arranged  in  chronological  order. 

Choiseul  is,  of  course,  well  known  to  all  readers  of  eighteenth-century 
memoirs  and  letters,  but  rather  vaguely,  perhaps,  as  a  sparkling  genius 
whose  brilliancy  has  to  be  taken  very  much  on  trust.  But  in  these  pages 
he  is  very  much  alive.  Still,  though  we  now  see  him  before  us,  and  feel 
that  the  admiration  for  him  of  the  eighteenth-century  saloiis  is  perfectly 
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intelligible,  we  like  him  the  less.  One  thing,  it  is  true,  stands  out  clearly 
to  his  credit :  he  was  a  most  capable  administrator,  and  his  state  paper 
giving  an  account  of  his  reforms  in  the  army,  in  foreign  affairs,  and  in  the 
navy  is  ret  only  clear  but  convincing  as  to  his  efficiency.  He  was 
evidently  the  very  incarnation  of  French  directness  and  logical  acuteness  ; 
and  as  an  official  under  a  master  mind,  like  Napoleon's,  he  would  have 
been  invaluable  :  he  would  have  created  and  maintained  a  navy,  and  he 
would  without  doubt  have  been  a  great  finance  minister,  though  as  a  fact 
he  never  tried  his  hand  at  that  branch.  But  as  a  far-seeing  statesman 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  risen  much  above  the  level  of  his  compeers,  or 
to  have  had  a  more  fruitful  policy  than  his  miserable  master.  He 
clung  obstinately  and  slavishly  to  the  alliance  with  Spain  which  had 
acted  as  a  dead  weight  round  the  neck  of  France  almostly  continuously 
since  the  Bourbons  had  been  placed  on  the  Spanish  throne,  and  in  1765  he 
uttered  this  sentiment— not  surprising,  indeed,  at  the  time,  but  surprising 
from  a  man  who  laid  claims  to  high  statesmanship — II  ny  aura  que  la 
revolution  de  VAmerique  qui  arrivera,  viais  que  nous  ne  verrons  vrai- 
senihlahlement  point,  qui  remettra  V Angleterre  dans  Vetat  defaiblesse  oil 
clle  ne  sera  plus  a  craindre  en  Europe,  On  the  other  hand,  to  do  him 
justice,  it  is  only  fair  to  point  out  that  he  saw  very  clearly,  in  a  passage 
too  long  to  quote,  how  little  it  would  matter  to  England  to  have  a 
thoroughly  vicious  king  and  how  much  it  mattered  to  France ;  yet  even  in 
reading  this  interesting  passage  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Montesquieu 
had  written  before  him.  For  an  estimate  of  Choiseul's  achievements  as 
a  minister  it  would  be  doing  him  no  injustice  to  take  his  above-mentioned 
memoir  of  1765  as  fairly  exhaustive.^ 

Without  doubt,  however,  the  chief  interest  of  this  volume  lies  in  the 
revelation  of  Choiseul's  own  character.  We  have  suggested  above  that 
he  was  an  incarnation  of  French  lucidity  ;  he  was  also  an  incarnation  of 
all  that  made  the  society  of  the  ancien  regime  so  intellectually  brilliant 
and  so  morally  repulsive.  He  rose  to  power  largely  by  the  cynical  use  of 
his  personal  attractiveness  to  women ;  a  large  part  of  his  attention  as  a 
minister  was  devoted  to  arrangements  for  the  indulgence  of  his  master's 
lecherous  proclivities  in  a  manner  convenient  to  himself,  and  the  dazzling 
brilliancy  of  his  satire  spared  neither  women  nor  those  who,  like  the 
king,  had  heaped  favours  and  wealth  upon  him.  Even  when  receiving 
money  to  pay  his  debts  from  Louis  XVI  he  wrote  and  had  acted  at 
Chanteloup  a  skit  on  that  unfortunate  king's  dull  character.  But  apart 
from  the  circumstances  under  which  these  memoirs  were  written  their 
incisiveness  and  their  cruel  truthfulness  are  beyond  praise.  The  appre- 
ciations of  Louis  XV  remind  one  of  Junius  for  their  savage  epigram,  but 
have  the  additional  merit  of  astonishing  truth.  Here  is  an  extract  from 
one  of  them  which  may  stand  as  an  example  : — 

Apres  une  etude  suivie,  dont  rien  ne  m'a  jamais  distrait,  je  voyaisle  roi,  un 
homme  sans  ame  et  sans  esprit,  aimantle  nial  comnie  les  enfants  aiment  &  fairo 
souffrir  les  animaux,  ayant  tons  les  defauts  de  I'ame  la  plus  vile  et  la  nioins 
eclairee,  mais  nianquant  de  foi'ce,  A  I'age  ou  il  etait,  pour  faire  eclater  ses  vices 
aiTssi  souvent  que  la  nature  I'aurait  porte  k  les  montrer  :  par  exemple,  il  avu-ait. 


'  This  memoir  was  published  in  1848  in  the  Comptes  Eendus  de  I'Acadimie  dcs 
Sciences  Morales  et  Politiques. 
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comme  N^ron,  ete  enchante  de  voir  bruler  Paris  de  Bellevue  ;  rnais  il  n'aurait 
pas  eu  le  courage  d'en  donner  I'ordre  ;  le  spectacle  qui  lui  fei-ait  le  plus  grand 
plaisir  serait  celui  de  voir  les  executions  de  la  Greve,  niais  il  n'a  pas  le  courage 
d'y  aller  ,  ,  .  II  n'est  point  avare,  comme  on  le  croit ;  si,  etant  denue  de 
sentiments,  il  peut  avoir  une  vertu,  c'est  celle  d'etre  assez  noble  avec  I'argent ; 
il  n'en  donne  pas  de  lui-meme,  parce  que  ce  serait  faire  du  bien  et  qu'il  lui  est 
impossible  d'avoir  les  sentiments  de  I'obligcance. 

Basil  Williams. 

Memoirs  of  a  Boyal  Chaplain,  1729-1763 ;  TJie  Correspondence  of 
Edmund  Pyle,  D.D.,  toith  Samuel  Kerrich,  D.D.  Annotated  and 
edited  by  Albert  Hartshorxe.     (London  :  Lane.     1905.) 

Mr.  Hartshorne  is  the  possessor  by  inheritance  of  a  family  correspond- 
ence amounting  to  some  seven  thousand  letters  and  extending  from  1675 
to  1828,  a  treasure  which  must  be  rare  in  families  below  the  highest 
rank.  A  considerable  portion  of  it  centres  in  Samuel  Kerrich  (1G9G-1768), 
fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  vicar  of 
Dersingham,  in  Norfolk ;  and  it  is  to  him  that  the  letters  of  Edmund 
Pyle,  also  a  Cambridge  and  Norfolk  man  and  domestic  chaplain  to  Bishop 
Hoadly,  which  form  the  foundation  of  the  present  volume,  are  addressed. 
We  had  formed  high  expectations  of  Pyle's  capacities  as  a  letter- writer 
from  the  specimens  published  early  in  the  last  century  in  W.  Richards's 
History  of  Lynn.  His  description  of  the  scenes  at  the  Lynn  election  of 
1747  is  the  literary  counterpart  of  a  series  of  pictures  by  Hogarth,  and 
the  account  of  social  life  at  Winchester  in  1756  is,  in  its  way,  just  as 
realistic*  We  must  confess  that  from  this  point  of  view  we  have  found 
the  present  collection  rather  disappointing.  The  letters  to  Kerrich  are 
comparatively  short ;  pictures  of  contemporary  life  are  rare,  and  inferior 
to  those  to  which  we  have  just  referred  (compare,  for  instance,  the 
parallel  description  of  Winchester  and  the  Hessian  camp  there  in  1756) ; 
and  the  subject  is  mainly  ecclesiastical  gossip  about  church  preferment. 
The  accuracy  of  his  information  is,  no  doubt,  as  Mr.  Hartshorne  says, 
remarkable,  though  not  more  than  we  should  expect  from  his  constant 
residence  with  Bishop  Hoadly  in  the  capital  for  a  large  part  of  the  year. 
Still  it  is  only  hearsay  evidence,  and  therefore  less  important  than, 
for  instance,  the  ecclesiastical  correspondence  of  the  duke  of  New- 
castle, which  formed  the  subject  of  an  article  by  Miss  Bateson  in  this 
Beview  for  October  1892.  However  the  reader  will  be  rewarded  by 
a  certain  number  of  facts,  or  comments  on  them,  which  are  at  least 
historically  interesting.  One  of  the  best  is  the  remark  in  a  letter 
of  1753  on  the  candidates  for  a  vacant  see,  that  *  his  majesty  has 
not  always  the  best  interest  at  court.'  How  different  was  the  state 
of  things  under  his  successor  !  We  miss  a  picture  of  Hoadly,  such 
as  Pyle  was  capable  of  drawing  (the  volume  is  adorned,  by  the  way, 
with  a  reproduction  of  Hogarth's  striking  portrait) ;  on  the  other 
hand  the  stories  about  Bishop  Mawson  and  his  mixture  of  absent- 
mindedness,  eccentricity,  candour,  and  common  sense,  give  a  lifelike 
idea  of  that  singular  person.  With  all  his  failings  we  cannot  forget  that 
when  Ely  was  vacant  in  1754  Archbishop  Herring  wrote  to  the  duke  of 

'  Richards,  ii.  948,  1024. 
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Newcastle,  '  There  is  not  a  man  in  the  kingdom  so  fitted  to  succeed  as  the 
bishop  of  Chichester.'  -  Another  notable  figure  in  these  letters  is  Maw- 
son's  predecessor  at  Ely,  Sir  Thomas  Gooch,  who  was  uncle  to  Mrs. 
Kerrich.  Mr.  Hartshorne  describes  him  as  '  a  typical  bishop  of  the 
eighteenth  century,'  and  in  the  exercise  of  his  patronage  he  was  only 
too  characteristic  of  the  age,  for  even  his  niece  remarks  that  '  y*^  Bishop 
do  bartter  &  bargain  away  things  strangely'  (p.  211).  The  lengths  to 
which  Oxford  Jacobitism  could  go  are  illustrated  by  the  report  of  '  a  most 
terrible  riot  at  Oxford  on  the  23  of  last  month  [February  1718-9],  which 
is  the  Pretender's  youngest  son's  birthday.  King  Geoi-ge  was  damned 
and  King  James  blessed  in  the  open  streets  by  daylight.'  Those  who 
are  curious  in  such  matters  will  find  an  account  of  the  case  of  Archibald 
Bower,  which  excited  much  interest  in  1756.^  Pyle  was  evidently  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  man  had  always  been  secretly  a  Romanist. 

More  than  half  of  the  book  is  taken  up  by  the  commentary  (printed 
in  the  same  type)  by  which  each  letter  is  accompanied.  Mr.  Hartshorne 
has  the  most  liberal  ideas  in  the  matter  of  explanatory  notes  that  we  have 
ever  come  across.  There  are,  indeed,  plenty  of  allusions  in  the  letters 
which  require  some  explanation  ;  and  often,  especially  in  antiquarian  and 
family  matters,  the  editor  is  excellent.  But,  unfortunately,  he  also 
thinks  himself  bound  to  explain  at  length  things  which  all  intelligent 
people  know.  Every  mention  of  a  celebrity  produces  a  small  biography. 
Not  content  with  this,  he  digresses,  on  the  smallest  provocation,  into  all 
sorts  of  matters  which  have  no  connexion  whatever  with  the  text.  Thus 
a  passing  allusion  to  '  the  case  of  the  archbishop  of  Spalato  '  leads  to  an 
account  not  only  of  Antonio  de  Dominis  (who,  by  the  way,  was  not 
'  banished  from  England  ')  but  also  of  the  palace  of  '  Dioclesian  '  and  its 
architectural  interest,  '  the  arch  being  then  for  the  first  time  used  with 
the  entablature,'  &c.,  which,  we  are  told  further,  was  '  the  beginning  of 
the  change  from  trabeated  to  curvilinear  construction '  (p.  257).  It  is 
not  our  business  to  criticise  these  comments  at  length,  for  they  are  not 
history,  and  a  number  of  the  errors  which  they  contain  have  been  dealt 
with  elsewhere.  But  with  all  its  faults  students  of  the  eighteenth 
century  must  feel  grateful  to  Mr.  Hartshorne  for  the  publication  of  this 
volume.  G.   M'N.  Rushfokth. 

The  History  of  England  from  the  Accession  of  George  III  to  the  Close 
of  Pitt's  First  Administration.  {The  Political  History  of  England. 
Vol.  X.)  By  William  Hunt,  M.A.,  D.Litt.  (London :  Longmans. 
1905.) 

The  Political  History  of  England  opens  auspiciously  with  a  volume  by 
one  of  its  editors.  At  this  time  of  day  the  appearance  of  a  new  history 
of  England  can  be  justified  only  by  great  originality  of  treatment  or  by 
the  use  of  new  material.  It  is  on  the  latter  ground  that  this  new 
volume  will  be  mainly  welcomed,  the  Newcastle  Papers  in  the  British 
Museum,  the  Pitt  Papers  in  the  Record  Ofiice,  and  the  Foreign  Ofiice 
correspondence  having  been  used  to  good  purpose.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  any  of  the  old  verdicts  on  men  or  measures  are  thereby  substantially 

2  Ante,  vol.  vii.  (1892),  p.  688. 

'  Cf.  e.g.  Letters  of  Horace  Walpole,  Oxford  edition,  iii.  399,  441. 
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modified,  but  Dr.  Hunt's  lucid  and  orderly  narrative  is  of  none  the  less 
value  because  his  conclusions  have  been  inevitably,  for  the  most  part, 
anticipated.  A  modest  protest  may  be  allowed  against  the  period  of 
time  chosen  for  this  volume.  The  year  1760  maybe  claimed  as  a  starting 
point  on  the  ground  that  George  Ill's  attempt  to  set  back  the  whig  clock 
of  history  is  a  definite  point  of  departure ;  but  considering  that  that 
attempt  ended,  as  Dr.  Hunt  shows,  in  disastrous  failure,  and  merely 
substituted  the  ascendency  of  the  prime  minister  for  that  of  the  whig 
oligarchy,  the  date  has  no  corresponding  advantage  to  set  against  the 
inconvenience  of  starting  a  history  in  the  fifth  act,  so  to  speak,  of  Pitt's 
triumphant  world  drama  of  the  Seven  Years'  War.  Yet  more  unfortunate 
is  the  point  chosen  as  the  terminus  ad  quern.  The  close  of  Pitt's  first 
ministry  is  not  a  date  of  decisive  value.  To  leave  oJBf  an  account  of  the 
great  war  before  even  the  breathing  space  had  been  reached  of  the  Peace 
of  Amiens,  including  the  battle  of  the  Nile  and  omitting  Trafalgar, 
deprives  a  histary  of  much  of  its  impressive  continuity  and  prevents  the 
historian  doing  full  justice  to  his  main  theme. 

The  strong  qualities  of  Dr.  Hunt  as  an  historian  are  conspicuously 
manifest  in  the  chapters  relating  to  the  American  war  of  independence, 
though  it  is  a  pity  that  so  independent  an  observer  should  have  repeated 
the  stock  statement  that  *  the  separation,  bitter  and  humiliating  as  it 
was,  taught  England  a  lesson  in  colonial  government  which  has  rendered 
her  empire  strong  as  well  as  vast.'  In  fact,  with  the  exception  of  the 
one  matter  of  taxation,  the  colonial  policy  of  the  next  fifty  years  was,  in 
many  ways,  less  enlightened  than  that  of  earlier  times,  and  the  ndW 
empire  dates  from  the  publication  of  Lord  Durham's  report  and  the 
granting  of  responsible  government,  and  not  from  the  recognition  of 
American  independence.  In  his  treatment  of  the  questions  at  issue  be- 
tween the  mother  country  and  the  colonies  Dr.  Hunt  arrives  at  clear  con- 
clusions, at  which  Mr.  Lecky  seemed  always  to  hesitate,  when  on  the 
point  of  reaching.  The  opinions  are,  however,  always  expressed  with 
moderation  and  fairness.  By  a  curious  slip  or  misprint  the  Navigation 
Acts  are  said  to  date  from  1657.  '  Cotton '  is  mentioned  as  an  *  enu- 
merated article.'  The  statute  says  '  cotton  wool,'  which  Mr.  Fiske  and 
other  American  writers  have  written  as  '  cotton,  wool.'  Cotton  wool  was 
surely  meant.  Cotton  was  not  seriously  cultivated  in  the  English  American 
colonies  till  about  the  time  of  their  secession.  Dr.  Hunt  says  that,  after 
the  capture  of  Crown  Point,  Carleton  '  might  have  done  more.'  Carle- 
ton  gave  the  reasons  why  this  was  impossible,  and,  if  his  conclusion  is 
questioned,  grounds  should  have  been  given  for  the  statement.  A  more 
favourable  view  is  taken  of  Burgoyne's  qualities  as  a  general  than  has, 
for  the  most  part,  prevailed,  although,  of  course,  the  failure  of  Howe  to 
co-operate  from  the  south  was  the  main  cause  of  the  disaster  at  Saratoga. 
It  might  have  been  stated  that  the  loss  of  St.  John's  appears  to  have 
been  due  to  the  misconduct  of  the  officer  in  charge  of  Chambly. 

With  regard  to  the  Canadians  Dr.  Hunt  writes  as  if  a  considerable 
change  of  feeling  took  place  among  the  French  habitants  after  the  failure 
of.  the  American  invasion  ;  Carleton  himself  wrote  in  1776,  *  There  is 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  Canadians  so  long  as  things  are  in  a  state  of 
prosperity,  nothing  to  hope  for  from  them  when  things  are  in  distress.* 
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Whatever  had  been  done  on  paper,  it  daes  not  appear  that  in  fact 
'  French  laws  and  customs  were  swept  away '  in  Canada  after  the  pro- 
clamation of  1763.  It  was  the  English  minority  which  protested  against 
the  government  of  Murray.  Amongst  the  French  population  he  was 
deservedly  very  popular.  Mr.  Hunt  writes  that '  some  serious  difficulties 
with  regard  to  neutral  rights  were  happily  settled  in  1794  ;  '  but  Jay's 
treaty  was  silent  respecting  search,  impressment,  and  paper  blockade,  the 
most  serious  questions  affecting  neutral  rights.  In  fact  these  difficulties 
rankled  on  till  they  caused  the  war  of  1812,  and  even  then  did  not 
receive  a  satisfactory  settlement.  It  is  stated  that  the  practice  of  the 
two  secretaries  of  state,  taking  one  the  southern,  the  other  the  northern 
department,  dates  from  about  1760 ;  but  had  not  the  practice  begun  from 
about  the  beginning  of  the  century  ?  Hugh  E.  Egerton. 

Select  Documents  illitstrative  of  the  History  of  the  French  Bevolution. 
'  The  Constituent  Assembly.'  Edited  by  L.  G.  Wickham  Legg,  M.A. 
2  vols.     (Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press.     1905.) 

Mb.  Wickham  Legg  has  done  good  service  in  editing  with  conspicuous 
care  this  collection  of  documents  relating  to  the  French  Revolution. 
The  first  difficulty  in  every  undertaking  of  this  kind  is  to  adopt  some 
principle  of  selection.  The  editor  has  chosen  to  confine  himself  for  the 
most  part  to  parliamentary  affairs,  omitting  all  reference  to  foreign  policy 
(except  in  the  matter  of  the  declaration  of  Pillnitz)  and  to  the  events 
transpiring  in  the  French  colonies.  This  plan  implies  a  preference  for 
Parisian  affairs  and  a  comparative  neglect  of  the  Revolution  in  the  pro- 
vinces. Of  course  some  such  limitation  of  aim  is  necessary  in  order  to 
keep  the  work  within  reasonable  limits.  But  students  would  perhaps 
have  preferred  that  now  and  again  a  wider  survey  should  be  taken,  so  as 
to  include  the  condition  of  the  worst  governed  provinces  before  the  out- 
break of  the  Revolution  and  the  chief  events  of  the  Jacqueries.  The 
reference  to  these  last,  quoted  from  the  Mercure  de  France,  on  pp. 
115-6,  is  insufficient,  considering  the  importance  of  the  subject.  Collec- 
tions of  the  cahiers  are,  it  is  true,  accessible  to  most  students  ;  and  the 
difficulty  of  selecting  typical  specimens  doubtless  accounts  for  the 
omission  of  them  here.  The  very  brief  '  Official  Summary '  of  the 
cahiers,  presented  by  the  constitutional  committee  on  27  July  1789, 
and  quoted  in  vol.  i.  pp.  103-4,  does  not  make  good  the  gap,  for  it 
deals  solely  with  constitutional  questions.  Mr.  Wickham  Legg  has  added 
notes  of  such  excellence  to  the  famous  agrarian  decrees  accepted  in 
principle  on  4  Aug.  1789,  but  not  formally  passed  until  11  Aug.,  that 
the  more  regret  will  be  felt  that  he  did  not  give  greater  prominence 
to  documents  illustrative  of  the  quasi-feudal  system  still  prevalent  in 
large  parts  of  France,  and  of  the  abuses  resulting  from  the  inequalities 
in  taxation.  As  it  is,  the  student  who  has  not  been  fortified  beforehand 
by  a  study  of  the  social  and  fiscal  condition  of  France  would  gather 
from  these  volumes  that  the  questions  then  at  issue  were  almost  entirely 
constitutional.  In  this  sphere,  which  undoubtedly  is  better  adapted  for 
documentary  illustration  than  the  other,  Mr.  Wickham  Legg's  wide  study 
of  the  subject  has  enabled  him  to  throw  light  on  a  vast  number  of  topics. 
He  has,  no  doubt,  acted  wisely  in  excluding  extracts  from  pamphlets, 
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though  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  before  long  he  will  give  us  some  gleanings 
from  the  great  number  in  the  British  Museum  which  are  still  practically 
unknown.  It  is  inevitable  that  j  udgments  should  differ  as  to  the  space  to  be 
devoted  to  different  subjects.  Apart  from  the  more  general  question  noted 
above  I  could  wish  that  the  editor  had  given  greater  prominence  to  the 
origin  and  early  proceedings  of  the  Jacobins'  and- Cordelier  clubs,  to  the 
proceedings  of  Marat  (already  a  power  in  1791),  to  the  final  plans  drawn 
up  by  Mirabeau  for  the  king,  especially  in  December  1790,  and  to  the  so- 
called  *  self-denying  ordinance '  passed  by  the  constituent  assembly, 
excluding  its  members  from  the  next  assembly.  This  last  decision  led 
to  consequences  so  momentous  and  far-reaching  as  to  call  for  full  notice. 
On  the  other  hand  perhaps  a  needless  amount  of  space  has  been  given 
to  some  of  the  earlier  incidents  in  the  Revolution,  such  as  the  fate  of 
Flesselles  and  Foulon  and  the  plunder  of  the  Carthusians.  These  affairs, 
however  interesting  in  a  scenic  sense,  cannot  be  considered  of  much 
importance. 

Much  credit  must  be  assigned  to  the  editor's  general  introduction  and 
to  the  prefatory  notes  explaining  the  significance  of  the  various  documents. 
A  well-balanced  judgment  is  everywhere  apparent.  I  may  cite  as  es- 
pecially good  the  note  on  the  events  of  5-6  Oct.  1789,  and  on  the 
declaration  of  Pillnitz.  Possibly  Mr.  Wickham  Legg  has  somewhat 
exaggerated  the  interest  of  the  slight  and  not  very  convincing  narrative 
of  the  surrender  of  the  Bastille  given  by  the  watchmaker  Humbert,  and 
somewhat  underrates  the  worth  of  Royou's  paper,  UAmi  du  Roi.  It  ia 
also  not  wholly  correct  to  speak  of  Hebert  as  representing  '  everything 
that  was  most  disgraceful  in  the  Revolution.'  Granting  that  he  was  an 
execrable  character,  we  must  remember  that  he  associated  himself  with 
some  municipal  efforts  which  were  anything  but  disgraceful.  The 
volumes  close  with  carefully  compiled  biographical  notes  and  a  very 
complete  index.  In  the  citation  of  the  '  Civil  Constitution  of  the  Clergy  ' 
it  might  be  well  to  call  attention  to  the  significance  and  importance  of 
Titre  II,  Article  XIX,  prescribing  the  relations  between  the  pope  and 
the  French  clergy  on  the  election  of  the  latter.  It  was  around  this 
article  that  most  of  the  strife  raged.  In  a  political  sense  it  was  as 
important,  perhaps,  as  all  the  other  75  articles  of  the  decree. 

J.   Holland  Rose. 

La  France,  V Aiigleterre  et  Naples  de  1803  a  1806.    Par  C.  Aukiol. 
2  vols.      (Paris  :  Plon.    1905.) 

These  large  volumes,  over  1,500  octavo  pages,  are  nearly  entirely  made 
up  of  documents  relating  to  the  Mediterranean  question — Naples,  Corfu, 
Malta — during  the  period  that  elapsed  between  Lord  ^Yhitworth's  mission 
to  Paris  at  the  close  of  1802  and  the  occupation  of  Naples  by  Joseph 
Bonaparte  in  February  1806.  Of  these  documents  about  three-fifths  have 
not  been  printed  before ;  they  are  chiefly  diplomatic  communications  by 
Alquier,  French  ambassador  at  Naples,  Lefebvre,  hit;  first  secretary,  Hugh 
Elliot,  British  ambassador  at  Naples,  Saint-Cyr,  Talleyrand,  Tatitcheff, 
Russian  ambassador  at  Naples,  Di  Gallo,  Neapolitan  ambassador  at  Paris, 
Lord  Mulgrave,  Lord  Harrowby,  and  others.  The  most  important  and 
valuable  of  these  is  the  long  and  apparently  complete  series  of  despatches 
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from  Alquier  to  Talleyrand  that  relate  one  side  of  the  story  of  the 
pitiful  struggles  of  the  court  of  Naples  to  resist  the  pressure  which  first 
France,  then  England,  and  lastly  Russia  brought  to  bear  on  it  at  this  period. 
Alquier  stands  out  as  an  observer  of  considerable  shrewdness  and  ability ; 
and  although  his  despatches  reveal  no  unsuspected  historical  secrets,  yet 
they. contain  many  minor  details  that  are  of  interest  and  strengthen  some 
of  the  broad  outlines  of  the  period  as  we  now  know  them.  Perhaps  in 
this  respect  nothing  is  more  striking  than  the  general  view  afforded  of 
Napoleon's  diplomatic  methods.  He  had  no  respect  for  diplomatic  usage, 
no  appreciation  of  its  advantages ;  his  ambassadors  were  merely  the 
advanced  guard  of  his  army  corps.  The  retention  of  Malta  by  England 
after  the  treaty  of  Amiens  led  to  Saint-Cyr's  array  being  sent  to  Taranto, 
and  from  that  moment  every  effort  of  the  Neapolitan  court  was  directed  to 
getting  this  army  withdrawn.  But  Napoleon,  in  the  constant  diplomatic 
contest  that  this  question  involved,  never  showed  his  hand.  Behind  his 
diplomacy  lay  the  fact  that  he  was  using  Taranto  strategically  ;  he  might 
employ  it  as  a  base  for  the  advance  towards  the  east,  and  he  actually 
employed  it  to  keep  Nelson's  attention  diverted  towards  Alexandria  while 
he  aimed  his  main  blow  across  the  Channel.  The  very  day  Napoleon 
realised  that  Villeneuve  had  turned  south  from  Ferrol  his  present  use  for' 
Taranto  had  gone,  and  his  diplomatic  attitude  towards  Naples  changed.^ 
No  wonder  that  the  professional  diplomatists  blundered,  or  that  the 
court  of  Naples  could  not  pierce  Napoleon's  inner  mind,  and  finally 
committed  the  suicidal  error  of  signing  the  two  treaties  of  September 
1805.  In  connexion  with  the  treaty  of  neutrality,  negotiated  by  Di 
Gallo,  it  appears  from  the  material  now  published  by  M.  Auriol  that  in  my 
Napoleonic  Empire  ^  I  have  treated  the  Neapolitan  diplomatist  somewhat 
unjustly ;  his  conduct  appears  to  have  been  consistent  and  sufficient 
throughout. 

In  Alquier's  despatches  we  get  many  glimpses  of  Sir  John  Acton  ;  his 
activity  and  skill  stand  out  prominently ;  his  efforts  to  win  Napoleon's 
favour  by  means  that  went  so  far  as  communicating  military  information 
received  from  Nelson  are  instructive ;  of  most  interest,  perhaps,  is  the 
evidence  afforded  of  the  real  power  of  Ferdinand  acting  with  his  minister, 
and  of  the  slight  influence  of  Mary  Caroline  until  after  Acton's  removal 
to  Palermo.  An  example  of  Alquier  at  his  shrewdest  as  an  observer  is 
in  the  following  passage,  which  he  adds  to  a  report  made  to  Talleyrand 
of  a  conversation  in  which  the  queen  of  Naples  had  given  way  to  her 
chronic  indiscretion : — 

Tout  cela  fut  dit  avec  une  volubilite  imperturbable,  et  je  me  serais  enorgueilU 
de  cette  singuliere  confidence,  que  je  vous  rapporte  mot  pour  mot,  si  je  ne 
m'etais  pas  rappele  que  les  femmes  de  chambre  du  chateau  I'avaient  dejA  re^ue,  et 
qu'elles  avaient  de  plus  que  moi  I'heureux  privilege  de  I'entendre  repeter  tous 
les  jours. 

Among  the  indiscreet  utterances  of  Mary  Caroline  thus  reported  are 
several  valuable  for  the  inner  history  of  the  Spanish  court  at  this  period, 
especially  for  the  intrigues  that  preceded  the  death  of  the  princess  of  the 
Asturias.     A  particularly  interesting  despatch  is  that  of    Alquier  to 

'  Talleyrand  to  Alquier,  28  Aug.  1805,  vol.  ii.  p.  507.  -         *  Vol.  i.  p.  67. 
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Talleyrand  of  25  Sept.  1803,-''  in  which  some  remarks  are  attributed  to 
Elliot  that  foreshadow  the  Cadoudal  affair  of  the  following  spring.  Then 
again  in  the  early  part  of  the  first  volume  are  many  references  to  the 
question  of  Malta,  negotiations  with  the  Order,  information  as  to  the 
doings  of  British  agents,  &c.,  many  of  importance  concerning  the  British 
retention  of  Malta  after  the  treaty  of  Amiens. 

M.  Auriol  has  produced  a  book  of  great  value  and  interest,  but  it 
appears  very  doubtful  policy  to  attempt  to  make  a  work  of  this  sort  any- 
thing more  than  a  collection  of  documents.  If  it  were  merely  that, 
there  would  be  no  need  for  reprinting,  as  is  done  here,  numerous 
documents  already  published — for  instance,  Elliot's  and  Whitworth's 
letters,  edited  by  Mr.  Browning,  Mary  Caroline's,  by  Count  Boulay  de  la 
Meurthe,  &c.  But  M.  Auriol  imfortunately  believed  that  he  could  produce 
a  complete  diplomatic  history  of  the  period  by  reprinting  all  he  could  find, 
and  from  this  point  of  view  he  has  not  been  successful.  He  gives  us 
numerous  unpublished  despatches  that  are  quite  valueless — for  instance, 
some  totally  erroneous  reports  from  subordinate  French  agents  on  the 
movements  of  British  ships — but  he  fails  to  include  long  since  published 
papers  of  the  first  importance,  such  as  those  concerning  the  coalition 
treaty  of  11  April  1805,  a  treaty  that  guaranteed  the  security  of  the 
Two  Sicilies  and  provided  for  the  opening  of  hostilities  in  August  of  that 
year ;  the  knowledge  that  Mary  Caroline  had  of  these  matters  goes  far 
to  explain  the  negotiations  and  attitude  of  the  court  of  Naples  in  August 
and  September.  Further,  it  hardly  appears  that  M.  Auriol  is  quite  de- 
tached enough  in  his  point  of  view  to  write  with  due  impartiality  a  history 
in  which  Napoleon  is  concerned.  At  times  his  attitude  is  judicial  and 
his  judgment  convincing  ;  but  elsewhere  he  adopts  the  arguments  of  the 
emperor  in  toto  and  lapses  into  the  '  perfidious  Albion  *  strain.  His  point 
of  view  is  perhaps  most  fairly  represented  in  the  following  passage  : — 

II  [Napoleon]  etait  entraine,  il  est  vrai,  par  la  logique  mgme  de  sa  lutte 
centre  I'Angleterre  depuis  1803,  lutte  qu'il  n'avait  pas  recherchee,  qu'il  d^sira 
^viter  et  que  cette  puissance,  profitant  de  I'lnquietude  qu'il  inspirait  trop  souvent, 
sut  etendre  peu  A  peu  A  toute  I'Europe,  le  for^ant  de  se  detoumer  de  Boulogne 
pour  se  porter  d,  Vienne,  A  Naples,  k  Berlin  et  k  Tilsit.* 

It  is  doubtless  true,  and  M.  Auriol  is  not  the  first  to  proclaim  it, 
that  the  Bourbon  court  of  Naples  was  about  as  hard  pressed  by  its 
British  friends  as  by  its  French  enemies ;  yet  repeated  homihes  on  the 
igoisme  of  the  policy  of  England  compared  with  the  unselfishness  of  that 
of  France,  especially  in  a  work  dealing  with  the  period  of  Napoleon, 
indicate  a  limited  point  of  view.  This  attitude  of  M.  Auriol  appears 
notably  in  his  treatment  of  Sir  John  Acton.  The  Neapolitan  minister's 
family  was  not  Irish,*  but  from  Shropshire;  to  say  that  he  ruled  the 
kingdom  a  sa  guise  comme  une  province  anglaise  is  precisely  what 
Napoleon  would  have  said  and  what  M.  Auriol  should  not  have  said ; 
even  Colletta,  who  is  cited  as  the  authority,  and  who  never  saw  England 
until  after  Napoleon  was  dead,  does  not  say  so. 

The  book  suffers  from  a  lack  of  method.    It  is  often  impossible  to  tell 
whence  a  despatch  is  derived,  and  generally  the  text  of  the  author  and  that 
of  the  writers  quoted  run  into  one  another  in  the  most  confusing  manner. 
»  Vol.  i.  p.  435.  *  Vol.  ii.  p.  817.  '  Vol.  i.  p.  8. 
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The  editing  is,  on  the  whole,  careless,  especially  in  the  names  of  places 
and  persons.  Thus  Hudson  Lowe  appears  as  Lau,  Howe,  and  Low 
within  a  few  pages;  we  have  Boulogne  for  Bologna,  Graig  for  Craig, 
Lombroso  for  Lumbroso,  A  Court  for  a  Court,  &c.  Some  of  the  dates 
of  Saint-Cyr's  despatches  seem  decidedly  open  to  question.  The  long 
quotation  given  in  vol.  ii.  p.  813  is  not  from  Las  Cases  but  from 
Meneval.  M.  Auriol  has  missed  some  documents  both  in  London  ^  and 
in  Naples  ^  that  would  have  added  to  his  material  for  the  withdrawal  of 
Craig's  army  to  Messina,  and  given  him  some  indications  as  to  how 
Mary  Caroline  accepted  the  situation,  and  as  to  Elliot's  disagreement  with 
Craig  on  the  subject.  E.  M.  Johnston. 

Life  of  Canning.    By  H.  W.  V.  Temperley.    (London  :  Finch.    1905.) 

Much  has  been  written  about  Canning,  but  Mr.  Temperley  is  justified  in 
saying  that  there  is  no  really  satisfactory  life  of  him,  and  that  a  good 
deal  of  new  material  has  become  available  within  the  last  few  years. 
Unfortunately  he  has  not  turned  this  material  to  full  account.  He  has 
chosen  the  part  of  advocate,  not  that  of  historian  or  portrait-painter. 
The  best  biographies  are  those  in  which  the  writer  keeps  in  the  back-' 
ground  and  allows  the  man  he  is  dealing  with  to  tell  his  own  story  as  far 
as  possible,  and  to  no  one  is  such  a  method  more  applicable  than  to 
Canning.  But  Mr.  Temperley  is  convinced  that  '  the  old  and  oft  disputed 
questions  are  capable,  if  not  of  settlement,  at  least  of  an  instructive 
restatement.'  His  book  is  a  vindication  rather  than  a  life,  and  lacks,  it 
need  hardly  be  said,  the  charm  of  Canning's  own  style. 

Canning's  attitude  towards  the  catholic  claims  was  creditable  to  him. 
He  favoured  them,  and  never  disguised  his  convictions.  But  what 
warrant  is  there  for  saying  that  '  for  the  sake  of  emancipation  he  many 
times  sacrificed  the  hopes  of  high  office  '  ?  (p.  105.)  When  the  catholic 
question  drove  Grenville  from  office  in  1807,  Canning  became  foreign 
secretary.  He  consented  to  serve  under  an  anti-catholic  premier  in 
1816,  and  he  had  declined  to  join  the  Liverpool  administration  four  years 
before,  not  from  scruples  on  the  catholic  question,  but  because  Castlereagh 
(who  agreed  with  him  on  that  subject)  was  to  retain  the  leadership  in  the 
house  of  commons.  He  succeeded  Liverpool  as  premier  in  1827,  and 
Mr.  Temperley  says  he  '  assumed  the  premiership  on  the  express  under- 
standing that  an  early  measure  of  relief  should  be  carried'  (p.  107). 
With  whom  was  this  understanding  ?  In  inviting  Wellington  to 
remain  in  the  cabinet  Canning  wrote,  'It  will  be  as  much  my  own 
wish  as  it  is  my  duty  to  his  majesty  to  adhere  to  the  principles  on 
which  Lord  Liverpool's  government  has  so  long  acted  together.' 

In  the  course  of  the  book  many  statesmen,  from  Pitt  to  Palmerston, 
are  compared  unfavourably  with  Canning.  Pitt  is  strangely  said  to  have 
never  grasped  the  fact  that  the  refusal  of  Austria  and  Prussia  to  unite 
against  Napoleon  was  caused  by  their  jealousy  of  one  another.  But  it  is 
Castlereagh  who  receives  hardest  measure.  The  part  played  by  him  at 
Vienna  is  criticised  as  though  the  congress  had  been  a  meeting  of 
■diplomatists  with  clean  slates  to  draw  afresh  the  map  of  Europe,  and  not, 

•  B.  0.,  War  Office,  Orig,  Corr.  170.  '  Ai-ch.  di  State,  Guerra,  xxv.  2248 
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as  it  actually  was,  a  clearing-house  for  settling  the  accounts  of  a  coalition. 
If  only  Canning  had  been  there  in  place  of  Castlereagh  we  are  told, 
he  might  have  protested  against  the  partitions  of  Poland,  denounced  the 
principles  on  which  the  congress  was  acting,  and  kept  Java  for  England. 
The  opposition  to  the  Holy  AlUance  and  its  doctrine  of  mtervention, 
with  which  Canning  is  especially  identified,  had  already  found  expression 
while  Castlereagh  was  foreign  secretary  in  the  circular  of  5  May  1820 ; 
but  Mr.  Temperley  claims  that  if  that  paper  was  not  actually  written  by 
Canning  it  was  inspired  by  him.  He  quotes  Moore's  description  of 
Castlereagh,  half-goose  and  half-vulture,  and  has  the  meanest  opinion 
of  his  intelligence.  '  He  groped  clumsily  in  the  dark,  and  was  forced  to- 
beg  oil  from  others  to  kindle  the  lamp  of  his  understanding.  Thus  at 
Vienna  he  was  first  influenced  by  Alexander  and  then  by  Talleyrand ; 
later  he  was  impressed  by  Mettemich  and  then  by  Canning '  (p.  150). 
If  Canning's  ascendency  was  so  great  as  to  rob  Castlereagh  of  credit  for 
the  work  of  his  own  department,  he  would  seem  to  be  largely  responsible 
for  the  system  of  repression  pursued  at  home,  of  which  he  was  a  bold  and 
imcompromising  defender.  But  Mr.  Temperley  holds  that  he  could  do 
little  to  influence  the  cabinet  in  home  affairs,  and  assigns  the  responsi- 
bility mainly  to  Castlereagh,  who  'was  at  this  time  the  real  ruler  of 
England,  and  advocated  this  system  because  it  coincided  with  his  ideas- 
on  foreign  poUcy '  (p.  121). 

Apart  from  matters  of  opinion  there  is  a  want  of  exactness  in  the 
statement  of  facts.  For  instance,  we  are  told  that  Wellington  tried  to 
prevent  the  expedition  to  Portugal  in  1826.  Wellington  assured  the 
house  of  lords  on  12  Dec.  that  he  fully  concurred  in  the  measures  which 
were  being  taken,  and  he  made  his  speech  at  Canning's  particular 
request.  Sir  Robert  Wilson  was  not  dismissed  'for  the  extraordinary 
offence  of  stopping  a  riot  and  dispersing  a  crowd  '  (p.  262).  As  president 
of  the  board  of  control  Canning  was  not  'under  the  dual  direction  of 
parhament  and  the  board  of  directors'  (p.  117).  It  was  due  to 
Castlereagh  much  more  than  to  Canning  that  Wellington  commanded 
the  British  army  in  the  Peninsula.  Before  accepting  the  theory  that  it 
was  Talleyrand  who  disclosed  the  secrets  of  Tilsit  most  people  will  want 
better  evidence  than  that  Canning  smiled  when  he  was  shown  a  state- 
ment to  that  effect  in  Fouche's  Memoirs :  *  This  is  more  than  signifi- 
cant ;  it  is  conclusive,'  is  Mr.  Temperley's  comment.  There  are  a  good 
many  misprints,  of  which  the  most  material  is  in  the  summary  of  Can- 
ning's note  about  the  Spanish  colonies,  that  England  *  could  not  see  any 
part  of  them  transferred  to  any  other  power  without  indifference '  (p.  179). 

E.  M.  Lloyd. 

L' Europe  et  la  Revolution  Franqaise.  Par  Albert  Soeel,  de  I'Academie 
Fran9aise.  Huitieme)  Partie.  *  La  Coalition,  les  Traites  de  1815 
(1812-1815).'  (Paris :'  Plon.  1904.) 
All  who  are  interested  in  French  literature  must  congratulate  M.  Sorel 
on  the  successful  completion  of  the  work  begun  a  generation  ago.  He 
has  related  the  course  during  twenty-five  eventful  years  of  what  he 
considers  to  be  the]^hever  ending  struggle  which  is  the  central  fact  of 
European  history.    To  acquire  the  frontiers  of  Caesar  has,  he  tells  us 
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{p.  494),  been  the  tradition  of  the  diplomacy,  the  dream  of  the  poets, 
the  ambition  of  the  rulers  of  France,  the  goal  towards  which,  ever  since 
the  division  of  Charlemagne's  empire,  her  efforts  have  been  directed, 
instinctively  at  first,  then  consciously  and  with  deliberate  purpose.  Other 
nations  have  shown  equal  tenacity  in  opposing  and  baffling  these 
aspirations — Graecia  barbariae  lento  collisa  duello.  The  immediate 
occasions  of  war  may  change,  but  the  struggle  is  the  same.  Whatever 
the  pretext — Keformation  or  Eevolution,  Neapolitan  or  Spanish  succession 
— the  essential  object  of  all  coalitions  against  France  has  been  to  prevent 
her  acquisition  of  the  banks  of  the  Ehine,  the  prize  for  which  she  has 
fought  from  Bouvines  to  Fleurus,  from  Crecy  to  Waterloo,  from  Pavia  to 
Lodi.  An  irresistible  impulse  has  driven  France  to  seek  her  'natural 
limits.'  The  obstinate  resistance  of  her  neighbours,  especially  of  England, 
has  compelled  her  to  endeavour  to  extend  her  influence  and  her  conquests 
beyond  those  limits.  Then,  exhausted  by  her  efforts,  and  driven  back 
by  the  arms  of  a  coalition,  she  has  fought  no  longer  for  her  natural 
frontiers,  but  to  defend  those  already  acquired. 

There  is  some  truth  in  this  view ;  but  we  must  not  forget  what 
M.  Sorel  himself  tells  us  (p.  507).     '  The  French  democracy  adopted,  and 
for  a  moment  accomplished,  the  traditional  ambition  of  the  monarchy 
— military,  political,  and  intellectual  supremacy  in  Europe.    It  outdid 
Louis  XIV,  began  again  the  work  of  Charlemagne,  realised  the  dream 
of  generations — the  Eoman  empire  in  the  modern  world.'     Just  so,  and 
coalitions  were  formed  to  prevent  not  the  acquisition  of  the  Rhine  frontier    (^' 
but  the  domination  of  France.     It  may  be  replied  that  these  are  but 
other  names  for  the  same  thing,  that  the  possession  of  the  Ehine  and 
the    supremacy    of    France    in    Europe    are    inseparable.    But    when 
Francis  I  aspired  to  the  empire,  when  Louis  XIV  wished  to  dictate 
his  pleasure  to  Germany  and  the  Dutch,  and  to  subject  Spain  and  Italy 
to  the  house  of  Bourbon,  the  attainment  by  France  of  her  natural  limits 
was  neither  the  cause  nor  the  occasion  of  war.    Nor,  as  we  have  said, 
when  noticing  his  previous  volumes,  does  M.  Sorel  appear  to  have  con- 
vincingly established  his  thesis,  that  to  obtain  the  left  bank  of  the  Ehine 
it  was  necessary  for  the  rulers  of  France  to  conquer  the  whole  of  Europe 
and  to  subdue  England  (see,  e.g.,  pp.  177,  178).     Surely  there  were  times 
when  even  Napoleon  might  have  concluded  a  peace  which  would  have 
been  more  than  an  armistice.     In  1802  the  English  cabinet  doubtless 
desired  a  lasting  peace.     Can  it  be  said  that  the  annexation  of  Holland, 
which  more  than  anything  else  made  peace  impossible,  was  necessary  to 
.secure  the  '  natural  frontiers '  ?     Again,  in  1806  the  instructions  given  to 
Lord  Lauderdale  prove  the  pacific  disposition  of  the  British  ;  but  Napoleon 
wished  to  crush  Prussia  before  negotiating.     So  also,  in  1808,  when 
England,  Austria,  and  Prussia  were  eager  to  negotiate.  Napoleon  drew 
back,  because  Spain  must  first  be  conquered.     Of  course  it  may  be  argued 
that,  since  peace  would  have  left  France  supreme  in  Europe,  and  since 
the  other   powers    would    not    permanently    have    acquiesced   in   her 
supremacy,  such  a  peace  would  only  have  been  an  armistice  employed 
in  preparations  for  a  more  deadly  and  decisive  struggle.    But  it  is 
difficult  to  see  what  Bonaparte  would  have  risked  by  trying  the  experi- 
ment.   It  is  not  likely  that  any  power  would  have  dared  to  attack  him 
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single-handed,  and  in  a  defensive  war  against  a  coalition  he  would  have 
secured  the  enthusiastic  support  of  all  Frenchmen. 

M.  Sorel,  in  his  masterly  sketch  of  the  negotiations  of  1814,  well 
points  out  the  ambiguity  of  the  terms  suggested  as  a  basis  by  the  allies, 
and  the  skill  with  which  Metternich  led  the  French  to  believe  that 
Bonaparte  was  rejecting  peace  with  the  '  natural  limits,'  by  which  they 
understood  the  Ehine  from  Bale  to  Kotterdam,  while  the  allies  were 
prepared  to  give  a  very  diffeient  interpretation  to  the  phrase.  But  he 
does  not  convince  us  that  the  emperor  might  not,  had  he  made  peace 
immediately  after  Leipzig,  have  secured  something  like  the  '  natural 
limits,'  though  not  perhaps  the  whole  left  bank  of  the  Ehine,  from  Cologne 
to  the  sea  ;  for  England  was  determined  that  Antwerp  should  not  be 
French.  In  December  1813  Aberdeen  wrote  to  Castlereagh  that^  since 
the  course  of  events  had  been  so  fortunate,  the  representatives  of  the 
alHes  had  determined  no  longer  to  mention  Ehine,  Alps,  and  Pyrenees 
as  the  future  frontiers  of  France ;  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that 
they  would  previously  have  accepted  those  limits.  In  1814  the  English 
government  had  probably  made  up  its  mind  that  a  permanent  peace  with 
the  emperor  was  impossible,  and  M.  Sorel  is  no  doubt  right  when  he 
maintains  that  Napoleon  could  not  accept  the  conditions  offered,  and 
confess  himself  beaten,  without  exposing  himself  to  dangers  at  home  and 
to  fresh  exigencies  from  abroad. 

M.  Sorel  is  an  admirable  guide  through  the  diplomatic  labyrinth  o£ 
1814-5.  Metternich  was  a  clever  man,  unembarrassed  by  any  scruples, 
not  wanting  in  impudent  assurance  under  a  decent  veneer  of  pohte 
breeding ;  but  M.  Sorel  makes  us  reaHse  how  poor  a  creature  he  was  by 
the  side  of  Talleyrand,  who  dominated  his  reluctant  colleagues  not  less  by 
his  sublime  appearance  of  unconsciouMiess  that  there  was  anything  in 
his  past  not  quite  consistent  with  the  impassive  dignity  of  a  grand  seigneur^ 
the  representative  of  the  principle  of  legitimacy,  than  by  his  unfailing 
tact  and  readiness  of  resource.  It  is  also  satisfactory  to  find  that  justice 
is  done  to  the  somewhat  unattractive  integrity  of  Wellington — Jiomme 
rectiligne,  as  M.  Sorel  calls  him — *  the  same  before  and  after  victory,* 
whose  straightforward  dealing  is  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the  intrigues, 
lies,  and  subterfuges  of  most  of  the  statesmen  who  negotiated  the  treaties 
of  1814  and  1815.  P.  F.  Willert. 

Bismarck  et  son  temps.     I.  La  preparation  (1815-1862).    Par  Paul. 
Matter.     (Paris :  Alcan,  1905.) 

Scarcely  more  than  a  generation  after  the  treaty  of  Frankfort,  it  is 
difl&cult  for  a  Frenchman  to  write  sine  ird  et  studio  about  the  career  of 
Prince  Bismarck.  Yet,  so  far  as  the  present  volume  is  concerned, 
M.  Matter  strikes  us  as  having  dealt  in  a  remarkably  unbiassed  spirit 
with  the  career  of  the  great  statesman  down  to  the  moment  when  he  left 
Paris  to  accept  the  post  of  Prussian  prime  minister.  There  is,  of  course, 
nothing  absolutely  new  in  the  facts  which  he  narrates ;  but  he  has 
examined  most  of  the  voluminous  literature  which  has  grown  up  around 
the  figure  of  Germany's  greatest  son,  and  he  presents  the  result  of  his 
researches  in  that  readable  form  which  we  have  learnt  to  expect  from  all 
French  historians.    Perhaps  the  most  interesting,  because  the  least- 
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known,  part  of  the  present  volume  is  that  which  traces  the  history  of  the 
first  German  chancellor's  ancestors — an  extraordinary  study  in  heredity, 
which  shows  us  in  Rule  and  Glaus  de  Bismark  in  the  fourteenth  century 
several  of  the  characteristics  which  distinguished  their  descendant  in  the 
nineteenth.  Prince  Bismarck  was  extremely  fond  of  his  family  history, 
and  when  he  received  large  estates  as  the  reward  of  his  services  he 
considered  them  as  the  compensation  due  to  him  for  the  compulsory 
exchange  of  the  family  domain  of  Burgstall — the  Naboth's  vineyard  of 
the  Markgraf  of  Brandenburg — for  very  inferior  lands  in  1562. 

Born  and  bred  a  country  squire,  the  future  chancellor  had  imbibed 
with  his  mother's  milk,  as  he  himself  said,  the  ideas  and  the  prejudices 
of  his  class,  and  in  his  early  days  in  the  United  Prussian  Diet  he  gave 
expression  to  them  with  almost  brutal  frankness.  In  1848  it  needed 
some  courage  to  avow  oneself  a  reactionary  and  to  express  doubts  as  to 
the  all-saving  virtues  of  those  high-sounding  phrases  which  nowadays 
seem  so  empty  to  all  practical  politicians.  Like  all  other  eminent 
statesmen,  Bismarck  changed  his  convictions  on  many  points ;  but  he 
saw  one  thing  clearly  at  the  outset,  that  parliamentary  votes  would  never 
consolidate  Germany.  His  experiences  at  Frankfort  taught  him  that 
Austria  must  be  eliminated,  if  Prussia  was  to  obtain  the  hegemony  of  the 
German  states ;  he  learnt  there,  too,  that  diplomatists  are  often  men  of 
inferior  intelligence,  who  will  collapse  before  a  strong  will.  Finally,  hia 
preparation  for  his  real  career,  which  began  towards  the  end  of  1862, 
was  completed  by  his  own  diplomatic  service  in  Russia  and  in,  France ; 
the  former  gave  him  a  valuable  insight  into  Russian  affairs,  the  latter 
enabled  him  to  take  the  measure  of  Napoleon  III.  He  saw  that 
Gortschakoff's  weak  point  was  his  vanity,  and  that  the  emperor  of  the 
French  was  a  dreamer  rather  than  a  man  of  affairs. 

The  biographer  has  not  neglected  the  private  life  of  the  statesman ; 
he  has  shown  us  the  student  of  Gottingen,  the  squire,  the  family  man, 
the  believer  in  a  Providence  which  was  on  the  side  of  Prussia,  as  well  as 
the  politician.  He  hardly  does  justice,  perhaps,  to  the  extraordinary 
range  of  Bismarck's  historical  knowledge — a  knowledge  by  no  means 
confined  to  his  own  country's  history.  It  has  been  remarked  by  German 
critics  that  Bismarck  and  Moltke  were  also  among  the  best  and  clearest 
writers  of  Germany.  The  book  is  remarkably  free  from  slips,  but  the 
date  of  the  English  Reform  Bill  of  1832  is  wrongly  given  on  p.  421,  and 
'  Frederick  II.'  should  be  Frederick  III.  on  p.  422.  W.  Miller. 

History  of  the  United  States  from  the  Compromise  of  1850.    By  James 
Ford   Rhodes,   LL.D.     Vol.  V.  :    1864-1866.     (New  York :    Mac- 
millan.     1904.) 
This  latest  instalment  of  Mr.  Rhodes's  history  has  the  merits  which  its 
predecessors  have  led  us  to  expect.     It  is  full,  exact,  and  impartial.     Con- 
troversial questions  are  weighed  judicially  with  an  unfailing  and  laborious 
effort  to  get  all  the  best  evidence  available.     If  Mr.  Rhodes's  treatment  of 
such  subjects  is  at  times  somewhat  prolix,  that  proceeds  from  its  extreme 
desire  to  lay  the  whole  case  for  each  side  before  the  reader.     Of  Mr. 
Rhodes's  style  I  can  only  say  what  I  have  said  before.'     It  is  free  from 
'  See  ante,  vol.  xi.  604,  xv.  822. 
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positive  faults.    He  is  never  obscure,  a£fected,  florid,  or  discursive.    But 
it  is  somewhat  unemphatic,  lacking  alike  in  variety  and  impressiveness. 

In  reviewing  Mr.  Khodes's  last  volume  I  commented  on  the  paucity  of 
information  as  to  the  resources  of  the  South  and  the  mechanism  of  the 
Confederacy,  and  I  expressed  a  hope  that  those  deficiencies  would  be  made 
good  later.  That  hope  is  now  quite  fulfilled.  In  the  present  volume  Mr. 
Ehodes  gives  us  a  clear  and  full  picture  of  the  machinery  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy  and  of  the  personal  character  and  motives  of  the  men  who 
created  and  worked  that  machinery.  He  shows  us  too  how  the  splendid 
military  courage  and  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  which  to  the  very  last 
marked  the  attitude  of  the  South  were  accompanied  by  a  deep-seated  spirit 
of  despondency  and  even  despair.     Thus  we  read  at  p.  74 — 

The  ever  increasing  numbers  of  deserters  from  a  general  so  beloved  as  Lee 
was  a  harbinger  of  the  coming  downfall.  By  an  order  which  mingled  present 
mercy  with  a  threat  of  future  severity  he  attempted  to  lure  back  those  who  had 
left  the  service,  but  without  avail.  Feb.  24  he  called  'attention  to  the 
alarming  number  of  desertions.'  They  '  are  chiefly  from  the  North  Carolina 
regiments,'  he  went  on  to  say, '  and  especially  those  from  the  western  part  of 
that  state.  It  seems  that  the  men  are  influenced  very  much  by  the  represen- 
tations of  their  friends  at  home,  who  appear  to  have  become  very  despondent  as 
to  our  success.  They  think  the  cause  very  desperate  and  write  to  the  soldiers, 
advising  them  to  take  care  of  themselves,  assuring  them  that  if  they  will  return 
home  the  bands  of  deserters  so  far  outnumber  the  home  guards  that  they  will 
be  in  no  danger  of  arrest.  .  .  .  The  deserters  generally  take  their  arms  with 
them.  •  .  .  These  desertions  have  a  very  bad  eff"ect  upon  the  troops  who 
remain,  and  give  rise  to  painful  apprehension.'  A  Ealeigh  (N.C.)  newspaper 
declared,  '  Peace  and  equality  might  be  had  now  by  concihation  and  compro- 
mise, but  if  we  go  on  and  lose  we  lose  all  and  become  the  slaves  of  the  con- 
querors. .  .  .  This  is  the  people's  war,  and  we  are  satisfied  from  our  intercourse 
with  them  that  an  immense  majority  are  for  stopping  it.'  It  was  estimated 
that  there  were  '  100,000  deserters  scattered  over  the  Confederacy.'  The 
physical  resources  of  the  South  were  exhausted  and  people  in  large  numbers 
despaired  of  success. 

Again,  Mr.  Rhodes  writes  (p.  443) — 

Gettysburg  and  Vicksburg  were  more  potent  arguments  with  the  Southern 
people  than  any  paper  manifesto.  '  Dear  §eddon,'  wrote  a  friend  from  Mobile, 
'  we  are  without  doubt  gone  up.'  In  the  south-west  counties  of  Virginia  a 
correspondent  said,  '  The  people  seem  completely  demorahsed.  They  think  and 
say  we  are  to  be  whipped  and  are  to  be  overrun  and  subjugated.'  Soldiers 
were  deserting  by  the  hundreds ;  even  whole  regiments  left  at  a  time.  In  the 
upper  counties  of  North  CaroUna  things  were  much  worse.  Deserters  almost 
always  carried  their  muskets,  and  when  halted  and  asked  for  their  authority  to 
be  absent  from  the  army  would  pat  their  guns  and  say  defiantly,  '  This  is  my 
furlough.'  When  the  letter  reciting  these  facts  was  submitted  to  an  officer  of 
the  Bureau  of  Conscription  it  received  the  indorsement  that  the  evil  was  known  : 
efforts  to  cure  it  had  been  made,  but  it  continued  to  increase.  Throughout  the 
whole  army  the  reports  show  that  after  the  fuU  effect  of  Gettysburg  and 
Vicksburg  was  appreciated  the  growth  of  desertions  was  manifest.  There 
were  many  deserters  in  the  three  Southern  counties  of  Mississippi,  and  in  the 
whole  state  it  was  estimated  they  numbered  5,000.  '  A  host  of  deserters  '  is  a 
word  that  came  from  Alabama.  In  the  mountains  of  western  North  Carolina 
there  had  been  no  improvement  and  Davis's  proclamation  of  pardon  to 
deserters  had  been  disseminated  mth  but  httle  result. 
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A  story  which  Mr.  Rhodes  tells  is  a  significant  illustration  of  the 
cause  which  perhaps  more  than  any  one  other  condition  was  fatal  to 
the  Southern  Confederacy.  A  Northern  officer  noticing  on  the  iron  stair- 
way of  the  Vicksburg  court  house  the  name  of  a  Cincinnati  manufac- 
turer exclaimed,  '  Confound  the  impudence  of  the  people  who  thought 
they  could  whip  the  United  States  when  they  could  not  even  make  their 
own  staircases ! '  The  defeat  of  the  South  was  in  no  small  measure 
due  to  want  of  mechanical  skill  and  material  resources.  Given  any- 
thing like  equal  conditions  a  purely  rural  population  can  never,  in  a 
long  war  and  with  campaigns  fought  on  a  great  scale,  be  a  match  for  an 
urban  one. 

Mr.  Rhodes 's  judicial  temper  is  well  shown  in  his  treatment  of 
Sherman's  invasion  of  the  South  and  of  its  most  disputed  incident,  the 
burning  of  Columbia.  He  clearly  proves,  we  think,  that  the  charge  brought 
by  Southerners  against  Sherman  of  having  ordered  or  at  least  suggested 
the  burning  of  Columbia  was  unfounded.  The  very  fact  that  Sherman 
admitted  that  *  if  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  burn  Columbia  I  would  have 
burnt  it  with  no  more  feeling  than  I  would  a  common  prairie  or  village ' 
adds  force  to  the  concluding  sentence,  '  but  I  did  not  do  it.'  Mr.  Rhodes 
makes  it  clear  that  the  fire  was  at  least  at  the  beginning  the  work  of  drunken 
Northern  soldiers.  It  may  assuredly  be  made  a  fair  matter  for  reproach 
that  the  Federal  commander  and  his  subordinates,  knowing  the  character 
and  temper  of  their  soldiers,  did  not  take  every  precaution  in  their  power 
against  such  an  outrage.  South  Carolina  was  to  the  Federal  soldiery  the 
embodiment  of  all  that  was  hateful  in  the  Southern  Confederacy.  The 
antecedents  of  the  Northern  soldiers,  their  previous  training  in  civil  life, 
had  all  tended  to  make  them  unamenable  to  discipline,  and  therefore  to 
increase  the  necessity  for  precautions.  Moreover  their  march  from  the 
north  had  brought  with  it  a  continuous  undermining  of  discipline,  a 
familiarity  with  violence  and  rapine.  Of  malpractices  on  the  march  Mr. 
Rhodes  gives  not  a  few  instances.  Perhaps  the  worst,  though  not  the 
most  strikingly  atrocious,  was  the  case  of  a  soldier  who  having  been 
found  plundering  was  placed  under  arrest  and  was  then  liberated  by  his 
-comrades,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  threatening  the  lives  of  the  guard. 
Mr.  Rhodes  does  not  record  any  punishment  as  following.  Indeed  his 
•summary  of  the  facts  is,  'In  going  over  the  evidence  one  cannot  fail 
.to  note  many  offences  and  few  penalties.' 

Mr.  Rhodes  fully  grasps  the  fact  that,  looking  to  the  physical  con- 
"ditions  of  the  country  penetrated,  Sherman's  northward  march  from 
iSavannah  was  a  far  more  striking  military  feat  than  the  better  known 
march  southward.  '  The  march  to  the  rear  was  a  frolic,  that  northward 
a  constant  wrestling  with  the  elements.'    '  The  army,'  says  Mr.  Rhodes, 

plunged  into  the  swamps  of  the  Combahee  and  Edisto,  laboured  over  the  high 
hills  and  rocks  of  the  Santee,  and  floundered  through  the  flat  quagmires  of  the 
river  countries  of  the  Pedee  and  Cape  Fear.  They  crossed  five  large  navigable 
rivers  which  the  almost  continuous  rains  of  the  winter  had  converted  into  lakes, 
the  men  at  times  marching  through  icy  water  waist-deep.  Where  the  country 
was  not  under  water  there  was  deep  mud ;  the  incessant  downpour  made  roads 
which  were  always  difficult  almost  impassable,  turned  swampy  ways  into  deep 
quagmires.    It  was  '  chaos  come  again,'  writes  Cox ;  but  the  chaos  was  bridged 
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for  hundreds  of  miles  by  this  indomitable  army.  The  roads  were  corduroyed  ; 
the  streams  and  rivers  were  crossed  on  pontoon  and  trestle  bridges.  It  would 
have  been  a  difficult  region  for  an  army  to  march  through  had  the  inhabitants 
been  friendly  and  no  enemy  near ;  but  under  the  direction  of  Wheeler's  cavalrjv 
details  of  negro  labourers  had '  felled  trees,  burned  bridges,  and  made  obstructions 
to  impede '  Sherman's  progress.  To  gain  possession  of  the  long  causeways 
through  the  swamps  it  was  necessary  to  outflank  the  enemy  and  drive  them  off. 
On  this  and  other  accounts  there  were  skirmishes  nearly  every  day  ;  yet  the 
army  marched  at  the  average  daily  rate  of  ten  miles. 

Two  questions  that  Mr.  Rhodes  treats  with  characteristic  care  and  fair- 
ness are  the  treatment  of  the  prisoners  in  the  Southern  prisons  and  the 
adoption  by  both  North  and  South  of  methods  contravening  the  recognised, 
laws  of  war,  such  as  Ulric  Dahlgren's  alleged  scheme  for  burning  Rich- 
mond, and  the  slaughter  of  the  negro  garrison  and  their  white  officers  at 
Fort  Pillow.  Mr.  Rhodes's  conclusion  in  each  case  is  that  criminal  acts 
were  in  the  former  case  intended,  in  the  latter  actually  carried  out,  but 
that  no  blame  attached  to  any  one  in  a  high  responsible  position.  In  the 
case  of  Fort  Pillow  Lincoln  did  not  press  the  charge  against  offenders. 
Dahlgren's  scheme  was  revealed  by  papers  found  on  him  after  his  death, 
and  he  took  the  view  that,  while  '  a  barbarous  and  inhuman  plot '  had 
been  devised,  the  instigator  to  it  had  expiated  his  guilt,  and  that  it  would 
not  be  right  to  visit  that  guilt  on  others.  Mr.  Rhodes  declares  that  *  in 
no  part  of  the  civil  war  is  a  wholesome  scepticism  more  desirable,  and 
nowhere  is  more  applicable  a  fundamental  tenet  of  historical  criticism 
that  all  the  right  is  never  on  one  side  and  all  the  wrong  on  the  other.' 
Not  that  Mr.  Rhodes  ignores  the  fact  that  the  sufferings  of  the  Federal 
prisoners  in  Andersonville  were  terrible.  They  can  be  palliated  only  on 
the  plea  that  a  government  whose  own  soldiers  had  not  even  all  the 
necessaries  of  life  can  hardly  be  blamed  if  their  prisoners  wanted 
comforts,  and  also  that  the  Northern  townsman  was  accustomed  to 
a  standard  of  living  that  made  hardships  intolerable  to  which  the 
Southerner  had  been  inured  by  a  frugal  outdoor  life.  Still  Mr.  Rhodes 
says  quite  enough  to  explain  the  storm  of  indignation  which  was  excited 
among  Northerners  and  Northern  sympathisers. 

J.  A.  Doyle. 

Corps  de  Droit  Ottoman.    Par   George    Young.    3  vols.    (Oxford : 

Clarendon  Press.  1905.) 
To  discover  the  actual  state  of  Ottoman  law  on  points  vitally  affecting 
themselves  has  long  been  the  despair  of  men  of  affairs  in  Turkey,  and  t» 
trace  the  genesis  of  existing  Ottoman  usage  has  been  no  easier  for 
historical  students.  Mr.  Young's  volumes  will  be  of  inestimable  service 
to  both.  Before  his  book  appeared  there  was  nothing  which  covered  any- 
thing like  the  same  ground  except  the  well-known  Legislation  Ottomane 
of  Aristarchi  Bey,  a  compilation  as  inaccurate  as  it  is  incomplete.  If  (a& 
generally  happened)  that  failed  to  satisfy  the  need,  the  ordinary  student 
could  go  no  further ;  for  neither  the  Turkish  Dustour  (which,  in  any  case, 
is  forty  years  old)  nor  the  files  of  the  Constantinople  press  were  likely  to 
be  procurable.  Even  on  the  spot  an  immense  amount  of  research  was 
needed  to  collect  the  documents  for  the  new  compilation,  and  a  good  deal 
of  discrimination  had  to  be  used  in  selecting  not  only  the  essential  ones,. 
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but  the  best  translations  of  these.  It  would,  perhaps,  have  been  more 
satisfactory  if  Mr.  Young  had  swelled  the  bulk  of  his  text  by  putting  the 
Turkish  originals,  whenever  possible,  side  by  side  with  his  French  versions. 
Few  students,  indeed,  could  have  used  them  ;  but  for  those  few  it  would 
have  been  worth  while,  and  unquestionably  would  have  secured  the  fame 
of  this  book  as  a  permanent  and  final  work  of  reference. 

The  book  is  a  collection  of  the  documents  required  for  a  right  under- 
standing of  the  present  constitution  of  the  Ottoman  empire  and  its  rela- 
tions both  to  its  own  subjects  and  to  aliens  resident  within  it ;  but  it  is 
not  intended  to  be  a  complete  publication  of  either  the  civil  or  the 
criminal  code  in  use.  It  is  rather  with  what  might  be  called  constituent 
legislation  that  Mr.  Young  is  concerned.  To  each  class  of  documents  he 
prefixes  a  brief  explanatory  section,  often  containing  historical  retrospects. 
These  are  very  useful  to  the  student.  Nowhere  else  that  we  know  of 
can  he  get  the  history  stated  so  succinctly  and  with  such  authority. 
A  secretary  of  the  British  embassy  at  Constantinople  with  the  archives 
at  his  disposal  (under  certain  well-known  restrictions,  cf  course),  and, 
what  is  equally  important,  the  services  of  the  present  able  and  learned 
archivist,  and  of  all  sorts  of  officials  of  other  legations  and  public 
bodies,  cannot  well  go  wrong  on  his  facts.  The  origin  and  history  oi  the 
privileged  states  of  Samos  and  the  Lebanon,  the  progress  of  Ottoman 
control  in  Kurdistan,  the  development  of  one  national  church  out  of 
another  in  Macedonia,  the  disputes  and  schisms  of  the  Gregorian  com- 
munion, the  long  and  vexed  question  of  access  to  the  Black  Sea,  the 
longer  and  still  more  vexed  question  of  the  rights  of  foreign  traders  in 
Turkish  ports,  the  eternal  dispute  over  tariffs — these  are  a  few  of  the 
matters  on  which  Mr.  Young  gives  the  most  correct  and  handy  information. 
It  is  obvious  that  (as  he  warns  us  in  his  preface)  he  has  not  said  the  whole 
truth  in  every  case.  Certain  susceptibilities  and  interests  have  had  to 
be  considered.  The  diplomatic  brevity  with  which  he  relates,  e.g.,  the 
history  of  the  first  and  last  Bulgarian  uniate  bishop,  or  that  of  the 
Galata  quays,  tantalises  us  while  we  admire  his  discretion.  When- 
ever possible  he  puts  in  a  good  word  for  the  existing  regime  in  Turkey, 
as,  for  example,  in  the  matter  of  the  reduction  of  internal  customs  dues 
from  8  per  cent,  to  2  per  cent.,  and  the  establishment  of  coastwise  lights, 
and  a  service  for  saving  life  and  property  at  sea ;  and  where  not  able  to 
commend  he  usually  leaves  the  bare  facts  to  speak  for  themselves.  These 
make  occasionally  rather  entertaining  reading.  We  can  recommend  those 
who  wish  for  something  lighter  than  the  perusal  of  documents  to  turn 
to  the  account  of  the  part  taken  by  Ottoman  delegates  in  successive  inter- 
national sanitary  conferences,  or  to  study  the  list  of  articles  whose  import 
into  the  Ottoman  dominions  is  prohibited. 

These  volumes  ought  to  open  the  eyes  of  students  of  contemporary 
history  to  the  immense  difficulties  under  which  domestic  government  is 
carried  on  in  Turkey.  Even  those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
provisions  of  the  original  capitulations  and  the  terms  of  the  treaties  con- 
cluded subsequently  with  the  Powers  will  probably  not  have  realised,  until 
they  have  looked  through  Mr.  Young's  pages,  to  what  a  degree  and 
in  what  infinite  vexatious  detail  the  foreign  missions  claim  the  right 
to  interfere  with  the  imperial  administration.     Lord  Milner's  famous 
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chapter  on  *  International  Fetters,'  in  his  book  on  Egypt,  is  not  half  so 
instructive.  Lying  as  the  capital  of  the  Turkish  empire  does  on  a  main 
through  sea  route,  and  controlling  an  inter-continental  artery  of  hardly  less 
importance,  it  can  seldom  be  legislated  for  without  foreign  interests  being 
touched  at  some  points ;  and  practically  whenever  foreign  interests  are  so 
touched,  the  representatives  of  the  Powers  exercise  a  right  of  amendment, 
protest,  or  veto.  The  Bosphorus,  though  no  wider  than  a  great  river, 
and  running  through  the  very  heart  of  the  Ottoman  dominion,  is  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  internationalised.  There  is  not  a  railway  in  the 
empire,  except  perhaps  the  new  Hejaz  line,  with  which  the  imperial  govern- 
ment can  deal  without  consulting  foreign  governments.  Of  its  own  motion 
it  cannot  prescribe  a  tariff  or  increase  a  due  in  any  of  its  own  ports.  All 
sorts  and  classes  of  men  who  have  been  its  subjects  for  centuries  can  appeal 
iio  alien  powers  against  almost  any  legislative  act,  and  large  populations 
in  all  the  chief  places  of  the  empire  can  claim  extra-territorial  immunity 
from  its  administrative  control.  No  wonder  the  machine  of  state  creaks, 
groans,  and  often  fails  to  work ;  and  no  wonder  that  there  is  a  feeling  of 
deep  and  bitter  resentment  engendered  by  the  continual  friction.  We  do 
not  wish  to  say  that  these  international  fetters  are  unnecessary  and  could 
be  struck  off  to  the  common  advantage.  Affairs  have  moved  too  long  in  a 
vicious  circle.  The  shackles  were  originally  imposed  because  the  Otto- 
man administration  could  not  be  trusted ;  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  now  it  is  almost  equally  true  that  the  Ottoman  administration  cannot 
be  trusted  because  the  shackles  dispose  its  officials  to  be  fraudulent  and 
evasive.  To  take  an  example,  European  residents  in  Turkey,  and  for 
that  matter  many  who  are  not  Europeans  as  well,  would  feel  that  life  was 
no  longer  worth  living  in  the  country  if  the  independent  European  post 
offices  were  aboHshed.  Yet  it  is  obvious  that  until  they  are,  it  is  useless 
to  expect  the  Ottoman  postal  officials  to  behave  loyally  and  honestly 
towards  European  correspondence. 

It  is  often  said,  with  perfect  justice,  that  there  is  no  sense  of  public 
responsibility  in  the  Turkish  administration,  and  no  control  of  public 
opinion  over  it ;  but  it  is  as  often  forgotten  how  impossible  it  is  that 
either  should  exist  under  the  actual  conditions.  Mr.  Young's  book  will 
show  a  discerning  reader  that  the  missions  are  fully  aware  of  this  fact, 
and  that  they  have  made,  and  are  making,  attempts  to  relax  their  control 
whenever  possible :  but  their  difficulty  is  very  great.  They  have  not 
only  the  probable  action  of  the  Turk  to  consider,  but  their  own  mutual 
jealousies.  A  step  in  the  right  direction  made  by  one  is  promptly  pro- 
tested against  or  taken  advantage  of  by  another.  And,  moreover,  they 
are  loth  to  take  responsibility  for  inaugurating  a  transitional  period 
during  which  existing  interests  are  quite  certain  to  suffer.  If  the  missions 
were  to  abandon  now  any  large  share  of  their  control,  their  nationals 
would  have  a  very  evil  time  at  the  hands  of  an  administration  corrupted 
and  demoralised  by  two  centuries  of  that  control ;  but  the  grandsons  of 
those  nationals  would  almost  certainly  live  under  better  conditions  than 
their  grandfathers  do  at  this  moment. 

Another  fact  which  Mr.  Young's  volumes  do  much  to  illustrate  is 
the  inferior  position  which  British  capital  and  enterprise  hold  in  Turkey 
in  comparison  with  the  capital  and  enterprise  of  other  nations,  notably 
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the  French.  There  is  only  one  British  railway,  for  example,  and  not  one 
of  the  lucrative  quay  concessions  is  in  British  favour.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  British  capital  and  enterprise  are  largely  deterred  from  Turkey  by 
past  experience  of  the  reluctance  of  British  diplomatists  to  make  interest 
for  their  nationals  and  by  doubt  of  diplomatic  protection  in  disputes  with 
the  Ottoman  government. 

We  hope  enough  has  been  said  to  recommend  these  valuable  volumes 
to  historical  students.  We  have  noted  some  minor  defects  of  detail  in 
them,  but  none  of  much  importance.  Geographical  terms  are  some- 
times rather  loosely  used.  For  example,  the  widest  acceptation  of 
*  Asia  Minor  '  does  not  include  the  trans-Euphratean  country  in  which 
Diarbekir  lies,  and  the  old  Cilician  capital  of  Sis  is  not  in  the  district 
of  Caesarea.  '  Suk-el-cheik  '  should  be  '  Suk  es-Chiouk  ' — plural  instead 
of  singular ;  and  in  this  composite  Arab  name,  as  in  all  others  in  the 
volumes,  only  the  definite  article  and  its  following  word  should  be 
hyphened.  *  Sheikh-ul-Islam,'  for  instance,  should  be  written  '  Sheikh 
ul-Islam,*  and  so  forth.  This  mistake  is  common,  but  none  the  less 
a  mistake.  The  French  of  the  introductory  sections  is  admirable,  but 
need  a  British  author  carry  Gallicism  so  far  as  to  miscall  a  former  prime 
minister  *  Lord  Koseberry '  ?  D.  G.  Hogarth. 

A  Catalogue  of  the  Manuscripts  relating  to  Wales  in  the  British  Museum. 
By  Edward  Owen,  Barrister-at-Law.  Two  Parts.  (Cymmrodorion 
Eecord  Series,  No.  4.)     (London.     1900,  1903.) 

This  is  an  excellent  piece  of  work,  well  conceived  and  well  executed, 
and  will  be  indispensable  to  students  of  Welsh  history  and  antiquities, 
whether  secular  or  ecclesiastical.  It  aims  at  calendaring  all  works  and. 
documents  relating  to  Wales  contained  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
arrangement  is  according  to  collections,  and  of  the  present  instalment 
the  first  part  (pp.  1-118)  deals  with  the  Cottonian,  Lansdowne,  Royal, 
Hargrave,  Burney,  and  Arundel  collections,  while  the  second  part 
(pp.  119-520)  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  great  Harleian  collection.  Each 
part  is  fully  and  separately  indexed.  One  very  useful  feature  of  the  work 
is  that  in  all  cases  where  a  manuscript  or  document  is  known  to  have 
been  printed  the  fact  is  carefully  indicated.  We  could  wish  that  this 
information  were  more  frequently  given  in  catalogues  of  manuscripts. 
Of  the  more  important  documents  which  have  not  hitherto  been  printed 
several  are  given  in  extenso,  and  of  these  some  are  of  extreme  interest. 

The  documents  are  naturally  very  various  in  character.  A  consider- 
able proportion,  especially  in  the  Harleian  collection,  are  genealogical. 
This  is  a  subject  to  which  the  Welsh  have  always  been  passionately 
attached  ;  and  indeed  the  ancient  land  system  of  Wales  made  genealogy 
a  subject  of  much  more  than  merely  dilettante  interest.  A  genealogical 
curiosity  will  be  found  noted  on  p.  257,  a  document  in  which  the  pedigree 
of  Oliver  Cromwell  is  derived  through  fabulous  British  kings  from  Adam  ; 
on  which  Humphrey  Wanley  sarcastically  remarks,  *  This  ismodester  than 
some  Welsh  pedigrees  that  I  have  seen,  for  it  goes  no  higher  than  Adam.^ 

Another  very  numerous  class  of  documents  is  concerned  with  the 
council  of  the  Marches,  its  ijersonnel  and  proceedings,  and  the  constant 
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•disputes  as  to  the  limitations,  local  and  legal,  of  its  jurisdiction.  Of  the 
character  of  its  members  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  its  president,  makes 
a  very  poor  report  to  Burghley  in  August  1590  (p.  58),  while  from  a 
document  of  1586  it  appears  that  '  the  records  of  the  court  are  not  so 
orderly  kept,  but  that  .  .  .  the  same  are  many  tymes  imbezelled,  razed  and 
ffalsefied'  (p.  55).  One  ground  on  which  Pembroke  in  the  document 
referred  to  above  finds  fault  with  the  council  is  that  many  of  them  were 
'  couldlie  affected  in  relligion.'  This  may  serve  to  introduce  another 
interesting  class  of  papers,  those,  namely,  which  deal  with  the  religious 
state  of  "Wales.  And  it  is  certainly  curious  that  Wales,  which  is  now 
the  most  protestant  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  should  have  so  bitterly 
opposed  the  Reformation.  Recusants  seem  to  have  been  numerous  ;  and 
there  are  many  indications  that  the  old  religious  practices,  pilgrimages  to 
sacred  wells,  cultus  of  the  native  saints  at  their  rained  shrines,  &c.,  went 
on,  in  spite  of  the  attempts  of  the  authorities  to  suppress  them.  Of  these 
documents  the  most  interesting  is  one  printed  in  extenso  on  p.  72.  We 
refer  to  it  the  rather  as  it  furnishes  one  of  the  very  few  instances  in  which 
we  have  caught  Mr.  Owen  tripping.  The  writer  of  the  report  in  question, 
after  complaining  that  the  people  make  '  greate  jorneys  barefoote  vearie 
supersticiouslie  '  *  to  the  wonted  wells  .  .  .  and  anie  idolls  chappell,'  goes 
on  to  say  that  the  signal  for  these  pilgrimages  is  generally  given  by  their 
'  pencars  [pencerdd]  or  heade  minstrells,'  and  that  on  Sundays  the 
multitude  resort  to  some  hillside,  where  their  •  harpers  and  crowthers ' 
sing  them  songs  of  their  fathers'  wars  against  the  English,  and  '  some 
parte  of  the  lives  of  Thalaassyn,  Marlin,  Beno  Pyhhye,  Jeruu  [?]  and 
suche  other  the  intended  [?  pretended]  prophetts  and  saincts  of  that 
cuntrie.'  Mr.  Owen  takes  the  words  which  we  have  italicised  as  a  title 
of  '  Marlin,'  and  as  standing  for  '  pen  beirdd,'  head  of  the  bards ;  but 
apart  from  the  violence  of  this  conjecture  the  word  '  saincts  '  might  have 
given  him  the  clue.  P  is  evidently  misread  or  miswritten  for  K,  and  the 
persons  meant  are  Beuno  and  Cybi,  two  well-known  Welsh  saints.  leruu 
may  be  for  lestin,  or  leuan,  but  of  this  we  do  not  feel  so  sure. 

A  few  specimens  of  miscellaneous  documents  may  be  quoted,  which 
are  of  interest  as  dealing  with  matters  which  are  still  debated  among  us, 
such  as  *  the  multitude  of  Alehowses  and  the  wandringe  of  roagues  ' 
{p.  57),  want  of  protection  for  harbours  (p.  62),  while  on  p.  88  we  find 
Bishop  Nicholson  in  a  letter  of  7  Nov.  1700  discussing  a  projected  bill 
'  providing  against  the  slavish  dependency  of  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy 
on  the  civil  magistracy.'  This  letter  is  written  to  Edward  Lhwyd,  the 
famous  Welsh  antiquary,  about  whom  there  is  some  curious  information 
in  these  volumes,  including  a  letter  relating  to  his  election  as  keeper  of 
the  Ashmolean  Museum,  in  which  he  complains,  '  I  have  been  obliged  to 
send  purpose  [i.e.  special  or  express]  messengers  60  and  70  miles  for  votes, 
so  that  some  single  votes  have  stood  me  everyway  in  forty  shillings '  (p.  506). 
On  p.  485  is  a  letter  from  William  Lewes  dated  8  Aug.  1709,  in  which, 
after  lamenting  the  death  of  Edward  Lhwyd,  he  begs  his  correspondent  to 
get  him  a  copy  of  Hudibras,  of  which  '  there  is  but  one  come  to  this  parte 
of  the  countrey,  and  ye  party  that  owns  it  [is]  so  curious,  that  he  will 
not  give  the  reading  of  it.'  Charles  Plummek. 


I 
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The  Faroes  and  Iceland  :  Studies  in  Island  Life.  By  Nelson  Annan- 
dale.  With  an  Appendix  on  the  Celtic  Group  by  F.  H.  A.  Marshall, 
D.Sc.     (Oxford :  Clarendon  Press.     1905.) 

Mr.  Annandale's  book  is  pleasant  reading,  and  none  the  worse  for 
its  somewhat  capricious  choice  of  subjects.  There  is  only  one  chapter 
that  can  be  called  properly  historical  in  the  ordinary  sense — a  sum- 
mary narrative  of  the  Algerian  raid  in  Iceland  in  1627.  There  is  no 
map,  unless  one  reckons  that  on  the  outside  of  the  binding.  The  author  is 
chiefly  concerned  with  what  he  has  himself  seen  ;  and  his  account  of 
life  in  the  Faroes  and  in  the  Westman  Isles,  of  puffins  and  gannets, 
and  of  the  Icelandic  pony,  will  be  approved  by  many  who  may  disagree 
with  some  of  the  writer's  historical  opinions.  The  chapter  on  '  Modern 
Iceland '  is  the  least  satisfactory.  Mr.  Annandale  seems  to  have  been 
unfortunate  in  his  experiences,  and  takes  them,  perhaps,  too  solemnly. 
He  might  with  advantage  have  given  a  little  more  time  to  contemporary 
Icelandic  literature  before  printing  his  censures  ;  he  is  too  ready  to  cry, 
*  All  is  barren,'  and  hardly  appreciates  the  variety  of  life,  the  mixture 
of  old  fashions  and  modern  culture  in  that  wonderful  country.  Some 
of  his  statements  may  be  flatly  contradicted  by  other  travellers,  who  have 
found  better  entertainment  there  and  little  of  the  squalor  which  seems 
to  have  beset  Mr.  Annandale.  He  is  too  ready  to  lecture ;  in  judging 
foreign  customs  he  is  rather  hard  and  heavy;  e.g.  he  blames  the 
Icelanders  for  their  •  clumsy  and  confusing '  system  of  personal  names 
— Christian  name  and  patronymic — and  seems  really  pained,  to  the 
extent  of  a  page  and  a  half,  by  their  want  of  respectable  surnames.  It  is 
interesting  to  compare  Mr.  Annandale's  view  of  Iceland  with  the 
impressions  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  England  lately  published 
by  a  young  Icelandic  author,  Mr.  Gudmund  Magnusson,  who  is  almost  as 
much  afflicted  by  the  shadow  of  London  as  Mr.  Annandale  by  the 
deficiencies  of  Icelandic  housekeeping. 

With  regard  to  the  Algerian  raid  of  1627,  it  may  be  noted  that 
Mr.  Sigfus  Blondal,  an  Icelandic  man  of  letters  now  settled  in  Copen- 
hagen, has  just  brought  out  a  Danish  translation  of  part  of  the  memoirs 
of  Jon  Olafsson  (1593-1679),  who  was  at  Bessastad  when  the  Algerian 
pirates  came.  The  book  now  published  {Jon  Olafssons  Oplevelser  som 
B^sseskytte  under  Christian  IV)  is  only  the  first  of  three  parts  :  the 
second  tells  of  his  life  in  India,  which  got  him  the  nickname  Indiufari 
when  he  came  home ;  the  third,  of  his  later  life  in  Iceland,  was  put 
together  after  his  death,  by  his  son,  Olaf  J6nsson.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  translator  will  soon  be  able  to  carry  out  his  plan  of  a  complete 
edition  of  the  original.  The  translation  appears  as  the  first  of  a  series  of 
Memoirer  og  Breve,  edited  by  Julius  Clausen  and  P.  F.  Rist;  the  matter 
of  it  might  have  been  written  by  Defoe  ;  it  is  what  one  often  wants,  in 
vain,  the  record  of  a  simple  man's  life  by  one  who  has  intelligence 
enough  to  put  down  particulars  clearly  and  let  them  alone.  The  life  of 
the  Icelandic  musketeer  is  a  good  story.  W.  P.  Ker. 
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Pkofessor  Alexander  Cartellieri's  lecture  as  professor  at  Jena,  TJehcr 
Wese?i  mid  Gliederung  der  GeschichtswissetiscJuift  (Leipzig  :  Dyk,  1905), 
gives,  in  a  brief  but  lucid  summary,  his  views  as  to  the  scope  of 
historical  science,  the  relation  of  history  properly  so  called  to  special 
and  auxiliary  sciences,  the  chief  functions  of  the  historian,  and  finally 
the  relation  of  historical  science  to  historical  philosophy.  These  views 
will  generally  commend  themselves  as  sound  and  practical,  and  are 
evidently  the  outcome  of  vigorous  thought  and  wide  reading.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  least  pedantic  or  doctrinaire  about  the  lecture,  and  much 
that  is  suggestive  to  students  and  teachers.  Dr.  Cartellieri  does  not  for- 
get the  requirements  of  the  educated  public  in  considering  the  qualifica- 
tions of  an  historian,  though  an  historian  who  attained  his  standard 
would  be  a  scientific  expert.  His  motto  is,  Erst  finden,  dann  prilfen, 
dannd  euten,  dann  initteilen.  A.  G. 

Apart  from  a  few  magazine  articles,  and  brief  sections  in  general 
works  on  law,  trade,  or  anthropology,  Mr.  P.  J.  Hamilton  Grierson's 
little  essay  on  The  Silent  Trade  (Edinburgh :  W.  Green,  1903)  seems 
to  be  the  first  separate  treatment  of  a  phase  which  lies  very  near  the 
beginning  of  economic  intercourse  among  mankind.     Of  set  purpose  a 
large  part  of  the  evidence  is  collected  from  tribes  who  have  not  yet  had 
their  ideas  or  manners  unsettled  by  such  '  modern  inventions '  as  the 
domestication  of  plants,  or  even  animals ;  and  the  preliminary  sections 
collect  the  needful  outlines  of  such  people's  social  structure.    Even  in 
these  lowly  types  of  society,  however,  the  need  of  mutual  assistance  has 
led  to  customs  literally  of  'give '  and  *  take,'  and  even  to  that  conception 
of  *  credit,'  the  '  expectation  or  understanding  that  a  return  will  be  made,' 
which  is  at  the  foundation  even  of  the  highest  forms  of  commerce. 
Within  the   family  or  the  tribe  this   is  all  very  well ;   but  what  about 
intercourse  between  groups  which  are  not  thus  accustomed  to  each  others' 
ways  ?    How  can  a  trading  convention  arise  between  '  natural  enemies  '  ? 
Parallels  are  afforded  by  occasional  symmachies  and  other  temporary 
unions  for  a  common  object,  and  by  such  understandings  between  tribes 
as  establish  respect  for  a  territorial  frontier  or  regulate  the  etiquette  of 
exogamy.     In  the  ordinary  way,  however,  the  stranger  is  my  enemy,  a 
'  foreign  devil '  with  weird  ways  of  speech  and  behaviour  ;    he  is  also 
liable  to  kill  at  sight,  as  I  do  him.     Yet  some  of  the  things  which  he  has, 
and  can  get,  in  his  country  are  good  things ;  but  how  can  I  come  by  these 
things  without  going  too  near  him  ?  Here  analogy  suggests  that  perhaps  the 
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'  foreign  devil '  is  still  sufficiently  human  to  understand  that  if  he  takes 
something  of  mine  which  I  leave  in  his  way,  he  had  better  put  something 
of  his  own  in  my  way,  or  I  may  not  be  so  careless  again  ;  and  it  may  be 
one  of  those  things  of  his  that  I  want ;  or  perhaps  that  is  why  he  left 
those  things  there  the  last  time.     So,  having  invoked  the  gods  who  watch 
over  waste  places  and  frontiers,  I  go,  in  their  strength,  and  lay  out  things 
of  my  own  on  that  *  neutral '  ground  between  us,  which  is  not  quite  mine 
and  yet  not  quite  his.     With  good  luck,  next  time  I  go,  the  things  that 
I  covet  are  there ;  and  the  next  time  again,  perhaps,  there  are  more  of 
them ;  for  which,  if  I  take  them,  I  must  of  course  pay ;  for  that  is  the 
way  of  my  own  people.     How  this  silent  trade  between  unseen  traders 
becomes  silent  trade  between  visible,  or  trade  with  a  visible  middleman ; 
how  frontier  depots  lead  to  '  markets  '  nearer  home — little  bits  of  ground, 
that  is,  which  by  a  fiction  are  '  frontier,'  accessible  under  safe  conduct  of 
the  same  frontier  gods  ;  and  how  these  same  frontier  gods,  Hermes  (Mer- 
curius)  and  the  like,  come  to  take  safe  conduct  of  all  who  come  across  my 
frontier  on  business — merchant,  messenger,   ambassador — is  a  matter 
of  arrangement  and  detail,  involving  many  curious  survivals  in  many 
places  and  times.     And,  finally,  the  words  which  began  by  meaning  my 
*  enemy  '  come  to  mean  also  my  '  guest,'  whom  I  may  not  harm  in  my 
territory  just  because  he  is  an  enemy,  till  in  fact  '  hospitality '  arises, 
with  its  originally  obligatory  character  and  its  ritual  exchange  of  gifts 
at  coming  or  parting  ;  all  in  a  '  state  of  peace '  in  which  strangers  are 
normally  free  to  go  about  with  their  goods  as  they  please  ;  while,  eventu- 
ally, traders  expect  to  enjoy  the  *  rights  of  neutrals,'  even  in  a  state  of 
war.      Mr.  Grierson  has  read  very  widely,  and  has  the  skill  to  let  his 
materials  tell  their  own  story ;  and  for  those  who  wish  to  go  further 
there  is  an  excellent  list  of  books  at  the  end.  J.  L.  M. 


Opinions  about  the  Pelasgians  have  differed  sadly,  but  Signor  G.  Caru- 
eelli  in  his  tract  Sulle  Origine  dei  Popoli  Italici  (Palermo  :  Sandron,  1901) 
hopes  to  reconcile  them.  The  Pentateuch  gives  the  clue.  The  Pelasgian 
Sicanians  of  Sicily  are  the  Pelistim,  or  Canaanites,  who  were  expelled 
from  Palestine  before  the  Hebrew  invasion.  Their  sabbaths  reappear  in 
the  lacus  Sabatinus  and  elsewhere,  and  their  descendants  in  the  modern 
Italians.  Incidentally,  the  Mosaic  use  of  unhewn  stones,  and  of  stone 
knives,  for  sacrificial  purposes,  elucidates  the  disuse  of  iron  in  the  so-called 
'  Stone  Age  : '  for  stone  was  then  aseptic,  iron  dangerously  impure,  and 
therefore  (though  known)  an  object  of  avoidance.  That  iron  was  laiown 
in  the  '  Stone  Age  '  follows,  for  the  author,  from  the  style  of  certain  rude 
stone  monuments  in  Sicily  ;  from  the  arrival  of  the  Canaanites  in  Sicily 
at  all,  for  they  must  have  come  by  sea  (as  Telemachus  would  say),  and 
«hip-building  presumes  iron  tools  ;  and  from  the  use  of  fire  in  Sicily, 
for  this  also  presumes  flint  and  steel  (p.  27).  In  so  brief  a  summary  it 
is  difficult  to  do  justice  to  the  many  novel  propositions  which  are  con- 
tained in  these  thirty-two  pages,  or  to  the  preface  of  twenty-eight  pageo 
in  which  Signor  Caruselli  devastates  the  critics  of  a  previous  thesis  that 
Oreece  owed  its  language  and  culture  to  Pelasgian  {i.e.  Canaanite)  Italy. 

J.  L.  M. 
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The  Law  Quarterly  Bevieio  for  October  includes  articles  by  Dr. 
A.  H.  J.  Greenidge  on  the  development  of  Roman  marriage,  by  Mr. 
W.  Jethro  Brown  on  the  personality  of  the  corporation  and  the  state, 
and  by  Professor  Vinogradofif  on  the  constitutional  history  of  Hungary. 
Mr.  R.  J.  Whitwell  also  publishes  in  it  documents  from  the  king's 
remembrancer's  memoranda  roll  of  1293-4,  showing  the  books  possessed 
by  a  civiUan  and  canonist,  Peter  of  Peckham,  and  by  a  common  lawyer, 
Matthew  *  del  Escheker.'  A. 

In  Defixionum  Tabellae,  quotquot  innotuerunt,  tarn  in  Graecis  Orientis 
quam  in  totiids  Occidentis  2^artibus  praeter  Atticas  in  Corpore  Inscrip- 
tionum  Atticanim  editas,  collected  by  M.  Auguste  AudoUent  (Paris  :  Fon- 
temoing,  1904),  we  have  a  complete  corpus  of  a  queer  bypath  of  ancient 
life.  The  materials  have  been  scattered  everywhere,  in  periodicals  and 
museum  catalogues  ;  and  with  the  exception  of  Wiinsch's  collection  of 
Attic  defixiones  no  systematic  treatment  has  been  attempted  before,  even 
of  any  one  large  section  of  the  documents.  The  author,  however,  does  full 
justice  in  his  introduction  to  the  labours  of  his  principal  predecessors, 
from  Akerblad's  memoir  in  1813  to  Ziebarth's  supplement  to  Wiinsch, 
in  1899,  and  Wiinsch's  Neue  Fluchttafeln  in  1900.  To  a  geographical 
inventory  and  full  description  of  the  non-Attic  defixiones — which  range 
from  Palestine  and  Egypt  to  Olbia  and  the  Crimea,  and  to  Bath  and 
Lydney  Park — M.  Audollent  has  prefixed  a  very  valuable  study  of  the  age, 
style,  and  interpretation  of  these  'curses,'  which,  so  far  as  .the  ancient 
Mediterranean  is  concerned,  is  practically  exhaustive.  He  does  not,  how- 
ever, pretend,  except  occasionally  and  by  the  way,  to  collate  with  his 
epigraphic  material  the  copious  medieval  and  modem  parallels,  which  go 
so  far  to  interpret  to  a  '  modern  '  mind  the  stage  of  belief  and  practice 
to  which  the  defixiones  belong.  This  would  indeed  require  a  volume  to 
itself — the  survivals  in  the  modern  neighbourhood  of  Carthage  would 
alone  deserve  a  chapter — and  moreover  the  material  is  not  as  yet  by  any 
means  adequately  collected.  But  every  student  of  folklore  will  feel  his 
task  immensely  lightened  by  the  results  of  M.  Audollent's  great  industry 
and  very  clear-headed  exposition  of  an  obscure  and  neglected  subject, 
and  not  least  by  the  minute  analysis  of  his  material,  which  he  has  con- 
densed into  about  150  pages  of  indices.  The  student  of  Greek  and 
Roman  slang,  in  particular,  will  find  much  that  is  curious,  grammatically 
and  otherwise.  Some  day  it  may  be  possible  for  M.  Audollent,  or 
another,  to  do  for  the  numerous  magical  papyri,  and  for  the  theoretical 
and  dogmatic  side  of  the  subject,  what  he  has  here  done  so  amply  for  the 
epigraphic  practice  of  the  fioXv/SBoKoiroL.  J.  L.  M. 

Herr  Bruno  Wolff-Beckh  in  his  Kaiser  Titus  und  der  Jiidische  Krieg 
(Berlin-Steglitz  :  F.  G.  B.  Wol£f-Beckh,  1905),  reprinted  from  the  Neiie 
Jahrbiicher  fiir  das  klassische  Altertum,  finds  himself  compelled  to 
account  for  the  genial  merciful  kindness  of  Titus's  brief  principate  by  one 
simple  cause — namely,  insanity.  The  problem  of  the  change  in  conduct 
from  Titus  the  *  crown  prince '  to  Titus  the  emperor  has  troubled  others 
before  the  present  writer.  Beule,  in  his  fervid  Proces  des  Cesars,  describes 
Titus's  career  down  to  his  accession  as  stained  by  cruelty,  unscrupulous 
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parsimony,  and  a  score  of  other  vices.  When,  therefore,  he  succeeded 
Vespasian  men  looked  to  find  in  him,  as  Suetonius  tells  us,  a  second 
Nero.  But  the  emperor,  in  the  familiar  phrase,  became  the  deliciae 
generis  humaiii.  Neither  his  mercy  nor  his  generosity  knew  even  reason- 
able limits  :  the  first  spared  Domitian,  his  brother  ;  the  second  threatened 
the  state  with  speedy  bankruptcy.  Titus,  Beul6  explains,  was  a  '  great 
comedian.'  Either  his  earlier  cruelties  or  his  later  good  qualities  must 
have  been  feigned.  The  former  was  the  case.  As  Octavian  on  attaining 
supreme  power  laid  aside  the  mask  of  savagery,  so  Titus  for  eight  years 
consistently  figured  in  the  role  of  a  merciless  despot  (after  all  Vespasian, 
according  to  Beul6,  was  nothing  more  than  his  son's  '  finance  minister  ') 
only  that  he  might  display  himself  at  the  end  as  a  second  Augustus. 
With  this  explanation  Herr  Wolff-Beckh,  who  follows  Beul^  in  the 
earlier  part  of  his  treatise,  is  dissatisfied.  In  his  view  the  change  in 
Titus's  conduct  can  have  been  due  only  to  a  NervenerschUtternng  on 
Vespasian's  death,  ending  in  melancholy  madness,  softening  of  the  brain, 
or  whatever  we  like  to  call  it.  Hence  and  hence  only  Rome  found  in 
Titus  a  merciful  prince.  Now  the  historians  tell  us  that  Titus  on  his 
death  bed,  complaining  against  the  gods  for  his  untimely  end,  declared 
that  there  was  no  deed  of  his  for  which  he  must  feel  repentance,  save 
one  only.  What  this  deed  was  remains  a  mystery.  Suetonius  makes 
hesitatingly  one  suggestion,  Hadrian  (in  Dio)  another.  Our  author 
thinks  Hadrian's  view  that  Titus  poisoned  his  father,  Vespasian,  is  most 
probably  correct ;  it  was  doubtless  remorse  for  the  horrid  deed  and  the 
brooding  over  it  which  at  once  sowed  the  seeds  of  madness  in  the  new 
emperor.  War  dock  Vatermord  unter  den  Cdsaren  etwas  Alltdgliches, 
he  remarks.  However  Titus  had  at  least  the  grace  to  be  so  ashamed 
of  it  that  Wah7isimi  immediately  resulted.  Other  possible  causes  of  the 
madness  he  does  not  exclude.  It  may  have  been  induced  by  remorse  for 
his  destruction  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  (similarly  Beul6  will  never 
forgive  Titus  for  this)  or  otherwise.  This  theory  is  the  novelty  in  the 
present  treatise.  Otherwise  it  consists  of  a  plain  narrative,  of  no 
particular  merit,  of  the  events  of  Titus's  life  and  of  the  war  in  Judaea. 
The  author,  we  note,  greatly  dislikes  Josephus,  and  his  knowledge  of 
Roman  history  is  at  times  suggestive  of  the  amateur  historian.  The 
Transpadanes  of  the  first  century  b.c.  were  probably  not  altogether 
mere  *  Gallic  barbarians.'  Nor  are  we  quite  so  disposed  to  be  dazzled 
by  the  glory  of  Vespasia's  family  as  is  our  author,  even  though  '  her 
father  was  three  times,  military  tribune  and  once  camp  prefect,  and  her 
brother  was  senator  of  praetor's  rank — the  highest  state  office  after  the 
consuls.'  B.  W.  H. 

The  issue  of  Mr.  E.  Seebohm's  Tribal  System  in  Wales  in  a  second 
edition  •  (London :  Longmans,  1904)  will  be  welcomed  by  all  students  of 
medieval  institutions  as  a  proof  that  this  remarkable  work  has  been 
rightly  appreciated  by  the  learned,  although  it  has  not  acquired  as  great  a 
popularity  as  the  English  Village  Community  of  the  same  author.  The 
merits  of  the  later  book  are  perhaps  greater,  inasmuch  as  it  sets  vividly 
before  us  the  legal  and  economic  machinery  by  which  a  European  tribal 

'  The  first  appeared  in  1895. 
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community  was  worked,  a  difficult  achievement  in  view  of  the  complexity 
of  a  system  entirely  foreign  to  modern  conceptions.  The  author  has 
prefixed  to  the  new  edition  an  introductory  note  treating  of  possible 
stages  of  development  in  the  history  of  the  tribal  community  as  sug- 
gested by  a  comparison  with  similar  institutions  in  Germanic,  Scandi- 
navian, and  Koman  law.  Mr.  Seebohm's  remarks  are  always  interesting, 
but  in  the  present  case  they  take  the  shape  of  very  conjectural  inferences 
from  analogies  between  facts  which  themselves  are  by  no  means  firmly 
established.  The  best  part  of  Mr.  Seebohm's  argument  is  devoted  to 
tracing  the  development  of  representative  succession.  Far  less  con- 
vincing is  his  attempt  to  distinguish  between  endowment  by  kin  and 
descent  and  by  succession  from  father  and  forefathers.  As  for  the  sup- 
posed patriarchal  ownership  and  organisation  it  stands  or  falls  with  the 
assumption  that  the  family  community  was  normally  under  the  rule  of  a 
grandfather.  How  the  frequent  cases  of  concurrent  rights  of  members  of 
the  same  generation  were  to  be  met  we  are  not  told.  The  danger  of  con- 
clusions based  on  imperfect  material  is  illustrated  by  an  appeal  to  the 
Salic  law  in  proof  of  the  existence  among  the  Franks  of  undivided  fami- 
lies of  the  same  type  as  in  Wales  and  in  Scania.  The  passage  from  Lex 
Salica  59,  '  De  Alodis,'  treated  on  p.  xviii  as  an  exposition  of  Frankish 
law,  is  a  reading  of  Herold's  edition  of  1557,  which  does  not  appear  in 
any  of  the  extant  manuscripts  of  the  Salic  law.  P.  V. 

Mr.  William  Eoscoe  Thayer's  Short  History  of  Venice  (New  York : 
Macmillan,  1905)  is  a  pleasantly  written  and  quite  adequate  epitome. 
It  is  built  on  the  usual  lines  of  politics  and  constitution :  lines  which 
have  been  adoptad  by  all  the  followers  of  Romanin.  The  history 
of  the  republic  awaits  a  different  treatment,  which  it  may  some  day 
receive  when  the  documents  illustrating  its  commercial  history  shall  have 
been  as  carefully  examined  as  the  papers  which  throw  light  on  its 
foreign  policy  and  its  internal  constitution.  Mr.  Thayer  seems  to  us  to 
be  sound  and  fair  in  his  judgments  on  the  conduct  of  the  republic  at 
such  crucial  moments  as  the  fourth  crusade,  the  destruction  of  the 
Carraresi,  the  execution  of  Carmagnola.  He  is  interesting  and 
suggestive  in  his  consideration  of  the  question,  *  Why  did  the  political 
life  of  Venice  grow  naturally  into  an  oligarchy  ?  '  and  is  probably  right 
in  naming  '  geographical  isolation '  as  the  dominant  factor  in  the 
formation  of  the  political  structure  of  the  state.  The  Venetians  belonged 
to  neither  east  nor  west ;  they  were  not  Italians,  nor  were  they  subjects 
of  Byzantium ;  they  were  Venetians  of  Venice  and  learned  by  experience 
that  their  leaduig  famihes  were  their  best  rulers ;  the  oligarchy  came 
into  being  by  consent.  The  republic  of  Venice  was  the  most  homo- 
geneous of  all  the  European  states,  and  Goethe's  remark  that  ce  peuple 
est  une  famillc  was  true  of  it  all  down  its  history.  Mr.  Thayer  is  not 
quite  satisfactory  in  his  description  of  the  guilds ;  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  read  Signer  Monticolo's  monumental  volumes  on  this  subject.  It 
is  hardly  correct  to  say  that  '  each  guild  .  ,  .  had  its  doge  and  great 
council.'  We  wish  Mr.  Thayer  had  named  his  authority  for  stating  that 
San  Pietro  is  called  in  Yalta  to  commemorate  the  defeat  of  the  Magyars 
in  900 ;  nor  can  we  understand  how  stone  walls  could  be  built  from  the 
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Lido  to  Santo  Spirito  unless  there  is  some  place  other  than  the  island 
which  bears  this  name ;  we  can  find  no  trace  of  such  a  place  on 
the  maps.  In  dealing  with  the  Falier  conspiracy  Mr.  Thayer  omits 
Petrarch's  important  contemporary  evidence  as  to  the  doge's  reputed  in- 
tention to  modify  the  constitution.  There  are  two  interesting  chapters 
on  Venetian  civilisation ;  they  come  in  their  right  place  in  this  com- 
panionable volume,  which  closes  with  a  rather  meagre  bibliography  and 
an  adequate  chronological  table.  H.  F.  B. 

The  publication  of  Count  Liitzow's  Ilchester  Lectures  on  the  His- 
torians of  Bohemia  (London  :  Frowde,  1905)  may  prove  of  use  in  direct- 
ing the  attention  of  English  students  to  a  field  of  research  which 
has  certainly  not  hitherto  been  over  cultivated  by  them.  By  suggesting 
this  course  Professor  Morfill  has  rendered  another  service  to  the  study  of 
Slavonic  literature,  and  of  Bohemian  in  particular,  of  which  the  late 
Mr.  A.  H.  Wratislaw,  himself  of  Cech  descent,  long  stood  forth  as  a  solitary 
prophet  in  these  islands.  At  the  same  time  Count  von  Llitzow  cannot 
on  the  present  occasion  be  said  to  have  added  much  of  his  own  to 
Palacky's  Wilrdigung  der  alien  bohmischen  Geschichtsschreiber  (1830) 
(which  is  repeatedly  cited  with  all  due  acknowledgment  in  these  pages), 
or  to  the  master's  later  more  or  less  autobiographical  notes  Zur 
bohmischen  Geschichtsschreibung  (1871).  The  interest  in  Palacky  him- 
self is  perhaps  rather  more  widely  spread  among  English  readers  than 
the  lecturer  seems  to  suppose,  and  many  of  them  unite  in  regretting  that 
failure  of  health  and  strength,  or  perhaps  the  unspeakable  worries  of  the 
censorship  that  long  beset  his  labours,  should  have  prevented  the  '  father 
of  his  country '  from  carrying  on  his  great  design,  as  he  had  originally 
intended,  beyond  the  accession  of  the  Habsburg  dynasty  in  1526.  His 
work  has  been  carried  on  by  historians  of  high  merit,  among  these 
latterly  by  Eezek  at  the  point  where  Palacky  came  to  a  close,  and  earlier 
by  Tornek,  the  historian  of  Prague  (whom  Count  Liitzow  compares  to 
Ferdinand  Gregorovius),  and  the  lamented  Gindely,  to  whom  all  students 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  owe  a  debt  which,  after  his  death,  one  of  them 
was  allowed  to  acknowledge  in  this  Review,  vol.  viii.  500.  But  in  Palacky, 
the  descendant  of  a  family  belonging  to  the  Bohemian  brotherhood,  there 
burnt  a  fire  of  enthusiasm  which  was  fed  by  the  special  circumstances  of 
his  career,  and  he  deserves,  and  always  will  deserve,  the  central  place  in 
such  a  review  of  Bohemian  historiography  as  Count  Liitzow  has  attempted. 
Particular  notice  should  be  taken  in  his  first  lecture  of  the  reference  to 
the  chronicler  who  is  held  to  have  preceded  by  something  like  a  century 
the  learned  Latinist  Cosmas,  and,  in  his  second,  of  the  account  of 
Lawrence  of  Brezov  (recently  edited  by  Goll),  the  '  whig '  historian  of 
the  Hussite  wars.  In  this  glorious  struggle  is  after  all  to  be  found  the 
greatest  political  epoch  of  Bohemian  history,  as  its  most  brilliant  literary 
epoch  was  probably  that  of  the  reign  of  Charles  IV.  Count  Liitzow 
does  not  fail  to  bring  home  to  his  readers  the  injury  inflicted  on 
Bohemian  historiography,  as  on  Bohemian  life  and  culture  in  general,  in 
the  darkest  period  of  the  national  annals,  when  the  reaction  directed  by 
the  Jesuits  had  entered  upon  its  long  supremacy ;  and  he  justly  connects 
the  earliest  beginnings  of  a  revival  with  the  rule  of  the  much  abused 
Joseph  II.  A.  W.  W. 
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In  his  Essay  oil  the  Early  History  of  the  Law  Merchant  (Cambridge  : 
University  Press,  1904),  which  obtained  the  Yorke  Prize  in  1903,  Mr.  W. 
Mitchell  is  fortunate  in  a  subject  which  has  hitherto  been  neglected  in 
this  country.  His  sketch  of  the  growth  of  the  '  private  international  law 
of  the  middle  ages,'  of  the  courts  which  administered  it,  and  of  its  leading 
forms  and  principles  is  succinct  but  clear,  acute,  and  based  upon  a  wide 
variety  of  treatises  and  printed  documents,  mainly  foreign.  It  should  be 
on  the  shelves  of  every  student  of  medieval  history,  but  may  be  more 
particularly  recommended  to  those  interested  in  the  urban  life  of  the 
time  and  in  the  genesis  of  modern  commerce.  Mr.  Mitchell  seldom  lays 
himself  open  to  criticism,  but  on  p.  4  he  surely  mistranslates  the  Earnest 
clause  of  the  Preston  custumal  when  he  says  that  it  '  allowed  the  seller 
to  break  the  contract  by  repaying  double  the  earnest  and  the  buyer  by 
forfeiting  five  shillings.'  What  it  really  seems  to  have  done  was  to  give 
a  buyer  who  had  paid  earnest  but  had  not  received  the  goods  the  right 
to  have  double  the  earnest  back  if  the  seller  repented  of  his  bargain,  and 
if  the  goods  had  actually  been  handed  over  to  retain  them  unless  the 
seller  paid  five  shillings.  J.  T. 

Miss  Stella  Kramer  has  published  a  dissertation  on  the  English 
Craft  Gilds  as  one  of  the  Studies  in  History,  Economics,  and  Public  Law 
published  by  the  Columbia  University  Press  (New  York,  1905).  Her  thesis 
is  specially  restricted  to  the  relations  of  the  craft  gilds  to  the  state,  and  as 
an  inquiry  into  the  sixteenth-century  history  of  legislation  on  the  subject  of 
the  craft  gilds  it  can  be  recommended  as  a  piece  of  sound  work.  Although 
open  to  detailed  criticism  at  many  points,  and  evidently  the  work  of  a 
novice,  it  shows  a  good  deal  of  critical  power  and  skill  in  drawing  con- 
clusions from  the  evidence.  It  is  somewhat  unnecessarily  controversial 
in  tone ;  the  main  argument,  however,  is  against  a  current  opinion 
that  the  craft  gilds  were  put  down  with  a  heavy  hand  under  Tudor 
influences,  and  the  writer  succeeds  in  showing  that  the  precise  efiect  of 
several  of  the  statutes  which  deal  with  craft  gilds  has  been  misunderstood. 
The  analysis  of  the  causes  and  results  of  the  curious  position  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  of  the  weavers  and  fullers  in  London, 
Winchester,  Oxford,  Marlborough,  and  Beverley  needs  more  careful  study. 
It  is  difficult  to  harmonise  the  view  taken  (p.  27)  that  the  formation  of 
separate  craft  organisations  necessitated  withdrawal  from  the  larger 
union  of  the  gild  merchants  with  the  statement  (p.  143),  *  An  artisan 
must  be  free  of  the  borough  to  be  admitted  into  a  craft.'  The  '  reason- 
able gilds '  of  Bristol  (p.  29)  we  suspect  were  reasonable  '  gelds.'  The 
history  of  the  fixing  of  wages  could  be  carried  back  into  the  twelfth 
century  by  means  of  the  Appendix  to  Dr.  Cunningham's  Groicth  of 
Industry  and  Commerce  during  the  Early  and  Middle  Ages,  on  the  assize 
of  bread.  The  Dotnesday  account  of  Chester  suggests  that  an  assize  of  ale 
was  in  working  order  there  before  the  Conquest.  The  Irish  legislation 
on  the  fixing  of  wages,  1299,  cited  in  this  Review,  xviii.  508,  also  deserves 
notice.  The  Leicester  Becords  have  been  used  by  Miss  Kramer,  but  the 
passages  which  show  that  the  merchant  gild  fixed  the  wages  of  weavers  by 
the  piece  (i.  105),  and  the  wages  of  women  wool-wrappers  and  flock-pullers 
(i.  186),  have  escaped  notice,  as  also  the  fixing  of  wages  and  prices  at 
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Dublin  in  th€  thirteenth  century.^  In  dealing  with  the  customary  length 
of  the  term  of  apprenticeship  a  passage  from  the  Dublin  records^ 
deserves  notice.  There  are  some  unfortunate  misprints,  and  an  inclina- 
tion to  refer  to  modern  compilations  rather  than  to  collections  of  original 
sources  has  led  in  some  cases  to  notes  suggestive  of  inexperience  in  the 
handling  of  authorities.  M.  B. 

The  last  volume  of  the  Genealogist  (New  Series,  xxi.)  contains  a  series 
of  articles  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Watson  on  the  family  of  Lacy,  which  owes  its 
importance  partly  to  its  connexion  by  marriage  with  Peter  of  Geneva 
(tl249),  Geoffrey  de  Joinville  (tl314),  and  the  counts  of  La  Marche. 
Much  material  is  brought  together  from  records  to  illustrate  the  career  of 
the  first  two,  and  documents  are  printed  from  French  sources  bearing  on 
the  history  of  the  three  families.  B. 

The  abbe  Mollat  has  completed  the  second  volume  of  the  Lettres 
Communes  of  John  XXII  (Paris  :  Fontemoing,  1905).  It  includes  the 
letters  of  the  second  and  third  years  of  the  pope ;  for  the  former  year  he 
has  been  assisted  by  Abb6  G.  de  Lesquen.  The  first  volume  of  this 
work  was  reviewed  by  us  in  January  1905  (vol.  xx.  154),  a  fact  which 
emphasises  the  laudable  speed  with  which  the  calendar  has  been  produced. 
There  is  little  to  add  to  the  criticisms  then  made  ;  the  merits  and 
faults  of  the  work  are  unaltered.  The  strange  spellings  adopted  from 
the  manuscripts  for  local  and  personal  names  are  a  drawback  to  the 
use  of  the  work,  but  at  all  events  no  partiality  is  shown.  If  '  Stoke '  is 
metamorphosed  into  '  Scobr '  (no.  7891),  D'Albret  appears  as  *  de  Liberto ' 
instead  of  '  Lebreto '  (no.  7886)  and  Acre  as  Civitas  Actonensis  (no.  8686). 
The  matter  is,  as  usual,  of  considerable  interest.  A  good  deal  of  business 
relates  to  the  establishment  of  new  sees  in  France,  in  which  connexion 
we  find  a  mention  of  the  union  of  the  priory  of  St.  Sardos  to  the  see 
of  Sarlat,  a  transaction  which  is  our  first  hint  of  the  coming  war  between 
England  and  France  (no.  9923).  A  new  metropolitan  see  (Soltania) 
was  established  in  Persia,  with  a  Dominican  archbishop  and  suffragans, 
Cathay  being  left  to  the  Franciscans  (no.  7975).  We  learn  that  the 
Templars  on  the  dissolution  of  their  order  in  1311  relapsed  into  secular 
life  and  took  wives  (no.  8553)  ;  and  we  read  of  a  bishop  who  roasted 
at  a  fire  the  feet  of  an  old  woman  charged  with  witchcraft,  and  so  caused 
her  death  (no.  9844).  Indeed  there  is  no  lack  of  curious  matter  in  this 
volume.  A  letter  of  1  Aug.  1319  (Reg.  Vat.  69,  f.  452  d)  appears  to 
be  omitted.  C.  J. 

The  seventh  volume  of  the  Calendar  of  Patent  Bolls  of  Edward  III 
(London :  H.  M.  Stationery  Office,  1903)  and  the  seventh  volume  of  the 
Calendar  of  Close  Bolls  of  the  same  reign  (1904)  cover  respectively  the 
years  1345-8  and  1343-6.  As  in  the  case  of  those  which  imme- 
diately precede  them  their  chief  interest  lies  in  the  light  they  throw  upon 
the  financial  and  other  aspects  of  the  war  with  France.  Much  may  be 
learned  from  them  as  to  the  working  of  the  wool  trade,  the  relations  of 
the  Italian  bankers  with  the  crown,  and  the  working  of  taxation  by 
subsidy.     The  taking  of  the  alien  priories  into  the  king's  hand  during  the 

'  Historic  and  Munici;pal  Documents,  ed.  J.  T.  Gilbert,  pp.  232,  235. 
^  Ibid.  p.  264. 
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war  brings  a  great  deal  of  information  about  them  on  to  the  rolls  which  will 
be  very  useful  to  the  future  historian  of  this  class  of  monastic  house.  Long 
lists  of  the  priors  are  given.  It  is  disclosed  that  where,  as  was  usual,  the 
temporalities  of  such  priories  were  let  at  farm  to  the  prior,  the  advowsons 
in  their  gift  were  reserved  by  the  crown.  When  the  prior  of  Lancaster,  in 
defiance  of  this  understanding,  ventured  to  present  to  the  vicarage  of 
Croston  he  was  temporarily  removed  from  office.  A  significant  side-light 
upon  the  war  is  afforded  by  the  numerous  pardons,  either  generally 
or  for  specific  offences,  granted  in  1346  to  those  serving  the  king  abroad. 
Much  care  and  labour  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  preparation  of 
the  indexes  by  Mr.  Isaacson  and  Mr.  Hinds,  and  the  result  is  on  the 
whole  very  satisfactory.  The  most  serious  fault  we  have  to  find  with 
them  is  the  absence  of  any  attempt  to  normalise  the  varied  and  distorted 
forms  in  which  the  names  of  the  Italian  bankers  are  given  on  the  rolls. 
Some  of  these  forms  are  very  baffling,  but  with  the  assistance  of  Peruzzi's 
Storia  del  Commercio  e  deiBanchicri  di  Firenze  and  of  Messrs.  Rhodes  and 
Whitwell's  articles  on  the  subject  a  considerable  improvement  of  this  part 
of  the  indexes  could  be  effected.  Entries  like  *  Donoratico,  Reiner,  count 
of '  and  *  Bartholomew  domini  Radulphi  de  Bardes '  hardly  reach  the 
standard  of  correctness  generally  attained  in  the  work  of  the  indexers. 
In  view  of  the  great  length  to  which  a  mere  index  of  names  of  persons 
and  places  extends  in  the  case  of  these  rolls  it  is  perhaps  unreasonable 
to  express  regret  for  the  absence  of  an  index  of  matters.  A  little,  but 
very  little,  is  done  in  this  direction.  Mr.  Isaacson  gives  rather  more  help 
of  this  kind  than  his  colleague,  but  the  reason  probably  is  that  he  has  100 
pages  of  text  less  to  deal  with.  J.  T. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Sandys's  Lectures  on  the  Revival  of  Learning  (Cambridge  r 
University  Press,  1905),  delivered  at  Harvard  in  the  spring  of  last  year, 
were  admirable  for  their  original  purpose  ;  as  a  book  they  are  pleasing 
but  slight,  though  there  is  enough  that  is  new  and  interesting  to  give  the 
reader  confidence  in  the  future.  For  the  present  they  serve  as  a  foretaste 
of  the  History  of  Scholarship  from  the  dawn  of  the  revival  of  learning 
onwards,  which  Dr.  Sandys  promises  as  a  sequel  to  his  former  volume. 
Though  the  reader's  attention  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  Italy,  the 
subject  is  nevertheless  very  wide,  and  in  consequence  there  is  rarely 
time  to  clothe  the  list  of  great  names,  which  fly  across  the  page,  with 
individuality  and  existence.  Where  Dr.  Sandys  allows  himself  to  dwell 
for  a  moment — as  with  Petrarch  on  Mont  Ventoux,  with  Boccaccio  in  th& 
library  of  Monte  Cassino,  or  amid  the  gay  party  of  archaeologists  on  the 
shores  of  Garda — the  picture  at  once  becomes  vivid,  and  the  reader,  as 
doubtless  also  the  hearer,  retains  an  abiding  impression.  This  augurs 
well  for  the  volume  to  come,  where  Dr.  Sandys  will  be  freed  from  the 
austere  necessity  of  compression  and  will  be  able  to  give  the  reins  to  the 
large  learning  here  occasionally  disclosed.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there 
too  he  will  be  able  to  give  ample  room  to  the  spread  of  humanism 
through  northern  Europe,  a  subject  for  which  material  has  been  for 
many  years  steadily  accumulating,  but  which  has  never  been  adequately 
treated,  although  in  its  way  it  has  an  interest  almost  as  fascinating  as 
that  of  the  Italian  revival.    In  such  a  whirl  of  names  and  dates  (many  of 
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which  were  inserted  at  the  time  of  printing)  there  is  bound  to  be  a  pro- 
portion of  error,  but  it  is  surprisingly  small  considering  the  numerous 
opportunities,  and  the  table  of  life-dates  at  the  beginning  is  most  useful. 
It  may  be  noted  that  Dr.  Sandys  still  allows  to  Oxford  at  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century  a  galaxy  of  talent  and  learning  which  belonged  to 
London,  not  to  the  university.  P.  S.  A. 

Dr.  Jacob  Strieder's  essay  Zur  Genesis  des  modernen  Kapitalismus 
(Leipzig:  Duncker  &  Humblot,  1904)  is  a  somewhat  truculent  onslaught  on 
a  theory  put  forward  by  Professor  Sombart,  of  Breslau,  in  his  book  on  Der 
moderne  -Kapitalismus,  1902.  Professor  Sombart  starts  with  the  idea 
that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  for  the  handworkers  of  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries  to  accumulate  sufficient  capital  to  form  the  basis 
of  the  world-wide  businesses  of  the  Fuggers,  the  Welsers,  and  others  in 
the  late  fifteenth  and  early  sixteenth  centuries.  Some  other  origin  than 
the  profits  of  working  weavers,  tanners,  and  woolcombers  must,  he  thinks, 
be  found  for  the  accumulation  of  capital  required  by  such  enterprises  ; 
and  he  seeks  it  in  the  theory  that  the  great  merchant  families  were 
patrician  in  origin,  that  they  owned  the  land  in  cities  like  Augsburg  and 
Niirnberg,  had  accumulated  capital  out  of  the  increasing  value  of  their 
ground  rents,  and  finally  migrated  from  the  country  into  the  cities  and 
employed  this  capital  in  commercial  enterprises.  This  theory  Dr. 
Strieder  combats  by  an  exhaustive  examination  of  the  rate  books  and  tax 
returns  of  Augsburg  ;  from  these  sources  he  is  able  to  show  exactly  how 
much  the  great  commercial  houses  paid  in  rates  and  taxes,  to  trace  almost 
year  by  year  the  development  of  their  wealth,  and  to  prove  that  in 
almost  every  case  its  beginnings  were  of  the  smallest.  He  seems  to  us 
successfully  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  originators  of  this  commercial 
and  industrial  developement  were  not  wealthy  holders  of  ground  rents, 
but  comparatively  humble  craftsmen.  As  a  further  support  to  this 
argument  he  seeks  to  show  that  any  great  increase  in  ground  values  was 
prevented  by  rigid  municipal  regulations  which  prohibited  the  raising  of 
rents  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  converted  original  tenants  at  will 
into  the  hereditary  holders  of  long  and  fixed  leases.  Thus  the  immense 
capital,  which  Professor  Sombart  regards  as  indispensable  for  commer- 
cial development,  could  not  be  provided  out  of  ground  rents.  These  are 
the  main  contentions  in  Dr.  Strieder's  book ;  they  are  worked  out  with 
great  patience  and  considerable  ingenuity.  His  results  appear  to  be  con- 
clusive, though  they  are  liable  to  the  uncertainty  which  attends  all 
statistics,  and  the  book  would  have  been  quite  as  effective  in  a  less  con- 
troversial tone.  A.  F.  P. 

Herr  Carl  Stichler,  in  his  short  pamphlet  Z^ir  VorgeschicJUe  der  Ent- 
deckling  Biosslands  zur  See  durch  die  Engliinder  ivi  sechzehnten  Jahrhun- 
dert  (Ziirich  :  A.  Miiller,  1905),  gives  a  brief  account,  which  is  interesting 
but  contains  nothing  new,  of  the  events  which  caused  the  attention 
of  navigators  to  be  directed  to  the  northern  seas  towards  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  adventures  of  the 
Cabots  under  the  patronage  of  Henry  VII  and  Henry  VIII  are  described, 
but  the  greater  part  is  devoted  to  the  discovery  of  Russia  in  1553  by  the 
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fillips  of  Willoughby  and  Chancellor.  The  death  of  the  former  and  the 
successful  return  of  his  companion  are  well  known.  All  has  been  told  in 
detail  by  Hakluyt.  The  account  of  the  journey  is  in  the  highest  degree 
interesting.  The  intrepid  Chancellor  was  destined,  however,  to  be  lost 
at  sea  on  his  return  from  his  second  voyage  in  1556.  Machyn,  the 
London  citizen,  has  described  how  he  saw  the  Russian  ambassador  Osip 
Nepea  enter  the  city  with  his  suite  in  that  year.  W.  R.  M. 

There  is  more  in  Dr.  Karl  Stahlin's  Die  Walsinghams  bis  zur  Mitte  des 
sechzehnten  Jahrhunderts  (Heidelberg :  Winter,  1905)  than  appears  on 
the  title-page ;  for  Dr.  Stahlin  is  determined  that  his  biography  of  Sir 
Francis  Walsingham,  to  which  we  presume  this  to  be  an  introduction, 
shall  not  lack  background.  He  not  only  describes  the  milieu  of  Walsing- 
ham's  forbears  but  discusses  the  origins  of  that  milieu,  and  uses  the 
history  of  the  family  as  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  disquisitions  on  the 
social  changes  of  the  fifteenth  century.  For  family  history  he  depends 
largely  on  Mr.  Webb's  excellent  History  of  ChisleJmrst,  but  he  has  also 
made  good  use  of  the  hustings  rolls,  the  subsidy  rolls,  and  other  manu- 
script sources.  For  social  history  Ashley,  Cunningham,  and  Denton, 
supplemented  for  local  purposes  by  Hasted,  Lambard,  and  the  Archaeologia 
Cantiana,  are  the  staple  of  this  little  book.  The  thoroughness  with  which 
Dr.  Stahlin  has  explored  the  origins  of  the  Walsingham  family  leads  us 
to  expect  valuable  results  when  he  reaches  the  real  goal  of  his  labours. 

A.  F.  P. 

Numerous  church  inventories  have  happily  survived  '  the  great  pillage  ' 
of  which  they  form  one  part  of  the  records,  and  they  afiford  much  food 
for  edification.  Their  local  interest  is  naturally  considerable ;  but  it  is 
far  from  being  their  chief  interest.  The  Alcuin  Club,  certainly,  has 
more  general  objects  in  view ;  and  to  it  we  are  indebted  for  the  publi- 
cation of  The  Edwardian  Inventories  for  Bedfordshire,  edited  by  Mr. 
F.  C.  Eeles,  from  Transcripts  by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Brown,  B.A.  (London  : 
Longmans,  1905).  Small  as  the  volume  is,  it  contains  matter  of  no  little 
value  for  the  ecclesiastical  antiquary  and  historian.  It  is  not  every  one  who 
could  tell  offhand  what  even  a  *  hand  bell '  may  mean  in  an  old  inventory, 
much  less  '  a  saunce  bell ; '  and  if  an  ordinary  reader  thinks  he  knows 
what  an  *  altar  cloth  '  is  in  such  a  document  he  may  possibly  be  wrong. 
We  must  refer  any  one  whose  curiosity  is  excited  on  these  subjects  to  Mr. 
Eeles's  introduction.  But  there  is  one  point  on  which  he  seems  to  have 
fallen  into  an  unfortunate  mistake.  In  appendix  i.  is  given  '  that  part  of 
the  inventory  of  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Woburn  which  includes  the 
church  goods,'  and  we  are  informed  in  the  introduction  that  it  was  taken 
in  August  1537.  The  date  in  the  document  itself  is  August  in  the  28th 
year  of  Henry  VIII,  which  means  1536,  and  Woburn  was  not  suppressed 
till  May  1538.  Moreover  the  heading  of  the  document  itself  (as  printed) 
is  '  Woburn  Pryorye,'  not  Woburn  Abbey.  What  was  Woburn  Priory  ? 
It  would  seem  to  be  a  misreading  of  '  W^aburn  '  (or  Weybourn)  Priory,  a 
small  house  of  Austin  Canons  in  Norfolk,  which  was  suppressed  with  the 
smaller  monasteries  under  the  act  of  1536,  and  the  document  is  quite  out 
of  place  among  inventories  for  Bedfordshire.  J.  G. 
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In  the  Bijdragen  en  Mededeelingen  van  het  Historisch  Genootschap 
at  Utrecht,  xxi,  (Amsterdam  :  MuUer,  1904),  Dr.  H.  Brugmans  prints 
a  Utrecht  chronicle  for  the  years  1566  to  1576,  of  which  only  portions 
had  previously  been  published.  C. 

Dr.  A.  P.  Lord  has  chosen  an  excellent  subject  for  his  '  study,'  The 
Begency  of  Marie  de  Medicis  (New  York :  Holt,  1903),  inasmuch  as 
Eanke's  treatment  of  it  in  his  Franzosische  Geschichte — the  most 
masterly,  perhaps,  of  his  larger  works — is  not  intended  to  be  exhaustive, 
and  cannot,  as  Dr.  Lord  points  out,  be  even  on  all  its  main  heads 
regarded  as  final.  The  promise  of  this  brief  essay,  which  begins  well 
with  an  account  of  Sully's  greatness  and  of  his  fall,  can,  however, 
hardly  be  said  to  be  sustained  in  the  later  chapters.  Although  we  are 
told,  in  rather  angular  phrase,  that  after  the  assassination  of  Henry  IV 
Mary  de'  Medici's  'personal  equation  became  the  prime  factor  of  the 
situation,'  a  very  dim  impression  of  her  personality  is  left  upon  the 
reader,  except  by  means  of  one  of  the  admirable  Louvre  portraits  that 
illustrate  this  volume.  Nor  is  the  course  of  her  long  and  finally  suc- 
cessful struggle  with  Cond6  clearly  narrated ;  or  a  luminous  survey  given 
of  the  component  elements  of  what  Dr.  Lord  calls  '  the  feudal  party  ' 
and  characterises  by  the  apophthegm  that  '  feudalism  has  always  been 
brutal.'  The  fall  of  Conde,  or  rather  the  episode  of  Villeroy's  advice, 
is  well  told,  in  part  by  direct  quotation  from  Bassompierre's  (why  con- 
sistently '  Bassompierre's '  ?)  Memoirs.  The  narrative  comes  to  an  abrupt 
end  with  the  murder  of  Concini  (marquis  d'Ancre),  the  contrast  between 
whose  backstair  wiles  and  the  brutal  ways  of  his  high-born  adversaries, 
as  well  as  the  grave  counsels  of  the  barhons,  as  he  nicknamed  them, 
is  well  illustrated  by  his  portrait,  which  seems  to  come  straight  out  of 
one  of  Massinger's  plays.  One  of  these  was  Villeroy  ;  another,  Jeannin, 
whom  Dr.  Lord  oddly  describes  as  being  sprung  from  '  the  upper  class 
of  the  people.'  Yet  another  was  the  Spanish  ambassador — a  suificient 
comment  on  the  foreign  policy  of  the  period.  Dr.  Lord  might  do  well  in 
his  next  publication  to  give  more  attention  to  the  details  of  his  text. 
*  The  count,'  *  the  marquis,'  *  the  duke,'  and  (more  mysteriously) '  the  che- 
valier '  wander  about  his  pages  nameless,  like  the  characters  in  Goethe's 
drama  on  a  subject  taken  from  a  similar  sphere.  Why  should  the  '  duo 
de  Savoie '  be  thus  designated  in  an  English  narrative  ?  Dr.  Lord's 
style  needs  chastening,  and,  figuratively  as  well  as  literally,  de-italicising. 
His  occasional  obscurity  may  be  due  to  the  printer  ('  Men  are  always  more 
easily  managed  by  the  women  of  their  family  than  by  the  friends  of 
the  sterner  sex ') ;  but  he  must  be  held  personally  responsible  for  such 
a  transgression  as  the  following  :  '  Sully's  official  head  was  probably  in 
the  trencher  which  Concini  presented.'  A.  W.  W. 

The  Life  of  Humphrey  Chetham,  Founder  of  the  Chetham  Hospital  and 
Library,  Maiichester,  by  the  late  F.  E.  Raines  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Sutton, 
with  a  genealogy  of  the  Chetham  family,  by  Mr.  Ernest  Axon,  was 
pubUshed  by  the  Chetham  Society  in  1903  (vols.  49,  50).  Chetham's 
life  was  uneventful,  but  his  charitable  foundations  make  it  of  interest, 
and   all   that   is  known  about   him  is  here  collected   with  pious  care. 
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He  was  a  cloth  merchant  and  manufacturer,  amassed  considerable  capital, 
bought  land,  and  left  7,000Z.  for  the  foundation  of  a  hospital  for  the 
education  of  forty  poor  boys.  He  also  left  1,100/.  for  the  provision  of  a 
public  library  at  Manchester,  Chetham  was  high  sheriff  of  Lancashire 
in  1635  and  successfully  levied  the  3,500Z.  at  which  that  county  was 
assessed  under  the  first  ship  money  writ.  In  1643  he  was  elected  high 
treasurer  for  the  county  and  had  to  levy  the  assessments  imposed  on  it 
by  the  parliament  for  the  support  of  its  troops.  In  November  1648  the 
parliament  appointed  him  sheriff  again,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
that  he  succeeded  in  getting  himself  excused.  The  documents  printed- 
here  concerning  those  three  episodes  in  his  career  are  of  more  than 
personal  interest,  and  illustrate  the  working  of  local  government  during 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  account  of  the  difficulties  Chetham  met 
with  from  the  heralds  with  regard  to  the  arms  claimed  by  him  is  another 
point  of  interest.  Finally,  any  one  working  at  the  social  history  of  the 
period  will  find  the  inventory  and  valuation  of  Chetham's  movables  and 
the  very  detailed  account  of  his  funeral  expenses  worth  studying.  There 
is  little  which  touches  the  political  history  of  the  period,  excepting  some 
letters  which  contain  references  to  '  Pride's  Purge  '  and  to  the  riots 
which  took  place  in  London  in  April  and  May  1648  (pp.  161, 185-7). 

C.  H.  F. 

Signor  Solone  Ambrosoli's  Atlantino  di  Monete  Papali  Modemey. 
which  forms  one  of  the  series  of  small  handbooks  issued  by  Messrs^ 
Hoepli  (Milan,  1905),  is  little  more  than  an  illustrated  catalogue  of 
the  principal  papal  coins  from  the  accession  of  Urban  VIII,  1623,  to 
the  death  of  Pius  IX,  1878,  and  is  compiled  entirely,  as  Signor  Ambrosoli 
explains  in  his  preface,  from  Cinagli's  Le  Monete  de'  Papi  (1848),  the 
ample  text  of  which  is  too  sparsely  illustrated  to  be  generally  useful.  It 
is  much  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  Signor  Ambrosoli  has  not  supplied 
fuller  information.  The  200  illustrations,  some  of  which  are  so 
badly  produced  as  to  be  almost  indistinguishable,  are  given  with  the 
barest  lines  of  description,  and  these  are  disfigured  with  tiresome  abbre- 
viations. A  few  explanatory  paragraphs  dealing  with  the  use  of  papal 
mottoes,  the  emblazoning  of  the  papal  arms  or  those  of  the  cardinal 
chamberlain  during  a  vacancy  of  the  holy  see,  and  so  forth,  would  have 
added  much  to  the  interest  as  well  as  to  the  usefulness  of  the  book.  It 
is  faulty  too  in  arrangement.  The  name  of  the  reigning  pope  is  not  re- 
peated with  each  coin,  nor  in  the  head-lines,  so  that  considerable  searching 
is  necessary  for  identification.  The  descriptions  of  the  coins  are  placed 
sometimes  above,  sometimes  below  the  illustration,  sometimes  between 
the  obverse  and  reverse  of  the  same  coin.  Nor  are  any  dates  given, 
although  in  some  cases  six,  seven,  and  eight  different  issues  of  the  scudo 
are  represented  during  the  same  pontificates,  those  of  Clement  X,  Clement 
XI,  and  Innocent  XII ;  but  as  these  are  undated,  and  no  mention  is  made 
of  the  events  which  occasioned  a  fresh  coinage,  the  illustrations  are 
practically  without  value.  H.  M. 

The  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  a  Loan  Collection  of  Portraits  of  English 
Historical  Personages  who  died  between  1625  and  1714,  exhibited  in 
the  Examination  Schools,  Oxford,  April  and  May  MDCCCCV.  (Oxford: 
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Clarendon  Press,  1905),  commemorates  the  second  of  the  Loan 
Collections  of  Historical  Portraits  held  at  Oxford  during  the  last  two 
jears.  The  period  covered  by  the  first  ended  with  the  accession  of 
Charles  I,  while  that  of  the  second  continued  the  portraits  from  that 
date  to  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  thus  embracing  the  divines,  savants, 
and  benefactors  of  Oxford  during  the  Cavalier,  Commonwealth,  Eestora- 
tion,  Revolution,  and  late  Stuart  periods,  an  age  of  great  interest,  in 
which  Van  Dyck,  Lely,  and  Kneller  were  the  outstanding  foreign  painters. 
Mr.  Lionel  Cust  in  an  excellent  introduction  points  out  how  much 
English  art  was  influenced  by  Van  Dyck,  and  that  during  the  early 
Cromwellian  period  he  was  followed  by  a  real  school  of  native  artists, 
whcsa  work  is  here  well  represented.  The  frontispiece  of  the  book, 
whi<5h  contains  many  plates,  is  a  fine  portrait  of  William  Harvey,  lent  by 
the  master  of  University  College,  and  among  the  reproductions  are  the 
signatures  of  the  artists.  The  catalogue,  which  is  very  carefully  pre- 
pared, will  be  valuable  to  all  those  who  are  interested  in  identifying 
historical  portraits.  A.  F.  S. 

The  Civil  War  in  Hampshire  (1642-5)  and  the  Story  of  Basing 
House,  by  Mr.  G.  N.  Godwin  (Southampton :  Gilbert,  1904),  is  a  revised 
and  enlarged  edition  of  the  book  published  under  the  same  title  in  1882. 
It  is  also  better  printed  and  contains  half  a  dozen  illustrations.  Of  the 
latter  the  most  noticeable  are  an  interesting  view  of  Basing  House  and  a 
fine  portrait  of  Sir  Henry  Wallop,  which  is  now  for  the  first  time  repro- 
duced. The  value  of  Mr.  Godwin's  book  consists  in  the  extracts  given 
from  newspapers  and  pamphlets  of  the  time,  both  of  which  sources  have 
been  very  carefully  searched.  It  contains  also  a  good  many  useful  notes 
from  parish  registers  and  local  records.  Other  authorities  are  not 
neglected,  but  they  have  not  been  so  well  utilised.  Mr.  Godwin  does  not 
seem  to  be  aware  that  the  narratives  of  the  campaign  of  1644  by  Lord 
Hopton  and  Colonel  Slingsby,  quoted  in  his  appendix,  have  been 
printed  in  cxtenso  in  Mr.  Chadwyck  Healey's  Bellum  Civile,  published  by 
the  Somerset  Record  Society  in  1902.  More  might  have  been  gleaned 
too  from  the  Tanner  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  and  from  the  reports  of  the 
Historical  Manuscripts  Commission.  The  references  given  for  documents 
and  facts  are  often  much  too  vague,  and  the  index  of  names  is  far  from 
complete.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  defects,  omissions,  and  a  certain  dis- 
order in  the  arrangement,  this  is  not  only  an  interesting  book  for  local 
antiquaries,  but  a  work  which  military  historians  of  the  civil  war  will 
find  of  value,  for  it  collects  much  information  not  accessible  elsewhere. 

C.  H.  F. 

The  Matriculation  Roll  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  1747-1897, 
■edited  by  Mr.  James  Maitland  Anderson,  librarian  to  the  university 
{Edinburgh  :  Blackwood,  1905),  is  a  sumptuous  but  most  disappointing 
book.  The  editor's  name,  to  all  who  know  him,  is  sufficient  guarantee 
of  the  accuracy  with  which  the  record  is  here  presented ;  but  he  has 
unfortunately  limited  his  labours  to  the  mere  transcription  and  indexing 
of  an  exceptionally  meagre  academical  register.  It  is  not  merely  that 
there  are,  as  the  editor  points  out  (pp.  Ixi-lxiv),  frequent  omissions  and 
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errors,  but  the  conception  of  the  roll  is  faulty  from  first  to  last.  Down  to 
1865  the  entries  give  only  the  year  of  first  admission,  with  name  and  sur- 
name, and  neither  in  note  nor  index  is  there  any  identification  of  the 
names.  Thus  in  1864  Alexander  Stewart  enters  the  university,  but  the 
index  does  not  indicate  that  he  is  the  principal  of  St.  Mary's  College  who 
figures  on  p.  Ixxxi.  After  1865  age  and  domicile  are  added,  and,  in  order 
to  extract  the  matriculation  fee  yearly,  the  entry  is  repeated  every  year 
of  the  student's  residence.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  volume  we  thus  get 
fourfold  and  even  eightfold  repetition  of  the  same  meagre  information. 
Under  'Alexander  Lawson  (1869),'  for  example,  the  index  gives  eight 
references,  seven  of  which  add  nothing  to  the  first  except  that  annually  he 
grew  a  year  older.  There  is  no  indication  that  the  student  so  mentioned 
is  now  a  professor  of  the  university.  The  introduction  gives  an  interest- 
ing sketch  of  the  university  and  its  constituent  colleges.  Points  of 
interest  for  comparison  with  other  academical  systems  are  the  voting  by 
four  *  nations '  (p.  xviii),  the  social  gradation  of  students  in  three  classes 
— primars,  secondars,  ternars  (p.  Ixiii),  compulsory  attendance  at  church 
(pp.  xlix,  Iviii),  and  the  successful  effort  of  the  students  to  choose  their 
lord  rector  beyond  the  privileged  circle  of  the  professoriate  (pp.  xix,  Ixxii). 
The  table  of  numbers  is  suggestive.  In  1863  the  thirteen  professors  had 
a  student  audience  of  182.  Since,  however,  in  the  preceding  four  years 
over  250  had  entered  the  university,  and  all  the  divinity  students  in 
residence  were  of  still  earlier  date,  there  must  have  been  many  whose 
college  career  did  not  extend  beyond  their  first  or  second  session.  In  1877 
the  number  of  students  fell  to  131 ;  in  1897  it  stood  at  236.  This  was, 
however,  a  poor  growth  when  we  take  into  account  the  great  increase  in 
the  scholarship  funds  and  in  the  teaching  staff  and  the  large  proportion 
of  women  students  (to  whom  the  university  had  been  thrown  open  in 
1892).  A.  C. 

Mention  must  be  made  of  the  appearance  of  vols.  ii.  and  iii.  of  the 
Journals  of  the  Continental  Congress,  1774-1789,  edited  by  Mr.  Worthing- 
ton  Chaunuey  Ford  (Washington,  1905),  the  first  volume  of  which  was 
noticed  in  this  Eeview,  vol.  xx.  p.  588.  The  two  sessions  of  1775 
have  necessitated  two  volumes  being  given  to  the  proceedings  of  that 
year.  Although  war  with  Great  Britain  had  actually  begun,  we  still 
find  a  spirit  of  cautious  conservatism,  very  unusual  in  times  of  revolution. 
Thus,  in  July,  the  continental  congress  continued  to  assure  '  their  friends 
and  fellow-subjects  in  any  part  of  the  empire '  that  they  did  not  '  mean  to 
dissolve  that  union  which  has  so  long  and  so  happily  subsisted  between 
us,  and  which  we  sincerely  wish  to  see  restored.'  In  the  letter  of  the 
same  month  to  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  they  again  professed 
their  submission  to  the  several  acts  of  trade  and  navigation  passed  before 
the  year  1763,  and  cheerfully  consented  to  such  acts  of  the  British 
parliament  as  should  be  restrained  to  the  regulation  of  their  external 
commerce,  '  excluding  every  idea  of  taxation,  internal  or  external,  for 
raising  a  revenue  on  the  subjects  in  America  without  their  consent.' 
Even  as  late  as  December  we  find  them  still  maintaining  that  '  the  cruel 
and  illegal  acts  which  we  oppose  have  no  foundation  in  the  royal 
authority.     We  will  not,  on  our  part,  lose  the  distinction  between  the 
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king  and  his  ministers.'  There  is  the  note  of  sincerity  in  the  expression, 
in  the  letter  to  the  people  of  Ireland  (28  July),  '  America  is  amazed  to 
find  the  name  of  Howe  among  her  enemies  :  she  loved  his  brother.'  But 
whether  or  not  inevitable,  the  movement,  none  the  less,  was  towards 
complete  independence.  Among  the  more  important  documents  of  the 
volumes  are  Franklin's  '  Proposed  Articles  of  Confederation ; '  his  pro- 
posal to  throw  open  the  ports  to  a  free  trade  ;  John  Jay's  report  on 
trade,  and  Charles  Thomson's  minutes  of  the  action  of  congress  on  the 
trade  resolves.  John  Adams's  notes  of  the  debates  of  the  second  session 
of  1775  are  here  reprinted  from  his  works.  H.  E.  E. 

Dr.  J.  Holland  Rose's  paper  in  the  Monthly  Bevietv  for  last  September, 
entitled '  New  Light  on  the  Death  of  Murat,'  is  based  on  a  letter  of  a  Mr. 
Auldjo,  then  resident  at  Naples.  The  chief  point  made  is  that  Com- 
mander Robinson  with  his  flotilla  was  present  at  the  time  of  Murat's 
landing  at  Pizzo.  There  is,  however,  ample  evidence  that  Robinson  did 
not  arrive  till  some  hours  after  the  event,  and,  as  Auldjo's  letter  is  full 
of  palpable  inaccuracies,  it  may  safely  be  put  down  as  reproducing  one 
more  of  the  numerous  Neapolitan  rumours  of  the  day.  D. 

The  vicomte  de  Meaux,  as  the  only  surviving  minister  who  was 
responsible  for  the  famous  seize  mai,  is  naturally  able  in  his  Souvenirs 
'politiques,  1871-1887  (Paris :  Plon,  1905),  to  give  us,  at  first-hand,  an 
account  of  the  attempt  to  re-establish  the  monarchy  in  France  during  the 
early  years  of  the  third  republic.  Writing  from  a  legitimist  point  of 
view  he  can  nevertheless  do  justice  to  his  opponents,  and  his  strongest 
condemnation  is  reserved  for  the  comte  de  Chambord,  whose  pedantic 
adhesion  to  the  white  flag  lost  him  the  throne.  The  two  most  interesting 
passages  in  the  book  are  the  interview  between  the  royalist  deputation  and 
the  comte  de  Chambord,  when  there  was  a  good  deal  of  plain  speaking 
on  both  sides,  and  the  account  of  the  manoeuvres  of  Bismarck  in  1877  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  republic,  which,  as  the  German  chancellor  in  vain 
believed,  would  keep  France  weak  and  isolated.  Both  these  episodes,  how- 
ever, had  already  been  described  in  French  periodicals,  and  the  account  of 
Crispi's  visit  to  Paris  was  well  known  in  Italy.  The  author  ascribes  the 
defeat  of  his  party  to  four  principal  causes — the  obstinacy  of  the  comte 
de  Chambord,  the  attitude  of  Pius  IX  (still  further  accentuated  by  Leo 
XIII),  the  intrigues  of  Germany,  and  the  indifference  of  the  royalists 
themselves  to  political  work.  Unfortunately  the  theory  that  politics 
is  only  the  business  of  '  the  politicians  '  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
French  royalists,  but  is  prevalent  in  most  countries  nowadays.     W.  M. 

Mr.  F.  Elrington  Ball's  third  instalment  of  the  History  of  the  County 
Dublin  (Dublin :  Thom,  1905)  comprises  the  parishes  near  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  county.  Before  the  Anglo-Norman  occupation  the 
greater  part  of  the  county  south  of  the  Liffey,  apart  from  church  lands, 
was  under  the  sway  either  of  the  Irish  chieftain  Macgillamocholmog  or 
of  the  Scandinavian  sons  of  Thorkil,  one  of  whom  was,  doubtless,  Jilsculf 
Mac  Thorkil,  lord  of  Dublin.  The  lands  of  the  former,  who  sided  with 
the  invader,  were  confirmed  to  him,  and  his  descendants  can  be  traced 
for  several  generations  as  ordinary  feudal  owners  in  the  district.     The 
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lands  of  the  latter,  extending  along  the  sea  coast  north  of  Bray,  were 
.•granted  by  Strongbow  to  Walter  de  Eiddlesford,  whose  caput  manerii 
was  at  Little  Bray.  Mr.  Ball  has  expended  a  great  deal  of  research  in 
tracing  through  the  centuries  the  various  occupiers  of  these  lands  and 
telling  what  can  be  found  out  about  them,  but  the  interest  mainly 
concerns  local  and  family  history.  The  district  under  immediate  con- 
sideration included  the  royal  manors  of  Newcastle  and  Saggart,  and  the 
archiepiscopal  manors  of  Eathcoole,  TaUaght,  and  Shankill.  Newcastle 
became  a  somewhat  important  town  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  In  1612  it  was  made  a  parliamentary  borough  with  twelve 
burgesses  and  two  representatives.  In  1641  it  became  the  headquarters 
of  the  Irish  forces  in  the  county,  and  was  for  some  months  a  standing 
menace  to  the  capital.  Peculiarly  exposed  as  these  southern  parishes 
were  to  the  ravages  of  hostile  Irish  tribes  from  the  mountainous  regions 
to  the  south,  they  retain  few  relics  of  the  past.  There  is,  indeed,  a  rather 
plentiful  supply  of  prehistoric  remains,  such  as  dolmens,  standing  stones, 
"tnmuli,  &c.,  and  of  the  ruins  of  early  churches  with  primitive  tombstones 
and  rude  crosses,  but  the  few  ruined  castles  of  the  pale  still  to  be  seen 
date  from  the  fifteenth  and  succeeding  centuries.  Nothing  remains  of 
Kiddlesford's  castle  at  Little  Bray,  and  even  the  eighteenth-century 
-archbishop's  palace  at  Tallaght,  which  succeeded  a  fourteenth-century 
castle,  has  gone.  Mr.  Ball  seems  to  have  done  his  work  with  much  care. 
We  at  least  have  noticed  but  few  slips.  Meiler  Fitz  Henry  is  called 
a  natural  son  of  Henry  I.  He  lived  an  active  public  life  up  to  very  near 
liis  death  in  1220,  and  there  is  positive  evidence,  if  we  mistake  not,  both 
in  the  Brut  y  Tywysogion  (a.  1156)  and  in  the  writings  of  Gerald  de 
Barri  of  an  intervening  filius  Henrici,  who  was  no  doubt  son  of  Henry  I 
and  the  famous  Nesta  and  father  of  Meiler.  Some  of  the  place  names  are 
incorrectly  explained.  'Ballycorus,  i.e.  the  town  of  Mac  Theorais  or 
Bermingham '  (p.  70),  should  be,  Baile  mhic  Pheorais,  i.e.  the  town  of 
Hac  Piers  (Bermingham),  which  would  be  shortened  in  pronunciation  to 
Ballyc6rish.  *  Knocklyon,  i.e.  Leinster  Hill '  (p.  1),  assumes  an  unattested 
Irish  form,  Cnoc  Laighen,  but  the  place  is  identified  with  the  *  Clohlun  ' 
of  Eiddlesford's  charter  and  the  *  Cnocflin '  or  *  Cnoclin '  of  later 
-charters,  pointing  to  a  man's  name  Flynn  ;  and,  as  the  /  would  not  be 
sounded  in  this  position,  the  passage  to  the  more  familiar  Knocklyon  is 
■easy  to  understand.  The  volume  contains  a  map  of  the  parishes  described 
rand  numerous  illustrations  from  photographs,  old  drawings,  and  en- 
gravings. G.  H.  0. 


Correction  in  the  October  Number. 


We  are  informed,  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  T.  J.  Westropp,  that  the  sentence  quoted 
"by  Mrs.  Armitage  (ante,  vol.  xx.  p.  718)  from  the  Joicrnal  of  tlie  Royal  Society  of 
Antiqtiaries  of  Ireland,  xxii.  (1892)  p.  339,  contains  an  error  which  vitiates  her  argu- 
ment. The  words  '  south-east '  (printed  in  italics  in  the  third  line)  should  be  '  north- 
east.^ The  correct  statement  will  be  found  in  the  Ulster  Journal  of  Archaeology, 
ii.  51,  from  which  the  writer  in  the  Antiquaries'  Journal  misquoted  it.  Mr.  Westropp 
adds  that  the  Dun  is  to  the  north-east  of  the  hill  on  which  the  old  town  of  Downpatrick 
•stood,  though  north-west  of  the  main  part  of  the  modern  town. 
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The  Fall  of  the   Visigothic  Power 
in  Spain 

THE  early  years  of  the  fifth  century  mark  a  period  of  universal 
disintegration  in  the  Eoman  empire.  At  one  time  there 
were  no  less  than  six  claimants  to  the  imperial  purple.'  In  the 
struggles  for  supremacy  there  was  unhappily  displayed  a  fatal 
readiness  to  call  in  the  aid  of  barbarian  arms,  with  the  result 
that  the  gates  of  the  empire  were  finally  thrown  open  to  the 
shifting  and  uncivilised  hordes  that  had  long  been  pressing  on  its 
frontiers.  It  was  this  policy  that  gave  occasion  for  the  first  rush 
across  the  Pyrenees  of  the  Vandals,  Alans,  and  Suevians.  In  409 
these  tribes  were  invited  to  enter  Spain  to  support  the  traitorous 
ambition  of  Gerontius,  who  had  set  up  Maximus  as  *  emperor '  in 
Tarragona.^     They  soon  cast  off  all  semblance  of  fidelity  to  their 

'  Theodosius,  Honorius,  Constantine,  Constans,  Attains,  and  Maximus.  Cf.  Bury, 
hater  Roman  Empire,  i.  142. 

*  The  authorities  leave  us  in  the  dark  as  to  the  identity  of  Maximus.  Sozomen 
(Hist.  Eccl.  ix.  13)  simply  describes  him  as  one  of  the  household,  or  a  familiar  friend, 
of  Gerontius — rhy  ai/rov  oIk^wv.  According  to  Frigeridus  (quoted  by  Valesius,  note  to 
Sozomen)  he  is  said  to  have  been  unum  ex  clientibus  Gerontii.  Orosius  (Migne, 
Patr.  Lat.  xxxi.  1169)  and  Prosper  {ibid.  li.  590)  refer  to  him  vaguely  as  Maximum 
quevidam.  Olympiodorus  ap.  Phot.  {Corp.  Byzant.  Hist.,  Venice,  1729,  i.  147)  says, 
Ma^ijuof  Thv  kavTOv  iraiBa,  and  adds,  t^v  tuv  SofifffrlKuu  rd^iv  Tf\ovyTa,  i.e.  that  he  was 
one  of  the  household  troops  or  bodyguard.  Olympiodorus  is  a  high  authority,  and 
many  have  taken  irais  literally,  but,  as  the  nature  of  the  other  references  makes  this 
doubtful,  Valesius  suggests  that  the  word  is  probably  here  equivalent  to  servant  or 
attendant,  pro  famulo.  See  also  Hodgkin,  Italy  and  lier  Invaders,  2nd  ed.  i.  ii.  825, 
and  Freeman,  in  this  Review,  i.  73-4.  In  any  case  Maximus  was  little  more  than  a 
figurehead  in  the  great  contest. 
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allies,  and  proceeded  to  ravage  the  country  and  take  possession  of 
it  for  themselves.  Spain,  at  that  time  the  richest  of  all  the 
Roman  provinces,  was  completely  laid  waste.  The  barbarians 
swept  over  the  land,  leaving  behind  them  miserable  tracts  of 
devastated  fields  and  blazing  towns.  Terror,  famine,  and  pesti- 
lence followed  everywhere  in  their  train.  As  no  man  resisted 
them,  and  not  even  a  single  town  sustained  a  siege,  the  carnage 
of  which  they  were  guilty  was  due  solely  to  their  own  brutality. 
The  behaviour  of  the  inhabitants,  and  especially  of  the  leaders, 
was  pusillanimous  and  ignoble.  Everywhere  gates  flew  open  as  of 
their  own  accord,  and  the  men  who  should  have  defended  the 
country  with  their  lives  stupefied  themselves  with  drink,  and 
danced  and  sang  before  their  conquerors.  For  generations  the 
flower  of  Spanish  manhood  had  been  drafted  away  in  the  Roman 
legions  to  perish  in  foreign  campaigns,  and  there  remained  for 
national  defence  little  more  than  a  throng  of  debauched  and 
craven  patricians,  surrounded  by  masses  of  spiritless  slaves.^ 

In  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  Visigoth  ^  entered  ostensibly 
to  break  the  rod  of  the  oppressor.  Atawulf,  the  successor  of 
Alaric,  crossed  the  Pyrenees  as  an  imperial  ally  in  414,  and, 
although  he  himself  saw  little  of  the  conquest,  the  land  into  which 
he  led  his  followers  was  destined  to  become  a  Visigothic  possession 
and  to  remain  so  for  several  centuries.  The  Alans  were  completely 
broken  up  and  scattered ;  the  Suevi  were  defeated,  and,  though 
not  destroyed,  were  confined  to  the  highlands  of  Galicia;  and 
the  Vandals  were  driven  southward  to  Baetica,  whence  they 
soon  sailed  away,  in  429,  to  found  a  new  empire  on  the  northern 
shores  of  Africa.  The  coming  of  the  Visigoths  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  the  mere  irruption  of  one  band  of  marauding  adven- 
turers on  the  heels  of  another.  The  Vandals  and  their  brothers 
in  arms  had  appeared  in  order  to  support  the  cause  of  one  section 
of  the  provincials,  but  had  immediately  turned  against  them  all. 
The  Visigoths  came  as  Roman  auxiliaries,  to  rescue  the  bleeding 
province  from  this  ruthless  scourge.  And  although  the  cure  was 
in  many  respects  akin  to  the  disease,  and  the  new  immigrants 
were  guilty  of  great  barbarities;  they  were  nevertheless  regarded 
by  the  native  population  as  deliverers,  and  their  assumption  of  the 

*  On  the  invasion  of  the  Vandals  see  especially  Idatius  (Migne,  li.  87G-7,  or 
Florez,  Espaiia  Sagrada,  iv.  353-4)  and  Orosius  (Migne,  xxxi.  1166).  Idatius  presents 
a  terrible  picture,  and  both  he  and  Isidore  (Migne,  Ixxxiii.  1075)  agree  in  seeing 
the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  in  the  scourge  of  Spain  by  the  barbarians.  Orosius  tells 
how  he  himself  narrowly  escaped  being  a  victim.  Compare  also  the  vivid  narrative  of 
Dozy,  Histoire  des  Musiilmaiis  d'Espagne,  ii.  11. 

*  According  to  Dr.  Hodgkin  the  earliest  use  of  the  name  Visigoth,  as  applied  to 
the  western  division  of  the  Gothic  nation,  occurs  (though  in  a  defective  form)  in  the 
poems  of  Apollinai-is  Sidonius.  Afterwards  it  is  frequently  met  with  in  Procopius  and 
other  writers  {Italy  and  her  Invaders,  i.  i.  101). 
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reins  of  government  was  not  so  much  the  result  of  conquest  as  the 
natural  sequel  of  a  service  which  their  arms  alone  had  been  able 
to  render.  It  was  for  them  a  golden  opportunity.  The  command 
of  a  magnificent  country  fell  into  their  hands,  with  the  peaceful 
acquiescence,  and  almost  with  the  goodwill,  of  the  inhabitants. 
Yet  it  was  an  opportunity  they  failed  to  utilise.  Their  power 
extended  over  a  period  of  three  hundred  years,  but  in  the  end  their 
sovereignty  crumbled  at  a  blow,  leaving  behind  almost  no  memorial, 
scarcely  a  trace  in  the  language  or  a  single  monument  on  the 
soil.^ 

Nor  is  it  difficult  to  discern  the  main  reasons  for  such  a  com- 
plete and  dramatic  collapse.  For  the  first  hundred  years  the  real 
centre  of  Visigothic  interest  and  influence  was  not  south  but  north 
of  the  Pyrenees,  where  the  house  of  Theodoric  reigned  over  the 
rich  lands  of  Aquitaine.  But  in  507  the  Visigoths  were  forced 
across  the  mountains  by  the  victories  of  the  Franks  under  Clovis ; 
and,  although  Septimania  remained  in  their  possession,  their 
capital  was  thenceforth  transferred  from  Toulouse  to  Seville,  and 
afterwards,  under  Athanagild  (554-567),  to  Toledo.  They  were 
the  ruling  race,  and  yet  they  were  only  a  fraction  of  the  population. 
Even  in  the  towns,  so  late  as  the  time  of  Eeccared,  they  were  out- 
numbered by  the  Spanish-Eomans  by  three  to  one,  and  in  large 
districts  of  the  country  no  doubt  the  proportion  was  far  greater. 
They  scarcely  ever,  or  only  for  a  few  short  periods  of  military 
triumph,  ruled  over  the  entire  peninsula.  The  Suevi  were  not 
properly  subdued  by  them  until  the  time  of  Leovigild  (567-586)  ; 
and  until  the  reign  of  Swinthila  (620-631)  the  Basques,  ever 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  seasons  of  weakness  and  embarrass- 
ment, continually  sallied  from  their  mountain  fastnesses  to  defy 
them  in  the  open  field.  In  the  reign  of  Athanagild  the  most 
important  towns  of  the  southern  province  of  Andalusia  once  more 
became  practically  Eoman  possessions,  and  continued  so,  in 
fluctuating  degrees,  for  more  than  two  generations.  Carthagena, 
Malaga,  Cadiz,  Bastania,  Asidona,  Seville  were  imperial  strong- 
holds when  Leovigild  ascended  the  throne ;  and  the  powerful  city 
of  Cordova  had  twice  to  be  rescued  by  him  from  the  grasp  of  the 
Eoman  prefect,  once  by  force  of  arms  and  once  by  bribery.^ 

The  Visigoths,  moreover,  had  the  seeds  of  dissension  deeply  sown 
among  themselves.  The  throne  subsisted  in  a  state  of  unstable 
equilibrium,  incessantly  imperilled  by  the  intrigues  and  ambitions 
of  the  nobles.     In  principle  the  monarchy  was  not  hereditary  but 

*  The  town  of  Vitoria  is  the  only  one  that  exists  of  Visigothic  foundation.  It  was 
reared  by  Leovigild  as  a  defensive  fortress  against  the  Basques  in  the  year  581.  Cf. 
loh.  Biclar.  Chron.,  sub  ann.,  where  it  is  called  Victoriacum. 

°  Cordiibam  bis  obtinuit,  was  stamped  on  one  of  his  medals.  It  was  on  the  latter 
occasion  that  he  seized  his  rebellious  son,  Hermenegild,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  one 
of  the  churches  of  Cordova. 

P  2 
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elective,  the  prize  of  the  strongest,  the  wiliest,  or  the  most  pliant. 
From  this  cause  sprang  unending  jealousies  and  suspicions,  plots, 
counter-plots,  and  crimes.  The  nobles  were  the  owners  of 
immense  estates,  for  the  land  had  been  divided  in  the  proportion 
of  two-thirds  to  the  Gothic  nobility  and  one-third  to  the  Spanish- 
Eomans.  They  became  rich,  powerful,  luxurious,  and  unprincipled. 
Surrounded  by  huge  bodies  of  armed  retainers,  they  were  often  in 
a  position  to  defy  and  coerce  the  king,  sometimes  even  to  dis- 
possess him  and  to  put  him  to  death. 

Of  the  twenty-three  Visigothic  kings  of  Spain — from  Theudis  to 
Roderic — no  less  than  nine  were  deposed,  and  of  these  seven  were 
murdered  by  their  successors.  The  average  length  of  their  reigns  was 
less  than  eight  years,  and  only  in  eight  instances  did  a  son  succeed 
a  father  on  the  throne.  There  was  but  one  single  case  of  grandfather, 
father,  and  son  following  each  other  in  undisputed  succession.^ 

Chiefly,  too,  through  the  tyranny  and  rapacity  of  the  nobles  the 
middle  class  of  freemen  and  small  landowners,  on  whom  fell 
the  heaviest  burden  of  taxation,  were  gradually  depressed  into  a 
condition  of  dependence  and  serfdom ;  while  beneath  these,  again, 
and  ever  unhappily  receiving  accessions  from  them,  swarmed, 
as  a  Eoman  inheritance  of  many  generations,  the  huge  mass  of 
the  actual  slaves,  a  pitiful  population,  nerveless  and  hopeless,  the 
daily  victims  of  every  form  of  oppression,  utterly  destitute  of  any 
interest  in  a  state  whose  mere  chattels  they  were  and  in  whose 
affairs  or  guidance  they  had  no  part.  Between  Visigoth  and 
Roman  invidious  distinctions  were  long  maintained,  and  national 
fusion  retarded,  by  a  great  diversity  in  laws  and  customs ;  for  it 
was  not  until  the  time  of  Chindaswinth  (641-652)  that  the  famous 
code,  *  Lex  Visigothorum,'  was  completed  and  legislative  unification 
accomplished.  During  almost  the  entire  period  the  legal  situation 
was  one  of  intense  confusion,  owing  to  the  great  variety  of  courts, 
the  multiplicity  and  crossing  of  the  enactments,  and  the  inequity 
and  corruption  of  the  administration.^  Division  ran  deeply  also 
into  the  social  life,  and  marriage  between  the  two  races  was  not 
legalised  until  the  accession  of  Recceswinth  in  652.  It  cannot 
indeed  be  said  that  unity  was  a  neglected  object  of  policy ;  rather 
it  is  probable  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  generations  more  it  would 
have  been  attained,  but  it  lagged,  and  was  still  imperfect  in  the 
hour  of  crisis. 

The  deepest  cleavage  between  the  races  was  undoubtedly  caused 
by  antagonism  in  religious  belief ;  and  although  this  was  overcome 
more  than  a  century  before  the  Saracen  invasion,  a  situation  resulted 
quite  as  full  of  peril  as  before.     The  Goths,  since  the  days  of  Ulfilas, 

'  Oman,  The  Dark  Ages,  p.  129. 

"  Compare  Lembke,  Geschichte  von  Spanien,i.,  and  especially  Dahn,  Westgothische 
Studien  and  Die  Konige  der  Qermanen,  vi. 
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were  Arians,  while  the  Spaniards  were  all  zealously  catholic.  It  was 
impossible,  as  history  showed,  for  these  two  types  of  Christianity 
to  continue  to  exist  peacefully  side  by  side,  and  in  spite  of  the  in- 
flexible determination  of  Leovigild,  the  champion  of  Arianism,  it 
could  scarcely  be  a  matter  of  doubt  which  must  ultimately  succumb. 
When  Eeccared  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Leovigild,  it  had  become 
clear  that  the  Visigothic  monarchy  could  only  be  maintained  by 
allying  itself  with  the  dominant  and  imperial  form  of  catholic 
Christianity.  Both  clergy  and  people  among  the  Visigoths  had  no 
doubt  long  felt  the  influence  and  pressure  of  their  environment, 
and  had  gradually  been  slackening  and  conforming  to  it  in  many 
ways.  This  approximation  was  so  marked  that  it  has  been  said 
that  many  of  the  kings  *  came  to  care  for  no  applause  but  that  of 
the  churchmen  and  the  provincials.'  ^  Accordingly  the  *  conversion  ' 
which  took  place  under  Reccared  (587)  was  not  only  dictated  by 
high  policy  but  was  really  in  itself  not  difficult  to  accomplish. 
Ere  many  years  elapsed  the  inherited  Arianism,  long  held  more 
as  a  proud  racial  distinction  than  as  an  earnest  belief,  became  as 
much  a  derision  and  a  heresy  to  the  Visigoths  as  to  their  Spanish 
neighbours. 

But  the  profoundest  and  most  perilous  results  followed  this 
revolution.  It  meant  that  the  Visigothic  monarchy  had  thrown 
itself  into  the  hands  of  the  ecclesiastics.  Henceforth  until  the  end, 
a  period  of  124  years,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  brief  intervals  of 
reaction  under  such  energetic  rulers  as  Swinthila,  Chindaswinth, 
and  Wamba,  the  government  of  the  country  came  gradually  but 
surely  under  the  control  of  the  priests.  Nominally  it  was  a 
monarchy ;  in  reality  it  assumed  the  disastrous  form  of  an  hiero- 
cracy.  The  king  saved  himself  from  the  turbulence  of  the  nobles, 
but  only  by  surrendering  himself  to  the  craft  and  tyranny  of  the 
prelates.  The  councils  of  the  church  became  the  supreme  source 
not  merely  of  ecclesiastical  but  even  of  political  power,  virtually  cortes 
generates  del  reyno.  The  palatines  or  official  nobles  who  sat  with 
the  king  as  members  of  the  council  were  always  in  a  very  small 
and  powerless  minority  compared  with  the  bishops.^**  The  Visi- 
gothic kings  were  henceforth  for  the  most  part  the  mere  figureheads 
of  church  arfd  state.  The  all-powerful  spiritual  aristocracy  at  once 
terrorised  men's  lives  by  the  fanaticism  of  its  orthodoxy  and  cor- 
rupted them  by  the  flagrant  example  of  its  morals.  It  is  scarcely 
to  be  wondered  at  if  the  princes  and  nobles,  deprived  of  all  real 
power,  gave  themselves  up  to  lives  of  prodigality  and  vice.  The 
final  stage  of  Visigothic  dominion  was  thus  one  of  extraordinary 
feebleness   and  corruption.     Commerce,  industry,  and  art   never 

'  Hodgkin,  in  this  Eeview,  vol.  ii.  219. 

•"  On  the  development  of  the  political  power  of  the  council?  compare  Dahn,  Die 
Kimige  der  Germaiien,  vi.  437,  442-3,  491-2,  542-5. 
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really  blossomed  during  the  regime  ;  and  although  occasional  names, 
such  as  those  of  Julian,  Leander,  and  Isidore,  gave  gleams  of  learned 
lustre  to  the  *  schools  '  of  Toledo  and  Seville,  men  who  sought 
intellectual  culture — pure  paganism,  as  the  church  regarded  it — 
had  to  seek  it  far  afield  in  Constantinople  and  the  east.^^  The 
more  vigorous  and  manly  qualities  of  the  people  naturally  deterio- 
rated under  the  pernicious  domination  of  the  priests.  So  unwarlike 
and  enervated  had  men  of  all  classes  become  that  Wamba  (672- 
680),  it  was  said,  could  only  '  awaken  their  courage  by  a  free  use 
of  the  strap  ; '  and  it  was  he  who  made  many  enemies  both  among 
the  nobles  and  the  clergy  by  issuing  a  strenuous  edict  de  his  qui 
ad  bellum  non  vadunt}'^  The  church  discouraged  the  exercise  of 
arms  as  a  worldliness  unworthy  of  Christian  men  ;  but  it  had 
in  fact  a  shrewd  dread  of  a  rival  authority,  and  feared  lest  military 
measures,  even  of  a  defensive  kind,  should  become  a  drain  on 
resources  otherwise  available  for  the  ecclesiastical  coffers. 

Nor  must  we  fail  to  notice  another  sinister  and  baneful  accom- 
paniment of  clerical  ascendency  which  characterised  the  policy  of 
the  catholic  period  of  the  Visigothic  dominion.  The  early  rulers 
had  treated  the  Jews  with  friendly  toleration,  but  their  catholic 
successors  adopted  a  course  of  relentless  persecution.  The  Jews 
were  despoiled  of  their  goods,  robbed  of  their  children,  compelled  to 
apostatise.  It  was  decreed  that  they  must  not  act,  or  speak,  or 
think,  in  any  way  that  would  offend  the  true  faith.  It  was  even 
attempted  to  uproot  them  entirely  from  Spanish  soil,^^  and  it  might 
have  been  well  if  a  wholesale  deportation  could  have  been  accom- 
plished. Many  found  refuge  in  Gaul,  and  many  in  North  Africa. 
And  yet  the  race  irrepressibly  persisted.  Everywhere  bands  of 
Jews  were  to  be  found  secretly  nursing  feelings  of  hatred  against 
their  oppressors,  and  ready  to  hold  out  the  hand  in  any  direction 
that  promised  revenge.  They  thus  added  a  real  peril  of  conspiracy 
and  sedition  to  the  whole  tottering  fabric  of  society,  and  much 
alarm  was  created  at  the  seventeenth  council  of  Toledo  (694)  by  the 
discovery  of  their  intrigues  with  their  brethren  in  North  Africa, 
and  with  the  Berber  tribes  who  had  given  these  brethren  asylum.^"* 
Fearful  reprisals  were  taken  by  the  council,  although  it  was  an  ill- 
inspired  moment  for  intensifying  resentment.  PoVerful  enemies 
were  almost  at  the  door  ;  and  the  deeper  the  iron  was  driven  into 
the  soul  of  the  Jew,  the  more  joyously  would  he  seize  the  opportunity 
to  betray  his  tormentors. 

"  Cf.  Lembke,  Gesch.  von  Spanien,  i.  240  sgj. ;  Dunham,  Hist,  of  Spain,  i.  216 
sqq. ;  Dahn.  oj).  cit.  vi.  290-1. 

»2  Cf.  ibid.  V.  227-8 ;  U.  R.  Burke,  Hist,  of  Spain,  ed.  1900,  i.  97. 

"  Fourth  council  of  Toledo,  633.  The  sixth  council  followed  this  by  the  decree 
that  no  one  but  a  catholic  should  be  allowed  to  live  in  Spain. 

-*  Not  with  the  Arabs,  who  were  not  yet  on  the  scene.  Musa,  the  conqueror  of 
the  Berbers,  did  not  receive  his  African  appointment  until  697  or  698. 
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The  facts  regarding  the  Saracen  invasion  are  shrouded  in  great 
obscurity.  The  contemporary  records  are  extremely  scanty,  and 
it  may  be  well  to  have  in  mind  exactly  what  they  amount  to.  The 
two  primary  sources  are  the  chronicles  that  bear  the  names  of 
Johannes  Biclarensis  ''^  and  Isidorus  Pacensis."''  John  of  Biclaro  was 
of  Gothic  descent,  and  a  native  of  the  town  of  Scalabis,  in  Lusitania. 
He  lived  in  the  time  of  Leovigild,  was  celebrated  for  his  great 
learning,  and  received  his  surname  from  the  monastery  of  Biclaro, 
which  he  founded  in  Catalonia.*'  His  chronicle  begins  with  the 
death  of  Athanagild  in  567,  and  closes  in  589,  but  from  that  point 
onward  it  has  been  continued  by  an  unknown  author  down  to  the 
year  721.  Regarding  the  period  of  the  invasion  its  details  are  not 
only  most  meagre,  but  are  liable  to  considerable  doubt  as  to  their 
authenticity;  indeed  they  are  believed  to  be  largely  due  to  the 
adoption  of  late  marginal  notes  into  the  text.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  work  usually  referred  to  as  that  of  Isidore  of  Beja  is  very  im- 
portant. It  is  entitled  '  Epitoma  Imperatorum,  vel  Arabum  Ephe- 
merides,  atque  Hispaniae  Chronographia,'  and  extends  from  the 
year  610  to  the  year  754,  giving  information  not  only  regarding 
the  Visigothic  kingdom,  but  also  regarding  Islam  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  the  Byzantine  empire  from  the  time  of  Heraclius.  For 
the  time  previous  to  the  eighth  century  its  sources  are  uncertain, 
and  its  treatment  of  the  early  Visigothic  kings  is  both  scanty  and 
unreliable.  For  the  opening  years  of  the  eighth  century  it  evidently 
leans  on  the  continuation  of  John  of  Biclaro  ;  ^^  but  after  that  it 
becomes  of  the  highest  value,  speaks  freely,  and  may  undoubtedly 
be  accepted  as  the  testimony  of  an  eyewitness.  Unhappily  its 
style  is  obscure  and  its  Latinity  barbarous,  while  it  exhibits  some 
confusion  in  names  and  chronology.  Its  text  was  first  printed  by 
Bishop  Sandoval  of  Pampeluna  in  1615.  It  is  in  a  very  corrupt 
state,  the  result  of  much  copying  and  interpolation  ;  and  probably 
to  this,  rather  than  to  the  original  composition,  is  due  something 
of  the  barbarism  of  the  style.  Two  other  works,  which  the 
chronicler  himself  claims  to  have  written,  and  which,  had  they  been 
preserved,  would  have  been  of  inestimable  value,  are  now  lost — 
*  Epitoma  Temporum,'  dealing  with  the  internecine  strife  of  the 
Moslems  in  Spain ;  and  '  Liber  verborum  dierum  saeculi,'  on  the 
wars  of  Yusuf  and  his  predecessors.^^  The  chronicle  which  we 
possess  is  in  reality  anonymous.     It  is  practically  a  continuation  of 

'*  Edited  by  Florez,  Espana  Sagrada,  vi.  375-88  and  422-32. 

'«  Ibid.  viii.  274-317. 

'"  Ibid.  vi.  353,  360. 

"  Cf.,  e.g.,  §  34  with  §  43  of  the  continuation,  or  §  33  with  §§  44,  45.  In  many 
parts  Isidore's  account  is  a  verbatim  transcript.  Some  have  inferred  identity  of 
authorship  from  this  similarity,  but  all  the  facts  point  to  distinction  between  the 
writers. 

'»  Cf.  §§  66,  70,  78. 
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the  history  of  the  famous  Isidore  of  Seville  (560-636),  and  Dozy 
has  conjectured,  more  or  less  plausibly,  that  the  name  now  attached 
to  it  may  have  arisen  through  the  error  of  some  scribe,  who,  in 
copying  the  words  *  Isidorus  Hispalensis,'  elided  the  first  three  letters 
of  the  adjective  and  wrote  '  pacensis  '  for  *  palensis.'  ^°  The  name 
Isidorus  Pacencis,  or  Isidore  of  Beja  ('  Pax  lulia  '),  rests,  according  to 
Florez,  on  the  authority  of  Juan  Vaseo  in  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  who  says  he  found  it  in  a  manuscript  which  he  had 
examined ;  but  there  is  no  internal  ground  for  connecting  the  author 
with  Beja.  The  writer,  however,  speaks  so  intimately  and  so 
exactly  of  Cordova  that  he  probably,  though  not  necessarily,  may, 
as  Dozy  supposes,  have  lived  there.  Modern  Spanish  writers  infer 
that  he  was  a  Christian  who  lived  under  the  Arabs,  first  in  Toledo, 
then  in  Cordova,  and  Senor  Saavedra  is  content  to  call  him  simply 
'  El  Anonimo  Latino.'  ^^  These  two  chronicles,  then,  are  all  that  may 
properly  be  denominated  primary  sources  for  the  period.  The  next 
Christian  record  comes  about  seventy  years  after  Isidore,  and  the 
nearest  Arabic  writer  is  removed  from  him  about  120  years.  His 
successors  may  frequently  preserve  early  and  correct  traditions,  but 
they  cannot  stand  in  the  same  rank  of  authority  or  be  Ughtly 
accepted  when  they  contradict  him.^'* 

Dim   as   the   light  is,  it  is  scarcely  to   be   doubted   that   the 
immediate  occasion  of  the  Visigothic  downfall  was  political.     As 

^  Recherches  sur  VHistoire  de  VEspagne,  2nd  ed.  i.  2,  3. 

"  Esttidio  sobre  la  Invasidn  de  los  Arahes  en  Espana  (1892),  pp.  5,  6.  He  prefers 
this  as  more  in  accordance  with  our  lack  of  definite  knowledge  than  P^re  Taliban's 
title  L^Anonyme  de  Cordoue  (Paris,  1885).  Gams  {KircJiengeschichte  von  Spanien,  ii. 
347)  suggests  that  the  author  must  have  been,  from  his  knowledge,  an  oriental,  pro- 
bably a  Nestorian  Christian,  who  came  to  Spain  in  the  train  of  the  Arabs.  But  this 
far-fetched  conjecture  is  not  really  justified  by  the  references  of  the  chronicle. 

^-  On  the  writers  after  Isidore  cf.  Dahn,  vi.  686  sqq.,  and  Saavedra's  interesting 
chapter,  '  Las  fuentes  historicas.'  It  may  be  convenient  to  mention  the  more  impor- 
tant in  order. 

II.  Arabic  Writers. 


I.  Latin  Writers. 

1.  '  Chronicon  Moissacense,'  after  818  to 

840. 

2.  '  Chronicon  Ovetense,'  c.  850. 

3.  '  Chronicon  Albeldense,'  after  883. 

4.  '  Gtesta  Samsonis  abbatis   Cordubae,' 

a  little  later. 

5.  Chronicle  of  Alfonso  III  (d.  912),  the 

so-called  Sebastian    of    Salamanca, 
ending  866. 

6.  The  Monk  of  Silo,  1110. 

7.  Archbishop     Roderick     Ximenes     of 

Toledo,  d.  1247. 

8.  Deacon  Lucas    of    Tuy,    in    Galioia, 

d.  1250. 

Brief  accounts  of  the  Arabic  authors  and  their  writings  will  be  found  in  Wiistenfeld, 
Geschichtschreiber  der  Araber  (1882),  and  Brockelmann,  Gesch.  der  Arabischen 
Litteratur  (1897-1902). 


1.  Ibn  Abdel  Hakem,  d.  871. 

2.  Ahmed  Rasi,  d.  888  (?) 

3.  Ahmed  Arrazi,  d.  936. 

4.  His   son   Isa,   called  El   Moro  Basis, 

ending  976. 

5.  Ibn    Alcotia   (descendant  of  Witiza), 

d.  977. 

6.  Akhbar  Machmua,  collection  of  tradi- 

tions, c.  1006. 

7.  Ibn    Adhari,    Al-Bayano    'L    Mogrib, 

1200. 

8.  Noweiri,  d.  1332. 

9.  Al  Makkari,  d.  1631. 


\ 
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Gerontius  turned  for  help  to  the  Vandals  and  Athanagild  to  the 
Byzantines,  so  now  there  were  men  who  were  ready  to  secure 
a  party  triumph  by  playing  into  the  hands  of  a  common  foe. 
Blinded  by  selfish  ambitions,  they  little  dreamt  that  the  marauding 
bands  who  entered  the  peninsula  would  make  the  land  a  prey  from 
end  to  end,  and  dominate  its  richest  provinces  for  centuries  to  come. 
The  closing  period  of  Visigothic  rule  was  marked  by  a  strong 
natural  tendency  to  evade  the  elective  principle,  and  to  make  the 
succession  to  the  crown,  if  not  strictly  hereditary,  at  least  a  privi- 
lege confined  within  very  narrow  limits.  In  the  early  years  of  the 
eighth  century  this  tendency  had  developed  into  a  definite  struggle 
for  supremacy  between  the  rival  families  of  Chindaswinth  and 
Wamba.  Witiza,  who  was  the  last  but  one  of  the  Visigothic  kings, 
and  who  reigned  approximately  from  701  to  709,  represented  the 
house  of  Wamba.  The  two  chronicles  to  which  we  have  referred  are 
of  a  date  so  little  removed  from  him  that  their  statements  are 
naturally  of  high  authority.  Far  from  writing  anything  to  his 
discredit  they  attribute  to  him  many  reforms.^^  They  say  that  be 
relieved  the  poor  of  the  burdens  imposed  by  his  father,  restoring 
the  property  of  many,  recalling  others  from  exile,  and  extending 
amnesty  to  those  who  had  been  imprisoned  for  political  reasons. 
Isidore  even  declares  that  all  Spain  counted  itself  happy  in  having 
so  good  a  king.  It  was  not  until  a  century  later  that  a  systematic 
attempt  began  among  the  Christian  chroniclers  to  blacken  his 
character.  The  lead  was  taken  by  the  chronicle  of  Moissac  (818), 
and  followed  and  developed  especially  by  Archbishop  Roderick  of 
Toledo  and  Lucas  of  Tuy  in  the  thirteenth  century.^^  It  was  due 
not  only  to  a  natural  chagrin  over  all  that  had  passed,  but  princi- 
pally to  a  theological  desire  to  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men. 
It  was  not  because  Mahomet  was  true  and  Christ  false  that  the 
arms  of  the  Arabs  had  prevailed,  but  because  the  Christians,  and 
especially  the  Christian  kings,  had  been  so  wicked ;  ob  inveteratam 
Regnm  malitiam,  and  propter peccata  populi  Christiani?^  The  Arabs 
were  the  scourge  of  God.  In  conformity  with  this  doctrine  Witiza 
was  depicted  as  a  monster  of  iniquity,  more  than  deserving  every 
stroke  that  fell.  But  the  long  indictment  of  perversity  and  im- 
morality drawn  up  against  him  is  of  absolutely  no  historical  value.'^^ 

'^  Petulanter  is  the  only  word  used  by  Isidore  derogatory  to  Witiza.  He  says 
he  ruled  quamqtiam  petulanter,  clementissimus  tavien,  §  29  (Florez,  viii.  288).  He 
indicates  the  reforms  in  the  same  section. 

^*  Cf.  Lembke,  i.  119 ;  Dahn,  vi.  681.  Aschbach,  Gesch.  der  Ommaijaden  in 
Spanien,  ed.  1860,  i.  25  n.,  is  in  error  in  attributing  the  first  evil  report  of  Witiza  to 
Archbishop  Boniface  of  Mainz.  The  reference  of  St.  Boniface  to  Spanish  corruption 
is  of  the  most  general  and  homiletic  kind  {Epist.  lix.  in  Jafife's  Monumenta  Moguntina, 
p.  173 ;  no.  Ixxvii.  in  Diimmler's  edition,  Monum.  Germ.  Hist.,  Epistolae  Merowingici 
et  Karolini  Aevi,  i.  343). 

^*  See  the  Monk  of  Silo,  Chron.  Sil.  §§  17,  68  (Florez,  xvii.  279,  308). 

^'  Cf.  Lembke,  loc.  cit. ;  Dahn,  v.  226  ;  and  Dozy,  Beciierches,  i.  17. 
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He  may  have  had  his  share  in  the  vices  of  a  profligate  age,  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  him  a  sinner  above  all  men  that  dwelt  in 
Toledo.  It  seems  clear,  however,  that  he  alienated  from  himself  the 
great  mass  of  the  clergy,  whose  lordship  over  the  crown  he  resented, 
and  whose  i^ersecuting  policy  he  refused  to  carry  out ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  he  no  less  roused  the  enmity  of  a  large  section  of 
the  nobles  by  the  high-handed  way  in  which  he  curtailed  their 
privileges  and  dismissed  their  assemblies.  There  is  evidence  that 
he  was  suffered  to  end  his  days  in  peace  at  Toledo.^^  Yet  he  passed 
away  in  the  midst  of  a  gathering  storm.  No  sooner  was  his  head 
in  the  dust  than  something  like  a  state  of  anarchy  ensued.  The 
factious  struggles  of  the  nobles  plunged  the  country  into  a  civil 
war,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  widowed  queen  and  her  three  young 
sons  were  compelled  to  flee  from  Toledo  and  take  refuge  in  Galicia. 
The  hopes  of  the  revolutionary  party  centered  in  Roderick, 
famous  for  all  time  as  the  '  last  of  the  Goths.'  The  origin  of  this 
ill-starred  ruler  cannot  be  distinctly  traced.  There  is  no  real 
foundation  for  thinking  that  he  ever  was  provincial  governor  in 
Cordova,  or  that  he  was  the  son  of  Theodofred,  who  was  duke 
of  Cordova  under  Witiza.  He  is  frequently  represented  as  a  scion 
of  the  house  of  Chindaswinth,  although  this  is  not  indicated  in 
either  of  the  two  primary  sources;  but  whether  or  not  he  was 
actually  of  royal  descent,  it  is  evident  that  he  was  the  most  re- 
doubtable force  whom  the  party  of  Chindaswinth  could  put  forth  as 
a  candidate  for  the  crown.  He  ascended  the  throne  of  Toledo 
early  in  the  year  710,  having  been  elected  either  by  the  nobles  as 
a  whole  or  by  a  strong  party  of  them.  Isidore's  language  is, 
Rudericus  tumultuose  regnum  hortante  Senatu  invadit.  The  con- 
tinuator  of  John  of  Biclaro  says  that  Eoderick  secured  the  throne 
more  by  underhand  methods  than  by  merit,  furtim  magis  quam 
virtute.  The  new  king  certainly  remains  a  very  shadowy  figure, 
and  some,  like  Professor  Dahn,  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  belongs 
to  history  no  more  than  in  name.  The  only  sure  proof  of  his 
existence,  says  Dr.  Dahn — though  no  doubt  this  sweeps  aside  Isidore 
too  vigorously — is  the  inclusion  of  his  name  in  the  manuscripts  of 
the  Visigothic  laws  :  '  a  coin  with  his  name  is  doubtful,  and  the 
epitaph  at  Viseu,  in  Portugal,  is  without  any  doubt  false.'  Like 
Witiza,  Eoderick  suffers  at  the  hands  of  some  of  the  later  chroniclers, 
who  attribute  to  him  such  acts  and  qualities  as  in  their  opinion 
were  alone  likely  to  justify  the  fearful  calamities  which  ensued. 
Dr.  Dahn  is  probably  right  in  saying  that  Roderick  and  his  pre- 
decessor have  been  largely  depicted  as  types  rather  than  as  real 
personages,  types  in   which   the  historians   have  condensed   and 

"  So  Lembke,  Dozy,  and  Gayangos.  According  to  Dozy,  Rech.  i.  71-2,  the  passage 
where  Isidore  (§  30)  would  naturally  have  been  expected  to  tell  of  his  death  has 
obviously  been  tampered  with. 
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summed  up  the  frailties  and  master  passions  of  the  age  to  which 
they  belonged.-"  This  is  a  common  enough  tendency  in  writings 
composed  long  after  the  events.  When  oral  traditions  have  been 
handed  down  for  generations  from  father  to  son,  imagination 
naturally  comes  into  play,  reducing  extensive  periods  to  definite 
points  of  time,  and  personifying  whole  movements  by  associating 
their  success  or  failure  with  the  most  prominent  individuals  who 
took  part  in  them.  The  result  is  as  obvious  in  the  Arabic 
chroniclers  as  in  the  Latin ;  and  Saavedra  quite  justly  charges  the 
former  with  having  concentrated  '  the  audacity  of  the  invasion  in 
Tarik,  the  glory  of  the  conquest  in  Musa,  the  fall  of  the  Spaniards 
in  Julian,  resulting  in  hazy  improbabilities,  inexplicable  treasons, 
and  impossible  itineraries.'  ^^  With  regard  to  the  character  of 
Eoderick,  it  must  be  confessed  that  romance  and  legend  have  a  far 
greater  share  in  its  creation  than  sober  history ;  and  yet  in  this 
legendary  conception  there  is  a  fascinating  glamour,  not  likely  to 
be  dispelled  by  any  criticism.  Of  the  superstition,  the  sins,  and 
the  weird  contrition^"  attributed  to  him  we  practically  know 
nothing. 

Meanwhile  across  the  narrow  straits,  on  the  northern  shores  of 
Africa,  the  followers  of  the  Prophet  had  victoriously  established 
themselves  under  their  celebrated  leader  Abu  Abderrahman  Musa 
Ibn  Nosair.  East  and  west  rang  with  the  renown  of  this  great 
warrior.  Enthusiastic  chroniclers,  like  Ibn  Khallikan,^^  declare 
that  no  army  led  by  him  ever  suffered  defeat.  A  fierce  and  fanati- 
cal courage,  as  well  as  a  crafty  strategy,  undoubtedly  distinguished 
him;  but  the  finer  or  nobler  qualities  of  humanity  are  absent 
from  his  recorded  career.  His  origin  is  somewhat  obscure, 
although  it  is  said  that  his  father  was  commander  of  the  khalif's 
bodyguard.  He  was  probably  a  freedman,  and  seems  to  have 
been  allied  by  marriage  to  the  Yemenite  tribe  of  Lakhm.  He 
fought  under  the  banner  of  the  Caisites,  in  support  of  the  claims 
of  Abdallah  Ibn  Zobair  against  Merwan,  at  the  disastrous  battle  of 
The  Prairie  (684),  and  some  few  years  later  was  fiscal  minister  at 
Basra  under  a  Caisite  governor,  in  the  time  of  Abdelmelic.  Charged 
with  rapacious  abuse  of  his  trust,  he  fled  to  Egypt,  where  he  received 
the  powerful  protection  of  the  governor,  Abdalaziz,  a  son  of  Merwan 
and  brother  of  Abdelmelic.  He  thenceforth  changed  the  complexion 
of  his  politics,  became  a  strong  supporter  of  the  reigning  house  of 

**  Man  sieht,  die  Sage  hat  typisch  den  letzten  Konigen  Witika  und  Roderick  die 
verhdngnissvollen  Verirrungen  der  ganzen  Nation,  Ausschweifung  und  Parteihader, 
beigelegt~das  ist  die  geschicMliche  Bedeutung  jener  Traditionen  {Die  Kimige  der 
Germanen,  v.  228). 

==»  Estudio,  p.  15. 

^"  Eeaders  of  Cervantes  will  recall  the  remorseful  cry,  Ya  me  comen,  &o.  (Quijote, 
pt.  ii.  c.  33). 

*'  Biogr.  Diet.,  tr.  by  MacGuckin  de  Slane,  vol.  iii.  p.  475. 
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Ommeyya,  and  was  nominated  to  the  government  of  Africa  in  698. 
He  forthwith  displayed  extraordinary  energy  and  skill  in  advancing 
the  bounds  of  the  empire.  His  march  westward,  along  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  was  a  veritable  man  hunt.'^ 
Tribe  after  tribe  rapidly  succumbed  to  his  arms,  and  perhaps  still 
more  to  his  skill  in  turning  their  internal  discords  to  his  own 
advantage.^^  In  707  he  occupied  Tangier,  and  gradually  made 
himself  master  of  North-West  Africa.  The  Berbers,  whom  he 
subdued,  were  sunk  in  gross  ignorance  and  superstition,  although 
many  of  them  professed  the  Jewish  faith.  They  speedily  adopted 
the  religion  of  their  conqueror,  and  enrolled  themselves  under  his 
banner  with  a  zeal  for  war  and  plunder  as  ardent  and  fierce  as  his 
own.  He  had  a  high  opinion  of  their  fighting  qualities,  and 
reported  them  to  the  khalif :  *  They  are  of  all  foreign  nations  the 
people  who  resemble  most  the  Arabs  in  impetuosity,  corporal 
strength,  endurance,  military  science,  generosity,  only  that  they 
are  the  most  treacherous  people  on  earth.'  ^^  Without  them  he 
would  probably  never  have  gained  the  mastery  of  Spain.  The 
conquest  was  in  fact  due  to  their  arms  far  more  than  to  those  of 
the  Arabs.  To  the  Arabs  and  Spaniards  the  culture  of  western 
Mohammedanism  owed  almost  everything,  but  from  first  to  last  the 
Berbers  were  the  chief  factor  in  making  its  history.  They  produced 
none  of  the  great  thinkers  or  poets,  although  they  were  prolific 
in  fanatical  theologians.^^  Theirs  was  the  land  of  the  Marabouts, 
the  Almoravides ;  and  the  Kharejites,  a  puritanical  and  fanatical 
sect,  literally  '  nonconformists '  or  *  seceders,'  found  a  congenial 
settlement  among  them.  Le  calvinisme  viusulman,  says  Dozy,  avait 
enjin  trouve  son  Ecosse.^^ 

Musa,  however,  encountered  special  difficulty  in  attempting  to 
overcome  Ceuta  and  its  environs.  This  stronghold  was  built  partly 
on  one  of  the  famous  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  stood  boldly  out  to 
sea,  as  if  to  face  and  defy  the  other  great  rock  across  the  water. 
It  was  now  in  the  powerful  hands  of  Count  Julian,  a  name  that 
adds  one  more  to  the  many  historical  enigmas  of  this  beclouded 
period.  What  was  the  exact  history  of  the  encounters  and 
ultimate  rapprochement  between  Musa  and  Julian,  it  is  impossible 
to  say ;  but  ere  very  long  they  appear  to  have  joined  hands  in 
a  friendly  alliance,  and  their  names  are  united  in  many  of  the 
important  events  connected  with  the  invasion.''^    It  is  not  credible 

»*  Cf.  Weil,  Geschichte  der  Chalifen,  i.  513. 

"  Cf.  Miiller,  Der  Islam,  ii.  431. 

'*  Grayangos,  Mohammedan  Dynasties,  i.  App.  Ixxxix. 

»*  Cf.  Miiller,  loc.  cit.  ii.  480,  431. 

"  Histoire,  i.  239. 

"  It  is  difficult  to  make  out  Musa's  exact  relation  to  the  invasion.  He  appears  to 
have  left  affairs  in  West  Africa  in  the  hands  of  Tarik,  and  to  have  himself  retired  to 
his  capital  at  Eairwan.    He  is  said  there  to  have  received  Julian,  who  came  to  him 
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that  Julian  is  only  a  fictitious  figure.  He  appears  too  consistently 
in  the  records  for  that,  and,  if  Dozy's  shrewd  conjecture  be  correct 
— that,  by  a  very  intelligible  mistake  on  the  part  of  some  copyist, 
his  name  was  on  one  occasion  written  Urbanus  instead  of  Julianus 
— he  has  a  place  as  a  friend  of  Musa,  and  as  nohilissimus  vir  in 
the  pages  of  Isidore  himself.^*  Most  probably  he  held  Ceuta  in 
the  interests  of  the  Greek  emperor,  as  exarch  or  count  of  Ceuta, 
although  the  pressure  of  events  and  the  long  distance  from 
Constantinople  may  have  led  him  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
his  fellow  Christians  in  Spain.  How  such  relations,  if  they  ever 
existed,  came  to  be  broken,  is  beyond  our  knowledge.  Perhaps 
their  own  internal  troubles  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  Visigoths 
to  help  him,  and  he  may  have  seen  only  too  clearly  that  the  star 
of  Musa  was  in  the  ascendant.  He  certainly  was  not  a  tributary 
of  the  Visigothic  monarchs,  for  they  had  lost  all  hold  on  Africa 
since  the  days  of  Theudis  (531-548),  so  that  he  cannot  fairly  be 
described  as  playing  the  part  of  a  traitor.  The  story  of  his 
daughter  at  the  court  of  Toledo  is  a  pure  legend,  resting  on  no 
trustworthy  basis.  It  appears  in  Arabic  records  of  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries,  and  is  adopted  by  Latin  writers  also,  from  the 
Monk  of  Silo  (1110)  onwards.  It  had  of  course  a  powerful  fascina- 
tion for  both  troubadour  and  chronicler.  The  name  Florinda 
(Floresinda  ?)  is  an  invention  of  Eomance  versifiers,  while  the 
epithet  La  Cava  was  first  used  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century  by  Pedro  del  Corral,  and  an  Arabic  interpretation  {meretnx) 
found  for  it  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  by  Miguel  de  Luna 
— in  gross  contradiction,  however,  of  the  fundamental  character  of 
the  legend.^^ 

Julian  appears  as  an  effective  actor  in  the  drama  neither  to 
avenge  the  wrongs  of  his  child  nor  in  response  to  appeals  from  the 
family  of  Witiza.  Modern  Spanish  writers,  like  Saavedra,  adopt  the 
Monk  of  Silo's  view  that  the  sons  of  Witiza  fled  from  the  violence 

with  proposals  for  the  invasion.  Later  on  he  is  represented  as  sending  reinforce- 
ments to  Tarik,  and  yet  he  himself  does  not  come  on  the  scene  until  a  year  after  Tarik 
has  won  his  great  victory  and  possessed  himself  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
peninsula. 

"*  The  passage  (§  40)  reads,  Quod  ille  [i.e.  Musa\  consilio  nobilissimi  viri  Urbani, 
Africanae  Regionis  sub  dogniate  Catholicae  fidei  exorti  [?  exarci],  qiii  cum  eo  cunctas 
Hispaniae  adventaverat  patrias  .  .  .  &c.  If  this  be  not  a  reference  to  Julian  it  is 
impossible  to  say  to  whom  it  refers.  Cf.  Dozy,  Recherches,  i.  64  sqq.  Gayangos  has 
also  a  dissertation  on  Julian,  i.  537  sqq. 

**  The  well  known  story  need  not  be  repeated.  On  the  authorities  see  Lembke, 
i.  256  n. ;  Dahn,  v.  244 ;  Gayangos,  i.  255  and  257.  Some  make  Witiza  the  sinner,  not 
Roderick.  Saavedra  suggests  that  Pedro  del  Corral,  fond  of  such  devices,  invented  the 
name  La  Cava  from  the  town  La  Cava,  near  Salerno,  '  a  popular  spring  residence,  much 
resorted  to  in  the  middle  ages,'  but  still  more  celebrated  for  its  Benedictine  monastery 
and  splendid  library  {Estudio,  pp.  60,  61).  The  remains  of  the  so-called  Bath  at 
Toledo  are  really  ruined  portions  of  an  old  bridge.  Cf.  Wells,  Picturesque  Antiquities 
of  Spain  (1846),  p.  113. 
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of  Koderick  to  Africa,  and  that  there,  claiming  Julian  as  a  client 
of  their  father,  they  called  on  him  to  espouse  their  cause.  It  is 
quite  impossible,  however,  as  we  shall  immediately  see,  to  regard 
the  insignificant  predatory  movements  of  Tarif  and  Julian  in  710 
as  a  serious  expedition  against  Eoderick.  Had  a  real  invasion 
been  intended  even  by  the  second  expedition  in  711,  not  only  is  it 
likely  that  Musa  would  have  led  it  in  person,  but  it  may  be  taken 
as  certain  that  he  would  not  afterwards  have  felt  entitled  to  punish 
and  degrade  Tarik,  as  he  did  at  Talavera,  for  advancing  without 
permission.  The  sons  of  Witiza  became  conscious  of  the  aid  they 
might  derive  from  the  Saracens  only  when  the  latter  had  for  the 
second  time,  under  Julian's  guidance,  set  foot  on  the  peninsula. 
Whatever  the  issue  of  events  turned  out  to  be,  it  is  plain  that  the 
initial  descents  of  the  Arabs  on  the  coasts  of  Spain  were  impelled 
simply  by  the  love  of  plunder,  and  not  by  any  natural  expectation 
of  conquering  a  new  world. 

The  first  lieutenant  of  Musa's  to  cross  the  straits  ^"  was  Tarif 
Ibn  Malik  Abuzura,  described  as  a  Berber  of  the  tribe  of  Naja.  In 
July  710  he  landed  with  Julian  at  the  spot  afterwards  called  by 
his  name — Tarifa — accompanied  only  by  a  small  skirmishing  force 
of  400  infantry  and  100  horse.  He  plundered  the  country  along 
the  coast  towards  Algeciras,  and  then  returned  to  Tangier  laden 
with  spoil  and  bearing  glowing  accounts  of  the  apparent  ease  with 
which  the  land  could  be  exploited.  This  led  in  the  following  year 
to  a  new  expedition  under  Tarik  Ibn  Ziyad,**^  destined  to  have  the 
most  momentous  consequences.  Tarik  was  only  a  Berber  freed- 
man  of  Musa's — such  at  least  is  the  general  representation — but 
he  was  the  true  hero  of  the  conquest,  a  daring  soldier  of  the  boldest 
initiative.  In  the  month  of  April  or  May  711,  accompanied  by 
Abdelmelic,  Alcama,  Mugheith,  and  other  leading  Arabs,  he  landed 
on  the  Kock  of  Calpe — thenceforth  to  be  Gibel  Tarik,  or  Gibraltar — 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  some  7,000  troops,  largely  composed  of 
Berbers  of  the  tribe  of  Gomera,  the  ancestors  of  the  RiflSans  of  to- 
day. It  was  evidently  his  intention  to  sweep  more  into  the  net 
than  Tarif  had  done,  but  he  was  by  no  means  equipped  for  an 
elaborate  campaign.  He  came  for  booty,  and  even  those  in  Spain 
who  were  willing  that  he  should  imperil  the  crown,  never  meant 

*•  The  naval  victory  of  Theodomir  on  the  sonth  coast  of  Spain  in  708  was  not 
over  Arabs  but  over  Greeks  ;  Isidore  says,  in  Qraecos.  Some  previous  Saracen  incur- 
sions are  mentioned,  but  not  on  very  strong  testimony.  Compare,  however,  Gayangos, 
i.  382-3.  Gayangos  cites  Isidore  as  bearing  witness  to  an  Arabic  incursion,  incited 
by  Ervigius,  in  the  days  of  Wamba ;  but  he  gives  no  reference,  and  what  he  says 
is  inconsistent  with  Isidore's  statement  (§  33)  as  to  the  peace  enjoyed  from  the 
days  of  Leovigild  to  the  invasion  of  Musa.  Gayangos  seems  here  to  have  fallen 
into  a  mistake.  The  first  to  mention  a  futile  attack  on  the  coast  in  Wamba's  time 
was  Sebastian  of  Salamanca.     Cf.  Lembke,  i.  109  n. 

*'  On  the  confusion  that  has  often  occuned  between  the  names  Tarif  and  Tarik 
see  Lembke,  i.  258  n.,  and  Weil,  i.  517  n. ;  also  Gayangos,  i.  517. 
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that  he  should  affect  its  fortunes  in  any  other  interests  than  their 
own.  According  to  the  earliest  Arabic  sources,  Koderick  was  at 
the  moment  campaigning  against  the  Basques  at  Pampeluna,  but 
when  tidings  reached  him  of  the  threatening  appearance  of  the 
Saracens  in  Andalusia  he  immediately  turned  southward  to  meet 
the  enemy.  On  the  plain  of  Secunda — afterwards  the  Campo  de 
la  Verdad~on  the  left  bank  of  the  Guadalquivir,  opposite  Cordova, 
he  collected  an  army  that  in  numbers  at  least  should  have  been 
amply  adequate  for  his  purpose.  It  has  been  variously  estimated 
at  60,000,  90,000,  100,000  men,  but  the  lowest  figure  of  all,  that 
given  by  Ibn  Khaldun,  40,000,  is  probably  nearest  the  mark — 
a  sufficiently  brave  array  bad  it  been  to  any  great  extent  composed 
of  honest  and  disciplined  troops ;  but  the  bulk  of  them  were  slaves, 
with  little  concern  for  either  victory  or  defeat,  while  among  the 
leaders  were  some  who  in  their  hearts  were  bitterly  hostile  to  the 
king. 

Tarik  had  been  reinforced  by  5,000  men,  and  felt  strong  enough 
to  meet  Eoderick's  advance.  At  what  exact  point  the  encounter 
took  place  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  For  centuries  it  has  been  usual 
to  describe  the  locality  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Xeres,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Guadalete.  Recent  research,  however,  is  in  favour  of 
a  point  still  further  south,  near  the  Lake  of  La  Janda,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Medina-Sidonia.  Quite  apart  from  any  testimony, 
this  in  itself  seems  most  likely,  for  Tarik  could  by  no  means  be 
sure  of  his  success,  and  would  naturally  seek  to  keep  as  close  to 
his  base  as  possible — the  story  of  the  burnt  boats  being  a  legend 
of  a  not  uncommon  kind.  The  narrative  in  Akhbar  Machmua 
says  that  the  battle  took  place  '  near  the  lake,'  and  this  authority 
is  not  only  one  of  the  earliest  to  define  the  locality  but  is  in  itself 
of  high  value.  Two  small  streams  are  mentioned  by  other  writers 
as  marking  the  position — namely,  the  Barbate  and  the  Beca. 
Gayangos  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  these  were  only  two  names 
for  the  same  stream ;  but  this  opinion  was  controverted  by  Dozy,  who 
showed,  on  the  authority  of  El  Edrisi,  that  they  represent  distinct 
rivers,  which  find  the  sea  at  a  distance  of  one  Spanish  league  and 
a  half  from  each  other.  It  is  a  point  of  minor  importance. 
As  for  the  tradition  regarding  Xeres  and  the  Guadalete,  it 
appears  that  Archbishop  Roderick  of  Toledo  was  the  first  to  give 
it  vogue ;  *^  and  Gayangos  ingeniously  suggests  that  the  name  of 
the  river  Guadabeca  was,  by  textual  corruption,  first  transformed 
into  Guadaleca,  and  then  into  Guadalete.  Moreover  Xeres  is 
found  with  the  name  Sidonia  attached  to  it,  not  only  in  Arabic 
writings,  but  in  Latin  documents  as  late  as  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth   centuries.     Xeres   is   really,  according  to  Florez,  the 

*'■  His  words  are,  Cumque  venissent  ad  fluvium  qui  Guadalete  dicitur,  jyrope 
Assidonam  quae  mine  Xeres  dicitur  {ap.  Saavedra,  p.  69  n.) 
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ancient  Asido,  and  its  double  name,  Xeres-Sidonia,  is  very 
probably  the  Arabic  contraction  of  Caesaris  Asidona,  as  Saragossa 
is  of  Caesar  Augusta.  Hence  the  confusion  between  Xeres-Sidonia, 
or  simply  Sidonia,  and  Medina- Sidonia  is  easily  comprehensible, 
the  latter  name  meaning  *  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Sidonia,' 
an  Arabic  description  of  the  ancient  Calsana.'^ 

Near  the  Lake  of  La  Janda,  then,  Tarik  chose  his  ground  with 
admirable  sagacity.  It  is  said  that  the  battle  began  on  19  July, 
and  lasted  for  a  week.  Dr.  Dahn  gives  25  to  26  July  as  the 
correct  date,  but  no  doubt  there  were  many  skirmishes  and  en- 
counters before  the  final  contest.  With  varying  fortune  the  stub- 
born struggle  wore  on,  until  at  last  the  enemies  of  the  Visigothic 
king  saw  their  opportunity  for  his  discomfiture.  Koderick's  right 
wing  was  led  by  Sisbert,  who  was  probably  a  secret  partisan  of  the 
sons  of  Witiza,  though  it  is  not  likely  that  he  belonged  to  the 
family.  It  was  Sisbert's  troops  that  abandoned  the  king  in  the 
hour  of  trial,  and  Witiza's  brother.  Archbishop  Oppas  of  Seville, 
apparently  played  some  active  part  in  the  counsels  of  desertion. 
The  result  was  the  panic  and  ultimate  flight  of  the  rest  of  the  army. 
Eoderick  himself,  according  to  the  statement  of  Isidore,  perished  in 
the  battle.  Certainly  from  this  point  he  disappears  completely 
from  history.  That  treason  did  its  work  on  this  memorable  field 
is  beyond  question ;  but  the  actual  events  cannot  now  be  traced. 
According  to  Isidore  Oppas  fled  from  Toledo  to  join  the  Arabs, 
Eoderick  was  betrayed  during  the  battle,  and  regnum  cum 
aemulonim  intetmetione  amisit.  He  says  that  Spain  at  the  time 
of  the  invasion  was  enduring  the  pangs  of  civil  war — mtestino 
furore  confligeretur.  The  sons  of  "Witiza  are  sometimes  spoken  of 
as  the  head  and  front  of  the  offending ;  but  they  were  minors  at  the 
time  of  their  father's  death,  and  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that 
two  years  later  they  held  high  command  in  Eoderick's  army,  or 
even  took  any  important  part  in  the  conspiracy  against  him. 
With  regard  to  Eoderick's  fate,  Saavedra  is  inclined  to  give  great 
weight  to  the  traditions  in  the  narrative  attributed  to  El  Moro 
Easis  (976),  written  some  250  years  after  the  event.  He  accord- 
ingly maintains  that  Eoderick  escaped  from  the  battle  of  the 
Barbate,  fled  northward  to  Lusitajiia,  still  continued  to  struggle 
for  two  years  against  the  advance  of  the  Arabs,  and  only  fell  at 
last  in  August  or  September  of  the  year  713,  when  he  was  defeated 
and  slain  by  the  hand  of  Merwan,  son  of  Musa,  in  the  battle  of 
Segoyuela,  not  far  from  Ciudad  Eodrigo,  in  Salamanca.  He  rejects 
the  statement  of  Isidore  concerning  Eoderick,  Regnat  uno  anno  ; 
nam  .  .  .  eoque  (or  in)  praelio  .  .  .  cecidit ;  and  prefers  the  late 
accounts  of  Sebastian  of  Salamanca  and  of  Archbishop  Eoderick 

"  Compare  the  discussions  in  Oayangos,  i.  525-7,  and  in  Dozy,  Recherches,  i. 
311-6. 
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which  speak  of  a  three  years'  reign,^^  holding  that  Isidore  who 
Hved  in  Andalusia  could  not  be  expected  to  know  all  that  happened 
in  the  Asturias.  He  founds  on  coincidences  suggested  by  a  few 
place-names,  and  argues  also  that  Koderick  must  have  escaped, 
for  if  he  had  been  slain  Tarik  would  never  have  advanced  a  step 
further ;  the  work  of  the  invasion  would  have  been  accomplished. 
In  this  he  of  course  assumes  that  Tarik  was  the  mere  tool  and 
hireling  of  the  adherents  of  the  sons  of  Witiza,  a  total  misreading 
of  the  whole  situation.'*'"'  One  thing  is  certain :  after  the  rout  at 
Medina- Sidonia  there  occurred  a  turn  of  events  which  no  man  in 
Spain,  not  even  the  Witizan  party,  had  anticipated.  Surprised  at 
the  completeness  of  his  own  victory,  but  quick  to  take  advantage  of 
it,  and  probably  incited  by  Julian,  Tarik,  in  spite  of  the  losses  his 
army  must  have  endured,  determined  to  march  northward  towards 
the  capital.  So  utterly  demoralised  was  the  country,  so  torn  with 
internal  strife,  and  so  incapable  of  effective  resistance,  that  the 
project  was  not  merely  feasible  but  inviting.  The  news  of  the 
king's  defeat  spread  far  and  wide.  Everywhere  men's  hearts 
failed  them,  and  thousands  were  ready  to  flee  at  the  mere  sound  of 
the  conqueror's  name. 

Nevertheless  Tarik  could  not  expect  an  unimpeded  course  to 
Toledo.  Several  strong  cities  stood  in  his  way,  and  his  rear  would 
have  to  be  carefully  guarded.  The  first  town  he  subdued  was 
Sidonia,  by  which  name  we  are  most  probably  to  understand  Xeres. 
He  then  laid  siege  to  Ecija,  where  for  a  time  he  met  with  a  stubborn 
resistance.  On  obtaining  possession  of  this  city  he  came  to  the 
resolution  to  divide  his  forces.  Under  Zeyd  Ibn  Kesadi  he  flung 
out  a  flying  column  eastward  towards  Malaga  and  Elvira  (near 
Granada) ;  another,  consisting  of  only  700  horse,  he  directed, 
under  Mugheith,  to  Cordova,  to  take  it  if  possible,  or  at  least 
to  hold  it  in  check  while  the  main  advance  was  made.  The  capture 
of  Cordova  is  told  with  great  circumstantiality.  In  the  month 
of  August  Mugheith  seems  to  have  gained  entrance  by  what  is 
now  called  the  Gate  of  the  Bridge,  and  to  have  immediately 
dominated  the  city.  A  shepherd,  say  the  Arabs,  showed  him  the 
most  vulnerable  point,  and  a  providential  storm  of  hail  not  only 
concealed  his  approach  but  chilled  the  sentries  to  the  marrow  and 
drove  them  from  their  posts.  A  friendly  fig  tree  cast  its  branches 
over  the  parapet,  and  by  the  further  help  of  an  unwound  turban 
a  few  soldiers  scaled  the  wall.     Here  is  nothing  strictly  impossible, 

"  Isidore,  §  34.  The  three  years  have  been  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that 
Eoderiek  reigned  two  years  conjointly  with  Witiza. 

"  Cf.  Dahn's  exceedingly  valuable,  but  rather  severely  expressed,  criticism  of  Don 
Aureliano  Fernandez -Guerra's  work  on  the  fall  of  the  Visigoths  {CAida-  y  ruina  del 
imperio  Visigdtico  Espafiol,  Madrid,  1883),  Die  Konige  der  Germanen,  vi.  671-93. 
In  Dahn's  opinion  this  modern  reconstruction  of  history  proceeds  simply  from  the 
patriotic  desire  to  rehabilitate  the  honour  of  Spain — aus  Nationalstolz. 
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although  the  picture  is  no  doubt  too  dramatically  complete.  What  is 
most  likely  is  the  sequel,  which  tells  of  the  heroic  resistance  of  the 
governor  of  Cordova,  who  in  one  legendary  account  is  called  Pelistes, 
and  who,  with  400  brave  men,  took  refuge  in  the  church  of  St. 
Acisclus,  outside  the  Seville  gate,  to  the  west  of  the  city.  There 
this  little  band  garrisoned  themselves,  and  defied  their  enemies 
for  two  whole  months,  until  at  last  Mugheith  succeeded  in  cutting 
off  their  water  supply  and  in  setting  fire  to  the  building,  when  they 
were  compelled  to  surrender.  The  governor  attempted  to  escape, 
but  fell  a  captive  into  the  hands  of  Mugheith.  He  was,  it  is  said, 
*  the  only  one  of  the  Andalusian  princes  who  at  the  time  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Moslems,'  ^^  and  he  was  naturally  designed  as  a 
gift  to  the  khalif  when  his  captor  returned  to  Syria.  Unfortunately, 
before  that  return  took  place,  Musa  violently  asserted  a  claim  to 
the  captive,  and  took  his  life  rather  than  leave  him  to  grace  the 
triumph  of  a  rival.  One  day  there  came  a  reckoning  for  this  envi- 
ous and  passionate  deed,  and  Musa  had  cause  to  repent  his  unhappy 
proficiency  in  the  '  gentle  art '  of  making  enemies.  Meanwhile 
Tarik  entered  Toledo,  apparently,  though  the  date  is  uncertain, 
about  the  same  time  that  the  church  of  St.  Acisclus  fell — that  is,  in 
the  end  of  October.  The  Jews,  it  is  said,  gave  him  access  to  the 
city,  and  indeed  the  leading  inhabitants  had  already  deserted  it. 
The  nobles  and  prelates,  the  metropolitan  Sindered  among  their 
number,*'  having  laden  themselves  with  all  the  treasure  they  could 
conveniently  carry,  fled  to  the  mountains.  Thither  Tarik  deter- 
mined to  pursue  them.  Leaving  the  town  in  the  hands  of  a  Jewish 
garrison,  he  followed  northward  on  the  heels  of  the  fugitives,  only 
halting,  it  is  supposed,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alcala  de  Henares, 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Guadarramas,  where  he  secured  the 
jewelled  *  table  of  Solomon,'  most  probably  an  altar  of  some  kind 
(if  ever  it  existed),  rich  beyond  dreams  in  gold  and  precious  stones, 
yet  an  ill-fated  booty,  the  source  of  infinite  trouble  when  Musa 
came  upon  the  scene.  From  Alcala  Tarik  returned  to  winter  in 
Toledo. 

Learning  of  all  these  achievements,  and  greatly  moved  to 
jealousy  on  account  of  them,  Musa  himself,  early  in  the  year  712, 
resolved  to  enter  Andalusia.  He  landed  at  Algeciras  in  the  month  of 
April,  bringing  with  him  18,000  men.  Of  these,  8,000  are  said  to  have 
been  cavalry,  hitherto  the  weak  arm  of  the  invaders,  and  to  have 
included  the  flower  of  the  Moslem  army  in  the  west.*^  This  force, 
strong  in  itself,  was  continually  augmented  as  time  rolled  on ;  nor 
should  it  be  forgotten  that  from  the  moment  the  news  of  Eoderick's 

*'  Al-Makkari,  Gayangos,  ii.  15. 

*'  Sindered  soon  afterwards  fled  to  Rome  :  ncn  ut  pastor,  says  Isidore  (§  35),  sed 
ut  mercenarius  Christi  oves  contra  decreta  maiorum  deserens. 

**  On  some  of  the  leading  men  who  crossed  with  Musa  cf.  Lembke,  i.  268; 
Gayangos,  i.  283,  536,  and  ii.  book  v,  ch.  1,  2. 
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disaster  reached  Africa,  bands  of  eager  raiders  had  flocked  over  the 
straits,  thirsting  for  booty,  and  swelHng  the  ranks  of  the  victors. 
Sufficient  material  for  the  proper  subjugation  of  Spain  was  thus 
accumulated.  The  ever- willing  Jews  would  not  be  much  longer 
required  for  service,  as  they  had  been  in  Cordova,  Seville,  and 
Toledo.  The  '  hawks  of  the  Koreish '  were  soon  able  to  hold  the 
prey  in  their  own  strong  talons.  Musa  did  not  long  delay  in  lead- 
ing his  followers  northward,  though  not  by  the  path  Tarik  had 
chosen.  Medina- Sidonia,  Carmona,  Seville,  Merida,  formed  the 
line  of  his  march  ;  Seville  resisting  him  for  a  month,  and  Merida 
for  several  months,  before  capitulating.  From  Merida  in  713  he 
again  moved  forward,  and  crossed  country  towards  Toledo,  being 
met  half-way  by  Tarik  at  Talavera.  There  he  fiercely  upbraided 
his  lieutenant  for  advancing  against  orders,  showered  blows  and 
insults  upon  him,  and  deprived  him  of  his  command.  It  was  not 
that  Tarik  had  by  his  daring  exploits  too  much  endangered  the 
lives  of  the  true  believers,  but  that  he  had  been  too  successful  in 
covering  himself  with  fame  and  enriching  himself  with  booty. 
Nevertheless,  he  was  far  too  valuable  an  officer  to  be  summarily 
dispensed  with.  A  reconciliation  was  needful,  and  it  took  place. 
In  company  the  two  leaders  proceeded  northward  to  Saragossa, 
whence,  in  the  following  year,  by  separate  routes,  they  marched 
westward  along  the  valley  of  the  Ebro,  Tarik  reaching  Leon  and 
Astorga,  and  Musa  penetrating  to  the  shore  of  the  *  Green  Sea ' 
near  Oviedo.  There,  with  only  the  ocean  in  front  of  him,  he  has 
been  imagined  using  the  words  of  another  adventurer :  Hie  tandem 
stetimus,  nobis  uhi  defuit  orbis.  On  the  whole  the  campaigns 
were  irresistible.  Some  of  the  towns  held  out  until  their  poor 
resources  were  exhausted ;  but  others,  in  consideration  of  generous 
terms  of  peace,  were  only  too  glad  to  obey  the  summons  to  sur- 
render. Two  expeditions  by  Musa's  son,  Abdelaziz — the  first  in 
713  westward  from  Seville  to  Huelva,  and  the  second  in  715  east- 
ward to  Elvira,  Murcia,  and  Orihuela,  where  he  granted  chivalrous 
terms  to  Theodomir — complete  the  rapid  tale  of  subjugation. 

By  the  autumn  of  714  Musa's  brief  but  masterful  career  in  the 
peninsula  came  to  an  end.  He  left  Spain  in  September  of  that 
year,  in  reluctant  obedience  to  the  command  of  the  khalif,  requir- 
ing his  presence  at  Damascus.  He  went  laden  with  spoil,  and 
carrying  many  captives  in  his  train,  so  that  his  homeward  march 
had  much  of  the  splendour  of  a  regal  triumph.  But  all  the  wealth 
which  he  possessed,  and  which  he  was  ready  to  pour  at  the  feet  of 
the  khalif,  could  not  avert  his  doom.  The  dying  Walid  received  his 
gifts,  but  eyed  him  with  suspicion  and  distrust,  while  Soleiman,  who 
soon  succeeded  to  the  throne,  was  grievously  disappointed  that  the 
gifts  had  not  come  to  himself.  In  spite,  therefore,  of  all  that  could 
be  done  on  his   behalf — and  he  did  not  lack  friends — the  secret 

q2 
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intrigues  and  the  open  accusations  of  the  enemies  whom  his  fiery 
passions  constantly  incited  at  length  secured  his  downfall.  In  the 
early  days  of  Mohammedan  despotism  not  a  few  brave  men,  whose 
swords  had  saved  the  throne  or  added  provinces  to  its  sway,  ex- 
perienced similar  reverses  of  fortune.  Although  legend  has  mani- 
festly busied  herself  with  Musa's  tragic  story,  this  much  may  pos- 
sibly be  said  with  accuracy,  that  he  was  ruinously  fined,  and  at  last 
died  (perhaps  in  716),  broken-hearted  and  disgraced,  in  his  native 
valley  of  Wadi-1-Kora,  a  little  north  of  Medina.  His  faults  were  no 
doubt  conspicuous,  yet  his  wretched  fate  was  an  ill  requital  for  long, 
arduous  years  of  indomitable  service  and  mihtary  triumph.'*''  But 
before  his  departure  the  conquest  of  Spain,  with  the  exception  of 
the  highlands  of  the  extreme  north  and  west,  and  a  few  towns  in 
the  south,  was  virtually  over.  It  cannot  be  said  that  for  the  mass 
of  the  people  the  change  was  any  great  calamity.  A  heavy  yoke 
had  been  broken,  while  the  new  one  did  not  at  once  begin  to  gall. 
Among  the  poor,  especially  the  slaves  and  the  serfs,  and  also 
among  the  Jews,  there  was  little  cause  to  murmur,  for  their  lot  was 
distinctly  improved.  As  for  the  bulk  of  the  nobles  and  the  prelates, 
driven  like  chaff  before  the  wind,  they  were  confined  to  the  region 
of  Leon  and  the  mountains  of  Asturias.  There  they  entrenched 
themselves,  and  began  to  endure  their  bitter  discipline.  Through 
many  vicissitudes  and  humiliations  they  gradually  established  a 
series  of  small  kingdoms,  the  beginning  of  a  new  Spanish  nation- 
ality, and  painfully  and  patiently  prepared  for  the  recovery  of  what 
had  been  so  swiftly  and  ignobly  lost. 

E.  Dykes  Shaw. 

"  Isidore  complains  bitterly  and  rhetorically  of  the  woes  inflicted  on  the  country 
by  Musa,  §§  36,  37.  Tarik  and  Mugheith  either  accompanied  or  preceded  Musa  to 
Damascus.  After  that  all  trace  of  Tarik  is  lost.  Mugheith  returned  to  Cordova,  and 
there  became  the  founder  of  a  noble  family,  known  as  the  Beni-Mugheith,  one  of 
whom  was  hajib  to  Abderrahman  L 
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FATHEE  SAMUEL  FEITZ,  in  his  voyage  down  the  Amazon  in  the 
spring  of  1689,  at  the  mission  village  which  he  had  founded 
among  the  Yurimaguas  was  seized  with  illness.  In  an  interesting 
passage  of  his  diary '  written  at  this  time  he  thus  describes  a 
personal  encounter  with  certain  native  traders  : — 

While  I  was  thus  wearily  struggling  with  my  sickness  a  troop  of 
Manaves,  who  are  heathen  Indians,  came  in  some  ten  canoes  to  trade 
with  the  Yurimaguas.^  On  their  arrival  I  went  along  the  prow  of  my 
canoe,  outside  the  hut,  to  receive  them,  but  they  would  not  look  towards 
me,  and  turning  their  faces  away  they  all  passed  my  hut  at  full  speed. 
On  the  following  day  I  caused  them  to  be  summoned,  and  they  came  to 
me  and  called  me  in  their  language  ahha,  abba,  meaning  father,  just 
as  in  Hebrew  .  .  .  Their  lands  are  in  the  northern  direction,  on  a  stream 
called  Yurubetts,  to  be  reached  by  the  river  Jupura.  They  usually  come 
out  at  the  time  of  the  flood,  because  those  two  rivers  then  communicate, 
owing  to  the  abundance  of  water,  so  that  they  can  go  from  the  Yurubetts 
into  the  river  Jupura  by  canoe.  The  trade  which  these  Manaves  have 
with  the  Aizuares,  Yvanomas,  and  Yurimaguas  consists  in  some  small 
bars  of  gold,  vermillion,  ynca  graters,  and  btmches  of  cachivaneo,  with 
various  sorts  of  baskets  and  clubs,  which  they  work  very  curiously. 
They  do  not  extract  the  gold  themselves,  but  proceed  along  the  river 
Yurubetts  and  enter  the  Yquiari,  where  they  trade  for  it,  and  this 
is  the  most  celebrated  river  for  gold  amongst  these  heathens. 

The  key  to  the  interpretation  of  this  passage  may  be  found 
in  two  quotations  from  later  writers.  Padre  Jose  Monteiro  de 
Noronha  in  his  '  Eoteiro  da  Viagem  '  in  1768,^  says — 

The  Yurubaxi  is  the  same  that  M.  Condamine  and  other  geographers 
call  Yurubex  and  Yurubesk.     At   its  mouth  it  is  of  small  width ;  but 

'  In  the  autumn  of  1902  a  copy  of  a  large  portion  of  this  diary,  together  with 
a  contemporary  account  of  his  life  and  labours,  was  found  by  the  present  writer  in  the 
public  library  of  Evora,  in  Portugal,  in  a  manuscript  entitled  '  Mission  de  los  Omaguas, 
Jurymaguas,  Aysuares,  Ibanomas,  y  otras  Naciones  desde  Napo  hasta  el  Eio  Negro.' 

-  The  mission  village  was  almost  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  river  Jurua. 

^  MS.  Biblioteca  Nacional  of  Lisbon,  British  Quiana-Brazil  Boundary  Arbitra- 
tion, premier  mimoire  die  Brisil,  Annexe,  i.  184-5. 
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further  up  it  forms  great  lakes,  by  which  there  is  communication  with 
the  Jupura  ...  In  other  times  it  was  peopled  by  Manaos. 

The  anonymous  author  of  a  paper  entitled  *  Synopse  de  algumas 
Noticias  Geographicas,'  ^  &c.,  written  about  1766,  is  more  explicit. 

When  the  water  is  high  the  passage  [from  the  Rio  Negro  to  the  Rio 
Jupura]  is  easiest  by  the  river  Urubaxi,  as  it  is  all  navigable  by  means 
of  pools  and  swamps  as  far  as  the  lake  of  Amana,  on  the  Jupura ;  this 
journey  takes  eight  days  for  a  hght  canoe.  Father  Samuel  Fritz 
believed  that  the  river  Urubaxi  flowed  into  the  river  Iquiary,  of  which 
we  will  speak  presently ;  however  the  information  on  which  he  went 
was  inaccurate,  for  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Urubaxi  only  makes  a  bar 
in  the  Rio  Negro  below  the  Iquiary,  at  a  distance  of  some  sixty-four  leagues 
.  .  .  Six  leagues  from  the  fortress  of  S.  Gabriel,  up  stream,  the  famous 
river  Cajory  is  in  view ;  the  name  in  the  language  of  the  inhabitants 
means  *  white  water  *  .  .  .  This  is  the  river  which  is  popularly  called 
Goaopes  by  the  natives  who  lived  there,  and  by  some  geographers 
Iquiary  and  Quiquiary.  Lastly,  this  is  the  river  which  Fathers 
Christoval  d'Acuna,  Samuel  Fritz,  and  Monsieur  Condamine  called  Rio 
de  Ouro ;  it  gave  rise  to  the  story  of  the  golden  lake  of  Parima  and  the 
city  of  Manoa,  the  exaggerated  magnificence  of  which  seem  more  like  the 
strange  fancies  of  poets  than  the  serious  eflforts  of  historians. 

At  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  Manoas  ^  were  a  numerous  and  powerful  nation,  con- 
sisting of  many  tribes,  who  inhabited  both  banks  of  the  Eio  Negro 
and  the  streams  which  flowed  into  it  from  the  north  and  south 
for  a  considerable  stretch  of  country,  the  centre  of  which  was 
known  at  a  later  date  as  the  Portuguese  settlement  of  Bararua.^ 
They  were  the  dominant  race  on  the  Upper  Negro,  and,  as  the 
passage  quoted  above  from  the  diary  of  Samuel  Fritz  shows,  they 
were  in  his  time  a  nation  of  itinerant  traders.  Their  traffic 
comprised  all  the  various  articles  of  Indian  barter,  but  in  particular 
they  were  the  purveyors  of  the  golden  plates  and  ornaments  which 
Fritz  found  in  the  possession  of  the  tribes  living  on  the  Amazon 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Jupura.  The  writer  of  the  '  Synopse  ' 
and  other  commentators  upon  this  passage  of  Fritz's  diary  agree 
that  his  river  Yquiari  is  identical  with  the  Ucayari  or  Cayari,  more 
commonly  known  in  more  modern  times  as  the  Uapes.''  They 
likewise  agree  in  asserting  that  he  was  inaccurate  in  saying  that 
the  Urubaxi  (Yurubetts)  entered  the  Yquiari,  whereas  in  really 

*  MS.  Biblioteca  Municipal  of  Oporto,  British  Quiana-Brazil  Boundary  ArhitrO' 
tion,  'prem.  mim.  du  Br4s.,  Annexe,  i.  88. 

*  Portuguese,  Mandos. 

*  Later  still  called  Thomar  (Sampaio,  Diario  da  Viagem,  §  ccclxiii.)  The 
assumption  that  the  Manaves  of  Fritz  were  Manoas  scarcely  needs  justification.  La 
Condamine  writes,  Le  P.  Fritz  dit  expressiment  dans  son  Journal  que  ces  Manaos 
quHl  vit  venir  trafiquer  avec  les  Indiens  des  bords  de  VAmazone,  &c. 

'  So  called  from  the  name  of  the  dominant  tribe  on  its  banks. 
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both  are  tributaries  of  the  Negro,  and  their  mouths  are  sixty-four 
leagues  apart.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  these  native 
names  of  rivers  were  continually  changing  and  shifting,  according 
to  the  migrations  of  the  tribes  that  used  them,  and  that  Eibeiro 
de  Sampaio  ^  states  that  the  ancient  name  of  the  Rio  Negro  itself 
was  Quiari.  Possibly  the  word,  which  belongs  to  the  Manoa  idiom, 
had  at  one  time  this  more  extended  signification.^ 

In  his  further  comment,  however,  *  This  is  the  river  which 
Fathers  Christoval  d'Acuna,  Samuel  Fritz,  and  Monsieur  Conda- 
mine  called  the  Rio  de  Ouro ;  it  gave  rise  to  the  story  of  the 
golden  lake  of  Parima  and  the  city  of  Manoa,'  the  author  of  the 
'  Synopse  '  makes  a  suggestion  of  no  small  interest.  Of  the  various 
localities  towards  which  adventurers  set  out  in  quest  of  the 
fabled  lake  of  Paytiti,  on  the  shores  of  which  dwelt  El  Dorado — the 
gilded  king — in  the  golden  city  of  Manoa,  three  stand  forth  pre- 
eminent. The  first,  the  district  of  the  Omaguas,  lay  on  the 
Upper  Amazon,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  spot  where  Fritz 
encountered  the  *  Manaves ; '  the  second,  among  the  Uapes,  high 
up  the  river  Ucayari ;  the  third,  that  of  Lake  Parima,  among  the 
plains  watered  by  the  upper  tributaries  of  the  river  Parima  or 
Branco.^°  The  fact  that  the  name  of  Manoa  is  so  widely 
associated  with  this  imaginary  city  filled  with  rich  treasures  of 
gold  may  be  taken  to  indicate  that  within  the  limits  of  the  three 
localities  named  lay  the  sphere  within  which  the  Manoas  traded. 
The  three  localities  named  represent  the  legend  as  it  was  carried 
by  native  rumour,  with  all  the  fictitious  exaggeration  character- 
istic of  Indian  tales,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Jupura  up  and  down 
the  Amazon  to  Quito  and  Para,  from  the  Cayari  to  Santa  Fe  and 
the  Upper  Orinoco,  from  the  Parima  to  the  Essequibo  and  its 
sister  rivers  of  the  northern  watershed  of  Guiana.  It  was  while 
coasting  along  the  mouths  of  these  rivers  that  Raleigh  heard  the 
story  of  'the  great  and  golden  city  of  Manoa,'  and  through  his 
fascinating  pen  it  found  its  final  resting-place  on  Lake  Parima. 
Not  till  two  centuries  had  passed  away  was  it  proved  that  this 
lake  has  no  other  geographical  representative  than  the  inundated 
Savannah,  which  in  the  rainy  season  unites  the  watershed  of  the 
Essequibo  with  that  of  the  Branco.'^  But  this  point  at  which 
the  two  watersheds  are  thus  in  contact  formed,  as  has  been  shown 

"  Eibeiro  de  Sampaio  has  left  a  most  interesting  account  of  his  official  journeys 
up  the  Amazon  and  Negro  in  1774-5  to  the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction  (Sampaio,  Diario 
da  Viagem,  §  cclxxxxv).  See  British  Guiana-Brazil  Boundary  Arbitr.,  Braz.  Annexe, 
iv.  1-88. 

'  The  river  which  enters  the  Negro  immediately  before  the  Ucayari  is  called  Curi- 
curiau,  literally  the  river  of  gold. 

'"  So  called  by  the  Portuguese  from  its  water  being  white,  while  that  of  the  Eio 
Negro  was  black. 

"  Known  as  the  'Pirara  portage.' 
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elsewhere,'^  the  regular  traflfic  route  by  which  the  Caribs,  the 
itinerant  traders  of  the  north,  as  the  Manoas  were  of  the  south, 
made  their  way  into  the  basin  of  the  Amazon  for  purposes  of 
barter.  The  legend,  then,  of  the  golden  city  of  Manoa  immediately 
to  the  south-west  of  this  '  portage '  would  seem  to  show  that  thus 
far  the  Manoas  penetrated,  bringing  with  them  their  golden  wares. 
That  this  is  in  accordance  with  historical  fact  can  be  proved 
by  documentary  evidence.  A  despatch  of  the  Dutch  director- 
general  in  1767  represents  the  Manoas  as  being  active  in  those 
parts  and  watched  by  the  Caribs.  Another  despatch  of  1766 
represents  some  Manoas  as  forming  a  settlement  on  the  Maho,  and 
again  coming  into  collision  with  Caribs.  It  is  the  same  in  1763, 
in  1751,  in  1729,  and  in  1723.^^  The  two  nations  seem  throughout 
to  have  been  very  jealous  of  intrusion  into  their  respective  spheres 
of  activity,  that  of  the  Manoas  lying  apparently  to  the  west  and 
south-west  of  the  Carib,  i.e.  Maho-Branco,  traffic  route. 

Eeference  has  already  been  made  to  the  evidence  of  Christoval 
d'Acuna  as  to  the  bartering  of  gold  by  the  Manoas  in  1639.  The 
passage  deserves  to  be  quoted  in  extenso.  The  historian  of  Pedro 
Teixeira's  descent  from  Quito,  after  describing  the  populous  tribe  of 
the  Curuziraris,  whose  settlements,  beginning  28  leagues  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Jurua,  extend  uninterruptedly  for  80  leagues  along 
the  south  bank  of  the  Amazon,  proceeds — ^* 

The  Portuguese  in  ascending  the  river  called  the  first  village  of  these 
Indians  they  came  to  'the  town  of  gold,'  ^^  having  found  and  procured 
some  there,  which  the  Indians  had  in  small  plates,  hanging  from  their 
noses  and  ears.  This  gold  was  tested  in  Quito  and  found  to  be  twenty- 
one  carats. 

Acuiia  then  states  that  the  expedition  in  ascending  the  river  had 
been  able  to  learn  nothing  about  this  gold,  as  they  did  not  under- 
stand the  language  of  the  natives,  but  now  having  good  interpreters 
he  had  been  able  to  ascertain  the  following  facts  : — 

Opposite  this  village,  a  little  higher  up,  on  the  north  side  is  the 
mouth  of  a  river  called  Yurupazi,  ascending  which  and  crossing  a 
certain  district  by  land,  in  three  days  another  river  is  reached,  called 
Jupura,  by  which  the  Yquiari  is  entered,  called  also  '  the  river  of  gold.' 
Here,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  the  natives  get  a  great  quantity ;  and  this 
gold  is  all  in  grains  and  lumps  of  a  good  size  ;  so  that  by  beating  it  they 
make  plates,  which,  as  I  have  said  before,  they  hang  to  their  ears  and 
noses.  The  natives  who  communicate  with  those  who  extract  the  gold 
are  called  Managus  [Manoas],  and  those  who  live  on  the  river  and  work 

'*  See  ante,  vol.  xix.  pp.  8-12. 

"  British  Guiaim-Brazil  Boundary  Arbitr.,  Brit,  appendix,  i.  81-3 ;  Veneztielan 
Boundary  Arbitr.,  British  case,  app.  i.  253,  ii.  222-3. 

'*  Expeditions  into  the  Valley  of  tJie  Amazons  (Hakluyt  Society),  pp.  101-3.  The 
translation  from  Acufia  is  by  Sir  Clements  R.  Markham. 

'*  Aldia  de  ouro.  - 
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at  the  mine  are  called  Yumaguaris  .  .  .  Opposite  all  these  settlements 
[i.e.  of  the  Curuziraris]  the  land  is  flat,  and  so  shut  in  by  other  rivers, 
branches  of  the  Caqueta/**  that  great  lakes  are  formed,  many  leagues 
long,  extending  until,  mingling  with  the  Rio  Negro,  they  unite  with  the 
main  stream.  Islands  are  thus  formed,  which  are  peopled  by  many 
tribes,  but  that  which  is  the  largest  and  most  populous  is  the  island  of 
Zuanas.  Fourteen  leagues  from  the  village  which  we  called  *  golden,'  on 
the  north  side,  is  the  mouth  of  the  river  Jupura,  and  this  is  the  most 
certain  and  direct  entrance  to  reach  the  hill  which  so  liberally  offers  its 
treasures.  The  mouth  of  the  Jupura  is  in  2°  30'  of  latitude,  as  also  is 
a  village  which  is  situated  four  leagues  lower  down  on  the  south  side, 
near  a  great  ravine,  and  off  the  mouth  of  a  large  and  clear  river  which 
the  natives  call  Tafi. 

Here  then,  exactly  fifty  years  before  Father  Samuel  Fritz  wrote 
the  journal  of  his  descent  to  Para,  at  the  very  same  spot  the 
•earlier  Jesuit  father  who  acted  as  historiographer  to  Pedro  Teixeira 
on  his  return  voyage  down  stream  from  Quito  found  the  Manoas, 
acting  as  intermediaries  and  traders  in  conveying  gold  from  the 
river  Ucayari  by  way  of  the  Jupura  to  the  tribes  inhabiting  the 
south  bank  of  the  Amazon.  The  only  inference  that  can  be  drawn 
is  that  these  men  were  continuously  trafficking  in  this  manner 
during  the  fifty  years  which  elapsed  between  the  voyages  of 
Samuel  Fritz  and  Christoval  d'Acuna,  and  there  can  be  but  little 
doubt  that  the  trade  was  already  in  1639  of  ancient  origin. 

Another  most  interesting  official  narrative,  from  the  pen  of 
Sergeant-Major  Felipe  Mattos,  one  of  Pedro  Teixeira's  companions, 
dated  9  Aug.  1645,  recounting  all  that  he  saw  of  and  heard  about 
this  gold  traffic  during  the  voyage  to  Quito,  is  extant  among  the  manu- 
ecripts  of  the  Biblioteca  Nacional  of  Lisbon.^^    This  officer  writes — 

Half-way  on  our  journey  from  Para  to  the  source  of  the  river  [Amazon] 
some  Indians  from  neighbouring  settlements  came  out  to  the  canoe  in 
which  we  were,  in  order  to  trade  with  us,  selling  us  provisions  in  exchange 
for  the  merchandise  we  had  with  us.  And  there  we  saw  them  with  some 
crescents  and  circlets  of  gold,  some  of  which  they  gave  us  in  exchange 
for  other  merchandise.  And  upon  our  asking  them  from  whence  came 
that  gold  they  said  that  it  was  got  from  a  river  which  flowed  into  that 
■of  the  Amazons  at  a  distance  of  four  days'  journey.  And  they  informed 
■US  that  gold  was  got  there  in  such  quantities  that  the  inhabitants  of 
those  places  had  abundance  of  it  in  pots  for  the  purchase  of  merchandise, 
And  that  there  being  so  much  of  it  they  only  troubled  to  look  for  the 
large  grains,  which  were  worked  with  the  greater  ease.  And  being  asked 
what  natives  there  were  in  the  settlements  whence  that  gold  is  obtained, 
and  by  whom  they  were  governed,  they  replied  that  they  were  all  Indians 
of  a  brown  colour,  and  that  in  each  settlement  there  was  a  governor, 
who,  to  distinguish  him  from  the  others,  wears  on  his  head  a  crown, 
which  by  the  shape  they  gave  to  it  is  imperial,  and  had  hanging  down 

'"  The  Caqueta,  really  the  same  as  the  Jupura. 
"  Archive  do  Conselho  Ultramarino. 
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from  his  nostrils  a  large  plate  that  covered  his  throat,  and  others  of  the 
same  size  in  his  ears,  all  of  gold,  which  was  the  only  metal  they  had 
in  those  settlements ;  and  that  they  had  no  other  trade  or  barter  than 
gold. 

In  this  passage  it  will  been  seen  that  the  legend  of  Paytiti  and 
its  king  is  definitely  associated  with  the  Indians,  who  supplied  the 
gold  found  among  the  natives  living  on  the  Amazon  near  the 
mouths  of  the  Jupura.  In  other  words,  the  Indians  of  Paytiti  '* 
were  the  Managus  of  Acuiia,  the  Manivas  of  Samuel  Fritz,  the 
Manaos  or  Manoas  of  the  Portuguese,  the  Magnouws  or 
Maganouts  of  the  Dutch  records.  The  inference,  then,  that  has 
already  been  drawn  from  the  fact  that  the  golden  city  on  the 
Lake  of  Paytiti,  the  residence  of  El  Dorado,  in  so  many  stories 
derived  from  various  sources,  and  in  connexion  with  so  many 
different  localities,  bears  the  name  of  Manoa  here  receives  strong 
confirmation.  All  available  evidence  tends  to  the  same  conclusion, 
and  it  may  be  asserted  with  something  like  confidence  that  the 
limits  within  which  these  localities  are  situated  coincide  with  the 
limits  of  the  trading  activity  of  the  Manoas.  In  other  words,  the 
sphere  of  the  Manoas  at  the  height  of  their  power  was  the  quadri- 
lateral area  whose  angular  points  roughly  coincided  with  the 
mouths  of  the  Branco,  the  Maho,  the  Jupura,  and  the  Ucayari. 

The  power  of  the  Manoas  reached  its  height  during  the  first 
decades  of  the  eighteenth  century,  under  the  leadership  of  a  great 
chieftain  named  Ajuricaba.  This  remarkable  man  appears  to 
have  been  not  only  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  entire  Manoa 
nation,  but  to  have  acquired  the  overlordship  of  many  other 
tribes  of  the  Upper  Negro.  His  history  is  unique  among  Indian 
chiefs,  from  the  deep  impression  his  career  left  upon  the  memory 
of  later  times.  His  deeds  are  recorded  by  Governor  Mendon9a 
Furtado  in  a  despatch  dated  4  July  1758  ^^ ;  by  the  vicar- general, 
Padre  Jose  Monteiro  de  Noronha,^°  in  his  account  of  his  visitation 
of  the  Rio  Negro  in  1768  ;  and  at  considerable  length  by  the  chief 
magistrate  of  Eio  Negro,  F.  X.  Ribeiro  de  Sampaio,  in  his  diary  of 
his  journey  up  that  river  in  1775.^^^ 

Sampaio  thus  describes  the  relations  between  Ajuricaba  and 
the  Dutch  : — 

Ajuricaba  was  of  the  Manao  nation  and  one  of  its  most  powerful 
headmen.  Nature  had  endowed  him  with  a  brave,  intrepid,  and  warlike 
spirit.    He  made  an  alliance  with  the  Dutch  of  Guiana,  with  whom  he 

'•  See  the  comments  of  La  Gondamine,  Brit.  Guiana-Brazil  Boundary  Arbitr., 
prenti  mim.  du  Bris.,  Annexe,  v.  23-5. 

'•  Brit.  Guiana-Braz.  Boundary  Arbitration,  Brit,  appendix,  i.  67. 
^  Ibid.  prem.  nUm.  du  Bris.,  Annexe,  i.  184. 
^'  Ibid.  Brit,  appendix,  i.  114. 
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traded  by  the  Rio  Branco,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken.  The 
principal  article  of  trade  was  slaves,  to  which  condition  he  reduced  the 
Indians  of  our  villages  by  making  formidable  raids  upon  them.  He 
infested  the  Eio  Negro  with  the  greatest  freedom,  flying  the  Dutch  flag 
itself  upon  his  canoes,  in  such  a  way  that  he  made  himself  universally 
feared  and  was  the  scourge  of  the  Indians  and  whites. 

After  giving  an  account  of  his  overthrow  and  death  Sampaio 
proceeds — 

What  is  in  truth  most  striking  in  the  story  of  Ajuricaba  is  that  all  his 
subjects  and  the  greater  part  of  his  nation,  who  showed  him  the  most 
faithful  love  and  obedience,  harbouring  an  illusion,  which  in  their  fancy 
seemed  based  on  reason,  since  it  seemed  impossible  to  them  that  he  could 
die  on  account  of  their  desire  to  keep  him  alive,  waited  for  him  as  our 
Sebastianists  await  the  coming  of  King  Sebastian.  Throughout  the 
whole  course  of  his  life  Ajuricaba  was  certainly  a  hero  among  the 
Indians. 

Such  a  singular  position  of  influence  and  authority  as  is  here 
described  cannot  have  been  acquired  quickly,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  an  unreasonable  assumption  to  place  the  beginnings  of 
Ajuricaba's  career  well  within  the  last  decade  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  As  to  his  relations  of  friendship  with  the  Dutch,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  records  to  show  that  these  were  of  recent  standing 
when  they  were  first  discovered  by  the  Portuguese.  Everything 
points  to  an  opposite  conclusion,  for,  as  will  be  shown  later,  they 
were  probably  the  natural  outcome  of  a  commercial  intercourse, 
which  in  1727  had  already  subsisted  for  more  than  a  century. 

The  words  of  Sampaio  have  been  quoted  because  they  evidently 
give  expression  to  the  current  Indian  tradition  about  Ajuricaba. 
For  the  facts  his  statements  should  only  be  accepted  as  authentic 
in  so  far  as  they  are  supported  by  contemporary  evidence.  This, 
however,  is  not  lacking.  The  important  despatch  of  Governor 
Joao  da  Maya  da  Gama,^^  26  Sept.  1727,  contains  not  only 
an  account  of  the  war  with  Ajuricaba,  its  causes  and  its  issue,  but 
refers  to  earlier  despatches'^  of  1724  and  1722,  in  which  *the 
raids  that  were  carried  out  by  the  *'  Manaus  "  '^  Indians  and  the 
friendship  which  they  kept  up  with  the  Dutch '  were  reported. 
Mention  is  also  made  of  the  efforts  of  the  Jesuit  father  Joseph  de 
Sousa 

to  come  to  terms  with  these  savages,  especially  the  disloyal  Ajuricaba,  a 
haughty,  insolent  man,  who  styled  himself  governor  of  all  these  nations. 
All  the  other  headmen  showed  him  respect,  and  all  the  attacks  upon  us 
were  committed  by  this  man's  orders  or  persuasion,  according  to  the 
deposition  of  many  witnesses. 

"^  Brit.  Guiana-Brazil  Boundary  Arbitr.,  Brit,  appendix,  vol.  i.  no.  22. 

^'  No  longer  extant. 

'■'*  So  spelt  in  the  original. 
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This  Jesuit  also  testifies  to  Ajuricaba's  use  of  the  Dutch 
flag. 

A  despatch  from  the  preceding  governor,  Bernardo  Pereira  de 
Berredo,"^*  4  March  1719,  carries  us  three  years  further  back,  and 
informs  the  council  at  Lisbon  that  the  captain  of  the  fort  of  Rio 
Negro  by  his  order 

was  going  in  pursuit  of  a  large  convoy  of  Dutch  commodities,  which  was 
trafficking  with  our  Indians  of  the  nation  of  the  Manoas  in  the  head 
waters  of  the  same  river. 

With  regard  to  this  order  a  significant  admission  is  made  by 
Berredo  in  a  later  despatch,'^*^  20  June  1720. 

The  Dutch  convoy  which  went  to  trade  with  our  Indians  (he  writes) 
was  out  of  reach  of  the  captain  of  the  fort  of  Rio  Negro. 

All  this  evidence  points  to  a  long-established  and  far-reaching 
traffic,  in  which  Dutch  merchants,  acting  through  local  agents, 
were  the  principals  and  the  Manoas  the  intermediaries  and 
purveyors,  by  whom  the  goods  supplied  were  carried  far  and  wide 
along  the  tributaries  of  the  Upper  Negro  "  and  southward  to  the 
Jupura  and  the  Amazon.  EarUer  than  1719  authentic  testimony 
to  this  far  inland  trade  and  intercourse  ceases,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  lay  in  regions  outside  the  cognisance  of  Portuguese 
officials  and  missionaries,  and  that  though  it  was  carried  on  by 
authorised  private  enterprise,  under  the  aegis  of  the  Dutch  flag, 
the  salaried  servants  of  the  West  India  Company  took  as  yet  no 
part  in  it. 

The  existence  of  this  traffic  along  the  Upper  Negro  and  in  the 
Jupura  delta  during  what  may  be  styled  the  epoch  of  Ajuricaba 
being  thus  established,  it  is  now  time  to  show  that  the  commercial 
connexion  of  the  Dutch  with  this  region  (a)  subsisted  after  the 
death  of  Ajuricaba  (b)  and  had  its  beginnings  more  than  a  century 
before  that  event. 

(a)  A  petition  of  the  year  1732  is  extant  of  a  Carmelite  priest, 
Father  Frey  Joseph  de  Payva  Real,^^  who  had  served  for  three 
years  as  missionary  of  the  aldea  of  the  Jupura.  In  this  petition 
he  complains  bitterly  of  the  harm  caused  to  his  work  by  the 
intrusion  into  his  sphere  of  a  slave  troop  accompanied  by  a 
Jesuit  missionary.     Amongst  other  complaints  is  the  following  : — 

In  this  way  it  was  that  when  your  petitioner  was  purposing  to  enter  the 

**  The  historian  of  the  early  colonisation  of  the  Amazon  (Brit.  Guiana-Brazil 
Boundary  Arbitr.,  Brit,  appendix,  i.  18j. 

«•  Ibid.  i.  19. 

*'  The  emissaries  of  the  Dutch  in  the  Parima  Savannah,  along  the  Branco  itself, 
and  in  the  districts  adjoining,  and  along  the  Lower  Negro  and  its  tributaries,  were 
Caribs,  not  Manoas.  The  interchange  of  goods  probably  took  place  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Branco  and  those  of  its  western  affluents. 

^^  Bibl.  Nac.  de  Lisboa,  Requerimentos  MS. 
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interior  district  of  the  Jumagoary  tribe, ^^  with  the  object  of  reducing  it 
to  obedience  to  your  majesty's  royal  laws,  as  it  is  situated  within  the 
territory  of  that  state,  but  trades  with  the  Dutch,  from  which  cause  it 
may  result  that  the  latter  will  obtain  information  about  the  gold  mines 
that  exist  in  our  territories,  concerning  which  the  petitioner  received 
news  through  certain  Indians  of  the  same  interior  district,  the  said 
officer  in  charge  of  the  troop  and  the  said  missionary  thereof  hindered 
him  in  this  enterprise. 

This  is  an  important  piece  of  evidence,  from  which  it  is  clear 
that  Dutch  trading  and  influence  in  the  Jupura  delta  were  not  ex- 
tinguished by  the  overthrow  of  Ajurieaba's  power.  Five  years 
after  the  death  of  the  Manoa  chief,  despite  the  continuous  presence 
of  a  Portuguese  troop  in  the  Upper  Negro,  Frey  Joseph  de  Payva 
Eeal,  advancing  up  the  Jupura,  finds  that  the  natives  of  the  Uru- 
baxi  Hinterland  still  trade  with  the  Dutch.  The  communication 
between  the  Branco  and  the  Jupura  was  not  yet  closed  to  these 
daring  adventurers. 

(6)  In  the  fourth  volume  of  Purchas  His  Pilgrimes  ^°  is  preserved 
an  account  of  the  river  Marawini,  written  in  1609  by  Captain 
Unton  Fisher,  who  accompanied  his  cousin  Captain  Robert  Har- 
court  in  his  voyage  to  Guiana.  Fisher  derived  much  of  his 
information  from  an  old  Indian,  described  as 

a  Yaio,  an  ancient  man  who  came  down  from  the  head  of  the  river 
Seliname  [Suriname]  in  a  little  canoe  with  four  others  and  a  boy  .  .  . 
This  Yaio  told  me  of  a  Mountaine  at  the  head  of  Dissikeebee  [Essequibo] 
which  is  called  Oraddoo,  where  is  a  great  rock  of  white  Spar,  which 
hath  streams  of  Gold  in  it  about  the  breadth  of  a  goose- quill ;  and  this 
he  affirmeth  very  earnestly.  He  also  speaketh  of  a  Plaine  which  is  some 
seuen  or  eight  dayes  Journey  from  the  Mountaine  where  is  great  store  of 
Gold  in  graines  so  big  as  the  top  of  a  man's  finger,  and  after  the  flouds 
be  fallen  they  find  them,  which  Plaine  is  called  Mumpara  ...  He 
further  spake  of  a  white,  cleare,  high  and  huge  Eocke  under  a  Mountaines 
side,  which  is  called  Mattuick,  that  on  a  Sunshine  day,  if  a  man  looked 
on  it,  it  would  dazzle  his  eyes  exceedingly.  Hee  showed  mee,  before  his 
departure  from  mee,  a  piece  of  metall  fashioned  like  an  eagle,  and  as  I 
ghesse,  it  was  about  the  weight  of  eight  or  nine  ounces  troy  weight ;  it 
seemed  to  be  gold,  or  at  leastwise  two  partes  Gold  and  one  Copper.  I 
offered  him  an  Axe,  but  he  refused ;  to  which  I  added  foure  kniues,  but 
could  not  get  it  of  him  :  but  I  imagine  the  Dutch  at  SeHnama  haue 
bought  it  of  him,  for  their  only  comming  was  for  Axes,  as  he  said,  hear- 
ing that  the  Dutch  were  at  Selinama  ...  He  likewise  spake  of  a  very 
large  and  faire  City  in  Guiana,  which  hee  called  Monooan,  which  I  take 
to  be  that  which  Sir  Walter  called  Manoa,  which  standeth  by  a  salt  lake 
.  .  .  He  further  said  that  after  that  a  man  is  up  at  the  head  of  the  riuer 

*'  Spoken  of  by  Acaiia,  supra,  pp.  232  seq.,  as  living  on  the  Bio  de  Ouro,  andiworking 
the  mines  from  which  the  Manoas  derived  their  gold  ;  see  Delisle's  map,  1703.  The 
district  spoken  of  by  Father  Payva  Keal  was  near  Lake  Marahi  and  the  Urubaxi  portage. 

•"  Ch.  xvii.  pp.  1284-5. 
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and  some  ten  days  journey  within  the  land,  euery  childe  can  tell  of  the 
riches  of  Monooan.  Further  he  addeth,  how  that  onse  in  euery  third 
yeere  all  the  Cassiques  or  Lords  and  Captaines,  from  seuen  days  journey 
from  Manooan  doe  come  to  a  great  drinking,  which  continueth  for  the 
space  of  ten  days  together  .  .  .  Also  he  affirmeth,  that  within  the  Citye 
at  the  entring  in  of  their  houses  they  hang  Carocoore  on  the  posts,  which 
I  take  to  be  images  of  gold. 

In  this  most  interesting  passage,  amidst  the  difficulties  caused 
by  the  change  in  the  names  of  localities,  in  a  country  where  each 
shifting  Indian  tribe  had  its  own  nomenclature,  certain  facts  stand 
out  in  clear  relief.  The  route  followed  by  Captain  Fisher's  *  Yaio  ' 
was  the  well  known  inland  trade  route  traversed  by  the  Caribs  and 
other  Indians,  who  were  thus  accustomed  to  make  their  way  with 
slaves  or  articles  of  barter  right  across  the  upper  waters  of  the 
various  streams,  from  the  Marawini  to  the  Suriname,  from  the 
Suriname  to  the  Corentyne,  from  the  Corentyne  to  the  Essequibo, 
from  the  Essequibo  to  the  Eupununi,  and  so  by  the  Maho  and 
the  Tacutu  to  the  Branco  and  further  westward  still.  Schomburgk 
several  times  refers  to  this  route,  as,  for  instance,  when  in  de- 
scribing his  descent  of  the  Corentyne  in  1843  he  writes — 

While  ascending  the  Rupununi  last  March  I  saw  at  one  of  the  settle- 
ments a  Carib,  who  told  me  he  had  lately  come  with  others  from  the 
lower  Marawini,  and  entered  the  Corentyne  to  join  their  relations  at  the 
Rupununi,  and  that  they  had  left  their  craft  at  the  place  where  the  path 
ends  from  the  Corentyne  to  the  Essequibo.^' 

The  shining  quartz  mountains  almost  certainly  belong  to  the 
Canuku  range,  where  their  presence  forms  a  striking  feature  of 
the  scenery.^'^  Through  these  mountains  the  river  Rupununi 
passes,  and  at  least  two  important  Indian  routes  converge  upon  the 
point  at  which  the  river  Mapure  enters  that  stream.^' 

The  plain  of  Mumpara,  *  where  after  the  floods  had  fallen  they 
find  great  store  of  gold  in  grains,'  is  the  Parima  Savannah. 
It  was  in  1609  the  general  belief  that  here  El  Dorado  was  to  be 
found.  The  name  Mumpara  is  probably  identical  with  that  of 
the  river  and  mountain  of  Mapure,^^  beyond  which,  to  a  traveller 
from  the  Upper  Essequibo,  the  plain  lay.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated by  Humboldt  and  late  explorers  that  the  fabled  lake 
of  Parima  on  which  the  golden  city  of  Manoa  was  placed,  had  no 

*'  Brit.  Guiana-Brazil  Boundary  Arbitr.,  Brit,  appendix,  iii.  188.  See  also  Brett, 
Indian  Tribes  of  Guiana,  p.  315. 

'*  Schomburgk,  in  Brit.  Guiana-Brazil  Boundary  Arbitr.,  Brit,  appendix,  iii.  121, 
and  elsewhere. 

"  Ibid.  Brit.  Atlas,  map  2. 

'♦  Mumpara  may  possibly  be  connected  with  the  Maouperre.  The  head  waters  of 
this  river,  of  the  Essequibo,  Eupununi,  and  Tacutu  are  in  close  proximity ;  and  here 
are  found  the  modern  representatives  of  the  Jaos — the  Woyawais.  See  map  of 
Coudreau,  ibid.  Braz.  Atlas,  86,  Brit.  Annexe,  iii.  39-40. 
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•other  representative  than  the  flooded  plain,  which  at  the  time 
•of  inundation  connects  the  watersheds  of  the  Amazon  and  the 
Essequibo.  The  gold  ornaments  found  among  the  Curuziraris  in 
the  Upper  Amazon  were,  according  to  the  personal  testimony  of 
Acuiia  in  1639  and  of  Fritz  in  1691,  brought  from  the  Upper  Negro 
across  the  flooded  swamps  uniting  the  Urubaxi  and  the  Jupura  as 
articles  of  barter  by  traders  of  the  Manoa  tribe.  It  follows,  almost 
as  a  corollary,  that  the  golden  ornaments  seen  by  Captains  Harcourt, 
Fisher,  and  others  in  the  possession  of  Indians  near  the  mouths  of 
Ouiana  rivers,  and  which,  according  to  the  report  of  those  Indians, 
came  from  a  city  bearing  the  name  of  Manoa,  situated  on  a  lake, 
which  has  been  identified  with  the  flooded  swamps  uniting  the 
Pirara  with  the  Eupununi,  had  a  similar  origin.^^  In  other  words, 
a  comparison  of  the  narrative  of  Captain  Fisher's  Yaio  with  that 
which  occurs  in  the  report  of  Felipe  Mattos  ^  points  unmistakably 
to  the  fact  that  the  gold  ^^  in  both  cases  was  derived  from  the  same 
source  and  convoyed  by  the  same  carriers.  The  narratives  of 
Acuna  and  Fritz  tell  us  that  the  carriers  were  Indians  of  the 
Manoa  tribe.  According  to  Kaleigh,  Keymis,  De  Laet,  and  others 
the  source  of  supply  was  a  city  named  Manoa.  Native  tradition 
and  report  and  the  testimony  of  travellers  during  the  seventeenth 
■century  all  speak  of  a  gold  traffic  in  the  far  interior  of  Guiana  in 
the  direction  of  the  Upper  Negro,  and  unite  in  associating  it  with  a 
particular  tribal  name. 

The  most  remarkable  fact,  however,  told  by  Captain  Fisher  is 
this.  His  *  ancient '  Yaio  was  the  possessor  of  a  piece  of  metal, 
chiefly  gold,  weighing  several  ounces  troy  weight,  but  he  refused  to 
part  with  it  to  the  Englishman  even  when  Fisher  added  four 
knives  to  his  original  offer  of  an  axe.  And  this  not  because  he 
did  not  wish  to  sell  or  because  he  was  dissatisfied  with  the  wares 
that  were  offered,  for  the  Yaio  had  told  him  '  their  only  comming  was 
for  axes,  hearing  the  Dutch  were  at  Seliname.'  Fisher,  therefore,  is 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  refusal  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  gold  was  already  bespoken  by  these  Dutchmen.  Here,  then,  we 
are  face  to  face  with  evidence  of  a  simple  and  naive  kind,  showing 
that  already  in  1609  the  Dutch  factors  residing  on  the  Guiana 
coast  had  established  intercourse  through  native  agents  hailing 
from  the  sources  of  the  Essequibo  and  familiar  with  the  Canuku 
mountains  and  the  Parima  Savannah,  with  the  gold-trading 
Indians,  the  original  owners  of  the '  Carocoore ' — in  other  words,  the 
Manoas.  This  is  in  entire  accordance  with  what  has  been  shown 
elsewhere  ^*  to  have  been  the  habit  and  practice  of  the  Dutch  at 

•  ^''  The  Manoas  came  to  the  Branco  by  the  Caratiramani  and  the  Mocajahi. 
'«  See  above,  p.  233. 

^'  Everywhere  the  native  name  for  gold  appears  as  caracuru,  or  some  variety  of 
that  word,  alike  on  the  Trombetas,  the  Eupununi,  the  Upper  Negro,  and  the  Amazon. 
'*  Ante,  vol.  xviii.  p.  643. 
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this  early  date.  They  had  not  as  yet  founded  actual  colonies  on  the 
Guiana  coast,  but  year  by  year  their  ships,  laden  with  barter  goods, 
visited  the  various  river  mouths,  and  now  in  one  place,  now  in 
another,  set  up  temporary  depots  in  charge  of  factors.  These  were 
left  behind  to  traffic  in  the  interior  until  the  vessel  returned  to 
replenish  the  stores  and  carry  home  the  profits  of  the  trading. 

How  far  inland  and  with  what  astonishing  enterprise  these 
daring  factors  carried  on  their  operations  has  been  revealed  by  the 
reports  of  a  Peruvian  official,  Juan  Recio  de  Leon,^^  written  in  1624 
and  1625.  This  Spanish  maesse  de  campo  was  anxious  to  open  out 
a  route  by  water  from  Cuzco  to  Para  and  so  to  Spain,  and  thus 
avoid  the  necessity  of  the  long  voyage  from  the  Pacific  sea-board. 
Starting  from  Peluchucho  he  made  his  way  by  various  streams  for 
100  leagues  into  a  great  river,  and  in  the  above-named  reports  he 
has  given  an  account  of  his  journey,  and  of  the  information  he 
gleaned  from  the  Indians  about  the  country  that  lay  beyond.  Out 
of  much  that  is  interesting  in  what  he  has  to  tell  the  consideration 
of  a  few  short  passages  having  a  direct  bearing  on  the  subject 
matter  of  this  paper  must  here  suffice. 

The  geography  of  Recio  de  Leon,  like  that  of  all  his  con- 
temporaries, was  extremely  misty  and  vague,  but  of  the  streams, 
which  issue  from  the  Andes,  in  the  district  through  which  his 
journeys  lay  he  probably  had  a  more  accurate  idea  than  any  other 
traveller  until  quite  recent  times.  The  great  river  into  which  he 
entered,  and  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  Apurima,  is  clearly  the 
Ucayali.  Recio  de  Leon  states  that  it  is  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  Gaumanga,  Abancay,  and  the  Great  Paucarmayo,  that  is  also 
called  Apurima,  and  he  then  on  two  occasions  says  this  river 
Apurima  flows  towards  the  Lake  of  Paytiti.  A  glance  at  a  good 
modern  map  *"  shows  that  the  streams  named  are  all  affluents  of 
the  Ucayali,  and  that  the  writer  extends  to  the  whole  of  that  river 
the  name  of  its  chief  tributary  in  the  direction  of  Cuzco.  It  was 
on  this  river  that  he  held  parleys  with  the  natives  to  the  following 
effect :— "' 

Questioning  them  what  they  knew  of  the  people  that  lived  further 
on,  and  of  the  course  that  these  rivers  took,  they  brought  me  three  or 
four  Indian  chiefs  much  versed  in  those  voyages,  and  having  asked  them 
they  answered  that  by  land  or  by  water  they  arrived  in  four  days  at  a 
great  cocha — that  is  to  say,  great  lake — that  all  these  rivers  cause,  in  very 
flat  land,  and  that  there  are  in  it  many  islands  thickly  populated  with  an 
infinite  number  of  people  ;  and  that  the  lord  of  all  of  them  is  called  the 
Great  Paytiti,  and  that  the  Indians  of  these  islands  are  very  rich  .... 

»»  Brit.  Museum,  1324  K  (6)  and  Add.  MSS.  13977. 

*"  Brit.  Guiana-Brazil  Boundary  Arbitr.,  Brit.  Atlas,  no.  1.     Comp.  No.  9,  Fritz, 
1691 ;  No.  9,  d'Anville,  1748. 

*•  '  Breve  Relacion,'  Ac,  Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MS.  13977,  f.  482. 
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and  asking  them  from  whence  they  obtain  their  riches,  they  said  that 
they  hkewise  had  asked  this  of  the  Paytites,  and  that  they  had  repUed 
from  the  cocha.  These  Indians  also  gave  me  information  of  another 
large  quantity  of  people  that  there  are,  who  travel  to  the  north  into  the 
folds  of  a  snowy  cordillera  that  rises  near  the  Lake  of  Paytiti,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada  ...  I  asked  also  what  name 
they  gave  to  this  river,  that  is  formed  of  the  junction  of  these  up  to 
the  lake  that  is  so  vast  that  one  cannot  in  any  wise  distinguish  land  from 
bank  to  bank,  and  they  said  that  it  is  called  Great  Parauri — that  is  to 
say  in  Spain,  Duero"*^ — that  gathers  all  the  waters.  .  .  .  Many  of  the 
Anamas  made  a  great  show  of  riches,  such  as  bracelets  of  gold  on  the 
wrists  and  others  on  the  ankles ;  the  women  had  many  gewgaws  sus- 
pended from  their  noses  and  ears. 

To  any  one  familiar  with  the  accounts  of^  the  Lake  of  Paytiti 
in  early  writers  all  this  is  very  intelligible.  The  Apurima  is  the 
Ucayali.  Its  inhabitants,  who  visit  Paytiti,  are  the  Epuremei,  who, 
according  to  Raleigh  and  the  cartographers  and  writers  who  follow 
him,  live  to  the  south-west  of  Manoa  and  the  golden  lake.  The 
Great  Parauri,  which  receives  all  the  waters,  is  the  main  stream  of 
the  river  Solimoes,^^  which  as  it  spreads  out,  studded  with  islands, 
transforms  itself  into  the  Lake  Paytiti,  '  out  of  which,'  again  to 
quote  the  words  of  Eecio  de  Leon,  *  other  two  rivers  issue,  one  of 
which,  as  I  have  said,  enters  into  the  Mar  anon,  and  the  other  forms 
that  of  the  Amazons,  Great  Parana,  whose  entrances  into  the  North 
Sea  are  so  well  known.'  The  name  Parauri  ^ '  long  survived  as  the 
appellation  of  the  golden  village  described  by  Acuna  and  other 
companions  of  Teixeira.  The  El  Dorado  towards  which  ad- 
venturer after  adventurer  directed  their  steps  in  the  sixteenth 
century  was  believed  to  lie  among  '  the  islands  of  the  Omaguas '  ''^ — 
the  precise  position  here  assigned  to  it.  Of  the  rivers  which  issue 
from  it  the  Amazon  is  the  stream  ordinarily  known  by  that  name, 
the  Maraiion  is  the  Maraiion  of  Aguirre  and  of  the  early  writers — 
i.e.  the  Negro-Cassiquiari-Orinoco  ^*^  waterway  which  enters  the 
North  Sea  by  Trinidad.  The  river  which  unites  the  Maranon 
with  Paytiti-Parauri  is  the  Jupura.  The  Indians  that  travel  to 
the  north  into  the  folds  of  a  snowy  cordillera  in  the  direction  of  the 
new  kingdom  of  Granada  are  the  Managus  of  Acuna,  the  Manaves 
of  Fritz — the  purveyors  of  the  gold  ornaments   with  which  the 

*-  '  Golden.'  *'*  The  Portuguese  name  of  the  Upper  Amazon. 

**  See  Sampaio,  Diario  da  Viagem,  §  Ixxxxix.  (fee. 

«  The  Search  for  Eldorado,  introd.,  by  Sir  Clements  Markham  (Hakluyt  Society), 
pp.  xv-xvii. 

■"*  Sometimes  the  Negro-Branco-Essequibo  waterway  (see  Markham,  ibid.  pp. 
xlvi-xlix,  and  note  on  pp.  110-11).  Acosta,  lib.  ii.  c.  6,  says, '  The  great  river  called  by 
some  the  river  of  Amazons,  by  others  Maraiion  .  .  .  passing  by  the  great  plains  of 
Paytiti,  Dorado,  and  the  Amazons,  in  the  end  falls  into  the  ocean  almost  right 
against  the  islands  of  Margarita  and  Trinidad.' 
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inhabitants  of  Parauri,  the  Paytites  of  Recio  de  Leon,  the 
Curuziraris  of  Acuna,  adorned  themselves. 

With  this  brief  exposition  of  the  geogi'aphy  of  the  maesse  de 
campo  we  proceed  to  the  sequel  of  his  narrative. 

The  caziques  of  Velcupiamo  and  Marana  and  these  Anamas  that  had 
accompanied  me  said  that  there  had  entered  into  the  Lake  of  Paytiti 
for  more  than  eighteen  years  some  viracochas  bermejos'^'' — that  must 
mean  that  they  are  English  or  Dutch  *^ — that  every  year  brought  from 
their  land  knives,  choppers,  ta£fety,  and  linen,  things  of  which  these 
natives  are  in  need,  and  with  them  get  in  barter  very  great  riches  of  gold, 
silver,  pearls,  and  other  things  of  value.  And  as  this  news  appeared  to 
me  difficult  and  incredible  they  showed  me  at  once  knives  and  choppers 
and  some  taffety  brought  from  the  said  Paytit  not  many  days  before  .  .  . 
I  enquired  whether  those  iron  goods  that  they  were  showing  me  were  not 
some  of  those  that  I  had  given  them ;  and  when  I  saw  the  great  differ- 
ence that  there  was  between  the  one  and  the  other  I  gave  credit  to  their 
relation.  All  these  Indians  say  that  the  majority  of  them  go  to  Paytiti 
two  or  three  times  a  year  to  traffic  and  barter,  and  that  is  the  reason 
that  they  have  these  iron  goods  in  their  possession. 

In  another  of  these  reports  ^^  the  further  information  is  given  that 
it  was  from  the  Dutchmen  that  these  natives  learnt  their  know- 
ledge of  the  lake,  and  of  the  rivers  that  disembogue  from  it,  and  also 
another  fact  of  some  interest.     Recio  de  Leon  thus  tells  it  : — 

Also,  senor,  these  Indians  said  that  besides  the  riches  these  Dutch- 
men carried  away  from  the  barter  of  the  iron  goods  also  much  sand  of 
the  shore  of  the  lake  for  the  purpose  of  washing  as  cargo  for  their  vessels, 
and  when  they  asked  them  why  they  did  not  complete  the  washing  they 
replied  that  in  their  own  land  they  extracted  the  gold  more  easily. 

The  presence  of  these  Dutch  traders,  then,  on  the  Upper 
Amazon  among  the  '  islands  of  the  Omaguas,'  above  the  mouth  of 
the  Jupura,  during  a  series  of  years  before  1624  may  be  taken  as 
proved  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt.  But  if  so,  whence  did  they 
come,  and  what  route  did  they  follow  in  arriving  at  Parauri  ? 
It  is  practically  certain  that  they  did  not  come  up  the  Amazon. 
The  Dutch  founded  a  settlement  six  leagues  above  Genipape  in 
1616,^*^  of  which  an  interesting  record  has  survived.  But  this  was 
at  least  two  months  distant  by  direct  voyage  from  the  locality  in 
question,  and  the  settlement  had  already  been  abandoned  some 

"  Explained  in  another  passage  as  meaning  '  ruddy  foreign  people  ' — anian  visto 
gente  rubia  estranjera  a  qnien  llamaran  elles  viracochas  bermejos. 

**  As  the  Caribs  and  other  natives  had  only  one  name  for  Dutch  and  English 
{paranaghiH  =  people  from  the  sea)  this  doubt  often  ai-ises.  Fritz  speaks  of  the  Dutch 
traders  in  these  parts  in  1692  as  English.  Recio  de  Leon  in  other  passages  makes  it 
clear  that  he  knew  that  they  were  Dutch  :  hasta  la  Laguna,  la  auian  nauegado 
muchas  vezes  y  endo  a  pescatar  de  los  Olaiuleses  .  .  .  en  la  forvta  y  tiobres  delles 
que  los  dichos  Olandeses  les  anian  dicho  (f.  473). 

"  Kelation  to  the  king,  f.  473. 

"  See  ante,  vol.  xviii.  p.  647  seq.,  1903. 
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two  years  before  the  date  of  Eecio  de  Leon's  narrative.  Moreover, 
according  to  contemporary  evidence,  the  trade  from  Genipape  con- 
sisted in  tobacco,  annotto,  and  speckle  wood ;  there  is  not  a  word 
about  gold,  the  object  which,  according  to  Recio  de  Leon's 
narrative,  led  the  Hollanders  to  Paytiti. 

This  last  word  gives  the  key  to  the  direction  by  which  the 
Dutchmen  travelled  to  Parauri.  A  close  examination  of  the 
extracts  from  the  maesse  de  campo's  reports  will  show  that  the 
Indians,  his  informants,  though  they  talk  glibly  about  Paytiti, 
never  pretend  to  have  themselves  entered  the  lake."^'  They  state 
plainly  that  all  they  know  about  it  they  learnt  from  the  Hollanders. 
They  see  the  natives  (the  Curuziraris  of  Acuiia)  wearing  golden 
ornaments,  and  on  inquiring  whence  these  were  obtained  the 
reply  is  from  the  cocha,  implying  clearly  a  place  not  close  at 
hand.  The  talk  about  the  gold-bearing  sand  is  a  mere  embellish- 
ment drawn  from  the  wide-spread  legend  of  El  Dorado.  A  definite 
indication  of  its  locality  is  given,  i.e.  that  it  lies  near  a  snowy 
Cordillera  in  the  direction  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada,  towards 
which  numerous  other  Indians  travel  from  Parauri.  And,  as 
already  stated,  a  comparison  of  this  narrative  with  those  of  Acuna, 
Fritz,  and  others  locates  it  upon  the  river  '  Iquiari '  or  Ucayari.^^ 
The  route  to  this  gold-producing  stream,  one  of  the  earliest 
traditional  sites  of  El  Dorado  and  Paytiti,  by  the  Jupura,  the 
Urubaxi,  and  the  Negro,  lay  through  the  heart  of  the  country  in 
which  the  Manoas,  the  trading  and  dominant  nation  of  south-west 
Guiana,  as  the  Caribs  were  of  the  north-west,  were  most  thickly 
settled. 

The  close  terms  of  friendship  and  intimacy  which  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  subsisted  between  the  Dutch 
and  the  Caribs  has  been  fully  dealt  with  in  earlier  articles  in  this 
Review.^^  By  the  aid  of  these  agents  the  Dutch  from  the  mouths 
of  the  Essequibo  and  other  rivers  pushed  their  trade  in  many 
directions  into  the  far  interior,  and  eventually  made  the  Rio 
Branco  into  a  highway,  of  intercourse  with  the  Lower  Negro  and 
the  Lower  Amazon.  But  between  the  warlike  and  trading  Manoas 
and  the  warlike  and  trading  Caribs  perennial  jealousy  existed,  and 
all  evidence  bearing  upon  their  relations  tends  to  show  that  the 

^'  Acufia  writes,  '  All  this  diligence  [of  the  Curuziraris]  is  caused  by  their  traffic 
with  the  other  tribes,  who,  forced  by  necessity  (as  these  things  are  not  made  in  their 
country),  come  for  large  cargoes  of  them,  giving  in  exchange  other  things  which  are 
wanted  by  the  Curuziraris,'  and  again  of  the  tribes  of  the  Jupura, '  Among  these  tribes, 
according  to  information  from  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada,  is  the  desired  "  golden 
lake  "  '  (Markham's  translation,  pp.  101,  105). 

^-  Now  known,  from  the  name  of  the  principal  tribe  on  its  banks,  as  the  Uap^s.  It 
was  to  the  Uap^s  that  Huten  in  1541  penetrated  from  Venezuela  in  his  search  for  El 
Dorado,  and  from  there  to  the  Omaguas. 

^^  '  The  Dutch  in  Western  Guiana,'  vol.  xvi.  p.  6C1,  1901 ;  '  The  Dutch  on  the 
Amazon  and  Negro,'  vol.  xix.  pp.  14,  15,  1904. 
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Carib  carriers  came  to  the  borders  of  what  may  be  described  as 
the  sphere  of  the  Manoas,  but  did  not  advance  within  it.*"^  Such 
being  the  case  Recio  de  Leon's  reports  of  the  regular  frequenting 
by  the  Hollanders  of  the  Jupura-Urubaxi  trade  route  seem  to 
imply  the  presence  of  resident  Dutch  factors  among  the  Manoas, 
and  probably  the  maintenance  of  some  depot  of  stores  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Uapes,  suitably  placed  for  keeping  up  intercourse 
with  the  coast  by  means  of  the  Caribs  and  with  the  interior  by 
means  of  the  Manoas. 

The  scanty  records  that  are  available  support  this  supposi- 
tion. Acuiia  in  his  account  of  what  he  learnt  from  the  natives 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Negro  of  some  tribes  who  inhabited 
that  river  further  inland  writes,  '  They  affirm  that  it  is  thickly 
peopled  by  different  nations,  the  last  of  whom  is  clothed  and  wear 
hats  (sombreros),  a  certain  sign  of  their  vicinity  to  the  Spaniards 
of  Peru.'  ^*  This  statement  points  to  long  and  close  intercourse 
between  some  tribe  of  the  Upper  Negro  and  Europeans.  Nothing 
less  could  have  induced  Indians  of  the  far  interior  to  wear  clothes 
and  hats.  One  of  the  best  living  authorities  upon  the  Indians  of 
Guiana  speaks  of  three  stages  through  which  natives  in  contact 
with  white  men  pass  before  clothing  is  adopted,  and  he  states  that 
even  when  the  clothed  stage  is  reached  the  garments  are  only 
worn  in  the  presence  of  Europeans,  and  are  thrown  off  by  the 
Indian  with  a  sigh  of  rehef  as  soon  as  he  is  alone  with  his  fellows.^ 
It  may  be  taken,  then,  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of 
the  semi-civilised  condition  of  this  tribe  of  clothed  Indians  men- 
tioned by  Acuiia,  close  intercourse  between  them  and  European 
traders  must  have  subsisted  throughout  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Nothing  could  have  appeared  to  be  more 
unlikely  did  we  not  possess  the  reports  of  Recio  de  Leon.  Among 
these  clothed  Indians  may  have  been  one  of  the  depots  ^^  of  stores 
lying  on  the  trade  route  of  Recio  de  Leon's  Dutch  factors. 

Nor  does  this  piece  of  corroborative  evidence  stand  alone.  In 
the  Roteiro  da  Viagem^^  of  Padre  Jose  Monteiro  de  Noronha, 
written  in  1768-9,  the  following  passage  occurs  : — 

The  l9ana  is  inhabited  by  Indians  of  the  nations  Baniba  .  .  .  Uere- 
quena,  and  others.  Those  of  the  nation  Uerequena,  commonly  called  by 
corruption  of  the  vowel  Arequena,  are  distinguished  by  a  very  large  hole 
between  the  cartilage  and  the  lower  extremity  of  the  ear ;  in  it  they  place 
bunches  of  straw.     Among  them  are  to  be  found  many  that  previously  to 

'*  Venezuelan  Boundary  Arbitr.  Brit.  app.  ii.  2,  71,  222-3. 

**  Brit.  Quiana-Braz.  Arbitr.  Brit.  app.  vol.  i.  p.  3.  Manoel  Rodriguez,  El  Maranon 
y  Amazonas,  1684,  p.  131,  says  this — the  wearing  of  hats,  &c. — '  is  a  sign  that  they 
come  in  contact  with  the  Spaniards  of  some  city  or  that  they  trade  with  settlements 
of  Christian  Indians.' 

"  Im  Thurn,  Among  the  Indians  of  Qmana,  pp.  200-1.  *'  Logien. 

**  Brit.  Quiana-Braz.  Boundary  Arbitr., prem.  m6m.  du  Bris.  Annexe,  vol.  i.  p.l88. 
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communication  with  and  knowledge  of  white  men  used  to  have  Hebrew 
names,  some  pure,  others  with  a  Httle  corruption,  as  Jacob,  Joab,  Jacobi, 
Thome,  Thomqui,  Davidu,  Joanau,  Marianau.  ...  At  a  distance  of  a 
dozen  leagues  from  the  bar  of  the  Rio  I^ana  is  the  settlement  of  S.  Joao 
Baptista  de  Mabi,  also  inhabited  by  Indians  of  the  Maniba  nation.  .  .  . 

Bibeiro  de  Sampaio,  in  his  Diario  da  Viagem,^^  written  some  six 
years  later,  follows  Noronha  but  makes  some  interesting  additions 
to  his  account.     He  says  : — 

Yet  further  [than  the  Uapes]  comes  the  river  l9ana,  inhabited  by 
many  nations,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  Baniba.  Here  too  dwell  the 
Uarequena  nation,  well  known  for  its  intercourse  in  olden  times  with 
Europeans,  and  for  its  use  of  Hebrew  names,  such  as  Joab,  Jacob, 
Jacobi  .  .  .  This  nation  is  cannibal  [anthropophaga]  and  is  celebrated 
for  its  use  of  writing  by  means  of  knotted  cords,  after  the  manner  of  the 
quipos  of  the  ancient  Peruvians. 

Let  it  be  noted  that  we  are  here  at  the  extreme  outskirts  of  the 
Manoa  country.  The  Banibas  or  Manibas,^"  from  which  Samuel 
Fritz  takes  his  name  for  the  Manoas  trading  on  the  Jupura,  are 
probably  the  representatives  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  that  nation 
in  the  Negro  basin.  In  D'Anville's  famous  map  of  1748  the  river 
is  identified  with  this  name,  being  called  Isanna  de  Manivas. 
Immediately  below  it  and  running  parallel  with  it  is  the  larger 
river  known  as  the  Uapes  or  Ucayari.  Now  this  last  is,  to  quote 
the  words  of  a  Portuguese  writer  slightly  earlier  in  date  ^'  than 
Padre  Noronha,  *  the  river  which  Fathers  Christoval  d'Acuna, 
Samuel  Fritz,  and  M.  Condamine  called  Eio  de  Ouro  ;  it  gave  rise 
to  the  story  of  the  golden  lake  of  Parima  and  the  city  of  Manoa, 
the  exaggerated  magnificence  of  which  seems  more  like  the  strange 
fancies  of  poets  than  the  serious  efforts  of  historians. '^^  The 
Ucayari  was  not  peopled  by-  Manoas  ;  these  lived  on  the  l9ana, 
close  by,  but  the  name  '  Yquiari,'  by  which  it  was  known  to  Acufia 
and  Fritz,  was  a  word  "*  of  the  Manoa  tongue,  and  those  writers 
learnt  it  through  the  medium  of  the  Manoa  traders,  of  whose 
presence  on  the  Jupura  they  tell.  If,  then,  the  Dutch  factors  of 
Eecio  de  Leon's  reports  were  accustomed  to  travel  this  same  trade 
route  it  might  be  expected  that  we  should  find  traces  of  their 
presence  somewhere  near  the  starting  point  of  that  route,  i.e.  the 
river  l9ana  ;  and  here  precisely  those  traces  are  found. 

Padre  Noronha  in  his  visitation  of  1768  found  living  side  by 

*'  Brit.  Guiana^Braz.  Boundary  Arbitr.  Brit.  app.  vol.  i.  p.  115. 

*"  Two  forms  of  the  same  word.  Raleigh  calls  them  Anebas  (p.  88,  ed.  Schom- 
burgk).  They  moved  south-eastward  from  the  Upper  Orinoco  to  the  Negro. 
Noronha,  we  have  seen,  uses  both  forms. 

»'  See  above,  p.  230. 

**  '  Synopse  de  algumas  Noticias  Geographicas,'  &c.,  MS.  Biblioteca  Municipal  o 
Oporto,  172,  no.  10. 

*^  Signifying  '  white  water.' 
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side  with  the  Manibas  on  that  river  a  peculiar  tribe,  called  Uere- 
quenas  or  Arequenas,  *  that,  previously  to  communication  with  and 
knowledge  of  white  men,  used  to  have  Hebrew  names,  some  pure, 
others  with  a  little  corruption,  such  as  Joab,  Jacob,  Jacobi,  Thome, 
Thomqui,  Davidu,  Joannau,  Marianau.'  Now  those  words,  'pre- 
viously to  communication  with  and  knowledge  of  white  men,' 
mean  before  the  Portuguese  became  acquainted  with  them. 
Noronha  evidently  imagined  that  his  countrymen  were  the  first 
who  had  intercourse  with  the  natives  of  the  l9ana,  and  the  exist- 
ence among  the  Arequenas  of  these  Hebrew  proper  names  does  not 
seem  to  have  suggested  to  him  the  obvious  conclusion,  which  a  few 
years  later  they  suggested  to  Ribeiro  de  Sampaio,  *  that  this  nation 
had  intercourse  in  olden  times  with  Europeans.'  But  since  the 
adoption  of  Hebrew  names  by  the  Arequenas  came,  as  it  must  have 
come,  from  early  intercourse  with  white  men,  those  white  men  can 
scarcely  have  been  other  than  Dutch.  It  is  not  only  that  from  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century  onwards  Holland  was  the  home  of  refuge 
for  Jewish  refugees  from  all  parts  of  Europe,^*  and  that  these  Jews 
took  a  large  part  in  the  colonisation  of  Guiana  ;^^  but  of  all  Euro- 
pean nations  Dutchmen  more  than  any  others  were  accustomed  to 
the  use  of  purely  Hebrew  proper  names.^*^  The  traditional  use  of 
such  names  among  these  Arequenas  can  only  be  accounted  for  by 
the  frequent  visits  to  them,  if  not  the  residence,  for  a  considerable 
term  of  years  of  Dutch  traders.  But  granting  this,  the  further 
question  naturally  arises,  why  should  these  traders  have  selected  for 
special  friendship  this  particular  tribe  ?  The  answer  is  that  their 
name  Arequena  is  nothing  but  a  slight  corruption  of  Arecuna  ; 
that  they  belonged  to  the  Arecuna  branch  of  the  great  Carib  race, 
and  that  their  language,  being  a  Carib  dialect,  would  be  intelligible 
to  all  Dutchmen  (such  as  these  factors  in  the  far  interior  must 
have  been)  experienced  in  Guiana  trading.  Noronha  and  Sampaio 
note  the  following  characteristic  habits  of  the  Arequenas :  that 
they  are  cannibals  ;  that  they  wear  straw  through  their  ears ; 
that  they  make  use  of  knotted  cords  like  the  quipus  of  the 
Peruvians  as  means  of  communication. 

But  such  habits  are  also  characteristic  of  the  Arecunas.     The 

**  Fruin,  Tien  Jaren  uit  de  80jarigen  Oorlog,  pp.  255-7. 

"  Ante,  vol.  xvi.  1901,  pp.  650-1 ;  Netscher,  Les  Hollandais  au  Brisil,  p.  204, 
note  90. 

"*  The  list  of  directors  of  the  West  India  Company  of  the  Amsterdam  and  Zeeland 
Chambers  in  1636  contains  6  Jacobs,  12  Johannes,  7  Abrahams,  besides  the  name 
Simon,  Samuel,  Elias,  Jonas,  Jeremias,  David,  Daniel,  Matthias,  Mattheus,  and  Job 
(De  Laet,  Jaerlijck  Verhael).  In  a  single  letter  of  the  Company  to  the  commandeur  of 
Essequibo,  dated  24  Aug.  1684,  almost  every  name  mentioned  is  Biblical,  i.e.  Abraham, 
Samuel,  and  Daniel  Beeckman,  the  ship  Abram  and  Isaac,  Jacob  de  Jonge,  Michiel 
Gangel,  Jacobus  den  Erffer,  Jacob  Nolet,  Salomon  La  Eoche,  Isaac  Keuvel,  Kochus 
Abramsen,  Tliomas  TJiomasscn,  Samuel'Nassy,  Abram  Biscop,  Pieter  Pedecoem*,  Steven 
Keuvel  (Hague  Archives,  '  Copie  Bouck  van  Brieven  over  Zee,'  1675-1688^ff.  249-65). 
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words  cannibal  and  Carib  were  originally  synonymous.''^  When 
a  Spanish  or  Portuguese  writer  describes  an  Indian  tribe  as 
Caribes  he  may  mean  that  they  belong  to  the  Carib  race  or  he 
may  mean  that  they  are  anthropophagous.''^  Sampaio  interpreted 
the  word  in  the  latter  sense,  but  the  name  of  the  tribe,  and  it  may 
perhaps  be  added  the  silence  of  Noronha,  make  the  former  far  more 
probable.  Again  in.  recent  times  Mr.  Im  Thurn  mentions  the 
carrying  of  straw  in  the  ears  as  a  usage  of  the  Carib  tribes,  and 
the  system  of  quipu  writing  as  common  in  the  uplands  of  British 
Guiana.''^ 

But,  it  may  be  said,  the  Arecunas  live  near  Mount  Eoraima,  in 
what  is  now  British  territory.  Why  should  a  detached  portion  of 
them  have  travelled  so  far  south  as  the  river  l9ana  ?  A  passage 
of  Mr.  Im  Thurn  furnishes  the  explanation. 

The  Arecunas  (he  writes)  grow,  spin,  and  distribute  most  of  the  cotton 
which  is  used  by  the  Macusis  and  others  for  hammocks  and  other 
articles.  The  Arecunas  also  supply  all  blowpipes ;  for  these  are  made 
of  the  stems  of  a  palm,  which  growing  in  and  beyond  the  Venezuelan 
boundary  of  their  territory,  are  procured  by  the  Arecunas,  doubtless  by 
exchange  from  the  Indians  of  the  native  district  of  that  palm.^" 

This  palm,  or  rather  gigantic  hollow  reed,  is  now  known  botani- 
cally  as  Arundinaria  Schomhurgkiiy  from  the  name  of  the  great 
explorer  who  discovered  the  place  where  it  grew.  In  1839  Eobert 
Schomburgk  travelled  from  the  district  of  the  Arecunas  (Mount 
Koraima)  by  the  rivers  Parima  and  Merewari  to  Esmeralda,  on  the 
Orinoco,  and  from  thence  by  the  Ca9iquiari  ''^  to  the  Kio  Negro.  It 
was  at  Esmeralda  that  he  came  across  the  Arundinaria  and  learnt, 
to  use  his  own  words,  '  that  it  is  peculiar  to  the  sandstone  ridges 
of  the  Upper  Orinoco,  between  the  rivers  Paramu  and  Mavaca,'  ^^ 
i.e.  a  district  skirting  the  Ca9iquiari,  and  in  direct  communica- 
tion with  Rio  Negro  and  the  country  of  the  Manoas.  It  would  be, 
therefore,  quite  easy  for  a  party  of  Arecunas,  who  had  travelled  to 
the  Paramu-Mavaca  ridges  in  search  of  reeds  for  blowpipes,  to 
have  pushed  on  further  to  the  l9ana  with  a  supply  of  the  finished 
articles  for  the  Manoa  trader ;  but  it  yet  remains  to  be  shown  that 
it  was  possible  for  Dutchmen  to  be  associated  with  them  in  such 
a  journey  at  an  early  date  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  Dutch  during  the  first  decades 
of  that  century   regularly  frequented  all  the  river  mouths  along 

*'  Schomburgk's  Raleigh,  p.  85, 

**  Thus  Eecio  de  Leon,  speaking  of  the  Guaragos,  writes,  So  Caribes,  come  cariie 
huntana. 

•^  Im  Thurn,  Among  tJie  Indians  of  Guiana,  pp.  39,  193,  198,  320. 

">  Ibid.  p.  272,  also  p.  300. 

"  The  l9ana  enters  the  Negro  a  short  distance  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Ga^iquiari. 

"  Brit.  Guiana-Braz.  Boundary  Arbitr.  Brit.  app.  vol.  iii.  p.  69, 
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what  they  called  *  the  wild  coast  of  Guiana,'  and  before  1609  their 
factors  were  already  in  communication  by  way  of  the  head  waters 
of  the  Essequibo  with  the  Manoas,  who  brought  their  gold  orna- 
ments for  barter  to  the  Parima  Savannah.  This,  however,  was 
not  the  route  by  which  at  this  date  Hollanders  can  have  penetrated 
to  the  l9ana ;  they  must  have  made  their  way  to  the  Ca9iquiari  up 
the  Orinoco. 

The  despatches  of  the  Spanish  governors  throw  much  light 
■upon  the  ubiquity  and  daring  of  the  Dutch  traders  of  this  period. 
Alonzo  Mendes  de  Castro,  16  Jan.  1599,  reports,  *  An  immense 
swarm  of  Dutch  ships  enter  the  various  islands  and  ports  of  the 
mainland,  and  finding  them  unprovided  with  cloth,  which  is  not 
sent  from  Spain,  they  sell  it  to  them  cheap.'  ^^  In  1605  we  find 
a  whole  series  of  references  to  Dutchmen  trading  inland  up  the 
Orinoco  and  residing  in  the  interior.  Andres  de  Rojas  y  Guzman, 
writing  from  Margarita,  enlarges  upon  the  Dutch  contraband  trade 
at  Cumanagoto,  saying  *  it  is  like  a  fair,  and  they  [the  Dutch 
traders]  communicate  with  one  another  up  to  Peru,'  while  a  royal 
letter  of  the  same  date  to  the  governor  of  Peru  comments  thus  on 
the  subject : — 

I  have  been  informed  that  in  the  said  provinces  [of  Peru]  reside 
many  persons  natives  of  the  rebel  islands  of  Holland  and  Zeeland,  and 
other  Flemish  who  hold  intercourse  with  them,  and  through  whose 
means  they  have  dealings  and  entrance  into  the  ports  and  information  of 
everything,  and  it  is  a  great  inconvenience  to  allow  them  to  remain  in 
their  places.'^'* 

The  order  ^^  was  given  to  expel  all  these  intruders  unless  they 
had  been  naturalised,  but  such  an  order  was  sure  to  remain  to  a 
considerable  extent  a  dead  letter,  partly  from  lack  of  power  to 
execute  it,  partly  because  the  trading  capacity  of  these  Dutchmen 
was  useful  to  the  Spaniards  themselves.  There  are  recorded 
instances  in  which  Dutch  traders  of  special  skill  and  experience  in 
dealing  with  the  natives  were  retained  for  years  in  the  Spanish 
service  on  the  Orinoco.  One  of  these  was  none  other  than  that 
Aert  Adriaansz  Groenewegen  who  was  the  founder  of  the  colony 
of  Essequibo. 

In  his  '  Description  of  Guiana '  Major  John  Scott  tells  us  that 

the  sixth  colonie  was  undertaken  by  one  Captain  Gromwegle,  a  Dutch- 
man that  had  served  the  Spaniard  in  Oranoque,  but  understanding  a 
companie  of  merchants  of  Zeeland  had  before  undertaken  a  voyage  to 
Guiana  and  attempted  a  settlement  there,  he  deserted  the  Spanish  service, 
and  tendred  himself  to  his  owne  countrey,  which  was  accepted,  and  he 
despatched  from  Zeeland,  anno  1616,  with  two  ships  and  a  galliote,  and 
was  the  first  man  that  took  firme  foteing  on  Guiana  by  the  good  likeing 

'=*  Arch.  Gen.  de  Indias,  Sevilla,  press  54,  case  4,  bundle  1. 
'*  Ibid,  press  141,  case  1,  bundle  5,  '*  29  Sept.  1605  and  27  Sept.  1606. 
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of  the  natives,  whose  humours  the  gent'  perfectly  understood.  He  erected 
a  fort  on  a  small  island  thirty  leagues  up  the  river  Disseekeeb,  which 
looked  into  two  great  branches  of  that  famous  river.  All  his  time  the 
colonic  flourished  :  he  managed  a  great  trade  with  the  Spaniards  by  the 
Indians  with  great  secrecy. 

It  is  needless  to  repeat  here  the  account  which  has  been  given  in 
the  English  Historical  Review''^  of  this  man's  forty-eight  years  of 
service  in  Essequibo,  and  of  the  extraordinary  influence  which  he 
exercised  over  the  Caribs  "  and  other  native  tribes.  It  is  sufficient 
to  point  out  that  any  such  systematic  trading  in  the  far  interior 
as  is  revealed  in  the  reports  of  Recio  de  Leon  must  have  been 
known  ^^  to  him  while  still  in  the  Spanish  service,  and  that  such 
knowledge  was  not  likely  to  be  neglected  by  him  when  he  became 
the  head  of  a  Dutch  establishment  on  the  Essequibo.  If  he  had 
not  himself  voyaged  down  to  the  Negro  it  is  at  least  highly  pro- 
bable that  he  had  been  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  a  fellow  worker 
with  those  who  did  thus  carry  on  commerce  with  the  Manoas  of 
the  south.  Of  the  actual  steps  that  he  took  to  open  out  trade 
routes  to  the  interior  during  the  period  between  1616  and  1639  no 
details  have  reached  us,  but  that  his  Caribs  had  been  accustomed  ' 
before  1639,  passing  by  the  Pirara  portage  into  the  Rio  Branco,  to 
supply  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  delta  between  the  mouths  of  the  I 
Negro  and  the  Amazon  with  Dutch  iron  ware  is  established  by  the  I 
testimony  of  Acuna.  In  passing  down  the  Branco  the  Carib 
agents  would  skirt  the  sphere  of  the  Manoas,  ^'^  their  southern 
rivals  as  commercial  travellers,  and  at  the  mouths  of  its  various 
western  affluents  and  at  its  junction  with  the  Negro  would  be  able 
to  transact  dealings  of  barter  with  them.  There  is  also  evidence  to 
show  that  communication  with  the  Upper  Orinoco  was  likewise 
kept  up  by  means  of  parties  of  Caribs,'^"  who  penetrating  inland  in 
this  direction  would  thus  be  enabled  to  maintain  intercourse  with 
the  Manoas  from  the  other  side. 

In  the  period  after  1639  this  intercourse  and  traffic  in  the  far 
south  no  longer  rests  in  any  way  upon  hypothesis  and  inference. 
The  meeting  of  Major  John  Scott  in  1665  with  Jan  Hendrickson 
and  Matthias  Matteson,  two  factors  then  in  the  service  of  the 
colony  of  Essequibo,  whom  he  describes  'as  the  two  greatest 
travailers  that  ever  were  in  Guiana  of  Christians,'  is  told  by  him 
in  his  '  Description  of  Guiana.'  They  became  prisoners  of  war  to 
Tiim,  as  the  commander  of  an  English  expeditionary  force,  and 

"*  Ajite,  vol.  xvi.  1901,  pp.  651  seq.  Scott  asserts  that  his  information  was  derived 
from  memoranda  written  by  Groenewegen  himself.  '  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  meete 
with  some  injenious  observaeions  of  the  former  governer  [Groenewegen]  of  what  had 
been  transacted  in  Guiana  in  his  time,  to  whome  the  world  is  obliged  for  many 
particulars  of  this  story.' 

"  He  married  a  Carib.         "  Possibly  he  organised  it.         "  Supra,  pp.  243  seq. 

""  Venez.  Boimdary  Arbitr.  Brit.  app.  vol.  i.  pp.  88,  94-120. 
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from  them  he  learnt  much  that  was  of  great  interest  concerning 
the  country.^^  Hendrickson,  who  was  a  Swiss,  had  been,  says 
Scott,  in  the  service  of  some  Dutch  merchants,^^  as  *  a  Factor  with 
the  upland  Indians  of  Guiana,'  twenty-seven  years.  In  another 
passage  these  upland  Indians  are  defined  by  the  same  writer  as 
'  the  Occowyes,  Shawhauns,  and  Semicorals,  great  and  powerful 
nations  that  live  .  .  .  either  under  the  line  or  in  south  latitude 
.  .  .  and  over  a  vast  tract  of  land  to  the  west  and  north,  ex- 
tending themselves  to  Eio  Negro  .  .  .'  Of  these  the  Occowyes 
are  the  well  known  Accuways,  a  tribe  of  the  Carib  race,  living 
chiefly  in  the  forest  country  between  the  Upper  Essequibo  and 
Mazaruni.  Under  the  name  *  Shawhauns '  may  be  recognised  the 
*  Suanes,'  a  people  described  by  Acuna  as  inhabiting  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Amazon  below  the  mouth  of  the  Jupura.  Their  name 
may  be  found  in  Delisle's  map  of  1700  ^'  between  two  sites  marked 
as  village  cVor  and  mines  d'or.  The  *  Semicorals  '  are  most  likely 
the  Chamicurus  ^^  of  the  mouth  of  the  UcayaH.  The  *  Shaw- 
hauns '  and  '  Semicorals,'  then,  with  whom  Hendrickson  traded 
are  thus  identified  with  tribes  lying  on  the  trade  route  of  Fritz's 
Manaves,  of  Acuna's  Managus,  of  the  Hollanders  of  Recia  de  Leon. 
Of  Matthias  Matteson,  through  various  notices  in  the  Scott 
manuscripts,  much  is  known. ^*  Early  in  life  in  the  Dutch  service,  he 
was  captured  by  the  Portuguese,  acted  as  captain  of  Pedro  Teixeira's 
vessel  in  the  voyage  to  Quito  in  1638,  and  at  some  later  date  ^ 
passed  from  the  Portuguese  to  the  Spaniards.  He  then,  like  Groene- 
wegen  before  him,  '  managed  a  trade  22  years  for  the  Spaniard 
from  ye  citty  of  S*  Thome  in  Oranoque,'  after  which  in  1661  he 
transferred  bis  services  to  the  Dutch  colony  of  Essequibo,  still  under 
the  direction  of  the  veteran  Groenewegen.  This  man  likewise 
is  described  as  trading  with  the  *  Shahones '  and  others,  *  whose 
habitations  are  200  leagues  south-east  from  S*  Thome,  neare  the 
mountains  of  the  sun,  where  they  have  great  riches.'  Scott  tells 
us  further  that  from  the  stories  of  the  natives  and  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  these  two  men  he  is  assured  that  two  branches  of  the 
Amazon  and  Orinoco,  and  only  two,  '  agree  and  meet.'  Here  we 
are  presented  with  the  first  recorded  witness  of  white  men  to  the 
existence  of  the  river  Ca9iquiari.  It  is  remarkable  that  these  two 
men,  as  Dutch  officials,  should  at  the  same  time  have  been  prisoners 
to  Scott.  Further,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Scott  gives  no  hint 
of  there  having  been  any  rivalry  between  them  of  a  hostile  character 

*'  Ante,  vol.  xvi.  1901,  p.  641 ;  Brit.  Guiana-Braz.  Boundary  Arbitr.  Brit.  Annexe, 
vol.  i.  pp.  4-5.  "-  Jan  de  Moor  and  Co. 

*'  Brit.  Guiana-Braz.  Boundary  Arbitr.  Venezuelan  Atlas,  no.  36. 

*''  See  Fritz's  map,  Brit.  Quiana-Braz.  Boundary  Arbitr.  Brit.  Atlas,  no.  6. 

**  Ante,  vol.  xviii.  1903,  p.  654 ;  Brit.  Guiana-Braz.  Boundary  Arbitr.  Brit.  app. 
vol.  i.  pp.  4-6. 

^^  He  probablj  did  not  return  with  Teix«ira  from  Quito. 
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in  their  common  exploitation  of  the  same  *  Manoa  country.'  The 
Dutchman,  under  whatever  flag  for  his  own  profit  he  nominally 
served,  was  first  and  foremost  a  trader,  whose  one  object  was 
to  find  new  avenues  and  fresh  markets  for  the  sale  of  Dutch 
commodities.  It  is,  indeed,  highly  probable  in  the  case  of  Hen- 
drickson  and  Matteson  that  in  the  twenty-two  years  these  men 
trafficked  in  the  Hinterland  of  Guiana  they  came  into  not  infrequent 
contact,  and  that  though  each  had  his  own  special  sphere  of  action 
there  were  outlying  districts,  like  that  of  the  Upper  Negro,  in  which 
from  time  to  time  they  may  have  joined  in  common  enterprises. 

During  the  next  two  decades  the  records  are  silent  about  the 
presence  of  Hollanders  in  the  extreme  south-west  of  Guiana.  The 
report  of  a  Spanish  missionary  of  his  experiences  among  the 
Omaguas  during  the  years  1680-2  ^''  records,  however,  an  assault 
made  in  1681  upon  a  village  of  the  Omaguas  by  a  body  of  hostile 
Indians  led  by  white  men,  who  carried  off  some  of  the  inhabitants 
for  slaves.  The  invaders  were  pursued  by  the  Omaguas,  who 
coming  upon  them  suddenly  at  night  succeeded  not  only  in  libera- 
ting their  friends  but  in  capturing  two  white  men.  Of  the  nation- 
ality of  these  the  missionary  at  the  time  of  writing  was  doubtful, 
as  they  had  refused  to  answer  any  questions,  but  he  was  strongly 
inclined  to  think  that  they  are  '  Hollanders  from  the  coast  of  the 
north.'  ^^  The  supposition  is  in  itself  a  proof  that  Dutchmen  at 
this  date  were  not  unknown  among  '  the  islands  of  the  Omaguas.' 
This  reference  to  the  Dutch  in  1681  brings  us  within  eight 
years  of  the  time  when  Samuel  Fritz  inserted  in  his  journal  the 
interesting  information  about  the  Manoa  traders  and  the  route  by 
which  they  found  their  way  into  the  Upper  Amazon,  with  the 
consideration  of  which  this  paper  began.  The  preceding  investi- 
gation has  shown  the  high  probability  that  these  '  Manaves  '  of 
Fritz  in  the  last  decade  of  the  seventeenth  century  had  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  Dutch,  and  that  *  the  alliance  '  between  the 
two  people,  which  reached  its  climax  in  the  days  of  the  powerful 
chief  Ajuricaba,  was  really  of  old  standing.  It  only  remains  to 
strengthen  this  high  probability  by  two  further  pieces  of  contem- 
porary evidence,  the  examination  of  which  has  been  purposely 
deferred  until  the  end.  They  furnish  additional  links  to  our  chain 
of  testimony  at  perhaps  its  most  important  point. 

In  Fritz's  journal  there  is  a  further  reference  to  the  '  Manaves ' 
and  their  traffic  in  gold.     In  October  1692  he  writes — 

The  Portuguese,  after  they  had  started,  went  to  Guaputate,*'-*and  stopped 

*'  Printed  at  full  length  two  years  later  by  Manoel  Rodriguez,  El  Marafwn  y 
Amazonas,  1684,  pp.  378-96. 

'*  P.  395.  '  Olandeses  de  la  casta  al  norte.^  '  Crueldad  de  barbaros  u  Hereges  parece 
fue  esta  no  de  Lusitatios  Catholicos.' 

'*  Almost  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Yurua  and  but  a  short  distance  from  the 
Jupura. 
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ten  days  opposite  the  village,  pulling  sarsaparilla  on  the  mainland.  They 
also  made  a  clearing  there  on  the  south  side,  saying  they  were  coming  to 
settle  there,  and  I  do  not  doubt  they  would  do  so,  on  account  of  their 
great  desire  to  obtain  the  Indians  from  this  side  upwards  for  slaves, 
besides  which  they  make  out  that  through  here  they  can  find  the  gate 
to  enter  the  El  Dorado,  which  they  imagine  is  not  far  off.  What  I 
ascertained  from  the  Yurimaguas  is  that  those  mines  of  gold  which  I 
mentioned  above  when  speaking  of  the  Manaves  Indians  are  watched 
over  visibly  by  a  man  like  a  Spaniard,  who,  according  to  the  signs,  can- 
not be  any  other  than  the  infernal  dragon,  who  in  that  form  is  guarding 
the  golden  apples. 

Here  is  surely  a  distorted  version  of  what  has  been  suggested 
above  as  the  explanation  of  the  presence  of  a  colony  of  Arecunas 
among  the  Manivas  of  the  river  l9ana,  distinguished  by  their  bear- 
ing Dutch-Hebrew  proper  names.  They  formed,  as  it  were,  a 
kind  of  Carib  bodyguard  to  a  resident  Dutch  factor,  who  thus 
found  himself  advantageously  posted  among  that  portion  of  the 
Manivas  or  Manoas  who  lived  nearest  to  the  river  Ucayari,  the 
Kiver  of  Gold,  and  with  communication  down  the  Rio  Negro  to  the 
Branco  or  the  Jupura,  or  up  the  Ca9iquiari  to  the  Orinoco. 

That  this  is  not  a  purely  imaginative  interpretation  of  Fritz's 
words  can  be  shown  by  comparing  the  passage  from  the  journal 
with  some  extracts  from  a  letter  of  Francisco  de  Menezes,  governor 
of  Trinidad,  to  the  king  of  Spain,  dated  29  Aug.  1694.»°  The 
governor  reports — 

I  now  proceed  to  inform  your  majesty  that  I  have  received  news  from 
the  city  of  Guiana  and  from  the  auditor  thereof  that  the  Indians  of  the 
Carib  nation  had  come  with  a  number  of  vessels  from  the  head  waters  of 
the  Orinoco  and  the  Rio  del  Airico,  which  is  where  El  Dorado  is  by 
tradition  known  to  be,  and  that  they  proceeded  to  the  settlements  of  the 
Dutch,  in  order  to  ascend  with  them  to  the  said  head  waters. 

Having  heard  this  Menezes  sent  two  officers  up  the  Orinoco  as  far 
as  the  mouth  of  the  Caura  to  meet  the  Caribs  and  make  inquiries 
as  to  the  facts,  with  the  following  result : — 

They  brought  me  tidings  that  it  was  certain  the  said  Indians  had 
ascended  for  the  said  discovery,  whence,  although  already  close  to  it,  they 
had  returned,  on  account  of  some  of  their  companions  having  been 
drowned  and  their  lack  of  boats,  but  that  in  prosecution  of  the  said 
discovery  they  had  left  one  boat  and  a  captain  and  such  companions  as 
were  necessary  in  order  to  push  on  as  far  as  a  settlement  of  Indians  of 
the  same  nation,  which  is  close  to  El  Dorado,  which  is  the  house  of  the 
man  owner  of  the  gold,  as  they  call  him. 

Here,  then,  is  the  Orinoco  version  of  the  same  story  that  Fritz 
heard  upon  the  Amazon.     It  is  the  same  El  Dorado,  i.e.  the  river 
Ucayari,  that  hovers  before  the  eyes  of  the  Indians  of  the  mouth  of 
^  Archivo  (jeneral  de  Indias,  Sevilla. 
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the  Jupura  and  those  of  the  head  waters  of  the  Orinoco,  and  both^^ 
believe  that  it  lies  at  no  great  distance  from  them.  Their  actual 
knowledge,  however,  is  of  the  vaguest,  except  in  the  remarkable 
particular  that  the  control  of  the  gold  lies  in  the  hands  of  an 
individual  who  is  a  white  man.  The  statement  of  the  Yurimaguas 
that  *  the  mines  of  gold  are  watched  over  visibly  by  a  man  like  a 
Spaniard  '  finds  its  exact  counterpart  in  that  of  the  Caribs  that 
*  El  Dorado  is  the  house  of  the  man  owner  of  the  gold,  as  they  call 
him.'  It  should  also  be  noted  that  in  his  account  of  the  interview 
with  the  Caribs  the  governor  of  Trinidad  reports  that  '  they  wished 
to  push  on  as  far  as  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the  same  nation  which 
is  close  to  El  Dorado.' 

In  the  light  that  is  thrown  upon  the  meaning  of  these  words, 
by  what  has  been  said  above  about  the  settlement  of  Arecunas 
upon  the  river  I^ana,  they  acquire  a  significance  they  would  not 
otherwise  possess.  The  hypothesis  of  the  residence  of  a  European 
factor  among  the  Arecunas  on  the  l9ana  thus  receives  consider- 
able, because  entirely  fortuitous  and  undesigned,  support.  But  if 
so,  he  must  have  been  a  Dutcliman,  for  yet  another  quotation 
must  be  made  before  the  evidential  value  of  this  letter  of  Menezes 
is  exhausted. 

I  cannot  refrain  (he  writes)  from  submitting  to  your  majesty's  royal 
consideration  the  paucity  of  men,  arms,  and  ammunition  that  there  is  in 
this  province  for  the  purpose  of  being  able  to  resist  any  attack  that  might 
be  made  by  the  nations  by  whom  the  Orinoco  is  soinfeste^,  wherein  there 
are  four  settlements  of  Dutch,  fortified  with  forts  and  artillery,  the 
one  in  the  river  of  Berbice,  the  other  in  that  of  Essequibo,  the  other 
■w.  -rn*  '.  in  that  of  Bauruma  (Pomeroon),  and  the  other  in  that  of  Surinam,  all 
aflfluents  of  the  Orinoco ;  they  have  penetrated  a  good  way  into  the 
interior  of  the  country,  and  I  have  very  trustworthy  information  that  they 
have  even  forges  for  smelting  metals  established  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  a  matter  which  gives  food  for  consideration  taken  together  with 
the  reports  of  the  said  Caribs,  for  they  said  they  were  going  in  search 
of  the  Dutch  at  Berbice,  in  order  to  go  up  with  them  on  their  discovery. 

With  this  examination  of  documents  belonging  to  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century  we  have  reached  the  epoch  of  Ajuricaba, 
with  which  we  began,  and  may  claim  to  have  established  the  high 
probability  of  continuous  relations  of  commerce  and  friendship 
between  the  Dutch  itinerant  traders  and  the  Manoa  Indians  of  the 
far  interior  of  south-west  Guiana  and  of  the  Amazon-Negro  delta 
during  the  whole  period  lying  between  1606  and  1732. 

Geokge   Edmundson. 

*'  Yurimaguas  and  Carib  explorers. 
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The  Long  Parliament  of  Charles  II 

PART   II 


ON  22  April  1671  parliament  had  been  prorogued  to  16  April 
1672 ,  but  the  opening  of  the  Dutch  war  made  the  court 
unwilling  to  face  a  session.  Accordingly  the  houses  were  further 
prorogued  by  proclamation  to  30  Oct.  1672,  and  again  to  4  Feb. 
1672-3,  on  which  day  they  met,  after  an  interval  of  more  than 
twenty-one  months,  the  longest  thus  far  in  the  reign.  It  was  in  no 
pleasant  mood  that  the  commons  came  together.  Apart  from  the 
misapplication  of  the  money  voted  by  parliament  the  events  of  the 
recess  had  roused  much  opposition  in  the  country.  Nor  were  darker 
suspicions  absent.  Temple  had  returned  from  the  Hague  with  De 
Witt's  views  of  the  relations  between  Charles  and  Louis  XIV.  The 
embassies  of  the  councillors  to  William  and  Louis  had  borne  fruit 
of  similar  knowledge,  and  by  these  and  by  unguarded  revelations 
within  the  cabal  itself,  suspicions  of  the  deeper  designs  of  the  court 
had  begun  to  make  their  way  among  those  of  the  ministry  excluded 
from  the  inmost  secrets,  and  from  them  among  men  at  large.''^ 

Charlton  having  been  chosen  speaker  in  place  of  Turner,  the 
king  delivered  his  speech  from  the  throne.  He  was  bold,  even 
defiant.  Only  his  desire  to  ease  men  from  the  burden  of  govern- 
ment, he  began,  had  occasioned  the  long  intermission,  and  he  had 
now  called  the  houses  to  consider  the  war  into  which  he  had  been 
forced.  He  urged  the  payment  of  debts  and  obligations  arising  from 
it,  in  particular  of  the  sums  stayed  by  the  stop  of  the  exchequer. 
He  defended  the  declaration  of  indulgence,  denying  that  it  was 
for  the  benefit  of  papists,  and  expressing  his  intention  of  uphold- 
ing the  church  of  England,  and  he  declared  he  would  *  take  any 
contradiction  of  his  policy  ill '  and  that  he  was  resolved  to  '  stick 
to  the  declaration.'  He  defended  the  raising  of  troops,  denied  im- 
plications of  subverting  law  and  property,  and  boldly  avowed  his 
intention  to  increase  his  forces  in  the  spring.  The  new  chancellor, 
Shaftesbury,"^^  declared  that  no  word  of  the  royal  speech  was  with- 

"  Temple's  Mejwoirs;  Miss  Foxcroft,  Halifax;  Christie,  Shaftesbury,  ii.  112  fif. 
*'  On  p.  56  he  is  called  in  error  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.     This  was  the  office 
which  he  had  held  until  he  received  the  great  seal  in  the  autumn  of  1C72. 
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out  its  full  weight,  and  in  particular  supported  the  war,  concluding 
with  his  fiery  phrase,  Delenda  est  Carthago  !  In  an  unprecedented 
second  speech  the  king  called  attention  to  the  filling  of  seats 
vacated  during  the  long  recess  by  elections  held  under  the  chan- 
cellor's writ,  without  warrant  from  the  house.-^* 

The  commons  at  once  forced  the  thirty-six  members  thus 
chosen  to  withdraw,  declared  the  chancellor's  writs  void,  and 
ordered  new  elections.  Having  vindicated  their  privileges  they 
voted  supply  in  the  sum  of  70,000Z.  a  month  for  eighteen  months. 
With  reference  to  the  declaration  of  indulgence  they  resolved,  by  ^  ^^ 
168  to  116,  that  penal  statutes  in  matters  ecclesiastical  cannot  be 
suspended  but  by  act  of  parliament,  and  addressed  the  king  to  this 
effect.  Pending  his  reply  they  introduced  a  bill  for  the  ease  of 
dissenters  from  the  church  of  England  in  matters  of  religion.  In- 
terrupted by  the  retirement  of  Charlton  and  the  election  of  Sey- 
mour, a  courtier  and  privy  councillor,  as  Speaker,  they  were  further 
embarrassed  by  the  delay  of  the  royal  answer.  When  it  came  it 
was  found  evasive  and  unsatisfactory,  and  they  drew  up  another  i 
address.  His  majesty,  they  said,  still  seemed  to  assert  that  his 
dispensing  power  had  never  before  been  questioned  ;  he  was  '  mis- 
informed,' and  they  asked  *  with  unanimous  consent '  for  a  '  full 
and  satisfactory  answer.'  Against  the  word  '  unanimous '  the 
court  party  ventured  to  divide,  and  were  beaten  by  182  to  77. 
The  king,  hard  pressed,  appealed  to  the  lords,  and  the  commons 
proceeded  with  their  bill.  Meetings  of  dissenters,  they  deter- 
mined, might  be  held  in  places  appointed  by  this  act,  and  in  others 
established  by  the  king  from  time  to  time.  They  refused  by  163 
to  107  to  exclude  protestant  dissenters  from  the  house,  and,  as  a 
compTement  to  this  bill,  they  introduced  and  passed  a  measure, 
famous  as  the  test  act,  by  which  oaths  were  to  be  tendered  making 
it  impossible  for  conscientious  catholics  to  remain  in  any  place! 
of  power  or  trustV  The  lords'  amendments,  including  one  to 
except  the  servants  of  the~qu(een  and  the  duke  of  York  from  these 
provisions,  were  rejected,  and  pensions  were  refused  by  142 
to  102  to  those  deprived  of  place  by  this  act.  A  naturalisation 
bill,  favouring  protestant  refugees  from  the  continent,  was  com- 
mitted, by  108  to  61,  and  with  this  and  minor  matters  they  intro- 
duced bills  of  grievances.  The  first,  on  Irish  affairs,  concerned 
itself  chiefly  with  the  papists ;  the  second,  poorly  framed,  included 
martial  law,  quartering  of  soldiers,  imprisonment,  and  such  matters 
in  England  as  arose  from  the  war. 

But  further  action  was  stopped  by  the  king.  On  29  March  1673, 
he  adjourned  the  houses  till  October,  thanked  them  for  the  supply, 
called  attention  to  the  general  pardon  he  had  issued,  recommended 

"  Twenty-nine  members  had  died,  three  had  become  judges,  and  four,  including 
Clifford,  had  been  elevated  to  the  peerage :  Christie,  Shaftesbury,  ii.  121  S. 
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the  completion  of  unfinished  business  when  they  met  again,  and 
gave  his  assent  to  eight  public  and  eleven  private  acts.  Several 
bills,  including  that  for  the  ease  of  protestant  dissenters,  were  thus 
postponed  and  ultimately  failed.  Yet  the  session  was  none  the 
less  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  reign.  The  houses  sat  fifty- 
two  days,  and  the  average  on  divisions  rose  to  224,  indicating  a 
growing  interest.  The  change  of  membership  before  the  session 
ended  rose  to  thu'ty-nine,  increasing  the  total  to  220.  But  it  was 
in  defining  the  commons'  position  in  politics  and  religion  that  this 
session  is  particularly  important.  Its  action  indicates  what  had 
long  been  felt,  that  the  fear  of  the  fanatics  which  had  prompted  the 
^  1/Clarendonian  persecution  had  finally  given  place  to  fear  of  catholi- 
Ay  ^  I  cism  and  arbitrary  power.  Moderate  churchmen  and  dissenters 
^^  I  now  joined  hands  against  the  catholics,  and  the  two  bills  gave 
I  evidence  of  that  alliance.  In  this  there  was  no  attempt  to  embar- 
"  rass  the  administration.  The  circumstantial  story  of  supply  being 
due  to  bribery  ^*  finds  no  confirmation  in  the  debates.  And  though 
the  commons  seemed  by  then*  addresses  to  take  away  from  the 
crown  that  dispensing  power  they  had  granted  in  the  conventicles 
act  of  the  preceding  session,  their  motive  was  shown  by  what 
followed.  They  were  resolved  that  the  dispensing  power  should  not 
be  used  for  the  benefit  of  Catholicism.  Their  policy  was  to  be  an 
alliance  between  churchmen  and  protestant  dissenters,  with  tolera- 
tion of  the  latter  by  parliamentary  act,  but  without  comprehension 
or  catholic  toleration.^*^ 

The  test  act  caused  a  minor  revolution  in  English  affairs  during 
the  ensuing  summer.  The  duke  of  York  resigned  his  post  as 
admiral,  Clifford  retired  from  the  treasury ,^^  and  many  lesser 
officials  followed  suit,  raising  much  apprehension  in  the  public 
mind.  The  admiralty  was  put  in  commission  with  Prince  Rupert 
as  first  lord.  The  treasury  fell  to  Sir  Thomas  Osborne,  now 
Lord  Latimer  and  presently  earl  of  Danby.'^**  Eoberts  gave  place 
to  Annesley  as  lord  chamberlain  and  Ormond  was  recalled  to  the 
council.  There,  at  least,  the  new  protestant  party  was  supreme. 
One  thing,  however,  remained  to  irritate  the  nation.  The  marriage 
between  James  and  the  catholic  princess  Mary  of  Modena  was  now 
pushed  rapidly  forward.  Before  this  matter,  coming  hard  on  the 
results  of  the  test  act,  even  interest  and  participation  in  the 
Dutch  war  languished,  while  popular  feeling  against  French  and 
catholic  interests  supposed  to  be  behind  the  match  rose  to  a  great 
height.      As    20  Oct.   approached   it   became  evident    that    this 

**  Burnet,  History  of  My  Own  Time,  part  i.  vol.  ii.  15  f.  ed.  O.  Airy. 
^«  Grey's  Debates,  ii.  1-181 ;  Pari.  Hist.  iv.  501-85. 

"  The  duke  resigned  on  15  June,  the  last  day  of  the  test  act ;   Clifford  on  the 
18th  :  Cal.  of  State  Papers,  Dom.^  1673,  pp.  377-6. 
^  23  July. 
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might  find  expression  in  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  opposition 
to  prevent  the  marriage.  To  obviate  this,  as  well  as  to  secure 
another  supply  from  a  new  session,  the  court  i>e8olved  on  an  imme- 
diate prorogation.  The  houses  met,  but  before  the  royal  summons 
could  be  served  a  resolution  already  prepared  against  the  marriage 
was  hurriedly  introduced  and  passed  in  the  commons. ^^ 

The  issues   of    the  protestant   succession   and  parliamentary 
government  thus  defined  in  the  house  were  taken   up   in   many| 
quarters  outside.     Every  election  contest  became  a  battleground  of  \ 
them,  and  the  struggle  went  more  and  more  against  the  court. 
Beside  the  old  country  leaders  new  champions  ranged  themselves. 
William  Sacheverell,  the  ablest  parliament  man  of  his  time,  came 
in  during  the  session  of  1670 ;  his  great  ally,  Powle,  learned  in  pre- 
cedent, in  the  following  year.     The  men  of  the  Eevolution  began  to 
make  their  way  into  affairs.     The  entry  of  Wharton  into  the  com- 
mons in  1672,  characteristically  after  a  contested  election,  is  no  less 
significant  than  the  entry  of  Halifax  and  Essex  into  the  council,  of 
Sunderland  into  diplomacy,  or  of  Danby  into  the  treasury,  at  about 
the  same  time.     Now  also  begins  the  great  age  of  tract  and  satire 
and  lampoon.     Milton  and  Dryden,  Marvell,  Locke,  and  a  horde 
of  lesser  writers  were  drawn  into  the  struggle  ;  and  beside  the  more 
serious  pamphlet  addressed  to  the  intelligence  of  the  reader  there 
appeared  the  revival  of  an  old  form  of  political  attack,  addressed 
chiefly  to  prejudice  and  passion.     Lists  of  members,  with  details  of 
place  or  pension  or  character,  passed  from  hand  to  hand  and,  added  to 
by  successive  owners,  furnished  more  amusement  than,  and  doubtless 
influenced  as  many  votes  as,  the  serious  productions.     Meanwhile 
there   was   a  rapid   growth   of   devices  to  carry  elections  and  to 
influence  members  within  the  house  of  commons.     On  the  one  hand, 
in  the  purchase  of  votes,  the  wholesale  bribery  of  constituencies, 
the   pressure   on   corporations,  the   use   of  court  and  ministerial 
influence,  of  government  servants,  even  of  soldiers,  the  corruption 
of  election  ofiicers,  the  suborning  of  sheriffs,  and  various  methods; 
of  family  and  financial  pressure  on  electors,  we  observe  a  skill  and; 
resource  generally  ascribed  only  to  a  much  later  and  more  sophisti- 
cated age  of  political  corruption.     On  the  other  hand  the  pressure 
on  the  commons  was  no  less  severe.     The  court  dinner  men,  the 
placemen  and  pensioners,  the  packed  committee,  the  direct  influence 
of  the  king  and  his  family  and  companions,  the  more  open  use  of 
money,  revealed  the  era  of  political  management  well  under  way. 
It  soon  became  no  *  mere  dabbling  in  corruption,'  but  a  system,  as 
open  and  even  as  expensive  as  the  practices  usually  ascribed  to 
Walpole  himself.     Nor  was  the  least  effect  of  the  new  ecclesiastical 

>«  Cal.  of  State  Papers,  Dom.,  1673,  20  Oct,  The  Speaker  was  late  (10  a.m.)  '  The 
old  corner '  with  great  warmth  called  him  to  the  chair,  but  he  refused  to  go  till  Mr. 
Powle  threatened  to  address  him  where  he  sat. 
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policy  the  reopening  of  the  conventicles  under  royal  protection  and 
licence.  Henceforth  hundreds  sprang  into  existence,  and  though 
parliament  forced  the  withdrawal  of  the  declaration  the  policy  of 
licence  was  not  thereby  much  disturbed,  and  a  species  of  practical 
toleration  was  established.^" 

The  houses  had  been  prorogued  on  20  Oct.  for  a  week.  Their 
temper  and  opinions  had  neither  time  nor  opportunity  to  alter  in 
that  brief  period,  but  the  speech  of  the  king  on  meeting  them 
again  breathed  a  far  different  spirit  from  that  in  which  he 
began  the  preceding  session.  He  had  hoped,  he  said,  to  announce 
an  honourable  peace,  but  Dutch  obstinacy  had  disappointed  his 
expectations,  and  he  therefore  asked  further  supply  to  continue  the 
war.  He  not  only  trusted  that  they  believed  him  steady  in  main- 
taining his  professions  and  promises  regarding  religion  and  liberty, 
but  he  was  ready  to  give  instances  of  his  zeal  in  that  cause,  and  he 
concluded  by  urging  attention  to  the  debt  due  to  the  goldsmiths 
which  had  resulted  from  the  stop  of  the  exchequer.  Shaftesbury 
then  enlarged  on  the  hopes  of  peace,  striving  to  explain  and  efface 
his  warlike  speech  of  the  preceding  session,  and  urged  supply  and 
the  goldsmiths'  claims.  But  the  house  gave  little  heed  to  king  or 
chancellor.  It  adjourned  without  returning  thanks  for  the  speech 
or  debating  its  contents,  and  attacks  were  made  on  the  Speaker  for 
his  partisanship  and  on  the  creation  of  Newark  as  a  borough  by 
royal  patent.  The  king's  reply  to  the  address  concerning  his 
brother's  marriage  precipitated  the  struggle.  The  commons,  he 
said,  evidently  lacked  information ;  the  marriage  had  already 
^  been  completed,  with  his  consent  and  authority,  and  since  parlia- 
VI  ment  had  not  protested  when  the  duke  had  formerly  been  engaged 
in  a  marriage  treaty  with  another  catholic  princess  ^'  he  could 
not  suppose  this  match  disagreeable  to  them.  They  retorted  by 
voting  an  address  against  the  match,  by  184  to  88,  and  resolved  to 
prepare  a  general  test  incapacitating  papists  from  civil  or  military 
office,  or  place  in  parliament,  or  from  coming  within  five  miles  of 
court.  They  declined  to  vote  supply  till  the  eighteen  months'- 
assessment  was  exhausted,  unless  peace  was  refused  by  the  Dutch, 
and  only  when  the  kingdom  was  effectually  secured  against  popery 
and  papist  counsels,  and  grievances  redressed.  A  bill  against 
popery  was  prepared  ;  a  standing  army  was  voted  a  grievance  and 
an  address  to  that  effect  drawn  up ;  and  an  attack  on  the  French 
alliance  and  the  ministers,  Lauderdale  in  particular,  was  in  progress, 
when  the  houses  were  hurriedly  prorogued  on  4  Nov.,  under  cir- 
cumstances partaking  of  both  violence  and  conspiracy  on  the  part 
of  the  court.  The  king  in  his  closing  speech  deplored  the  neces- 
sity of  prorogation,  encouraging  as  it  did  the  hopes  of  his  enemies. 
He  declared  the  necessity  of  giving  time  for  all  good  men  to  recol- 

**  Cal.  of  State  Papers,  Dom.,  1672-3,  xxxvi.  ff.     «'  The  archduchess  of  Innsbruck. 
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lect  themselves,  and  consider  whether  it  was  not  better  to  discuss 
matters  of  religion  and  England's  only  competitor   at  sea  rather 
than  *  things  of  less  importance.'     Thus  ended  the  shortest  and  ■ 
sharpest  session  of  the  reign.     It  had  lasted  seven  days  and  had  I 
produced  no  bills  and  granted  no  supply.     Its  one  division  showed 
272  members  in  the  house,  and,  short  as  it  was,  six  new  men,  in- 
cluding the  two  from  Newark,  took  their  seats,  raising  the  total  to 
226.     The  court  party  had  for  the  moment  utterly  broken  down  ; 
the  court  measures  had  been  repudiated,  its  policies  and  ministers;!      / 
were  alike  condemned,  and  the   opposition  was  correspondingly! 
exalted.*'^  \ 

None  the  less  the  court  held  to  its  course.  Its  first  move  was  \ 
to  punish  those  suspected  of  secret  opposition  to  its  measures,  j 
Immediately  upon  the  prorogation  the  seals  were  taken  from 
Shaftesbury  and  given  to  Finch.  The  late  chancellor  turned 
at,,..oncejto_Jhe„-joppQSi tion ,  which  found  in  him  an  ally,  well 
informed  and  daring,  who  fulfilled  the  French  ambassador's  fore- 
boding of  *  a  discarded  minister,  ill-conditioned  and  clever,  much  to 
be  feared.'  His  place  in  the  administration  was  taken  in  large 
measure  by  Danby.  The  court  then  completed  its  arrangements 
for  the  marrTage  of  James  and  Mary  of  Modena.  So  far  it  was 
apparently  triumphant.^^ 

The  king  met  the  houses  on  7  Jan.  1673-4  with  a  speech  full 
of  gracious  phrases.  He  hoped,  he  said,  that  he  had  done  his 
part  towards  satisfying  them,  and  he  expected  them  to  do  theirs. 
The  way  to  peace  was  through  war,  and  he  urged  supply  for  the 
fleet  and  payment  of  the  goldsmiths.  His  alliance  with  France 
he  believed  had  been  strangely  misrepresented  to  them,  as  if  there 
were  secret  articles  of  dangerous  consequence.  To  set  those  charges 
at  rest  he  was  ready  to  submit  the  treaties  without  reserve  to  a 
committee  of  the  houses,  which  might  examine  and  report  their 
true  scope.  In  a  like  strain  he  was  followed  by  the  new  lord  keeper, 
who  strove  to  influence  the  houses  against  the  Dutch.  But  it 
was  in  vain  that  they  appealed  to  a  parliament  strengthened  in 
resolution  and  information  by  the  support  given  by  Shaftesbury  to 
the  opposition.  The  houses  began  by  uniting  in  an  address  to  the 
king  for  a  general  fast  on  account  of  the  calamitous  condition  of 
the  kingdom,  due  to  the  war  and  the  papists.  They  resolved,  by 
191  to  139,  to  debate  the  royal  speech  before  returning  thanks  for 
it.  Two  resolutions  were  then  introduced  which,  like  the  address 
for  a  fast,  seem  to  show  the  hand  of  the  arch-agitator  now  in  . 
opposition.  The  first  was  for  the  redress  of  grievances,  the  sup-\| 
pression  of  popery,  and  the  removal  of  counsellors  popishly  |l 
affected  or  otherwise  obnoxious  or  dangerous  to  government,  for  1 

«"  Pari.  Hist.  iv.  586-610 ;  Grey's  Debates,  ii.  182-223. 
*'  Christie,  Life  of  Shaftesbury,  vol.  ii.  ch.  xiii,  xiv. 
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(the  better  security  of  the  protestant  religion.  The  second  desired 
the  king  to  hold  the  militia  about  London  in  readiness  to  suppress 
the  papists  at  the  first  sign  of  tumult. 

'Vjr       I      The   commons   then   began   their    attack    on    the   ministers. 

»*^  I  Lauderdale,  already  named  in  the  house,  was  the  first  victim,  and 
the  king  was  requested  to  remove  him  from  his  counsels.  Buck- 
ngham  was  the  next,  but,  unlike  his  colleague,  he  refused  to  suffer 
in  silence  and  appeared  before  the  house.  Its  questions  indicate 
the  opposition  programme.  Who,  they  asked,  had  conspired  against 
the  liberties  of  the  house,  and  received  money  from  the  govern- 
ment ;  who  had  advised  the  king  to  raise  an  army,  to  make  and 
break  the  triple  alliance,  to  sign  the  French  treaty ;  who  advised 
the  stop  of  the  exchequer,  the  declaration  of  indulgence,  the  attack 
on  the  Smyrna  fleet,  the  second  French  treaty,  the  prorogation  of 
parliament  ?  The  duke's  cleverness  availed  little,  and  the  house 
voted  an  address  against  him.  Arlington,  charged  with  promoting 
popery,  embezzlement,  extravagance,  and  treachery,  fared  better  in 
his  defence,  and  was  acquitted  by  166  to  127.  Meanwhile  bills 
were  introduced  for  the  more  speedy  conviction  of  papists,  for 
more  stringent  tests  for  officers,  for  the  better  regulation- of  elec- 
tions, and  presently  those  measures  to  prevent  imprisonment 
beyond  seas  and  greater  expedition  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  writ  in 
criminal  cases  which  foreshadowed  the  famous  act  of  1679.  The 
king  presented  a  peace  proposition  from  Holland  to  be  considered 
by  the  houses.  They  advised  its  acceptance  and  turned  again 
to  grievances.  The  creation  of  Newark  as  a  borough  by  royal 
patent  roused  fears  that  such  means  might  be  employed  for  con- 
trolling the  commons.  The  raising  of  troops  brought  a  request 
that  all  forces  enlisted  since  1  Jan.  1673  should  be  disbanded, 
and  the  financial  situation  produced  a  bill  to  prevent  illegal 
exactions.  The  anti-catholic  sentiment  flamed  up  in  an  attack  on 
the  worthy  Pepys,  suspected  of  adhering  to  that  faith.  Neither 
the  Dutch  treaty  now  submitted,  nor  the  royal  assurance  that 
before  the  commons'  address  had  been  framed  orders  had  been 
given  to  reduce  the  army  to  a  less  number  than  in  1660,  and 
that  the  Irish  troops  should  be  sent  back,  availed  to  stem  the  tide. 
A  bill  for  better  attendance  in  parliament  was  introduced,  and  a 
debate  on  Irish  grievances  begun. 

The  king  might  well  despair  of  accommodation.  His  con- 
cessions had  been  ignored,  his  promises  discredited,  his  motives 
limpugned.  On  24  Feb.  1673-4  he  met  the  houses  to  prorogue 
them.  The  peace,  he  said,  had  been  ratified,  spring  was  approach- 
dng,  and  winter  being  better  for  business  he  had  determined  to 
dismiss  them  till  the  10th  of  the  following  November,  and  mean- 
while would  endeavour  to  satisfy  the  world  of  his  steadfastness  to 
protestantism  and  to  security  of  property.     He  gave  assent  to  no 
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bills  and  for  a  second  time  a  session  ended  without  acts  or  grants 
of  supply.  Still  the  forty-three  days  during  which  the  houses  sat 
included  some  of  the  most  important  events  of  the  reign.  Peace 
had  been  forced  upon  the  king,  and  much  of  the  effect  of  the 
French  alliance  had  thus  been  broken.  Parliament  had  compelled 
the  disbanding  of  the  army  in  England,  and  indirectly  of  the  forces 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  had  effectually  prevented  any  possible 
resort  to  arms  by  the  king  or  his  ministers.  It  had  driven  one  of 
his  advisers  from  place  and  another  from  power,  and  the  almost 
unprecedented  appearance  of  two  ministers  voluntarily  at  the  bar 
of  the  house  to  defend  their  actions  was  at  once  a  striking 
tribute  to  its  strength  and  to  the  advance  in  the  doctrine  of 
ministerial  responsibility. ,  The  failure  of  all  bills  by  prorogation 
involved  the  Habeas  Corpus  act,  but  the  principle  was  established  I 
which  ultimately  became  law.  The  division  average  of  253  indi-  » 
oates  the  ever  increasing  interest  of  the  struggle  now  being  waged,  f 
while  the  bye-elections  brought  sixteen  new  members  into  the 
commons.*^''  \i 

With  this  session  the  rule  of  the  cabal  came  to  an  end.     Cliffordll 
had  been  removed  by  the  test  act,  Shaftesbury  had  been  dismissed,' 
and  Buckingham  now  followed  him  into  opposition.     Lauderdale 
was   relegated  to  the   conduct  of  Scotch  affairs,  and   Arlington, 
presently  promoted  to  the  powerless  dignity  of  lord  chamberlain, 
was  succeeded  by  Sir  Joseph  Williamson  as  secretary  of  state.      Of 
those  who  had  been  in  the  council  in  1661  scarcely  one  remained.* 
Two  generations  of  leaders  had  passed  away  ;  the  third,  now  coming! 
into  the  conduct  of  affairs,  was  to  endure  till  the  Eevolution.     Th^^ 
commons  had  altered  no  less.     Since  the  accession  of  the  cabal  113 
new  members  had  entered  that  house,  so  that  242  seats  had  changed  I 
occupants  since  1661.     More  than  200  of  those  who  sat  in  the 
commons  then  had  disappeared,  and  some  25  of  those  chosen  under 
Clarendon  had  in  turn  given  place  to  those  elected  since  his  fall. 
€ourt  and  country  alike  showed  appreciation  of  the  new  force  thus 
brought  into  the  commons.     This  was  evident  not  only  in  debate 
and  division.     Increasingly  during  the  administration  of  the  cabal 
there  appeared  those  darker  sides  of  political  management,  force 
and  fraud  in  elections,  bribery  in  the  house,  and  the  innumerable 
arts  by  which  corruption  keeps  a  party  alive.     If  there  were  no 
other  proof  that   the  court   was   losing   ground   we  should   have 
sufficient  evidence  in  the  more  open  and  more  corrupt  methods  of 
management.    But  there  are  other  proofs,  and  chief  among  them 
the  divisions.     Under  Clarendon  these  had  averaged  156 ;  under 
the  cabal  they  rose  to  213.     Closer  study  reveals  that  this  increase 
in  parliamentary  activity  was  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  de- 
crease in  the  strength  of  the  court  party.     On  great  divisions  the 

"  Return  of  Members ;  Pari.  Hist.  iv.  611-66  ;  Grey's  Debates,  ii.  223-454^ 
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majority  sank  from  80  to  100  under  Clarendon  to  50  or  60  in  the 
earlier  days  of  the  cabal,  then  to  30  or  40,  soon  to  20,  and  as  the  end 
approached  was,  more  often  than  not,  turned  into  a  minority.  The 
complicated  situation  in  the  later  years,  when  one  part  of  the 
couneil-eften  frankly  opposed  the  policy  advocated  by  the  other 
part,  robs  these  figures  of  any  exact  significance  so  far  as  the 
ministry  is  concerned  but  shows  clearly  the  declining  influence  of 
the  permanent  factor,  the  court.  The  change  in  parliamentary 
sessions  further  emphasises  this.  During  Clarendon's  administra- 
tion the  houses  sat  some  644  days,  and  their  sessions  were  but 
little  broken  by  irregular  prorogation  and  adjournment ;  under  the 
cabal,  parliament,  disturbed  by  these  devices,  sat  irregularly  and 
for  only  429  days.  This  irregularity  was  further  reflected  in  the 
number  of  measures  which  became  law.  These  under  Clarendon 
reached  a  total  of  103  public  and  102  private  acts,  besides  those 
of  the  convention  then  re-enacted ;  under  the  cabal  they  sank 
respectively  to  60  and  86.  The  increasing  average  in  divisions, 
the  shortening  of  the  sessions,  the  diminished  legislative  activity, 
the  use  of^adjauiujmenLjlid_prgrp^;aliiQn^  to  block  the  opposition, 
the  decline  of  the  court  party,  and  the  rise  of  corruption  indicate 
the  change  in  English  politics  at  large,  apart  from  any  question  of 
leaders  and  opinions. 

Above  all,  perhaps,  we  find  in  the  changes  in  membership  a  clue 
to  much  that  is  obscure  in  this  period.  That  many  royalist 
churchmen,  who  had  forced  through  the  reactionary  measures  of 
the  early  years,  might  have  changed  their  minds  as  time  went  on 
we  may  well  conceive.*^  Yet  that  this  alone  could  produce  the 
house  whose  actions  have  just  been  described  surpasses  our  belief. 
And  that  a  house  should  become  at  once  more  independent  and 
more  corrupt  is  a  paradox  which  has  tried  the  ingenuity  of  his- 
torians to  explain.  In  the  bye-elections  we  find  at  least  one  ex- 
planation. When  we  discover  that  the  great  majority  of  the  lists 
of  pensioners  and  placemen  now  being  prepared  were  composed 
of  men  elected  before  1667,  we  find  an  additional  confirmation 
of  a  fact  established  on  other  grounds,  that  the  opposition  grew 
in  part  by  an  alliance  between  the  moderate  royalist  churchmen 
with  the  original  presbyterian  party,  but  in  larger  measure  by  the 
new  men  coming  into  the  house  on  bye-elections^  This  in  time 
led  to  that  political  phenomenon  often  ascribed  to  these  years,  the 
rise  of  parties.  Losing  more  and  more  its  hold  over  the  house, 
coming  more  and  more  into  disfavour  with  the  nation,  and  en- 
countering successive  defeats  at  the  polls,  the  court  turned  to  bind 
its  older  friends  more  securely  to  its  cause  by  places  and  pensions, 

**  •  Let  the  King,'  said  Haxrington,  ' .  .  .  call  a  Parliament  of  the  greatest  cavaliers 
^  in  England,  so  they  be  men  of  estates,  and  let  them  sit  but  seven  years,  and  they  will 
all  turn  Commonwealth  men.' 
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strove  more  and  more  to  influence  elections  by  improper  means  or     I 
to  seat  its  members  without  regard  to  the  results  of  the  polls.     We    |     , 
are  often   told  that  in  the  election  of  1679  the  arts  of  political    *  ^ 
management  rose  to  a  height  never  before  seen  in  England.     But 
a  more  careful  study  of  these  bye-elections   discovers  the  source 
whence   the  methods  of  1679  were  derived.     Few  indeed  are  the 
devices  not  set  on  foot  in  these  days,  and  increasingly  after  1670, 
to  influence  the  electorate.     All  this  naturally  led  to  organisation, 
first  on  the  part  of  the  court,  then  of  its  opponents.     It  was  in 
vain  that  men  like  Sir  William  Coventry  inveighed  against  this 
tendency ;  circumstances  were  making  it  inevitable,  as  they  were 
making  equally  inevitable  some  change  in  political  machinery  to 
meet   the  new  situation.     That  change  was  foreshadowed  in  the  - 
appearance  of  Buckingham   and   Arlington  before   the  commons. 
The   fall  of  the   cabal   revealed   the   anomalous   position   of  the 
ministry ;  later  events  were  to  make  that  position  untenable  by   j 
any  body  of  ministers. 

The  men  who  held  power  in  the  complex  period  of  the  cabal  j 
have  been  bitterly  attacked  and  but  feebly  defended.  Yet  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  they  suffered,  like  the  puritans,  from  the 
literary  skill  of  Clarendon,  in  whose  pages  the  evil  that  they  did 
lived  after  them.  It  is  difiicult  to  judge  the  cabal  as  a  whole,  for 
it  lost  its  unity  early.  For  many  acts  of  the  catholic  section 
dominated  by  the  king  and  his  brother  little  excuse  can  be  made. 
But  in  other  respects  the  measures  of  the  cabal  compare  favour- 
ably with  those  of  any  other  period  of  the  Eestoration.  In  its 
desire  for  greater  personal  liberty,  for  more  freedom  of  religious 
belief,  for  the  reform  of  judicial  procedure,  it  was  a  distinct  advance 
upon  the  administration  of  Clarendon,  no  less  than  in  its  re- 
organisation of  government,  and  its  growing  attention  to  trade  and 
colonies  and  finance.  Its  mistakes  were  not  few,  yet  something 
must  be  allowed  to  men  who,  like  Shaftesbury,  strove  to  hold  the 
king  in  spite  of  himself  to  an  English  protestant  policy.  And 
though  De  Witt  was  naturally  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  men 
who  had  signed  the  triple  alliance,  his  earlier  statement  that  the 
cabal  was  reckoned  the  ablest  ministry  in  Europe  was  not  without 
significance.  The  obscure  and  mysterious  intrigues  of  its  mem- 
bers— particularly,  it  would  appear,  of  Ashley  and  Buckingham — 
with  the  fanatics,  gave  the  court  grave  suspicions  of  their  loyalty, 
but  these  do  not  belong  to  our  present  discussion.'^'^ 

The  fall  of  the  cabal  raised  to  the  head  of  affairs  Thomas 
Osborne,  now  lord  treasurer  and  soon  created  earl  of  Danby,  who 
had  for  some  time  enjoyed  the  increasing  confidence  of  the  king. 
Brought  early  into  public  life,  he  had  acquired  a  mastery  of  busi- 
ness, especially  of  finance,  while  his  long  training  in  affairs  had 

^  Cp.  Cal.  of  state  Papers,  Dom.,  1672-3. 
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made  him  not  only  a  good  administrator  but  a  manager  of  men 
scarcely  inferior  to  his  great  rival  Shaftesbury.     Although  he  had 
been   one   of   Clarendon's   principal   opponents,   he  was   strongly 
royalist  and  Anglican  in   his   sentiments,  and   he   hated   France 
^  1    and  Catholicism.     Thus,  like  his  predecessors,  he  strove  to  mould 
king  and  commons  to  his  position,  occupying,  as  he  did,  a  middle 
ground  between  them.     As  in  the  preceding  change  of  administra- 
tion, the  accession  of  Danby  to  power,  though  marked  by  some 
'/alteration  of  policy,  was  accompanied  by  few  changes  in  j)ersonncl. 
I  The  defining  of  issues  and  the  rapid  and  conscious  evolution  of 
^-'_  la  true  party  system  did  much  to  clear  up  the  complicated  political 
■  situation   under   the   cabal.     By   drawing  together  the  remnants 
I  of  the  old  royalist  churchmen  aajd  recruiting  through  court  and 
Mofficial   favours,   places,   pensions,   and   direct    bribery,   the  new 
|[miiiisternorgani6ed-^,--faiir4y  efficient  party  in  thejiommonp.      To 
I  this  he  added  the  f(M«e-  of  the  JprjJs,  at  nearly  all  times  strongly 
I  royalist,  and  the  authority  of  the  Speaker,  Sir  Edward  Seymour, 
I  whose  knowledge  of  the  management  of  the  house  was  equalled 
only  by  his  devotion  to  court  interests.^^ 

With   such   support  Osborne    prepared   to    meet    parliament, 
/where,  in  spite  of  his  skill  and  courage,  his  position  was  one  of 
I  great  difficulty.     Not  only  was  the  opposition  strong  in  numbers, 
I  ability,  and  consciousness  of  success,  and  the  court  party  corre- 
^Ispondingly  depressed,  but  the  political  and  constitutional  situation 
made  the-jniniateriMjiosition,  ^most  untenable.     The  king  and  his 
personal  advisers  had  come  to  a  definite  policy  turning  on  the 
i'rench  alliance.     To  this  Danby   and  the  commons  were   alike 
/  j  opposed.     But  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  pertained  as  yet  to 
I   I  the  royal  prerogative,  which,  already  threatened  by  the  commons, 
I     Danby  would  have  been  the^  last  to  abandon.     It  has  been  found 
easy   by  many  writers   to   discredit    the   Eestoration   ministers. 
.Their  sins  were  doubtless  many.     Yet  the  situation  of  even  the 
most  honourable  and  upright  of  men  placed  in  Danby's  position, 
/striving  at  once  to  carry  on  the  administration  and  preserve  the 
peace  and  honour  of  his  country  ajid  the  crown,  was  desperate 
indeed.     It  was  at  all   times   difficult,   it  was   rapidly   becoming 
impossible.^^ 

Parliament   had  been  summoned  for  10  Nov.  1674,  but  the 

*'  See  Burnet's  History  of  My  Own  Time,  part  i.  vol.  ii.  79  ff. ;  Danby,  Memoirs, 
1679,  pp.  1-10 ;  Christie,  Life  of  Shaftesbury,  ii.  312  ;  Carte,  Life  of  Ormond,  iv. 
541 ;  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biogr. 

**  There  is  much  mat«rial  in  the  Leeds  MSS.  for  such  a  judgment.  One  must 
not,  indeed,  be  misled  by  Danby's  alterations  of  his  earlier  letters  in  his  old  age,  in 
order  to  put  his  actions  in  more  favourable  light.  With  respect  to  bribery  compare 
Danby's  papers,  Brit.  Mus.  Addit.  MS.  28080.  Howard's  charges  of  expenditure  for 
this  purpose  were  in  part  denied  by  Danby,  but  by  these  papers  it  appears  that  from 
March  1676  to  June  1677  Danby  spent  109,169Z.  and  next  year  134,329Z.  Howard,  as 
auditor  of  the  exchequer,  countersigned  these  accounts. 
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change  in  the  administration  made  a  longer  recess  advisable,  and  I 
the  houses  did  not  meet   until  13  April  1675.     Meanwhile  advan- ' 
tage  was  taken  of  an  embassy  to  William  of  Orange  concerning  the 
Grand  Alliance  to  offer  him  again  the  hand  of  James's  daughter 
Mary.     In  reply  to  the  former  William  complained  that  English 
troops  served  in  the  French  army,  but  were  denied  to  the  allies. 
To  the  latter  he  said  that  the  princess  was  young,  and  he  himself 
was  engaged  in  a  war  of  which  the  result  was  uncertain.     Failing 
any  satisfactory  material  here,  the  speech  from  the  throne  was  con- 
fined to  general  conciliation.     The  houses  had  been  summoned,    > 
said  the  king,  to  discover  what  was  necessary  to  secure  liberty  and    1  ^ 
property,  to  establish  a  right  understanding  between  himself  and    \ 
his  subjects,  and  to  confound  the  devices  of  their  enemies,  chief 
among  which  was  the  project  of  dissolution.     This  proposition,  with 
many  encomiums  on  the  commons'  fidelity,  he  declined  to  entertain. 
He  had  done  much,  he  said,  and  would  do  much  more,  to  extin- 
guish the  fears  and  jealousy  of  popery  and  show  his  zeal  for  the 
church  of  England,  and   he   concluded  by  commending  to  their 
attention  the  necessities  of  the  fleet  and  the  advisability  of  tem- 
perate and  moderate  counsels.     The  lord  keeper  followed  with  a 
speech,  or  rather   a   sermon,   of  amazing  length,   exhorting  the 
houses  in  a  strain  of  mingled  piety  and  loyalty  to  support  the 
€rown.     The  commons  voted  thanks  for  the  speech  and  introduced 
the  Habeas  Corpus  bills  which  had  failed  at  the  last  prorogation, 
and  a  bill  against  levying  money  without  act  of  parliament.     They 
proceeded  to  address  the  king  for  the  removal  of  English  troops 
from  French   service.     The  imprisonment  of  a  member  led  to  a 
declaration  of  privilege  and  the   expression  of  a  fear  that   such 
measures  might  be  used  by  the  court  to  remove  its  opponents  from 
the  house. 

With  these  preliminaries  two  matters  arose  which  dominated , 
the  entire  session.  The  first  was  a  bill  introduced  by  the  court  in 
the  lordsJor_  imposing  an  oath  of  little  less  than  passive  obedience, 
wEich  was  bitterly  opposed  by  the  minority  under  Shaftesbury. 
The  second  was  the  resumption  of  the  attack  on  the  ministers  in 
the  commons.  While  a  fierce  debate  went  on  in  the  lords  over  the 
new  oath,  an  address  was  moved  in  the  commons  against  Lauder- 
dale for  his  arbitrary  counsels,  and  an  impeachment  against 
Danby  on  much  the  same  grounds.  The  addresses  against 
English  troops  in  the  French  service  and  against  Lauderdale  (119 
to  99)  were  carried,  but  the  attack  on  Danby  failed,  as  did  a  bill  to 
prevent  parliament  men  from  holding  place  (145  to  113).  The 
address  against  Lauderdale  the  king  evaded  with  more  than 
common  shrewdness,*^^  but  as  to  the  troops  he  agreed  that  though 

•*  On  the  grounds  that  the  acts  alleged  were  committed  in  1663,  before  Lauder- 
dale was  in  Scotland ;  and  that  what  words  were  spoken  were  covered  by  the  act  of 
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he  could  not  withdraw  those  then  in  French  pay  he  would  prevent 
others  from  entering  that  service.  After  heated  discussion  the 
matter  was  dropped  for  the  time  by  a  resolution  not  to  ask  that  all 
troops  be  withdrawn,  which  was  carried  by  the  Speaker's  vote  (173 
to  172).  Meanwhile  the  passive  obedience  bill  passed  the  lords,/ 
and  fears  were  entertained  that  it  might  in  due  course  pass  the 
commons  as  well.  But  at  this  juncture  there  burst  out  a  quarrel 
between  the  houses  on  a  question  of  privilege,  which  neither  con- 
ference nor  royal  intervention  availed  to  extinguish  ;  and  parliament 
was  accordingly  prorogued  on  9  June,  after  a  session  of  fifty-six  days. 
The  king's  speech  expressed  disappointment  at  the  success  of  his 
'  enemies' '  designs,  there  being  some  reason  to  believe  that  the 
opposition  had  used,  if  not  fomented,  the  quarrel  in  order  to  check 
the  designs  of  the  court.  No  public  acts  received  the  royal  assent, 
and  thus  many,  like  the  Habeas  Corpus  bills,  again  failed  to 
become  law.  The  heat  of  the  session  appears  in  the  rise  of  the 
average  on  divisions  to  248,  while  the  accession  of  21  new  mem- 
bers to  seats  raised,  the  total  to  263.''° 

The  first  session  of  Danby's  administration  brought  the  party 
issue  into  sharp  relief.  The  introduction  of  a  passive  obedience  bill 
into  the  lords  and  the  defeat  of  an  opposition  attempt  to  withdraw 
|t  all  English  troops  from  French  service  by  the  revived  court  party 
and  the  Speaker  displayed  at  once  the  methods  and  strength  of 
the  minister.  Only  the  adroit  use  of  the  old  jealousies  between 
the  houses  had  saved  the  opposition  from  surprise  and  defeat.  In 
one  direction  the  situation  had  cleared.  The  sentiment  against 
France  and  Catholicism  had  crystallised  into  a  practical  issue,  the 
withdrawal  of_English  troops  from  French  service.  Affairs  on  the 
continent  gave  that  question  much  importance.  The  death  of 
Turenne,  the  retirement  of  Cond6,  and  the  successes  of  the  young 
duke  of  Lorraine  in  the  ensuing  summer  more  than  counter- 
balanced French  successes  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  it  became 
more  than  ever  necessary  to  Louis  that  the  English  troops  should 
be  retained  and  England  prevented  from  joining  his  enemies,  as 
parliament  desired.  He  turned  therefore  to  his  old  plan  of  sub- 
sidising Charles  to  secure  English  neutrality.  But  the  lesson  of 
French  diplomacy  had  not  been  lost  on  his  opponents.  The  rela- 
tions between  William  and  the  anti-French  party  were  expanded 
and  utilised  to  secure  the  aid  of  the  parliamentary  opposition,  now 
organised,  and  supported  by  the  nation,  to  bring  England  into  the 
alliance  against  France.  Beuningen,  therefore,  for  Holland  and  the 
allies  generally,  began  a  campaign  with  this  end  in  view,  and  was 
ably  seconded  by  the  Spanish  ambassador,  Ronquillo.     On  the  other 

indemnity,  and,  if  taken  up,  would  '  cause  men  to  fear  their  security  under  the  first 
act  of  oblivion.'     Grey's  Debates,  iii.  107. 

'»  Return  of  Members ;  Pari.  Hist.  iv.  672-740 ;  Grey's  Debates,  iii.  1-284. 
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hand  the  French  ambassador  redoubled  his  efforts  to  keep  Charles 
firm  and  to  build  up  an  interest  among  the  commons.  Too  much 
stress  must  not,  indeed,  be  laid  upon  the  wholesale  purchase  of 
parliament  men  or  the  effect  upon  English  politics  by  these  means, 
now  or  hereafter.  Some  convictions  were  doubtless  stimulated  by ' 
outside  influence,  some  votes  were  bought ;  but  we  cannot  assert 
that  the  gradual  evolution  of  popular  sentiment  was  much  affected, 
despite  the  exaggerated  and  misleading  statements  of  diplomatists, 
more  often  deceived  than  deceiving/^ 

The  houses  reassembled  on  13  Oct.  1675,  and  were  met  by  an 
appeal  from  the  king  to  forget  the  disagreements  of  the  preceding 
session,  or  at  least  to  defer  them  until  the  business  of  the  nation  was 
transacted.  He  made  the  usual  references  to  the  protestant  reli- 
gion, his  debts,  and  supply,  especially  urging  the  removal  of  the 
anticipations  on  his  revenue.  He  had  been  extravagant,  he  said, 
though  not  so  much  so  as  people  believed,  but  he  promised  re- 
trenchments and  reminded  the  commons  that  it  had  been  three 
years  since  he  asked  anything  for  his  own  use.  With  this  and  the 
lord  keeper's  assurances  of  the  royal  devotion  to  parliament 
and  protestantism  the  session  began.  But  the  commons  showed 
little  disposition  to  accede  to  the  royal  requests.  They  declined 
to  remove  anticipations  on  revenue,  by  172  to  165.  They  revived 
the  old  appropriation  of  customs  to  the  navy,  and  added  that 
clause  to  the  bill  of  supply,  by  151  to  124.  Though  they  voted 
(176  to  150)  a  sum  of  300,000Z.  for  twenty  ships,  the  opposition 
divided  on  a  motion  to  put  this  money  into  the  chamber  of  / 
London  instead  of  the  exchequer.  That  reflexion  on  the  honesty 
of  the  administration  was  defeated  by  171  to  160,  but  it  was  re- 
solved by  a  series  of  decisive  votes  ^■^  that  the  sum  now  appropriated 
should  be  kept  and  accounted  for  separately « in  the  exchequer j- 
that  penalties  should  be  imposed  for  diverting  or  misapplying  it, 
thatjtrict  account  should  be  made  of  it  to  the  commons,  and  that 
no  other  tax  should  be  laid  that  session.  The  increasing  attempts 
oTtEe  court  to  influence  the  house  produced  a  resolution  that  the  i 
king  be  requested  to  summon  members  by  proclamation  only,  and  j 
that  the  elections  be  freed  from  '  prayer  or  commandment '  of  the 
court.  A  committee  on  the  state  of  the  nation  was  again  set  on 
foot,  and  atheism  and  debauchery  referred  to  it  as  evils  to  be  con- 
sidered. Jesuit  threats  against  a  French  protestant  pastor, 
Luzancy,  having  been  reported  to  the  commons,  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced to  hinder  catholics  from  sitting  in  either  house  of  parlia- 
ment ;  and  when  the  king  appointed  a  member  high  sheriff  of 
Yorkshire  the  commons  declared  him  incapable  of  holding  both 

"  Sidney,  '  M.  Barillon  rules  us  all  if  he  be  not  deceived.'     See  also  Dalrymple, 
Memoirs  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  i.  180  ff. 
«  145  to  103,  143  to  118,  146  to  117,  147  to  131. 
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positions.  Little  was  to  be  hoped  from  such  a  session,  and  the 
old  dispute  between  the  two  houses  breaking  out  afresh  the  king, 
bribed  by  Louis  to  dismiss  the  houses,  seized  the  opportunity  to 
prorogue  them  for  fifteen  months  (22  Nov.  1675).  He  thus 
eluded  an  address  to  dissolve,  which  had  already  had  a  vexed 
career  in  the  lords,  and  prevented  an  attack  on  the  administra- 
tion." 

(The  sudden  prorogation  by  connivance  of  the  Speaker  was  as 
unsatisfactory  to  the  commons  as  the  session  had  been  to  the  king. 
/    In  its  thirty-one  days  besides   supply  it   had   produced  but  one 
I  Ipublic  and  seven  private  acts.     The  average  on  divisions  had  risen 
/to  261,  and   eight  new   members  had  taken  their  seats,  making 
/H  total   of  271.      The  court   attempts    to   control   the  commons 
/   by  pressure  from   the   lords,   by   direct   influence   on  individual 
/     members,   through   elections,  and   by   the   use   of  the   Speaker's 
authority  had  been  strongly  resented  and  the  first  two  practices 
\     bitterly  attacked.     Supply  had  been  voted  with  a  sparing  hand  and 
under   stringent   conditions,   and    an   attempt   made   to   exclude 
catholics  from  both  houses.     As  yet,  however,  the  real  cause  of 
dissatisfaction  in  parliament  and  nation  with  the  crown  found  no 
adequate  expression.     This  lay  in  the  attitude  of  England  towards 
continental  affairs.     It  was  the  desire_of^Englishmen  to  attack 
Fraaeer  "In  this  they  had  hitherto  been  checked  by  the  king,  who 
liad  relied   on  his  prerogative  to  preserve  neutraUty  in    foreign 
affairs  in  return  for  the  French  subsidy.     He  had  now  not  only 
prorogued  parliament  for  a  period  which  left  grave  doubts  as  to  its 
legality,  but  during  the  recess  he  received  further  supplies  from 
Louis  in  exchange  for  a  treaty  by  which  each  king  agreed  not  to  aid 
the  other's  enemies  nor  sign  a  treaty  without  the  other's  consent. 
Charles  could  not  but  have  been  aware  of  the  consequences  of  his 
acts  ;   and   the  inquiry  presently  set  on  foot  by  the  minister  to 
discover  the  strength,  armament,  and  supplies  of  the  various  royal 
strongholds,  including  the  Tower,  the  number  of  ofificers  who  could 
be  relied  on  by  the  king,  the  number  of  churchmen,  dissenters,  and 
catholics  throughout  the  realm,  and  the  forces  at  the  royal  disposal 
seem  to  hint  at  a  more  sinister  design.''^     Meanwhile  Danby  strove 
to  appear  as  the  champion  of  parHament,  by  repressing  criticism 
of  its  legal  status,  now  seriously  questioned.     The  coffee  houses 
were  closed  by  proclamation   and  authors   of  tracts  prosecuted. 
But  neither  these  measures  nor  the  efforts  of  the  French  ambas- 
sador affected  the  members  who  came  up  to  the  new  session  which 
opened  on  15  Feb.  1676-7.'^ 

"  Pari.  Hist.  iv.  740-803  ;  Grey's  Debates,  iii.  289  to  iv.  54. 

'*  Grey's  Debates ;  Return  of  Members ;  Leeds  papers  in  Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MS. 
28042,  and  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  Uth  Rep.  pt.  vii.  pp.  14-18  (reports,  lists  of  dissenters, 
Ac,  from  Bishops  Morley  and  Ward,  &c.) 

"  Diaries  of  the  time,  Pari.  Hist.  iv.  803-806. 
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The  royal  speech  did  httle  to  reassure  them.  It  was,  said  the 
king,  to  allow  opportunity  to  repair  the  misfortunes  of  the  pre- 
ceding session,  to  recover  and  restore  the  right  use  of  parliaments, 
that  the  interval  had  been  so  long  since  they  had  last  sat,  and  he 
hoped  they  had  had  time  enough  to  consider  and  resolve  against 
such  conduct  for  the  future.  It  would  not  be  his  fault  if  the  nation 
was  not  made  happy  by  the  consultations  in  parliament,  and  he 
was  ready  to  give  satisfaction  regarding  the  church,  liberty,  and 
property.  He  insisted  on  three  points — the  building  of  ships,  the 
avoidance  of  quarrels  between  the  houses,  and  the  continuance  of 
the  excise  revenue  now  about  to  expire,  in  addition  to  the  other 
supply.  Neither  these  words  nor  their  elaboration  by  the  lord 
keeper  diverted  attention  from  the  absorbing  question  whether  this 
was  to  be  regarded  as  an  adjourned  session,  a  new  session,  or  a 
legal  session  at  all.''*'  Shaftesbury  and  his  party,  believing  that  the  U|/ 
nation  was  with  them,  urged  the  illegality  of  the  session  under  an 
old  statute  of  Edward  III,  and  pressed  for  a  new  election.  The 
minister  retorted  by  an  attack  on  the  opposition  lords,  five  of 
whom,  by  vote  of  the  upper  house,  were  committed  to  the  Tower  for 
contempt.  More  moderate  counsels  prevailed  in  the  commons, 
where  by  193  to  142  the  session  was  adjudged  legal.  The  attempt 
to  dissolve  having  failed,  measures  were  introduced  for  the  better 
control  of  elections,  the  number  and  importance  of  which  had  led 
to  malpractices  recognised  as  a  national  evil,  for  the  payment  of 
members,  for  the  legalising  of  the  borough  of  Newark,  for  the 
expulsion  of  its  members  and  order  for  a  new  election,  and  for  the 
removal  of  a  catholic  from  the  house.  Besides  these  proposals  and 
one  for  the  reform  of  the  court  of  chancery  two  measures  were 
brought  in  which,  purporting  to  further  secure  protestantism  and 
the  protestant  succession,  seemed  to  the  commons  to  mask  a 
design  to  modify  both  in  favour  of  Catholicism,  and  were  accord- 
ingly defeated. 

But  the  business  of  supply  and  foreign  affairs  gave  chief  imporj 
tance  to  the  session.  The  successes  6T"France,  especially  by  seaj 
produced  a  grant  of  600,000L  for  the  fleet  (199  to  165),  and  a  pro- 
vision that  tonnage  and  poundage  should  be  appropriated  to  the 
same  purpose  (211  to  165),  and  perhaps  even  influenced  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  excise  to  the  king  (189  to  156).  A  resolution  was 
carried  to  remove  English  troops  from  French  service,  declaring 
those  instrumental  in  sending  Englishmen  into  that  service  since 
19  May  1675  enemies  to  the  king  and  kingdom.  Above  all,  there 
was  an  exchange  of  answers  and  addresses  between  king  and 
commons,  which  marks  the  chief  pohtical  interest  of  the  session. 
This  began  with  an  address  requesting  the  king  to  make  such 
alliances  as  would  secure  the  kingdom,  quiet  the  people,  and  save 

'"  Parliament  having  been  prorogued  for  more  than  a  year. 
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the  Spanish  Netherlands.  The  king  replied  evasively  that  he  agreed 
•with  the  houses  as  to  the  importance  of  preserving  Flanders,  and 
■would  use  all  means  consistent  with  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
kingdom  to  that  end.  After  an  interval  occupied  by  miscellaneous 
business,  chief  of  which  was  the  repeal  of  the  old  embargo  on 
Irish  cattle,  the  commons,  seeing  no  result  from  their  address, 
moved  another  in  like  terms,  adding  a  promise  of  aid  in  case  his 
action  led  to  a  war-with-Exange  (131  to  122).  With  the  suggestion 
of  a  French  war  the  question  entered  its  second  stage.  The  king 
answered  that  certain  changes  in  the  foreign  situation  made 
supply  to  carry  out  his  policy  absolutely  necessary.  The  commons 
offered  him  permission  to  borrow  200,000Z.  on  account  of  the 
600,000/.  already  voted.  In  accepting  this  the  king  declared  that 
the  whole  amount  was  essential  to  his  plans,  but  the  commons 
replied  that  many  members  were  now  absent  and  that  further  grants 
in  these  circumstances  would  be  unparliamentary.  They  asked  at 
the  same  time  for  the  adjournment  promised  them,  and  added  that 
when  they  met  again  they  had  little  doubt  that  if  he  had  mean- 
while entered  into  the  desired  alliances  plentiful  supply  would  be 
(forthcoming.  "With  this  the  houses  adjourned  on  16  April.'' 
The  attack  on  the  prerogative  in  foreign  affairs  had  come.  The 
commons  negotiated  with  the  crown  like  an  independent  power — 
indeed,  almost  like  a  superior.  Yet,  displeased  as  he  was,  the  king 
considered  that  he  might  yet  gain  something  from  the  situation. 
The  congress  of  Nimeguen,  which  had  been  opened  in  July  1676, 
was  still  in  session,  apparently  as  far  as  ever  from  a  settlement. 
He  might  yet  act  as  a  mediator  with  credit  to  the  kingdom  and 
profit  to  himself.  The  project  of  marriage  between  William  and 
Mary  was  therefore  revived,  the  fleet  was  in  preparation,  and  if  the 
commons  could  be  managed  he  might  yet  win.  Accordingly,  when 
parliament  reassembled  on  21  May,  he  sent  word  desiring  con- 
sideration of  his  last  message,  as  he  contemplated  speedy  adjourn- 
ment. The  commons  repHed  by  reviving  the  committee  on  the  bill 
to  withdraw  English  troops  from  French  service.  The  king  called 
the  members  to  Whitehall,  assured  them  of  his  good  faith,  but 
declared  he  would  take  no  further  steps  till  supply  was  assured. 
1 1  The  commons  retorted  with  an  address  requesting  forcibly  and- 
■';  definitely  an  alliance  with  Holland  and  other  states  against  France,  _ 

and  promising  supply  on  the  conclusion  of  such  treaties  (182  to 

/ 142).     The  king  answered  that  the  commons  had  intrenched  on  the 

I  undoubted  right  of  the  crown  to  make  peace  and  war,  *  now  more 

/    dangerously  invaded  than  at  any  time  when  the  sword  was  not 

/      drawn,'  and  that  it  appeared  it  was  rather  by  their  leave  than  by 

/        their  request  that  he  should  make  alliances.     Should  he  consent  to 

N.         this,  he  said,  no  prince  in  Europe  would  believe  that  the  sovereignty 

N.  "  Grey's  Debates,  iv.  63-355  ;  Pari.  Hist.  iv.  807-70. 
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of  England  rested  in  the  crown.  With  this  he  adjourned  the  houses 
to  16  July.  Amid  scenes  of  great  confusion,  in  which  the  Speaker 
played  an  arbitrary  part  in  behalf  of  the  court,  the  commons 
dispersed.'^  The  violation  of  their  privileges  on  this  occasion  was 
repeated  when  the  houses  met  on  the  date  named,  only  to  be 
adjourned  to  3  Dec,  and  was  further  aggravated  by  the  publication 
of  the  king's  last  message,  denouncing  their  position.  Some  con- 
fusion meanwhile  prevailed  in  the  royal  counsels.  The  houses 
were  ordered  by  proclamation  to  adjourn  themselves  on  3  Dec. 
to  4  April  1678 ;  but  in  fact  they  met  earlier,  on  15  Jan.  1677-8. 
This  alteration  was  due  to  events  outside  the  house.  Charles  had 
asked  and  obtained  an  increase  of  pension  from  Louis,  but  he 
now  gave  his  assent  to  the  marriage  of  William  and  Mary,  which 
was  accordingly  solemnised  in  November.  Next  he  attempted 
mediation  between  France  and  Holland.  But  he  had  overshot  his 
mark.  His  overtures  were  rejected  by  Louis  and  his  pension  cut 
off.  He  retaliated  in  January  by  concluding  a  new  triple  alliance 
with  Holland  and  Spain,  recalling  the  English  troops  from  French 
service,  sending  a  fleet  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  summoning 
parliament  for  an  earlier  date.^® 

They  came  together  therefore  on  15  Jan.,  but  were  met  by  a 
message  from  the  king  that  he  had  great  news  to  communicate, 
but  matters  were  not  yet  ripe,  and  they  were  accordingly  ordered 
to  adjourn  to  the  28th,  the  Speaker  again  asserting  his  authority 
on  behalf  of  the  crown.  The  king  finally  met  the  houses  on  the 
2ath,  with  the  announcement  of  an  alliance  with  Holland  to  save 
Flanders,  '  which  with  due  assistance  could  not  fail  of  that  end.' 
The  troops  had  been  recalled  from  France,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
have  ninety  ships  and  30,000  or  40,000  men  at  once,  the  money 
for  which  should  be  appropriated  as  strictly  as  desired.  He  had 
already  spent  far  more  than  their  appropriation  in  fitting  out  the 
fleet,  new  and  old,  and  he  had  paid  besides  for  a  rebellion  in 
Virginia,  a  war  in  Algiers,  and  a  share  of  his  niece's  marriage 
portion.  That  marriage,  indeed,  was  noted  as  one  reason  for. 
supply.^''     The  court  party  urged  immediate  debate  on  the  speech  ;  I 

"  Pari.  Hist.  iv.  870-9 ;  Grey's  Debates,  iv.  355-91. 

'*  See  especially  Banke,  Hist,  of  England  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  iv.  36-40. 

*"  For  the  situation  in  parliament  compare  the  Leeds  papers,  Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MS. 
28042.     Danby's  memorandum  of  4  April  1677  is  as  follows  : — 

'  When  men's  fears  are  grown  both  so  great  &  so  generall  as  now  they  are  by  ye 
successes  of  France,  neither  his  Ma'"'  nor  any  of  his  ministers  shall  have  any  longer 
creditt  if  acts  do  not  speedily  appear  one  way  or  the  other  to  their  satisfaction.  That 
upon  this  will  not  only  depend  all  ye  good  w'''  can  bee  expected  from  another  session 
(in  w"^*"  my  hope  is  to  make  a  good  future  establishment  or  never)  but  I  dare  with 
confidence  afifirm  that  the  next  session  (without  something  done  in  ye  meane  time) 
will  not  only  bee  ye  worst  that  we  ever  yett  saw  but  that  ye  hearts  of  ye  people  will 
be  so  alienated  from  the  government  that  there  will  be  few  concerned  for  ye  change 
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the  opposition  desired  delay,  to  consider  its  contents,  and  were 
successful.  After  a  sharp  attack  on  the  Speaker  for  his  recent 
action  in  adjourning  the  house  against  its  will,  the  speech  was 
discussed.  On  its  face  it  was  fair  enough  ;  Charles,  urged  forward 
into  war,  or  an  appearance  of  war,  at  home  and  abroad,  seemed  at 
last  to  have  given  way.  But  the  commons  remembered  the  events 
of  1672-3,  in  which  they  had  been  tricked  into  supply  for  war  under 
false  pretences,  and  they  feared  another  trap.  Ultimately  they  voted 
an  address  thanking  the  king  for  marrying  his  niece  to  the  prince  of 
Orange,  and  requesting  him  to  submit  to  no  treaty  which  would 
leave  Louis  in  a  better  condition  to  offend  his  neighbours  than  the 
treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  to  lay  an  embargo  on  all  French  trade 
during  the  war,  promising,  in  that  event,  full  support.  Later  in 
the  day  they  voted  70,000L  for  a  funeral  and  monument  to 
Charles  I. 

The  royal  speech  with  all  its  force  and  directness  had  one  defect. 
It  evaded  the  point  of  the  address  and  demanded  supply  on  the 
basis  of  a  treaty  not  consonant  to  that  address,  and  one  whose 
details  were  not  divulged.  '  What  is  desired,'  said  Littleton,  •  has 
been  an  usual  thing  done  and  may  be  done  again,  which  is  to  see 
this  treaty.  If  the  ambassadors  sign,  and  the  states  agree  to  it,  I 
would  never  stay  for  a  satisfaction  from  Madrid  but  give  money 
presently  upon  it.'  ^^  The  arguments  against  this  advanced  by  the 
secretaries  seem  feeble  enough  at  this  distance.  The  one  spoke  of 
the  Italian  princes,  the  other  urged  the  *  unneighbourUness  '  of  the 
embargo  clause. ^^  The  effect  was  to  arouse  suspicion  of  the 
court's  insincerity.  Nor  did  the  king's  answer  to  the  address  mend 
matters.  *  He  was  surprised,'  he  said,  '  that  it  contained  so  much 
it  should  not  and  so  little  it  should.'  His  speech  had  been  made 
to  both  houses  ;  the  failure  to  consult  the  peers  in  the  answer  could 
not  but  lead  to  confusion  in  the  addresses.  They  had  asked  for  a 
league,  offensive  and  defensive,  with  Holland  against  France,  to 
preserve  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  promising  supply  in  return.  Such 
an  alUance  had  been  made,  but  instead  of  supply  he  received  only 
old  promises  under  new  conditions.  There  was  not  time  to  con- 
clude treaties  with  numerous  and  distant  allies,  but  the  league 
with  Holland  assured  the  rest.  Without  supply  negotiations  would 
be  hindered  or  stopped.  He  had  already  advised  them  of  the 
inroads  made  on  the  prerogative  by  their  former  address.  They 
now  ignored  his  protest,  a  proceeding  offensive  to  his  authority  and 

of  itt  to  whatever  offers  itself.  Even  if  money  be  given  by  this  itt  must  be  by  taking 
a  time  when  ye  house  will  bee  empty  &  consequently  bee  esteemed  such  a  surprise  of 
ye  Parliam'  as  will  render  those  members  liable  to  such  censures  as  they  are  loth  to 
undergo.'  He  urges  further  reasons  for  an  alliance  with  Holland  and  Spain  against 
France,  and  in  other  places  under  the  same  date  notes  the  means  of  resistance  else- 
where mentioned. 

«'  Grey's  Debates,  vi.  43-4.  '*  Ibid.  vi.  44. 
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to   most   other  men's  judgments.      The   request  that   the   most 
Christian  king  be  reduced  to  the  Pyrenean  treaty  he  declared  was 
a  determination  '  fitting  only  for  God  Almighty,'  for  the  event  of 
a  war  cannot  be  foretold.     As  to  the  embargo  on  French  goods,  he 
believed  that  no  assembly  ever  gave  so  great  a  provocation  to  the 
whole  world  without  force  or  money.     Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  he 
would  agree,  as  before,  with  their  aid,  not  to  weary  till  the  peace 
of  Christendom  was  restored  beyond  the  power  of  any  single  prince 
to  disturb.     In  short,  he  concluded,  'war  and   peace  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  king,  and  if  you  think  he  will  depart  from  them  you . 
are  mistaken.     The  reins  of  government  are  in  his  hands,  and  hef\ 
has  resolution  and  concern  to  keep  them  there.      If  you   desire    \ 
alliances  vote  supply,  and  that  speedily.'  '  ' 

The  opposition  was  not  daunted.  They  recalled  that  the  triple 
alliance  had  been  laid  before  the  house,  and  that  offers  had  been 
made  to  show  the  French  treaties  to  a  committee.  *  What,'  they 
asked,  '  was  the  end  of  the  present  treaty  ?  '  Was  all  Europe  to 
know,  and  they  alone,  in  whose  hands  lay  the  means  to  carry  it 
out,  be  left  in  the  dark  ?  '  You  have  asked  for  a  treaty,'  said 
Coventry.  '  A  treaty  you  have.  Now  vote  supply.'  *  What  kind 
of  a  treaty  ? '  retorted  Littleton.  '  Show  us  the  treaty,  and  if  it 
meets  our  wishes  we  will  vote  supply.'  Hints  were  thrown  out  of 
French  influence  in  the  ministry  and  among  the  advisers.^^  Nor 
were  these  hints  without  foundation.  At  that  moment  the  French 
ambassador  was  in  negotiation  with  king  and  minister,  which 
presently  resulted  in  a  promise  of  6,000,000  livres  for  a  dis- 
solution.^* The  foreign  situation  gave  further  cause  for  alarm. 
The  estrangement  among  the  allies  over  the  ill  results  of  the 
campaign  of  1676,  the  growing  coolness  between  the  old  republicans 
and  the  Orange  party  over  the  prince's  marriage,  the  capture  of 
Ghent  by  the  French,  all  tended  towards  the  acceptance  of  the 
French  terms  now  offered  at  the  congress  of  Nimeguen.  The 
Dutch  republicans  wanted  peace,  William  and  England  wanted 
war,  Louis  desired  English  neutrality,  Charles  needed  an  army 
and  supply.  Only  fear  of  a  rebellion  prevented  his  acceptance  of  || 
Louis's  offer  for  a  dissolution. 

The  great  historian  of  the  period,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  con- 
tinental war  and  diplomacy,  passes  slightingly  over  the  '  bickerings ' 
of  king  and  parliament.  Yet  in  these  lay  not  alone  the  great 
question  of  the  prerogative,  but  in  no  small  measure  the  event  of  the 
war  itself.  Amid  such  conflicting  interests  the  path  of  the  com- 
mons was  not  clear,  yet  they  pressed  forward  to  war.  They  voted, 
by  193  to  151,  to  go  into  committee  on  supply,  and  after  bitter] 
debate  compromised  on  a  resolution  to  vote  money  for  support  of  j 

«»  Grey's  Debates,  vi.  62-76. 

*•  Cf.  Ranke,  History  of  England  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  iv.  48,  50. 
VOL.  XXI. NO.  LXXXII.  T 
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Ijthe  present  alliances  'with  the  states-general  for  the  preservation 
'fof  the   Spanish  Netherlands  and  lessening  the  power  of  France. 

(iJfinet}'  ships  and  30,000  men  were  agreed  to,  with  the  important 
proviso  *  during  actual  war  with  France.'     The  land  charge  was 
agreed  to,  by  147  to  131.     One  of  the  secretaries  discouraged  the 
vote :  *  God  forbid,'  he  said, '  that  anything  should  be  done  the  nation 
could  not  bear.'     *  1  would  have  the  debate  adjourned,'  retorted  a 
member  of  the  opposition,  '  that  the  king's  ministers  may  consult 
their  masters  whether  we  are  to  have  a  war  or  no  war  with  the 
French  king.'     The  navy  charge  was  agreed  to,  by  134  to  102.     The 
amount  of  supply  occasioned  great  perplexity.     A  million  pounds 
kvas  ultimately  voted,  with  a  proviso  UiO,-ent£r-^into^  actual  war 
J^ainsLilifiJElrench^iag^'  a^  to  the  -poll  biUJbywhich.  part  of  the 
I  yjiBum  was  to  be  raised  was   tacked  a   clause  prohibiting  the  im- 
portation  of  French  goods  for  three  years,  beginning  with  2  March. 
I  The  commons'   address   to  the   king,  asking   for   an   immediate 
declaration  of  war,  was  modified  in  the  lords,  but  the  changes 
were  rejected  by  the  commons  ;  and  after  several  futile  conferences, 
the  laying  of  information  against  the  Jesuits  before  the  houses, 
and  some  minor  business,  on  20  March  parliament  was  adjourned 
/   at  the  commons'  request  to  11  April  1678.*** 

{  Adjourned  again  to  the  15th,  and  thence  to  the  29th,  the 
commons  met  on  that  day  under  the  speakership  of  Sir  Robert 
Sawyer,  for  Sej^mour  had  temporarily  retired  as  the  result  of  bitter 
attacks  on  his  partisanship  earlier  in  the  session.  After  further 
information  regarding  popish  recusants  had  been  laid  before  them, 
the  houses  attended  the  king.  The  lord  chancellor  related  the 
situation  of  foreign  affairs  since  16  March  1676.  Reminding  the 
houses  of  the  alliance  with  Holland,  he  explained  that,  though  the 
king  had  taken  steps  to  extend  that  alliance,  he  had  thought  fit  to 
take  the  advice  of  the  houses  before  declaring  war.  He  defended 
the  course  adopted  on  the  ground  that  the  commons'  addresses 
had  not  recommended  immediate  war,  but  alliances,  especially  with 
Holland ;  he  said  that  Charles  had  furnished  the  prince  of  Orange 
with  a  wife,  and  the  allies  with  troops,  and  that  the  Dutch  had 
obstructed  negotiations,  and  made  a  separate  peace  on  better  terms 
than  those  oflered  at  Nimeguen ;  and  he  concluded  with  a  further 
request  for  advice.  *  We  have  made  all  our  addresses  for  a  war,' 
said  Clarges  succinctly  in  the  ensuing  debate, '  and  in  the  chancellor's 
speech  we  hear  nothing  but  peace.'  *  Let  us  see  the  treaties,'  added 
another :  '  we  have  given  away  the  nation's  money  for  an  actual 
war,  and  it  is  turned  into  a  peace.'  **''  It  was  ordered  finally  that  1 
the  king  should  be  asked  to  communicate  to  the  house  all  the 
leagues  and  treaties  involved   in  the   chancellor's  statement.    A ; 

»*  Grey's  Debates,  v.  1-268  ;  Pari.  Hist.  iv.  896-956. 
8"  Grey's  Debates,  v.  269-70. 
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clause  against  popery  was  added,  declaring  that  more  money  could 
not  be  given  for  foreign  war  till  more  stringent  rules  were  en- 
forced at  home  (129  to  89)  ;  and  an  especial  request  was  made  for 
the  French  proposals,  the  English  negotiator's  instructions,  and 
the  French  reply.  At  length  the  treaties  with  Holland  were  pro- 1 
duced,  the  chancellor's  speech  re-read,  and  for  three  days  the 
debate  went  on.  The  commons  resolved  that  the  treaties  were  not 
pursuant  to  their  addresses  nor  consistent  with  the  good  and 
safety  of  the  kingdom.  An  address  was  accordingly  ordered 
*  advising  and  desiring '  that  the  king  should  enter  into  the  present 
alliances  and  confederations  of  the  emperor,  Spain,  and  the 
Provinces  for  the  vigorous  carrying  on  of  the  present  war  against 
the  French  king  and  securing  the  good  and  safety  of  England,  that 
all  other  states  and  princes  should  be  invited  to  join  the  confedera- 
tion, and  that  no  peace  should  be  made  with  France  without 
general  consent.  The  king  replied  that  he  was  surprised  at  the 
address,  but  having  asked  advice  of  both  houses  he  could  not  con- 
sider the  matter  till  advice  had  been  given  concurrently. 

This  evident  attempt  to  postpone,  temporise,  and  refrain  from 
war  roused  the  commons  to  the  last  pitch  of  resentment.  The 
petition  of  right  was  called  for  and  read.  An  address  was  ordered, 
desiring  the  king  to  remove  from  his  presence  and  councils  those 
who  had  advised  the  answers  to  the  commons'  addresses  of  26  May 
or  31  Jan.  Lauderdale  was  mentioned  by  name,  and  an  attempt 
to  adjourn  debate  failing,  by  144  to  103,  a  further  address  against 
him  was  carried,  by  137  to  92.  The  addresses  were  then  prepared 
and  presented  to  the  house.  The  court  endeavoured  to  prevent 
their  consideration,  and  was  defeated,  by  176  to  174.  The  para- 
graphs were  carried  by  170  to  167  and  169  to  166,  a  motion  to 
adjourn  was  defeated  by  158  to  150,  and  the  address  concerning 
Lauderdale  was  added  to  the  other.  Open  charges  of  treachery  4j' 
and  double-dealing  were  made  against  the  administration,  even  I 
against  Charles  himself,  and  the  struggle  reached  a  crisis  on  I 
11  May,  when  the  commons  presented  their  address  to  the  king,  f 
Previously  advised  of  its  contents,  he  said  shortly  that  it  was  so 
extravagant  he  was  not  willing  speedily  to  give  it  the  answer  it 
deserved.  On  the  13th  he  prorogued  the  session  till  23  May,  first 
explaining  to  the  lords  that  he  had  received  an  address  from  the 
commons  which  he  could  but  resent  highly,  having  seen  the  ill 
results  arising  from  such  documents.  He  had  determined  there- 
fore to  prorogue  the  houses,  to  allow  them  to  consider  what  they 
ought  to  do,  and  he  had  chosen  to  tell  them  this  because  he  had 
been  well  satisfied  with  the  dutiful  behaviour  of  their  house. 
Thus  ended  one  of  the  most  remarkable  sessions  of  the  reign.  It 
had  lasted  137  days,  and  although  more  divisions  (69)  were  taken 
than  in  any  other  session  an  average  of  237  had  been  maintained. 

T  2 
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Despite  the  length  of  the  session  and  the  great  political  interest 
shown,  but  two  public  measures,  one  of  which  was  supply,  became 
Jaw,  though  21  private  bills  were  enacted.  The  change  in  mem- 
bership reached  the  unprecedented  figure  of  59  seats,  raising  the 
total  to  330.  But  it  was  not  in  these  changes  or  in  the  averages 
on  division  alone  that  the  importance  of  the  session  rested,  however 
much  they  reveal  the  cause  and  circumstances  of  the  political 
struggle.  ^^ 

Few  acts  of  this  or  any  parliament  have  been  so  variously  con- 
strued as  the  address  which  ushered  in  the  session,  and  which,  with 
the  ensuing  events,  marks  in  a  sense  the  climax  of  the  parliament. 
On  the  one  hand  it  is  described  as  a  genuine  burst  of  loyalty  at  the 
prospect  of  war  with  France.  On  the  other  it  is  represented  as  a 
shrewd  device  of  the  country  leaders,  bribed  by  France,  to  demand 
war  from  Charles  on  terms  which  made  war  impossible  for  him. 
In  fact  it  was  a  combination  of  the  two,  but  it  is  enough  to  point 
out  here  that,  whatever  the  motive,  the  position  of  the  country 
.  party  proper  at  this  time  was  the  logical  and  consistent  outcome 
of  a  long-standing  policy.  The  result  was  the  raising  of  an  army" 
and  a  navy,  the  withdrawal  of  English  troops  from  French  service, 
and  their  entry  into  that  of  the  aUies.  The  caution  they  showed 
might  well  have  been  the  result  of  fear  of  a  king  who  had  received 
money  for  one  purpose  in  1672-3  and  devoted  it  to  an  opposite 
one,  who  had  not  long  before  expressed  open  contempt  for  parlia- 
ments and  hinted  at  the  advantages  of  an  army,  and  who  had 
been  during  all  this  time  engaged  in.  negotiations  with  France  for 
subsidy.^^  In  any  event  the  opposition  seemed  now  about  to 
triumph  in  one  of  the  two  great  questions  before  the  country,  that 
of  the  French  war.  Before  their  determined  attack  the  last 
s)  I  defence  of__^;erogative,  next  to  the  succession,  seemed  about  to 
yield.  So  long  separated  by  the  ministry,  king  and  commons  were 
again  engaged  at  close  quarters.  The  failing  strength  of  France, 
despite  her  successes,  however,  determined  Louis  to  make  a  last 
effort  to  withdraw  the  English  from  the  struggle  on  which  they 
were  now  entering.  The  ten  days  of  the  recess  involved  another 
negotiation  with  Louis,  who,  now  in  treaty  with  Holland,  offered 
6,000,000  livres  to  Charles  on  condition  that,  unless  the  States 
should  agree  to  the  French  terms  within  two  months,  the  English 
troops  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  continent,  save  a  garrison  at 
Ostend,  and  that  parliament  should  be  prorogued  for  four  months.*^ 

*'  Statutes ;  Return  of  Members ;  Journals  of  tlie  House  of  Commons  ;  Pari.  Hist. 
iv.  956-77  ;  Grey's  Debates,  v.  268-390. 

•*  Cf.  Dalrymple,  Memoirs  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  i.  183,  185,  189  ff.  for 
the  widespread  fears  of  the  army  then  being  raised  as  a  means  of  overpowering  the 
popular  party  (Ruvigny's  letters  to  Louis  XIV). 

*'  Cf.  Dalrymple  as  above :  for  Charles's  letter  regarding  the  treaty,  p.  212  ;  for 
the  treaty  itself,  p.  213  (27  May). 
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The  negotiation  being  secret,  the  king  had  no  important  news 
to  communicate  to  the  houses  when  they  assembled  on  23  May 
1678.     He  reproached  the  commons  with  their  actions  of  the  pre- 
ceding session.     He  announced  that  much  had  happened  abroad, 
and  affairs  were  '  violently  drawn  '  towards  a  peace.     His  own  un- 
alterable resolution  he  avowed  to  be  the  saving  of  Flanders  by  war 
or  peace,  and  he  asked  for  supplies  to  keep  his  forces  on  foot. 
One  branch  of  his  revenue  was  now  expiring ;  200,000^  had  been 
borrowed  on  the  excise,  and  the  prohibition  of  French  commerce    l*^ 
attached   to   the   poll   bill  had   destroyed   his  revenue  from  that  J 
source.      Against  this  tacking  together  of  unrelated  matters  he  • 
especially  warned  the  houses,  and  referred  them  to  the  chancellor, 
whose  speech  combined  exhortation  and  an  account  of  foreign  affairs 
with  an  amplification  of  the  king's  words.     Was  it  peace  or  war  ?  ■ 
The  commons  resolved  that  if  war  were  meant  they  would  support  I 
it ;  if  not,  they  would  take  measures  to  disband  the  forces.     The  [ 
king  evaded  the  address.     *  The  most  Christian  king,'  he  said,  in  a 
phrase  always  distasteful  to  the  commons,  had  offered  an  armistice 
till  27  July.     Its  result  might  be  peace,  but,  in  case  it  were  not, 
he  asked  for  supply  to  maintain  the  army  and  navy  till  then.     He 
paid  a  high  comj)liment  to  the  character  of  the  army  and  asked  for 
repayment  of  the  200,000L  promised  him.     The  fear  of  a  standing 
army  was  not  lessened  by  the  royal  tribute  to  the  character  of  the 
forces  now  on  foot,  and  the  ideas  of  the  king  were  more  than  sus- 
pected.    The  temptation  to  use  the  troops  so  conveniently  at  hand 
might  prove  too  much  for  Charles's  easy  conscience.     The  commons 
resolved,  therefore,  on  30  May  that  supply  should  be  granted  to 
disband  all  forces  raised  since  29  Sept.  1677.     The  king  urged 
that  certain  towns  in  Flanders  must  be  given  up  under  that  reso- 
lution.    The  commons  agreed  (177  to  162)  to  repay  the  200,000Z. 
charged  on  the  excise  ;  they  resolved  (167  to  164)  that  the  time 
for  disbanding  troops  should  not  be  extended  till  27  July,  but  that, 
forces  beyond  seas  should  be  kept  on  foot  till  that  date  (172  to 
166) ;  they  also  refused  to  entertain  any  motion  for  supply  beyond] 
that  contained  in  the  speech  from  the  throne,  after  three  days,  ati 
the  same  time  passing  200,000Z.  of  navy  and  ordnance  accounts. 

On  the  18th  the  king  again  addressed  the  houses.  Peace,  he ' 
said,  was  ready  to  be  determined,  but  it  was  necessary  to  maintain 
the  charges  of  holding  Flanders  and  keeping  up  the  navy.  Eng- 
land had  acquired  reputation  abroad  by  raising  30,000  men  in  forty 
days,  besides  a  navy  of  90  ships.  If  the  parliament  desired  to 
hold  the  balance  of  affairs  abroad,  to  pursue  war  with  Algiers, 
and  to  enable  him  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  life  in  quiet,  they  must 
settle  the  revenue  as  it  had  been  the  preceding  Christmas,  and 
raise  300,000Z.  a  year  in  addition  for  him.  In  return,  he  would  be 
ready  to  pass  an  act  of  600,000L  for  the  navy  and  ordnance,  and 
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consent  to  such  laws  as  they  should  purpose  for  the  good  of  the 
nation.  He  reminded  them,  in  conclusion,  of  the  princess  Mary's 
portion  of  40,000L,  not  yet*  wholly  paid.  The  commons,  fearing 
such  a  vote  would  make  the  king  independent  of  parliament  for  life, 
refused  by  202  to  145  to  go  into  committee  for  the  300,000Z.,  or  to 
consider  the  compensation  for  the  prohibition  of  French  trade.  Upon 
this  sprang  up  violent  attacks  on  bribery  in  the  house.  Tests  were 
proposed  to  determine  the  matter,  and,  though  these  were  carried, 
a  committee  to  impose  them  was  defeated  through  court  manipula- 
tion, by  100  to  86.  With  the  raising  of  619,OOOZ.  for  the  payment 
and  disbanding  of  the  forces,  and  consequential  measures,  messages 
from  the  king,  disagreements  between  the  houses,  and  further  in- 
formation regarding  papists,  the  session  wore  to  a  close,  till  on  15 
July  Charles  prorogued  the  session  till  1  Aug.,  declarmg  his  in- 
tention to  have  no  session  till  winter,  but  to  keep  the  houses  in 
call  by  short  prorogations,  on  account  of  the  situation  of  foreign 
affairs.  On  1  Aug.  they  were  accordingly  reprorogued  till  the 
29th,  thence  to  1  Oct.,  and  finally  to  21  Oct.  The  houses  had  been 
in  session  50  days ;  they  had  passed  nine  public  and  twelve  private 
acts  which  became  law.  Eight  seats  changed  hands  in  the 
commons,  making  a  total  of  338,  and  the  average  on  divisions  rose 
to  248.3'' 

The  two  sessions  just  passed  form  one  great  period  centring  in 
/the  attempt  of  the  commons  to  force  the  king  into  war  against 
France,  the  conseq^uent  attack  on  the  ^prerogative,  the  raising  of 
troops,  the  negotiations  with  France,  and  the  disbanding  of  the 
forces.  Few  periods  of  English  history  have  been  the  occasion 
of  more  controversy  than  this.  If  we  consider  the  letters  and 
despatches  of  foreign  ambassadors  and  rulers  of  the  time,  we 
can  hardly  fail  to  believe  that  the  leaders  of  the  now  triumphant 
opposition,  bribed  by  France,  sought  only  the  humiliation  and  em- 
barrassment of  the  crown,  desired  no  war,  and  by  their  adroit  atti- 
tude posed  constantly  as  the  promoters  of  hostilities  while  making 
them  impracticable  by  the  terms  they  imposed  on  the  kmg.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  consider  the  straightforward  narrative  of  the  debates 
and  votes  in  the  commons  we  find  no  warrant  for  such  an  assump- 
tion, but  rather  an  intention  to  make  war  and  at  the  same  time  safe- 
guard the  nation  from  the  results  of  royal  duplicity  and  the  danger 
of  government  by  force,  a  policy  at  once  consistent,  statesmanlike, 
and  intelligible.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  results  were  not  far  from 
the  wishes  of  the  commons.  After  infinite  negotiations,  broken  off 
at  the  last  moment,  and  an  apparent  recrudescence  of  the  war 

^  Return  of  Members  ;  Statutes.  The  charge  that  the  country  party  defeated  the 
imposition  of  tests  concerning  bribery  made  by  some  writers  is  not  supported  by  the 
accounts  of  the  debates  (especially  Grey,  vi.  104  f.)  It  appears  rather  that  they  were 
the  victims  of  a  trick.     {Pari.  Hist.  iv.  977-1004  ;  Grey's  Debates,  vi.  1-111). 
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by  English  intervention  and  William's  desire  for  the  continuance  of 
hostilities,  the  peace  so  long  promised  was  signed  and  ratified  by 
Holland  and  France  in  August,  and  ultimately  by  the  other 
combatants.''^  By  its  terms  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees  was  not 
indeed  re-enacted  ;  but  the  Netherlands  were  saved,  Holland  was 
actually  the  gainer,  and  though  Spain  lost  some  places  she  recovered 
more  than  the  exertions  of  the  French  would  naturally  have  given 
her.  Setting  diplomatic  perplexities  aside,  the  peace  of  Nimeguen 
was  a  check  on  the  ambitions  of  Louis  XIV.  The  entry  of  the 
English  forces  into  the  war  had  in  a  considerable  degree  determined 
the  signature  of  the  treaty.  Their  entry  was  due,  more  than  to 
any  other  cause,  to  the  persistence  of  the  commons  in  their  policy 
of  a  French  war  which  had  now  in  effect  been  carried  out.  For  a 
moment  in  earlier  months  the  interests  of  the  French  and  the 
opposition  had  apparently  coincided.  Each  desired  a  dissolution. 
But  the  one  desired  no  parliament,  the  other  a  new  parliament. 
In  that  neither  was  successful  and  their  interests  immediately 
diverged.  The  French  turned  at  once  to  their  only  real  hope,  the 
king ;  the  opposition  reverted  to  their  war  policy  and  forced  it 
through,  aided  by  the  differences  which  arose  between  Charles  and 
Louis.  With  that  success  culminated  the  real  struggle  of  the 
parliament  in  the  triumph  of  the  nation  through  the  opposition.^^ 

If  foreign  affairs  alone  had  filled  the  summer  of  1678  the  ensu- 1 
ing  session  of  parliament  might  well  have  resulted  in  nothing  more  I 
than  further  discussion  about  money  and  the  army.  But  as  the 
negotiations  at  Nimeguen  drew  to  an  end  there  sprang  up  in 
England  one  of  the  most  famous  of  all  real  or  pretended  conspira- 
cies in  English  history,  the  so-called  Popish  Plot,  which  by  its 
sudden  rise  cut  sheer  across  the^fevailiilgiJTrrrent  of  politics  and 
upset  in  a  moment  the  existing  situation.  Some  rumours  of 
renewed  catholic  and  especially  Jesuit  activity  we  have  already 
noticed  as  reported  to  the  commons  in  the  preceding  session.  In 
August  Charles  was  warned  of  a  Jesuit  plot  against  his  life. 
This,  bolstered  up  by  a  vast  superstructure  of  fable  raised  by 
various  informers  who  presently  appeared  on  the  scene — Tonge, 
Gates,  and  Bedloe — the  seizure  of  certain  incriminating  letters  of 
Father  Coleman,  a  Jesuit,  secretary  first  to  the  duke  and  then  to  the 
duchess  of  York,  which  reflected  some  real  designs  of  re-establishing 
Catholicism  in  England,  was  brought  before  the  council  in  the  weeks 
preceding  the  meeting  of  parliament.  The  information  thus  laid 
was  so  evidently  false  in  many  particulars  that  it  was  received  with 
just  contempt  by  the  king  and  his  immediate  advisers,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  two  most  unfortunate  circumstances  it  would  doubtless 

"  Eanke,  History  of  England  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  iv.  52-3. 
""-  In  considering  the  opposition  as  a  whole  I  do  not  forget  that  the  country  party 
was  a  combination  of  groups  whose  interests  and  alliances  often  varied. 
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have  rested  there.  The  first  was  the  simultaneous  determination 
of  the  two  great  rivals,  Danby  and  Shaftesbury,  to  use  the  plot 
each  for  his  own  purpose,  the  former  to  overthrow  the  French  and 
catholic  interest  at  court,  the  latter  to  put  down  his  rivals,  pro- 
testant  and  catholic  alike.  The  second  was  the  alleged  murder  of 
the  magistrate  Sir  Edmund  Berry  Godfrey,  before  whom  Tongeand 
Gates  had  made  their  deposition,  and  the  discovery  of  his  body 
four  days  before  the  meeting  of  the  houses.^^ 

The  events  of  the  summer  took  the  conduct  of  affairs  from 
dihe  hands  of  moderate  counsels  on  both  sides,  from  the  leaders  of 
■the  commons  no  less  than  from  the  minister,  and  the  popish  plot 
/introduced  a  violent  struggle  which,  with  the  defeat  of  the  exclusion 
I  bill,  fell  just  short  of  civil  war.  At  the  outset  all  this  seemed,  to 
the  king  at  least,  avoidable,  and  though  the  houses  met  on  21  Oct. 
1678,  in  a  high  state  of  excitement,  his  speech  was  calculated  to 
quiet  their  alarms.  He  spoke  of  the  peace  lately  signed,  of  the 
payment  of  forces  left  on  foot,  and  of  their  reduction.  He 
adverted  to  the  all-absorbing  plot  only  to  declare  his  suspension 
of  judgment,  fearing  to  say  too  much  or  too  little,  and  prefer- 
ring to  leave  the  matter  to  the  law,  meanwhUe  taking  pre- 
cautions against  assassination  or  the  introduction  of  popery. 
But  while  the  king  wisely  minimised  the  danger,  the  nar- 
ratives of  the  principal  informer,  Titus  Gates,  were  laid  before  the 
commons  and  the  plot  was  launched  on  the  troubled  sea  of 
politics.  The  commons  threw  themselves  into  the  matter  with 
much  excitement,  asking  for  a  fast  day,  for  the  removal  of 
catholics  from  the  royal  palaces,  London,  and  Westminster,  the  call- 
ing out  of  trained  bands  in  London  and  the  vicinity,  and  appoint- 
ing a  committee  to  decipher  the  Coleman  letters.  These  added 
fuel  to  a  flame  fanned  by  the  testimony  of  the  informers  no  less 
than  by  the  silence  of  Coleman,  now  confined  in  Newgate.  Five 
catholic  lords  accused  of  complicity  in  the  designs  were  sent  to 
the  Tower.  Lords  and  commons  alike  agreed  to  sit  continuously, 
and  a  series  of  addresses  were  sent  to  the  king.  He  was  requested 
to  remove  the  duke  of  York  from  his  presence  and  counsels,  to 
tender  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy  to  all  servants  in  the 
royal  palace  and  others,  to  keep  the  militia  ready,  and  one  third  of 
it  on  foot  for  a  fortnight,  and  to  search  for  catholic  arms.  He  par- 
ried these  attacks  as  best  he  might ;  but  when  Secretary  Williamson 
was  sent  to  the  Tower  for  issuing  commissions  to  officers  from  the 
French  service,  and  dispensations  to  catholic  officers,  he  released 
him,  and  for  this  and  other  actions  came  into  conflict  with  the  house. 
{  Meanwhile  the  commons  passed   bills  to   raise    and   reform   the^ 

'  »»  Grey's  Debates,  vi.  112-401;  Pari.  Hist.  iv.  1016-1075;  Christie,  Life  of 
Shaftesbury,  ii.  287  ff. ;  Lingard,  History  of  England,  ix  346  ff. ;  Eanke.  See  also 
J.  Pollock,  The  Popish  Plot. 
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militia,  for  the  easier  and  speedier  conviction  of  papists,  and  to 
disband  the  forces.  For  this  last  purpose  the  king  demanded 
money,  which  was  ultimately  granted,  though  with  a  proviso 
by  which  it  was  to  be  paid  into  the  chamber  of  London.  Upon 
the  accusation  of  the  queen  by  Gates  for  complicity  in  the  plot 
the  king  was  requested  to  remove  her  from  his  presence  as  well. 
But  in*  passing  the  catholic  disabling  act  he  neither  mentioned 
the  addresses  nor  passed  the  militia  bill,  alleging  that  it  took 
control  of  that  body  out  of  his  hands,  though  he  agreed  later  to 
sign  a  modified  bill. 

Meanwhile  Ealph  Montagu,  ambassador  at  Paris,  had  quarrelled  H 
with  Danby,  and,  doubtless  instigated  by  Louis  XIV,  returned 
to  England  and  obtained  a  seat  in  the  commons  to  secure  privilege 
with  a  view  to  attacking  the  minister.  Danby  had  his  papers 
seized,  but  on  their  being  opened  in  the  house,  by  Montagu's 
artifice,  there  appeared  first  two  letters  written  in  the  preceding 
January  and  March  under  the  direction  of  the  king,  demanding 
money  from  Louis  for  a  peace.  The  disclosure  was  fatal,  and 
Danby  was  sacrificed.  Two  days  later  appeared  the  articles  of 
his  impeachment.  The  main  division  was  on  a  vote  to  recommit, 
which  was  defeated  by  179  to  135,  and  the  articles  were  carried  sep- 
arately by  votes  of  179  to  144  and  143  to  1 19.  Danby  was  charged 
with  treacherous  control  of  foreign  affairs,  against  the  authority  and 
desire  of  the  king,  secretaries,  and  parUament,  with  raising  a  stand- 
ing army,  hindering  parliamentary  sessions,  wasting  money  on 
pensions  and  secret  service,  and  making  excessive  gains  himself. 
Thus  by  an  unworthy  intrigue  Danby' s  administration  came  to  an 
end.  To  save  the  minister,  if  possible,  and  to  avoid  further  difl^- 
culties,  the  king  met  the  houses  on  30  Dec. ;  he  announced  his  unwil- 
lingness to  prorogue,  but  declared  himself  ill-used,  as  would  appear 
in  the  end ;  and  he  promised  to  disband  the  army,  prosecute  the 
plot,  and  secure  religion  as  by  law  established.  He  there  upon  pro- 
rogued the  parliament  till  the  4th  of  the  following  February  .^^  The 
houses  had  sat  sixty-nine  days,  and  produced  but  one  act  which  be- 
came law,  that  disabling  catholics,  with  the  exception  of  the  duke  of 
York,  from  sitting  in  either  house  of  parliament.  The  average 
on  divisions  rose  to  265,  and  five  seats  changed  hands,  raising  the 
total  to  343,  a  net  change  of  263.55 

Thus  ended  the  last  session  of  Danby's  administration,  and,  as 
it  proved,  of  the  long  parliament  itself.  On  20  Jan.  1678-9  par- 
liament was  dissolved  by  proclamation  and  writs  issued  for  a  new 
election.  Unfortunate  as  was  the  time  for  this  long  delayed  dissolu- 
tion no  other  course  seemed  open.  Every  resource  of  management 
had  failed ;  only  by  the  most  desperate  exertions  had  Danby  been 
able  to  maintain  the  failing  cause  of  the  crown  in  the  commons 
"'  Pari.  Hist.,  Grey's  Debates,  as  above.         '^  Journals  of  tJie  House  of  Comvwns. 
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so  long.  By  his  own  admission  he  had  spent  over  230,000L 
in  secret  service  and  pensions  in  the  preceding  two  years,  and 
he  was  charged  with  spending  much  more.  He  fell,  indeed,  by  a  side 
stroke  in  the  midst  of  a  great  crisis,  but  had  events  run  their 
course  the  result  could  not  have  been  long  deferred.  In  the  four 
years  of  his  administration  the  houses  were  in  session  386  days,  as 
against  428  under  the  cabal  and  644  in  the  time  of  Cla>rendon. 
After  the  first  prorogation  they  sat  longer  than  during  any  similar 
period  of  the  cabal,  but  by  no  means  so  regularly  as  under  Clarendon. 
But  if  the  sessions  were  long  in  this  last  period  they  were  far  from 
fruitful.  Compared  with  the  205  acts  of  the  first  administration  and 
the  146  of  the  second  the  third  produced  but  twenty-three  public  and 
fifty-four  private  acts,  seventy-seven  in  all,  while  the  averages  on 
division  increased  in  the  same  periods  from  151  to  213  and  finally 
to  253.  But  it  was  the  cumulative  change  in  membership  which  not 
only  was  largely  responsible  for  these  other  results,  but  which  became 
one  of  the  chief,  if  hitherto  neglected,  factors  in  the  situation. 
When  Danby  came  to  the  head  of  affairs  240  seats  in  the  commons 
had  already  changed  hands,  and  200  men  sat  in  the  house  who 
had  not  been  there  in  1661.  When  he  was  driven  from  power 
linety-seven  more  had  been  added.  Of  the  original  parliament 
)f  a  little  over  500  members  no  more  than  200  remained,  while 
3ven  of  those  elected  during  the  administration  of  Clarendon  a 
considerable  proportion  had  been  replaced.  We  have  seen  how 
the  court  majority  was  annihilated  in  Danby's  administration. 
There  is  definite  connexion  between  this  and  the  change  of 
membership.  It  would  be  idle  to  argue  that  all  these  new  men 
went  into  opposition,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  large  majority 
of  them  joined  that  party.  In  the  long  list  of  courtiers  and 
pensioners  contained  in  a  tract  called  '  A  Seasonable  Argument 
to  perswade  all  the  Grand  Juries  in  England  to  petition  for  a  New 
Parliament '  (1677),  it  is  notable  that  of  the  men  there  enumerated 
fifty-five  entered  parliament  between  1661  and  1668-9,  forty-four 
between  1668-9  and  1673-4,  and  but  four  from  that  time  to  the 
end.  In  the  face  of  these  changes  in  membership,  in  the  temper 
of  opposition  to  the  court,  no  less  than  in  the  actual  situation  in 
the  commons  itself,  where  the  crown  was  forced  from  position 
after  position,  it  seems  impossible  that  the  minister  could  have 
saved  himself  except  by  giving  way  and  inducing  the  king  to  yield. 
And  we  must  believe  that  the  decision  to  dissolve  was  influenced 
in  no  small  degree  by  this  circumstance.  A  general  election 
seemed  hardly  more  to  be  feared  than  the  signal  victory  of  the 
opposition  in  such  bye-elections  as  those  which  had  but  two  sessions 
before  returned  fifty-nine  new  men  to  the  house. 

The  parliament  thus  ended  was  not  merely  the  longest  in  all 
English  history  :  in  importance  it  yields  only  to  that  long  parHa- 
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ment  of  the  first  Charles  which  had  raised  so  many  of  the  questions  •      /  /i 
this  endeavoured  to  settle.     It  not  only  re-established  the  bases  of  ^1  ^  -^ 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  government  amid  the  ruins  left  by  the  late 
troubles,  but  went  further.     It  settled  the  relations  of  church  and 
state,  of  Anglican  and  nonconformist  which  have  endured  in  part 
almost  to  our  own  day,  in  part  still  remain.     It  made  good  in' 
principle  and  practice  the  control  of  finance  by  the  commons.     It 
determined  the    status  of   catholics   for   a   century   and  a   half.^ 
It  enunciated  those  protests  against  illegal   taxation  and  against  ' 
government  by  a  standing  army  with  its  consequent   abuses,  the 
quartering  of  soldiers  and  martial  law,  which  have  found  place  in 
every  Anglo-Saxon  constitution  since.      It  reformed  the  judicial 
system,  and  though  events  beyond  its  power  interfered   with  the 
enactment  of  its  Habeas  Corpus  bills,  the  principles  then  formulated 
became  law  in  the  days  of  its  immediate  successor.     It  made  good 
the  doctrine  of  ministerial  responsibility  to  parliament  in  so  far  as 
the  constitutional  arrangements  then  permitted,  and  began  that 
series  of  changes  which  led  to  the  present  system.    It  overthrew  royal  \ 
powers  in  matters  ecclesiastical  and  substituted  for  them  those  of  the  li 
commons.      It  made  an  inroad  on  the  royal  prerogative  in  foreign  i 
affairs,  the  last  great  line  of  defence  short  of  the  succession  ;  and  /[ 
it  not  only  suggested  the  exclusion  bill  but  began  that  connexion 
with  William  III  which  culminated  in  his  accession  to  the  throne. 
Yet  it  was  not  a  revolutionary  assembly  at   any   time.     It   had 
obtained  control  of  the  finances,  but  had  not  on  that  account  shown 
an  inclination  to  push  its  advantage  unduly.     It  attacked  the  non- 
conformists  bitterly   in   days   when  conspiracy  stirred  the  land, 
but  when  the  fear  of  the  sectaries  passed  it  relaxed  its  severity,  and 
at  no  time  had  a  protestant  dissenter,  as  such,  been  excluded  from 
its  membership.     It  passed  the  test  act,  but  refused  to  proceed 
to  extremities  against  the  duke  of  York,  even  in  the  crisis  of  the 
popish  plot.     As  early  as  1672-4  it  laid  down  a  programme  of 
rights  and  held  Charles  to  it  as  nearly  as  the  political  machinery 
of  the  day  allowed.     It  was  hurried  by  the  actions  of  the  king  and 
the  catholics  into  the  excesses  of  1679-80,  but  neither  it  nor  its 
successors  followed  Shaftesbury  beyond   legal  resistance,   leaving    \ 
them  to  futile  conspiracy  and  failure. 

The^ouse  of  commons  indeed   supplies  the   real  connexion 
between  the  civil  war  and  the  revolution  of  1688 ;  and  it  is  the~ 
commons  rather  than  the  leaders  which  give  us  the  correct  measure 
of  public  opinion,^''     There  alone  one  may  find  that  continuity  of 

""  Dalrymple  in  his  Memoirs  of  Great  Britain  arid  Ireland,  i.  186  ff.,  tends  to 
identify  the  popular  party  with  the  opposition  lords.  But  the  very  despatches  he 
quotes  distinguish  sharply  between  the  '  cabal '  and  the  '  opposition '  in  many 
particulars.  The  long-lived  misapprehension  started  by  Dalrymple  is  now  being 
cleared  up  (cf.  Miss  Foxcroft's  Halifax,  i.  124  ;  Airy,  Charles  II.  p.  305). 
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ideas  and  events  which  a  study  of  the  court  or  of  foreign  affairs  fails 
to  afford  ;  for  its  change  in  sentiment,  due  in  part  to  alteration  of 
opinions  but  still  more  to  its  change  in  membership,  did  more  than 
make  Charles's  attempt  to  govern  by  a  perpetual  parliament  im- 
possible. It  accomplished  a  purpose  which  gives  a  clue  to  the  com- 
parative apathy  that  fell  upon  England  after  the  exclusion  bill. 
Two  solutions  of  this  have  been  suggested,  the  natural  reaction  fol- 
lowing a  period  of  violent  passion  and  the  moderation  which  shrank 
from  further  civil  strife.  There  is,  perhaps,  another :  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  moderate  men  had  won  what  they  desired.  The  king 
gave  up  his  catholic  and  French  policy  and  lived  within  his  means ; 
his  opposition  to  Holland  was  abandoned  with  the  marriage  of 
William  and  Mary ;  his  extravagance  was  curtailed,  his  army  dis- 
banded. In  the  matter  of  the  succession  he  had  stood  firm,  and 
here  the  majority  of  the  country  was  with  him.  Out  of  the  wreck 
he  saved  his  throne  and  the  succession.  Thexontrol  of  stoney,  the 
securing  of  personal  liberty  by  Habeas  Corpus,  the  reform  of  the 
judiciary,  the  exclusion  of  catholics  from  public  life,  the  practical 
toleration  of  protestant  dissenters,  the  virtual  direction  of  foreign 
policy,  the  enforced  abandonment  of  the  army,  and  a  large  share 
in  the  control  of  the  ministry  :  these  gains  were  surely  enough  to 
satisfy  reasonable  men.  On  their  side  the  people,  anxious  for  parlia- 
mentary government  and  unwilHng  to  push  the  crown  to  extremity 
or  wholly  to  emasculate  it,  rested  on  their  victories.  On  his  side 
the  king  accepted  the  situation  after  one  fierce  blow  at  antago- 
nists who  had  pushed  too  far  in  advance  of  the  main  body  of  the 
(people,  and  accepted  it  so  gracefully  that  many  historians,  blinded  by 
the  fate  of  the  exclusion  bill  and  of  the  conspirators,  award  him  a 
victory  he  never  won  and  assign  to  him  a  success  he  would  have 
been  the  first  to  disclaim. 

The  part  played  by  Charles,  as  seen  in  the  light  of  parliament, 
appears,  indeed,  far  otherwise  than  when  viewed,  as  it  generally 
has  been,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  court  or  of  foreign  affairs, 
His  successes  in  this  period  lay  precisely  in  that  direction  where  con- 
stitutional means  had  not  yet  been  devised  to  check  royal  action,  and 
this  was  primarily  in  foreign  affairs.  Where  he  seemed  to  carry 
his  point  in  domestic  questions  it  was  either  for  the  same  reason 
or  because  his  policy  coincided  with  that  of  the  nation.  In  the 
former  event  his  very  success  almost  invariably  resulted  in  the 
prompt  closing  of  that  line  of  royal  activity  by  parliament,  and 
the  prerogative  suffered  greater  permanent  loss  during  his 
reign    than    in    almost    any    similar   period   in  English  history. 

IWith  all  the  advantages  of  tradition  and  immunity  his  foreign 
policy  broke  down,  and  natural  causes  overthrew  his  idea  of  a 
perpetual  parhament.  He  was  forced  to  disband  the  army  for 
which  he  longed,  to  break  the  alliances  he  favoured  and  enter  those 
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he  disliked,  to  conceal  his  faith  and  oppress  the  religion  he  would 
have  exalted.  In  the  eighteen  years  of  this  parliament  he  achieved 
no  success  which  was  in  any  sense  permanent ;  he  neither  esta- 
blished nor  carried  through  any  policy  worthy  the  name.  Least  of 
all  did  he  succeed  in  any  real  sense  in  imposing  his  will  upon  the 
nation  in  opposition  to  theirs,  or  in  harmonising  his  policy  with 
the  wishes  of  the  people. 

The  reign  of  Charles  II  has  a  value  of  its  own,  indispensable 
to  any  clear  understanding  of  later  history,  as  a  time  of  origins  in 
both  foreign  and  domestic  affairs.  Not  much  of  the  real  history  of 
the  time  is  to  be  found  in  the  courtier  memoirs  on  which  so  much 
stress  has  been  laid.  That,  it  seems  to  me,  lies  in  the  parliament 
and  especially  in  the  growth  of  the  opposition  in  the  commons ; 
and  a  study  of  this  leads  one  more  and  more  to  the  conviction 
that  the  Eevolution  of  1688  was,  as  to  its  date,  an  accident,  and 
that  some  such  movement  might  well  have  come  at  any  time  in  the 
preceding  fifteen  years.  W§  "^^.7  sven  go  further  and  say  that 
there  is  much  material  gradually  coming  to  light  which  suggests 
.that  many  of  the  leaders  on  both  sides  considered  this  by  no  means  | 
improbable.  In  any  case  the  history  of  this  parliament  greatly 
^modTfies  the  idea  that  the  Eevolution  of  1688  was  in  any  sense 
a  conspiracy  of  great  lords  far  in  advance  of  their  time  and  more 
or  less  independent  of  popular  sentiment. 

Wilbur  C.  Abbott. 


k 
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Notes   and   Documents, 


Roger  of  Wendover  and  the  Coggeshall  Chronicle. 

Ealph,  abbot  of  Coggeshall  from  1207  until  his  resignation  in 
1218,  is  said  *  to  have  begun  his  share  of  the  monastic  chronicle 
with  the  account  of  the  capture  of  the  Holy  Cross  (1187).  He 
took  a  special  interest  in  the  stories  which  came  from  the  Holy 
Land,  and  his  narrative  is  very  valuable.  It  tells  us  what 
Englishmen  at  home  knew  of  the  third  crusade.  The  captivity  of 
Richard  gave  Ealph  a  fresh  opportunity,  for  Anselm,  the  royal 
chaplain,  brought  the  report  of  an  eye-witness,  which  was  inserted 
in  the  new  chronicle.  The  personal  history  of  the  king  is  the 
central  theme  during  these  years.  A  period  which  finds  a  unity 
and  completeness  outside  England,  in  which  other  English  and 
even  European  events  are  of  secondary  importance,  closes  with 
Richard's  return  from  captivity  and  Count  John's  submission  in 
1194.  Now  it  is  significant  that  just  here,  after  a  supplementary 
account  of  the  Saracens  in  Spain,  the  ink  and  style  of  writing 
change  in  the  original  manuscript.  Down  to  this  point,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  corrections  and  additions  the  manuscript  and 
all  its  various  alterations  are  the  work  of  the  same  scribe.  The 
entries  under  the  year  1195  are  in  another  hand.^  It  would  be 
quite  in  accord  with  monastic  usage  if  copies  of  this  earlier  portion 
were  sent  elsewhere.  Such  was  the  case,  for  exam^jle,  with  Robert 
of  Torigny's  chronicle.  And  when  we  turn  to  Roger  of  Wendover, 
who  borrowed  largely  from  Coggeshall,  we  find  that  his  extracts 
end  exactly  at   this  place,  with   the  account   of  the  Saracens  in 

•  On  a  page  inserted  in  the  Cottonian  MS.  (ed.  J.  Stevenson,  pp.  162-3),  a.  1207  obiit 
domnus  Tliomas,  abbas  quintus  de  CogesJial,  cui  successit  dornnus  Radulfus,  monachus 
eitisdem  loci,  qui  hanc  chronicam  a  captione  Sanctae  Cnicis  usque  ad  annuvi 
undecimuvi  Henrici  regis  tertii,  filii  regis  lohannis,  descripsit.  The  entries  on  this 
page  cover  the  years  1206-1213,  when  Ealph  was  evidently  unable  to  go  on  with  his 
work.  It  is  difiQcult  to  estimate  his  responsibility  for  the  rest ;  the  Cottonian  MS 
(Vesp.  D.  X.)  which  is  accepted  as  the  first  or  autograph  is  written  in  different  hands 
and  is  full  of  corrections. 

^  See  Stevenson's  note  (p.  67).  The  writing  changes  again  in  1198  (p.  89),  and 
there  is  a  decided  change  early  in  1202  (p.  135).  The  existing  St.  Victor  MS.  breaks 
off  in  1201,  and  does  not  resume  until  1213.  This  manuscript  is  not  a  first  copy,  but 
a  note,  hie  deficit,  is  added  at  the  point  where  it  breaks  off  in  the  Cottonian  MS. 
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Spain. ^  After  1195  there  are  no  long  quotations  from  Coggesliall 
in  the  St.  Albans  chronicle,  and  the  resemblances  which  Luard  has 
pointed  out  in  his  edition  of  Matthew  Paris  do  not  seem  to  me  to 
prove  that  Wendover  used  Coggeshall  after  that  date.  With  these 
I  shall  deal  later.  It  is  natural  that  "Wendover  should  rely  upon  a 
contemporary,  who  was  somewhat  older  than  himself,  for  these 
early  years.  Although  he  may  be  regarded  as  an  original  authority 
for  Eichard's  reign,  in  the  sense  that  he  probably  remembered  its 
events,  he  does  not  begin  to  write  as  an  independent  witness  until 
1201.  Eoger  of  Howden  is  still  his  mainstay  in  the  first  years  of 
King  John.'*  But  neither  Eoger  of  Howden  nor  Ealph  de  Diceto 
could  give  him  such  a  full  and  vivid  account  of  Eichard's  exciting, 
complicated  story  as  he  could  find  in  the  Coggeshall  chronicle. 

The  view  that  Eoger  of  "Wendover  used  an  early  copy  of  the_ 
Coggeshall  manuscript  for  the  years  1187  to  1195  gains  support 
from  the  following  considerations.  Here  and  there  Wendover 
seems  to  give  older  readings  of  the  Coggeshall  chronicle  which 
-are  erased  in  the  Cottonian  manuscript.  The  most  striking  in- 
stance is  also  of  some  historical  importance.  It  refers  to  John's 
attempt  to  gain  the  kingdom  in  1193.  Wendover  copies  a  passage 
from  Coggeshall  almost  word  for  word  under  the  rubric,  Ut 
lohannes,  frater  regis,  regnum  Anpliae  sibi  suhiugare  voluerit.  But 
there  is  one  strange  difference. 

K.  Coggeshall,  p.  61.  R.  Wendovee,  i.  229. 

De    eius     [Richard's]     regressu  De  eius  regressu  diflSdens  foedus 

diffidens,  foedus  amicitiae  iniit  cum  amicitiae  cum  Philippe,  Francorum 

rege      Philippe.       Savarinus     ad  rege,  iniit,  sinistroque  usus  consilio 

episcopum  Bathonicensem  eligitur  in    Anglia    pro    fratre    disposuit 

et  consecratur.    Rex  autem  Philip-  coroTiari,    sed     Anglorum    virtute 

pus  &c.  laudahili    fiiit    impeditus.       Eex 

Francorum  Philippus  &c. 

In  the  Coggeshall  manuscript  the  inconsequent  entry  about  the 
bishop  of  Bath  is  written  by  a  *  different  but  coeval  hand  '  upon 
an  erasure  of  two  lines.^  In  Wendover  the  passage  proceeds  quite 
smoothly,  and  is  otherwise  an  almost  verbal  repetition  of  Cogges- 
hall.    Moreover  the  variation,  with  its  reference  to  evil  counsel,  is 

(p.  129).  This  looks  as  though  the  original  of  the  St.  Victor  MS.  was  composed  of 
different  copies. 

^  Eog.  Wendover  (Eolls  Series),  i.  238-9. 

''  See  Hardy's  remarks  in  his  Descriptive  Catalogue,  in.  xxxvii  sqq.,  317  sqq. 
Wendover,  it  is  agreed,  began  his  work  after  121-5,  probably  after  1230,  and  based  the 
later  part  on  the  materials  and  compilations  already  existing  at  St.  Albans  (Hardy, 
pp.  xxxii-xxxvi ;  Madden's  introduction  to  Matthew  Paris,  Historia  Anglorum). 

*  Stevenson's  note.  If  the  second  hand  is  really  coeval  we  get  an  early  date  for 
the  original  of  the  St.  Victor  MS.,  since  the  insertion  about  the  bishop  is  not  given 
there,  although  the  erasure  was  made  before  this  copy  was  written  {Histor.  de  France, 
xviii.  74).     See  below,  p.  292  note  24. 
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quite  in  accord  with  Coggeshall's  other  reflexions  upon  John's 
conduct,  though  more  outspoken  than  was  usual  with  him.  It 
would  fill  about  two  lines  in  the  Cottonian  original. 

Two  other  cases  deal  with  the  same  theme,  John's  relations 
with  Eichard.  Nearly  the  whole  of  Coggeshall's  account  of  the 
crusade,  from  Eichard's  quarrel  with  the  French  king  to  his 
capture,  is  copied  by  Wendover.  He  uses  his  authority  freely  and 
omits  a  good  deal.  At  times  he  gives  additions  which  had  been 
made  to  the  Coggeshall  chronicle.  Thus  Anselm's  account  of 
JRichard's  capture,  which  is  a  later  insertion  in  Coggeshall,  is  also 
found  in  Wendover.''  At  times,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  forced  to 
believe  that  some  of  the  Coggeshall  additions  and  corrections  were 
made  after  the  copy  used  by  Wendover.  Thus  the  latter  omits  a 
page  inserted  in  a  different  and  larger  hand  by  Coggeshall."  And 
in  a  passage  more  faithfully  copied  than  usual  comes  another 
variant  reading,  again  an  accusation  against  John. 

E.  Coggeshall,  p.  52.  E.  Wendover,  i.  217. 

His  autem  omnibus  illud  infer-  His  autem  omnibus  potissimum 

tunium  secundum  quosdam,  potis-  illud  praevaluit,  quod  intimabatur 

simum   accessit,   quia  nunciabatur  ei  quod  comes  lohannes  frater  eius, 

ei    quod  comes    lohannes,    frater  quem  in  Anglia  reliquerat,  moHe- 

eius,   quem   in   Anglia    reliquerat,  batur  AngHam  subiugare ;  qiiod  se 

sibi  Angham  subiugare  moliebatur  velle  facere,  rei  i^ostmodum  com- 

quia  cancellarium  ■  suum,  deiecerat  probavit  eventns.      Et  quia  tanti 

et  nimiam  eius    tyramudem.    Et  principis  &c. 
quia  tanti  principis  &c. 

Again,  the  Coggeshall  variant  ^  is  written  upon  an  erasure,  while 
Wendover' s  text  asserts  John's  treachery.  Taken  by  itself  this 
instance  might  be  regarded  as  an  illustration  of  the  relentless 
hatred  of  John,  which  became  traditional  at  St.  Albans.     Wendover 

—would  then  brush  aside  the  excuse  of  Longchamp's  excesses.  But 
the  other  instances  made  it  even  more  likely  that  Coggeshall  added 
the  excuse  later.  Wendover's  reading  is  of  about  the  same  length 
as  the  erasure  ;  and,  it  should  be  noted,  the  later  chronicler  was 

"not  in  the  habit  of  tampering  m  this  way  with  his  authority.  He 
did  not  alter  facts  in  passages  which  he  quoted  textually  ;  and  if  he 
wished  to  copy  some  statement,  even  in  the  middle  of  a  narrative 
taken  from  another  source,  he  generally  used  the  words  of  his 
authority.     It  is  with  reflective  or  narrative  passages  written  in 

"general  terms  that  he  took  liberties.     He  loved  to  make  changes 

-in  such  cases,  though  he  never  altered  the  sense. 

The  following  passages  illustrate  both  his  exactness   and   his 

*  Coggeshall,  p.  54  ;  Wendover,  i.  218. 

'  Coggeshall,  pp.  44-5  ;  Wendover,  i.  215.    Wendover  omits  two  folios  and  resumes 
■with  Coggeshall,  p.  49. 

*  This  vai'iant  is  found  in  the  St.  Victor  MS.  (flis^or.  de  France,  xviii.  71). 
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freedom  in  transcribing.  The  context  of  the  first  is  compiled  from 
Benedict  of  Peterborough  ;  that  of  the  second  is  based  on  Ralph  de 
Diceto  : — 


R.  CoGGESHAIili,  p.  27. 

Quae  persecutio  ludaeorum,  in 
ortu  iuhilaei  sui,  in  quo  aliquid 
divinae  clementiae  signum  aut  diu- 
turnae  captivitatis  reuiissionem  sibi 
fore  coelitus  venturam  interpreta- 
bantur,  vix  per  annum  nee  terrore 
regis  nee  imperiali  eius  edicto  con- 
quiescere  potuit. 

P.  31.  Interdixit  etiam^  ne  quis 
suorutn  exercitui  regis  victualia 
venderet,  aut  res  venales  exponeret. 
Cuius  animositatem  ac  detestandam 
inhumanitatem  rex  Ricardus  non 
aequo  animo  ferens,  praedictam 
insulam     armata     manu    viriliter 


R.  Wendover,  i.  166. 

Haec  persecutio  in  ortu  iuhilaei 
sui,  quern  annum  remissionis  appel- 
lant, inchoata  vix  per  annum  con- 
quiescere  potuit.  Nam  contraria 
ratione,  qui  debuit  eis  annus  esse 
remissionis,  factus  est  eis  iubilaeus 
confusionis. 

i.  192-3.  Interdixit  insuper  ne 
quis  svxyrum  exercitui  regis 
Anglortim  victualia  venderet  aut 
exponeret  res  venales,  unde  regis 
animum  ad  iracundiam  provocans 
compulit  ilium  ut  praefatam  ei 
iniuriam  irrogaret. 


aggressus  est. 

The  third  reference  to  John's  treachery  is  found  in  a  detailed 
account  of  Philip's  invasion  of  Normandy  in  1194,  a  simple  and 
straightforward  narrative  which  is  copied  by  Wendover  from  Cogges- 
hall  almost  word  for  word.  The  variant  reading  comes  at  the  end 
of  the  passage. 

R.  CoGGESHALL,  p.  62.  R.  Wendover,  i.  230. 

Civitatem  vero  Ebroicensem  idem  Civitatem  Ebroicensem  idem 
rex  cepit,  et  multam  tyrannidim  rex  cepit,  et  eam  etiam  comiti 
exercivit.  [lohanni]   ad  custodiendum    com- 

misit. 

The  words  in  italics  are  written  upon  an  erasure  in  Coggeshall.'" 
This  fact  presents  no  difficulty  in  the  case  of  the  proper  name,^* 
but  it  is  otherwise  with  the  other  words.  No  English  chronicler_ 
except  Wendover  tells  us  that  Philip  put  John  in  possession  of 
Evreux ;  ^^  and  on  a  priori  grounds  this  fact  would  be  more  likely 
to  be  known  by  the  well  informed  Essex  chronicler.  Wendover 
nowhere  else  depends  upon  private  or  unknown  sources  for  his 
history  of  these  years,  nor  does  he  correct  his  authorities  upon 
such  small  details.  On  the  other  hand  reasons  can  be  adduced 
for  the  erasure  in  the  Coggeshall  manuscript,  even  apart  from  the 

*  Scil.  the  lord  of  Cyprus. 

"  They  occur  in  the  St.  Victor  MS.  {Histor.  de  France,  xviii.  74). 

"  It  should  be  remembered  that  Wendover  retains  most  of  the  corrections  of  the 
Cottonian  autograph,  which  of  course  is  not  like  a  fair  copy,  and  contains  many 
changes  made  at  the  time  of  writing.  The  word  sexaginta  is  an  example  (Coggeshall, 
p.  32  ;  Wendover,  i.  195).     Like  Ebroicensem  it  is  written  upon  an  erasure  in  Coggeshall. 

'^  See  Luard's  note  to  Matthew  Paris,  ii.  402. 
VOL.    XXI. — NO.    LXXXII.  U 
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reflexion  cast  upon  John.  During  Kichard's  absence  the  count  of 
Evreux  died,  and  since  his  son  was  a  minor  the  honour  was  farmed 
by  Nicolas  de  la  Londe.'^  The  bishop  also  was  dead,  and  the 
bishop  elect  went  to  Germany,  presumably  to  get  confirmation 
from  the  king.  Evreux  was  without  a  head,  lay  or  clerical ; 
Philip  was  preparing  to  invade  Normandy,  and  the  Evrechin  lay 
full  in  his  way.  The  seneschal  of  Normandy  thereupon  sanc- 
tioned, if  he  did  not  actually  command,  ^^  the  formation  of  a  com- 
mune by  the  inhabitants  of  Evreux.  Adam  the  Englishman 
{Anglicus)  was  the  first  mayor,  and  under  his  leadership  the  citizens, 
who  were  also  in  league  with  the  neighbouring  towns, ^'  put 
their  city  into  a  state  of  defence.  The  men  of  Evreux  were  true 
Normans  in  spirit,  '^  but  their  efforts  were  in  vain.  In  February 
1194  Philip  invaded  Normandy  a  second  time,  and  on  this  occasion 
he  came  west  of  the  Vexin.  He  captured  Evreux,  Neubourg,  and 
Vaudreuil.^'^  Evreux,  as  Wendover  says,  was  given  in  charge  to 
John,  though  according  to  William  the  Breton  the  castle  was  ex- 
cepted.'^ William  is  the  authority  for  what  happened.  John  had 
already  ceded  the  Evrechin  to  Philip  in  January,'^  and  was  in 
Evreux  as  his  servant.  But  in  May  Kichard  landed  in  Normandy 
and  marched  to  the  relief  of  Verneuil.^'"  John  had  deceived  his 
father  and  brother ;  he  now  was  traitor  to  his  friend.     He  made 


'*  Rotuli  Scaccarii  Normanniae,  p.  157  ;  Stapleton's  Observations,  ii.  clxxi. 
'*  So  the  recognitors  said  later  (Stapleton,  ii.  clxxiv-v). 
'*  Bound,  Calendar  of  Documents  in  France,  i.  138,  no.  414. 

'*  This  is  illusti-ated  by  Ambroise's  poem  on  the  third  crusade,  L'Estoire  de  la 
Onerre  Sainte.  See  Gaston  Paris's  introduction,  p.  xi ;  cf.  Bound,  ante,  vol.  xviii. 
479. 

"  Coggeshall's  reference  to  the  capture  of  Evreux,  though  made  under  the  year 
1193,  is  in  the  form  of  an  addition  at  the  end  of  his  narrative.  He  agrees  with 
Howden  (iii.  205-7)  in  limiting  Philip's  operations  during  1193  to  Gisors,  the  Vexin, 
and  Bouen,  and  the  Bouen  chronicle,  whose  date  must  be  accepted,  implies  that  the 
siege  of  Bouen  took  up  most  of  the  time  of  this  campaign  (Histor.  de  France,  xviii. 
358).  Bigord's  narrative  is  inconsistent  as  well  as  opposed  to  these  authorities  (see 
Delaborde,  i.  126-7,  notes).  On  the  other  hand  Bigord  is  very  explicit,  and  as  a  monk 
of  St.  Denis  trustworthy  in  his  dates  of  Philip's  departures.  In  February  1194  the 
king  marched  into  the  Evrechin  (i.  125-6).  Three  months  later  he  invaded  Normandy 
again,  and  laid  siege  to  Verneuil  (i.  127,  revolutis  autem  tribus  mensibus,  vi  idus  maii, 
Philippus  rex  iterum  coUecto  exercitu  No7-manniam  intravit).  It  was  during  this 
interval  that  John  meditated  his  treachery. 
'"  PMlipp.  iv.  445  (ed.  Delaborde,  ii.  115). 

'  Attamen  Ebroicam  studio  maiore  refirmans 
Armis  et  rebus  et  bellatoribus  urbem 
Pluribus  instructam  donavit  amore  lohanni 
Ut  sibi  servet  eam ;  tamen  arcem  non  dedit  illi. 
Ille  dolo  plenus,  qui  patrem,  qui  modo  fratrem 
Prodiderat,  necnon  et  regis  proditor  esset,'  &c. 
'»  Teulet,  Layettes  du  Trisor  des  Chartes,  i.  175,  no.  412.     Cf.  Howden,  iii.  217. 
This  treaty  is  quite  distinct  fi-om  John's  agreement  with  Philip  a  year  earlier  (Howden, 
iii.  204  ;  Coggeshall,  p.  61 ;  B.  de  Diceto,  ii.  106). 

^  Howden,  iii.  251.     See  Miss  Norgate,  John  Lackland,  pp.  51-3. 
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his  peace  with  Richard,  massacred  the  French  in  Bvreux,  and  took 
possession  of  the  town.  Philip  marched  to  retake  it,  and  destroyed 
it.  Now,  when  we  remember  that  an  obscure  recognition  is  our 
authority  for  what  happened  in  Evreux  during  the  previous  years, 
we  cannot  wonder  that  few  people  knew  of  all  these  later  hurried 
events.  It  was  known  that  Philip  had  captured  Evreux ;  a  few 
knew  that  he  had  put  John  in  charge  of  the  town,  but  these  few 
would  hear  almost  immediately  that  Philip  had  treated  the  place 
with  great  severity.  Nearly  all  the  English  chroniclers  fail  to 
distinguish  the  events  of  February  and  May,  so  far  at  least  as 
Evreux  was  concerned.  There  is  no  cause  for  wonder  if  the 
_Coggeshall  chronicler  corrected  what  seemed  a  mistake  when  he 
went  over  his  work  later.  In  any  case  it  was  a  shameful  story,  to 
be  hushed  up  if  possible.  Richard,  says  William  the  Breton,  felt 
the  treachery  to  be  hateful,  even  though  he  benefited  by  it.^^  He 
must  have  seen  it  was  as  bad  as  the  deed  of  Gilbert  de  Vascoeuil 
the  year  before.  It  seems  incredible  that  such  a  story,  if  known 
at  all,  should  have  been  treated  so  barely,  and  kept  so  secretly,  at 
St.  Albans  ;  it  is  far  more  likely  that  Roger  of  Wendover  came 
across  the  reference  to  John  in  his  copy  of  Coggeshall,  and  tran- 
scribed it  without  question,  ignorant  of  the  whole  episode. 

An  examination  of  these  three  passages  therefore  proves  one 
of  two  things :  either  Roger  of  Wendover  goes  out  of  his  way, 
fin  a  manner  quite  unusual  for  him,  to  lay  stress  upon  John's 
treachery,  or,  as  is  much  more  probable,  he  preserves  some  early 
remarks  of  Coggeshall,  hostile  to  John,  which  were  erased  at  a 
later  period.  In  the  first  passage  quoted  the  second  conclusion 
is  almost  certain,  partly  because  of  the  nature  of  the  narrative, 
partly  because  the  St.  Victor  text  proves  that  while  the  erasure 
was  made  at  an  early  date  the  clumsy  addition  is  later,  though 
by  a  coeval  hand.  There  is  no  such  proof  in  the  two  other  cases 
that  the  erasures  and  additions  were  made  after  the  St.  Albans 
copy,  but  the  first  example,  together  with  external  considerations, 
justifies  a  similar  explanation  of  the  curious  variations  in  Wendover. 
In  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  Walter  of  Coventry  (ii.  Ixxx)  Stubbs 
draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  Ralph  of  Coggeshall 

in  his  annals  of  John's  reign  very  seldom  ventures  on  a  criticism  of  the 
king's  character,  although  he  speaks  without  any  reserve  of  his  acts.  The 
same  is  true  of  Roger  of  Wendover,  although  he  preserves  the  most  severe 
accusations  against  him  and  records  some  of  his  most  outrageous  actions, 
-and  true  also  of  the  work  of  the  canon  of  Barnwell. 

If  my  view  is  correct  this  reticence  may  perhaps  be  attributed, 
so  far  as  Coggeshall  is  concerned,  to  more  personal  reasons,  as  well 
as  to  the  political  indifference  suggested  by  Stubbs.     John's  reign 

2'  Philipp.  iv,  472. 
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was  not  altogether  a  bad  time  even  for  Cistercian  monasteries ; 
and  besides  the  king  was  apt  to  call  at  Coggeshall.^^  The  erasures 
were  probably  made  before  the  break  in  the  chronicle  in  1206  ; 
since  the  St.  Victor  original  was  copied  early,  although  later  than  the 
St.  Albans  text.^^  If  the  latter  was  copied  from  an  early  fragmentary 
transcript  of  the  Coggeshall  manuscript,  both  the  variations  in  the 
text,  and  Wendover's  disregard  of  the  chronicle  after  1195,  would 
be  explained.  As  has  been  pointed  out  the  writing  of  the  Cogges- 
hall manuscript  changes  at  this  date. 

The  suggestion  that  Wendover  used  a  partial  copy  rests  upon 
distinct  evidence,  and  would  not  be  impaired  by  the  proof  that  he 
also  used  the  Coggeshall  chronicle  for  later  years.  Indeed,  the 
probability  is  that,  as  the  Coggeshall  chronicle  was  written  up  from 
time  to  time  in  the  ordinary  way,  copies  were  made  and  distributed. 
This  seems  to  have  been  actually  the  case  with  the  original  of  the 
St.  Victor  text,  printed  in  the  Recueil  des  Historiens  de  France. 
The  break  in  this  text  at  1201  is  an  analogy  for  a  break  in  the  lost 
St.  Albans  copy  at  1195.  The  extracts  in  this  text  from  later 
sections  of  the  chronicle  are  paralleled  by  possible  traces  of  Coggeshall 
in  the  St.  Albans  compilation  Flores  Histonaruni.^*  During  the 
early  years  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  abbots  of  St,  Albans  were 
_collecting  historical  materials  in  their  scriptorium,  and  were 
probably  compiling  a  chronicle.  Since  the  Flores  seems  to  show 
traces  of  late  sections  of  the  Coggeshall  chronicle,  one  might  sup- 
pose that  the  first  compilers  received  the  earlier  sections  also.  Yet 
neither  Wendover,  who  entered  into  their  labours,  nor  Matthew 
Paris,^^  who  carried  on  his  work,  affords  clear  proof  that  this  was 

**  On  1  Jan.  1203-4  the  monks  of  Coggeshall  were  granted  a  licence  to  enclose  a 
f&rk  (Rot.  Chart,  p.  llih).  John  passed  through  Coggeshall  on  his  way  from  Col- 
chester to  Hedingham  on  16  Oct.  1205 ;  and  must  have  done  so  at  other  times  during 
his  frequent  journeys  in  Essex  (cf.  Pat.  Rolls,  p.  172).  John's  agents  too  were 
dangerous  (see  Coggeshall,  p.  102  sqq.) 

'^'.  See  above,  p.  287,  note  5.  The  St.  Victor  MS.  contains  additions  not  found  in 
Wendover,  and  disregards  erasures  (cf.  notes  in  Coggeshall,  pp.  63,  65).  Only  once 
does  it  omit  an  addition  known  to  Wendover  (p.  53 ;  Wendover,  i.  218),  and  this  is 
obviously  an  oversight. 

^*  Flores  Historiarum,  ed.  Luard,  i.  xxxvii.  Of  these  references  I  should 
dispute  ii.  130,  which,  as  ii.  168,  was  probably  taken  from  some  official  roU  ;  ii.  118, 
though  not  quite  convincing,  adds  weight  to  the  theory  of  a  transcript  to  1201 ;  the  rest 
are  all  after  1214,  and  some  at  least  (ii.  170-2)  look  like  transcripts  from  official 
documents. 

"  Matthew  Paris's  revision  of  Wendover  is  important  in  this  connexion.  Before 
1195  he  makes  one  addition  from  Coggeshall  (Chr.  Mai.  ii.  405).  There  is  only  one 
possible  piece  of  plagiarism,  not  very  obvious,  between  1195  and  1201  in  his  revision,  an 
account  of  the  preacher  Fulk  of  Neuilly  (ii.  440).  It  may,  however,  be  used  in  support 
of  the  existence  of  a  St.  Albans  copy  of  Coggeshall  from  1195  to  1201.  After  this  date 
there  is,  again,  only  one  trace  of  a  Coggeshall  manuscript  in  Paris's  revision ;  this  is  a 
summary  of  events  under  the  year  1204  (ii.  488).  One  of  the  incidents  is  thus  given 
by  Paris  :  '  Abbatia  Belli  Loci  regis  fundata  est  secundum  unum  historiographum.' - 
This  looks  like  a  direct  reference  to  Coggeshall  (p.  146).  Yet  the  foundation  of 
Beaulieu,  together  with  other  facts  introduced  by  Paris,  is  also  mentioned  under  1204 
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the  case.  Both  cease  really  to  use  the  chronicle  after  1195.  It 
remains  to  examine  possible  traces  of  a  Coggeshall  text  in  Wendover 
after  this  date. 

As  we  have  seen^^  there  is  another  break  in  the  Coggeshall 
manuscript  early  in  1202,  just  after  the  place  where  the  St.  Victor 
copy  breaks  off.  Since  Wendover  does  not  write  independently  till 
he  reaches  this  year  we  should  expect  free  use  of  this  section, 
although  we  have  found  that  he  used  a  different  and  earlier  copy 
than  the  writer  of  the  St.  Victor  manuscript.^'^  But  there  is  only 
one  passage  which  is  similar  in  both  Coggeshall  and  Wendover 
between  1195  and  1202.  Both  use  like  phrases  to  describe  the 
great  storms  of  the  summer  of  1201. 

K.  Coggeshall,  p.  129.  R.  Wendover,  i.  312. 

In     crastino     post     nativitatem  Hoc  anno  horrendae  tempestates, 

sancti  lohannis  suborta  est   saeva      tom^rwa,  coruscationes,  grandines  et 
tempestas  tonitruum,  fulminum,  et     pluviarum     inundationos     mentes 
grandinum,  cum  pluvia  vehementi ;      hominum  concusserunt,  et   damna 
quae  magnam  fecit  stragem  homi-      multa  in  locis  plurimis  intulerunt. 
num,  animalium,  segetum,  domo- 
rum  incensionem,   arborum    evul- 
sionem  pluribus  in  locis. 

The  resemblance  seems  striking  at  first  sight,  and  Wendover  may 
of  course  be  summarising  Coggeshall.  But  several  considerations 
forbid  us  to  assert  this  definitely.  Wendover  speaks  of  storms 
in  a  context  derived  from  Howden  and  Diceto,  while  Coggeshall 
describes  a  particular  storm  on  a  specified  day.  Other  chroniclers 
in  various  parts  of  England  notice  this  violent  and  impressive 
tempest.  The  annals  of  Waverley,  indeed,  give  a  date  a  fortnight 
later.^^  Moreover  the  words  are  not  by  any  means  identical  in 
both  Coggeshall  and  Wendover,  and  if  we  think  of  the  limitations 
•of  medieval  Latin,  and  especially  of  the  monastic  vocabulary,  we 
should  find  it  hard  to  inquire  how  Wendover  or  his  St.  Albans 
authority  could  have  described  these  phenomena  except  in  some 
such  terms.  If  Wendover  had  the  Coggeshall  chronicle  by  him  for 
these  years  it  is  strange  that  he  only  used  it  once  to  describe  a 
storm  which  he  and  his  fellows  must  have  remembered  perfectly 
well. 

The  influence  of  Coggeshall  after  1201  is  even  more  doubtful. 
Luard's  view  is  that 

after  the  end  of  Hoveden's  history,  or  the  year  1202,  though  Coggeshall 
is  occasionally  used,  Wendover  is  an  original  authority ;  at  least  I  can 

in  the  annals  of  Waverley  {Av/n.  Mon.  ii.  256).  On  the  whole,  in  the  absence  of  a 
-manuscript  like  the  St.  Albans  copy  of  Diceto  (Royal  MS.  13,  E.  6)  it  is  impossible  to 
prove  that  even  Matthew  Paris  knew  Coggeshall  after  1195. 

^^  P.  286,  note  2.  27  g^e  above,  p.  292  and  note  24. 

*'  On  8  July  tempestas  exorta  grandinis  et  pluviae  {Ann.  Monast,  ii.  253).  Of. 
also  one  of  Wendover's  authorities,  Kalph  de  Diceto  (ii.  172-3). 
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trace  his  work  to  no  known  source.  Some  of  his  facts  will  be  found 
in  the  writer  published  by  Mr.  Stubbs  under  the  name  of  Walter  of 
Coventry.  But  I  do  not  think  that  he  was  known  to  Wendover.  The 
only  instance  in  which  the  language  of  the  two  writers  is  identical  is  in 
the  account  of  the  council  held  by  the  legate  Romanus  at  Lyons  or  Bourges, 
which  was  probably  taken  by  each  writer  from  some  other  source.^^ 

In  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume  even  a 
common  origin  other  than  personaJ  information  for  the  similarities 
between  Coggeshall  and  Wendover  after  1202.  And  Wendover's 
-omissions  are  more  remarkable  than  any  of  these  similarities.  It  is 
almost  incredible  that,  if  he  had  possessed  a  copy  of  the  Coggeshall 
account  of  Arthur's  death  and  other  events  of  John's  early  years  as 
king,  he  would  not  have  used  it.  But  for  all  these  he  goes  to  other 
authorities,  often  more  meagre  and  much  less  vivid. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  parallels  detected  by  Luard. 
It  should  be  noticed  that  there  are  no  more  passages  common  to 
both  chronicles  : — 

(a)  Instances  of  Verbal  Similarity. — Coggeshall's  long  account  of 
Arthur  differs  greatly  from  the  shorter  and  more  positive  story  told 
by  Wendover;  but  both  say  that  John  shut  up  his  nephew  in 
Rouen,  and  Luard  implies  that  Wendover  here  copied  from 
Coggeshall.^" 

R.  Coggeshall,  p.  143.  R.  Wendover,  i.  316. 

Arturus  a  Falesia  usque  Rotho-  Audiens  autem  haec  [Arthur's 
magum  producitur,  et  in  turri  protestations  of  his  rights]  rex 
Rothomagensi  retruditur  sub  cus-  lohannes  perturbatus  est  valde, 
todia  Roberti  de  Veteri  ponte.  praecepitque    ut     Arthurus     apud 

Rothomagum  mitteretur,  et  ibi  in 
arce  nova  retrusus  sub  arctiori 
custodia  servaretur. 

Except  for  the  remark  that  Arthur  was  thrusf  into  the  tower 
at  Rouen  sub  custodia  the  chroniclers  differ,  and  Wendover  follows 
quite  different  authorities.  Either  the  agreement  in  this  respect  is 
a  coincidence,  the  result  perhaps  of  popular  talk  ;  or  we  have  here 
to  assume  that  Wendover  had  abandoned  Coggeshall  as  an  authority, 
but  took  the  trouble  to  pick  out  small  details  from  his  chronicle. 
It  is  hard  to  see  why  such  a  favourite  author  should  be  discarded. 
In  any  case  it  is  a  dangerous  conclusion  when  we  find  that  there 
-are  but  two  cases  of  verbal  similarity  after  1201.  The  only  other 
instance  is  still  more  accidental.  Both  writers  tell  the  story  of 
the  siege  of  Chateau-Gaillard   quite   differently  and   in  different 

^  Mat.  Paris,  Chron.  Mai.  ii.  xii-xiii. 

^"  It  is  not  always  easy  to  know  whether  Luard  implies  that  Wendover  copied,  or 
is  simply  pointing  out  a  resemblance ;  but  one  cannot  do  better  than  follow  his 
careful  notes. 

"  Retrusus  '  =  inclusus)  was  an  early  monastic  word  (see  Du  Cange,  s.s.inclusi). 
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language.  Each  might  be  compared  with  the  annals  of  Waverley 
as  profitably  as  with  the  other.^^  Both,  however,  include  an 
explanatory  sentence.  Coggeshall  says,  qitae  castella  rex  Ricardus 
cum  maximis  sumptibus  construxerat ;  Wendover  says,  quod  rex 
Eicardus  a  fundavientis  construxerat. 

(b)  Details  common  to  both  Wendover  and  Coggeshall. — There  are 
two  references  to  the  death  of  distinguished  men ;  these,  if  not 
notorious,  as  they  must  have  been,  would  be  known  from  any 
mortuary  roU.^^  The  chroniclers  sometimes  agree  in  their  ac- 
counts of  the  details  in  military  campaigns.  In  one  case  there  is 
similarity  of  order  as  well  as  episode.  This  is  the  narrative  of 
Philip's  invasion  of  Normandy  in  1202.  But  here  it  is  Wendover 
who  is  fuller,  and  contains  details  omitted  by  Coggeshall,  such 
as  the  capture  of  Eadepont  and  the  flooding  of  Gournai.^''  In 
another  case  there  is  a  certain  similarity  of  detail,  but  the  stress 
is  laid  diiferently  ;  Wendover  gives  a  bald  statement  of  Philip's 
retreat  from  Arques,  while  Coggeshall  is  not  only  fuller  but  gives 
also  a  description  of  events  at  Mirabel  which  is  not  in  Wendover 
at  all.^^  Although  both  lay  stress  upon  John's  proposed  expedi- 
tion in  1205,  and  give  the  same  date  for  the  capture  of  Hubert  de 
Burgh  at  Chinon,^^  they  refer  to  it  quite  differently.  All  these 
similarities  and  variations  in  combination  prove  in  reality  the 
existence  of  independent  accounts,  which  gain  rather  than  lose 
value  by  this  mingling  of  common  fact  and  individual  description. 
It  is  only  when  we  can  compare  two  contemporary  first-hand 
authorities  that  we  realise  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the 
medieval  chronicle.  It  is  too  essentially  incomplete  to  be  accurate ; 
yet  it  is  so  near  the  heart  of  things,  is  the  result  of  so  many 
influences,  that  it  is  essentially  true.  If  every  piece  of  news  that 
reached  an  English  abbey  and  is  recorded  could  be  traced  to  its 
source  we  should  find  their  errors  as  natural  and  instructive  as 
their  accuracy.^' 

'^  Coggeshall,  p.  144 ;  Wendover,  i.  318 ;  Ann.  Mon.  il.  255-6. 

''  The  death  of  Geoffrey  of  Winchester,  and  the  succession  of  Peter  des  Roches 
(Coggeshall,  pp.  151,  162;  Wendover,  ii.  9;  Mat.  Paris,  ii.  489;  also  the  Barnwell 
chronicler  in  W.  Coventry,  ii.  197,  and  the  Waverley  annals  in  Ann.  Mon.  ii.  256) ; 
the  death  of  Hubert  of  Canterbury  at  Tenham  (Coggeshall,  pp.  156-61 ;  Wendover 
ii.  10  ;  Mat.  Paris,  ii.  492). 

=•*  Coggeshall,  p.  136  ;  Wendover,  i.  313 ;  Mat.  Paris,  ii.  477.    Cf.  Rigord,  i.  152, 158. 

^^  Coggeshall,  p.  138  ;  Wendover,  i.  315  ;  Mat.  Paris,  ii.  479.  See  Ann.  Mon. 
ii.  254. 

'"  Coggeshall,  pp.  154-5  ;  Wendover,  ii.  10  ;  Mat.  Paris,  ii.  490. 

"  Separate  accounts  of  the  hard  frost  and  dearth  of  1204-5,  with  local  variations, 
are  given  by  Coggeshall  (p.  151)  and  Wendover  (ii.  9  ;  Mat.  Paris,  ii.  490).  The  annals 
of  Winchester  point  out  what  one  would  expect  in  winter,  that  the  cold  was  felt  in 
pluribus  locis  Angliae  {Ann.  Mon.  ii.  79  ;  see  also  p.  256).  The  accounts  of  Philip's 
negotiations  with  Norman  towns  in  1204  also  invite  comparison.  They  are  suggestive 
and  interesting,  because  of  their  differences,  which  might  be  traced  to  their  causes. 
Coggeshall  here  is  undoubtedly  more  correct  (Coggeshall,  p.  145 ;  cf.  Layettes,  no. 
716,  p.  250.     Wendover,  i.  319  ;  cf.  Delisle,  Cartulavre  Nm-mand,  no.  74,  p.  14). 
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As  years  ^  went  by  Wendover  of  course  became  more  inde- 
pendent. But  he  had  some  independent  authority  for  the  first 
years  of  the  century.  I  will  refer,  in  conclusion,  to  the  appear- 
ance of  Eobert  fitz  Walter  in  the  pages  of  Coggeshall  and  Wend- 
over in  connexion  with  two  critical  episodes  in  the  life  of  that 
great  baron.  A  reader  of  the  story  in  1212  which  describes  the 
Welsh  invasion,  John's  activity  at  Nottingham,  and  the  supposed 
baronial  conspiracy  must  feel  that  the  parallel  narratives  of  Cogges- 
hall and  Wendover,  with  their  general  agreement,  are  yet  absolutely 
independent  of  each  other.'**  And  at  an  earlier  time  we  get  a  hint 
of  how  this  independence  could  exist  under  less  likely  conditions. 
Both  chronicles  describe  the  surrender  of  Vaudreuil  by  Eobert  fitz 
Walter  and  Saer  de  Quinci,  but  in  quite  different  language. 
Coggeshall  adds  a  comment,  Ex  qua  re  facti  sunt  in  derisum  et  in 
opprobrium  omni  populo  utriusque  regni,  canticum  eorum  tota  die?^ 
There  is  a  quotation  from  the  Vulgate  here,  and  the  words  cannot 
be  pressed  very  far.^^  On  the  other  hand  the  constant  Norman 
_French  wars  had  intensified  the  feeling  that  treachery  was  the 
blackest  of  all  crimes.  The  traitors  of  these  times  were  the  theme 
of  all  men ;  their  memory  was  perpetuated  in  strange  ways. 
Gilbert  de  Vascoeuil's  treachery  is  recorded  in  a  Norman  law  book.*' 
King  John,  whose  betrayal  of  Evreux  was  so  well  forgotten,  dates 
a  charter  *  in  the  year  in  which  Count  Eobert  of  Sees  betrayed  us 
at  Alen9on.'  *^  There  is  no  cause  for  wonder  if  the  surrender  of 
Vaudreuil  aroused  similar  suspicions,  if  the  names  of  Eobert  fitz 
Walter  and  Saer  de  Quinci  were  given  an  evil  place  in  popular 
doggerel.  We  know  that  indignation  was  so  general  that  the  two 
leaders  found  it  expedient  to  procure  a  testimonial  to  their  good 
faith  from  the  king."*'  And  who  would  hear  the  jeers  at  the 
prowess  of  a  great  Essex  baron  **  sooner  than  the  monks  of 
Coggeshall?  As  the  news  was  carried  along  the  great  north-west 
road  who  would  record  it  more  willingly  than  the  curious  scribes 
of  St.  Albans  ?  F.  M.  Powicke. 

*'  Coggeshall,  pp.  164-5  ;  Wendover,  ii.  61 ;  Mat.  Paris,  ii.  534.  If  Coggeshall  was 
copied  at  all  he  was  copied  by  the  Barnwell  chronicler  (W.  Coventry,  ii.  206-7).  Cf. 
also  Ann.  Mon.  ii.  268  ;  Rot.  Pat.  p.  101. 

»»  Coggeshall,  p.  143  ;  Wendover,  i.  317  ;  Mat.  Paris,  ii.  481. 

*"  Lament,  iii.  14.     The  Editor  of  this  Review  kindly  called  my  attention  to  this. 

"  Tardif,  Coutumiers  de  Normandie  (Soc.  de  I'Histoire  de  Normandie),  i.  108, 
and  0.  Ixiv. 

*'  Round,  Calendar  of  Documents,  i.  131,  no.  891. 

**  Eot.  Pat.  ed.  Hardy,  p.  31.  Miss  Norgate  seems  to  me  to  take  this  opprobrium 
too  seriously.  There  was  no  need  for  John  to  buy  back  the  friendship  of  men  with 
whom  he  had  not  quarrelled.  The  letters  patent  say  that  John  advised  them  to 
surrender  the  castle,  and  are  at  least  as  likely  to  be  true  as  English  gossip.  If 
they  were  traitors  John's  policy  was  surely  to  seize  their  English  lands,  as  he  did  in 
other  cases,  not  to  take  them  back  into  favour  because  they  had  no  lands  in  Normandy, 
certainly  not  to  tell  such  an  extraordinary  lie.     See  John  Lackland,  p.  292. 

"  Round,  ante,  vol.  xix.  710. 
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Tke  St.  Albans  Council  of  121  t,. 

Mr.  H.  W.  C.  Davis  has  recently  commented  ^  on  the  following 
passage  in  the  chronicle  of  Roger  of  Wendover : — 

In  crastino  autem  misit  rex  literas  ad  omnes  uicecomites  regni  Anglie 
precipiens,  ut  de  singulis  dominicorum  suorum  uillis  quatuor  legales 
homines  cum  preposito,  apud  Sanctum  Albanum  pridie  nonas  Augusti 
facerent  conuenire,  ut  per  illos  et  alios  ministros  sues  de  damnis 
singulorum  episcoporum  et  ablatis  certitudinem  inquireret  et  quid 
singulis  deberetur.2 

He  accepts  the  statement  as  generally  correct ;  but,  contending 
that  it  requires  some  emendation,  proposes  to  place  the  words  apud 
Sanctum  Albanum  pridie  nonas  Augusti  after  the  words  et  alios 
ministros  suos.  His  chief  objection  to  the  existing  text  is  that  the 
four  men  and  the  reeve  not  being  ministers  of  the  king,  the  word 
illos  must  be  intended  to  refer  to  uicecomites.  His  explanation  of 
the  passage  is  that  the  sheriffs  were  ordered  to  summon  four  men 
and  the  reeve  from  the  royal  demesnes,  in  different  counties,  and 
learn  from  them  the  truth  about  the  bishops'  losses ;  and  that  the 
sheriffs  and  their  ministers  were  then  to  assemble  at  St.  Albans 
to  report  the  results  of  their  inquiries  to  a  council.  If  this  simple 
emendation  disposes  of  Mr.  Davis's  difficulty,  it  creates  another 
difficulty  which  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  equally  great.  From 
a  comparison  of  various  similar  documents  we  should  expect  the 
original  writ  to  the  sheriffs  to  specify  the  purpose  for  which  the 
four  men  and  the  reeve  were  to  be  summoned,  and  also  to  contain 
a  summons  to  the  sheriffs  to  make  known  the  results  of  their 
inquiries.  Mr.  Davis's  revised  text  looks  less  like  an  abstract  of 
a  royal  writ  than  the  text  which  he  has  revised.  "While  fully 
agreeing  with  him  that  the  received  text  of  the  passage  is  un- 
satisfactory I  suggest  that  an  explanation  can  be  found  which  will 
make  his  emendation  unnecessary. 

In  my  view  the  chief  difficulty  which  the  passage  presents  is 
that  it  reads  as  though  it  were  from  the  king's  demesnes  that  the 
four  men  and  the  reeve  were  to  be  summoned.  Surely  to  summon 
representatives  from  the  king's  demesnes,  who  could  have  no 
special  knowledge  of  the  bishops'  losses,  would  have  been  a  very 
unusual  proceeding.  No  other  instance  has  yet  been  cited  of  the 
men  of  the  king's  demesnes  being  used  for  making  inquiries  into 
a  matter  with  which  they  were  in  no  way  concerned.  Jurors  in  the 
thirteenth  century  were  looked  upon  rather  as  witnesses  than 
judges  of  facts.  If  the  king  had  really  wished  to  acquire  informa- 
tion  from  thoroughly  disinterested   persons   would  he  not    have 

•  Ante,  vol.  xx.  p.  289,  April  1905.  «  Vol.  iii.  p.  261,  ed.  H.  O.  Coxe. 
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summoned  twelve  or  more  knights  for  the  inquiry  from  each  of  the 
shires  ?  Moreover  in  some  counties  the  king  had  many  demesne 
manors,  and  in  others  he  had  but  few.  Is  it  likely  that  if  he 
wished  to  summon  disinterested  jurors  he  would  have  employed 
bodies  of  men  varying  considerably  in  number  in  different  counties  ? 
And,  if  such  a  procedure  had  been  adopted,  a  later  day  would  have 
been  fixed  for  making  the  returns ;  for  the  writ,  according  to 
Wendover,  was  dated  21  July,  and  it  would  have  been  almost 
impossible  for  the  sheriffs  to  have  completed  their  inquiries  by 
4  Aug.  The  very  words  *  vills  of  the  king's  demesnes '  are  of 
doubtful  significance.  Are  they  to  be  taken  to  include  all  the 
lands  which  happened  to  be  in  the  king's  possession  at  the  time, 
or  to  refer  exclusively  to  the  ancient  demesnes  of  the  crown  ? 
These  ancient  demesnes,  which  had  enjoyed  from  old  time 
considerable  immunities,  are  not  bodies  which  we  should  expect  to 
find  saddled  with  the  burden  of  a  special  inquiry.  Lastly,  is  it 
likely  that  if  the  king  had  really  summoned  four  men  and  the  reeve 
from  each  of  the  vills  of  his  demesnes  he  would  have  said  nothing 
about  the  royal  boroughs  ? 

If,  however,  we  dismiss  the  reading  of  the  passage  which 
represents  the  inquisitions  as  about  to  be  made  by  the  men  of  the 
king's  demesnes  we  are  still  bound  to  seek  some  other  explanation 
which  will  not  involve  the  rejection  of  the  whole  passage.  Koger 
of  Wendover  is  scarcely  likely  to  have  invented  his  account  of  the 
method  of  inquiring  into  the  bishops'  losses ;  it  is  far  more  likely 
that  he  has  been  misunderstood,  owing  to  some  small  and  careless 
error  in  composition  or  transcription.  Now  it  would  have  been 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  time  for  the  king  to 
summon  representatives  from  the  bishops'  lands  to  give  him 
information  about  the  bishops'  losses.  There  would  have  been 
nothing  extraordinary  in  the  reeve  and  four  men  being  summoned 
for  this  purpose  from  each  episcopal  manor  ;  nor  in  the  reeve  and 
the  four  men  being  assisted  by  other  ministers  of  the  bishop,  such 
as  his  bailiffs,  stewards,  and  receivers.  The  passage  can  be  made 
to  read  in  this  sense  by  changing  suorum  into  episcopoinim. 
Perhaps  the  best  suggestion  with  respect  to  the  correct  reading  is 
that  the  chronicler  has  abstracted  the  writ  to  the  sheriffs  without 
proper  care.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  writ  contained  a  recital 
that  the  bishops  had  sustained  divers  losses  and  injuries  by  reason 
of  the  king's  conduct,  and  it  may  well  be  that  the  word  suorum  was 
actually  in  the  original  writ  and  there  referred  to  the  word  episcopi 
in  the  recital.  If  so  the  chronicler  has  omitted  the  recital  for  the 
sake  of  brevity,  without  seeing  that  in  consequence  of  this  omission 
the  material  part  of  the  writ  requires  some  trifling  emendation. 
The  exact  nature  of  the  chronicler's  error  is  a  matter  of  little 
importance  if  it  once  be  admitted  that  a  verbal  alteration  in  his 
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text  is  quite  sufficient  to  make  it  record  a  proceeding  of  ordinary 
occurrence  instead  of  one  which  is  almost  incredible. 

If  my  view  of  the  meaning  of  the  passage  be  accepted, 
Mr.  Davis's  emendation  becomes  unnecessary,  for  there  can  be  no 
serious  objection  to  the  reeves  of  the  bishops  being  described  as 
ministri.  On  the  same  hypothesis  the  history  of  the  council  may 
be  stated  briefly  as  follows :  On  21  July  the  king  ordered  four  men 
and  the  reeve  from  each  of  the  episcopal  manors  to  a  council  to  be 
held  at  St.  Albans  on  4  Aug.  They  were  to  come  pursuant  to 
the  summons  for  the  sole  purpose  of  giving  information  about  the 
bishops'  losses  ;  their  function  was  probably  to  make  presentments 
rather  than  to  act  as  jurors.  The  council  itself  may  from  the  first 
have  been  intended  to  transact  other  business,  as  nothing  is  said 
in  the  chronicle  of  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  called,  and  when  it 
met  it  certainly  concerned  itself  with  the  general  state  of  the  realm. 
The  information  which  was  brought  was  not  of  such  a  character 
that  the  sums  of  money  which  the  king  was  to  pay  to  the  bishops 
could  be  then  and  there  determined.  Nor  is  this  surprising ;  the 
four  men  and  the  reeve  from  each  manor  and  the  bishops'  ministers 
were  necessary  but  not  unbiassed  witnesses  to  prove  the  bishops' 
losses.  Their  statements  required  sifting.  Accordingly  on  31 
Aug.  the  sheriff  of  Somerset  and  Dorset  was  directed  to  summon 
three  named  persons  on  the  day  and  to  the  place  which  the  bishop 
of  Bath  should  make  known  to  him,  in  order  that  they  might  hear 
an  inquisition  concerning  the  losses  of  the  bishops  and  clerks  and 
all  ecclesiastical  men  which  was  to  be  made  before  the  clerks  of  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  appointed  for  the  purpose.^  Similar 
writs  were  sent  on  the  same  day  to  the  other  sheriffs.  These  and 
two  writs  *  of  which  one  bears  no  date  and  the  other  that  of  6  Oct. 
show  that  inquisitions  were  held  in  each  diocese  before  a  board 
consisting  of  two  or  three  representatives  of  the  king  and  some 
clerks  of  the  archbishop,  and  that  the  inquiries  were  long  and 
troublesome.  There  is,  however,  nothing  in  the  writs  which  is  in- 
consistent with  four  men  and  the  reeve  having  been  summoned 
from  each  episcopal  manor  to  attend  the  council  of  St.  Albans 
on  the  preceding  4  Aug. 

G.  J.  Turner. 

'  Foedera  (Eecord  edition),  i.  114.  Rot.  Litt.  Claus.  i.  164.  This  enquiry  was 
not  confined  to  the  bishops'  losses.  The  words  of  the  writ  are  as  follows :  ad  aitdien- 
dam  inquisicionem  de  ahlatis  et  dampnis  episcoporum  et  clericorum  et  omnium 
uiroruvi  ecclesiasticorum  et  aliorum  negotium  ecclesie  contigentium  faciendam,. 

*  Ibid.  i.  165. 
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Henry,  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  Edward  IV. 

In  December  1462  the  earl  of  Warwick  was  conducting  a  campaign 
against  the  Northumberland  castles  which  were  still  holding 
out  for  Henry  VI.  On  Christmas  Eve  the  defenders  of  Bam- 
borough  and  Dunstanborough  agreed  to  surrender  to  the  earl 
on  terms  which  included  a  provision  that  Sir  Ralph  Percy  should 
have  custody  of  both  castles  after  he  had  renounced  the  cause 
of  King  Henry  and  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Edward  IV. 
Immediately  after  the  surrender,  therefore,  Percy  and  the  duke  of 
Somerset,  Henry  Beaufort,  were  conducted  to  Durham,  where 
Edward  had  been  detained  by  an  attack  of  measles,  and  there  they 
took  the  oath  to  the  Yorkist  king.  Percy  was  then  given  the  com- 
mand he  had  been  promised  ;  but  three  or  four  months  later,  when 
an  army  of  Scots  and  Frenchmen,  acting  in  the  name  of  Henry  VI, 
appeared  before  Bamborough  he  surrendered  the  castle  to  them  and 
declared  again  for  Henry.  The  duke  of  Somerset  meanwhile  had 
accompanied  Edward  to  London  and  was  being  treated  with' marked 
graciousness.  Edward  desired  to  make  it  quite  evident  that  he 
harboured  no  distrust  of  him.  On  10  March  1463  the  duke  was 
granted  a  general  pardon,^  and  when  parliament  met,  at  the  end  of 
April,  he  was  restored  to  his  '  name,  state,  stile,  honour  and 
dignite.'  ^  He  also  received  gifts  of  money  from  the  king.  First 
lOOi.,  then  40^.,  then  lOZ.,  then  40  marks,  then  50Z.  were  paid  to 
him  at  the  exchequer  by  the  king's  orders  before  the  end  of  March.' 
Moreover  an  annuity  was  settled  upon  him,  and  another  was  settled 
upon  his  mother,  Eleanor  Beauchamp,  duchess  of  Somerset. 
The  annuity  of  the  duchess  of  Somerset,  which  amounted  to 
222Z.  4».  6c?.,  was  granted  on  30  March,*  and  it  may  be  assumed  that 
the  duke's  annuity  was  granted  at  or  about  the  same  time.  Wark- 
worth  states  that  the  duke's  annuity  amounted  to  1,000Z.,  *  whereof 
he  was  not  payede,'  while  William  of  Worcester,  who  can  generally 
be  relied  on,  states  that  rex  Edwardus  hahuit  ipsum  valde  carum 
et  dedit  sibi  xx.  marcas  qualibet  septimana  pro  expensis.  The  first 
of  the  two  following  documents  shows,  however,  that  in  reality  the 
duke's  annuity  amounted  to  exactly  222/.,  being  less  by  4s.  6d. 
than  his  mother's  annuity.  This  warrant  is  dated  22  June  1463. 
The  next  day,  23  June,  apparently  in  pursuance  of  the  warrant, 
40Z.  were  paid  to  the  duke,^  but  the  Issue  Rolls  record  no  further 
disbursements  to  him  after  that  date.  Before  the  end  of  the  year 
he  fled  north  and,  as  Percy  had  done  before  him,  declared  again 

'  Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls,  1461-7,  p.  261.  ^  Rot.  Pari.  v.  511. 

^  Issue  Koll,  Michaelmas,  2  Edw.  IV,  27  Jan.,  14  and  23  March. 

*  Cal.  of  Pat.  Rolls,  1461-7,  p.  263. 

*  Issue  Roll,  Easter,  3  Edw.  IV,  23  June. 
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for  Henry.  The  second  document  given  below  is  of  interest 
because  it  shows  that  the  duchess  of  Somerset  received  but  20Z. 
of  her  annuity,  and  that  she  suffered  imprisonment  after  her  son's 
flight.  Less  than  two  months  after  the  duchess  sent  this  piteous 
appeal  to  King  Edward  the  Lancastrian  forces  were  defeated  in  the 
battle  of  Hexham  and  the  duke  of  Somerset  was  captured  and 
executed.  Cora  L.  Scofield. 

I 

Warrants  for  Issues  (Exchequer  of  Eeceipt),  3  Edw.  IV. 

Edward  by  pe  grace  of  God  kyng  of  Englande  and  of  ffraunce  &  Lord 
of  Irlande.  To  ]>6  Tresourer  &  Chamber layns  of  our  Eschequier  gretyng. 
We  wolle  &  charge  you  that  ye  do  pays  in  all  godely  haste  possible  vnto 
our  right  trusty  &  welbeloued  Cousyn  Henri  Duk  of  Somerset  of  suche 
Eeceytis  as  ye  haue  &  shall  mowe  haue  to  vs  belongyng  ccxxij  li.  which 
we  haue  graunted  hym  of  our  synguler  grace  to  his  propre  vse  for  |)at  he 
as  yit  stondeth  destitute  of  cxj  li.  which  he  afore  seisons  hath  had  & 
receyued  yerely  at  pe  fest  of  Estre  at  ])e  Eecept  of  our  Eschequier  aforsaid 
by  pe  handes  of  ]>e  Tresourer  and  Chamberlayns  of  j)e  same  ^an  for  ye 
tyme  beyng.  And  of  cxj  li.  which  he  afore  tymes  hath  had  yerely  at  pe 
said  feste  of  our  petit  Custume  of  London  by  pe  handes  of  j^e  Collectours 
of  pe  same  for  )>at  tyme  beyng.  And  thees  our  Ifes  shall  be  yo''  suffisant 
warrant  &  discharge  ayenst  vs  in  that  behalue.  Yeuen  vnder  our  Priue 
seal  at  our  Paloys  of  Westm  the  xxij  Day  of  Juyn.  The  thrid  yere  of 
our  Eegne.  • 

Brewester. 
II 
Signed  Bills  (Chancery),  series  I.  file  1494,  no.  3953. 

To  the  kynge  oure  liege  lorde. 

Memorandum  quod  xxvij  die  marcij  anno  &c.  quarto  ista  billa  liberata 
fuit  domino  Cancellario  Anglie  apud  Westmonasterium  exequend' 

[Sign  manual] 

Eight  humbly  bisecheth  and  sheweth  vnto  youre  highnesse  your  true 
liegewoman  pore  prisoner  and  contynuell  Oratrice  Alianore  Duchesse  of 
Somerset  whiche  longe  tyme  by  youre  high  commaundment  hath  been 
and  is  vnder  arrest  and  in  warde  giltles  god  knoweth  an[d  many''  tjymes 
by  persones  not  wele  disposed  to  her  vnknowen  hath  been  in  ieopartie  of 
her  lyf  [rob]  bed  ^  and  spoyled  in  suche  wise  as  she  was  like  to  haue 
perisshed  for  lakke  of  sustenance  had  not  dyuers  persones  of  their  verray 
pite  and  tendernesse  releued  and  comforted  her  wherfore  it  hath  liked 
youre  seid  highnesse  of  your  habundant  and  speciall  grace  to  graunte  to 
youre  seid  Oratrice  by  youre  Ires  patentes  ccxxij  li.  iiij  s.  vj  d.  for  terme 
of  her  lyf  to  be  had  and  taken  yerly  of  youre  pety  custume  in  London 
and  at  your  receyt  wherof  she  hath  receyued  no  peny  nor  can  as  yet  but 
XX  [li.^]  Also  that  the  value  of  suche  lifelode  as  she  within  iiij  yeres  last 
passed  and  afore  had  for  her  sustenance  and  nowe  therof  receyueth  no 

profites  atteyned  to  the  somme  of  niiij  li.  and  more  yerly  and  the  value 

of  suche  lifelode  as  remayneth  in  her  handes  for  her  sustenance  excedeth 

*  The  manuscript  is  torn  here. 
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litill  the  somme  of  xlviij  li.  yerly  the  ffermours  tenantes  and  occupiours 
wherof  take  the  seid  arrest  notwithstondynge  youre  goode  grace  to  her 
shewed  for  an  emprisonment  wherfore  they  deny  and  be  not  willynge  to 
contente  their  dutees  to  her  seiynge  that  they  woll  knowe  who  shall  be 
their  lorde  or  lady  first  And  also  that  vitaillers  and  crafty  meii  be  not 
willynge  eny  thinge  to  sell  leue  or  forbere  her  beynge  vnder  arrest 
So  that  youre  same  Oratrice  is  like  to  perisshe  for  lakke  of  sustenance 
without  your  especiall  grace  be  shewed  to  her  in  this  behalf.  Please  it 
youre  seid  highnesse  the  premisses  tenderly  to  considre  and  that  thought 
dolour  and  hevynes  of  and  for  the  premisses  hath  grevously  augmented 
her  sikenesse  and  caused  her  to  haue  bodely  infirmytees  not  likly  tf)  be 
recouered,  in  so  moche  that  she  hathe  be  and  nyghtly  without  right 
goode  and  speciall  attendaunce  is  like  to  be  in  parell  of  deth,  Of  youre 
grete  pite  benigne  grace  and  blissed  disposicion  for  the  loue  of  her 
whiche  is  moder  and  merour  of  pite  and  mercy  to  enlarge  your  seid 
Oratrice  of  the  seid  arrest  and  warde  and  of  youre  more  ample  grace 
to  graunte  to  her  that  your  Chaunceller  of  Englonde  by  this  bill  may 
haue  auctorite  to  do  make  a  writ  patent  direct  to  the  Sherreffes  of 
Yorkshire,  Wiltshire,  Essex,  Norfolk,  Oxenford,  Berkshire,  and  Sure 
orelles  seueral  writtes  commaundynge  them  and  euery  of  them  vpon  your 
behalfe  to  charge  the  Officers  ffermours  tenauntes  and  dettours  of  your 
seid  Oratrice  .to  be  obedient  and  content  her  of  her  dutees  as  right  and 
conscience  requyreth  So  that  youre  same  Oratrice  perisshe  not  for  lak  of 
sustenaunce  and  she  shall  pray  to  god  for  your  most  royall  and  pros- 
perous estate. 


T/ie  Letters  of  Rudolph  Agricola. 

There  are  three  main  sources  for  Agrieola's  correspondence,  which 
are  supplemented  by  a  few  letters  gathered  from  elsewhere  ;  but  so 
far  as  I  know  no  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  bring  them  together 
and  render  easily  available  the  interesting  material  which  they 
contain  for  the  history  of  northern  humanism. 
These  three  sources  are  — 

I.  Bodolphi Agricolae  Opuscula,houva,in,  Th.  Martens,  81  Jan.  1511  ; 

edited  by  Peter  GiUes. 

II.  Bodolphi  Agricolae  Lucuhrationes,  Tomus  Posterior,  Cologne,  John 

Gymnich  [1589] ;  edited  by  Alard  of  Amsterdam. 

III.  Unedierte  Brief  e  von  Budolf  Agricola  ;  edited  by  the  late  Dr.  Hart- 

felder,  in  a  Festschrift  der  Badischen  Gymnasien,  gewidmet 
der  Universitdt  Heidelberg,  Karlsruhe,  1886. 

III.  is  printed  from  a  Stuttgart  manuscript  (here  designated  S), 
which  contains  a  number  of  the  writings  of  Agricola.  The  manu- 
script is  of  the  highest  authority,  as  it  was  drawn  up,  presumably 
in  many  cases  from  original  documents,  under  the  care  of  two 
brothers,  Theodoric  and  John  of  Plenningen,  the  latter  a  canon  of 
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Worms  (tt  1520  and  1506),  who  were  intimate  friends  of  Agricola  in 
the  last  twelve  years  of  his  life.  It  was  written  by  a  hired  copyist, 
John  Pfeutzer,  of  Worms,  under  the  direction  of  John,  the  younger 
brother,  who,  when  it  was  completed,  corrected  it  with  his  own 
hand  and  added  a  life  of  Agricola  based  on  personal  knowledge. 
Unfortunately,  though  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  compilers 
appreciated  the  biographical  and  historical  importance  of  their 
task,  the  dates  are  not  always  to  be  relied  on  :  and  the  text  is  in 
places  faulty.  Corrections  of  this  have  been  published  by  Hermann 
Hagen  in  Geiger's  Vierteljahrsschrift  filr  Kultur  und  Litteratur  der 
Renaissance,  ii.  265-6  (1887) ;  an  epitome  of  the  contents  of  S 
is  given  by  Pfeifer  in  Naumann's  Serapeum,  x.  97-107  and  113-9 
(1849). 

Pfeifer  prints  in  full  the  above-mentioned  life  of  Agricola  ( JP) . 
There  are  three  other  lives  which  are  of  importance.  The  first 
(Inc.)  has  been  published  from  a  manuscript  (9058)  in  the  Imperial 
Library  at  Vienna  by  the  late  Dr.  Kan  in  Erasmiani  Gymnasii  Pro- 
gramma,  1894,  and  is  a  document  of  great  value.  It  is  in  the  form 
of  a  letter  to  Melanchthon,  and  is  written  by  some  one  who  was  a 
friend  of  Erasmus  and  Dorp,  and  who  had  been  present  in  the  school 
at  Deventer  when  Hegius  read  out  with  great  emotion  a  letter  con- 
taining the  news  of  Agricola's  death.  The  writer  was  in  possession 
of  a  number  of  details  about  Agricola's  parentage  and  life,  which 
are  not  found  elsewhere,  but  which  accord  completely  with  all  that 
is  otherwise  known  of  him.  Its  opening  sentences  suggest  that  it 
may  have  been  written  at  Melanchthon 's  request  to  supply  him 
with  material  for  a  declamation  on  Agricola  '  delivered  in  July  1539  ; 
a  composition  which  is  founded  in  part  upon  traditions  of  Agricola 
gathered  by  Melanchthon  ^  from  his  seniors,  when  he  matriculated 
at  Heidelberg  in  1509.  The  last  source  is  a  life  by  Gerard 
Geldenhauer  of  Nijmegen  (GN),  written  at  the  end  of  1535,  and 
printed  in  a  collection  of  Virorum  Illustrium  Vitae  (Frankfort, 
Sept.  1536),  edited  by  John  Fichard.  Agricola  at  his  death 
appointed  as  his  literary  executor  Adolphus  Occo,  the  Strasburg 
physician,  whom  he  had  summoned  to  his  bedside  in  his  last  illness, 
but  who  arrived  too  late  to  find  his  friend  alive. -^  Into  Occo's 
possession  passed  such  of  Agricola's  papers  as  were  at  Heidelberg; 
but  many  of  his  writings  remained  in  other  hands,  besides  the 
collection  made  by  the  Plenningen  brothers  from  their  own 
immediate  resources. 

The  first  person  to  publish  any  new  writing  by  Agricola  was 

'  Corpus  Reformatorum,  xi.  438. 

-  Melanchthon  also  wrote  a  letter  to  Alard  of  Amsterdam,  evidently  at  the  latter's 
request,  for  inclusion  in  II.  (f"  f^),  in  which  he  records  what  he  knew  of  Agricola,  and 
specifies  as  his  informants  Eeuchlin  and  Pallas  Spangel.  It  is  dated  from  Frankfort, 
28  Mar.  1539. 

»  JP. 
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James  Faber,  of  Deventer,  who  at  the  beginning  of  a  volume  of 
Hegius's  poems  *  printed  a  letter  (Ep.  43)  from  Agricola  to  his  friend ; 
and  subsequently,  on  completing  the  publication  of  Hegius's  works,^ 
added  at  the  end  the  letter  from  Hegius  (Ep.  42)  which  had  called 
forth  Agricola's  reply.  The  next  trace  of  any  proposal  to  deal  with 
Agricola's  papers  is  in  1505,  when  Erasmus  having  returned  to 
Paris  writes "  to  Peter  Gilles,  who  was  preparing  to  come  and  study 
with  him,  to  collect  Agricola's  opuscula  and  bring  them  with  him/ 
Some  of  these,  including  Epp.  5  and  14,  had  been  already  printed 
during  their  author's  lifetime  ;  but  from  what  source  Gilles  obtained 
the  rest  is  not  clear.  Some  of  them  may  have  come  from  Faber, 
who  in  dedicating  Hegius's  poems  to  Erasmus  had  promised  to  send 
him  anything  by  Agricola  which  should  come  into  his  hands.  In 
any  case  they  are  probably  the  Opuscula  (I.),  which  Gilles  edited  in 
1511.  Faber  was  also  in  possession  of  the  original  manuscript  of 
Agricola's  Dc  Inventione  Dialectica,  as  to  the  existence  of  which 
Erasmus  had  put  forth  a  query  in  the  Adagia  ^  of  1508.  It  appears 
that  before  1513-4  three  books  of  it  had  been  in  circulation  in 
manuscript.  But  at  that  time  some  excitement  was  caused  among 
the  humanists  of  Lou  vain  by  an  announcement  from  Faber- ^  that 
his  manuscript  had  six  books  instead  of  three,  and  that  he  would 
publish  them  as  soon  as  opportunity  offered.  Alard  of  Amsterdam 
went  off  in  haste  to  Deventer,  at  no  small  peril,  as  he  considered, 
from  robbers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hatten  Castle,  and  came  upon 
Faber  as  he  was  dining  in  the  house  of  the  printer  Theodoric  de 
Borne.  He  at  once  asked  his  question,  and,  as  Faber  persisted  in 
his  assertion,  visited  him  next  day  in  order  to  verify  it. 

Faber  was  jealous  of  his  treasures  and  would  allow  no  one  to 
enter  his  library.  He  kept  Alard  standing  at  the  door  while  he 
brought  out  his  books  one  by  one,  till  at  length  the  manuscript  was 
produced.  It  proved  to  be  not  the  original,  which  was  elsewhere, 
but  a  copy  made  by  several  hands,  and  containing,  as  Alard  had 
anticipated,  only  three  books.  Faber  was  somewhat  crestfallen 
at  the  discovery,  and  confessed  that  he  had  not  been  quite  sure 

*  Deventer,  R.  Paffraet,  29  July  1503.  »  Ibid.  31  Dee.  1503. 

•  Lond.  iv.  27 ;  LB.  101.  [Erasmus's  letters  are  here  cited  both  from  the  London 
edition  of  1642  ('  Lond.')  and  the  Leyden  edition  of  1703  (''LB  ').] 

'  It  is,  perhaps,  on  the  ground  of  this  passage  that  thirty  years  later  Erasmus's 
enemies  accused  him  of  having  published  as  his  own  translations  of  Euripides  made 
by  Agricola.  In  his  reply,  written  in  1535  {Resp.  ad  P.  Curtii  Defensionein,  LB.  x. 
1755f-6a),  Erasmus  declares  that  when  he  published  his  Euripides  (1506)  he  had  no 
idea  that  Agricola's  library  (presumably  that  in  the  hands  of  Pompeius  Oeco,  v.  infra, 
p.  306)  had  survived.  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  translations  of  Euripides 
by  Agricola. 

'  No.  339.  The  passage  is  not  corrected,  in  spite  of  the  publication  of  the 
Dialectica,  until  the  edition  of  1526. 

^  Alard  (II.  203)  describes  the  announcement  as  made  in  a  letter  to  a  certain 
William,  a  physician,  prefixed  to  Ep.  38.  It  was  presumably  in  some  book  edited  by 
Faber ;  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  it. 
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of  his  ground  in  making  the  announcement,  but  had  inserted  it  in 
order  to  help  the  sale  of  his  book.  However  he  was  ready  to 
make  the  best  of  the  situation,  and  taking  a  bond  from  Alard  asked 
him  to  carry  the  manuscript  back  to  Louvain  and  get  Martens 
to  print  it,  naming  twenty  ducats  as  his  price  for  the  permission. 
Alard  complied  with  alacrity,  but  on  going  through  the  manuscript 
with  Dorp  after  his  return  he  found  it  so  faulty  that  at  first  he  was 
inclined  to  throw  it  aside.  Further  investigation,  however,  showed 
that  something  might  be  made  of  it.  Geldenhauer  undertook  to 
write  out  book  i. ;  the  other  two  were  copied  by  another  hand,  and 
corrected  for  the  press  by  Dorp.  The  volume,  a  handsome  small 
folio,  appeared  in  January  1515,  and  in  May  Fisher  writes  ^"^  to 
Erasmus  that  he  has  read  it  with  keen  enjoyment,  and  would  rather 
than  an  archbishopric  have  had  Agricola  for  his  teacher. 

In  the  previous  year  some  more  of  Agricola' s  work  had  seen 
the  light,  in  an  edition  of  Boethius's  De  Consolatione  Philosophiae, 
prepared  by  John  Murmell,  of  Roermond.^^  Murmell's  preface  is 
dated  3  April  1514  from  Alcmar ;  and  in  one  of  the  notes  ^^  he 
recounts  how  when  he  was  twenty  years  of  age  he  was  obliged  to 
begin  making  his  living  and  betook  himself  to  Miinster,  where  his 
talents  attracted  the  notice  of  Eudolph  Langen  and  won  him  a 
place  in  the  newly  reconstituted  cathedral  school,  *  the  second 
Deventer.'  There  John  Grovius,  of  Miinster  (f  c.  1502),  a  teacher 
in  St.  Maurice's  school,  put  into  his  hands  some  notes  on  Boethius's 
first  book,  which  had  been  written  by  Agricola  at  Groningen  at  the 
request  of  his  friend  Lambert  (Ep.  32),  a  physician  of  that  town, 
and  probably  during  the  years  1480-4,  since  they  were  unfinished 
at  Agricola's  death.  A  further  instalment  of  these  notes  had  been 
promised  by  Lambert,  but  his  sudden*  death  prevented  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  undertaking  and  nothing  more  was  heard  of  them. 

In  the  meanwhile  Erasmus  was  on  the  scent.  In  a  preface  ^^  to 
an  edition  of  Pliny's  Letters  ^^  which  contained  verses  by  Agricola 
on  Pliny,  Beatus  Rhenanus  had  referred  to  some  unpublished 
'  Lucubrationes  '  of  Agricola  as  being  in  his  possession  ;  and  they 
had  very  possibly  been  shown  to  Erasmus  when  he  passed  through 
Strasburg  in  August.  On  15  Oct.  1514  therefore  in  addressing  '* 
to  Schiirer  a  new  edition  of  his  De  Copia,  Erasmus  inquired  for 
these  *  Lucubrations  '  and  expressed  eagerness  that  their  publication 
should  not  be  delayed.  A  year  later,  however,  they  were  still  in 
Beatus  Pthenanus's  hands,^*^  having  been  returned  to  him  at  Basle 
for  revision ;  and  there  the  matter  rested  for  a  while.  But  in 
1516  Alard  got  wind  of  something  better,  and  wrote  to  apprise 

'»  LB.  app.  429.  •'  Deventer,  A.  Paffraet,  c.  1514.  '"  P.  38. 

'^  Briefwechsel  des  B.  Rhenanus,  ed.  Horawitz  and  Hartfelder,  no.  36. 
'*  Strasburg,  Schiirer,  February  1514. 

"  Lond.  xxviii.  27  ;  LB.  app.  13.  '*  LB.  app.  42. 
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Erasmus ;  in  reply  to  his  eager  injunction  that  the  quest  should  be 
followed  up  Alard  sent  word  ^^  on  11  Nov.  1516  from  Louvain  that 
there  was  a  great  collection  of  Agricola's  papers  lying  neglected 
at  Amsterdam,  in  the  hands  of  one  Pompeius  Occo,  a  Frisian 
merchant,  dwelling  in  a  house  named  the  Paradise  ;  that  Occo  was 
prepared  to  sell  them,  and  that  he  was  doing  his  best  to  get  a  list. 
Pompeius  was  the  nephew  of  Adolphus  Occo  (1447-1503)  and  had 
inherited  the  papers  from  his  uncle.'^  Alard's  negotiations  were 
successful  and  Occo  consented  to  let  him  have  Agricola's  transla- 
tion of  Aphthonius's  Progymnasmata.  In  including  this  in  II.  some 
years  later  Alard  dedicated  it  to  Sibrand  Occo,  Pompeius's  son, 
who  was  then  a  student  in  the  Collegium  Trilingue  at  Louvain,  and 
dwelt  with  gratitude  on  the  generosity  with  which  Pompeius  had 
subsequently  opened  his  cupboards  and  placed  at  his  service  every- 
thing of  Agricola  which  he  had  received  from  his  uncle,  including 
a  number  of  letters.^^  It  was  a  considerable  mortification  to  him 
to  discover  that  Occo's  collection  had  contained  the  original  manu- 
scripts of  the  De  Inventione  Dialectica,  but  that  shortly  before  his 
adventurous  journey  to  De  venter  it  had  been  lent  to  a  Danish 
nobleman  and  taken  off  to  Eome. 

In  1517  there  is  once  more  talk  of  the  'Lucubrations  '  which 
Schiirer  was  to  publish.  During  the  summer,  moved,  no  doubt,  by 
u  desire  to  share  in  the  harvests  and  prestige  of  Martens  and 
Froben,  he  entered  into  communication  with  Erasmus  for  some- 
thing from  his  pen  which  might  appear  first  from  his  own  press. 
Erasmus  wrote  ^°  back  cordially  to  the  friend  who  had  written  on 
Schiirer's  behalf,  and  promised  to  try  to  send  some  composition, 
inquiring  meanwhile  what  had  become  of  Agricola's  works. 
Shortly  afterwards  Schiirer  wrote  ^'  on  his  own  account  and  asked 
Erasmus  whether  he  would  undertake  to  edit  these  *  Lucubrations,' 
which  Beatus  Ehenanus  seems  to  have  given  up,  perhaps  because 
of  their  difiiculty ;  for  Schiirer  remarks  that  the  manuscript  was 
very  faulty  and  would  require  much  care  from  its  editor.  Erasmus 
replied  ^^  to  Euser,  the  friend  who  had  acted  as  go-between,  that  he 
would  do  a  friend's  part  by  Agricola  if  the  manuscript  were  sent ; 
but  unhappily  Schiirer  had  been  moving  house,  and  in  the  process 
part  of  the  manuscript  had  been  put  away  with  such  care  that  it 
could  not  be  found.  Nor  does  it  seem  ever  to  have  been  recovered, 
for  nothing  came  of  the  proposed  publication ;  Schiirer's  request 

"  LB.  app.  89.  "  II.  f  ♦•  y. 

"  II.  f"  t-    The  letters  referred  to  are  probably  those  to  John  Agricola. 

^  Lond.  vi.  24  ;  LB.  app.  242.  The  letter  must  be  dated  shortly  before  LB.  app.  167, 
which  repeats  it  in  part.  Apparently  Schiirer  wrote  LB.  app.  154,  before  Erasmus's 
reply  had  come  round  to  him,  Buser  being,  perhaps,  at  Schlettstadt. 

«  LB.  app.  154,  dated  21  July  1517. 

«  LB.  app.  167,  dated  24  Aug.  1517. 
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was  gratified,  however,  by  the  text  of  an  edition  of  Quintus  Curtius, 
which  appeared  in  June  1518. 

In  1527  we  first  hear  of  the  Plenningen  collection,  for  in  that 
year  Agricola's  Oratio  de  nativitate  Christi  (Or.  7)  was  published 
at  Tubingen  under  the  care  of  Caspar  Vollandius  of  Groningen, 
with  a  preface  addressed  to  Georgius  ab  Haus,  a  great  traveller, 
who  had  just  returned  from  wanderings  to  Ehodes,  Jerusalem, 
Mount  Horeb,  and  Cairo.  In  the  preface  Vollandius  states  that  he 
has  been  allowed  to  copy  the  oration  from  Agricola's  manuscript 
(perhaps  only  Pfeutzer's  copy,  which  has  the  same  error  in  date), 
by  a  young  Theodoric  of  Plenningen,  nephew  and  namesake  of 
the  confidant  of  Agricola.  In  other  directions  too  inquiries  were 
being  pushed.  Agricola's  patron,  Dalberg,  had  left  a  valuable 
library,  and  at  Beatus  Ehenanus's  request  one  of  his  friends  ^^  ex- 
amined this  in  1527,  only  to  find  that  Froben  had  received  from 
it  all  that  was  worth  having.  Two  years  later,  however,  another 
correspondent  ^*  reported  that  there  was  a  collection  of  Dalberg's 
books  still  remaining  at  Herrnsheim,  near  Worms,  in  which  there 
were  said  to  be  unpublished  writings  of  Agricola,  and  perhaps  even 
classical  treasures,  since  Dalberg  had  received  books  from  every 
library  in  Upper  Germany.  But  the  Dalbergs  were  less  careful  of 
their  library  possessions  than  the  Plenningen  family  ;  inquiries  of 
one  of  them,  who  was  a  canon  of  Worms,  yielded  no  result,  as  the 
canon  had  no  interest  in  the  humanities,  and  we  hear  no  more  of 
the  matter. 

Erasmus,  however,  had  by  this  time  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  a  young  Frisian  named  Haio  Hermann,  who  was  a  kinsman 
of  Agricola  and  had  married  a  daughter  of  Pompeius  Occo.  It 
was  perhaps  through  him  that  he  acquired  the  Oratio  in  Laudem 
Matthiae  Richili  (Or.  3),  which  was  printed  at  the  end  of  his 
Ciceronianus  in  March  1528,  with  a  note  to  express  Erasmus's 
earnest  desire  that  more  of  Agricola's  work  should  be  brought  to 
light.  He  had  no  time  for  the  task  himself,  but  he  urged  ^^ 
Hermann  to  publish  without  delay  anything  that  he  had  of 
Agricola,  as  a  duty  to  his  country ;  and  in  one  point  he  was  glad 
to  avail  himself  of  Hermann's  willingness  to  place  Agricola's 
materials  at  his  disposal.  Among  them  was  a  volume  of  Seneca, 
printed  at  Treviso  by  Bernard  of  Cologne  in  1478,  which  was 
profusely  annotated  by  Agricola's  own  hand,  with  many  corrections 
■of  the  text.  The  Froben  firm  had  then  an  edition  of  Seneca  in 
the  press  to  replace  that  of  1515,  and  at  the  beginning  of  October 
1528  Erasmus  wrote  -'^  to  Hermann  to  ask  for  the  loan  of  Agricola's 
volume.     It  duly  arrived,  carefully  packed,  and  after  diligent  use 

"  Briefw.  des  B.  Rhenanus,  no.  264.  "  Ibid.  no.  268. 

"  Lond.  xix.  40  ;  LB.  949.  "  Lond.  xx.  95  ;  LB.  1082. 
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was  returned^'  to  its  owner  in  February  1529,  acknowledgments 
being  paid  to  the  great  humanist  and  his  young  kinsman  in  the 
preface  to  Seneca.^^ 

For  the  task  of  editing  Agricola's  works  the  scholar  obviously 
marked  out  was  Alard  of  Amsterdam.  His  enthusiasm  for 
Agricola  had  begun  when  he  was  quite  a  young  man  and  was 
teaching  at  Alcmar  under  Bartholomew  of  Cologne.  There  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Barbara,^^  daughter  of  Antony  Yrye 
(Liber)  of  Soest,  the  editor  of  the  Compendmm,  from  which  Epp. 
3  and  4  are  derived.  She  was  a  woman  of  education  who  had 
accompanied  her  father  to  his  various  schools  at  Campen,  Amster- 
dam, and  finally  Alcmar,  and  taught  Latin  under  him.  At  his 
death  (1508)  she  seems  to  have  inherited  a  few  of  Agricola's 
letters  ^"  and  papers,  and  these  Alard  gladly  bought  from  her  at  a 
good  price.  Subsequently  Alard's  collection  was  enlarged,  as  we 
have  seen,  by  the  generosity  of  Pompeius  Occo ;  and  when  in  1528 
the  lost  manuscript  of  the  De  Inventione  Dialectica  reappeared,  and 
was  returned  to  Occo  at  Amsterdam,  just  at  the  time  when  Erasmus 
was  encouraging  Hermann  to  publication,  the  moment  seemed  to 
have  arrived.  Alard  and  Hermann  began  as  joint  editors,  writing 
commentaries  and  prefaces  to  their  various  possessions ;  but  sub- 
sequently Hermann  became  an  imperial  councillor  and  was  too 
busy  for  literary  work,  so  that  the  task  devolved  on  Alard  alone. 
The  earliest  i)reface  is  Alard's,^^  dated  from  Amsterdam,  1  May  1528, 
and  announcing  to  Nicholas  Cleynaerts,  the  famous  Greek  scholar 
and  traveller,  the  recovery  of  the  Dialectica ;  and  there  is  one  by 
Hermann,^^  dated  Leeuwarden,  1  Nov.  1529,  dedicating  to  Erard  a 
Marck,  cardinal  archbishop  of  Valentia,  a  translation  by  Agricola 
from  Lucian,  which  he  had  obtained  from  Pompeius  Occo. 

But  there  was  difficult}'  in  finding  a  publisher.  The  times  were 
out  of  joint  for  things  literary,  and  for  some  years  Alard  met  with 
no  success.  On  27  March  1529  John  Phrissem  wrote  ^^  to  him 
from  Cologne,  inviting  him  to  be  his  guest  and  assuring  him  that 
a  publisher  would  soon  be  forthcoming.  But  these  hopes  were 
disappointed.  In  1531  therefore  Alard  wrote  to  Jerome  Froben 
and  expressed  his  willingness  to  bring  his  material  to  Basle,  if 
Froben  would  pay  for  his  journey  and  otherwise  recompense  him  ; 
but  the  offer  was  not  accepted.  His  relations  with  Erasmus  had 
by  this  time  been  somewhat  ruffled.  With  the  sensitiveness  of  old 
age  the  great  scholar  fancied  that  every  one  whose  name  had  not 
been  mentioned  in  the  Ciceronianus  bore  him  a  grudge,  and  he 
writes  ^^  to  Goclen  with  some  acerbity  about  Alard  and  his  project. 

.«  Lond.  XX.  97;  LB.  1018.  ^  Lond.  xxviii.  12 ;  LB.  1010. 

«  II.  p.  171. 

'"  Probably  Ep.  37  and  perhaps  the  manuscripts  of  Epp.  3  and  4. 
II  II,  fo  ♦>  V".  =••-  II.  p.  243. 

"  II.  f  t*  v".  »*  Lond.  XXX.  56  ;  LB.  1205. 
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It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  conclude  that  the  rejection  of  the 
proposal  was  due  to  Erasmus's  influence  ;  he  was  not  then  in  Basle, 
and  Froben  may  well  have  had  other  reasons  in  declining.  More- 
over Alard's  references  to  Erasmus  in  his  notes,  when  the  edition 
was  ultimately  published,  betray  no  suspicion  that  he  was  ever 
aware  of  any  coolness  on  Erasmus's  part.  It  was  not  till  February 
1532  that  the  first  portion,  Aphthonius,  appeared  (Cologne,  Jo.  Soter). 
In  it  Alard  promised  a  collected  edition  of  Agricola's  works  in  two 
volumes  for  the  autumn  mmdinae  and  gave  a  list  of  the  letters  he 
intended  to  include.  But  there  the  matter  rested  for  a  while ;  it 
seems  that  Soter  did  not  care  to  undertake  the  whole  enterprise  ;  the 
Aphthonius  was  perhaps  not  a  great  success.  At  length,  however, 
Oymnich  came  to  the  rescue.  The  first  volume,  consisting  of  the 
Dialectica  edited  from  the  original  manuscript,  1  have  not  been  able 
to  find ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  existence,  for  Alard  twice 
refers  ^^  to  it  in  II.  as  having  recently  appeared.  The  publication  of 
II.  may  be  dated  1539,  since  it  includes  the  letter  from  Melanchthon 
alluded  to  above  ^^  and  a  preface  by  Alard  dated  in  that  year :  its 
contents  are  Agricola's  translations  of  Aphthonius  and  Lucian,  his 
Orations  and  Letters,  and  some  miscellaneous  matters." 

An  examination  of  Agricola's  remains  enables  us  to  trace  with 
€learness  his  career  after  he  returned  from  Italy,  and  for  some  part 
of  his  time  there  evidence  is  not  wanting.  But  from  1462,  when  he 
matriculated  at  Cologne,  until  1469  I  can  find  no  indication  of  his 
movements.  He  is  said  to  have  gone  to  Paris  at  some  time  in  his 
life,  but  his  name  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  the  German 
nation  at  Paris  University  from  1465  onwards.  An  item  which 
I  cannot  explain  is  an  entry  in  the  Acta  Nationis  Germanicae  Uni- 
versitatis  Bononiensis  ^^  under  the  receipts  from  scholars  in  the 
year  1487 :  '  A  domino  Rudulfo  Agricola  de  Grunigen  de  Frisia 
grossetos  6.'  Agricola  died  in  1485,  and  I  know  of  no  evidence  to 
show  that  he  ever  visited  Bologna,  so  that  there  is  no  ground 
for  supposing  that  it  was  a  post-mortem  payment  by  Agricola's 
friends  of  an  outstanding  claim.  No  doubt  is  possible  as  to  the 
correctness  of  the  year  date  given  in  the  Acta.         P.  S.  Allen. 

"  Pp.  204  and  275.  ^^  V.  siip^-a,  p.  303  note  2. 

"  The  admiration  still  felt  for  Agricola  at  this  time  is  shown  by  a  letter  of 
Viglius  Zuichem,  in  which  he  sends  to  Hector  Hoxvir,  like  himself  also  a  Frieslander, 
an  autograph  letter  of  Agricola  as  a  new  year's  pressnt  (Van  Heussen,  Hist.  Episc. 
Belgii,  ii.  Groningen,  48).  Zuichem's  letter  is  in  manuscript  at  Louvain  in  the  collec- 
tion of  his  correspondence  copied  under  his  own  direction.  The  volume  in  which  it 
is  contained  (iii.  251)  seems  to  comprise  the  letters  of  1537-41 ;  cf.  Hoynck  van 
Papendrecht,  Analecta  Belgii,  ii.  pref. 

^'^  Ed.  Friedlander  and  Malagola,  1887,  p.  234.         .   ,    , 
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List  of  Epistles  and  Orations. 

Ep.  1.    III.  1.     To  Albert  Goyer,  a  physician. 

Photionem  ...  18  July  1469,  Pavia^ 

There  is  nothing  to  confirm  or  impagn  the  date.  The  Serapeum  gives  the  name 
as  Goger. 

Ep.  2.    III.  2.     To  John  Vredewolt. 

Scribis  mihi  .  .  .  Winter  [1469  ?],  Pavia- 

There  is  no  evidence  as  to  which  sojourn  in  Pavia  is  referred  to.  "Vredewolt  ia 
coming  to  spend  the  winter  there.  Van  der  Aa  (Biogr.  Woordenb.  d.  Ned^rlanden,  vi. 
s.  Fredewold)  states  that  he  was  priest  of  St.  Martin's  at  Groningen  and  provost  rf 
Emden ;  f  c.  1475. 

Ep.  3.    Epist.  Compend.  f"  M'.     To  Rudolph  Langen. 

Gaudeo  ...  26  Oct.  [1470?],  Ziloe. 

Printed  in  a  Familiarium  Epistolarum  Compendium  edited  by  Antonius  Vrye 
(Liber),  Cologne,  J.  Koelhoff,  c.  1477  ;  also  in  II.  p.  178.  The  year  date  is  suggeste  d 
by  Ep.  4.  Langen  is  probably  at  Adwerth.  Agricola  has  returned  from  Italy  and  is 
undecided  whether  he  will  go  back  again  for  the  winter.  The  letter  is  written  from 
his  father's  convent ;  of.  Ep.  20.  Inc.  states  that  Agricola's  father,  after  being  parish 
priest  of  Groningen  for  many  years,  was  elected  abbot  of  a  monastery,  Zelwaer,  lying 
a  short  distance  to  the  N.  of  Groningen,  on  the  very  day  that  Agricola  was  born  ;  that 
he  became  a  monk  of  the  Benedictine  Order  and  ruled  the  monastery  for  thirty-six 
years.  He  also  speaks  of  a  nun  at  Ziloe,  who  was  a  friend  of  Agi-icola.  Van  Heussen, 
Hist.  Episc.  Belgii,  ii.  Groningen,  44,  mentions  a  college  of  nuns  at  Silowert,  named 
B.  Maria  in  SUo  or  Siloe,  inter  pascua  Groningae  suhurbana.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
identify  the  two  places  and  to  suppose  that  the  father  was  warden  of  a  convent  of 
nuns,  in  which  the  son  seems  to  have  found  a  home. 

Ep.  4.    Epist.  Compend.  f°  M^  v".    To  Antonius  Vrye  (Liber). 

Quid  est  .  .  .  5  Feb.  1471  [Groningen]. 

Also  in  II.  p.  174.  There  is  nothing  to  confirm  or  impugn  the  date.  Agricola 
asks  Vrye  to  write. 

Or.  1.     S.  f.  323.     Oratio  Rectoratus  pro  domino  Paulo  de  Baenst. 

[c.  1  July]  1473,  Pavia. 

The  date  is  confirmed  by  Ep.  5 ;  the  rectorial  year  began  on  1  July.  The  names 
of  the  rectors  from  1468  to  1480  are  unfortunately  missing  in  the  Pavia  archives,  b» 
that  official  corroboration  is  not  possible. 

Ep.  5.    Platonis  Axiochus,  f.  9.     To  Antonio  Scrovigni. 

Iniunxisti  .  .  .  [Winter  1473,  Pavia.] 

First  published  with  Agricola's  translation  of  the  Axiochus  (Ep.  14),  Louvain,  John 
of  Westphalia,  c.  1483  (Campbell,  1420,  Copinger,  4768) ;  also  in  I.  f°  b,  and  II. 
p.  221.  It  is  the  preface  to  a  translation  of  a  French  letter  from  Arnold  de  Lalaing, 
provost  of  St.  Mary's  at  Bruges,  to  Paul  Baenst,  rector  of  Pavia  (Or,  1),  describing  the 
meeting  of  Frederick  HI  and  Charles  the  Bold  in  Lorraine  in  the  autumn  of  1473. 
Scrovigni  became  professor  of  medicine  at  Pavia  in  1493.  Lalaing  was  provost  of 
St.  Lambert's  at  Li^ge  till  1481  (Gall.  Christ,  iii.  922) ;  but  I  cannot  find  him  at 
Bruges. 

Or.  2.     S.  f.  328.     Oratio  Rectoratus  pro  domino  Johanne  de  Talberg. 

Si  qjiodfuit  ...  [c.  1  July]  1474,  Pavia. 

Or.  3.     Ciceronianus,  p.  448.     Oratio  in  laudem  Matthiae  Richili. 

Praeclari  quidem  ...  [c.  1  July  1475  ?  Pavia  ?] 

First  published  by  Erasmus  in  the  Ciceronianus.  He  describes  it  (Lond.  xix.  40, 
LB.  949)    as    Mediolani  sicut  videtur  habita ;  but,  as  there    was  no  university  at 
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Milan,  and  Richilus  was  rector  designate  of  a  university,  the  oration  is  probably  like 
Or.  1  and  2.  I  have  added  a  year  date  conjecturally,  but  1472  is  equally  possible. 
There  is  a  eulogy  of  Galeazzo  Maria  Sforza,  tyrant  of  Milan  1466-76.  Also  in 
II.  p.  138. 

Ep.  6.    III.  7.    To  Theodoric  of  Plenningen. 

Alias  phtra  ...  5  Dec.  [1475],  Ferrara. 

S  has  1476,  but  Hartfelder  shows  that  this  must  be  altered,  as  the  letter  expresses 
Agricola's  regret  at  leaving  Pavia  for  Ferrara,  whither  he  had  come  to  learn  Greek. 
It  was  evidently  written  shortly  after  his  arrival.  The  date  of  the  move  is  given  by 
Ep.  26,  which  states  that  it  took  place  at  the  end  of  Dalberg's  year  of  office  as  rector 
(Or.  2),  when  he  returned  to  Germany. 

Ep.  7.    III.  3.     To  Theodoric  of  Plenningen. 

Satisfaciendum  ...  10  Jan.  1476,  Ferrara. 

The  date  for  Epp.  7-9  and  11  given  by  S  is  confirmed  by  Or.  4. 

Ep.  8.    III.  4.    To  Theodoric  of  Plenningen. 

Babes  ex  me  .  .  .  20  Jan.  1476,  Ferrara. 

Ep.  9.    III.  5.     To  Theodoric  of  Plenningen. 

Ergo  nihil  ...  4  April  1476,  Ferrara. 

Ep.  10.    III.  8.     To  Walter  of  Wouda. 

Volenti  mihi  .  .  .  Easter  [14  April  1476],  Ferrara. 

Written  not  long  after  coming  to  Ferrara.  Walter  is  at  Fano.  There  is  a  place 
Het  Woudl,  near  De  Lier,  in  the  deanery  of  Delft ;  but  I  can  find  nothing  nearer. 
He  is  possibly  to  be  identified  with  Galterus  (Goudensis),  a  young  student  on  whom 
William  Herman  of  Goudahas  two  elegies  in  his  Sylua  Odarum  (1497). 

Ep.  11.    III.  6.     To  John  of  Plenningen. 

Steplianus  ...  19  July  1476,  Ferrara. 

Theodoric  has  been  called  home  by  his  father.  Agricola  mentions  a  visit  to 
Modena  with  the  duke ;  I  can  find  no  trace  of  it  in  the  Diarium  Ferrariense  printed 
by  Muratori,  Vol.  xxiv.,  nor  in  his  Antichitd  Estensi  (1740). 

Ep.  12.    III.  9.    To  John  of  Plenningen. 

Litteras  fratris  tui  .  .  .  5  Aug.  [1476],  Ferrara. 

There  is  no  year  date  in  S ;  but  this  plainly  follows  Ep.  11.  Hartfelder  for  no 
evident  reason  adds  1475  or  1476. 

Or.  4.     I.  f"*  h  v°.     Oratio  in  laudem  philosophiae  dicta  in  praesentia 
Herculis  Estensis. 
Prudenter  hoc  .  .  .  [Oct.]  1476,  Ferrara. 

Also  in  II.  p.  144.  S  adds  that  it  was  delivered  in  studiorum  ad  hyemem  in- 
nouatione. 

Ep.  13.    Morneweg,  p.  44.     To  John  of  Dalberg. 

Bediisti  .  .  .  Monday  before  Christmas  [23  Dec.  1476],  Ferrara. 

This  and  Ep.  19  are  in  S,  but  are  not  printed  by  Hartfelder,  plainly  out  of  regard 
for  Morneweg,  whose  book  on  Johann  von  Dalber-g  (1887)  was  on  the  eve  of  publica- 
tion. S  gives  no  date ;  but  Morneweg  adds  1476.  The  Plenningens  have  now  come 
to  reside  at  Ferrara,  as  urged  by  Agricola  in  Epp.  1 1  and  12,  arriving  on  29  Nov. 
Dalberg  has  returned  to  Italy  and  gone  to  Padua. 

Ep.  14.     Platonis  Axiochus.     To  Kudolph  Langen. 

Lihellum  Platonis  .  .  .  [1477  ?  Ferrara.] 

The  preface  to  a  translation  of  Plato's  Axiochus,  Deventer,  R.  Paffraet,  c.  1480. 
JP  states  that  it  was  made  at  Ferrara  and  before  that  of  Isocrates  (Ep.  15).  Also 
printed  in  I.  fj  a'  and  II.  p.  258. 
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Or.  5,    Munich  MS.  Lat.  479  ;  S.  f.  284.     Declamatio  de  Petrarcha. 

1477,  Pavia  [?] 

Addressed  to  Ant.  Scrovigni.  The  date  and  place  are  given  by  S.  The  piece  is 
described  by  Geiger  in  Miiller's  Zeitschrift  filr  deutsche  Kulturgesch.  N.  F.  3,  1874, 
p.  225. 

Ep.  15.     Isocrates.     To  John  Agricola. 

Nihil  habeo  ...  30  Nov.  1478,  Ferrara. 

The  preface  to  a  translation  of  Isocrates  ad  Demonicum,  c.  1480,  sine  loco.  Also 
printed  in  I.  f"  f  and  II.  p.  227.  The  date  is  given  by  JP.  John  Agricola  was, 
perhaps,  in  Italy  with  his  brother ;  cf.  Ep.  9. 

Ep.  16.     II.  p.  245.     To  John  of  Werdenberg,  bishop  of  Augsburg. 
In  mercibus  ...  [Summer  1479],  Dillingen. 

The  preface  to  a  translation  of  Lucian's  De  non  facile  credendis  dclationibus, 
which  JP  describes  as  made  during  Agricola's  stay  of  some  months  with  the  bishop 
at  Dillingen  on  the  return  journey  from  Italy ;  cf.  Epp.  17-18.  II.  gives  neither  date 
nor  place. 

Ep.  17.    Dialectica,  tit.  v".     To  Theodoric  of  Plenningen. 

Absolui  tandem  ...  15  Aug.  1479,  Dillingen. 

The  preface  to  the  De  Inventione  Dialectica,  Louvain,  Th.  Marteps,  12  Jan. 
1515.  The  date  is  given  by  S.  f.  xiv.,  and  is  not  in  the  printed  book.  Agricola  is  now 
returning  from  Italy. 

Ep.  18.    III.  10.     To  Adolphus  Occo. 

Gratissimum  ...  24  Aug.  [1479],  Dillingen. 

S  gives  1481,  which  Hartfelder  queries.  The  date  of  the  return  from  Italy  is 
confirmed  by  Ep.  20.  The  Dialectica  is  just  finished  and  being  copied  by  Theodoric 
of  Plenningen,  who  with  his  wife  remains  behind  at  Dillingen. 

Ep.  19.    Morneweg,  p.  51.     To  Theodoric  of  Plenningen. 

Nihil  habui  ...  15  Sept.  1479,  Cologne. 

Agricola  has  gone  on  homewards  after  visiting  Dalberg  at  Spires. 

Ep.  20.     Schlettstadt  MS.     To  Frederic  Mormann. 

Vetus  verbum  est  .  .  .  8  April  1480,  Siloe. 

^,  This  letter  (v.  infra,  p.  316)  has  not,  I  believe,  been  printed  before.  It  is  found 
in  some  manuscript  pages  written  in  a  sixteenth-century  hand  and  bound  up  with  one 
of  the  volumes  of  Beatus  Ehenanus's  library  (Cat.  Rhen.  227).  Preceding  it  are  two 
poems  by  Mormann  on  Agricola's  return,  which  are  evidently  referred  to  in  the  letter. 
The  first,  addressed  to  Agricola,  mentions  a  rumour  that  he  had  been  drowned  in 
the  Ehine ;  the  second,  addressed  to  Wessel,  complains  of  Agricola's  delay  at  Cologne 
before  returning  to  his  own  country.  The  date  and  contents  of  the  letter  quite 
harmonise  with  Epp.  17-19. 

Ep.  21.    I.  fo  f  v°.     To  Alexander  Hegius. 

Dolui  ...  20  Sept.  1480,  Groningen. 

Also  in  II.  p.  187.  Plainly  following  Ep.  20.  Hegius  is  connected  with  a  scliola 
publica,  probably  at  Emmerich,  whither  he  went  after  leaving  Wesel  in  1474  ;  for  he 
has  visited  Groningen  to  see  Agricola  during  Agricola's  absence  [in  Brussels,  Epp.  22 
and  28].  If  he  had  been,  as  commonly  supposed,  at  Deventer,  Agricola  would  have 
seen. him  on  the  way  to  Brussels.  Agricola  sends  greetings  Ai-noldo  presbytero  et 
^Mtosqp/io— evidently  Arnold  de  Hildesheim,  to  whom  the  Fam.  Epist.  Compendium 
(Ep.  3)  is  dedicated,  and  who  is  said  by  Butzbach  (quoted  by  Krafft  and  Crecelius  in 
the  Zeitschrift  des  bergiscJien  Gesehichtvereins,  vii.  1871,  p.  240)  to  have  been  Embri- 
censis  olim  gymnasii  moderator. 
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Ep.  22.    III.  11.    To  Adolphus  Occo. 

Coloniam  ...  19  Oct.  [1480],  Cologne. 

There  is  no  year  date  in  S.  Hartfelder  conjectures  1481 ;  but  1480  is  supported  by 
various  considerations.  The  visit  from  Mormann  expected  in  Ep.  20  has  taken  place 
during  the  summer.  Agricola  has  been  on  two  embassies  to  Maximilian  and  spent 
three  weeks  in  Brussels  (cf.  Ep.  23),  and  his  parents  have  both  died.  Cf.  Inc.,  who 
states  that  Agricola's  father  died  after  ruling  his  convent  for  thirty-six  years  (cf.  Ep.  3, 
note).    As  Agricola  was  born  in  1444  (JP)  his  father  must  have  died  in  1480. 

Ep.  28.    II.  p.  183.     To  John  Agricola. 

BodolpMis  Philippi  .  .  .  [Winter  1481-2,  Groningen  ?] 

Agricola  has  been  for  half  the  year  in  attendance  on  the  imperial  court ;  cf.  Epp. 
26  and  29.  The  letter  refers  to  visits  to  Brussels  in  the  previous  year  (Ep.  22),  and 
recently  to  Antwerp  (Ep.  24).  John  Agricola,  who  in  Ep.  21  was  at  Groningen,  is  by  this 
time  away,  probably  at  Aurich  in  the  service  which  he  afterwards  entered  (Ep.  25)  of 
Enno  I,  count  of,  Ostfriesland  (f  1491).  Inc.  shows  that  he  remained  as  scriba  to 
Edzard  I  (f  1528),  Enno's  successor. 

In  including  these  letters  to  John,  Alard  expresses  his  opinion  (II.  p.  221)  that  they 
are  hardly  worthy  of  Agricola's  fame,  but  that  he  publishes  them  because  of  Erasmus's 
admiration  for  them  :  Nihil  est  eius  viri  quamuis  ex  tempore,  qzuimuis  alieno  stomacho 
scriptum,  quod  non  diuinitatem  qiumdamprae  sc  fert.  See  Erasmus's  note  appended 
to  Or.  3. 

Ep.  24.     I.  fo  e^.     To  James  Barbiriau. 

Quid  est  .  ,  .  27  March  [1482],  Groningen. 

Also  in  II.  p.  213.    Eeferring  to  a  recent  visit  to  Antwerp.    For  Barbiriau  see 

F6tis,  Biogr,  Univ.  des  Mttsiciens. 

Ep.  25.    II.  p.  217.    To  John  Agricola. 

Joannes  Vuiardi  ...  [c.  July]  1482,  Groningen. 

After  Whitsuntide. 

Ep.  26.    III.  12.    To  Adolphus  Occo. 

Beddite  tandem  ...  11  Oct.  [1482],  Heidelberg. 

Hartfelder  supplies  1482,  because  Dalberg  is  described  as  electus  Bertcmiagensis ; 
the  election  was  made  by  the  chapter  on  2  Aug.  and  confirmed  by  the  pope  on  9  Oct. 
Epp.  27-9  are  written  on  the  return  journey  to  Groningen. 

Ep.  27.    III.  13.     To  John  of  Plenningen. 

Ornatissimus  vir  ...  22  Oct,  1482,  Germersheim. 

Ep.  28.     III.  14.     To  Theodoric  of  Plenningen. 

Quarta  die  ...  25  Oct.  1482,  Coblenz. 

Ep.  29.     Platonis  Axiochus,  f^*  14  v°.     To  James  Barbiriau. 

Beddite  sunt  ...  1  Nov.  [1482],  Cologne. 

Printed  first  in  the  Louvain  Axiochus  (Ep.  5) ;  also  in  I.  fo  c  v°  and  II.  p.  205. 
The  year  date  given  by  both,  1492,  is  impossible.  Erasmus  speaks  of  reading  this 
letter  as  a  boy,  perhaps  at  Deventer  {Ada^ia,  no.  339). 

Ep.  30.    II.  p.  214.     To  John  Agricola. 

Fuiinaula  ...  .  .  20  Dec.  1482  [Groningen]. 

Recounting  the  visit  to  Heidelberg  (Epp.  26-9)  and  the  refusal  of  the  post  at 
Antwerp  (Ep.  29). 

Ep.  31.    II.  p.  218.     To  John  Agricola. 

Venit  ad  me  .  .  .  21  Jan.  [1483],  Groningen. 

Prior  to  Ep.  34. 
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Ep.  32.    III.  p.  15.    To  Theodoric  Plenningen. 

Bedditae  sunt  mihi  ...  6  Feb.  1483,  Groningen. 

Answering  a  letter  (not  preserved)  of  19  Nov.  [1482]  from  Spires.  Referring  to  the 
visit  to  Heidelberg,  and  promising  to  return  thither  after  Easter  :  Venirem  ad  vos  vel 
intra  proximos  dies,  7iisi  transportatidorum  librorum  mihi  molestia  esset.  The  peace 
between  Maximilian  and  Louis  XI  concluded  at  Arras  in  Nov.  1482  is  mentioned. 

Ep.  33.    II.  p.  216.    To  John  Agricola. 

Bedditae  sunt  mihi  .  .  .  [Feb.  1483],  Groningen. 

About  the  sister  mentioned  in  Ep.  30. 

Ep.  34.    II.  p.  219.    To  John  Agricola. 

Curatores  ...  31  May  1483  [Groningen]. 

Allusion  is  made  to  the  capture  of  David  of  Burgundy,  bishop  of  Utrecht,  in  May 
1483.     Henry  has  been  visiting  Dalberg  and  making  false  representations. 

Ep.  35.     II.  p.  217.    To  [John  Agricola]. 

Hodie  proficiscor  .  .  .  [Autumn  1483],  Groningen. 

Agricola  is  going  on  an  embassy  into  Holland ;  therefore  shortly  before  Ep.  36, 
in  which  he  has  just  returned.    Fears  of  the  plague. 

Ep.  86.    II.  p.  181.     To  Alexander  Hegius. 

Bedeunti  mihi  .  .  .  [Autumn  1483],  Groningen. 

Hegius  is  about  to  open  the  school  at  Deventer ;  Inc.,  who  was  at  the  school  in 
1486,  gives  1483  for  the  date  of  Hegius's  coming ;  cf.  Ep.  21,  note.  Deventer  has  been 
ravaged  by  the  plague  (Ep.  35)  ;  the  plague  there  in  1483  is  mentioned  by  James 
Faber,  cf.  Revius,  Daventria,  p.  141.  Fuit  ad  me  Henricus  frater  misstis  a  domino 
Bartomagensi  (Ep.  34) ;  dedi  illi  libros  meos  portandos  Heidelbergam  (Ep.  32). 
Hegius's  position  is  announced  as  news  in  Ep.  37. 

Ep.  37.    n.  p.  176.     To  Antonius  Vrye. 

Ammm  mutrem  ...  7  April  1484,  Deventer. 

Agricola  is  on  his  way  to  Heidelberg  (Ep.  38),  and  leaves  a  poem  on  St.  Anne  to  be 
printed  at  Deventer  (R.  Paffraet,  sine  anno  ;  Copinger,  133,  wrongly  dated  1485,  for  in 
Ep.  38  the  poem  is  already  printed).  Coloniae  imprimuntur  quaedam  rlietorica 
nouiter  co72dita ;  evidently  Liber  nouus  rltetorice,  Cologne,  J.  Eoelhoff,  16  April  1484. 

Ep.  38.     I.  f°  c^  v".    To  James  Barbiriau. 

Dedi  Colonia  ...  26  May  1484,  Heidelberg. 

Also  in  II.  p.  193.  Agricola  has  aiTived  at  Heidelberg  on  2  May.  The  poem  on 
St.  Anne  has  been  printed.  That  and  an  epitaph  on  Maurice,  count  of  Spiegelberg, 
f  3  June  1483,  are  described  in  Ep.  40  as  stiperiori  hyeme  factos.  For  the  month  date 
S  gives  septimo  Kal.  lunii,  I.  has  vii  Idtcs  lunii. 

Ep.  39.    II.  p.  215.     To  John  Agricola. 

Misifratrem  ...  23  July  1484,  Heidelberg. 

Announcing  the  arrival  in  Heidelberg;  Henry  has  been  sent  home.  The  sister 
(Epp.  30  and  33)  is  dead. 

Or.  6.     S.  f.  182.     Exhortatio  ad  Clerum  Wormatiensem. 

Nunqtiam  mihi  .  .  .  [Summer  1484],  Worms. 

Prior  to  Ep.  40. 

Ep.  40.    III.  16.    To  Adolphus  Rusch. 

Cupieham  ...  1  Oct.  1484,  Heidelberg. 

The  year  date  is  confirmed  by  the  poems  referred  to  in  Ep.  38.  Lucian's  Micyllus 
has  been  translated  during  the  summer  ;  S.  f .  229,  wrongly  gives  the  date  of  this  as  1479. 
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Ep.  41.  Claror.  viror.  Epist.  f"  g^  v°.     To  John  Reuchlin. 

'Eypai/^as  (jlol  .  .  .  9  Nov.  [1484],  Heidelberg. 

First  printed  in  Clarorum  Virorum  Epistolae  ad  loamieni  Reuchlin,  Tubingen, 
T.  Anshelm,  March  1514  ;  also  in  II.  p.  179.  Geiger  in  Reuchlin^s  Briefwechsel 
supplies  1483  ;  but  Agricola  was  not  then  in  Heidelberg. 

Ep.  42.  Hegii  Dialogi,  f"  o*  v".     To  Alexander  Hegius. 

Quod  istic  nullas  ...  17  Dec.  [1484],  Deventer. 

Printed  by  Faber  {v.  suirra,  p.  304).  Hegius  thanks  Agricola  for  translating  Lucian's 
Micyllus  (Ep.  40)  and  asks  that  it  should  be  dedicated  to  himself.  Plague  in  the 
summer  has  killed  twenty  of  his  scholars  and  frightened  many  away;  evidently 
the  outbreak  in  which  Erasmus's  mother  died,  and  which  caused  him  to  leave 
Deventer.  He  must  have  been  in  the  school  at  the  time,  since  he  was  a  pupil  of 
Hegius  (cf.  Ep.  36).  Legi  librum  Valle  de  vero  bono  [Louvain  :  Eod.  Loefifs,  1483], 
This  letter  is  reprinted  by  Krafft  and  Crecelius  in  the  Zeitschrift  des  bergischen 
Geschichtvereins,  xi.  1876,  p.  5. 

Or.  7.     S.  f.  277  V.     Oratio  de  Natiuitate  Christi. 

Longo  vetustatis  .  .  .  [25  Dec.  1484],  Heidelberg. 

Published  separately  by  Caspar  Vollandius  at  Tubingen,  1526-7,  with  the  impos- 
sible year  date  1486  ;  which  is  also  in  S. 

Ep.  43.     Hegii   Carmina,  f°  a''  V.     To  Alexander  Hegius. 

Non  facile  dixerim  .  .  .  Tuesday  [c.  Jan.  1485],  Worms. 

Printed  by  Faber,  apparently  from  an  incomplete  original,  for  '  d'C'  occurs  three 
times.  In  I,  f"  e'^  v",  only  one  of  these  is  preserved ;  also  printed  in  II.  p.  185.  A 
collation  is  given  by  Krafft  and  Crecelius,  ubi  sup7-a,  p.  67.  Answering  Ep.  42.  Eeich- 
ling  suggests  that  '  M.  Richardus  '  is  Paffraet  (Pick's  Monatsschrift,  1877,  p.  290). 

Ep.  44.     Claror.  viror.  Epist.  f"  g*^  v".     To  John  Eeuchlin. 

Quum  Plinius  meus  ...  4  Feb.  [1485],  Heidelberg. 

Also  in  II.  p.  181.  1485,  because  Agricola  is  at  Heidelberg ;  Geiger  gives  1484,  or 
n  his  life  of  Reuchlin,  p.  28,  1484  or  1485,  the  date  of  Reuchlin's  marriage  being  quite 
uncertain. 

Ep.  45.     Epistolarum  Centuria  18.    From  Peter  Schott. 

Si  epistolarum  genus  ...  18  Feb.  1485,  Strasburg. 

From  a  collection  of  letters,  Philologicariim  Epistolarum  Centuria  una,  published 
by  Goldast  at  Frankfort  in  1610.  The  letter  is  directed  to  Heidelberg :  the  answer 
is  mentioned  in  Ep.  46. 

Ep.  46.     III.  17.     To  Adolphus  Rusch. 

Bespondi  litteris  ...  27  March  1485,  Heidelberg. 

The  Serapeum  gives  the  date  in  S  as  1484 ;  but  this  is  probably  a  misprint. 

Ep.  47.     III.  18.     To  Adolphus  Rusch. 

Libros  quos  ...  13  Apr.  1485,  Heidelberg. 

Thanking  for  books  purchased  by  Rusch,  according  to  Ep.  46.  The  letter  is 
carried  by  William  Raimund  Mithridates,  Cop's  teacher  in  Greek,  who  is  on  his  way 
to  Italy. 

Ep.  48.     II.  p.  219.     To  John  Agricola. 

Beddidit  mihi  ...  30  May  1485,  Rome. 

Agricola  is  in  the  service  of  Dalberg,  whom  he  has  accompanied  to  Rome.  II.  has 
Secunda  septimana  ante  diem  Corporis  Christi,  Anno  Ixxx. ;  probably  septimanae  is 
to  be  read,  cf.  Ep.  43  ;  the  year  date  is  impossible. 
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Or.  8.     Oratio  pro  loanne  Camerario  ad  Innocentem  VIII. 

Venimus,  beatissime  pater  ...  6  July  1485,  Eome. 

An  address  to  Innocent  on  his  election ;  printed,  like  similar  compositions,  separately 
and  on  the  spot  (Proctor,  3669  and  3817).    Aftei-wards  in  I.  fo  k'  yo  and  II.  p.  163. 

Ep.  49.    III.  19.     To  John  of  Dalberg. 

Primum  ...  4  Aug.  [1485],  Trent. 

Written  on  the  return  journey  from  Eome ;  A'gilcbla  has  been  left  behind  ill. 

Ep.  50.    III.  20.    To  John  of  Dalberg. 

D.  lohannes  ...  1  Sept.  1485,  Trent. 

The  Serapeum  gives  1484,  probably  a  misprint.    The  death  of  Cardinal  Foscari 
[1485]  is  mentioned. 


EpistoijA  XX. 
Rodolfus  Agricola  Friderico  suo  plurimam  salutem 

Vetus  verbum  est  quemque  fabrum  esse  fortunae  suae.  '  Id  ego 
rectius  crediderim  dici  fabrum  esse  quemque  ingenii  sui.  Nam  fortuna 
quidem,  quae  plaerunque  melius  merenti  peior  et  peius  merenti  melior 
est,  si  in  ius  humani  arbitrii  vUo  pacto  veniret,  frustra  iam  vt  caeca, 
impotens  omniumque  rerum  sicut  sui  incerta  incesseretur,  iam  vt  numen 
omnia  sua  vi  gubernans,  omnia  temperans  intra  sacras  arces  fuisset 
coUocata.  At  in  ingenio  fingendo  quantum  possit  industria,  vbi  acrem 
quis  vigilemque  curam  intenderit,  quum  multi  alias,  tum  tu  vnus  e 
multis  maxime  documento  es ;  qui  tantum  eruditionis,  hunc  literarum 
cultum,  banc  gratiam  Musarum  assecutus  es,  et  assecutus  quod  diflS- 
cillimum  est  in  medio  stridore  rudis  huius  horridaeque  barbariae,  quan- 
tum in  mediis  penetralibus  ac  (vt  ita  dicam)  officina  ilia  omnis  pohtioris 
eruditionis  Italia  multi  hique  Itali  frustra  sperarunt,  pauci  rettulerunt. 
Equidem  baud  facile  dixerim  mirerne  impetum  animi  tui  qui  tantum 
speraueris,  an  magis  laudem  studium  quo  id  tentaueris,  an  gratuler 
feHcitati  tuae  quod  ista  eflfeceris. 

Legi  versiculos  tuos  quos  de  me  honestissime  et  magis  pro  modo 
benignitatis  tuae  quam  pro  vero  ad  Vesselum  nostrum  et  ad  meipsum  de 
reditu  meo  misisti.  In  quibus  quanquam  fauerim  laudibus  meis,  ita  vt 
plaerique  omnes  plus  aequo  solemus,  faui  tamen,  non  agnoui,  adeoque 
faui  vt  iudicio  meo  fauor  non  imponeret.  Quid  senserim  autem  malo  ex 
aliis  quam  ex  me  audias,  ne  mutuum  (quod  in  veteri  prouerbio  est) 
scabere  videamur.  Tibi  tantum  dico,  macte  animi  et  ingenii  perge  vt 
cepisti. 

Paranti  mihi  plura  scribere  nuncius  epistolam  postulat.  Itaque 
reliqua  mihi  sunt  in  arctum  cogenda.  Fratrem  meum  Henricum  apud 
vos  esse  audio  ;  cui  quicquid  impenderis,  si  modo  spem  aliquam  de  eo 
concipis,  mihi  impensum  putato.  Mitto  tibi  aureum  vnum  ;  Ulum  tu 
dispenses  vbi  opus  erit.  Fac  certiorem  me  ecquid  profecturum  putas 
eum  ;  nam  si  nihil,  nolim  operam  in  eo  et  impensam  perire. 

Odolfus  medicus,  conterraneus  noster,  homo  doctissimus,  Augustae 
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medicinam  profitetur.  Eius  epistolara  quae  tertium  abhinc  diem  mihi 
reddita  est,  misi  tibi ;  quam  tarn  propere  tamen  scripsit  vt  emendate 
(quod  vides)  nequiuerit.  Potes  facere  tamen  coniecturam  de  ingenio 
hominis  ex  hac  vtcunque  properata  epistola.  Ego  te  expectabo  ad  diem 
qua  pollicitus  es  te  ad  nos  aduenturum  esse.  Tum  de  omnibus  coram 
vberius  et  plenius.  Fui  proximia  diebus  apud  Antonium  Liberum 
meum  vel  nostrum  potius.  Is  iussit  si  ad  te  literas  darem,  honestis- 
simis  verbis  sue  nomine  te  salutarem.  Vale  et  me  deditissimum  tibi 
persuade. 

Langio  nostro  doctissimo  et  politissimo  homini  plurimam  ex  me 
salutem  dicito.    Iterum  vale. 

Datum  praepropere  Siloe  iii  Nonas  Aprileis  Anno  Ixxx". 


Cardinal  Beaton  and  the   Will  of  James   V. 

The  statements  made  by  Mr.  Morland  Simpson  in  his  interesting 
paper  about  the  charges  of  forgery  and  falsehood  against  Cardinal 
Beaton  are  not  quite  correct,  nor  quite  complete.  Thus  the  first 
book  of  Knox's  History  was  certainly  not  written  and  published 
in  1560.^  Laing  dates  the  writing  of  the  first  book,  or  of  most  of 
it,  in  1566.  At  that  time,  in  March,  after  the  murder  of  Eiccio, 
the  Eeformer  deemed  it  expedient  to  seek  rural  retirement,  where 
he  had  leisure  to  compose  books  i.  and  iv.  Of  course  no  part  of 
his  History  was  published  in  his  lifetime,  as  Mr.  Morland 
Simpson  believes.  He  rightly  lays  stress  on  the  number  and 
character  of  the  witnesses  named  in  Henry  Balfour's  notarial 
instrument  of  7  a.m.,  14  Dec.  1542.  In  Blackivood's  Magazine^ 
I  observed  that  if  Learmonth  of  Dairsie  and  William  Kirkaldy 
of  Grange  were  present  in  the  death  chamber  of  James  Y,  as 
Balfour's  instrument  avers,  Knox  could  have  got  accurate  in- 
formation from  them.  With  Kirkaldy  at  least  he  was  on  the  most 
intimate  terms  during  several  years. 

The  list  of  attendants  at  James's  dying  hour  given  by  Pitscottie 
and  cited  by  Mr.  Morland  Simpson  cannot  be  trusted,  of  course, 
but  even  if  Pitscottie  for  once  deviates  into  truth  his  list  does  not 
clash  with  that  in  Balfour's  document.  James  certainly  died  at 
midnight,  probably  on  Friday,  15  Dec.  1542,  whereas  Balfour 
speaks  of  the  witnesses  in  attendance  on  the  king  *  at  the  seventh 
hour  before  noon  on  14  Dec'  For  the  hour  of  death  Sir 
George  Douglas  gives  the  evidence  of  Simon  Pennango,  James's 
favoured  servant,  and  Douglas's  spy,  who  rode  with  the  news  from 
Falkland  to  Berwick  on  17  Dec.^     Mr.  Morland  Simpson  ^  bids  us 

»  Ante,  p.  115.  "  March  1898,  p.  347. 

»  Hamilton  Papers,  i.  339-40.  *  Ante  p.  116,  note  21. 
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observe  '  the  singular  omission  of  Beaton's  name.'  In  Lisle's  list 
of  regents  proclaimed  on  19  Dec*  Beaton  is  not  omitted.  *  All 
men  should  be  obedyent  unto  the  Cardynall '  and  to  Arran,  Argyll, 
Huntly,  and  Murray.  This  point  is  important,  for  Knox  omits 
Arran  from  the  list  of  19  Dec,  while  Buchanan  includes  Arran  but 
omits  one  of  the  other  earls — namely,  Murray.^ 

These  errors  have  obscured  the  whole  affair.  While  Balfour's 
instrument  omitted  Arran,  the  list  of  regents  given  by  Lisle  as  pro- 
claimed on  19  Dec  included  Arran,  who  was  thus  implicated  in  the 
transaction,  if  the  document  was  announced  as  the  basis  of  what 
Knox  calls  '  the  usurpation  '  of  *  the  whole  regents.'  ^  If  Beaton 
proclaimed  not  Balfour's  instrument,  but  a  forged  will,  that  will, 
as  we  learn  from  Henry  VIII  to  Sadleyr,  also  omitted  Arran.* 
Thus  Arran  was  rather  more  than  *  art  and  part '  in  whatever  of 
a  fraudulent  nature  may  have  been  done.  That  he  was  regarded 
as  untruthful  by  members  of  both  parties  appears  from  Sadleyr's 
account  of  the  warnings  given  to  himself  against  Arran's 
falsehood  and  dissembling  by  Lords  Fleming,  Glencairn,  and 
Maxwell,  while  Arran  began  his  conversation  with  Sadleyr  on 
12  April  1543  as  to  the  causes  of  Beaton's  arrest  with  a  '  great 
palpable  lie.'  ^  The  letters  of  Chapuys,  the  imperial  ambassador, 
in  January-March  1542-3  are  demonstrably  late  echoes  of 
the  letters  from  Lisle,  and  probably  from  other  Border  wardens, 
to  Henry's  court.  The  only  point  given  by  Chapuys  which  does 
not  occur  in  published  letters  from  Lisle  is  the  charge  of  forgery 
of  the  will,  reported  by  Chapuys  on  17  March.^°  But  this  was 
mere  gossip,  for  on  30  March  Henry  VIII  complained  to  Sadleyr 
that  he  never  could  hear  from  Beaton's  enemies  what  special 
charge  they  made  against  him." 

Historians  have  failed  to  observe  that  while,  at  the  end  of 
December  1542,  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  Beaton's  opponent, 
was  chancellor  and  high  in  Arran's  favour,  and  while  Arran  was 
whispering  away  Beaton's  honour,  yet  Arran  was  no  sooner 
appointed  governor,  *  by  a  private  faction,'  says  Buchanan,  on 
3  Jan.,  than  he  took  the  great  seal  from  the  archbishop  and  gave 
it  to  Beaton.  The  transaction  *  passed  the  seal '  on  10  Jan. 
1542-3.  Beaton  had  hitherto  held  the  privy  seal,  which  was  now 
(18  Jan.)  transferred  to  *  John,  abbot  of  Paisley.'  ^^  This  promo- 
tion of  Beaton,  so  contradictory  of  Arran's  charges  against  him, 
Arran  made  while  in  the  first  moment  of  his  power  as  governor. 

*  Lisle  to  Henry  VIII,  24  Dec,  Hamilton  Papers,  i.  346, 

*  Knox,  History,  i.  93,  and  note  2.  '  Ibid.  i.  93. 

*  25  April,  Hamilton  Papers,  i.  527. 

»  Cf.  Lisle  to  Henry  VHI,  21   Jan.,  Hamilton  Papers,  i.  389,  with   Sadleyr  to 
Henry  VIII,  12  April,  Sadleyr  Papers,  i.  136-42. 

'»  Span.  Cal.  vol.  vi.  pt.  ii.  243.  »•  Hamilton  Papers,  i.  494. 

'■'  Reg.  Sec.  Sig.,  10  Jan.  1542-3,  MS.,  Acts  Pari.  Scot.  ii.  424. 
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In  these  circumstances  the  charges  against  Beaton,  made  on 
Arran's  authority,  would  not  be  thought  convincing  by  a  jury, 
as  Arran  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  cashiered  an  upright 
chancellor  for  the  purpose  of  superseding  him  by  a  liar  and  forger. 

A.  Lang. 


Secretary  Thurloe  on  the  Relations  of  England  dnd 

Holland. 

In  1899  Dr.  Sigismund  von  Bischoffshausen  published  at  Innsbruck 
a  valuable  volume  on  John  Thurloe  and  his  connexion  with  the 
foreign  policy  of  Cromwell.^     In   the  appendix  to  it  he  printed, 
besides   twenty-three   unpublished    letters    of   Thurloe's,   various 
versions  of  the  papers  on  foreign  affairs  in  Cromwell's  time  which 
Thurloe  drew  up  after  the  Eestoration  for  the  instruction  of  Hyde. 
Two  of  the  papers  were  already  in  print,  one  in  Thurloe's  State 
Papers  (i.  759-63),  the  other  in  the  Somers  Tracts  (vi.  329-36), 
and  he  added  to  them  a  third  version,  hitherto  unpublished,  from 
the  Stowe  MSS.  (185,  ff.  187-200).     By  printing  them  in  parallel 
columns,  and  showing  their  relation  to  each  other.  Dr.  Bischoffs- 
hausen elucidated  both  the  history  of  the  subject  itself  and  the 
development   of   Thurloe's  views  on  foreign   policy.     The  papers 
printed  by  him  chiefly  concerned  the  relations  of  England  with 
France  and  Spain,  and  Cromwell's  policy  with  regard  to  the  war  t/ 
between  Sweden  and  the  northern  powers  in  1656-8.     Incident- 
ally the  relations  of  England  and  the  Dutch  were  touched  upon,  '^ 
but   that  subject   was  not  treated  of   at   length.     Thurloe,  how- 
ever, did  draw  up  a  fourth  paper  treating  solely  of  Anglo-Dutch 
relations,    which    deserves    printing,   in    order    to   complete   the 
collection  of  diplomatic  narratives  which  he  wrote  for  Hyde.     It 
begins  by   an  account  of  the  abortive  embassy  of  St.  John  and 
Strickland  in  1650,  but  goes  on  to  state  in  detail  and  with  great     ,i  co 
clearness   the  nature   of  the  differences  which  after  the  close  of 
the     war     prevented     the     proposed     marinetreaty     between 
England  and  the  United  Provinces   from  being   effected.      Then 
commercial  differences  rendered  futile  the  Protector's  well-meant 
attempts  to  make  a  league  with   Holland  for  political  purposes. 
*  There  were  also,'  concludes   Thurloe,    '  other  alliances   to  have 
been   contracted   between   this   and   that   state   of  common   and 
mutual  defence,  wherein  provision  was  to  be  made  for  the  good  of 
the    protestant_religion   and  the  professors   thereof  against   the 
growing  interests  of  popery.     But  without  any  effect,  in  respect 

'  Die  Politik  des  Protectors  Oliver  Cromwell  in  der  Auffassung  und  Thdtigkeit 
seines  Ministers  des  Staatssecretdrs  John  Thurloe. 
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the  United  Provinces  always  found  it  necessary  for  them  to  mingle 
therewith  the  considerations  of  trade.'  As  Cromwell  put  it  the 
Dutch  preferred  '  gain  to  godliness.'  The  same  might  be  said  of 
the  English  mercantile  class  also,  and  under  Charles  II  *  con- 
siderations of  trade '  became  of  paramount  weight  in  England. 
Thurloe's  precise  statement  of  the  principles  which  underlay  the 
commercial  dispute  must  have  been  of  great  value,  especially  in 
March  1661,  when  these  very  questions  were  being  discussed  in 
London  between  the  English  government  and  the  ambassador  of 
the  United  Provinces.  C.  H.  Fisth. 

Additional  MS.,  No.  4200,  fol.  113. 

A  revietv  of  the  severall  negotmtions  tahwh  have  been  hetiveen  England 
and  the  united  Provinces  of  late  yeares  for  the  establishinge  a  firme 
Allyance  and  perpettiall  vnimi  between  them,  whereby  may  bee  seen 
the  cheife  scope  and  ayme  of  the  said  united  Provinces  in  all  those 
Negotiations. 

There  was  a  Treaty  for  an  Allyance  in  the  year  1650  at  the  Hague, 
wheither  Ambassadours  extraordinary  were  sent  from  England,  and  there 
were  two  concepts  or  projects  of  Articles  under  debate,  One  Offered  by 
the  EngUsh,  which  was  the  treaty  of  1495  made  between  Hen.  7.  and 
PhiUip  Archduke  of  Austria,  called  Intercursus  magnus,  dressed  and  fitted 
to  the  then  constitution  of  affaires.  And  the  other  propounded  by 
the  Dutch,  consistinge  of  36  Articles. 

That  which  England  aymed  at  cheifly  in  this  Treaty  was  a  vnion  and 
conjunction  with  them  ina  perpetuall  league  for  thft  prftsftrvatinn  nf  pafh 
otherin  their  respective  Interests.  To  eflfect  which  they  thought  it  most 
proper  to  begin  upon  an  old  foundation,  and  findinge  the  Intercursus 
magnus  (in  the  1.  2.  3.  4.  5.  6.  7.  and  9.  Articles  thereof)  to  answer  in  a 
great  measure  their  Intentions,  and  also  that  there  were  some  things  in  it 
in  reference  to  trade,  which  the  Dutch  would  bee  desirous  of,  as  in  the 
10.  11.  14.  15.  16.  and  22.  Articles,  especially  in  the  14.  Article,  whereby 
the  free  fishinge  without  licence  is  agreed  upon  (which  as  it  was  never 
granted  before,  soe  it  did  not  longe  continue,  for  in  a  subsequent  Treaty, 
made  between  Hen.  7.  and  K.  Phillip  at  Windsor,  while  he  was  in 
England,  this  Article  was  not  ratefied,  and  thence  that  Treaty  was  called 
by  the  Flemings,  malus  Intercursus). 

The  English  upon  the  reasons  aforesaid  propounded  as  the  foundation 
of  this  new  Allyance  the  said  great  Intercourse.  But  this  satisfied  not 
the  Dutch,  their  ayme  beinge  not  soe  much  the  union,  as  the  advantages 
in  Comerce  and  navigation,  and  therefore  though  they  hked  well  to  have 
the  fishinge  declared  tree,  yet  there  were  many  things  which  they  designed 
fufffier,  and  frameH^the  Articles  for  this  Allyance  accordingly.'^ 

"The  3t>  Articles  composed  by  them,  were  somewhat  in  the  nature  of 
a  Igaguedefensjxfir  but  they  did  most  principally  relate  to  trade  and 
Comerce,  wherein  they  endeavoured  to  obteyne  the  advantages  followinge, 
as  soe  many  new  maximes  and  principles  to  be  introduced,  in  matters  of 
Comerce  and  Navigation,  as. 

i.  That  there  is  noe  pecuUar  proprietershipp  of  any  parte  of  the  sea, 
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but  it  is  equally  free  to  all  to  saile,  navigate,  and  fish  therein,  and  that 
appeareth. 

1.  By  the  2nd  of  the  30  Articles,  wherein  the  ground  of  this  Allyance 
is  said  to  be  for  the  defence  of  the  freedome  of  navigation  and  Comerce 
against  all  that  shall  trouble  them  therein. 

2.  By  the  18  Article  the  subjects  and  Inhabitants  of  both  may  freely 
navigate  every  where  in  the  sea  without  any  molestation,  previous 
permissions,  protections,  or  safe  conducts,  and  fish  as  well  for  herringe  as 
all  other  kinde  of  fish. 

8.  In  the  21  Article  they  avoid  callinge  any  parte  of  the  sea,  the  British 
sea,  but  expressd  those  seas  which  belonge  to  England,  the  Northerne 
Sea,  and  the  Chanell. 

4.  By  the  same  Article  it  is  provided,  that  as  wel  the  Dutch  as  the 
English  should  by  mutuall  consent,  and  alternis  vicibus,  sett  out  fleets  of 
warr  under  their  own  Admirall  and  Flagg  to  scoure  the  seas,  and  for  the 
defence  of  Comerce  and  navigation  and  Free  fishinge,  makeinge  thereby 
the  Dutch  to  have  the  same  Interest  to  gard  the  seas  as  the  English. 

5.  Its  propounded  in  the  22th  Article,  that  the  fleets  to  be  sett  out 
accordinge  to  the  21th  Article  shall  not  only  scour  the  seas  against  Pyrats, 
But  against  all  those  that  shall  give  any  hinderance  or  Impediment  to 
either,  in  their  navigation,  Comerce,  or  Free  fishinge,  wherein  it  is  declared 
that  all  exactions  at  sea  are  Contra  jus  gentium. 

6.  By  the  28th  Article  noe  search  is  to  be  made  at  sea  in  the  shipps 
of  warr  or  other  ships  set  out  upon  private  comission. 

ii.  That  the  name  of  Merchants  Strangers  bee  abolished,  and  that 
their  people  may  have  the  same  priviledges  with  the  Natives  in  these 
Countries.     And  this  appeares. 

1.  They  may  buy,  sell  and  trade  in  all  goods,  remeyne,  departe,  and 
returne  as  freely  as  the  Natives  themselves,  as  by  the  3rd  and  13th 
Articles. 

2.  The  same  Tolls  and  Impositions  that  the  Natives  pay,  and  noe 
other,  by  the  15th  Article. 

8.  To  have  houses  to  dwell  in,  and  to  enjoy  all  other  priviledges  with 
the  Natives,  by  the  17th  Article. 
^>y    4.  To  trade  to  all  our   Countries  and  plantations  in  America,  and 
els  where   with   out    any   difference   of   people,  by  the   11th  and  12th 
Articles  : 

iii.  That  the  lawes  of  Nations  touching  Contraband  goods  be  altered, 
as  by  the  31.  Article,  and  that  in  2  things. 

1.  That  neither  money,  or  any  thinge  that  is  for  the  sustenance  of 
mans  life  bee  esteemed  Contraband  goods,  or  ought  els  but  what  is  purely 
an  Instrument  of  warr  accordinge  to  a  specification  of  particulars. 

2.  That  the  ship  wherein  Those  Instruments  of  warr  are  found  going 
to  Enemies  or  Rebells,  shall  not  be  prize,  nor  the  other  goods  that  are 
found  in  her. 

iv.  As  to  all  other  goods  and  Merchandizes  they  are  to  bee  free,  or 
unfree  accordinge  to  the  shippe  wherein  they  were  Laden,  that  is,  all  the 
goods  of  an  Enemie  found  on  the  ships  of  a  freind  should  bee  free,  and 
all  the  goods  of  a  freind  found  upon  an  Enemies  ship  should  be  prize, 
Contrary  to  the  lawes  and  use  of  Nations,  and  to  common  justice  as  By  the 
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80th  Article.  Only  they  would  except  the  goods  belonginge  to  Portugalls, 
that  are  carryed  out  of  Europe  into  Asia,  Affrica,  and  America,  or  e  contra, 
because  that  trade  is  used  to  be  driven  by  English  ships  (see  Article  32.) 

V.  That  noe  letters  of  Reprizalls  for  any  wrongs  should  bee  granted, 
nor  any  person  punished  but  the  transgressors  themselves,  by  the  9th 
and  35th  Articles. 

These  were  the  cheife  points  that  were  in  debate  at  the  Hague,  but  in 
June  1651.  that  treaty  brake  of  re  infecta. 

In  December  after  the  Dutch  sent  their  extraordinary  Ambassadors  to 
London,  to  witt :  the  Hers  Catts,  Scape,  and  v.  Perre,  with  whom  there 
was  a  Treaty,  both  sides  pretending  to  enter  into  a  nearer  Allyance  then 
formerly.  The  Dutch  propounded  as  the  foundation  thereof  the  afore- 
said 86.  Articles,  upon  which  were  severall  conferences  had.  But  nothing 
propounded  by  the  English  towards  that  often  mentioned  Coalescence  ; 
but  that  it  might  bee  lawfull  for  the  people  and  inhabitants  both  of  the  7 
and  17.  Provinces,  beeinge  of  the  reformed  religion,  and  cominge  away 
with  their  families  and  estates,  to  remayne,  dwell,  and  trade  in  these 
dominions,  purchase  and  hold  houses  and  land  to  them  and  their  heires, 
and  to  enjoy  all  other  priviledges  with  the  natives.  During  this  treaty 
the  warr  brake  forth. 

June  1653.  A  third  treaty  there  was  for  restoring  the  peace  and 
entringe  into  a  strict  league  and  vnion. 

This  negotiation  was  also  at  London.  The  Lords  Beveminge,  Newport, 
Perre,  and  Jongstall  beinge  here  as  Ambassadors. 

The  EngUsh  insisted  that  both  those  common  Wealths  might  become 
one,  and  be  under  one  supreame  power,  consistinge  of  persons  of  both 
nations.  But  this  the  Dutch  wholly  disliked,  and  propounded  the 
aforesaid  36  Articles  as  the  foundation  of  the  peace. 

Then  the  English  delivered  to  the  said  Ambassadors  a  concept  of  27 
articles  as  the  substratum  of  a  treatye,  which  upon  debate  received  many 
alterations  and  additions.  And  at  last  a  treaty  of  peace,  vnion,  and  con- 
federation was  agreed  upon  consisting  of  33  Articles,  whereof. 

i.  The  4  first  articles  concern'd  the  cessation  of  all  acts  of  hostilitye. 
The  oblivion  of  all  injuries  done  since  May  1652.  The  setting  at  liberty 
prisoners,  and  the  restoringe  a  firme  peace. 

ii.  The  5.  6.  8.  and  9.  articles  expressd  the  nature  of  the  confedracy,  to 
witt,  that  the  one  shall  not  attempt  any  thinge  against  the  other,  but  be  both 
confederated  for  the  defence  of  the  libertye  and  peace  of  each  other,  against 
all  that  shall  endeavour  to  disturb  them  by  sea  or  land,  givinge  assistance 
both  by  men  and  ships  in  that  proportion  that  should  be  afterwards 
agreed.  And  that  noe  treaty  shall  be  made  with  other  princes  by  the 
one,  without  comprehendinge  the  other. 

iii.  The  7.  9.  10.  and  11.  expresse  how  the  one  State  is  to  demeane 
themselves  towards  the  other  in  reference  to  their  respective  enemies, 
rebells,  and  fugitives,  which  is  agreeable  to  what  was  in  the  treaty  of  1495. 

iv.  The  13th  settles  the  question  of  Strikinge  the  Flagg. 

v.  The  12.  14.  16.  17.  18.  19.  20.  24th  referre  to  trade,  and  the 
manner  of  managinge  thereof,  wherein  these  things  are  to  be  noted. 

1.  There  is  peace  all  the  world  over  between  them,  but  the  trade  and 
omerce  is  restreyned  to  Europe.     The  Dutch  cannot  trade  to  the  English 
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Islands  and  plantations  out  of  Europe,  nor  can  the  English  trade  to 
theires. 

2.  In  their  trade  in  Europe  the  lawes  and  usages  in  each  Country  are 
to  be  observed. 

3.  The  usuall  Customs  must  be  payed,  not  beinge  greater  than  the 
other  Strangers  pay. 

4.  There  is  libertye  granted  to  the  respective  Merchants  to  passe 
through  each  others  rivers  and  Countries  by  land  and  water  to  any  places 
within  or  beyond  them,  as  also  their  Townes,  garrisons,  and  forts  in 
Europe,  as  well  with  as  without  their  goods  and  Merchandizes. 

5.  Merchants  that  come  into  each  other  Ports  or  Harbours,  and 
breake  not  bulke,  may  departe  againe  without  payinge  Customs  or  visita- 
tions, observinge  the  lawes. 

6.  That  if  justice  be  denied  in  case  of  wrongedone,  letters  of  Eeprizall 
may  be  granted. 

vi.  The  21th  and  25th  and  26th  provide  that  the  ships  of  warr 
shall  protect  each  others  Merchants  whilest  they  hold  the  same  Course 
with  them.  But  eight  at  a  tyme  may  come  into  each  others  ports,  with- 
out leave  first  obteyned,  and  that  private  men  of  warr  give  caution  to  doe 
noe  injurie. 

vii.  The  28th.  29th.  referr  to  the  detention  of  the  English  ships  in 
the  Sound  by  the  Kinge  of  Denmarke. 

viii.  The  27th  and  30th  provide  for  the  punishment  of  those  who 
murdered  the  English  at  Amboyna,  and  for  reparation  to  be  made  for 
damages  done  between  the  yeares  1611  and  1652,  by  either  of  the  States. 

The  32.  provides  that  whoever  shall  bee  stadholder,  Capt.  Generall  &c. 
by  sea  or  land  to  the  United  Provinces,  shall  take  an  oath  to  observe  this 
treaty. 

And  it  was  afterwards  agreed  that  there  should  be  comprehended  in 
this  AUyance  the  protestant  Cantons,  the  Duke  of  Holsteyne,  the  Earle 
of  Oldenburgh,  the  Hans-Townes,  and  the  Duke  of  Curland. 

It  was  also  agreed  between  England  and  the  Province  of  Holland,  that 
that  Province  should  never  elect  the  Prince  of  Orange,  nor  any  of  his  line, 
nor  consent  that  they  should  be  chosen,  to  be  Captain  Generall  of  their 
forces. 
'  This  treaty  ended  the  warr,  and  restored  Peace.     But  the  Dutch 

havinge  not  obteyned  those  advantages  in  trade,  which  they  had  insisted 
upon  in  all  theire  former  treatyes,  they  endeavoured  to  hooke  them  in 
by  a  subsequent  Marine  treaty,  wherein  they  propounded  the  before 
•"-^jnentioned  poynts. 

1.  That  neither  money  nor  food  of  any  kinde  bee  reckoned  amongst 
w'  prohibited  goods,  but  that  they  may  carry  them  to  the  ports  or  places  not 

besieged  belonginge  to  the  enemies  of  the  one,  in  freindshipp  or  Neutra- 
litye  with  the  other. 

2.  That  their  Merchants  ships  be  not  visited  or  searched  at  sea,  but 
.that  it  bee  suflScient  only  to  shew  the  pasports  and  sea  letters,  whereto 

creditt  is  to  bee  given,  and  their  men  of  warr  not  att  all  to  bee  medled 

with. 
\r      3.  That  free  ship  shall  make  the  goods  free,  but  an  enemies  ship  shall 
^  confiscate  the  goods  of  freinds. 

Y  2 
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4.  That  forbidden  goods  shall  not  forfeit  either  the  shipp  or  the  other 
goods. 

,x>.  5.  That  the  act  for  the  encrease  of  the  Navigation  and  Comerce  be 
recalled,  as  a  noveltye  and  inconsistant  with  the  freedom  of  trade. 

These  and  som  other  Articles  in  reference  to  Pyrats  were  treated  upon 
for  som  yeares  together.  But  nothinge  was  ever  agreed  upon  touching 
them.  The  great  Tntprfis^^  r,f  ^ha  Tlnitorl  Provinces  is  trade,  which  they 
have  soe  farr  advanced,  that  though  they  have  not  comodities  of  their 
own  to^upport  and  feed  a  tenth  of  their  own  people^  yet  they  are  the 
storehouse  of  the  world,  and  all  nations  either  come  to  buy  of  them,  or 
they  carry  it  toaii_others  even  as  farr  as  Tridja..  ~~ 

They  make  neither  warr  nor  peace,  contract  noe  Allyance,  enter  into 
noe  leagues  or  associations,  but  as  they  can  thereby  promote  this  end. 

And  therefore  in  all  the  former  propositions  for  associatinge  with  this 
state,  the  end  of  the  association  is  to  be  the  maintenance  of  the  Freedome 
of  Comerce,  navigation,  and  fishinge  ;  This  they  declared  to  be  the  Reason 
of  settinge  out  their  Intended  Fleet  of  150  sayle  of  ships  in  Aprill  1652, 
vizt.  to  safeguard  the  sea,  and  to  conserve  the[ir]  nangation  and  Comerce. 

This  they  declared  to  be  the  cause  of  takeing  up  their  armes  in  the 
warr  with  England,  vizt.  to  restore  the  freedome  of  Comerce. 

Upon  this  they  found  all  their  Allyances  with  other  states,  as  is  to  be 
seen  in  their  treatyes  with  France,  Spayne,  Sweden,  Denmarke  &c.     All 
their  leagues  are  expressed  to  be  for  the  libertye  of  Comerce,  navigation, 
I  and  fishinge. 

And  their  Treatyes  which  they  either  have  already  made  or  have  in 
I  projection,  shew  what  they  meane  by  Freedom  and  libertye  of  Comerce 
and  navigation,  which  in  effect  is  this  : 

That  what  doth  belonge  peculiarly  to  any  other  state  by  reason  of  its 
situation,  new  conquests,  fertilytie  of  the  land,  goodnesse  of  the  Ports, 
antient  Custome  and  usage,  or  otherwise,  ought  to  bee  made  common, 
and  to  be  appropriated  noe  more  to  its  own  Inhabitants,  as  to  Comerce 
and  navigation,  then  to  the  people  of  the  aforesaid  Provinces ;  as  for 
instance. 
.  i.  By  freedom  of  Navigation  they  mean,  that  the  sea  should  be  equally 
free  to  all.  Hence  they  dispute  the  soveraignitye  and  ownership  of  his 
majestie  in  the  narrow  Seas,  insistinge  that  they  may  not  in  the  treatyes 
with  them  beare  the  name  of  the  British,  but  the  Northerne  Sea,  and 
Streights  between  England  and  France.  And  though  they  doe  not  in 
expresse  termes  deny  to  give  some  respect  to  the  Fleet  of  England,  yet. 

1.  This  must  be  done  only  to  the  Admirall,  or  at  least  when  the 
English  Fleet  is  superior  to  them  in  strength. 

2.  That  they  must  be  saluted  againe,  in  the  same  manner  that  they 
salute  the  English,  referringe  the  respect  rather  to  the  dignitye  of  the 
Kingdome,  then  to  the  ownershipp  and  the  dominion  his  Majestye  hath  in 
the  sea. 

3.  And  therefore  in  the  3rd  place,  they  say,  that  the  sea  is  to  be 
considered,  either  quoad  respectum,  when  one  nation  meets  another,  or 
as  to  the  free  use  of  it ;  as  to  the  first,  they  deny  not  that  respect  which 
hath  been  heretofore  given,  but  the  free  use  of  it  belongs  to  all. 

>     4.  And  consequently  they  assert  the  libertye  of  their  fishinge  in  the 
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sea,  -which  they  say  is  as  antient,  as  the  art  of  makeing  herringe  by  salt, 
though  its  evident  that  Phillip  the  Second  payed  1000'  per  annum  to  Q. 
Mary  for  the  fishinge.  K.  James  published  an  Edict  to  assert  his  right 
therein  Anno  1610.  And  his  late  Majestie  by  the  Erie  of  Northumber- 
land his  Admirall  had  a  recognition  from  the  Holland  fishermen, 

5.  On  the  same  Keason,  they  deny  all  search  or  visiting  of  their  ships 
at  sea,  alleadginge,  that  the  point  of  dominion  and  soveraignitye  in  this, 
to  be  most  Injurious,  and  the  mother  of  confusion. 

6.  And  lastly  pretend  to  the  safe  guardinge  of  the  British  seas,  by 
settinge  forth  armed  Fleets  upon  them  under  their  own  Admirall  and 
flagge. 

ii.  By  freedom  of  Comerce  and  navigation,  They  meane  the  same 
free  use  of  Harbours,  roads,  and  ports,  and  the  like  libertye  of  buyinge, 
eellinge,  importing  and  exporting  all  kinde  of  goods  and  Merchandizes, 
and  of  enjoyinge  all  other  priviledges,  as  Vi^ell  in  respect  of  Tolls,  as  other 
exemptions,  that  the  Natives  have  or  doe  enjoy.     As  also  the  liberty  of 

rsaylinge  to,  or  tradinge  in  the  English  Islands  and  plantations  of  "^ 
America.  Hence  they  complaine  against  2  Acts,  the  one  prohibiting  1 
Foreiners  trading  into  the  said  Islands  and  plantations,  the  other — I 
made  for  the  encrease  of  shipping  and  navigation,  as  those  which  doe 
obstruct  all  Intercourse  and  trade,  and  %ggj:tftn  hy  ^r>vpr.pnngTigafip^  ^;r^ 


an  u:^ist  desire  of^some  "men  to  monopolize  the  most  considerable  wares 
to  their  own^  private  advantage^  That  is,  that  the  English  doe  fetch  an^ar 
carry  their  goods  themselves,  to  and  from  their  own  Country,  in  their 
own  ships,  and  not  make  use  of  the  Dutch  to  doe  it. 

iii.  Libertye  of  havinge  free  trade  and  Comerce  with  all  Kingdoms  and 
P  States  in  Amitye  or  neutrality  with  them,  though  the  declared  enemie  of 
other  States.     To  accomodate  which  they  insist. 

1.  That  neither  money  (the  sinewes  of  warr)  nor  anything  belonging 
to  the  sustenance  of  man's  life,  bee  esteemed  prohibited  goods  (except 
guns,  powder,   buUett,  sowrds,  and  some   other   Instruments  of  warr, 

^  which  they  usually  specifie  in  their  treaties,  amongst  which  are  not 
mentioned  shipps  of  any  kinde  nor  their  Tackle)  may  be  freely  carry ed  by 
them  to  the  Enemie  without  Interruption. 

2.  Their  ships  that  trade  as  aforesayd  to  the  Enemies  Countryes,  are 
not  to  be  searcht  for  prohibited  goods,  but  shall  be  only  obliged  to  shew 
their  sea  letters  conteyning  the  particulers  of  their  Cargo — and  if  noe 
contraband  goods  be  found  in  their  letters,  it  must  be  believed  that  there 
be  none  in  their  ships. 

3.  In  case  their  Merchants  shipps  be  under  the  convoy  of  their  men 
of  warr,  they  are  not  to  show  their  sea  letters. 

4.  If  any  prohibited  goods  be  discovered  they  shall  only  be  made 
prize,  the  other  lading,  as  also  the  shipp,  shall  be  free. 

5.  As  the  forgoeinge  particulers  are  for  the  security  of  such 
Merchandizes  as  may  be  bona  fide  their  own,  soe  they  propound  a  pro- 
vision for  the  security  of  enemies  goods,  unfree  ships,  unfree  goods,  the 
consequence  whereof  is. 

(1.)  That  by  this  meanes  they,  being  in  Peace  themselves,  must 
necessarily  have  all  the  trade,  because  whoever  imployes  them,  and 
trades  in  their  ships,  his  goods  are  in  safety  whosoever  be  his  enemie,  as 
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in  the  warrs  between  England  and  Spayne,  and  France  and  Spayne,  the 

^    people  of  all  those  nations  might  manage  their  trades  in  all  manner  of 

"^  safety  in  Dutch  shipps  to  the  infinite  encrease  of  their  navigation.     If 

this  article  had  beene  obteyned  of  England  as  it  was  of  Spayne  in  the 

yeare  1647. 

(2.)  In  the  mean  tyrae  England  must  necessarily  decrease  in  its 
navigation  ;  not  only  Strangers,  who  made  use  of  our  Shippinge,  because 
of  its  strength,  will  leave  us  and  goe  to  the  Dutch,  But  English  men 
will  also  Drive  their  trade  in  Dutch  bottoms  ;  and  the  Dutch  Ambassadors 
V'  themselves  gave  that  as  one  Reason,  why  the  Act  of  Na\'igation  should  be 
repealed,  because  the  subjects  of  England  might  traflfique  in  their  shipps 
with  as  much  security  at  sea,  though  in  the  midst  of  the  flames  of  warr, 
as  if  they  enjoyed  full  peace. 

(3.)  The  English  found  by  experience  in  the  warr  with  Spayne  how 
^prejuditiall  such  an  agreement  would  be  by  what  the  Dutch  practised  with- 
out it,  for  by  conceahnge  the  Spanish  goods  in  their  names,  and  Ships,  The 
Spanyards  drove  their  trade  in  security,  whilest  the  English  shipps  were 
surprized  by  their  Enemies. 
r^       (4.)  A  reciprocation  in  this  case  will  not  helpe  because'  the  Dutch  are 
j    the  Carriers  of  the  world,  the  English  carry  but  little,  besides  their  own 
\_^  Merchandizes : 

iv.  Free  Comerce  and  navigation  in  their  sence  consists  also  in  havinge 
noe  letters  of  reprizall  granted  in  case  of  wronge  done  at  sea,  but  to  rest 
upon  the  justice  of  that  state  whose  subjects  have  done  the  wronge. 

These  are  some  of  the  particulers  wherein  consists  their  notion  of 
freedom  of  comerce,  and  navigation,  and  yet  whiles  they  endeavour  that 
others  may  observe  these  rules  towards  them,  they  are  defective  in  the 
practice  thereof  themselves. 

1.  Many  restreynts  and  burdens  are  put  upon  the  English  Merchants 
adventurers  residinge  in  Holland,  both  as  to  the  Importation  of  the  Cloth 

^  and  woollen  manufactures  of  this  Kingdome,  as  the  Impositions  put 
there  upon. 

2.  They  keep  shutt  the  river  of  Skeld,  and  the  chanells  of  Sasse  and 
L.  Swinde,  and  thereby  hinder  trade  to  Antwerpe  and  other  parts  of  the  10 
**   Provinces. 

3.  They  propound  that  there  be  a  restreynt  from  carryinge  Portugall 
goods  or  Merchandizes  out  of  America,  Asia,  or  Afifrica  into  Europe,  or 
from  one  of  those  parts  into  another,  or  out  of  Europe  into  America,  Asia, 
or  Affrica,  upon  pain  of  confiscation  of  the  shipps,  because  those  goods 
have  usually  been  carryed  in  English  shipps. 

4.  They  prohibit  the  English  to  Traffique  in  their  Colonies  in  the 
East  Indyes,  or  other  parts,  save  in  Europe. 

>  5.  They  exercise  absolute  dominion  in  India,  where  they  are  strongest 
at  sea,  they  search  our  shipps,  prohibite  our  tradinge  into  several  Ports 
of  the  Indians,  upon  pretence  they  are  in  warr  with  them,  and  confiscate 

^not  only  contraband  goods,  but  all  others  that  are  found  in  any  shipps 
saylinge  to  any  such  Ports,  labouring  thereby  to  engrosse  all  the  trade  in 
those  parts. 

Besides  the  transactions  before  rehersed  some  propositions  there  were 
also  of  other  AUyances  to  have  been  contracted  between  this  and  that 


Pitt's  Retirement  from  Office,   5   Oct.   1761. 

The  interesting  documents  printed  from  the  Newcastle  papers  by 
Dr.  Hunt  in  the  last  number  of  this  Review  ^  may  be  supplemented 
by  others  from  the  Hardwicke  papers,  now  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum.  So  far  as  can  be  ifeen  these  latter  are  unknown 
to  Dr.  Albert  von  Ruville ;  at  any  rate  the  following  documents  are 
not  referred  to  by  him.  They  are  of  interest  as  a  commentary 
upon  the  documents  in  the  Newcastle  papers,  and  as  recording 
the  words  of  the  speakers  at  the  cabinet  meetings.  The  first 
two  papers  given  below  are  the  letters  or  notes  in  the  one  case 
of  Newcastle,  in  the  other  of  Hardwicke.  Both  are  of  a  rough  and 
fragmentary  character,  and  seem  to  have  been  jotted  down  in  the 
actual  meeting-place  itself,  or  else  immediately  afterwards.  These 
two  contain  accounts  of  the  cabinet  meetings  of  14  and  24  Aug. 
1761.     They   are   of  interest  as  showing  the  dissensions  already 

«  Pp.  119  ff. 
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state,  of  common  and  mutuall  defence,  wherein  provision  was  to  bee  made 
for  the  good  of  the  Protestant  Eeligion,  and  the  professors  thereof, 
against  the  growinge  interest  of  Popery,  But  without  any  effect,  in 
respect  the  United  Provinces  alwayes  found  it  necessary  for  them  to 
mingle  therewith  the  considerations  of  trade,  not  being  satisfied  wiih  the 
settlement  made  thereof  in  the  aforesaid  treaty,  looking  there  upon  as 
made  in  a  tyme  of  publique  necessity  ;  and  therefore  in  all  tbeir  future 
Negotiations,  their  great  endeavours  were,  either  to  obteyne  new  agree- 
ments, or  some  such  explanation,  or  Interpretation  of  the  old,  whereby 
they  might  arrive  at  their  principall  end. 

And  therefore  though  this  state  was  very  desirous  of  a  neare  and 
intimate  conjunction  with  them,  as  well  for  the  support  of  things  at 
home,  as  for  the  managinge  of  common  designes  abroad,  yet  it  being     j 
evident  that  noe  agreement  could  be  made  with  them  in  these  affaires     \ 
without  condescendinge  to  some  things  very  prejuditiall  to  the  kingdome      1 
in  the  great  concernments  of  trade,  the  thoughts  of  such  Allyances  were      \ 
even  lay'd  aside,  and  the  considerations  of  preservinge  the  Comerce  and      I 
navigation  of  this  state,  as  well  in  Europe  as  India,  were  applyed  to,  least       j 
the  English  should  be  wholly  eaten  out  by  the  people  of  the  united       I 
Netherlands,  but  yet  with  a  desire  of  holdinge  a  good  Correspondence      / 
with  them  therein.  j 

The   negotiation   which   was    between   England  and   Holland  upon 
occasion  of  the  warrs  both  between  Sweden  and  Poland,  and  between     / 
Sweeden  and  Denmarke,  is  not  here  mentioned,  because  it  hath  soe  great     I 
a  reference  to  the  transactions  at  the  same  tyme  with  those  Kings  also,w 
that  the  one  cannot  well  be  understood  without  the  other. 

[Endorsed]  : — Mr.  Thurlow  rec.  28  March  166?^.  Review  of  the  severall 
Negotiations  which  have  been  of  late  yeares  between  England  &  the 
United  Provinces. 
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rising  in  the  council,  and  the  isolation  of  Pitt  and  Temple,  before 
the  pacte  de  famille  between  France  and  Spain  was  guessed  at  by 
Pitt.  On  f.  308  of  the  volume  is  the  minute  of  the  meeting  of 
19  Sept.  printed  by  Dr.  Hunt.^  It  is  in  Devonshire's  hand,  and 
endorsed  by  Newcastle,  *  Devonshire  House,  Sep''  19"'  1761.'  The 
third  document  gives  the  rough  notes  of  Hardwicke  on  the  famous 
cabinet  meeting  of  2  Oct.  The  formal  minute  was  published  by 
Dr.  Hunt.^  This  differs  considerably  from  that  given  below,  which 
breaks  off  when  Lord  Temple  left  the  council.  I  suspect  that  it 
is  the  rough  draft  from  which  the  formal  minute,  quoted  by  Dr. 
Hunt,  was  eventually  prepared.  H.  W.  V.  Temperley. 

I. 

Newcastle  to  Hardivicke. 
U  Aug.  1761. 

[Reporting  Pitt's  attitude  in  the  cabinet  on  the  question  what  reply  should 
be  delivered  to  M.  de  Bussy,  the  French  ambassador.*] 

Mr.  Pitt. — I  won't  take  a  cobbled  draft  upon  alterations  proposed  by 
any  person  whatsoever.  This  is  all  the  draft  that,  in  a  case  where  my 
own  safety  is  concerned,  I  will  take.* 

Lord  Temiile.  The  divisions  now  rising  in  this  Council.  I  once 
hoped  for  a  glorioiis  Peace ; — All  I  can  hope  for  now  is  not  an  inglorious 
Peace.  "When  France  finds  that  the  pulses  of  the  king's  servants  begin 
to  beat  low  &c. 

II. 

[Notes  by  Hardwicke  on  the  cabinet  of  24  Aug.] 

Mr.  Pitt.  In  coming  into  the  opinion  of  the  other  Lords  I  only  made 
choice  of  the  lesser  evil.  To  produce  unanimity.  In  opinion  clearly  against 
giving  any  Fishery,  except  that  allowed  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  upon 
Newfoundland.  I  defer  my  opinion  to  that  of  others.  I  am  strongly 
for  yielding  the  Isle  of  St.  Pierre  preferably  to  Canso.  Gives  many 
Reasons.  If  the  French  should  reject  &  the  war  be  continued,  I  had 
rather  it  should  be  with  France  and  Spain  jointly  than  with  France 
alone. 

Lord  Temple.  Will  not  be  induced  to  give  answers  hair  by  hair  till 
the  whole  horse's  tail  is  pulled  out. 

A  separate  paper  endorsed, '  Note  of  one  particular  which  was  said  by  L[ord] 
H[ardwicke]  Aug'  24»''  1761.' 

One  thing  has  been  mentioned  by  some  Lords  more  than  once  already, 
&  has  been  repeated  this  day,  which  I  think  it  necessary  to  take  a  little 
notice  of.  They  have  said  that,  in  their  own  minds,  they  still  adhere  to 
their  original  opinions  not  to  make  any  further  concessions  to  France, 
particularly  as  to  the  Fishery,  and  an  Abri  ;  to  put  an  immediate  end  to 

-  P.  121.  3  p  130. 

*  Compare  this  account  with  that  in  the  Rockhigluim  Memoirs,  i.  27. 

*  Note  by  Hardwicke,  '  such  insolence  in  the  manner  was  scarce  to  be  borne.' 
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the  negotiation  and  to  recall  Mr  Stanley ;  but  that  they  have  given  up 
their  opinions  merely  in  compliance  with  other  Lords,  and  to  procure  an 
unanimity. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  it  is  great  condescension  in  those  Lords 
who  have  made  such  a  declaration.  In  so  doing,  they  express  the 
greatest  deference  toward  others  of  the  Council.  But  I  am  willing  to 
think  that  this  conduct  proceeds,  in  part,  from  some  degree  of  convic- 
tion ;  at  least  from  a  persuasion  that  the  measure,  they  give  way  to,  is 
not  hurtful  to  their  country.  I  carry  it  no  further.  Otherwise  it  is  not 
a  subject  of  condescension  or  compliance.  It  would  be  too  much  even 
for  the  purchase  of  unanimity. 

Every  lord  is  able  to  answer  for  his  own  opinion.  Every  one  of 
you  is  better  able  to  answer  for  his  opinion  than  I  am,  who  am  the 
least  amongst  your  lordships.  But  it  is  too  much  to  be  supposed  answer- 
able for  the  opinions  of  other  lords.  It  is  a  politeness  of  too  great  an 
extent ;  and  carries  a  weight  along  with  it,  which,  for  my  own  part,  I  am 
not  willing  to  take  any  share  of. 

III. 

[Notes  by  Lord  Hardwicke  on  the  cabinet  meeting  of  2  Oct.  1761 .] 

Grimaldi's  letter  to  Fuentes  dat :  13  Sept.  1761.    Intercepted  and  f-sio. 
the  translation  read. 

Lord  President.  1.  Whether  the  memorial  of  Mr.  Wall,  together 
with  the  intercepted  letters,  are  a  sufficient  foundation  for  your  lordships 
to  form  a  fixed  opinion  that  Spain  means  to  make  war  against  England, 
and  to  warrant  you  to  make  war  or  come  to  an  open  rupture  with  them  ? 
I  would  be  behindhand  in  nothing,  but  in  the  actual  striking  the  blow. 
Grimaldi  says  France  is  willing  to  give  up  everything  of  their  own  but 
still  to  be  faithful  to  their  allies.  But  begs  that  Spain  may  not  be 
mentioned  in  the  Memorial.  Popular  in  the  City  of  London  by  reason  of 
prizes  to  be  got. 

2.  Consider  your  strength.  Of  opinion  not  to  give  any  answer  to 
Spain.     What  hostilities  can  you  begin  with  advantage  ? 

Duke  of  Newcastle.  The  interest  of  the  Court  of  France  to  sound 
high  the  intentions  of  Spain  to  come  to  a  rupture  with  England. 

Earl  of  Bute.  Mr.  Stanley  only  told  me  that  it  was  very  much  the 
opinion  in  France  that  Spain  would  begin  a  war  against  England. 

Lord  Ligonier.  By  the  last  accounts  Spain  has  very  near  60,000  foot 
and  about  from  10  or  15000  horse.  Whether  it  is  now  prudent  to  throw 
that  force  into  the  scale  of  France  ?  The  Spanish  troops  are  not  to  be 
despised — they  are  valorous,  orderly,  and  well  disciplined.  Against  declar- 
ing or  making  war. 

Mr.  Pitt.  Remains  more  and  more  convinced  of  the  same  opinion  I 
formerly  gave.  The  grounds — the  King's  dignity — the  interest  of  this 
kingdom.  Have  in  my  bagg  so  much  matter  as  I  think  would  be  criminal 
matter  against  any  Secretary  of  State  who  lets  it  sleep  in  his  office.^  The 
highest  indignity  that  ever  was  offered  to  the  crown  of  England.  As  to 
the  safety  of  the  public  'tis  the  worst  species  of  war  to  abet  France  with  her 
full  weight.  Cover  her  trade  and  lend  her  money  and  abet  France  in 
®  Note  by  Hardwiche,  *  probably  meant  the  Family  compact.' 
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negotiation.  You  are  now  at  war  with  the  House  of  Bourbon.  You  are 
prepared,  and  she  is  not.  Concludes — I  will  be  responsible  for  nothing, 
that  I  do  not  direct  J 

Lord  Privy  Seal.  It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  at  the  time  that  I 
am  to  take  my  leave  of  so  many  noble  Lords,  for  whom  I  have  the  greatest 
respect,  that  I  do  it  with  such  sincere  conviction.  Wishes  your  lord- 
ships may  not  report  that,  in  such  a  critical  situation,  you  give  the  King 
no  opinion  at  all. 


Protest  of  Talleyrand  against  his  Expulsion  from  England 

(i  Jan.  1793). 

At  the  beginning  of  the  volume  *  France,  No.  41,'  of  the  British 
Foreign  Office  records  is  a  protest,  or  declaration,  made  by  Talleyrand 
on  receiving  the  news  that  the  provisions  of  the  alien  bill  rendered 
it  impossible  that  he  should  prolong  his  stay  in  this  country.  The 
docuLient  is  in  his  handwriting.  The  small  fine  characters,  faded 
by  time,  are  somewhat  difficult  to  decipher,  while  one  word  is 
illegible.  The  date  at  the  end  is,  however,  quite  clear;  and  it 
suffices  to  dispose  of  the  many  assertions  which  have  been  made 
by  biographers  of  Talleyrand  that  his  expulsion  took  place  in  January 
1794.  The  mistake  probably  arose  from  the  vague  and  misleading 
reference  to  the  event  which  occurs  in  the  Memoirs  bearing  the 
name  of  Talleyrand  :  *  Jc  restai  en  Angleterre  jpendant  toute  Veffroyable 
annee  1793  et  line  jpartie  de  1794.'  In  this  connexion  I  may 
remark  that  only  five  paragraphs  later  there  occurs  the  phrase, 
Je  n'avais  pas  le  projet  de  rester  longtemps  en  Angleterre,  which 
it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  former  statement.  I  will  go 
further  and  say  that  these  confused  and  contradictory  references  to 
a  very  important  episode  in  the  life  of  Talleyrand  serve  to  strengthen 
the  suspicions  which  have  been  felt  in  many  quarters  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  Memoirs.  It  is  also  somewhat  surprising  that 
the  due  de  Broglie  in  editing  the  Memoirs  failed  to  detect  the  in- 
consistency of  the  statements  quoted  above,  and  in  a  footnote 
assigned  the  year  1793  as  the  date  of  the  alien  bill  and  January 
1794  as  the  date  of  the  expulsion  of  the  French  diplomatist.^  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  bill  came  into  force  in  the  closing  days  of  the 
year  1792,  and  it  was  almost  at  once  used  against  Talleyrand. 
Not  until  7  Jan.  1793  did  Chauvelin,  then  acting  as  charge 
d'affaires  in  London,  make  a  formal  inquiry  and  protest  against  the 
bill.^  The  situation,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  subjoined  letter,  was 
instinct  with  irony.  Talleyrand  had  been  deputed  to  London  by 
Danton  and  Lebrun  after  the  fall  of  the  monarchy ;  and  though 

'  Note  by  Hardwicke,  '  surely  the  most  insolent  declaration  ever  made  by  minister.' 
'  Mivwires  dii  Prince  Talleyrand,  i.  229.  *  F.O.,  France,  no.  41. 
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the  British  government  refused  to  recognise  either  him  or 
Chauvelin  as  duly  accredited  officials  of  the  French  government, 
yet  they  both  sought  to  keep  up  good  relations  between  the  two 
countries.  Talleyrand  especially  showed  the  most  conciliatory 
spirit,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  remarkable  manoire,  dated  London, 
25  Nov.  1792,  which  M.  Pallain  has  inserted  at  the  end  of 
the  introduction  to  his  work  Le  Ministere  de  Talleyrand  soiis  le 
Directoire  (Paris,  1891).  Yet  the  conciliator  was  the  first  person 
(and,  as  proved  to  be  the  case,  the  only  prominent  person)  to  be 
expelled.  He,  however,  was  careful  to  hide  the  fact  that  he  had 
come  to  England  in  September  charged  with  at  least  semi-official 
powers  by  the  new  French  government.  That  fact  has  been 
proved  by  M.  Pallain  in  the  introduction  to  the  work  referred  to. 
The  following  protest,  or  declaration,  which  is  now,  I  believe, 
printed  for  the  first  time,  was  sent  to  Lord  Grenville,  our  foreign 
minister. 

J.  Holland  Eose. 

Mon  respect  pour  le  Conseil  du  Roi  et  ma  confiance  en  sa  justice 
m'engagent  a  lui  presenter  une  declaration  personnelle  plus  detailMe  que 
celle  que  je  dois,  comme  etranger,  presenter  au  magistrat. 

Je  suis  venu  a  Londres  vers  la  fin  de  Janvier,  1792,  charge  par  le 
gouvemement  fran9ais  d'une  mission  aupres  du  gouvernement 
d'Angleterre.  Cette  mission  avoit  pour  objet,  dans  un  moment  ou  toute 
I'Europe  paroissoit  se  declarer  centre  la  France,  d'engager  le  gouveme- 
ment d'Angleterre  a  ne  point  renoncer  aux  sentimens  d'amitie  et  de 
bon  voisinage  qu'il  avoit  naontres  constamment  en  faveur  de  la  France 
pendant  le  cours  de  la  .^    Le  roi  surtout  dont  le  voeu  le  plus 

ardent  etoit  le  maintien  d'une  paix  qui  lui  paroissoit  aussi  utile  a  I'Europe 
en  general  qu'a  la  France  en  particulier — le  roi  attachoit  un  tres-grand 
prix  a  la  neutralite  et  a  I'amitie  de  I'Angleterre  ;  et  il  avoit  charge  M.  de 
Montmorin,  qui  avoit  conserve  sa  confiance,  et  M.  de  Lessart  qui  avoit 
alors  le  Departement  des  Affaires  Etrangeres  de  me  temoigner  son  desir 
a  ce  sujet.  J'etois  charge  de  plus  par  les  Ministres  du  Roi  de  faire  au 
gouvernement  d'Angleterre  des  propositions  relatives  a  I'interet  commer- 
cial des  deux  nations.  La  Constitution  n'avoit  pas  permis  au  Roi,  en  me 
chargeant  de  ses  ordres,  de  me  revetir  d'un  caractere  public.^  Ce  defaut 
de  titre  officiel  me  fut  oppose  par  Mylord  Grenville  comme  un  obstacle  a 
toute  conference  politique.  Je  demandai  en  consequence  mon  rappel  a 
M.  Lessart  et  je  retournai  en  France.  Un  ministre  plenipotentiaire  fut 
envoye  quelques  jours  apres.  Le  Roi  me  chargea  d'en  seconder  les  travaux, 
et  en  fit  part  a  Sa  Majeste  Britannique  par  une  lettre  particuliere.  Je 
suis  reste  attache  aux  devoirs  que  le  roi  m'avoit  imposes  jusqu'a  I'epoque 
du  10  aout,  1792.  J'etois  alors  a  Paris,  ou  j'avois  ete  appele  par  M.  de 
Chambonas,  Ministre  des  Affaires  etrangeres.    Apres  avoir  ete  plus  d'un 

3  Illegible. 

*  The  decree  of  7  Nov.  1789  forbade  any  member  of  the  national  assembly  to 
accept  office  as  a  minister  of  the  king  until  after  two  years  from  his  ceasing  to  be  a 
member  of  the  assembly. 
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mois  sans  pouvoir  obtenir  de  passeport  et  et6  reste  expose  pendant  tout 
ce  terns,  et  comma  administrateur  du  Departement  de  Paris  et  comme 
membre  de  I'Assemblee  Constituante,  u  tous  les  dangers  qui  peuvent 
menacer  la  vie  et  la  liberie,  j'ai  pu  enfin  sortir  de  Paris  vers  le  milieu  de 
Septembre,  et  je  suis  venu  en  Angleterre  jouir  de  la  paix  et  de  la  surete 
personnelle  a  I'abri  d'une  constitution  protectrice  de  la  liberte  et  de  la  pro- 
priete.  J'y  existe,  comme  je  I'ai  toujours  fait,  etranger  a  toutes  les  dis- 
cussions et  a  tous  les  interets  de  parti,  et  n'ayant  pas  plus  a,  redouter, 
devant  des  hommes  justes,  la  publicite  d'une  seule  de  mes  opinions  poli- 
tiques  que  la  connoissance  d'une  seule  de  mes  actions.  Outre  les  motifs 
de  surete  et  de  liberte  qui  m'ont  ramene  en  Angleterre,  il  est  une  autre 
raison  tres  legitime  sans  doute,  e'est  la  suite  de  quelques  affaires  per- 
sonnelles  et  la  vente  prochaine  d'une  bibliotbeque  assez  considerable  que 
j'avois  a  Paris  et  que  j'ai  transportee  a  Londres. 

Je  dois  ajouter  que,  devenu  en  quelque  sorte  etranger  a  la  France  ou 
je  n'ai  conserve  d'autres  rapports  que  ceux  de  mes  affaires  personnelles  et 
d'une  ancienne  amitie,  je  ne  puis  me  rapprocher  de  ma  patrie  que  par  les 
voeux  ardents  que  je  fais  pour  le  retablissement  de  sa  liberte  et  de  son 
bonheur. 

J'ai  cru  que  dans  des  circonstances  ou  la  malveillance  pourroit  se 
servir  de  quelques  preventions  pour  la  faire  tourner  au  profit  d'inimities 
n6es  aux  premiers  epoques  de  notre  revolution,^  c'etoit  remplir  les  vues  du 
Conseil  du  Eoi  que  de  lui  offrir  dans  une  declaration  precise  un  expose 
des  motifs  de  mon  sejour  en  Angleterre  et  un  garant  assure  et  irrevocable 
de  mon  respect  pour  la  constitution  et  pour  les  lois. 

1«'  Janvier  1793. 

Talleyband. 

*  The  Mimoires  ( i.  229)  also  contain  the  suggestion  that  his  expulsion  was  due  to 
the  influence  of  some  of  the  French  imigris  resident  in  England. 
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Die  Hellenische  Kultur.    Dargestellt  von  F.  Baumgarten,  F.  Poland, 
R.  Wagnee.     (Leipzig :  Teubner.     1905.) 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  a  work  in  which  three  writers  of  estabhshed 
reputation  propose  to  give  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  Hellenic  contri- 
bution to  art  in  every  form  of  its  expression,  including  literature.  This 
instalment  takes  the  record  down  to  the  opening  of  the  Macedonian 
period,  which  is,  we  suppose,  the  most  convenient  point  for  division. 
But  it  has  this  disadvantage,  which  we  should  have  liked  to  see  avoided 
in  a  book  of  such  authority,  that  it  tends  to  perpetuate  the  idea  that 
there  was  a  distinct  interruption  in  the  continuity  of  Greek  artistic  pro- 
duction, resultant  on  the  loss  of  political  freedom — in  fact,  that  the 
Macedonian  conquest  was  responsible  for  a  disastrous  impulse  towards 
artistic  decadence.  This  view  has  already  been  combated  by  A.  Holm, 
and  the  facts  do  not  support  it.  But  the  modern  German  Hellenist 
makes  a  more  devout  cult  of  Hellenic  autonomy  than  the  student  of  any 
other  race,  and  when  he  accomplishes  his  long  expected  pilgrimage  to 
Greece  he  treads  the  soil  like  holy  ground.  This  volume  is  beautifully 
illustrated  with  plates,  both  in  colour  and  in  black  and  white,  and  will 
certainly  serve  its  purpose  of  convincing  the  world,  if  it  still  stands  in 
need  of  conviction,  of  the  supreme  excellence  of  the  finest  products  of 
Hellenic  art.  The  treatment  of  each  department  is  necessarily  brief  and 
rapid  where  so  much  ground  has  to  be  covered,  and  the  plan  of  the 
authors  excludes  references  and  bibliographies.  The  book  is  rather,  in 
fact,  for  the  cultivated  many  than  for  the  scientific  few  ;  but  the  wide 
reading  and  trained  judgment  of  these  well-known  teachers  of  Hellenism 
guarantee  a  precision  and  comprehensiveness  which  render  their  account 
the  safest  that  we  know  for  the  general  reader,  as  well  as  the  most 
attractive. 

One  turns  with  special  curiosity  to  the  account  given  of  what  are 
usually  called  pre-Hellenic  antiquities  ;  for  this  volume  is  the  first 
history  of  Greek  art  to  appear  since  the  Cretan  discoveries.  It  is  satis- 
factory to  see  that  these  distinguished  Hellenists  have  no  scruples  about 
admitting  Mycenae  and  Cnossus  to  the  Hellenic  pale.  In  regard  to  the 
latter  site  they  have  been,  of  course,  in  the  difficult  position  of  having  to 
write  while  Mr.  Evans's  revelations  were  in  progress.  The  latest  object 
which  they  manage  to  take  account  of  is  the  faience  snake  goddess, 
found  in  1902  ;  but  the  plan  which  they  give  of  the  palace  represents  it 
as  it  appeared  in  1901.  They  show  the  judicial  quality  of  their  treatment 
especially  in  their  remarks  on  the  connexion  between  the  primitive  and 
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the  classical  cults,  freely  accepting  the  development  of  the  Hellenic 
pantheon  out  of  a  more  or  less  monotheistic  nature  cult  of  a  divine  pair, 
in  whose  worship  were  strong  elements  of  fetishism.  That  Dr.  Baum- 
garten  should  have  appreciated  the  facts  so  justly,  when  writing  presum- 
ably on  evidence  available  down  to  1902  at  the  latest,  is  remarkable.  He 
still  holds  to  the  extreme  antiquity  of  the  lowest  stratum  of  Hissarlik, 
regarding  it  as  of  the  true  Neolithic  time — a  contention  not  easily  upheld 
in  the  face  of  Cnossian  evidence  ;  but  that  is  the  only  doubtful  assump- 
tion we  have  noted  in  his  excellent  summary  of  the  prehistoric  dis- 
coveries. The  subsequent  sections  are  perhaps  somewhat  open  to  the 
criticism  that  attention  is  too  much  focussed  on  European  Greece ;  and 
monuments,  especially  architectural,  e.g.  in  Asia,  are  disproportionately 
treated.  For  instance,  all  the  great  temples  of  Ionia  together  are  allowed 
barely  a  page.  But  that  is  doubtless  due  in  great  measure  to  difficulty 
in  obtaining  adequate  illustrations  of  them.  D.  G.  Hogarth. 


Priester  und  Tempel  im  hellenistischen  Aegypten  :  ein  Beitrag  zur  Kul- 
kirgeschichte  des  Hellenismus.  Von  Walter  Otto.  Erster  Band. 
(Leipzig :  Teubner.     1905.) 

Whilst  the  sum  of  documents  in  stone  and  sherd  and  papyrus,  restored 
by  the  Egyptian  soil  to  the  light  of  day,  continues  to  accumulate,  no 
final  tabulation  of  their  results,  as  bearing  on  the  organisation  of  ancient 
society,  is  possible ;  on  the  other  hand,  without  provisional  tabulations 
from  time  to  time,  the  mass  could  not  be  intelligently  handled.  Hence 
the  value  of  such  works  as  Wilcken's  Ostraka  or  P.  Meyer's  Heerwesen 
der  Ptolemderiind  Bonier,  or  the  monograph  by  Dr.  W.  Otto,  of  which  the 
first  volume  now  lies  before  us,  upon  the  constitution  of  the  priestly  class 
and  the  provision  made  for  public  worship  in  Egypt,  when  rulers  of  an 
alien  culture,  Greek  and  Eoman,  bore  rule  in  the  land.  The  author  ex- 
pressly renounces  any  attempt  to  penetrate  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the 
Egyptian  tradition  ;  for  the  student  of  comparative  religion  this  field, 
he  considers,  is  not  yet  sufiBciently  prepared,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
observe  that  he  sets  himself  against  such  attractive  excursions  as  those 
of  Reitzenstein  '  in  principle.'  He  confines  himself  to  the  examination 
of  the  religious  life  of  the  country  in  its  external  and  formal  constitution. 
To  start  with,  we  have  the  broad  distinction  between  the  old  indigenous 
worship  of  the  land,  the  native  gods  and  priesthoods,  and  those  gods, 
priests,  and  forms  of  cultus  introduced  by  the  conquerors  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  incoming  Greek  population.  These  two  spheres  Dr. 
Otto  is  always  careful  to  mark  off  for  separate  examination.  To  make  this 
distinction  clear  in  detail  is  the  purpose  of  his  opening  chapter.  The 
present  volume  contains  three  more  chapters.  The  second  deals  with 
the  classification  of  the  temples  and  the  hierarchy,  both  with  the  Egyptian 
priestly  class,  its  tribes,  scale  of  orders,  officials,  administrative  bodies,  and 
relation  to  state  control,  and  with  the  Greek  priests,  so  far  as  anything  can 
be  known  about  them,  especially  with  the  eponymous  priests  of  Alexan- 
dria and  Ptolemais.  A  page  or  two  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  puts 
together  what  slight  indications  we  have  as  to  Eoman  and  Asiatic  cults, 
in  which  connexion  one  does  not  quite  see  why  reference  is  not  made  to 
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Moschus,  the  priest  of  Agdistis.^  The  third  chapter  ('  Die  Priesterlauf- 
bahn  ')  discusses  the  principles  on  which  the  individual  acquired  the 
priestly  office  and  the  steps  of  hierarchical  preferment.  The  fourth 
chapter  investigates  the  various  kinds  of  property  possessed  by  the 
priestly  corporations  and  their  sources  of  financial  supply,  whether  these 
consisted  in  industrial  activities  or  free-will  offerings  made  by  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  state. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  description  that  the  book  is  of  a  kind  to 
enter  into  many  questions  of  detail,  interesting  primarily  to  specialists 
in  the  field  of  Papyruskunde.     And  if  these  questions  are   in  a  large 
proportion  of  instances  obscured  by  the  fragmentary  and  fortuitous  cha- 
racter of  our  materials,  so  that  any  solution  must  be  highly  conjectural, 
one  may  admire  the  candour  with  which  Dr.  Otto  gives  us  warning  of 
the  doubtfulness  of  his  suggestions  when  he  moves  off  solid  ground,  as, 
to  give  one  example  out  of  many,  in  his  treatment  of  the  tax  €to-/c/Dto-cw9 
(p.  227).     At  the  same  time  the  subject  is  one  which  continually  yields 
points  of  larger  interest,  such  as  justify  the  description  of  the  work  upon 
its  title-page  as  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  culture.    Here,  for  in- 
stance, we  get  fresh  lights  upon  that  interaction  of  the  Greek  and  the 
older  streams  of  tradition  which  was  to  be  of   such  vast   consequence 
in  human  history.     On  the  one  hand  we  see  the   Greek   showing  all 
that  readiness  to  honour  the  gods  of  the  land  which  was  usually  ex- 
hibited by  ancient  peoples  in  their  migrations,  the  gods  in  this  case  being 
invested  with  a  peculiar  claim  to  honour  through  those  notions  of  the 
origins  of  the  Greek  religion  current  since  Herodotus.    Although  Dr.  Otto 
warns  us  in  a  timely  note  (p.  29)  to  be  sceptical  of  certain  instances  in 
which  Greeks  have  been  alleged,  on  the  strength  of  an  ambiguous  literary 
notice,  to  have  been  priests  of  the  Egyptian  religion,  there  remain  cases 
in  which  this  can  be  affirmed  on  good  ground  (pp.  44,  224  ;  cf.  also  p.  242, 
note  3).   For  certain  salvation  on  one  epitaph  Osiris  and  Hermes  are  found 
invoked  together  (p.  8,  note  6).     Isis,  as  one  knows,  soon  became  as  much 
to  the  Greeks  as  one  of  their  own  gods  ;  and  before  the  great  Cleopatra 
her  predecessor  Cleopatra  III  seems  to  have  been  officially  identified  with 
that  goddess  (as  'Icrts  ixeyaXr)  fj.^rjp  6ew,  p.  158).     In  another  odd  way 
the  influence  of  the  Pharaonic  tradition  is  shown  in  the  Greek  cult  of  the 
Ptolemaic  kings,  where  Ptolemy  Soter  II  acts  apparently  as  priest   of 
himself  (p.  183,  after  Grenfell).      On  the  other  hand  the  Egyptians  were 
far  from  being  unaffected  by  Greek  influence.     Dr.  Otto  does  not  seem  to 
deny  the  existence  of  a  certain  racial  antagonism,  but  he  denies  emphati- 
cally, against  Paul  Meyer,  that  the  Egyptians  had  any  aversion  for  the 
Greek  religion  (pp.  15,  68,  note  3).     It  may  be  that  he  speaks  somewhat 
too  absolutely,  since  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  a  national  opposition 
could  fail  to  show  itself  in  some  degree  in  the  religious  sphere.    But  it 
remains  true  that  Egyptian  society  under  the  Ptolemies  shows  distinct 
cases  of  borrowing  from  Greek  institutions.     The  voluntary   religious 
associations  {Kidtvereine)  seem  to  be  a  notable  instance  of  imitation.     So 
too,  it  may  be,  is  the  practice  of  acquiring  priestly  office  by  purchase, 
although,  as  Dr.  Otto  shows,  the  practice  is  not  found  among  the  Greeks 
before  Alexander,  so  that  this  may  be  not  so  much  a  case  of  an  original 

*  Dittenberger,  Orient.  Gr.  Inscr.  no.  28. 
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Greek  custom  being  borrowed  as  of  a  practice  arising  contemporaneously 
in  various  parts  of  the  Hellenistic  world  (p.  244).  A  general  feature  of 
the  time,  again,  may  be  seen  in  the  way  in  which  the  Egyptian  priest- 
hoods now  begin  to  engage  in  industrial  enterprise  on  a  large  scale  (p.  291). 
Libraries  were  by  old  custom  attached  to  the  Egyptian  temples,  but  it  is 
a  significant  fact  when  in  the  ruins  of  one  of  them  is  found  the  frag- 
ment of  a  Greek  tragedian  (p.  338).  Under  the  Romans  the  Egyptian 
pantheon  is  even  ready  on  occasion  to  admit  foreign  gods — the  deified 
Antinous  under  Hadrian.  In  the  Fayyum  there  is  a  cult  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus  as  an  Egyptian  god  with  Egyptian  rites  (p.  10). 

Among  the  vexed  questions  which  receive  fresh  treatment  in  this 
book,  one,  of  interest  to  all  students  of  Roman  administration,  is  that  of 
the  '  high  priest '  of  Egypt,  which  is  discussed  in  a  most  luminous  and 
satisfying  section  (pp.  58-72).  A  valuable  contribution  is  made  to  the 
controversy  as  to  the  kutoxol,  whose  connexion  is  so  close  with  the 
history  of  Christian  antiquities,  and  here  Dr.  Otto  upholds  the  sense  put 
upon  the  word  by  Preuschen  against  the  strictures  of  Bouche-Leclercq 
(p.  119  f.)  The  ttTTo/xoipa  tax  is  discussed  at  length  (p.  840  f.),  and,  as 
against  the  view  put  forward  by  Dr.  Grenfell  and  commonly  current, 
that  it  represented  a  diversion  of  sacred  revenues  to  the  uses  of  the  state, 
Dr.  Otto  holds  that  its  object  was  not  to  appropriate  those  revenues,  but 
to  take  the  collection  of  the  tax  out  of  the  hands  of  the  priests,  to  cut 
down,  not  their  income,  but  their  power.  On  the  Sarapis  question  the 
author  was  under  the  disadvantage  of  having  the  section  relating  to  it  in 
print  before  the  appearance  of  Wilcken's  important  observations  in  the 
Archiv  fiir  Papyrusforschuiig  iii.  249  f.,  as  well  as  Lehmann's  articles  in 
the  Beitrdge  zur  alien  Geschichte  iv.,  so  that  he  was  only  able  to  take 
account  of  them  in  a  note  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  The  work  marks  a 
noteworthy  step  in  the  consolidation  of  our  knowledge  in  this  branch  of 
historical  inquiry  and  %nll  form  a  solid  basis  upon  which  to  build  up  the 
fresh  material  that  further  discoveries  may  bring  us.        E.  R.  Bevan. 

Carthage  Bomaine,  146  avant  Jestis-Christ-G9S  aprds  Jdsus-Christ. 
Par  Augusts  Audollent.  (*  Bibliotheque  des  Kcolea  Fran^aises 
d'Athenes  et  de  Rome,'  LXXXIV.)     (Paris  :  Fontemoing.     1901.) 

This  work — printed  in  March  1901,  and  thus  bearing  a  date  four  years 
earlier  than  its  reception  by  this  Review — is  an  exceedingly  comprehensive 
statement  and  examination  of  the  results  obtained  by  all  the  various 
societies  and  scholars  who  have  for  two  centuries  and  a  half  directed  their 
efforts  to  the  resuscitation  of  Roman  Carthage.  In  the  history  of  the 
investigations  that  form  the  introduction  to  the  book  the  earliest  name 
is  that  of  Hendreich,  whose  date  is  1664,  the  latest  that  of  Delattre, 
whose  work  as  an  excavator  furnishes  the  author  with  the  greatest 
number  of  data  for  his  tentative  topographical  conclusions.  Since  the 
study  of  the  site  began  with  Falbe  in  1833  Carthage  has  become 
associated  with  a  grand  procession  of  French  names — a  series  which  is 
only  broken  here  and  there  by  those  of  foreigners  such  as  Barth  and 
Davis — and  the  work  before  us  is,  if  we  except  the  debts  owed  to  the 
Germans  in  connexion  with  the  administrative  history  common  to  all 
the  dependencies  of  Rome,  a  remarkable  monument  to  the  genius  of  a 
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nation  which  regards  its  obligations  to  its  dependencies  as  embracing  the 
past  as  well  as  the  present,  and  which  has  devoted  to  archaeology  the 
passion,  the  seriousness,  and  the  technical  skill  which  are  so  abundantly 
illustrated  in  its  literature  and  its  art.      Since  archaeological  research  is 
usually  a  long  and  disconnected  process,  both  in  its  practical  application 
and  in  its  method  of  exhibiting  its  results,  it  is  of  great  importance  that, 
at  the  appropriate  moment,  someone  with  a  capacity  for  assiduous  labour, 
with  a  mind  trained  to  appreciate  the  methods  of  scientific  research,  and 
with  a  judgment  capable  of  weighing  its  results,  should  arise  to  give 
to  a  world,  alarmed  by  or  perhaps  ignorant  of  the  numerous  books, 
periodicals,  and  museums  in  which  the  products  of  investigation  have 
been  scattered,  a  comprehensive  survey  of  these  conclusions,  framed  in 
their  appropriate  historical  setting.     Such  a  function  has  been  worthily 
fulfilled  by  M.  AudoUent,  and  he  has  interpreted  his  task  in  an  exceed- 
ingly liberal  spirit.    No  phase  of  the  life  of  non-Punic  Carthage,  from  its 
foundation  by  the  Romans  to  its  destruction  by  the  Arabs,  has  escaped 
his  attention.     Commencing  with  its  history   he  passes  on  to  its  topo- 
graphy.   Its  municipal,  administrative,  and  mihtary  organisation  are  then 
examined.     Its  religious  life,  pagan  and  Christian,  are  afterwards  passed 
in  review,  and  finally  we  come  to  chapters  on  its  art  and  literature. 
The  work  also  contains  three  good  maps  and  a  reprint  of  the  passages 
from  ancient  and  modern  authors  bearing  on  the   site.     The  whole 
review  of  the  life  of  the  town  is  told  in  850  pages.     It  is  told,  therefore, 
at  a  length  which  might  alarm  the  reader  did  he  not  remember  that  in 
a  book  like  this  he  has  the  substitute  for  a  small  library.    The  substitute 
would  be  more  perfect  if  the  work  had  been  provided  with  an  index.    It 
should  be  noticed,  however,  that  the  exhaustiveness  of  the  survey  is 
strictly  limited  to  the  history  of  the  totvn  of  Carthage.     The  author  has 
not  regarded  it  as  a  portion  of  hig  task  to  discuss  the  affairs  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Africa,  except  when  these  have  Carthage  as  their  centre.     The 
review  of  the  mihtary  organisation,  for  instance,  is  limited  to  that  slight 
portion  of  it  which  has  its  home  in  the  capital.     The  result  is  that  we 
sometimes  feel  a  sense  of  incompleteness  in  the  account.     Although  the 
state  lived  by  agriculture  as  well  as  by  commerce,  no  attempt  is  made  to 
describe  the  great  domains,  and  the  inscription  of  Henchir  Mettich  seems 
only  to  be  quoted  to  illustrate  the  word  mappalia,  which  perhaps  lies 
behind  the  name  of  the  fortress  of  Megara.    Yet,  when  we  consider  the 
bulk  of  the  work,  we  feel  that  the  Umitation  is  justified,  at  least  so  far 
as  the  treatment  of  details  is  concerned.   A  useful  purpose  might  have  been 
served  by  an  occasional  allusion  to  the  life  that  surrounded  and  nourished 
the  city ;  but  it  was  wise  to  abstain  from  the  attempt  to  give  a  minute 
description  of  this  life. 

The  most  obscure  subject  dealt  with  in  the  historical  portion  of  the 
work  is  that  of  the  history  of  the  Roman  settlement  in  Africa  between 
the  time  of  C.  Gracchus  and  that  of  Caesar.  Had  Scipio  really  destroyed 
the  town,  and  was  there  an  organised  community  on  or  near  the  spot 
during  the  closing  years  of  the  republic  ?  There  is  no  means  of  answer- 
ing the  first  question,  and  the  author  contents  himself  with  the  somewhat 
irrelevant  remark  that  the  question  has  no  interest  for  us,  since  after 
the  vicissitudes  of  eight  centuries  no  Punic  monument  of  Carthage 
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could  have  survived  above  the  soil.  But  the  grounds  of  probability  which 
led  Dureau  de  la  Malle  to  his  conclusion  that  Scipio  could  not  have 
destroyed  Punic  Carthage  seem  really  to  be  echoed  by  M.  Audollent  when 
he  says,  with  reference  to  the  Arab  conquest,  Effacer  du  sol  tout  d'un 
coup  une  ville  de  cette  etendue,  riche  en  maisons,  en  monuments  de 
dimensions  souvent  colossales,  est  une  osuvre  que  les  conquerants  n'avaient 
pas  les  moyens  d'accomplir.  In  connexion  with  the  second  question  no 
use  is  made  of  the  lists  of  Damous  el  Karita,  which  are,  however,  men- 
tioned among  the  archaeological  finds.  If  the  L.  Calpurnius  Bestia  of 
that  list  is  really  the  consul  of  111  b.c'  one  would  suppose  that  he  had 
had  some  relations  with  Carthage  during  his  consulship.  The  list  may 
be  a  mere  list  of  officials,  such  as  might  have  been  transferred  from 
Utica,  but  it  is  more  probably  one  of  men  whose  names  had  lived  in 
relation  to  Carthage.^  The  settlement  of  Marius's  veterans  (probably 
those  of  the  Jugurthine  war)  on  African  soil — a  settlement  which  is 
attributed  by  the  author  of  the  De  Viris  Illustribus  (c.  73)  to  Satuminus, 
and  which  perhaps  belongs  to  the  year  103  b.c. — does  not  seem  to  be 
mentioned.  Yet  this  settlement  must  have  strengthened  the  claim  for 
the  renewal  of  a  city  or  the  city,  and  may  furnish  one  of  the  reasons 
why  Marius  sought  refuge  on  that  site.  Certainly  the  fact  that  Marius 
was  found  sitting  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage  does  not  prove  that  no  part 
of  the  site  had  yet  been  built  over.  To  the  prosperous  period  intervening 
between  Hadrian  and  Septimius  Severus  the  aqueduct,which  supplemented 
the  Punic  method  of  cisterns,  is  attributed.  It  is  shown,  however,  in  the 
sequel  that  the  Romans  not  only  used  but  restored  the  cisterns  which 
they  found,  if  they  did  not  create  similar  appliances  of  their  own.  From 
a  military  point  of  view  the  well  or  cistern  has  a  great  advantage  over 
the  aqueduct,  and,  in  spite  of  the  Punic  dominion  in  northern  Africa,  it 
was  the  pax  Romana  that  first  introduced  this  method  of  supplying  water 
to  the  town.  It  is  noticeable  that  Roman  Carthage  was  unwalled  until 
the  time  of  Theodosius  II. 

It  is  in  the  archaeological  portion  of  the  work,  where  the  author  sifts 
the  data  scattered  through  a  multitude  of  books  and  periodicals,  that  his 
powers  of  selection  and  judgment  find  their  fullest  scope.  He  has 
written  what  is  practically  a  history  of  the  excavations  at  each  separate 
site  and  furnished  a  detailed  record  of  the  views  of  experts.  Everywhere 
his  own  views  are  conditioned  not  only  by  the  tangible  evidence  but  by 
the  impression  produced  by  this  evidence  on  the  mind  of  the  discoverer ; 
and  his  originality  is  that  of  the  critic  who  weighs  and  chooses  where 
a  positive  judgment  is  possible,  and  where  such  a  judgment  proves 
impossible  declares  the  inadequacy  of  the  evidence  to  support  any  pro- 
bable conclusion.     This  is  a  mental  attitude  which  is  peculiarly  valuable 

'  In  a  note  added  to  the  volume  there  is  a  mention  of  the  view  that  the  three 
persons  named  (Galba,  Carbo,  and  Bestia)  were  triumvirs  for  regulating  the  agrarian 
question.  In  this  case  Bestia  is  not  the  consul  of  111  b.c;  but  if  the  triumvirs 
belong  to  the  republican  period  a  continuity  in  the  settlement  would  seem  to  be 
probable. 

*  The  records  (C.I.L.  viii.  nn.  12,  535/6/8)  date  from  imperial  times.  There  is  no 
mention  of  Carthage  in  the  slight  fragments  that  remain ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  men  whom  they  commemorate  were  not  closely 
connected  with  Carthage. 
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in  one  who  writes  about  Carthage.  Even  the  identity  of  the  site  has 
been  disputed,  and  it  is  a  sign  of  the  exhaustiveness  of  this  work  that 
the  theory  of  Eabusson  and  Bezinge,  that  Carthage  was  to  be  sought  in 
Algeria,  is  discussed.  Few  great  sites  leave  so  little  to  the  senses  and 
so  much  to  the  imagination.  It  is  seldom  that  we  find  a  clear  index 
of  date,  such  as  that  furnished  by  the  amphora  wall  of  Byrsa.  The 
absence  of  relics  above  the  ground,  the  juxtaposition  of  Punic  and 
Eoman,  of  pagan  and  Christian,  finds  produce  a  tangle  of  impressions  and 
an  uncertainty  about  periods  that  ofifer  a  tempting  field  to  the  facile 
reconstructer,  especially  to  one  who  is  not  hampered  by  actual  investiga- 
tions on  the  spot.  The  author's  cautious  attitude  may  be  illustrated  by 
his  discussions  of  the  site  of  the  metropolitan  church  assigned  to  Damous 
el  Karita  and  of  that  of  the  temple  of  Saturn,  by  his  scepticism  of  the 
power  of  tracing  the  main  streets  of  the  town,  and  by  the  words  with 
which  he  concludes  his  investigation  of  the  localiUs  incertaines  : — 

On  pretendait  jadis  tout  connaitre  ;  de  peur  de  paraitre  mal  informe  on  ne 
reculait  pas  devant  les  assertions  les  plus  hasardeuses.  L'exp^rience  nous  a 
rendus  plus  prudents  ;  nous  preferons,  A  juste  titre,  une  parcelle  de  verite  bien 
constatee  aux  systemesbrillants  mais  ^phem^res.  Les  formules  dubitatives  sont 
done  fr^quentes  au  cours  de  ces  chapitres,  et  j'ai  pose  plus  de  points  d'interroga- 
tion  que  je  ne  donnais  de  r^ponses. 

On  the  question  of  topography  that  has  raised  the  most  active  con- 
troversy in  quite  recent  times — the  structure  of  the  harbours  of  Carthage 
— he  leans  to  the  view  of  Oehler  that  the  merchants'  harbour  was  south 
of  the  military  harbour  and  was  shut  in  on  the  east  by  a  great  quay  or 
mole,  and  that  the  military  harbour,  or  Cothon,  corresponded  to  the  two 
existent  lagoons. 

"We  have  no  space  for  following  M.  AudoUent  into  his  account  of  the 
paganism,  the  Christianity,  the  art,  and  the  literature  of  Carthage.  A 
systematic  review  of  a  book  of  this  compass  and  variety  of  subject  would 
require  a  lengthy  article,  and  we  have  only  been  able  to  select  a  few 
points  of  interest  from  the  rich  material  which  its  author  has  gathered 
from  all  the  available  sources,  ancient  and  modern.  The  technical  equip- 
ment which  he  possesses  for  his  task  of  selection  and  combination  seems 
to  be  excellent.  It  is  only  at  very  rare  intervals  that  we  meet  with  a 
judgment  or  an  expression  that  invites  criticism.  It  may  be  misleading, 
in  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  later  Koman  republic,  to  write 
patriciens  where  one  means  nobiles.  In  the  account  of  the  supposed 
failure  of  the  first  colony  we  read — 

Les  fameliques  compagnons  de  Gracchus  ne  possedaient  aucune  ressource  ; 
ils  etaient  d'avance  condamnes  k  un  ^chec. 

But  we  are  told  that  Gracchus  chose  as  members  of  his  Italian  colonies 
ot  -xapua-TaTOL  twv  ttoXitwv?  The  same  class  may  have  been  sent  to 
Carthage  ;  and,  in  the  case  of  these  6,000,  Latins,  as  the  author  elsewhere 
recognises,  were  added  to  the  numbers  drawn  from  the  urban  proletariate.* 
The  author  is  of  course  aware  of  the  fact,  mentioned  twice  in  his  work, 
that  Numidia  first  became  a  separate  province  under  Septimius  Severus. 
Yet  Clodius  Macer  is  called  legate  of  Numidia  in  69  a.d.     The  legate  of 

^  Plut.  C.  Qracch.  9.  *  App.BeZZ.  Civ.  i.  24. 

Z  2 
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this  earlier  period  was  the  legate  of  the  army  or  of  Africa,  not  of 
Numidia.-'"'  Ignorance  is  expressed  of  the  fate  of  Julianus,  the  African 
usurper  of  298  a.d.,  and  of  the  source  from  which  Duruy  drew  the  state- 
ment of  his  suicide.  The  source  of  our  knowledge  of  this  fact  is  the 
Epitome  of  Victor  (c.  89),  where  we  read — 

Hoc  tempore  Charausio  in  Galliis,  Achilleus  apud  Aegyptum,  Ixilianus  in 
Italia  imperatores  eflfecti,  diverse  exitu  periere.  E  quibus  lulianus,  acto  per 
costas  pugione,  in  ignem  se  adiecit. 

Italia,  if  the  word  is  correct,  must  be  used  here  for  the  Italian  prefecture. 
In  discussing  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century  the  author  marvels  that  Tertullian  should  have  escaped 
condemnation  and  adds  that,  though  not  subject  to  prosecution  under  the 
edict  of  Severus,  he  remained  none  the  less  exposed  to  the  rescript  of 
Trajan,  which  had  never  been  abrogated.  The  wonder  may  be  justified ; 
but  it  seems  unnecessary  to  invoke  the  directions  of  Trajan  in  this  context. 
His  order  is  certainly  in  the  literal  sense  a  rescript,  but  it  perhaps  belongs 
more  properly  to  the  class  of  administrative  injunctions  known  as 
vnandata.  These  possessed  as  such  no  perpetual  validity;  they  demanded 
no  repeal  beyond  neglect,  no  re-enactment  beyond  revival ;  and  the  varia- 
tions in  the  treatment  of  the  Christians  are  just  the  variations  in  execu- 
tive policy  which  are  expressed  in  such  occasional  mandates. 

A.  H.  J.  Greenidge.^ 

Napoli  Greco-Bomana  esposta  nella  topografia  e  nella  vita.  Opera 
postuma  di  Bartolommeo  Capasso.  Edita  a  cura  della  Societa 
Napoletana  di  Storia  Patria.     (Napoli.     1905.) 

The  present  volume  owed  its  inception  to  the  great  changes  which  took 
place  in  Naples  after  the  terrible  cholera  outbreak  of  1884,  when  the 
risanamento  of  the  city  was  seen  to  be  imperatively  necessary.  The 
work,  as  in  Kome  and  other  cities  of  Italy,  inevitably  brought  about  the 
destruction  of  many  weU-known  monuments  of  the  middle  ages,  while  a 
similar  fate,  as  a  rule,  of  necessity  overtook  those  remains  of  an  earlier 
time  which  came  to  light  in  the  course  of  the  operations.  Signer 
Bartolommeo  Capasso  had  already  published  before  his  death  several 
articles  in  the  Archivio  Storico  Napoletano  upon  the  buildings  of  the 
medieval  period  which  disappeared  in  this  way,  and  had  prepared  a, 
topographical  description  of  Naples  in  classical  times,  the  manuscript  of 
which  he  handed  over,  during  his  last  illness,  to  his  friends  for  pubUca- 
tion.  It  had  not,  however,  as  he  was  well  aware,  been  entirely  brought 
up  to  date  ;  and  it  at  once  became  clear  to  them  that  the  form  in  which 
he  had  cast  it — a  description  of  the  sights  of  the  ancient  city  during  the 
period  of  its  greatest  prosperity,  such  as  might  have  been  given  by  a 
cicerone  of  those  days  to  a  stranger — could  not  be  preserved.  In  the 
desire  not  to  omit  certain  important  features  he  had  been  led  into  ana- 
chronisms ;  and,  further,  the  cicerone  must  either  be  made  to  express  him- 
self dogmatically  upon  some  topographical  points,  the  truth  about  which 

*  In  one  inscription  of  uncertain  date  '  legate  of  the  Numidian  diocese  of  Africa  ' 
(Marquardt,  Staatsverw.  i.  310). 

*  This  review  was  only  printed  a  few  days  before  Dr.  Greenidge's  lamented  death 
on  11  March,  and  has  therefore  not  had  the  advantage  of  his  revision.— Ed.  E.H.Ii. 
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is,  as  a  fact,  by  no  means  clear  at  the  present  day,  or  else  exhibit  the 
hesitation  which  is  natural  in  a  modern  archaeologist  but  absurd  in  a 
contemporary.  Nor  could  he  use  the  modern  local  names  to  fix  the 
position  of  the  monuments  he  was  describing  without  destroying  the 
truth  of  the  picture.  For  these  reasons,  while  the  topographical  arrange- 
ment has  been  maintained,  the  illusion  of  contemporaneity  has  been  wisely 
abandoned. 

The  preparation  of  the  work  for  publication  involved,  further,  consi- 
derable alterations  and  additions,  both  in  the  text  and  in  the  notes.  For 
these  Signor  Giulio  de  Petra,  formerly  director  of  the  Museum  at  Naples, 
assumes  all  responsibility,  and  they  are  distinguished  from  the  rest  by 
square  brackets,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  see,  especially  in  the  text,  where  the  original  has  been  preserved  with 
changes  and  where  entirely  new  material  has  been  inserted.  The  work 
is  one  of  considerable  value ;  it  gives  a  handy  description  of  the  remains 
of  the  Neapolis  of  antiquity,  and  the  notes  furnish  further  details  and 
copious  references  to  the  literature  of  the  subject,  from  the  sixteenth  century 
to  the  Notizie  degli  Scavi  of  the  present  day.  A  certain  number  of  some- 
what hazardous  conjectures  advanced  by  Capasso  (who  does  not  seem  to 
have  always  made  sufficient  allowance  for  the  remarkable  way  in  which 
inscriptions  often  travel  from  their  original  position  in  the  course  of 
time)  are  wisely  rejected  by  Signor  de  Petra  (cf.  p.  97) ;  and  the  evidence 
for  the  existence  and  the  site  of  the  circus  (p.  48  sqq.)  is  so  slender 
that  the  editor  would  have  done  well  to  adopt  the  same  course  in  this 
instance  also.  The  descriptions  given  by  Philostratus  of  the  paintings 
which  he  saw  in  the  Pinacotheca  (pp.  19-33)  help  to  add  colour  to  the 
topographical  description,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  account  of 
the  daily  life  in  the  Forum  (pp.  63-6),  though  it  seems  a  pity  to  have 
repeated  the  not  very  accurate  engravings  of  the  Pitture  d'  Ercolano  as 
illustrations  of  the  latter  (figs.  9-12).  The  rest  of  the  plates  are  well 
chosen  and  reproduced,  and  at  the  end  of  the  volume  there  is  a  good  plan 
of  the  ancient  city,  the  survival  of  the  symmetrical  arrangement  of  which 
down  to  the  present  day  is  a  most  remarkable  fact  (p.  130).  Unfortunately 
in  very  few  cases  are  the  names  of  the  streets  of  the  modern  city  indicated ; 
had  these  been  less  sparsely  inserted  the  descriptions  in  the  text  would 
be  far  more  easy  to  follow.  As  it  is,  it  is  necessary  to  have  another  plan 
at  hand  in  order  to  understand  them.  The  plan  itself  is  apparently 
correct,  though  the  position  of  the  Porta  Ventosa,  at  the  end  of  a  long 
alley  between  two  walls,  is  sufficiently  remarkable  to  deserve  more  notice 
— one  might  almost  say  more  confirmation — than  is  given  to  it  (p.  4). 
To  those  who  desire  to  study  the  subject,  whether  cursorily  or  in  detail, 
this  book  may  be  cordially  recommended. 

Thomas  Ashby,  jun. 

Dix  Lecons  sur  le  Martyre.    Par  Paul  Allaed. 
(Paris:   Lecoffre.     1905.) 

In  these  ten  lectures,  delivered  at  the  Institut  Catholique  of  Paris,  M. 
Allard  deals  with  Christian  martyrdom  and  the  subjects  connected  with 
it.  Beginning  with  a  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  martyrdom,  the 
author  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  history  of  the  expansion  of  Christianity  in 
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the  Eoman  empire,  the  interrelation  between  the  different  sections  of  the 
church  in  early  times,  the  legal  position  of  Christianity  in  the  first  three 
centuries  and  the  juristic  forms  assumed  by  persecution,  the  number  of 
the  martyrs,  their  various  social  conditions,  with  the  special  difficulties 
of  each  class,  the  methods  of  their  trial  and  punishment,  the  value  of 
their  testimony  as  evidence,  and  the  honours  which  were  rendered  to 
them.  To  discuss  all  these  matters  in  370  pages  is  no  easy  task,  and  the 
author  must  be  congratulated  on  having  covered  his  wide  field  so  well. 
The  reader  is  assisted  by  the  references  to  ancient  and  modern  authorities, 
given  in  brief  footnotes :  in  these  we  have  not  noticed  many  misprints, 
and  such  a  reference  as  that  on  p.  75  to  St.  Basil,  Ej).  10  (instead  of  70 
[220])  would  not  seriously  mislead  any  one.  It  must  also  be  admitted  that 
the  author  does  his  best  (as  is  claimed  for  him  in  the  preface  contributed 
by  Mgr.  Pechenard,  rector  of  the  Institut  Catholique)  to  write  as  an 
historian  and  avoid  prepossessions.  To  expect  a  writer  to  be  entirely  un- 
influenced in  his  mode  of  expression  by  his  opinions  would  be  to  require 
him  to  have  no  opinions  at  all.  Those  of  us  who  belong  to  the  '  modern 
heretics,'  opposed  to  the  worship  of  saints  and  of  their  relics,  while  we 
should  not  admit  that  we  are  refuted  in  advance  by  Mart.  Polyc.  17  (as 
M.  Allard  says  on  p.  845),  would  not  think  the  worse  of  the  author  for 
his  note  on  this  passage,  any  more  than  we  should  be  seriously  affected 
in  our  judgment  by  the  expressions  in  the  volume  which  incidentally 
allude  to  the  position  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  during  the  first  centuries  in 
terms  which  we  should  not  adopt.  The  author  generally  refrains  from 
controversy.  A  few  remarks  against  Mommsen  on  the  legal  position  of 
Christianity,  against  Harnack  on  the  number  of  the  martyrs  and  (after 
BeurUer)  on  the  alleged  imitation  by  the  church  of  the  empire's  system  of 
organisation,  against  Boissier  on  the  evidential  value  of  martyrdom,  these 
nearly  exhaust  the  explicitly  controversial  part  of  the  volume.  In  these 
criticisms  we  may  not  always  agree  with  M.  Allard  :  in  his  criticism  of 
Boissier  especially  (p.  811)  it  is  difficult  not  to  suspect  a  confusion  of 
thought.  But  this  philosophical  discussion  does  not  directly  concern  us 
here  any  more  than  the  homiletic  portion  of  the  lectures,  though  it  may 
be  said  of  the  latter  in  passing  that  it  is  marked  by  a  restraint  and  an 
fiibsence  of  exaggeration  which  are  far  more  effective  on  this  subject  than 
an  abundance  of  words. 

To  discover  the  ultimate  value  of  the  historical  material  given  by  M. 
Allard  we  naturally  turn,  in  spite  of  the  useful  references  given  here,  to 
his  larger  works.  M.  Allard  has  dealt  with  the  relation  between  the 
church  and  the  empire  in  many  books.  Besides  his  five  volumes  on  the 
persecutions,  to  which  the  three  volumes  on  Julian  may  be  regarded  as 
partly  supplementary,  there  are  monographs  on  slavery  and  Christianity 
and  on  pagan  art  under  the  Christian  emperors,  a  handbook  on  the  church 
and  the  Roman  empire,  a  French  translation  with  additions  of  the 
EngUsh  summary  of  De  Rossi,  and  various  miscellaneous  essays.  All  M. 
Allard's  work  is  eminently  readable  and  interesting  ;  the  style  is  always 
clear,  and  the  arguments  directed  against  opponents  are  marked  by 
courtesy  and  by  an  attempt  to  understand  their  position.  These  are 
great  merits :  but  in  this  complicated  subject  two  fundamental  questions 
have  to  be  asked. 
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(1)  What  is  the  author's  attitude  to  his  authorities  ?  M.  Allard  is 
well  aware  of  the  importance  of  this  point :  the  appendix  to  his  work 
on  Julian  discusses  the  authorities  fully  and  with  judgment,  and  the 
introductions  to  several  volumes  deal  with  the  matter.  On  the  ultimate 
questions  of  principle,  however,  M.  Allard  does  not  seem  to  make  his 
meaning  clear.  .  A  few  typical  illustrations  may  be  given  here,  {a)  What 
is  the  value  of  Eusebius  as  a  recorder  of  contemporary  events  ?  His  life 
of  Constantine  has  been  subjected  to  severe  criticism ;  it  would  be  im- 
portant to  know  what  a  scholar,  who  has  used  him  so  much  as  has 
M.  Allard,  thinks  of  his  trustworthiness  in  detail.  Writers  have  too 
often  contented  themselves  with  replying  to  the  groundless  accusations  of 
Gibbon,  instead  of  reopening  the  question  on  their  own  account  and  on 
deeper  grounds.^  (b)  What  is  the  value  of  the  Christian  poets,  Prudentius, 
Damasus,  and  others,  as  historical  material  ?  M.  Allard  does  not  appear 
to  ask  the  question.  On  this  subject  perhaps  we  may  look  for  some 
assistance  from  Dr.  Bigg;  meanwhile  the  student  of  church  history 
probably  feels  little  more  than  a  strong  conviction  that  the  problem  is 
very  difficult  and  that  it  has  to  be  faced,  (c)  What  use  can  safely  be 
made  of  the  epigraphical  material  ?  Many  departments  of  history  are 
suffering  at  present  from  an  uncritical  use  of  inscriptions.  De  Rossi  was 
exceptionally  free  from  the  temptation  of  the  discoverer  to  magnify  his 
results  ;  but  most  students  are  probably  now  of  opinion  that  a  great  deal 
more  work  will  have  to  be  done  on  the  Christian  inscriptions  before  they 
can  be  used  with  absolute  confidence.  M.  Allard  is  well  aware  of  the 
need  of  critical  care  ;  yet  there  are  instances,  in  the  present  volume,  as 
well  as  in  the  larger  ones,  where  unjustifiable  inferences  seem  to  be 
founded  on  inscriptions.  Nor  does  it  appear,  though  it  is  hard  to  expect 
it  in  so  chaotic  a  subject  matter,  that  M.  Allard  has  set  out  his  general 
principles  on  the  use  of  epigraphical  material,  (d)  What  is  to  be  made 
of  the  material  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  ?  It  need  hardly  be  said  that 
M,  Allard  is  by  no  means  uncritical  in  his  attitude,  and  that  he  does 
devote  a  good  deal  of  detailed  discussion  to  the  subject.  But  we  seem  to 
feel  the  want  of  some  such  general  statement  of  principles  as  is  given, 
for  instance,  by  Neumann.  That  M.  Allard  is  remarkably  free  from 
certain  kinds  of  theological  prejudice  may  be  seen  from  his  treatment 
of  St.  Augustine,  Ep.  50,  in  L'art  paien,  p.  227  sqq, ;  that  he  is  sometimes 
inclined  to  jump  at  a  conclusion  may  be  gathered  from  a  neutral  example 
like  his  discussion  of  the  Christianity  of  the  emperor  Philip,  which  com- 
pares unfavourably  with  that  of  M.  Aub6  (with  whom  M.  Allard  agrees) 
and  with  that  of  Neumann  (who  dissents).  Such  general  impressions  as 
these  do  not  carry  us  very  far,  and  we  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  an 
examination  of  the  details.  That  M.  Allard  is  occasionally  capable  of 
omitting  important  points  may  be  seen  by  comparing  his  treatment  with 
that  of  M.  Aube,  whom  M.  Allard  frequently  criticises,  and  whose  works 
on  the  persecutions  M.  Allard  may  be  supposed  to  have  continually  in 
mind.  Thus  Aub6  in  discussing  St.  Achatius  {Persecutions,  iv.  193) 
naturally  lays  stress  on  the  difficulty  caused  by  Cataphryges ;  M.  Allard 

'  M.  AUard's  review  of  Boissier's  Fin  du  Paganisme  (Etudes  d'histoire  et  d'archeo- 
logic,  p.  112)  makes  it  clear  that  his  view  of  Eusebius  is  favourable,  but  does  not  go 
into  detail. 
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{Persecutions,  ii.  412)  does  not  seem  to  discuss  the  point.  M.  Allard 
remarks  (ii.  495)  that  the  discourse  said  to  have  been  addressed  by  Pionius 
to  the  people  is  very  exceptional ;  but  he  makes  no  comment  on  its  con- 
nexion with  the  historical  character  of  the  Acts  (ii.  377),  though  M.  Aube 
(iv.  144)  had  raised  a  difficulty  about  it.  M.  Aube's  explanation  of  the 
references  in  Jerome  to  Irenaeus  as  a  martyr  (iii.  97-105)  may  be  un- 
satisfactory, but  M.  Allard  should  have  mentioned  it  (ii.  155).  These 
details  are  from  the  first  edition  of  M.  AUard's  volumes :  it  is  possible 
that  the  author  may  have  altered  some  or  all  of  them  in  later  editions, 
but  a  full  statement  of  his  critical  principles  seems  to  be  wanting. 

(2)  How  does  the  author  conceive  of  the  relation  between  Christianity 
and  other  contemporary  movements  ?  It  is  possible  to  believe  both 
that  the  Christian  church  was  quite  unique  in  its  influence  and  also  that 
other  forces  were  simultaneously  working  in  the  same  direction.  M.  Allard 
lays  stress  on  the  effect  of  Stoicism  on  Roman  law ;  yet  his  summaries  of 
the  traces  of  Christianity  in  the  legislation  of  Constantine  are  sometimes 
so  general  as  to  seem  to  ignore  it.^  Since  Bernays  suggested  that  Cynicism 
had  been  underrated  as  a  force  working  on  the  lower  classes,  it  has 
become  clear  that  the  effect  of  popular  philosophy  has  to  be  reconsidered. 
The  importance  of  Mithraism  is  being  increasingly  recognised.  It  may  be 
that  fuller  criticism  will  show  the  older  view  of  Christianity  to  have  been 
practically  true ;  but  the  critical  historian  of  the  church's  early  days  is 
bound  to  examine  parallel  movements  also.  The  volume  before  us 
suggests  that  M.  Allard  treats  the  church  too  much  as  though  it  stood 
quite  alone  against  the  world,  and  as  though  this  relation  had  never  been 
questioned.  The  impression  is  confirmed  by  the  larger  and  more  special 
works  in  which  M.  Allard's  arguments  are  set  out  more  fully.  He  has 
dealt  with  many  portions  of  his  subject  in  a  most  attractive  way,  for  which 
one  cannot  but  be  grateful ;  yet  it  is  possible  to  doubt  whether  he  has 
not  hitherto  left  the  hardest  problems  unattempted. 

P.  V.  M.  Benecke. 

A  History  of  Diplomacy  in  the  Internatio?ial  Development  of  Europe.  By 
David  Jayne  Hill.  Vol.  I. :  259-1813  A.D.  (London  :  Longmans. 
1905.) 

Mr.  Hill  informs  us  in  his  preface  that  he  proposes  to  explain  *  the 
genesis  of  the  entire  international  system  and  of  its  progress  through  the 
successive  stages  of  development.'  The  theme  would  be  an  extensive  one 
even  for  an  author  who  concentrated  his  whole  attention  upon  the  subject 
of  international  relations.  Mr.  Hill,  however,  regards  himself  as  bound  to 
describe  the  origin,  and  to  discuss  many  aspects,  of  the  main  history  of 
European  states  and  communities.  He  has  also  much  to  say  respecting 
the  papacy  and  empire,  apart  from  their  dealings  with  one  another  and 
with  inferior  powers.  We  venture  to  think  that  his  book  would  have 
been  a  better  one  if  he  had  assumed  in  his  readers  a  moderate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  outlines  of  universal  history.  We  do  not  complain  of 
the  length  of  this  volume.  The  subject,  however  narrowly  defined, 
requires  an  ample  treatment.    But  Mr.  Hill  often  appears,  in  the  course 

*  See  Les  Esclaves  Chretiens,  p.  483 ;  and,  for  a  more  cautious  statement,  Persecu- 
tions, V.  282. 
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of  his  digressions,  to  lose  sight  of  the  matter  which  he  has  immediately 
in  hand  ;  to  be  detailed  where  an  allusion  would  suffice,  and  to  be  meagre 
in  dealing  with  subjects  on  which  we  should  expect  him,  from  his  title, 
to  be  exhaustive.  For  example,  he  does  not  tell  us  nearly  as  much  as  we 
should  desire  about  the  history  of  the  forms  of  diplomatic  intercourse. 
Scattered  through  his  pages,  and  not  always  easy  to  discover,  are  accounts 
of  the  Eoman  fetials,  of  the  Teutonic  laws  relating  to  ambassadors,  of  the 
Byzantine  foreign  office,  of  Venetian  diplomacy  and  Venetian  archives. 
But  his  information  is  given  without  much  method ;  and  he  strangely 
omits  to  provide  us  with  any  account  of  the  Roman  Curia  in  its  relations 
with  sovereign  powers,  except  that  on  p.  360  he  explains  the  different 
kinds  of  legatine  commissions.  Similarly  when  we  search  for  references  to 
the  growth  of  international  law  we  find  short  accounts  of  the  *  lus  Gentium  ' 
and  the  '  Consolato  del  Mare,'  the  barest  references  to  the  Tables  of  Amalfi, 
the  Judgments  of  Oleron  and  the  Laws  of  Whitby,  but  nothing  at  all  about 
the  equally  important  '  Lex  Mercatoria.'  An  omission  which  will  be  felt 
more  seriously  by  the  student  of  diplomacy  is  that  of  the  treaties  con- 
cluded by  national  states  with  one  another.  The  volume  contains  a  chapter 
on  the  rise  of  national  monarchies,  but  the  only  treaty  there  discussed  in 
any  detail  is  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  1259.  To  the  treaties  which  affect  either 
the  empire  or  the  papacy  the  author  devotes  more  attention.  But  we 
think  that,  in  a  work  of  this  character,  the  more  important  of  such  docu- 
ments should  have  been  printed  in  full.  Mr.  Hill  contents  himself  with 
indicating  the  place  in  which  they  may  be  found ;  and  his  citations  do 
not  inspire  confidence  in  his  critical  method.  He  constantly  refers  us 
to  the  Corps  Diplomatique  of  Dumont,  an  eighteenth-century  collection 
which  is  no  doubt  valuable  for  many  purposes,  but  which  cannot  be 
trusted  for  the  text  of  early  documents,  such  as  the  treaty  of  Mersen.  In 
other  cases  we  are  simply  referred  to  the  translations  in  Dr.  E.  F.  Hen- 
derson's Select  Docitments. 

Eespecting  the  more  general  portions  of  the  book  there  is  little  to  be 
said.  They  are  clearly  written,  and  often  show  considerable  knowledge 
of  the  modem  literature  of  the  subject ;  but  they  contain  little  that  is 
new.  A  word  of  praise  is  due  to  the  bibliographies  which  are  appended  to 
each  chapter,  and  to  the  regnal  tables,  maps,  and  index.  This  last  errs, 
if  at  all,  on  the  side  of  excessive  minuteness.  That  there  should  be  some 
slips  of  fact  in  so  comprehensive  a  book  is  only  natural ;  and  we  mention 
those  that  follow  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  corrected  at  the  first 
opportunity.  On  p.  12  Mr.  Hill  repeats  the  theory,  now  generally  rejected, 
that  the  '  lus  Gentium  '  was  an  eclectic  compilation  from  the  laws  of  other 
peoples.  On  p.  191  he  accepts  without  comment  the  dubious  story  of  the 
visit  of  Otto  in  to  the  tomb  of  Charles  the  Great.  On  p.  234  he  credits 
Sylvester  II  with  a  project  for  a  crusade,  although  Havet  in  his  preface  to 
Gerbert's  letters  has  disposed  of  this  idea.  On  p.  272  we  are  told  that 
the  assizes  of  Jerusalem  were  compiled  in  the  time  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon ; 
they  are,  in  fact,  a  compilation  of  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century. 
On  p.  376  Mr.  Hill  speaks  of  the  university  of  Oxford  as  existing  in  the 
time  of  Stephen,  and  as  resisting  that  sovereign's  censures  on  the  lectures 
of  Vacarius.  On  p.  389  the  pragmatic  sanction  of  Louis  IX  is  treated  as 
though  it  were  a  genuine  document.     These  blots  on  an  otherwise  careful 
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piece  of  work  are  apparently  to  be  explained  by  the  author's  occasional 
predilection  for  obsolete  works  of  reference.  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  in 
many  cases  he  shows  himself  abreast  of  the  latest  critical  researches ; 
and,  although  the  book  does  not  fulfil  the  hopes  excited  by  its  title,  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  useful  information  to  be  gleaned  from  it. 

H.  W.  C.  Davis. 


L' Enseignement  des  Lettres  Classiques  d'Ausone  a  Alcuin. 
Par  M.  KoGER.     (Paris  :  Picard.    1905.) 

This  work  deserves  the  warmest  welcome  from  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  early  history  of  the  study  of  the  classics  in  the  west  of  Europe. 
The  secular  study  of  the  classics  in  Gaul  from  350  to  600  a.d.  is  the 
theme  of  the  first  three  chapters,  their  monastic  study  being  reserved 
for  the  fourth  chapter.  Chapter  v.  deals  with  the  way  in  which  the 
study  of  classical  literature  was  reconciled  with  the  claims  of  religious 
education.  The  next  two  chapters  discuss  the  study  of  the  classics  in 
Britain  and  Ireland  from  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  century.  Then  follow 
four  chapters  on  the  Anglo-Saxons,  classical  literature  being  the  subject 
of  the  first,  and  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  dialectic  that  of  the  remaining 
three.  The  twelfth  and  last  chapter  is  on  classical  instruction  in  Gaul 
from  600  to  800  a.d.  The  work  is  in  fact  (as  described  on  the  title-page) 
an  'Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Carolingian  Schools.'  Among 
the  persons  whose  relations  to  classical  learning  are  admirably  discrimi- 
nated in  its  ample  pages  are  Ausonius  and  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  St. 
Benedict  and  Cassiodorus  and  Isidore  of  Seville,  Gregory  the  Great  and 
Gregory  of  Tours,  Aldhelm  and  Bede,  and  Boniface  and  Alcuin.  Nearly 
twenty  pages  are  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  eccentric  Latinity  of 
Virgilius,  the  grammarian  of  Toulouse,  and  about  the  same  amount  to 
the  difficult  questions  raised  by  the  Hisperica  Famina,  while  the  treatises 
of  Anglo-Saxon  writers  on  Latin  grammar  (such  as  Alcuin)  are  no  less 
fully  and  minutely  examined. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  work  it  is  shown  in  detail  that  public 
education  in  Gaul  in  the  fourth  century  (that  of  Ausonius)  followed  the 
lines  laid  down  in  the  Institutio  Oratoria  of  Quintilian,  and  that  it  came 
to  an  end  with  the  close  of  that  century.  It  is  also  pointed  out  that,  with 
regard  to  the  state  of  learning  in  the  fifth  century  (that  of  Sidonius 
Apollinaris),  the  views  of  Ozanam  are  far  too  favourable.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  sections  is  the  brief  survey  of  the  opinions  of  the  fathers 
on  the  study  of  the  classics  in  the  first  thirteen  pages  of  the  fourth  chapter. 
There  is  also  a  valuable  discussion  of  the  extent  to  which  Greek  was 
known  to  the  Irish  and  the  British  writers  of  the  sixth  and  seventh 
centuries.  All  the  evidence  is  carefully  examined,  and  it  is  contended 
that  the  Hellenisms  in  these  writers  must  have  been  mainly  derived 
from  glossaries,  and  that  they  supply  no  proof  of  any  real  knowledge  of 
the  language,  many  of  them  being  simply  Greek  terms  that  had  already 
been  borrowed  in  ordinary  ecclesiastical  Latin.  Even  a  moderate  know- 
ledge of  Greek  cannot  fairly  be  attributed  either  to  Aldhelm  or  to 
Columban.  Aldhelm's  knowledge  of  Greek  in  the  seventh  century  was 
far  inferior  to  that  displayed  in  the  eighth  by  Bede. 
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The  account  of  the  authorities  followed  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  writers 
on  Latin  grammar  may  possibly  give  rise  to  misconceptions.  The 
author's  list  of  *  Latin  Grammarians  known  to  the  Anglo-Saxons  '  begins 
with  Verrius  Flaccus  and  Varro  (p.  328),  and  on  a  later  page  (343)  we  find 
similar  mention  of  Varro,  Nonius  Marcellus,  and  Verrius  Flaccus,  but  no 
authority  is  actually  quoted  for  either  of  these  statements.  It  is,  indeed, 
obvious  that  writers  such  as  Aldhelm  and  Bede  and  Boniface  and  Alcuin 
could  not  have  had  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  either  Verrius  Flaccus  (who 
had  already  been  abridged  by  Festus)  or  of  Varro  (whose  learning  had 
percolated  into  many  minor  channels).  On  pp.  829  and  864  Palae- 
mon,  the  preceptor  of  Quintilian,  is  separately  mentioned  after  Victorinus, 
although  he  was  far  earlier  in  date,  and  although  it  was  perhaps  only 
through  Victorinus  that  he  was  known  at  all  to  the  Anglo-Saxons.  In 
this  part  of  the  work  we  have,  however,  a  good  account  of  the  grammar 
of  Archbishop  Tatwine  (which  the  author  was  enabled  by  the  courtesy  of 
Father  Ehrle  to  have  special  facilities  for  examining  in  the  Vatican 
Library) ;  and  also  a  convincing  proof  that  the  metrical  teaching  of  Greek 
writers,  such  as  Dracon  of  Stratonice,  was  familiar  to  Aldhelm,  who  pro- 
bably owed  his  knowledge  of  that  teaching  to  the  Greek  scholar  Hadrian, 
the  friend  of  Theodore,  the  Greek  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

All  the  grammarians  above  mentioned  (as  well  as  Martianus  Capella) 
are  unfortunately  omitted  in  the  '  index  of  persons,'  which  might  with 
advantage  have  been  supplemented  by  an  '  index  of  subjects,'  in  which 
room  might  have  been  found  for  such  items  as  Hisperica  Famina,  the 
Antiphonary  of  Bangor,  and  the  study  of  Greek.  The  work  begins  with 
an  excellent  bibliography  of  primary  and  secondary  authorities.  In 
connexion  with  Sidonius  Apollinaris  the  author  would  doubtless  be 
interested  in  making  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Dill's  Roman  Society  in  the 
Last  Century  of  the  Western  Empire  (second  ed.,  1899).  His  own  work 
had  apparently  been  published  before  he  was  aware  of  the  existence 
of  Mr.  Gaskoin's  monograph  on  Alcuin  (1904),  or  the  present  writer's 
History  of  Classical  Scholarship  (1903),  which  has  nearly  eighty  pages 
on  his  own  subject.  But  there  is  no  lack  of  English  or  German  works  in 
the  author's  lists,  though  Stangl,  by  the  way,  is  misprinted  Strangl,  and 
the  title  of  the  late  Miss  Margaret  Stokes's  well-known  narrative  of  the 
three  months  spent  in  exploring  the  monasteries  founded  by  Columban 
in  the  Vosges  has  (in  a  note  on  p.  409)  been  amusingly  transformed 
into  Three  Monks  in  the  Forests  of  France.  The  printer  is  clearly  far 
less  familiar  with  English  and  German  than  the  accomplished  author  of 
this  work.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  offer  our  congratulations  and  our  hearty 
thanks  to  a  French  scholar  who  has  given  such  ample  proof  of  his  being 
as  perfectly  competent  to  write  with  authority  on  the  history  of  classical 
learning  in  Britain  and  Ireland  as  on  that  of  his  own  country. 

J.  E.  Sandys. 

The  Life  of  St.  Patrick.  By  J.  B.  Bury,  M.A.,  D.Litt.,  LL.D.,  Kegius 
Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
(London :  Macmillan.     1905.) 

While  the  older  lives  or  memoirs  of  St.  Patrick  from  the  seventh  century 
onward  are  thoroughly  uncritical,  the  modern  lives  also,  with  the  single 
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exception  of  that  published  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Todd  in  1864,  are,  historically, 
little  to  be  relied  on.  Though  much  has  been  discovered  since  1864  the 
diflBculties  which  still  surround  any  biography  of  St.  Patrick  are  numerous 
and  enormous.  No  one  could  approach  them  better  equipped  than  Pro- 
fessor Bury  from  every  point  of  view,  historical,  linguistic,  or  geographical. 
With  all  his  skill  and  knowledge  he  has  not  solved  every  diflSculty,  and  he 
would,  doubtless,  be  the  last  person  to  claim  to  have  done  so ;  but  he  has 
gone  further  in  that  direction  than  any  one  before  him,  though  we  feel 
compelled  to  dififer  from  him  in  certain  conclusions  arrived  at.  The 
arrangement  of  the  book  is  admirable.  Eoughly  speaking  the  first  half 
contains  the  life  of  St.  Patrick,  unencumbered  by  lengthy  notes ;  the 
second  half  consists  of  three  appendices,  which  we  hope  in  the  next 
edition  will  be  distinguished  at  the  head  of  each  page  by  the  letters  A,  B, 
and  C.  Divided  into  many  numbered  sections,  they  constitute  the  work- 
shop in  which  the  materials  for  the  biography  have  been  accumulated 
and  arranged  and  the  difficulties  hammered  out.  We  do  not  remember 
to  have  been  afforded  elsewhere  such  a  complete  insight  into  the  intricate 
details  of  a  book's  construction  and  of  a  workman's  methods. 

The  skeleton  of  St.  Patrick's  life  has  been  constructed  by  Professor 
Bury  as  follows  : — 

A.D.  389.     Birth  in  Britain. 

405.     Carried  captive  to  Ireland. 
411.    Escape  to  Gaul,*  and  through  Gaul  to  Italy, 
„       where  he  escapes  from  his  captors,  and  is  soon  found  in  the 
island  of  Lerins. 
414-5.     Returns  after  a  few  years  to  visit  his  home  in  Britain. 
415-6.     Returns  to  Gaul  to  prepare  himself  for  his  mission  to  Ireland, 
settling  at  Auxerre,  where  he  is  ordained  deacon  by  Bishop 
Amator.     There  he  stays  16  years. 
432.     Having  been   consecrated  bishop  by   Germanus,   bishop    of 
Auxerre,  he  goes  to  Ireland. 
441-3.     Visit  to  Rome. 
444.     Foundation  of  Armagh. 
457.    Resignation  of  bishopric  of  Armagh. 
461.     Death  and  burial  at  Saul. 

The  way  in  which  this  bare  skeleton  of  dates  and  facts  is  clothed  with 
flesh  and  blood,  out  of  the  scantiest  and  frequently  most  uncertain 
materials,  is  a  masterpiece  of  literary  art.  We  would,  however,  call 
attention  to  two  entries  in  the  above  list.  It  seems  to  be  inexplicable, 
as  Professor  Bury  allows  it  to  be,  that  St.  Patrick,  after  receiving,  or  at 
all  events  believing  that  he  had  received,  an  urgent  and  supernatural  call 
to  evangelise  Ireland,  should  have  spent  something  like  sixteen  years  at 
Auxerre  before  putting  his  intention  into  execution.  We  are  obliged  to 
conclude  that  he  spent  all  this  time  at  Auxerre  because  there  is  no 
glimpse  or  hint  of  his  having  been  anywhere  else. 

We  do  not  think  that  the  evidence  is  sufficiently  clear  to  substantiate 
the  fact  of  a  visit  to  Rome  in  441-3.  To  ascertain  what  that  evidence  is 
we  turn  to  Professor  Bury's  appendix  (p.  367),  and  we  find  that  it  rests  on 
three  passages  from  documents.     First,  an  entry  in  the  Atinals  of  Ulster : — 

Sub  a.  441.  'Leo  ordinatus  est  xlii<i>  Romane  eclesie  episcopus,  et 
probatus  est  in  fide  catoUca  Patricius  episcopus.' 
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This  entry  plainly  records  the  accession  to  the  papacy  of  Leo  I  and  the 
fact  that  in  the  same  year  some  formal  approbation  was  given  to 
St.  Patrick's  orthodoxy  and  position.  As  Professor  Bury  shrewdly 
observes,  some  connexion  must  be  intended  between  the  two  parts  of  this 
entry,  and  papal  approval  of  St.  Patrick,  though  not  stated,  is  implied  ; 
but  this  approval  might  have  been  expressed  by  messenger,  or  by  letter. 
It  is  not  inconsistent  with,  but  it  does  not  at  all  involve,  a  visit  of  St. 
Patrick  to  Rome.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Amials  of  Ulster, 
in  the  shape  in  which  we  have  them,  are  a  very  late  compilation,  including 
much  that  is  early  and  genuine,  as  well  as  much  that  is  legendary  and  late. 
Only  a  little  further  on  in  these  same  Annals  we  find  s.  anno  492  an 
entry  which  Professor  Bury  himself  would  be  the  first  to  allow  to  be 
unhistorical : — 

Patrick,  the  archapostle  of  the  Scoti,  rested  on  the  16th  of  the  Kalends  of 
April  in  the  120th  year  of  his  age,  and  also  the  60th  after  he  had  come  to 
Ireland  to  baptise  the  Scoti. 

Another  entry  in  the  same  annals  runs  thus : — 

Sub  a,  443.  '  Patricius  episcopus  ardore  fidei  et  doctrina  Christi  florens  in 
nostra  provincia.' 

Though  it  may  be  connected  with  the  entry  s.  a.  441  it  is  equally  irrelevant 
to  the  question  whether  St.  Patrick  visited  Rome  or  not. 

The  other  proof  is  derived  from  Tirechan's  memoirs,  which  must  be 
dated  c.  675,  somewhat  over  two  centuries  after  St.  Patrick's  death. 
They  contain  a  distinct  statement  that  St.  Patrick  was  at  Rome  with 
a  certain  Sachellus,  and  that  some  valuable  relics  which  were  at  Armagh 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventh  century  were  beUeved  to  have  been  pro- 
cured at  Rome  by  St.  Patrick.    Here  is  the  passage  : — 

Et  exivit  [Sachellus]  cum  Patricio  ad  legendum  xxx  annis,  et  ordinavit 
ilium  in  urbe  Eoma,  et  dedit  illi  nomen  nouum  Sachellum  et  scripsit  iUi  librum 
psalmorum  quem  vidi  [ego  Tirechan],  et  portauit  [Sachellus]  ab  illo  partem  de 
reliquis  [Dr.  Whitley  Stokes  reads  '  reUquiis ']  Petri  et  Pauli  Laurentii  et  Stefani 
quae  sunt  in  Machi. 

If  Tirechdn  tells  us  anything  he  may  be  telling  us  that  St.  Patrick's 
visit  to  Rome  was  for  purposes  of  study,  and  lasted  for  thirty  years. 
Professor  Bury  would  separate  the  credible  from  the  incredible 
part  of  the  statement.  But  surely  the  sentence  must  stand  or  fall  as 
a  whole ;  and  we  think  that  it  must  fall  among  the  legendary  matter 
which  had  grown  up  round  St.  Patrick  in  the  course  of  two  centuries, 
and  which  is  embedded  among  much  that  is  historical  in  the  memoirs  of 
Tirechan.  Certainly  if  the  record  is  historical  it  paves  the  way  for  the 
acceptance  of  the  following  statement,  made  in  a  recent  Life  of  St.  Patrick 
by  Canon  W.  Fleming,*  who  tells  us  that  at  Rome 

St.  Patrick  at  once  joined  the  canons  regular  of  the  Lateran,  whose  rules  were 
almost  identical  with  those  of  the  monks  of  Marmoutier,  being  of  the  order  of 
St.  Augustine.  There  he  devoted  himself  to  theological  studies  for  the  space  of 
six  years. 

In  another  passage  recording  the  ordination  of  Olcan  as  bishop  it  is 
said  of  Patrick  that  he  gave  to  Olcan  partem  de  reliquiis  Petri  et  Pauli 
'  Quoted  in  the  Dublin  Bevieiv,  October  1905,  p.  427. 
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et  aliorumet  uchim  [lege  uehwi]  quod  custodivit  reliquias  (p.  368).  What 
Professor  Bury  tells  us  about  the  general  and  the  extraordinarily  high 
estimation  of  relics,  in  early  times,  in  eastern  and  western  Christendom, 
including  the  church  of  Gaul,  is  perfectly  true ;  but  the  inference  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that 

it  is  quite  certain  that  Patrick  could  not  have  helped  sharing  in  this 
universal  reverence  for  relics  ....  The  hope  of  winning  a  fragment  .... 
would  have  been  no  small  inducement  to  visit  Rome,  the  city  of  many 
martyrs  (p.  152). 

With  regard  to  relics  there  happens  to  be  some  curious  evidence  forth- 
coming in  a  counter-direction.  In  the  only  extant  early  Irish  service  for 
the  consecration  of  a  church,  contained  in  the  Leabher  Breac,  and  printed 
with  a  translation  and  notes  by  the  Rev.  T.  Olden  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  St,  Paul's  Ecclesiological  Society,  vol.  iv.  part  2  (London,  1897),  p.  98, 
there  is  no  provision  for  the  inclosure  of  relics.  And  it  appears  that 
the  use  of  relics  in  this  connexion  was  said  to  be  a  mos  Bomanus  and 
the  non-use  of  relics  a  mos  Anglicanus.'^  It  is  quite  possible,  and  even 
likely,  that  the  English  custom  of  the  non-use  of  relics  was  derived  from 
the  earlier  Celtic  custom  of  the  same  kind,  and  that  the  Celtic  custom  may 
have  originated  in  the  habit  of  dedicating  churches  to  living  saints,  in 
which  case  there  could  be  no  relics.  Many  of  the  Irish  cathedrals  are 
still  dedicated  to  their  founders.  Ti'rechan  wrote  in  the  interests  of  the 
primacy  of  Armagh,  founded  by  St.  Patrick.  How  could  he  magnify  it 
more  in  the  seventh  century  than  by  claiming  that  it  was  founded  upon 
directly  obtained  papal  sanction,  and  that  it  possessed  some  of  the  most 
valuable  of  Roman  relics  ?  ^ 

Professor  Bury's  views  as  to  the  Romanism  of  St.  Patrick  (we  use  the 
word  in  the  ancient  historical,  not  in  the  modem  controversial  sense)  en- 
able him  to  accept  as  genuine  and  as  Patrician  a  canon  ordering  the  use 
of  the  Roman  tonsure,*  and  another  canon  ordering  appeals  first  to  Armagh 
and  then  to  Rome.^  The  recognition  of  the  latter  as  genuine  fairly  takes 
our  breath  away.  It  is  a  positive  relief  to  find  that  he  does  not  throw 
his  aegis  over  the  Liher  Angueli  (p.  287).  The  arguments  are  too  long 
and  intricate  to  be  reproduced  and  discussed  here.  They  should  be 
studied  on  pp.  233-45,  369-71.  In  spite  of  their  brilliancy  and  inge- 
nuity we  do  not  think  that  he  has  disproved  the  different  conclusion  as 
to  the  date  of  these  canons  arrived  at  by  his  distinguished  predecessors  in 
this  field  of  inquiry,  Dr.  Todd,  Bishop  Stubbs,  and  Mr.  Haddan,  to  mention 
no  more.  The  fact  is  that,  while  Professor  Bury  has  done  immense 
service  by  bringing  forward  and  insisting  upon  the  Roman  citizenship 
and  the  British  or  Gallic  Christianity  of  St.  Patrick,  he  seems  to  us  to 
have  exaggerated  the  consequence  of  those  features  in  St.  Patrick's  life 
and  character.  No  doubt  he  was  as  proud  of  his  Roman  citizenship  as  St. 
Paul  was,  and  perhaps  prouder.      He  had  the  same  feeling  of  reverence 

*  See  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Dewick  in  Archaeologia,  vol.  liv.  part  2,  p.  416. 

'  On  the  subject  of  relics  see  H.  Zimmer,  Tlie  Celtic  Church  in  Britain  and 
Ireland,  London,  1902,  pp.  119-129. 

*  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  Councils  and  Ecclesiastical  Documents,  Appendix  A,  p.  328, 
no.  6. 

*  Ibid.  p.  332. 
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and  regard  not  only  for  the  Roman  empire,  but  also  for  the  church  of  the 
Roman  empire,  and  for  the  pope  as  its  head,  as  must  have  prevailed 
throughout  Britain  and  Gaul  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  fifth  century. 
But  what  was  the  attitude  of  western  Christendom  to  the  pope  at  this 
time  ?    There  was  a  general  recognition  of  a  Roman  primacy  of  honour, 
but  not  as  yet  of  a  Roman  supremacy.     The  seeds  of  the  latter  had  been 
sown  at  the  council  of   Sardica  in  848,   and  their  growth  had  been 
forwarded  by  the  rescripts  of  Gratian  and  afterwards  of  Valentinian  I  in 
882,  and  they  had  obtained  nearly  full  development  under  the  rescript 
of  Valentinian  II  in  442.    But  the   extension  of  Roman  rights  and 
supremacy,  and  the  exercise  of  coercive  jurisdiction,  though  granted  and 
backed  by  the  supreme  imperial  power,  were  being  vigorously  resisted  in 
various  parts  of  western  Christendom.     In  the  year  426  a  council  of  all 
the  bishops  of  the   African  church,  held  under  the  presidency  of  St. 
Aurelius  of  Carthage,  repudiated  the  right  of  Rome  to  interfere  in  the 
province  of  Africa,  and  denied  the  existence  of  any  right  of  appeal  from 
the  bishops  of  the  African  church  to  Celestine,  then  bishop  of  the  church 
of  Rome.    A  little  later,  in  449,  St.  Hilary  of  Aries  died,  fighting  to  the 
last  for  the  independence  of  the  GaUican  church  and  protesting  against 
the  encroachments  made  upon  it  by  Leo  the  Great.     Is  it  likely  that  in 
distant  Ireland  St.  Patrick  would  have  been  subjecting  Ireland  to  the 
supremacy  of  Rome  while  that  supremacy  was  being  vigorously  contested 
in  Gaul  and  Africa,  in  one  of  which  countries  St.  Patrick  had  received 
his  theological  training,  and  both  of  which  were  much  nearer  to  the 
centre  of  western  Christendom  than  Ireland  ? 

We  must  dispute,  in  connexion  with  this  subject,  an  obiter  dictum  of 
Professor  Bury,  p.  64.  He  says,  '  No  one  could  ascribe  more  importance 
than  Vincentius  of  Lerins  to  the  decisions  of  the  apostolic  seat,'  referring  his 
readers  in  a  footnote  to  Commonitorium,  ii.  38,  84  (a  misprint  for  82,  33). 
But  capp.  82  and  88  must  be  read  in  close  connexion  with  capp.  30 
and  31,  and  we  shall  find  that  Vincentius  is  only  putting  the  testimony 
of  Pope  Xystus  III,  then  alive,  and  his  predecessor  Celestine,  and  St.  Cyril 
of  Alexandria,  then  alive,  on  the  same  footing  as  the  earlier  authorities 
quoted,  SS.  Athanasius,  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  Basil  of  Caesarea, 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Cyprian,  Ambrose,  and  others,  including  two  more 
Roman  bishops,  and  ending  up  by  showing  how  the  teaching  of  all  these 
was  in  consonance  with  the  teaching  of  the  general  council  of  Ephesus 
and  of  all  the  apostles  and  prophets,  especially  St.  Paul.  The  whole 
passage  gives  a  high  position,  but  not  an  exceptional  position,  to  the 
teaching  of  the  bishops  of  Rome. 

When  we  add  to  all  that  has  been  said  above  the  significant  silence 
as  to  Roman  mission  or  authority  maintained  in  the  genuine  writings  of 
St.  Patrick,  in  the  contemporary  hymn  of  St.  Secundinus,  the  hymn 
of  St.  Fiacc,  and  the  biography  of  Muirchu  Maccumachtheni,  and,  most 
significant  of  all,  the  silence  of  Prosper  himself,  the  evidence  against 
any  direct  papal  mission  or  authorisation,  as  well  as  against  the  pro- 
bability of  any  personal  visit  to  Rome,  seems  to  be  overwhelming  and 
complete. 

We  have  written  at  such  length  on  this  subject  that  little  space  is  left 
to  discuss  the  numerous  points  of  interest  which  Professor  Bury  elucidates. 
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or  helps  to  elucidate,  in  this  splendid  volume.  With  all  his  wide-reaching 
and  keen  insight  he  has  not  been  able,  any  more  than  his  predecessors,  to 
identify  the  saint's  birthplace,  Bannavem  Tabemiae  (p.  322)  or  Ebmoria 
(p.  347).  We  do  not  think  that  the  proposal  to  locate  the  former  in 
Glamorganshire  (p.  x)  will  find  much  favour.  There  are  many  footprints 
of  St.  Patrick  in  Strathclyde  ;  are  there  any  in  South  Wales  ?  On  p.  185 
he  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  an  Ogam  inscription  has  been  found 
at  Silchester ;  and  on  p.  233  he  seems  to  endorse  the  extraordinarily  early 
dates  assigned  by  Dr.  MacCarthy  to  the  Stowe  missal,  dates  which  cannot 
stand.  We  hope  that  in  a  second  edition  we  may  be  supplied  with  a  com- 
pleter index.  One  of  the  first  points  every  lover  of  St.  Patrick  would 
desire  to  know  is  how  far  the  Cambridge  professor  adopts  any  of  the 
strange  and  sometimes  shifting  views  and  theories  of  Professor  Zimmer. 
Zimmer  (pp.  52, 203,  227, 262,  266, 315,  343,  384-91)  is  only  one  of  many 
addenda  which  ought  to  be  made  thereto.  F.  E.  Wakben. 


Theodore  of  Studium,  his  Life  and  Times.    By  Alice  Gabdner. 
(London:  Arnold.     1905.) 

To  all  who  are  not  specialists  Theodore  the  Studite  is  probably  little 
more  than  a  name,  if  he  is  even  that.  By  the  side  of  Athanasius  or  Cyril 
he  may  appear  of  small  account ;  yet  his  life  is  in  many  ways  more 
interesting  than  that  of  these  great  champions  of  the  faith.  The 
iconoclastic  controversy,  though  its  history  is  much  less  well  known  than 
that  of  the  great  theological  controversies  which  preceded  it,  is  yet,  as 
Miss  Gardner  points  out,  of  more  practical  interest  to  us  at  the  present 
day ;  and  the  other  conflict  in  which  Theodore  was  engaged,  that  as  to 
the  marriage  of  Constantine,  though  it  may  seem  petty,  was  yet  based 
upon  a  true  moral  principle,  not  upon  disputes  as  to  words  and  definitions. 
Theodore  was,  moreover,  distinguished  as  a  monastic  organiser,  as  a 
hymn- writer,  and  as  a  promoter  of  calligraphy ;  and  his  letters,  little 
used  as  they  have  been  by  historians,  are  among  our  best  authorities  for 
the  history  of  his  time.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  some  interest 
in  the  man  and  the  period  will  be  roused  by  Miss  Gardner's  monograph, 
which  covers  a  wider  field  than  the  recent  work  of  Dr.  G.  A.  Schneider 
on  the  same  subject.  After  an  introductory  chapter  dealing  with  the 
earlier  history  of  iconoclasm  we  have  a  detailed  narrative  of  Theodore's 
life,  followed  by  an  account  of  his  services  to  hymnology  and  calligraphy, 
translations  of  some  of  his  hymns,  a  short  sketch  of  the  succeeding 
history  to  1057,  and  a  bibliography  of  Theodore's  works,  while  the  book 
is  embellished  by  excellent  photographs  of  the  remains  of  the  Studite 
monastery.  The  result  is  an  attractive  narrative,  well  put  together  and 
based  upon  careful  study,  especially  of  Theodore's  own  works ;  but 
special  attention  may  be  called  to  the  way  in  which  the  connexion  between 
eastern  and  western  affairs  is  worked  out,  and  to  the  stress  laid  on  the 
peculiar  position  which  Theodore  held  with  regard  to  the  pope.  The 
utility  of  the  book  is  unfortunately  somewhat  marred  by  deficiency  of 
references.  For  instance,  when  we  are  told  that  the  monks  were  in  fear 
of  an  incursion  of  the  Abgareni  (p.  86),  we  wonder  what  can  be  meant ; 
but  in  order  to  solve  the  puzzle  it  is  necessary  to  turn  to  the  index  to 
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M.  Auvray's  edition  of  the  Parva  Catechesis,  from  which  we  discover 
that  the  word  is  a  misprint  for  *  Agareni '  (why  Miss  Gardner  does  not 
write  '  Arabs '  it  is  hard  to  say).  Again,  tlie  statement  that  Constantine 
Copronymus  tolerated  image-worship  in  his  own  family  (p.  256)  requires 
to  be  supported.  The  omission  of  the  number  of  the  letter  at  p.  231, 
note  1,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  printer. 

It  is  now  a  very  hard  task  to  keep  abreast  of  research  on  every  point 
to  which  one  has  occasion  to  refer ;  and  it  is  therefore  small  blame  to 
Miss  Gardner  that,  while  she  has  read  everything  that  deals  directly  with 
Theodore  or  the  Studites,  she  is  sometimes  behind  the  times  on  incidental 
matters.  Thus,  in  spite  of  Dr.  De  Boor's  conclusive  arguments  for  843,^ 
she  still  places  the  restoration  of  orthodoxy  in  842 ;  and,  while  rightly 
stating  that  the  blinded  Constantine  must  have  died  before  808,  she 
shows  no  knowledge  of  my  own  article  on  the  subject,  in  which  that  very 
point  is  established  on  the  same  grounds.^  In  discussing  this  last 
matter  she  adopts  Dr.  Schneider's  strange  interpretation  of  the  words 
inroBo}ffuvTO)v  jxera  tov  Odvarov  tov  /xot;(ov  rrj  vofxi^ia  avTov  yajxerrj  as  meaning 
that  the  body  was  given  to  Mary  for  burial,  though  the  context  shows 
the  meaning  to  be  that  the  divorce  was  declared  void.  I  must  also  remark 
that  to  bring  both  Euphrosyne  and  Theoctista,  between  whom  there  is 
clearly  a  confusion  in  the  authorities,  into  connexion  with  Gastria  (p.  196) 
shows  lack  of  criticism.  Among  minor  points  I  may  note  that  on  p.  6 
Pippin's  assumption  of  the  royal  title  in  751  is  confounded  with  his 
coronation  by  Pope  Stephen  in  754,  that  the  surname  given  as  '  Moslem  ' 
(p.  54)  is  the  Armenian  *  Mushel '  {MwarrjXe,  Zonaras),  that  the  persons 
with  whom  Irene  intrigued  (p.  63)  were  not  her  son's  supporters  but  her 
own,  that  the  note  on  p.  171  is  unnecessary,  since  (rTpaT07rc8dpxiis  is 
certainly  identical  with  orpaTT/yos  and  could  not  be  used  for  the  prefect, 
and  that  the  difficulty  as  to  the  story  of  Casia  (pp.  22G-9)  vanishes  if 
with  Theophanes  Continuatus  we  place  the  marriage  of  Theophilus  in 
the  time  of  Michael.^  And  how  can  the  man  who  blinded  Nicephorus  and 
Alexius  be  called  '  moderate  even  in  acts  of  resentment '  ?  (p.  64.) 

Miss  Gardner's  style  of  writing,  though  fluent,  is  not  always  clear, 
and  the  sentences  which  begin  at  the  bottom  of  p.  16  and  of  p.  86  are 
ungrammatical ;  also  the  frequent  use  of  'must'  as  a  preterite  is 
irritating.  The  revision  of  the  proofs,  especially  in  the  case  of  Greek 
words,  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  Hence  we  have  *  739  '  for  *  730  '  (p.  8), 
'regionum'  for  '  regiorum  '  (p.  15),  '  cf.'  for  'p.'  (p.  16,  note),  '  Theo- 
phane '  for  *  Theophano  '  (p.  128),  '  Opscian  '    (p.  172),  ly-yj^/xovoKwrcpos 

(p.     173),     e^eiKO)  tX^TCi    (p.    189),     TrapoLKLa    ^p.    191),     r/yofxeyrj    (p.    196), 

'  Turmachissa '  (p.  210),  and  'to'  for  'of  (p.  258,  1.  13).  For  the 
absurd  'fifty'  at  p.  115, 1.  13,  we  should  probably  read  'fifteen.'  For 
'  Sissinius '  and  '  Gastriae,'  which  occur  more  than  once,  probably  also 
for  'heresy  of  Eutychius '  (p.  126),  and  'Dionysius  Areopagitica ' 
(p.  157),  Miss  Gardner  seems  to  be  responsible.  E.  W.  Brooks. 

1  Byz.  Zeitschi:  iv.  445  ff.  ^  jii^_  [^^  (;54  ff. 

»  See  ibid.  x.  540  ff. 
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Die  Grosshufen  der  Nordgermanen.  {'  Ethnographische  Beitriige  zur 
germanisch-slavischen  Altertumskunde,'  I.)  Von  K.  Khamm. 
(Braunschweig :  Vieweg.     1905.) 

This  book  is  certainly  not  an  easy  one  to  master,  or  even  to  read.  The 
outlines  of  the  subjects  it  treats  of  are,  as  it  were,  blurred,  and  the  thread  of 
argument  continually  slips  from  the  reader  in  the  course  of  lengthy  digres- 
sions. The  generalisations  and  theories  propounded  are  often  bold,  not 
to  say  hazardous,  and  on  many  decisive  points  the  conclusions  arrived  at 
seem  based  on  slight  evidence  and  doubtful  inferences.  And  yet  it  is  a 
noteworthy  book,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  specialists  on  the  subject  of 
land  tenure  and  social  arrangements  may  not  be  deterred  from  a  careful 
study  of  it.  The  author  has  an  observant  mind  and  an  earnest  wish  to 
examine  the  problems  under  discussion  in  the  light  of  his  own  judgment  and 
not  merely  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  accepted  theories.  The  width  of  view 
obtained  by  a  comparison  between  English,  Scandinavian,  Frisian,  and 
German  social  conditions  enables  him  to  point  out  interesting  analogies, 
and  to  throw  light  on  many  disputed  questions.  For  these  reasons  the 
opinions  put  forth  by  Herr  Ehamm  are  suggestive  even  when  they  do  not 
carry  conviction,  and  on  some  occasions  he  has  undoubtedly  hit  the  mark 
where  authoritative  interpreters  have  failed.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
author  himself  acknowledges  with  sincerity  in  the  preface  that  his  inten- 
tion has  been  to  offer  suggestions  rather  than  to  present  complete  results. 
His  special  interests  are  concerned  with  the  cultural  ethnography  of 
European  races,  and  more  particularly  with  their  modes  of  constructing 
dwellings.  As  in  the  case  of  Meitzen,  however,  investigations  as  to  types 
of  dwellings  cannot  be  kept  separate  from  agrarian  studies,  and  the 
first  volume  of  Herr  Khamm's  projected  work  treats  of  the  system  of 
large  holdings  so  characteristic  of  North-Western  Europe. 

The  book  starts  with  a  discussion  of  Meitzen's  theoi'y  connecting  the 
formation  of  this  system  with  the  original  prevalence  of  pastoral  pursuits 
and  the  gradual  transition  to  agricultural  occupation.  Herr  Ehamm  con- 
siders the  share-holding  (hide,  Hvfe,  bol,  Sec.)  to  be  essentially  agricul- 
tural, and  this  is  probably  true  of  the  holding  as  such.  The  Welsh  prac- 
tice of  assigning  so  many  envs  for  tillage  to  a  man  in  the  midst  of  a 
pastoral  district  does  not  lead  to  the  constitution  of  holdings  and  is  sub- 
ordinated to  the  working  of  tribal  principles.  Nevertheless  the  primitive 
political  expedient  of  reckoning  up  families  or  households  by  hundreds 
may  be  quite  well  reconciled  with  a  pastoral  stage  of  culture,  and  terri- 
tory may  be  assigned  to  such  clusters  of  families  which  may  gradually 
develop  into  regular  agricultural  settlements  divided  into  shares.  Some- 
thing of  this  kind  seems,  indeed,  to  have  taken  place  in  England.  The 
details  of  the  criticisms  directed  against  Meitzen's  views  of  the  Danish 
hardens  (hundreds)  may  be  left  aside ;  they  are  as  problematic  as 
Meitzen's  calculations  themselves. 

After  recognising  the  holding  as  an  agricultural  institution  our 
author  proceeds  to  show  that  it  was  essentially  the  product  of  an  idea 
that  the  original  endowments  of  people  of  equal  standing  ought  to  be 
equal.      This  leads  to  a  criticism  of  Lauridsen's^  explanation  of  the 

'  Aarboger  for  Nordiah  Oldkyndighed,  II,  Rtekke,  xi.  (1896), '  Om  gamle  danske 
Landsbyformcr,' 
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solskift,  the  assignment  of  homesteads  and  fields  in  Denmark  accord- 
ing to  schemes  of  regular  partition.     I  entirely  agree  with  Herr  Rhamm's 
strictures  in  this  respect,  and  may  be  allowed  to  cite  similar  objections 
formulated  in  my  recent  book  on  the  Groivth  of  the  Manor,  issued  a  few 
weeks  before  the  appearance  of  his  own  work  (p.  265  ff.)    In  this  connexion 
I  should  like  to  deviate  from  the  course  followed  by  the  author  and  to 
refer  at  once  to  his  challenge  of  Knapp's  famous  remarks  on  the  forma- 
tion of  open  field  furlongs  ( Gexoanne)  and  of  the  holdings  distributed  in 
them.     Strong  stress  is  rightly  laid  on  the  conscious  tendency  disclosed 
by  such  arrangements  as  against  Knapp's  theory  of  unconscious  partition. 
The  object  cannot  have  been  anything  else  but  the  equalisation  of  claims. 
There  is  no  need  of  appealing  to  modern  democratic  ideas  in  order  to 
explain  the  fact  that  people  who  were  on  the  same  footing  in  society 
claimed  equal  allotments  when  they  occupied  and  appropriated  land ;  the 
wonder  would  have  been  if  they  had  not  done  so.     This  principle  of 
equal  allotment  leads  to  manifold  economic  and  juridical  consequences, 
although  it  does  not  present  sufficient  guarantees  against  the  spread  of 
inequalities  in  the  course  of  further  development.    Here  again  I  can 
only  express  my  sympathy  with  the  views  propounded  in  the  book  under 
discussion,  and  remind  my  readers  that  I  have  entered  a  similar  protest 
in  my  last  work.    It  is  impossible  to  account  for  the  regularity  of  the 
shares  if  we  start  from  a  haphazard  formation — at  least  on  free  soil.     In 
this  case  consolidation  and  equalisation  can  only  proceed  from  an  original 
equality  of  allotments,  as  later  developments  undoubtedly  make  rather  for 
disintegration  and  irregularity.     On  this  occasion  the  peculiar  value  of 
Scandinavian  evidence  is  well  illustrated  ;  it  is  impossible  for  any  one 
who  takes  it  into  account  to  disregard  the  history  of  consolidated  hold- 
ings on  free  soil,  as  has  been  often  done  by  those  who  have  studied  the 
question  exclusively  from  the  point  of  view  of  estates  populated  by  serfs. 
As  our  author  does  not  agree  with  Knapp  in  one  of  his  main  positions 
no  wonder  that  he  should  not  endorse  the  teaching  of  Knapp's  most 
prominent   pupil,  W.  Wittich,  in  regard  to  the  small   settlers   of  the 
villages — the  cotters,  cotsets,  &c.     In  studying  the  question  in  North- 
Western  Germany  Wittich  came  to  the  conclusion  ^  that  small  tenancies  of 
that  kind  were  produced  by  the  crumbling  away  of  the  shares  held  by 
Laten,  the  half  free  coloni  of  this  part  of  Germany.     When  the  system 
of    villicationes,    somewhat    resembling    the   manorial   system   in   the 
south  of  England,  gave  way,  it  was  gradually  replaced  by  hereditary  farms 
{Meierhofe),  but  a  certain  number  of  small  tenancies  arose  out  of  the 
splinters  of  the  older  arrangement.     Herr  Rhamm  makes  out  in  a  con- 
vincing manner  that  the  reason  assigned  is  too  special  and  too  local  to 
explain  the  wide  prevalence  of  similar  phenomena  all  over  western  Europe. 
Wherever  we  find  the   large  shareholding,  the  hide  or  bol,  the   small 
tenancy,  the  cot  or  Gotland,  also  appears.     In  the  case  of  England  the  very 
terms  used  are  identical  with  those  employed  in  Germany.     The  argument 
seems  unanswerable  and  restores  to  the  problem  of  small  tenancy  its 
true  character.     The  occurrence  of  small  holdings  has  to  be  explained  not 
as  a  consequence  of  the  disruption  of  the  shares  but  as  a  fact  consistent 
with  them.    The  explanation  proposed  by  Herr  Rhamm  is  derived  from  the 

■  Wittich,  Die  Grilndhcrfschafi  in  NordwcstdeiUschlancl, 
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necessity  for  a  system  of  consolidated  shares  to  provide  in  different  ^vays 
for  tlie  surplus  of  population.  This  necessity  is  equally  apparent  on 
estates  with  a  servile  population  and  on  free  soil.  Customs  of  junior 
right  and  of  primogeniture  arise  of  themselves,  because  they  make  for 
efficient  management.  Some  of  the  supernumerary  members  of  the 
household  remained  on  the  share  and  helped  to  work  it,  some  went  out  to 
seek  their  fortune  abroad,  and  some  were  settled  in  small  tenancies  and  cots. 
We  draw  special  attention  to  the  interesting  remarks  on  the  Hagestolzen 
(p.  140  fif.),  the  bachelors  of  medieval  rural  economy.  I  should  like  to 
supplement  these  observations  by  the  remark  that  the  combination  of 
large  holdings  and  cots  was  an  expedient  which  allowed  a  village 
community  to  rear  a  class  of  agricultural  labourers  by  the  side  of  the 
central  group  of  tenants  of  hides  and  virgates.  This  element  of  the 
population  must  have  largely  provided  the  hired  labourers  of  whom  we 
hear  a  good  deal  in  ministers'  accounts  :  they  were  needed  not  only 
on  great  landed  estates  but  also  on  ordinary  farms. 

The  next  essay  treats  of  hidage  in  England,  especially  of  the  Domesday 
and  Anglo-Saxon  hides.  This  section  is  very  difficult  to  follow.  It  may 
be  said  to  be  directed  in  a  general  way  against  the  exaggerated  importance 
of  theories  of  artificial  hidation,  as  expounded  by  Round  and  Maitland. 
The  field  hide  {Lagehyda)  is  assumed  to  be  the  basis  of  the  geld  hide, 
although  the  latter  gradually  became  differentiated  from  it.  Some  strange 
misconceptions  occur  now  and  then,^  as,  for  instance,  when  our  author 
supposes  that  a  plough  team  was  in  certain  places  used  to  till  plots  of  three 
acres  :  in  this  case  he  mistakes  geld  acres  for  real  acres  (p.  197).  Nor  is 
there  any  reason  for  doubting  the  explanation  of  '  gevered '  as  taxed  land 
(p.  224).  On  the  whole  the  laborious  discussion  of  these  questions  does 
not  lead  to  much  in  the  way  of  results. 

The  main  intention  of  the  author  may  perhaps  be  gathered  from  a 
comparison  of  passages  in  this  section  and  in  the  concluding  chapters. 
The  hide  is  taken  as  a  unit  of  natural  growth  which  cannot  be  con- 
strued as  the  ploughland  necessarily  belonging  to  a  big  plough  team  of 
eight  oxen.  The  tempting  equations  with  the  4  yardlands,  the  8  oxgangs, 
and  120  acres  seem  to  our  author  to  be  products  of  later  arrangement. 
As  soon  as  one  begins  to  examine  more  closely  the  component  parts  they 
fall  to  pieces  (p.  649).  The  acre  has  to  be  worked  out  independently  as 
the  measure  of  an  agricultural  work  day,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  why 
120  such  work-day  units  should  go  to  the  hide.  The  yardland  has  a 
raison  d'etre  of  its  own,  not  as  the  fourth  part  of  the  hide,  but  as  a 
smaller  holding,  the  counterpart  of  the  German  Laicnhufc,  the  typical 
holding  of  the  colonus.  In  Herr  Ehamm's  view  the  oxgang  does  not 
represent  any  real  agrarian  conception. 

When  the  combination  with  the  supposed  full  plough  team  has 
been  shown  to  be  exceptional  and  artificial  the  way  is  opened  for 
another  explanation  of  the  unit.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  borrowed 
by  the  English  from  the  Danes  (p.  292  ;  cf.  p.  261).  The  Danish  hoi  and 
the  Swedish  attung  are  called  up  as  parallels  to  the  hide,  and  the 
divisions  of  the  first  into  eighths  (otting)  are  connected  with  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  yardlands  and  oxgangs.     It  would  be  impossible  to  follow  these 

'  A  forland  is  certainly  not  an  equivalent  oiferding  (pi  265). 
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disquisitions  in  detail.  I  must  confess  that  apart  from  some  interesting 
analogies — for  example,  the  comparison  between  the  mark  units  in 
estimating  land  in  Denmark  with  the  geld  assessment  of  Domesday,  and 
the  remarks  on  the  Frisian  jard — the  theory  propounded  by  our  author 
seems  to  rest  on  very  slight  foundations.  Besides  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  likelihood  that  the  hide  arrangement  should  be  borrowed 
from  such  late  comers  as  the  Danes  ;  the  utmost  that  could  be  said 
would  be  that  all  the  northern  tribes  were  using  a  similar  large  standard 
of  appreciation  for  the  full  family  land  (cf.  p.  546) :  this  would  be 
noteworthy,  but  vague,  and  when  we  try  to  substantiate  the  notion  by 
connecting  it  with  plough  teams  objections  meet  us  on  all  sides,  as  it 
would  certainly  be  difficult  to  make  out  that  a  big  plough  team  was  in 
use  all  over  northern  Europe.  This  is  felt  by  the  author  himself, 
although  his  argument  implies  something  like  this  idea.  Then,  again, 
by  surrendering  the  connexion  between  hide,  yardland,  and  oxgang, 
the  carucata,  virgata,  and  bovata  of  the  sources,  we  destroy  a  most 
important  clue  suggested  by  the  authorities  themselves.  These  questions 
will  have  to  be  studied  much  more  closely  if  we  want  to  realise  a  direct 
connexion  between  Scandinavian  and  Old  English  agrarian  units. 

Lastly,  the  problems  of  social  classification  in  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Norman  society  are  approached  from  the  point  of  view  of  land  tenure. 
Herr  Rhamm  finds  the  key  to  these  problems  in  the  development  on 
English  soil  of  social  divisions  formed  on  the  Continent  before  the 
conquest  of  England  by  Teutonic  tribes.  The  great  holdings  of  the 
privileged  leaders  as  well  as  the  small  holdings  of  half-free  serfs  (Laten) 
are  well  authenticated  in  the  Saxon  and  Frisian  parts  of  ancient 
Germany,  and,  according  to  Herr  Ehamm,  we  find  them  again  in 
England  in  the  shape  of  hides  and  yardlands,  while  their  tenants  meet 
us  in  Anglo-Saxon  society  as  siScundmen  and  geneats.  The  wide  class 
of  so-called  ceorls  consists  as  well  of  peasants  paying  gafol  to  the  king  as 
of  coloni  settled  on  rcede-gafol  by  private  proprietors  and  of  geburs  doing 
week  work  and  hardly  distinguishable  from  settled  slaves.  The  contrast 
between  manorialised  southern  and  western  England  and  the  scattered 
estates  and  free  tenancies  of  the  Danish  north-east  does  not  disturb  our 
author.  He  considers  the  socman  as  the  Danish  alternative  for  the  villamis 
and  traces  the  descent  of  socmen  from  the  leysings,  the  freedmen  of  the 
Danes.  The  invasions  of  Norsemen,  although  they  led  to  a  temporary  par- 
celling up  of  estates  in  the  north-east,  did  not — according  to  his  view — intro- 
duce any  new  principle  into  Old  English  society,  and  the  treaties  between 
English  and  Danish  kings  are  based  on  the  fundamental  equality 
between  both  nations  in  the  higher  as  well  as  in  the  lower  orders  and  on 
the  dualism  of  a  privileged  class  and  of  a  semi-servile  class.  The  Anglo- 
Danish  liber  possessed  of  a  small  manor  appears  as  the  counterpart  of 
the  Norwegian  odalbonde  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  West  Saxon  gesi(i  and 
thane  on  the  other.  The  manor  itself  is  only  a  variation  of  the  Con- 
tinental hall  (Sal).  Thus  while  opposing  Mr.  Seebohm's  derivation  of 
the  social  arrangements  of  medieval  England  from  Roman  sources,  and 
laying  stress  on  the  personal  freedom  of  the  bulk  of  the  rural  population, 
Herr  Ehamm  endorses  the  view  that  the  evolution  of  medieval  society 
starts  from  the  predominance  of  landed  aristocracy  and  of  the  private 
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estate.  Without  attempting  to  discuss  this  new  hypothesis  in  all 
respects  I  cannot  but  remark  that  it  seems  very  weakly  supported  on 
many  decisive  points.  On  another  occasion  I  have  tried  to  urge  that  the 
treaties  between  English  and  Danes  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  fair  expres- 
sion of  the  social  gradations  prevailing  with  both  nations  ■* ;  they  are 
fluctuating  and  artificial  makeshifts,  contrived  to  assign  privileged  wer- 
geld  estimates  to  the  victorious  Danes.  In  Danish  society  itself  there  is 
nothing  to  show  a  sharp  division  into  two  classes — the  holders  of  odal 
and  freedmen.  The  existence  of  odal  property  on  the  Norwegian  pattern 
cannot  be  surmised  without  further  proof  for  Danish  settlements  in 
which  the  village  type  of  the  bij  and  not  that  of  the  single  farm  (gaard) 
predominates.  We  are  not  only  at  a  loss  to  understand  on  what  data  the 
author  builds  up  his  contention  that  the  armies  of  Norsemen  were  largely 
composed  of  manumitted  slaves,  but  all  we  know  of  the  structure  of 
Scandinavian  society  at  home  is  opposed  to  such  a  contention.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  fundamental  notion  of  a  full-blown 
manorial  system  brought  over  from  Germany  does  not  look  like  a  con- 
venient clue  to  the  chequered  and  complex  history  of  social  evolution  in 
England.  P.  Vinogradoff. 

SeduUus  Scottus.    Von  S.  Hellmann.     (Miinchen  :  Beck.     1906.) 

The  present  work  forms  the  first  part  of  a  new  series,  of  which  the  parts 
are  to  appear  at  irregular  intervals,  entitled  Quellen  und  Untersuchungen 
zur  latcinischen  Philologie  des  Mittclalters,  to  be  edited  by  the  dis- 
tinguished palaeographer  Professor  Ludwig  Traube,  of  Munich.  The 
importance  of  the  medieval  Latin  authors  is  pointed  out  in  a  preface  by 
Dr.  Traube,  who  mentions  that,  while  various  journals  admit  investiga- 
tions of  smaller  points,  none  exists  to  include  longer  studies  and  critical 
editions.  The  series  is  recommended  by  the  beautiful  type  and  paper 
which  are  employed.  The  first  instalment  is  occupied  with  a  great  scholar 
of  the  ninth  century,  Sedulius,  commonly  surnamed  Scottus  ('  the  Irish- 
man '),  to  distinguish  him  from  the  earlier  Christian  poet  of  that  name. 
It  contains  first  an  edition  of  the  Liher  de  Bectoribus  Christianis  of 
Sedulius,  secondly  a  full  account  of  the  '  Collectaneum  '  of  that  author, 
contained  in  a  twelfth-century  manuscript  at  Cues,  and  lastly  a  critical 
examination  of  the  use  Sedulius  makes  of  Pelagius's  commentary  on  the 
Pauline  Epistles  in  his  own  commentary  on  these  Epistles.  Each  part  is 
a  great  advance  on  anything  we  have  known  before  about  these  subjects. 
A  short  introduction  sets  forth  the  importance  of  Sedulius  in  the 
development  of  the  theory  of  kingship,  making  much  and  appreciative  use 
of  Mr.  A.  J.  Carlyle's  History  of  Mediaeval  Political  Theory  in  the  West, 
one  of  the  few  works  in  which  Sedulius  has  got  anything  like  his  due. 
The  manuscript  sources  are  four  (five  if  we  include  the  editio  lyrinccps, 
printed  from  a  lost  manuscript),  one  of  them  as  old  as  the  ninth  century, 
The  metrical  parts  of  the  treatise,  which  show  the  remarkable  versatility 
of  the  author,  had  already  been  edited  by  Traube,  but  of  the  prose  parts 
the  present  is  the  only  critical  edition  in  existence,  and  may  be  pronounced 
final.  Besides  the  text  a  critical  apparatus  and  a  list  of  sources  are  pro- 
vided. It  appears  that  the  authority  chiefly  used  by  Sedulius  was  the 
*  The  Growth  of  tlic  Manor,  p  131  ff. 
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Historia  Tripartiia  of  Cassiodorus.  With  the  editor's  judgment  in  the 
constitution  of  the  text  agreement  must  be  expressed,  except  in  one  or 
two  points  of  orthography  :  repperitur  ought  to  be  read  (p.  48,  20),  as  it 
is  characteristic  of  the  best  manuscripts  of  Augustine  and  others,  also 
Mediolanmm  (p.  54,  23),  attested  by  inscriptions,  Xerxes  (p.  63,  14-16), 
as  Seduhus  probably  knew  the  Greek  form,  scinifes  (p.  68,  16),  as  in  Pro- 
fessor [Mayor's  Latin  Heptateuch  (p.  85,  1).  Acta  should  be  corrected 
into  Actus  (Vulgate)  (p.  38,  5,  note,  &c.) 

The  manuscript  numbered  C  14  (37)  in  the  library  at  Cues  contains 
a  number  of  extracts  from  ancient  literature,  some  of  which  are  not  pre- 
served elsewhere,  and  shows  the  wide  reading  of  Sedulius.  The  contents 
are  completely  registered  for  the  first  time  in  the  present  work,  and 
include,  for  example,  fragments  of  Cicero  pro  Fonteio  and  m  Pisonem, 
selections  from  a  collection  of  Irish  canons,  and  extracts  from  the  *  Vita 
Christiana'  of  the  British  Pelagian  Fastidius.  The  collection  is  of 
interest  as  showing  the  reading  of  a  learned  Irishman  resident  on  the 
Continent,  and  Dr.  Hellmann  takes  the  opportunity  to  discuss  the  items 
and  illuminates  them  with  a  learning  which  reminds  one  of  his  master, 
Traube.  There  are  also  some  pertinent  remarks  on  the  tendency  to  over- 
rate the  services  done  by  the  Irish  to  learning.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  the  author  would  have  found  Dougan's  recently  published  critical 
edition  of  Cicero's  Tnsculan  Disputations  (Cambridge  University  Press) 
very  helpful  for  pp.  106, 144, 145.  A  collection  of  '  Proverbia  Graecorum  ' 
and  the  excerpts  from  the  Irish  canons  receive  exhaustive  treatment. 
On  p.  106,  note  6,  for  '  Clarke  '  read  '  Clark.' 

The  last  part  of  the  work,  on  the  use  made  by  Sedulius  of  Pelagius's 
commentary  on  the  Pauline  Epistles,  is  of  equal  excellence  with  the  others. 
Since  the  publication  of  Zimmer's  Pelagius  in  Irland,  in  1901,  it  has 
been  realised  that  the  commentary  of  Pelagius  must  be  pieced  together 
from  a  number  of  sources.  It  is  the  merit  of  Dr,  Hellmann  and  Dr. 
Eiggenbach  of  Bale  (in  his  Unbeachtet  gehliehena  Fragmente  des  Pela- 
gius-Kommentars)  to  have  recalled  attention  to  a  very  important  source 
overlooked  by  Zimmer,  namely,  the  '  Expositio  Libri  Comitis,'  which 
Zmaragdus  of  St.  Mihiel  compiled  in  the  early  years  of  the  ninth  century, 
and  to  have  advanced  the  study  of  Pelagius  materially.  The  present 
work  comprises  an  edition  of  many  of  the  extracts  from  Pelagius  made  by 
Sedulius,  edited  from  the  manuscripts,  and  a  comparison  of  his  reports 
with  those  supplied  by  other  sources.  The  author  proves  that  Pseudo- 
Jerome  and  Zimmer's  St.  Gall  manuscript  are  closely  related  and  form  a 
group  hostile  to  our  other  sources.  The  resulting  stemma  (on  p.  170) 
will  not  be  overthrown  but  rather  confirmed  by  an  examination  of  the 
manuscripts  of  Zmaragdus  and  Pseudo-Primasius,  which  is  in  progress. 
Neither  Dr.  Hellmann  nor  Dr.  Eiggenbach  appears  to  have  seen  the  article  of 
Mr.  C.  H.  Turner  in  the  Journal  of  Theological  Studies  for  October  1902, 
in  which  the  theory  was  put  forward  that  Pseudo-Primasius  is  the  revision 
of  the  Pelagius  commentary  made  by  Cassiodorus  and  his  pupils  in  the 
sixth  century,  and  not  a  fifth-century  work  (as  stated  on  p.  173).  The 
character  of  the  Pseudo-Primasius  commentary  favours  Mr.  Turner's  view. 
In  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans  it  is  completely  worked  over.  In  the  others 
it  is  much  less  touched,  but  contains  large  portions  of  genuine  Jerome 
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which  have  been  added  (for  example,  Hier.  (Migne,  xxvi.)  430  D,  431  A 
=Primas.  (Migne,  Ixviii.)  605  C-D,  Hier.  431  C,  432  A=Primas.  605  D, 
Hier.  432  A=Primas.  606  A,  Hier.  432  B=Primas.  606  B).  Other 
points  of  interest  in  this  part  of  the  work  must  remain  unmentioned. 
A  few  call  for  correction.  On  p.  151,  note  3,  it  is  stated  that  Dr.  Rig- 
genbach  has  given  a  complete  list  of  the  quotations  from  Pelagius  in 
Zmaragdus.  This  is  contradicted  by  the  author  himself,  who  cites  Phil, 
iii.  21  on  p.  168,  a  reference  not  given  by  Dr.  Riggenbach  (see  also  p.  171  f.) 
It  is  also  far  from  being  the  case.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  Dr. 
Eiggenbach  has  given  more  than  half.  Others  will  be  found  on  81  C, 
82  A,  120  D,  122  A,  200,  &c.  On  p.  148,  note  8,  for  '  viii '  read  *  vii.'  On 
p.  173,  note  5,  the  Boulogne  manuscript  of  Zmaragdus  is  with  Pitra 
attributed  to  the  eleventh  century ;  the  catalogue  attributes  it  to  the 
tenth.  Admirable  indexes  conclude  this  work,  which  is  from  every  point 
of  view  to  be  highly  recommended.  Alex.  Souter. 

I  primi  due  secoli  della  storia  di  Firenze.  Ricerche  di  Pasquale 
ViLLABi.  Nuova  edizione,  interamente  riveduta  dall'  autore. 
(Firenze  :  Sansoni.     1905.) 

Since  the  first  edition  of  this  book  appeared  in  1893  ^  Italian  history  in 
general,  and  that  of  Florence  in  particular,  has  been  the  subject  of  so 
much  research  that  Professor  Villari  has  thought  it  well  to  re-edit  his 
book  in  the  light  of  recent  investigations.  In  spite  of  some  adverse 
criticism  he  has  adhered  to  his  original  arrangement,  consisting  of  the 
republication  of  a  series  of  detached  essays,  which  were  issued  in  the 
first  instance  at  intervals  extending  over  a  period  of  some  twenty 
years.  Notwithstanding  the  increased  difficulty  of  preserving  any  general 
unity,  owing  to  the  mass  of  new  details  which  have  been  accumulated 
since  the  essays  were  first  written,  the  author  maintains  in  his  preface 
that  his  original  plan  of  writing  the  history  of  the  Florentine  commune 
as  a  political,  juridical,  and  economic  organism  is  *  still  practicable,  still 
opportune,  and  still  useful.'  Not  merely  has  the  book  retained  its  first 
arrangement,  but  the  majority  of  the  essays  remain  unaltered,  except  in 
small  particulars.  The  essay  on  the  family  and  the  state  (chapter  vii., 
first  published  in  1868)  has  indeed  been  much  condensed,  since  it  has 
been  superseded  to  a  great  extent  by  later  work  on  the  history  of  Italian 
law,  especially  Professor  Pertile's  Storia  del  Diritto  Italiano.  But  the 
essays  on  the  origin  of  Florence  (ch.  i.)  and  of  the  commune  (ch.  ii.),  on 
early  wars  and  reforms  (ch.  iii.),  and  the  description  of  the  first  popular 
government  (ch.  iv.  sections  iv.-vi.)  are  unchanged,  except  for  slight  addi- 
tional historical  details  and  the  correction  of  various  inaccuracies  and 
misprints,  while  chapters  ix.  and  x.,  which  treat  of  Florence  in  the  time 
of  Dante,  are  almost  word  for  word  the  same  as  when  they  were  first 
published  as  essays  in  1888  and  1889. 

In  the  earlier  and  later  portions  of  chapter  iv.  there  are,  however, 
more  important  changes.  The  political  history  of  the  period  (sections 
i.-iii.)  has  been  rewritten  in  fuller  detail,  especially  the  account  of  the 
relations  between  Florence  and  Siena,  Pisa  and  Pistoia  in  the  first  half 

See  ante,  vol.  ix.  pp.  352-8,  vol.  x.  pp.  355-9. 
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of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  of  the  struggles  between  the  Guelfs  and 
Ghibellines  during  the  reign  of  Frederick  II,  while  the  description  of  the 
Paterines  has  been  removed  from  an  earlier  chapter  and  inserted  here. 
In  section  viii.  Signor  Villari  somewhat  modifies  his  former  view  of  the 
position  of  the  popular  party  under  Charles  of  Anjou.  While  showing 
that  the  Guelfs  still  retained  their  administrative  powers  as  far  as  the 
social  and  economic  conditions  of  the  city  were  concerned  he  admits  that 
when  Charles  or  his  vicar  was  present  the  councils  were  summoned  but 
rarely,  and  that  the  more  democratic  offices,  such  as  that  of  the  capitano, 
were  practically  suspended,  so  that  all  matters  of  general  policy  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  Angevin.  In  the  chapters  (v.,  vi.)  treating  of  Florence 
as  the  dominant  power  of  Italy  and  of  the  greater  guilds  there  are 
numerous  additions,  both  constitutional  and  political.  New  details  are 
given  as  to  the  oflfice  and  councils  of  the  defensor  artium  et  artificum 
(August  1202),  the  date  of  the  riot  which  led  to  the  death  of  Totto 
Mazzinghi  is  finally  settled  as  1286,  on  the  authority  of  Salvemini,^  and 
the  commercial  policy  of  Florence  and  its  influence  on  her  relations  to 
her  neighbours  are  treated  more  fully.  The  account  of  the  greater  guilds 
and  the  description  of  the  military  forces  of  the  republic  have,  however, 
not  received  any  alteration.  The  Enactments  of  Justice  (chapter  viii.) 
have,  on  the  other  hand,  received  much  fuller  treatment.  It  is  not  so 
much  that  new  facts  have  been  discovered  as  that  the  original  documents 
have  been  subjected,  so  to  speak,  to  a  more  intensive  cultivation.  Some 
of  the  results  of  recent  research  are,  however,  embodied  in  the  notes. 
The  account  of  the  various  compilations  of  the  Enactments^  is  more 
detailed,  and  we  are  told  how  Salvemini,'*  by  the  aid  of  the  newly 
discovered  law  of  6  July  1295,  has  proved  that  the  rough  sketch  for  the 
enactments  published  by  Bonaini ''  is,  except  for  a  few  unimportant  textual 
differences,  identical  with  the  form  that  became  law  on  18  Jan.  1293.*' 
In  the  notes  at  the  end  of  chapter  v."  Signor  Villari  adduces  Salvemini's 
testimony,  which  rests  on  documents  recently  discovered,  in  support  of 
the  view  that  the  Enactments  of  Justice  were  not  imitated  from  the 
statutes  passed  against  the  nobles  at  Bologna  in  1271. 

These  examples  by  no  means  exhaust  the  recent  investigations  of 
which  Signor  Villari  has  availed  himself.  He  has  consulted  the 
History  of  Florence  by  R.  Davidsohn,  and  the  documents  published  by 
the  same  author  in  his  Forschungen,  the  Begistres  de  Boniface  VIII  by 
E.  Thorin,  works  on  Florentine  commerce  by  G.  Arias  and  G.  Schneider, 
Zingarelli's  researches  on  Dante,  the  articles  by  Santini  on  the  Florentine 
constitution,  and  a  paper  by  Romolo  Caggese  on  the  formation  of  the 
Guelf  party.  Among  the  new  additions  are  Davidsohn's  hypothesis 
that  the  Etruscan  city  lay  outside  the  present  boundaries  of  Florence, 
beyond  the  Porta  della  Croce,**  and  his  discovery  that  the  second  circle  of 
the  walls  was  built,  not  in  1078,  ag  Giovanni  Villani  asserts,  but  in  1172.^ 
Santini's  definition  of  rector  as  originally  only  referring  to  those  who  had 
previously  taken  part  in  the  government  of  the  city  as  consuls  is  accepted.'^ 

2  Magnati  c  Popolani,  1899.  "  Villari,  p.  397,  n.  1. 

■•  Arcliivio  Storico  Italiano,  serie  v,  vol.  x.  p.  189. 

*  Ibid.,  nuova  serie,  vol.  i.  1855.  "  Villari,  p.  409,  n.  3.  "  P.  426. 

>*  P.  61,  n.  2.  •■>  P.  63,  n.  2.  '»  P.  118,  n.  1. 
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Of  still  greater  interest  is  the  discovery  made  by  Salvemini  '^  that  the 
decree  of  6  Aug.  1289  abolishing  serfdom  was  the  direct  result  of  the 
action  of  a  few  serfs  (fideles)  of  the  Florentine  chapter,  who  petitioned 
not  to  be  sold  to  the  Ubaldini  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  to  the 
detriment  of  the  commune,  who  would  thus  lose  the  right  to  receive 
personal  and  pecuniary  services  from  the  petitioners.  This  shows  that 
the  abolition  of  serfdom  was  due  to  practical  reasons  and  not  to  any 
theory  about  the  natural  rights  of  man.  The  majority  of  the  misprints 
and  inaccuracies  of  the  Italian  edition  of  1893-5  have  been  corrected  ; 
e.g.  the  date  of  14  April  1301,  given  wrongly  as  that  of  the  council  in 
which  Dante  advised  quod  de  servitio  faciendo  domino  Papae  nihil  fiat, 
has  been  corrected  to  19  June,  and  the  law  of  31  Jan.  1291  against 
the  nobles  has  now  its  proper  date.  A  few  errors,  however,  still  remain. 
On  p.  140  Carraia  is  written  for  Capraia  ;  on  p.  170,  1225  is  given  instead 
of  1228  for  the  peace  with  Pistoia,  on  p.  226  '  millener '  for  *  milliner.' 
On  p.  194  the  notes  need  rearranging,  no.  6  is  repeated  twice,  and  the 
definition  of  scaggiale  is  given  as  that  of  tasscllo.  On  p.  167  by  the 
inversion  of  Guelfe  and  Ghihelline  it  is  made  to  appear  that  the  older 
families  joined  the  Guelf  party  and  the  newer  nobihty  the  Ghibellines, 
whereas  the  contrary  was  the  ease.  We  regret  also  the  repetition  of  the 
common  error  of  using  the  word  commune  as  though  it  were  synonymous 
with  republic,  whereas  the  commune  usually  continued  to  exist  as  a 
separate  entity  under  the  signori,  even  the  most  despotic.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  there  will  be  an  English  version  of  the  new  edition,  and  that 
it  will  be  free  from  such  words  as  '  arisal '  and  the  many  slips  which 
have  crept  into  the  translation  of  1894-5,  the  most  flagrant  of  which  are 
perhaps  the  statement  that  Frederick  I  died  on  27  Sept.  1197  '^  (instead 
of  Henry  VI)  and  the  misprint  of 'Innocent  III '  for  ' Innocent  IV. "^ 
A  list  of  authorities  would  also  be  a  welcome  addition.  In  conclusion  it 
may  be  said  the  second  edition  contains  one  new  feature  of  great  value, 
a  complete  and  accurate  index.  A.  M.  Allen. 

Borough  Customs.    Vol,  I.     Edited  by  Mary  Bate  son.    (*  Publications  of 
the  Selden  Society,'  Vol.  XVIII.)  (London  :  Quaritch.     1904.) 

In  the  original  proposals  for  the  foundation  of  the  Selden  Society,  now 
rapidly  nearing  the  twentieth  year  of  its  useful  existence,  borough 
custom  was  mentioned  as  one  of  the  bye-paths  of  the  history  of  English 
law  which  would  properly  come  within  the  scope  of  the  society's  work. 
The  special  value  of  this  branch  of  legal  antiquities  to  the  historian  of 
the  common  law  is  that  the  customary  law  of  the  boroughs,  owing  to 
their  exceptional  status,  retained  a  great  amount  of  archaic  law  down  to 
a  comparatively  late  date.  The  borough  charters  of  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries  stereotyped  the  ancient  rules  of  law  observed  in  the 
town  courts,  which  thus  escaped  the  systematising  and  reforming  process 
to  which  the  crown  lawyers  subjected  the  general  customary  law  of  the 
land.  With  the  aid  of  borough  charters  and  custumals,  and  the  records 
of  borough  courts,  it  is  possible  greatly  to  supplement  the  somewhat 
scanty  information  derived  from  Anglo-Saxon  and  early  Norman  sources 
as  to  the  character  and  details  of  the  earliest  English  law.  Only 
"  Magnati  e  Popolani,  p.  1^2  ;  Villaii,  p.  286.         '=  Vol.  i.  p.  158.         '^  lb.  p.  134 
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broken  light  could  be  obtained,  however,  until  some  attempt  was  made 
to  collect  and  reduce  to  order  the  evidence  scattered  over  a  vast  number 
of  documents,  a  considerable  proportion  of  which  are  still  unprinted  and 
preserved  in  widely  separated  repositories.  This  is  the  difficult  task  to 
which  Miss  Bateson  has  addressed  herself.  Until  our  municipal  archives 
are  thoroughly  explored  a  complete  collection  of  typical  borough 
customs  is  out  of  the  question,  but  in  the  meantime  it  is  a  great 
advance  to  have  brought  together  well- chosen  extracts  from  practically 
all  the  material  that  has  been  published  and  from  a  great  mass  of  that 
which  still  remains  in  manuscript.  The  only  printed  source,  and  that 
not  an  important  one,  which  we  do  not  find  in  Miss  Bateson's  lengthy 
reference  list  is  William  le  Boteler's  charter  to  Warrington  of  1292. 
The  critical  remarks  on  the  unprinted  custumals  used  and  the  valuable 
indexes  of  their  contents  deserve  special  mention. 

The  arrangement  of  the  extracts  on  borough  custom  is  by  subject- 
matter.  Medieval  rules  of  law  do  not,  indeed,  always  fit  with  perfect 
neatness  into  the  pigeon-holes  of  the  modern  lawyer.  There  are  some 
extracts,  as  Miss  Bateson  warns  us,  which  might  equally  well  appear 
under  more  than  one  rubric,  others  which  would  perhaps  have  been 
better  ranged  under  a  different  head  from  those  to  which  they  are 
assigned.  Something  is  no  doubt  lost  by  the  dispersal  of  the  clauses  of 
any  particular  custumal  which  the  plan  adopted  necessitates.  But  these 
drawbacks  are  entirely  outweighed  by  the  advantages  of  an  arrangement 
which  enables  the  student  to  see  at  a  glance  how  far  the  practice  of 
different  boroughs  on  any  point  agreed  or  differed.  An  excellent  index 
makes  it  easy  to  reconstitute  any  charter  or  custumal  so  far  as  it  is 
represented,  and  further  help  in  this  direction  is  given  in  many  cases 
by  the  full  analyses  of  their  contents  in  the  introduction. 

The  general  conclusions  made  possible  by  this  application  of  the 
comparative  method  to  a  class  of  material  which,  without  such  rearrange- 
ment, cannot  be  properly  dealt  with  are  reserved  by  the  editor  for  her 
second  volume.  We  shall  not  be  presumptuous  enough  to  attempt  to 
anticipate  any  of  them  here.  It  is,  however,  perhaps  allowable  to  point 
out  to  readers  of  Mr.  Chadwick's  Studies  on  Anglo-Saxon  Institutions 
some  very  interesting  information  on  the  system  of  compurgation  in 
London  in  the  twelfth  century  (pp.  37  sqq.)  Here  the  *  triple  oath  '  is 
defined  as  that  in  which  the  accused  swears  three  times,  each  time  with 
five  compurgators.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  oath  of  thirty-six  com- 
purgators which  Mr.  Chadwick  identifies  with  the  triplex  lada  of  the 
Leges  Henrici  I.  But  both  passages  in  these  laws  seem  to  be  more 
intelligible  if  read  in  the  light  of  the  London  evidence.  It  is  true  that 
in  the  second  passage  the  man  called  upon  to  make  the  '  triple  denial '  is 
described  as  bringing  thirty  consacramentalcs,  but  the  magistrate  selects 
from  these  fifteen  who  are  actually  to  swear  with  the  accused. 

James  Tait. 

Imperialpolitik  Konig  Heinrichs  II.  von   England.     Von   Feiedrich 
Haedegen.     (Heidelberg :  Winter.     1905.) 

To  judge   from   internal  evidence   this   monograph   was   suggested  by 
researches  into  the  history  of  Henry  the  Lion.     At  all  events  the  upshot 
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of  the  inquiry  is  a  suggestion  that  the  reason  for  which  the  great  duke 
was  laid  under  the  ban  in  1179  must  be  sought  in  his  dealings  with  his 
father-in-law,  the  king  of  England.  This  theory  is  not  altogether  new. 
It  is  mentioned  and  dismissed  by  Giesebrecht/  whose  alternative  sugges- 
tion that  the  duke  was  accused  of  conspiring  with  the  emperor  Manuel 
has  some  plausibility.  But  Giesebrecht  does  not  appear  to  have  weighed 
the  whole  of  the  English  evidence ;  Dr.  Hardegen  is  therefore  justified  in 
reviving  the  question.  His  own  view  is  that  from  the  year  1169  the 
king  of  England  had  before  his  mind  the  dream  of  ein  angiovinisch-nor- 
mannisches  Kaisertum  von  Schottland  bis  Sizilien,  und  ein  welfisches 
Konigtum  in  Deutsckiand  mit  dem  Blich  nach  Osten  statt  nach  Siiden 
(p.  43).  This,  of  course,  conflicts  with  the  received  view  of  King  Henry's 
foreign  policy.  According  to  that  view  the  marriage  alliance  with 
Henry  the  Lion  was  entirely  due  to  the  Becket  controversy ;  and  the 
affairs  of  Italy  interested  Henry  II  chiefly  as  they  afforded  him  a  lever 
with  which  to  detach  the  pope  from  Becket's  cause.  Dr.  Hardegen,  in 
short,  proposes  to  rewrite  certain  chapters  in  the  history  both  of  England 
and  of  Germany. 

He  takes  for  his  starting  point  the  evidence  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis, 
who  says  of  Henry  II — 

etiam  ad  Eomanum  imperium,  occasione  werrae  diutinae  ct  inexorabilis  dis- 
cordiae  inter  Imperatorem  Fredericum  et  suos  obortae,  tarn  ab  Italia  tota  quam 
ab  urbe  Eomulea  saepius  invitatus,  comparata  quidem  sibi  ad  hoc  Morianae  vaUis 
et  Alpium  via,  sed  non  efl&caciter  obtenta,  animositate  sua  ambitum  extendit.* 

This  statement  should  be  compared  with  the  words  of  Peter  of  Blois,  who, 
in  a  letter  to  Geoffrey  of  York,  says — 

Vidimus  et  praesentes  fuimus  ubi  regnum  Palestinae,  regnum  etiam  Italiae 
patri  vestro  aut  uni  filiorum  suorum,  quem  ad  hoc  eligeret,  ab  utriusque  regni 
magnatibus  et  populis  est  oblatuni.'' 

The  designs  to  which  Giraldus  refers  «an  be  dated  from  their  connexion 
with  the  Maurienne  marriage  alliance,  which  was  first  broached  in  1171, 
and  finally  abandoned  by  Henry  II  in  1176,  when  he  arranged  that  John 
should  marry  the  heiress  of  the  Gloucester  earldom.  Although  the  offer 
of  Palestine  belongs  to  a  later  year  (1185)  it  is  improbable  that  Peter  of 
Blois  has  in  mind  any  other  Italian  negotiations  than  those  mentioned 
by  Giraldus.  Peter  mentions  the  Italian  business  in  connexion  with  that 
of  Palestine  rather  because  the  two  were  similar  in  character  than 
because  they  were  simultaneously  on  foot.  Certainly  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
crown  of  Italy  should  have  been  offered  in  1185,  when  the  emperor  was 
at  peace  with  the  pope  and  had  lately  been  reconciled  to  Henry  the  Lion. 
The  interest  of  Henry  II  in  Italian  politics  can  be  traced  back  to  the  year 
1169.  He  was  then  negotiating  with  Milan,  Cremona,  Parma,  Pavia, 
and  Bologna,  with  the  Curia,  and  with  the  government  of  Sicily.  Our 
informants  are  John  of  Salisbury  and  Becket.  They  certainly  supposed 
that  Henry's  object  was  to  undermine  Becket's  influence  with  Alexander."* 
But  Dr.   Hardegen    denies    that  this   was  the  only  object.      In  the 

'  Gescliichte  der  dcutscJien  Kaiserzeit,  v.  780,  vi.  526. 

'  '  De  Instructione  Principum,'  Opera,  viii.  157. 

'  Opera  (Migne,  cevii.),  p.  207. 

*  Materials  for  Oie  History  of  Thomas  Becket,  vii.  25-7,  30-1. 
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preceding  year  had  been  celebrated  the  marriage  of  Henry  the  Lion 
with  the  princess  Matilda  ;  already,  we  are  asked  to  believe,  the  king 
and  duke  were,  in  league  against  the  emperor.  To  this  view  there  are 
obvious  objections.  The  Saxon  marriage  had  been  suggested  by  the 
emperor ;  it  was  generally  regarded  as  indicating  a  rapprochement  on 
the  part  of  the  king  of  England  to  the  imperial  cause.  The  preliminary 
negotiations  for  the  marriage  had  been  followed  by  the  appearance  of 
English  envoys  at  the  council  of  Wiirzburg.  They  had  declared  their 
master's  adhesion  to  the  imperial  policy  ;  and  although  their  pronounce- 
ment had  been  officially  repudiated  there  is  no  sign  that  any  rupture 
between  the  two  sovereigns  had  taken  place.  Besides,  what  is  the  evidence 
to  prove  that  Henry  the  Lion  was  at  this  time  other  than  loyal  to 
Frederick,  whose  influence  was  continually  being  exercised  in  favour  of 
the  duke  ? 

The  Maurienne  negotiations  bear  a  more  suspicious  appearance.  The 
effect  of  the  marriage  settlement  of  Humbert's  daughter,  as  Dr.  Hardegen 
clearly  shows,  was  to  guarantee  that  John  Lackland  and  his  future  wife 
should,  in  any  case,  control  the  roads  leading  from  the  Rhone  valley 
over  the  passes  of  the  Mont  Cenis  and  the  Little  St.  Bernard  to  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Po.  Immediately  after  the  treaty  Raymond  V  of  Toulouse 
did  homage  to  King  Henry  ;  and  an  avenue  from  Gascony  to  the  Rhone 
was  thus  secured.  It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  treaty 
constituted  a  threat  to  imperial  domination  in  Italy.  It  gave  a  new 
complexion  to  the  Sicilian  marriage  project,  of  which  we  hear  as  early 
as  1169.  No  wonder  that  Frederick  Barbarossa  manifested  his  dis- 
pleasure against  Humbert  by  burning  Susa  to  the  ground  (1174).  But 
here  again  we  fail  to  detect  the  complicity  of  Henry  the  Lion  in  the 
manoeuvres  of  his  father-in-law.  Why  may  we  not,  according  to  the 
ordinary  view,  credit  Henry  with  no  deeper  design  than  that  of  fishing 
in  the  troubled  waters  of  Italian  politics  for  the  benefit  of  his  children  ? 
It  is  far  from  unlikely  that  the  crown  of  Italy,  even  that  of  the  empire, 
was  offered  to  him  at  this  time  by  the  Italian  rebels.  But  the  offer  did 
not  influence  his  political  conduct,  so  far  as  we  can  tell.  It  would  have 
done  so,  says  Dr.  Hardegen,  if  the  rebellion  of  his  sons  had  not  arisen  to 
distract  his  thoughts.  From  of  old  the  imperial  dignity  was  coveted  by 
the  English  nation ;  and  since  the  election  of  Hadrian  IV  the  king  of 
England  had  been  regarded  as  the  natural  bulwark  of  the  papacy  against 
the  Hohenstaufen.     To  both  of  these  statements  we  must  demur. 

The  imperial  aspirations  of  the  English  people  are  purely  hypothetical. 
Following  in  Freeman's  footsteps  Dr.  Hardegen  shows  that  the  imperial 
style  was  used  by  the  West-Saxon  kings  of  the  tenth  century.  He  should 
have  noticed  that  Freeman,  after  marshalling  the  evidence,  declined  to 
treat  it  as  the  evidence  of  a  serious  policy.  In  any  case  it  is  a  far 
cry  from  Athelstan  and  Edgar  to  Henry  Curtmantel  of  Anjou.  Dr. 
Hardegen  would  have  done  better  to  mention  the  cases  in  which  an 
imperial  style  or  dignity  is  attributed  to  the  kings  of  the  Norman  line. 
At  the  council  of  Rockingham  William  of  St.  Calais,  speaking  against 
Anselm,  reproached  the  primate  with  impairing  their  master's  state : 
Bevesti  eum  primo,  si  placet,  debita  imperii  sui  dignitate.^     Not  less 

*  Eadmer,  Hist.  Novonnn,  p.  60. 
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remarkable  is  the  preamble  of  the  Leges  Henrici  with  its  reference  to 
'  the  glorious  Caesar  Henricus.'  But  the  fact  is  that  such  claims  were 
only  raised  in  connexion  with  ecclesiastical  pretensions.  The  imperial 
power  claimed  for  the  kings  of  England  was  simply  the  power  of  con- 
trolling the  church  as  well  as  the  state.  The  theory  involved  in  the 
epithet  *  imperial '  is  clearly  explained  in  the  Leges  Edwardi. 

Rex  autem,  qui  vicai'ius  Summi  Regis  est,  ad  hoc  constitutus  est  ut  regnum 
et  populum  Domini  et  super  omnia  sanctaiu  ecclesiani  regat  et  defcndat  ab 
iniuriosis,  maleficos  autem  destruat  et  evellat." 

It  is  easy  to  show  that  English  writers  of  the  twelfth  century  are  usually 
hostile  to  the  pretensions  of  the  German  emperor.  John  of  Salisbury 
ridicules  the  idea  that  the  Germans  are  a  peculiar  people  to  whom  the 
empire  has  been  granted  as  a  birthright.  But  of  any  popular  feeling 
which  urged  Henry  II  or  any  other  English  king  to  claim  the  empire 
there  is  no  trace  in  our  authorities. 

Dr.  Hardegen  is  convinced  that  the  election  of  Hadrian  IV  was  due 
to  the  desire  of  Eome  for  English  help.  It  is,  indeed,  a  remarkable 
coincidence  that  the  only  English  pope  should  have  been  elected  in  the 
same  year  with  the  accession  of  Henry  II,  who  owed  his  throne  in  no 
small  measure  to  the  friendly  oflBces  of  Eome.  Nicholas  Brakespeare, 
though  he  had  left  England  at  an  early  age,  was  on  terms  of  intimacy 
with  John  of  Salisbury,  through  whom  he  had  opportunities  of  influencing 
Archbishop  Theobald.  The  diplomatic  ability  of  the  cardinal  had  been 
proved  by  the  success  of  his  Scandinavian  mission  (1152-4) ;  and,  on  his 
way  to  the  north,  he  had  paid  a  visit  to  England,  which  assuredly  gave 
him  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  political  situation  and  forming  useful 
friendships.  No  cardinal  in  the  Sacred  College  was  better  fitted  by  his 
antecedents  and  career  to  hold  the  northern  peoples  firm  in  their  allegiance 
to  the  Holy  See.  But  it  is  important  to  notice  that  any  hopes  which 
Hadrian  and  the  electors  had  based  on  English  friendship  were  quickly 
dissipated.  Hadrian  took  the  first  opportunity  of  obliging  the  English 
crown  and  church,  the  former  in  the  matter  of  Ireland,  the  latter  by 
supporting  the  see  of  York  in  its  claims  upon  the  obedience  of  the 
Scottish  bishops.'  But  in  1156  he  was  already  irritated  by  the  conduct  of 
the  primate  and  the  king.  To  the  former  he  complains  that  no  English 
suitor  is  allowed  to  appeal  from  the  royal  or  archiepiscopal  jurisdiction 
to  the  Holy  See.  Theobald  is  lukewarm  in  doing  justice  ;  he  favours  the 
king's  side ;  he  pays  no  heed  to  letters  commendatory  from  the  pope.* 
The  pope's  opinion  of  Henry's  behaviour  is  further  indicated  by  a  letter 
in  which  Germany  and  England  are  significantly  bracketed  together  as 
lands  where  those  who  have  incurred  the  censures  of  the  church  take 
refuge  with  the  secular  power  and  provoke  the  indignation  of  mighty 
men  against  the  church.^  There  was  no  open  rupture  with  England  ; 
but  the  pope  regarded  Henry  with  coldness  and  suspicion. 

Henry  on  his  side  left  no  room  for  doubt  that  an  alliance  with  the 
empire  against  Prance  was  what  he  most  desired.  To  secure  this  end 
he  was  prepared  to  admit  that  the  imperial  authority  extended  over 
France,  if  not  also  over  England.    No  other  conclusion  can  be  drawn 

*  §  17,  Liebermanu,  i.  G42,  '  Jafle-Lcewenfeld,  no.  10000. 

«  Ibid,  no,  10128,  -  »  Ibid.  no.  10139, 
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from  the  letter  which  he  addressed  to  Frederick  I  in  the  year  1157.  This 
document  has  been  So  little  noticed  by  English  writers  that  we  make  no 
apology  for  quoting  it. 

Eegnum  nostrum  et  qtiidquid  ubique  nostrae  subicitur  dicioni  vobis  exponimtia 
et  vestrae  conimittimus  potestati,  ut  ad  vestrum  nutum  omnia  disponantur,  et  in 
omnibus  vestri  fiat  voluntas  imperii.  Sit  igitur  inter  nos  et  populos  nostros 
dilectionis  et  pacis  unitas  indivisa,  commertia  tuta,  ita  tamen  ut  vobis  qui 
dignitate  preminetis  imperandi  cedat  auctoritas,  nobis  non  deerit  voluntas 
obscquendi.'^ 

Dr.  Hardegen  disposes  summarily  of  this  letter :  Der  Brief  ist  dock 
nichts  als  ein  schwillstiges  Erzeugniss  diplomatischer  Hoflichheit  (p.  41). 
Evidently  Frederick  did  not  think  so.  The  embassy  produced  an  under- 
standing between  the  two  sovereigns,  which  excited  considerable  alarm 
in  France.  ^^  And  it  would  have  been  well  worth  the  while  of  Henry  II 
to  hold  the  crown  of  France  as  the  vassal  of  the  empire.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  the  English  king  shrank,  on  grounds  of  feudal  loyalty, 
from  attacking  his  suzerain.  But  one  may  doubt  whether,  if  the  emperor 
had  taken  the  field  against  France  during  the  siege  of  Toulouse,  these 
scruples  would  not  have  been  thrown  to  the  winds.  It  is  remarkable 
that  Henry  made  great  efforts  to  secure  the  help  of  Frederick  during  the 
truce  which  followed  the  Toulouse  campaign  (December  1159-May  1160). 
English  envoys  attended  the  council  of  Pavia  and  expressed  their  master's 
willingness  to  stand  by  the  emperor  both  in  this  and  in  all  other  matters.^^ 
But  the  letter  by  which  English  envoys  had  been  invited  contains  an 
emphatic  statement  of  the  imperial  prerogative  in  matters  touching  the 
welfare  of  the  universal  church.  By  accepting  the  invitation  Henry  con- 
firmed his  admission  of  1157.  In  fact  the  events  of  these  years  show 
him  as  the  reverse  of  hostile  to  the  extreme  imperialist  theory.  The 
attitude  of  the  bishops,  both  in  England  and  Normandy,  compelled  him 
to  modify  his  original  policy,  and  to  declare  against  the  imperial  anti- 
pope  in  the  autumn  of  1160.  But  he  hesitated  long  before  yielding  to 
the  pressure  of  the  bishops  ;  and  the  Wiirzburg  negotiations  of  1165 
show  that  for  some  years  he  was  in  doubt  whether  his  decision  had  been 
sound.  An  ImperialpoUtik  was  far  from  his  thoughts  when  he  began 
to  reign ;  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  it  was  pressed  upon  him  by  any 
section  of  his  subjects.  H.  W.  C.  Davis. 

Der  grosse  Kmnpf  zwischen  Kaisertum  und  Papsttum  zur  Zeit  des 
Hohenstaufen  Fricdrich  II.  Von  T.  Fkantz.  (Berlin  :  Schwetschke. 
1908.) 
The  author  in  his  preface  pleads  for  a  proper  study  in  every  school  of 
the  struggle  between  papacy  and  empire  in  the  thirteenth  century,  in 
order  that  the  new  outburst  of  *  the  familiar  greed  of  the  papacy  '  and 
*  its  boundless  pretensions '  may  not  endanger  '  the  highest  blessings  of 
the  culture  which  we  have  won  with  such  pains.'  This  is  hardly  the 
way  in  which  to  approach  the  subject.  It  is  true  that  the  disintegration 
of  Germany  in  the  middle  ages  was  helped  by  the  papacy,  and  that 
its  aid  was  a  fatal  reinforcement  to  the  baronial  particularism,  which 

'"  Eahewin,  Gesta  Friderici,  iii.  7. 

"  Luchaire,  in  Hist.  Gchi.  de  la  France,  iii.  1,  p.  38. 

'2  Gcsta  Friderici,  iv.  70. 
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menaced  the  German  crown  as  it  menaced  every  other  crown  in  Europe. 
But  when  one  remembers  that  the  separatism  of  the  baronage  was  aided 
by  the  strength  of  local  and  tribal  feelings,  one  v;onders  whether  the  dis- 
integration would  not  have  come  in  any  case.  Was  not  Germany  really 
to  blame  for  her  own  fall,  even  if  the  papacy  helped  the  fall  ?  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  papacy  helped  to  disintegrate  Germany,  had  it 
done  nothing  for  Germany  in  the  meantime  ?  Germany  must  have  been 
a  curious  exception  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  if  it  did  not  feel,  and  benefit 
by,  the  civilising,  order-giving  power  of  Eome. 

Dr.  Frantz  brings  a  wide  reading  to  his  work,  and  puts  together 
much  useful  material  from  many  sources.  His  book  falls  into  two  parts, 
an  'Einleitung,'  of  73  pages,  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Innocent  III, 
and  a  chapter  on  the  struggle  between  the  papacy  and  Frederick  II. 
The  introduction  is  especially  full  on  Gregory  VII,  and  Dr.  Frantz  gives 
a  brief  sketch  of  the  views  of  the  controversialists  who  dealt  with  the 
problems  raised  by  that  pope  ;  while  he  also  devotes  particular  attention 
to  the  period  from  1190  to  1216.  The  second  chapter  contains  two 
useful  sections,  one  on  the  papal  theory  of  the  relation  of  church  and 
state  from  Honorius  III  to  John  XXII,  and  another  on  the  opposing 
theory,  as  stated  by  Frederick  II,  Dante,  and  Marsilio  of  Padua.  The 
two  other  sections  of  this  chapter  deal  with  the  struggle  of  Frederick  II 
with  Gregory  IX  and  Innocent  IV,  and  with  the  disintegration  of  Ger- 
many which  followed.  The  main  defect  of  the  whole  book  is  its  want 
of  appreciation  for  the  good  side  of  papal  influence,  and  for  the  bad  side 
of  German  political  conditions  (considered  in  themselves  and  apart  from 
papal  interference).  On  p.  10  Dr.  Frantz  does  not  seem  to  remember 
that  there  are  two  forms  of  the  Vatican  decree  of  1059,  in  one  of  which 
the  rights  of  the  emperor  are  not  reserved.  Heinemann's  theory  (in  his 
Geschichte  der  Normannen  in  Sicilien  tmd  Unteritalien),  that  this  latter 
form  represents  a  later  decree  of  1060,  is  worth  notice.  The  account  of 
Frederick  II's  position  (pp.  97-107)  is  interesting,  but  liable  to  some 
criticism.  '  Frederic  II  first  cried  Los  von  Bom :  in  vain — the  middle 
ages  were  to  vegetate  longer  under  the  rule  of  the  crozier.'  But 
Frederick  II  always  preserved  a  sedulously  orthodox  attitude  (whatever 
his  private  philosophical  opinions  might  be)  ;  and  the  persecutor  of 
the  heretics,  who  died  in  the  habit  of  a  Cistercian,  can  hardly  be  called 
a  forerunner  of  Luther.  He  is  much  more  like  Henry  VIII.  Dr.  Frantz 
does  not  mention  Frederick's  appeal  to  a  general  council  to  be  summoned 
by  the  cardinals,  which  is  surely  remarkable ;  and  he  ought  to  have 
noticed  (if  only  to  dismiss)  Huillard-Breholles's  theory  that  Frederick 
aimed  at  a  lay  papacy.  Dr.  Frantz  goes  wrong  about  Sicily,  as  writers 
often  seem  to  do.  *  Hitherto,'  he  tells  us  (i.e.  before  Frederick  II's  time), 
'  the  barons  and  the  clergy  had  ruled  in  this  unhappy  land.'  Nothing 
is  less  true  of  Norman  Sicily  in  the  twelfth  century.  He  mentions  the 
papal  objections  to  Frederick's  legislation ;  he  does  not  explain  that  the 
pope  objected  to  Frederick's  Sicilian  policy  because  he  was  attempting 
to  restore  the  old  '  royal  headship  '  of  the  Norman  kings,  which  Tancred 
and  then  Constance  and  then  Frederick  himself  had  all  surrendered. 
In  the  section  on  the  disintegration  of  Germany  Dr.  Frantz  writes  with 
some  impartiality.  Ernest  Bai?ker. 
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Calendar  of  the  Plea  Bolls  of  the  Exchequer  of  the  Jews.     Vol.  I. 
By  J.  M.  RiGG.     (London  :  Macmillan.     1905.) 

This  volume,  which  covers  the  period  1218-1272,  and  is  published  for 
the  Jewish  Historical  Society  of  England,  forms  in  some  way  a  com- 
panion to  the  Select  Pleas,  Starrs,  and  Records  of  the  Je%oish  Exchequer, 
published  for  it  and  for  the  Selden  Society,  and  similarly  edited  by  Mr. 
Rigg.  The  preface  is  devoted  to  a  careful  explanation  of  the  legal  terms 
and  procedure  of  the  period,  and  the  Calendar  itself  takes  the  form  of  a 
full  abstract  in  English  of  such  rolls  as  are  preserved. 

A  perusal  of  the  Calendar  reveals  the  fact  that,  except  for  the  biogra- 
phical history  of  thirteenth-century  Jews  and  for  the  light  it  throws  on 
their  transactions,  its  contents  are  of  small  interest.  One  notes,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  Barons'  War  several  Jews  deposited  chattels  with  Chris- 
tians for  safe  keeping,  a  practice  which  led  at  times  to  litigation  after- 
wards. Thus  Isaac  of  Warwick  and  his  wife  had  entrusted  certain  gages 
to  Alan  Le  Hurer  early  in  1267,  but  *  after  the  arrival  of  the  earl  of  Glou- 
cester in  London  there  came  certain  robbers  to  his  house  and  demanded 
of  him  the  chattels  of  the  Jews,'  which  they  eventually  carried  off,  together 
with  some  of  his  own.  A  similar  plea  was  advanced  by  another  Londoner 
with  whom  Isaac  of  Oxford  and  his  wife  had  deposited  some  gages ;  on 
Gloucester  and  his  turbulent  followers  seizing  London  *  there  came  one 
William  Sauvage,  with  divers  others  unknown  to  him,  and  charged  him 
with  having  certain  Jewish  chattels  in  his  keeping,'  &c.  &c.  A  specially 
interesting  case  is  that  of  Samuel  Le  Blund,  with  whom  John  Renger  (of 
a  well-known  city  family)  had  pledged  certain  chattels,  valued  by  the 
Jew  at  60s.  and  by  his  debtor  at  ten  marks,  for  a  loan  of  50s.  '  at  lOd.  a 
week  interest '  (a  useful  note).  Samuel,  *  while  the  city  of  London  was  in 
tumult,'  had  entrusted  them  to  a  Christian,  from  whom  they  were  stolen 
by  *  Brian  de  Gowys,  the  king's  enemy.'  As  early  as  January  1268  the 
notorious  person  described  by  King  Henry  as  *  our  dear  clerk  Adam  de 
Stratton '  is  found  buying  up  Jewish  mortgages  on  what  vol.  iv.  of 
the  Calendar  of  Ancient  Deeds  enables  us  to  identify  as  the  Hertfordshire 
estate  at  Shenley  that  he  was  then  about  to  acquire.  Among  the  small 
points  of  general  information  to  be  found  in  this  volume  are  the  names 
occasionally  of  early  clergy  or  heads  of  religious  houses ;  but  these  are 
made  difficult  to  trace  by  the  serious  lack  of  identification  in  the  index. 
Jervaux  Abbey  appears  only  as  '  Girewaus  '  and  '  Girvall ; '  '  Pebbenes ' 
and  '  Manwedene '  are  not  identified  as  Pebmarsh  and  Manuden,  nor 
'  Wrengel '  as  Wrangle,  Lines. ,  and  these  are  but  types.  Moreover  the 
county  name  in  the  margin  is  often  misleading.  J.  H.  Round. 

The  Chartulary  of  Cockersand  Abbey,  of  the  Premonstratensian  Order. 
Edited  by  William  Fakber.  Vol.  III.,  parts  1  and  2.  (Printed  for 
the  Chetham  Society.     1905.) 

The  first  two  volumes  of  the  Cockersand  chartulary  were  noticed  in  this 
Review  (xvii.  151-3),  and  the  general  character  of  the  text  was  then 
described.  Mr.  Farrer's  arduous  task  is  not  yet  completed,  for  we  under- 
stand that  an  index  is  to  follow.  There  are  many  interesting  entries. 
Among  those  of  interest  in  legal  history  the  following  is  perhaps  the 

VOL.  XXI. — NO.  LXXXII.  B  B 
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most  important.  The  abbey  leased  land  to  a  wife  (1220-50)  at  a  rent  of 
2s.,  requiring  that  on  her  death  or  the  death  of  her  heirs  a  third  part  of 
the  *  substance '  should  be  paid  to  the  church  of  Cockersand  '  in  the 
name  of  relief,*  '  testament  to  mother  church  having  been  duly  made.' 
Apparently  the  abbey  claimed  here  the  whole  of  the  dead's  part  (and  it 
seems  to  be  assumed  that  a  wife  can  have  a  dead's  part),  a  *  principal ' 
being  further  rendered  to  the  parish  church.  The  original  of  this  record 
is  not  given.  It  should  be  compared  with  the  following  entry  from  the 
Kirkstall  Coucher  Book  (p.  176)  :— 

Sciendum  quod  quicunque  in  terris  prenominatis  manserit,  medietatem 
omnium  catallorum  tam  mobilium  quam  imobilium  portioni  {printed  pationi] 
sue  spectantium,  facta  distribucione  consueta  inter  uxorem  et  liberos,  si  quos 
habuerit,  in  die  obitus  sui  nomine  testamenti  domui  de  Kirkestal  sine  aliqua 
contradictione  dabit  in  elemosinam,  salvo  iure  matricis  ecclesie. 

In  a  grant  of  date  1268-80  a  son  confirms  his  mother's  grant  in  frankal- 
moign made  on  her  death-bed.  The  canons  on  their  side  agreed  to  inscribe 
the  mother's  name  in  their  martyrology,  that  yearly  on  the  day  of  her 
anniversary  her  soul  might  be  absolved  in  the  chapter  house  by  receiving 
a  share  in  the  prayers  and  benefits  accruing  to  the  house  of  Cockersand 
and  to  the  whole  Premonstratensian  order  for  ever.  A  wife's  grant  in 
1254  was  made  vdth  the  *  consent  and  will '  of  her  husband. 

There  are  many  allusions  to  fulling  mills,  which  seem  to  have  been 
numerous  in  the  north.  The  grant  of  a  fulling  mill  was  made  to  the 
canons  on  condition  that  no  cloth  but  the  canons'  own  should  be  fulled 
there.  The  field  system  of  many  Lancashire  villages  and  boroughs 
receives  some  illustration  from  these  pages.  There  are  a  few  errors  in 
the  text,  which  suggest  that  the  learned  editor  has  not  been  his  own 
scribe.  Nativi='kii&vea  is  not  a  happy  suggestion,  and  a  word  like 
*  bremator '  needs  either  explanation  or  correction ;  hreviator  would 
make  sense.  Most  of  the  charters  are  given  in  ordinary  and  not  in 
record  type,  but  some  record  type  is  admitted  for  no  obvious  reason.  An 
Old  French  record  which  is  left  untranslated  contains  the  following  some- 
what mysterious  passage :  qe  celui  qe  adouques  serra  treae  en  abbe  soit 
jure  sur  sentez  Evangeles  donant  le  ordener  de  Lion.    Maby  Bateson. 

Monumenti  Veneti  nelV  Isola  di  Greta.  Ricerche  e  descrizione  fatte  dal 
Dottor  Giuseppe  GeboiiA  per  incarico  del  R.  Istituto.  Volume 
primo.     (Venezia.     1905.) 

The  Royal  Venetian  Institute  is  much  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
publication  of  this  the  first  of  the  three  volumes  which  Dr.  Gerola  has 
planned  upon  the  Venetian  monuments  in  ♦  the  great  Greek  island.'  Of 
all  the  possessions  which  the  republic  of  St.  Mark  acquired  in  the 
Levant  after  the  fourth  crusade  Crete  remained  longest  in  her  hands, 
and,  on  the  whole,  was  never  so  satisfactorily  governed  as  during  the 
long  Venetian  period.  It  is  most  desirable  that  similar  care  should  be 
bestowed  upon  the  Ionian  Islands,  the  duchy  of  the  Archipelago,  Negro- 
ppnte,  and  the  coast  towns  of  Epiros  and  Albania.  It  is  desirable  too 
that  this  work  should  be  done  soon,  before  the  misplaced  patriotism  of 
Hellenes,  anxious  to  destroy  every  vestige  of  their  former  masters,  and 
the  equally  misplaced  zeal  of  classical  archaeologists,  ready  to  sacrifice 
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a  noble  Venetian  wall  (as  recently  happened  at  Chalkis)  in  order  to 
discover  some  unimportant  ancient  inscription,  have  between  them 
removed  from  the  soil  of  Greece  every  vestige  of  the  most  romantic 
period  of  her  history. 

The  present  volume  deals  in  the  main  with  the  towns  and  fortresses 
of  the  Venetian  period,  but  also  mentions  incidentally  the  similar 
structures  of  the  Byzantine  and  Genoese  occupations ;  for  the  latter, 
short  as  it  was,  resulted,  as  we  know  from  Sanudo,  in  the  erection  of 
fourteen  castles.  The  author  prefaces  his  book  with  a  concise  historical 
introduction,  excellent  of  its  kind,  though,  of  course,  a  really  accurate 
history  of  Venetian  rule  in  Crete  can  only  be  written  when  all  the 
archives  of  Venice  have  been  explored,  and  the  accomplishment  of  this 
work,  despite  the  laborious  publications  of  Tafel,  Thomas,  Predelli, 
Sathas,  Jorga,  and  Gerland,  is  still  in  the  future.  We  know  enough, 
however,  to  establish  the  main  points — the  Cretans'  utter  intolerance  of 
all  forms  of  government ;  the  special  accident  which  gave  them  what 
the  Athenians,  the  other  islanders,  and  most  of  the  Moreots  (except  at 
Monemvasia  and  for  a  moment  at  Argos,  Nauplia,  and  Corinth)  lacked, 
namely,  a  local  aristocracy  which  provided  natural  leaders  for  revolts 
until  the  Venetians  showered  Italian  titles  upon  them ;  the  fatal 
biennial  system  of  government,  which  worked  worse  in  Crete  than  in  the 
smaller  Venetian  colonies ;  and  the  tendency  of  the  Venetians  themselves 
to  become  Cretans,  a  tendency  which  provoked  the  colonial  war  of  1863, 
when  S.  Tito  ousted  S.  Marco,  and  which  gave  us  the  curious  spectacle 
of  a  Falier  and  a  Corner  writing  Greek  poetry,  just  as  we  find  the  Italian 
dukes  of  Santa  Maura  patronising  Greek  poets  and  the  Florentine  dukes  of 
Athens  drawing  up  their  official  documents  in  the  language  of  their 
subjects.  We  are  reminded  too  how  Venice,  the  least  fanatical  of  all 
the  Latin  rulers  of  the  Levant,  treated  the  orthodox  church  with  favour, 
and  how  in  Alexander  V  a  Cretan  became  pope  during  the  great  schism. 

Coming  to  the  fortresses,  the  author  naturally  devotes  most  space  to 
the  three  principal  towns — Candia,  Canea,  and  Retimo  (as  he  spells  it). 
He  considers  that  the  name  of  Canea,  which  is  usually  derived  from  ^avia 
('  inns  '),  is  in  reality  a  corruption  of  Xaxavta  ('  vegetable  garden  ').  The 
first  syllable  was  mistaken  by  the  Venetians  for  the  feminine  of  the 
article,  just  as  the  Franks  converted  *  Larissa '  into  '  L'Arse'  and 
*  Lacedaemonia '  into  '  La  Cremonie.'  Besides,  a  document  of  1265  gives 
us  *  Lachaniam,'  and  the  French  still  call  the  town  '  La  Canee.'  Like 
Buondelmonti  and  Pashley,  the  author  identifies  its  site  with  that  of  the 
ancient  Kydonia.  His  description  of  Candia  was  unhappily  written  after 
the  destruction  of  the  picturesque  Porta  del  Molo  by  the  British  troops 
in  1898  ;  before  that  date  Candia  was  one  of  the  least  changed  cities  of 
the  Levant ;  even  now  the  Venetian  arms  on  its  walls  still  mark  their 
successive  restorations  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  at  a  time 
when  Venice,  having  lost  Negroponte,  set  more  store  than  ever  on  this 
other  great  island  colony.  After  describing  the  three  chief  towns  Dr. 
Gerola  goes  on  to  write  of  the  less  important  places,  of  Sitia,  of  Suda  and 
Spinalonga  (Venice's  last  possessions  in  Crete),  of  Castelfranco,  and  of 
Castel  Bonifacio,  whose  name  one  would  fain  connect  with  the  famous 
king  of  Salonika,  who  sold  the  island  to  Venice  and  whose  royal  title  is 
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still  enshrined  in  Salona.  But  Dr.  Gerola  thinks  that  this  castle,  a 
Genoese  foundation,  received  its  name  from  the  more  famous  Bonifacio 
in  Corsica,  at  that  time  recently  captured  by  the  Genoese. 

The  volume  is  beautifully  illustrated  with  modern  and  medieval  views 
of  the  principal  fortifications,  two  maps  of  Venetian  Crete,  many  plans, 
and  a  list  of  plaster  casts  taken  at  Candia  and  now  in  the  Museo  Civico 
at  Venice.  We  could  have  wished  that  the  author  had  not  adopted 
a  somewhat  arbitrary  way  of  spelling  the  Greek  names.  The  question 
is  difficult,  but  his  solution  of  it  will  effectually  disguise  not  a  few  Cretan 
sites  from  those  who  know  modern  Greek  without  making  them  more 
intelligible  to  those  who  know  only  modern  Italian.  W.  Miller. 

England  under  the  Tudors.    By  Arthur  D.  Innes. 
(London :  Methuen.     1905.) 

Mb.  Innes  has  performed  his  task  in  a  very  satisfactory  way.  He  gives, 
in  the  first  place,  everything  that  the  student  wants  by  way  of  reference 
— genealogical  tables,  bibliography,  and  index — so  that  facts,  dates,  and 
sources  can  all  be  easily  looked  up,  though  footnotes  are  little  used,  there 
being  no  great  occasion  to  authenticate  specific  statements.  But  the 
narrative  itself  is  written  with  great  judgment  and  full  grasp  of  the 
subject.  Without  entering  into  minute  details  it  includes  everything  that 
is  really  important,  shows  the  consecutive  character  of  events,  and  preserves 
a  just  proportion  throughout.  Moreover  it  is  eminently  readable,  as  we 
think  true  history  should  be  when  sufficient  pains  have  been  taken  to  put 
the  facts  in  order.  To  write  such  a  book  for  the  Tudor  period  must  have 
been  a  very  considerable  labour  and  also  a  task  of  no  small  delicacy  ;  for 
the  views  taken  of  the  Reformation  are  contentious  to  this  day.  Mr. 
Innes  avoids  some  dangers  in  chapter  vi.  by  first  stating  in  brief  the 
popular  view — popular,  we  suspect,  even  now,  though  he  says  only 
'  down  to  a  comparatively  recent  date  ' — and  then  crossing  the  stream  on 
the  stepping-stones  of  indisputable  facts.  No  one  can  deny  great  corrup- 
tions in  the  church  before  the  Reformation  ;  but  no  well-informed  person 
will  tell  us  now  that  the  Reformation  itself  was  begotten  of  pious  indig- 
nation at  the  errors  of  Rome.  Nor  is  it  even  true  that  it  was  a  moral 
revolt,  or  that  the  state  of  the  clergy  may  be  truly  estimated  by  such 
monstrous  libels  as  Fish's  Supplicacyon  for  the  Beggers.  Moral  corrup- 
tions did  exist,  which  none  were  more  anxious  to  extirpate  than  the  devout 
adherents  of  the  old  system.  Even  in  the  monasteries  there  were  at  times 
flagrant  cases,  like  the  gross  scandals  at  St.  Albans  which  Cardinal 
Morton  censured  with  just  severity.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  the  pre- 
Reformation  church  was  more  inclined  to  acquiesce  in  vice  than  post- 
Reformation  bishops.  Neither  did  it  set  its  face  against  improvements ; 
for  in  education  a  good  beginning  had  been  made  by  Colet,  Fox,  and 
Wolsey  some  years  before  the  Reformation  took  place.  Mr.  Innes  sees 
in  its  true  light  the  story  of  the  royal  divorce,  the  submission  of  the  clergy, 
the  restraint  of  appeals  and  the  full  establishment  of  royal  supremacy 
over  the  church  of  England.  He  does  not  regard  Thomas  Cromwell  as 
a  zealous  promoter  of  '  the  Gospel,'  but  as  a  very  worldly  statesman  who 
applied  the  principles  of  what  he  had  learned  from  Macchiavelli  '  with 
remorseless  logic,  untinged  by  the  fear  of  God  or  man.'     Throughout 
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the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  the  reader  will  find  here  a  very  different  story 
from  what  he  may  have  read  in  Froude  or,  more  recently,  in  Mr.  Pollard's 
book. 

No  doubt  in  the  next  reign  Mr.  Innes  has  greatly  profited  by  Mr. 
Pollard's  valuable  study  of  the  Protector  Somerset.  He  seems  also  to 
have  adopted  very  much  Mr.  Pollard's  view  of  his  character  as  an  amiable 
visionary  who  underestimated  the  difficulties  of  the  problems  he  attacked. 
No  doubt  he  did ;  but  such  facts  as  his  repeal  of  the  heresy  laws  of 
Henry  VIII  and  his  proclamation  against  inclosures  do  not  show  him  to 
be  unselfish  when  he  spoiled  churches  and  tombs  to  build  Somerset  House, 
using  even  an  aisle  of  St.  Paul's  as  a  quarry.  Nor  perhaps  did  his  policy 
quite  deserve  to  be  called  far-sighted  with  regard  to  Scotland  when,  having 
failed  to  subdue  the  country  by  methods  of  barbarism,  he  attempted  a 
union  of  the  crowns  by  negotiation.  Of  the  former  policy,  indeed,  he 
was  only  the  instrument  under  Henry  VIII,  while  the  latter  may  be  said 
to  have  been  his  own.  But  both  were  alike  dictated  by  expediency  to 
ward  off  serious  danger  to  protestant  England.  Mr.  Innes  has  omitted 
to  notice  the  employment  of  mercenary  soldiers,  both  by  Henry  VIII  in 
the  last  years  of  his  reign  and  by  the  government  of  Edward  VI.  They 
were  first  engaged  for  the  war  with  France  in  1544 — Germans,  Spaniards, 
and  Italians.  Some  also  were  used  on  the  Scotch  borders.  Under 
Edward  VI  they  were  employed  to  put  down  insurrections.  And  as  their 
pay,  of  course,  came  out  of  the  subsidies  and  illegal  benevolences  levied, 
the  country  was  thus  taxed  for  its  own  coercion. 

The  Tudors  were  one  and  all  despotic,  even  the  very  best  of  them. 
The  so-called  '  Bloody '  Mary  was  really  the  most  kind-hearted  among 
them,  but  there  was  no  other  way  of  ruling  than  a  despotic  way  ;  and  her 
zeal  to  reverse  what  were  really  unconstitutional  acts  done  in  her  brother's 
reign,  and  to  bring  the  nation  back  to  a  recognition  of  the  old  religion, 
unfortunately  led  to  a  restoration  of  the  old  heresy  laws  when  new 
religious  opinions  had  become  far  too  prevalent  to  be  so  repressed.  That 
she  hated  those  opinions  was  not  wonderful  after  the  singularly  atrocious 
persecution  to  which  she  herself  had  been  subjected  by  their  advocates; 
but  she  felt  that  they  were  a  cause  of  constant  disorder  within  her  realm 
besides.  Mr.  Innes,  I  think,  does  not  see  this  quite  clearly.  He  feels 
that  Mary  has  been  too  hardly  judged  ;  but  he  thinks  that  she  set  on  foot 
the  persecution  from  an  '  intense  conviction  of  the  soul-destroying  effects 
of  heresy,'  and  thought  that  no  bodily  sufferings  could  be  too  severe  *  if 
thereby  souls  might  be  saved.'  I  do  not  know  where  he  finds  evidence  of 
this  sentiment.  The  case  was  simply  this  :  If  the  old  rehgion  was  to  be 
restored  it  had  to  be  protected  from  insult  and  violence,  of  which  there 
was  abundance ;  and  the  old  heresy  laws  seemed  the  only  means  adequate. 
Moreover  when  they  were  once  passed,  of  course  they  had  to  be  put  in 
execution,  and  the  number  of  victims  only  represented  the  amount  of  evil 
to  be  stamped  out.  There  was  plenty  of  persecution  under  Elizabeth  also, 
but  of  another  class  of  victims,  when  devotion  to  the  old  religion  was  made 
treason.  The  sad  thing  was  that  the  order  of  the  kingdom  in  the  one  case 
and  the  safety  of  the  crown  in  the  other  had  to  be  vindicated  by  such  cruel 
expedients.  Nor  is  the  political  history  of  the  last  great  Tudor  queen 
at  all  a  pleasing  subject  to  dwell  upon.     The  diplomacy,  indeed,  was 
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wonderful,  while  the  story  of  domestic  events  is  almost  a  blank.  Scotch 
history  is  really  a  very  large  part  of  English  history — even  the  greater 
part  for  some  years^while  the  affairs  of  France  and  of  the  Netherlands 
were  also  closely  bound  up  with  it.  The  Tudors  generally,  all  but  Mary, 
had  very  sharp  eyes  for  everything  done  abroad,  and  Elizabeth  was  as 
wary  as  her  father.  By  the  most  extraordinary  opportunism — by  counsels 
which  she  did  not  always  share  even  with  her  principal  advisers — she 
managed  to  hold  her  own  in  the  midst  of  peculiar  difficulties  and  dangers. 
Nor  less  admirable  were  her  domestic  measures,  her  reform  of  the  coinage, 
and  her  able  management  of  parliament,  which  in  return  was  so  entirely 
devoted  to  her. 

Some  additions  might  be  made  to  the  bibliography  of  sources  at  the 
end  of  the  volume,  especially  Spencer  Hall's  Documents  from  Simancas 
(though  the  book  is  not  quite  what  it  calls  itself)  and  Kervyn  de  Letten- 
hove's  Relations  PoUtiques  des  Pays-Bas  et  de  VAngleterre. 

James  Gairdner. 

Andreas  Bodenstein  von  Karlstadt.    I.  Theil.    Yon  Hermann  Barge. 
(Leipzig :  Brandstetter.     1905.) 

Herr  Barge's  book  will  certainly  remain  long  the  standard  biography  of 
one  of  the  chief  figures  of  the  German  Reformation.  Carlstadt,  to  use 
his  most  familiar  designation,  at  one  time  seemed  likely  to  be  a  successful 
competitor  with  Luther  for  the  lead  of  that  movement.  Li  various  re- 
spects he  anticipated  the  great  reformer,  and  his  conclusions  were  always 
reached  independently.  His  intellect  was  as  keen,  and  as  a  Biblical  critic 
he  was  centuries  in  advance  of  his  contemporary.  It  is  true  that  Luther 
could  criticise  the  Scriptures  ;  he  called  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  a  thing 
of  straw  compared  with  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
roundly  declared  that  he  could  not  stomach  its  doctrine.  But  his  criticism 
was  purely  arbitrary ;  he  held  St.  James's  Epistle  cheap  solely  because  it 
did  not  suit  his  Geist.  Carlstadt  was  far  more  scientific ;  his  doubts 
about  the  canon  were  based  on  sound  principles  of  textual  criticism,  and 
he  was  led  to  dispute  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the 
verbal  identity  of  the  current  version  of  the  New  Testament  books  with 
their  originals.  The  other  distinctive  feature  of  Carlstadt's  work  was 
his  attempt  to  base  ecclesiastical  authority  on  the  Gemeinde  rather  than 
on  the  monarchical  and  territorial  state.  His  ideas  of  church  govern- 
ment resembled  those  of  Zwingli,  though  he  did  not  consciously  borrow 
from  the  Swiss  reformer — ^at  least  not  as  early  as  1521,  when  he  sought  to 
establish  his  system  at  "Wittenberg.  This  was  during  Luther's  absence 
at  the  Wartburg ;  the  reformer's  return  and  \-ictory  over  Carlstadt's 
democratic  tendencies  determined  the  future  constitution  of  the  Lutheran 
church.  Herr  Barge  considers  this  a  disaster :  Das  religiose  Selbst- 
bestimmungsrecht  war  der  Gemeinde  verloren  gegangen  und  damit  die 
tdtige  Anteilnahme  der  einzelnen  am  Tcirchlichen  Lehen;  die  Autoritdt 
des  Landesherm  gab  aibch  in  kirchlichen  Dingen  den  Ausschlag ;  seine 
Exekutivbefttgnis  ging  ins  Grenzenlose. 

The  causes  of  this  development  lie  deeper  than  in  Carlstadt's  person- 
ality, for  the  territoriaUsm  was  the  most  potent  principle  then  at  work  in 
Germany;  and  the  Reformation,  if  it  was  to  survive,  had  to  link  its 
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fortunes  with  territorial  monarchy,  just  as  in  England  it  depended  upon 
the  national  monarchy.  In  Switzerland  it  was  different,  because  Zurich 
and  the  other  Zwinglian  cantons  were  more  or  less  democratic  republics. 
But  Carlstadt's  character  contributed  towards  the  failure  of  his  cause ;  his 
mental  acuteness  was  marred  by  moral  weakness,  and  Herr  Barge  fails  to 
remove  the  suspicion  of  self-seeking  which  clings  around  his  life.  This 
first  volume  takes  us  down  to  1521  ;  Carlstadt's  later  career  as  agitator 
during  the  Peasants'  War  may  afiford  evidence  of  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice, 
and  certainly  it  afforded  little  scope  for  self-aggrandisement.  Herr  Barge 
writes  professedly  as  an  historian,  not  a  theologian,  yet  his  book  is  neces- 
sarily concerned  mainly  with  Carlstadt's  subjective  spiritual  and 
theological  development.  His  adherence  to  these  limits  is  perhaps  too 
rigid,  and  it  requires  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the 
Eeformation  to  appreciate  fully  Herr  Barge's  labours.  He  has  been  able 
to  use  a  hitherto  unknown  work  of  Carlstadt's,  discovered  in  1903  in  the 
earl  of  Crawford's  library ;  but  he  has  failed  to  invest  Carlstadt's  Danish 
expedition  with  much  importance,  probably  because  little  attaches  to  it. 

A.  F.  POLLABD. 

Catherine  de'  Medici  and  the  French  Eeformation.    By  Edith  Sichel. 
(London :  Constable.     1905.) 

The  title  of  this  book  is  at  once  too  big  and  too  little  for  its  contents. 
It  is  not  a  history  of  Catherine  de'  Medici  even  in  relation  to  the 
Eeformation,  for  it  closes  with  the  peace  of  Amboise,  and  it  was  only 
that  peace  which  gave  the  queen  mother  a  commanding  position  in 
French  politics.  On  the  other  hand  the  reader  will  enjoy  a  gallery  of 
portraits  of  the  great  ladies  of  the  time,  for  Diana  of  Poitiers,  Eleanor 
of  Eoye,  Joan  of  Navarre  are  figures  as  prominent  as  Catherine  herself. 
Their  portraiture  is,  indeed,  more  satisfactory,  because  the  field  is  more 
limited.  Catherine  is  in  the  foreground  or  background  of  most  of  the 
picture  chapters,  and  the  spectator  has  to  piece  together  his  impressions. 
Her  characterisation  is,  moreover,  somewhat  spoiled  by  the  preconception 
that  she  must  necessarily  be  mysterious  and  enigmatical.  After  excellent 
descriptions  of  what  she  really  was,  in  all  her  commonplace,  with  her 
inevitable  jealousy,  her  perfectly  proper  desire  to  rule,  her  irresolution, 
her  fluctuations  of  timidity  and  audacity,  her  big  appetite  and  bulging 
eyes,  her  hearty  laugh  and  exaggerated  athleticism,  the  authoress  reverts 
to  *the  mystery,  the  inhuman  mystery  of  her  face,'  to  *  the  baffling  eyes,' 
to  the  figure  *  enigmatic  and  silent  in  the  large  halls  of  the  Louvre.* 
Now  it  was  truly  difficult  to  know  what  Catherine  was  doing  or  thinking 
at  any  given  moment,  and  still  more  to  predict  what  she  would  be  doing 
in  the  next.  Even  the  prince  of  Parma,  cleverest  of  men,  was  puzzled  on 
this  point,  but  he  doubtless  realised  that  she  did  not  know  herself,  for  she 
was  perhaps  the  most  hand-to-mouth  politician  that  ever  made  a  reputation. 
But  for  the  squall  of  jealousy  and  fear  which  caused  the  ruin  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Eve  Catherine  might  have  passed  almost  unnoticed  by  the 
general  reader,  while  students  might  remember  her  as  one  who  laboured 
for  peace,  but  when  she  spoke  to  them  thereof  they  made  them  ready  to 
battle.  Miss  Sichel  is  properly  sceptical  as  to  Catherine's  poison  chest, 
and  acquits  her  of  the  amatory  scandals  of  dirty  Huguenot  pamphleteers. 
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The  day  may  yet  come  when  even  the  '  Flying  Squadron '  will  be  the 
consort  of  the  *  Flying  Dutchman  '  on  the  ocean  of  Myth.  At  all  events 
Catherine's  own  apologies  for  her  retention  of  her  disreputable  ladies-in- 
waiting  deserve  consideration. 

Of  the  other  portraits  the  most  elaborate  is  that  of  Diana  of  Poitiers, 
where  Miss  Sichel  has  an  admirable  master  in  M.  Guiffry,  while  the  most 
pleasing  are  those  of  Eleanor  of  Eoye  and  Joan  of  Navarre.  The  reasons 
for  the  ascendency  of  his  elderly  mistress  over  Henry  II  are  discussed 
with  commendable  moderation.  It  may  be  suggested  in  addition  that 
stupid  men  are  often  permanently  impressed  by  '  the  grand  manner,'  and 
this  was  certainly  one  of  Diana's  gifts,  whereas  the  young  wife, 
Catherine,  conspicuously  lacked  it.  This  too  was  a  natural  reaction 
from  the  touch  of  easy  vulgarity  which  characterised  Francis  I  and  his 
entourage.  Eleanor  of  Eoye  is  treated  as  a  type  of  the  '  race  of  saintly 
women  who  seem  indigenous  to  France — of  women  who  unite  evangelical 
fervour  with  Roman  catholic  unction.'  Joan  of  Navarre,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  assigned  to  the  practical,  masterful,  political  type.  She  was 
singularly  modern.  Miss  Sichel  even  thinks  that  this  leader  of  the  left 
wing  of  Huguenotism  had  not  the  religious  temperament,  that  she  was 
a  sceptic  by  nature  and  a  born  free-lance.  To  scepticism  as  a  national 
characteristic  is  ascribed  in  an  interesting  chapter  the  failure  of  the 
Reformation.  Sceptics,  thinks  the  authoress,  may  remain  content  with  a 
formal  religion,  but  not  absorb  a  new  spiritual  ideal,  except  in  a 
momentary  fashion.  As  minor  causes  she  adds  the  personal  disputes, 
the  breaking  into  groups,  which  destroyed  the  Reformation,  as  it  did  the 
Revolution,  and  the  want  of  fusion  between  the  classes,  especially  between 
the  bourgeoisie  and  the  poor.  To  these  she  might  add  the  natural  con- 
servatism of  the  large  agricultural  class,  in  spite  of  its  occasional  out- 
breaks, for  this  kept  the  old  church  on  its  feet  until  it  alhed  itself  with 
the  radicalism  of  the  towns.  Moreover  provincial  distinctions  must  always 
be  taken  into  account  in  France,  and  the  Reformation  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  failed  in  the  districts  where  it  had  the  strongest  hold. 

Miss  Sichel  certainly  succeeds  in  her  aim  of  *  lending  vitality '  to  the 
personages  of  the  past,  and  this  not  only  in  her  portraits  of  individuals 
but  in  the  Watteau-like  pictures  of  the  courts  of  Henry  II  and  Francis  II. 
There  are,  however,  blemishes  in  the  general  historical  treatment,  partly 
due  to  careless  handUng  at  the  edges  of  the  subject,  and  partly  to  a  too 
exclusive  reliance  upon  memoirs.  The  memoirs  of  this  period  are 
almost  necessarily  partisan,  and  some  of  them,  e.g.  those  of  Tavannes,  are 
not  strictly  contemporary  with  the  events  here  described.  These  at  times 
naturally  attribute  to  the  Huguenots  principles  which  had  developed 
during  thirty  years  of  war,  but  had  no  existence  in  the  earlier  stage.  A 
wider  knowledge  of  modem  works,  based  on  surer  documentary  founda- 
tions than  the  memoirs,  might  have  caused  the  authoress  to  modify  some 
rash  conclusions.  She  states,  for  instance,  positively  that  Conde  and 
Navarre  were  at  the  head  of  the  conspiracy  of  Amboise,  whereas  such 
httle  evidence  as  there  is  contradicts  this  view.  Experts  now  refuse  to 
beheve  that  Cond6  intended  to  make  himself  king  of  France,  and  certainly 
he  could  have  had  no  such  intention  at  so  early  a  period  as  that  here 
given.    There  is  not  a  shred  of  evidence  that  Coligny  dreamed  of  being 
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president  of  a  French  republic,  or  that  the  earlier  Huguenots  had  any 
republican  ambitions.  The  story  that  the  Huguenot  ceiies  were  often  the 
occasion  for  licentious  orgies  is  a  gross  catholic  slander,  repeated 
almost  verbatim  from  the  libels  on  heretical  sects  in  France  and  Italy 
generations  or  centuries  before.  The  alleged  pact  of  Catherine  de'  Medici 
with  Alva  at  the  interview  of  Bayonne  is  given  as  a  notorious  fact,  where- 
as the  proofs  that  no  such  pact  was  made  are  tolerably  conclusive.  As 
examples  of  mistakes  proper  which  should  be  corrected  in  the  next 
edition  may  be  cited  the  statement  that  in  the  famous  siege  of  Metz  the 
French  were  the  besiegers,  and  that  Henry  II's  war  against  Julius  III 
was  contemporary  with  this ;  the  description  of  the  Netherlands  as 
protestant  at  the  date  of  Philip's  marriage  with  Mary ;  the  confusion  of 
Ippolito  d'  Este  with  Ippolito  de'  Medici ;  the  repeated  mention  of  the 
prince  of  Poitien  (for  Portien  or  Porcian) ;  the  phrase  '  imperial  crown  of 
Austria '  in  connexion  with  Ferdinand  I.  These  are  flaws  worth  removing 
from  a  book  which  will  give  great  pleasure  to  a  wide  circle  of  readers. 
The  volume  closes  with  chapters  on  Eonsard  and  the  Pleiade,  Eonsard 
and  the  Elizabethans,  Catherine's  relation  to  art,  and  Bernard  Palissy. 
The  illustrations  are  all  portraits  and  are  excellently  chosen. 

E.  Armstrong. 

The  Extinction  of  the  Ancient  Hierarchy.  An  Account  of  the  Death  in 
Prison  of  the  Eleven  Bishops  Honoured  at  Eome  amongst  the  Martyrs 
of  the  Elizabethan  Persecution.  By  the  Eev.  G.  E.  Phillips, 
Professor  at  St.  Cuthbert's  College,  Ushaw.  (London :  Sands. 
1905.) 

This  volume  not  only  contradicts  but  to  all  appearance  confutes  the 
statement  so  often  made  that  the  deprived  Eoman  catholic  bishops  were 
well  treated  and  had  a  fair  amount  of  liberty  allowed  them.  A  well- 
known  fresco  which  once  adorned  the  walls  of  the  English  College  at 
Eome  was  painted  by  a  contemporary  to  commemorate  the  sufferings 
of  the  Eoman  catholic  martyrs  under  Elizabeth.  It  was  unfortunately 
destroyed  in  1798,  when  the  French  occupied  Eome,  but  happily  it  had 
been  engraved  shortly  after  it  was  painted,  with  the  approbation  of 
Pope  Gregory  XIII.  Its  testimony  has  already  been  made  use  of  in  the 
beatification  of  some  of  the  Elizabethan  martyrs ;  but  while  certain 
victims,  whose  names  are  given  underneath,  are  seen  hanged,  and  cut  to 
pieces,  and  a  nobleman  (easily  identified  as  the  earl  of  Northumberland) 
is  about  to  suffer  decapitation,  a  prison  wall  with  grated  window  hides 
from  view  eleven  bishops  unnamed  who,  as  shown  by  another  inscription 
underneath,  '  died  worn  out  by  long  imprisonment.'  The  words  of  the 
Latin  original,  indeed,  imply  something  more  than  this,  viz.  that  the 
victims  rotted  away  in  their  confinement ;  but  I  quote  from  the  transla- 
tion given  by  Professor  Phillips,  who  seems  anxious  here  not  to  aggra- 
vate the  indictment  against  Elizabeth's  government.  Who  were  those 
eleven  bishops,  and  was  it  true  that  they  all  died  thus  ?  The  question  is 
answered  by  comparing  together  a  number  of  contemporary  lists  and 
statements.  It  happened,  strangely  enough,  that  no  less  than  ten  out  of 
the  twenty-seven  episcopal  sees  had  become  vacant  by  death  on  or  just 
after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth.     Of  the  remaining  seventeen  bishops 
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eight  had  been  deprived  by  the  end  of  June  following  and  nine  were  still 
left.  The  eight  deprived,  however,  were  presently  reduced  to  seven,  as 
Kitchin  of  Llandafif  conformed  and  was  restored  to  his  bishopric.  Of 
the  nine  others  Morgan,  of  St.  Davids,  died  near  Oxford  in  the  same 
year,  1559,  in  which  the  Mantuan  ambassador  had  reported  these 
vacancies  and  deprivations.  His  increasing  bodily  infirmities  had  no 
doubt  saved  him  from  imprisonment ;  and,  as  the  bishop  of  Sodor  and 
Man,  another  of  the  nine,  retained  his  see,  those  who  had  not  accepted 
the  queen's  supremacy  were  reduced  to  fourteen.  Of  these  again 
Bishop  Goldwell  of  St.  Asaph  escaped  to  Eome,  and  Scott  of  Chester  to 
Louvain.  Then  there  were  but  twelve  left  in  England,  one  of  whom, 
Bishop  Watson  of  Lincoln,  was  alive  at  the  time  the  fresco  was  painted. 
And  so  the  eleven  are  identified  by  one  method;  for  obviously  there 
were  no  more  whom  Elizabeth  could  have  put  in  prison  ;  and  the  iden- 
tification may  be  further  proved  by  two  lists,  one  supplied  by  Persons 
in  1585  at  the  end  of  Sanders's  History  of  the  English  Schism,  and 
another  given  by  Sanders  himself  in  his  De  Visibili  Monarchia  Ecclesiae 
of  the  sufferers  generally  under  Elizabeth,  showing  the  names  of  those 
bishops  who  had  by  that  time  died  in  prison  or  in  exile,  and  also  of 
those  who  were  still  alive,  though  in  custody  or  banishment. 

The  fresco  was  first  designed  by  an  English  refugee  named  George 
Gilbert,  assisted  with  money  from  Cardinal  Allen  at  Rheims,  and  it  was 
finished  after  Gilbert's  sudden  death  by  one  Father  Good,  who  no  doubt 
had  excellent  information  on  the  subject  on  the  spot  from  Bishop  Gold- 
well.  Although  the  picture  itself  has  a  background  showing  a  stream 
with  a  bridge  and  a  lofty  hill  beyond,  which  could  not  have  represented 
any  prospect  seen  from  the  Tower  or  other  place  of  execution,  its  evidence 
about  the  victims  is  not  to  be  disputed.  The  names  of  those  hanged  and 
quartered  are  actually  given  in  two  of  the  inscriptions  beneath,  and  have 
been  included  in  the  lists  of  martyrs  beatified  by  Leo  XIII.  But  some 
difficulty  was  at  that  time  found  in  identifying  the  eleven  bishops  till 
Professor  Phillips  wrote  a  paper  on  the  subject  in  1901.  One  difficulty 
may  have  been  the  statement  of  Camden,  who  apparently  followed  Bishop 
Andrewes  in  misreading  what  Sanders  had  said  about  the  exile  of  Bishop 
Pate  of  Worcester.  Pate  had  escaped  to  Rome  in  Henry  VIII's  days  and 
was  an  exile  for  his  faith  under  Edward  VI ;  but  he  had  returned  to 
England  in  Mary's  time,  when  he  was  put  in  possession  of  his  see,  and 
he  was  among  the  eleven  imprisoned  by  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Professor  Phillips  has  now  done  full  justice  to  the  subject,  with  bio- 
graphical accounts  of  all  the  eleven,  which  leave  very  little  doubt  that 
they  were  every  one  of  them  not  only  imprisoned  but  most  cruelly  treated 
besides.  Their  determined  opposition  to  the  queen's  supremacy  over  the 
church,  notwithstanding  that  some  of  them  had  submitted  to  Henry 
VIII's,  left  Ehzabeth  no  choice,  if  her  church  policy  was  to  be  maintained, 
but  to  deprive  them  of  their  sees  and  place  them  in  confinement.  In 
private  custody  they  could  not  quite  be  trusted,  as  when  Bishop  Poole  of 
Peterborough  was  quartered  on  Mr.  Bryan  Fowler  so  many  priests 
resorted  to  him  that  people  '  thought  worse  of  the  regiment  and  religion 
established  by  her  majesty  than  they  otherwise  would.  And  so  the 
unhappy  bishops  were  removed  from  one  prison  to  another.  They  were 
sometimes  in  the  Tower,  sometimes  in  the  Fleet,  sometimes  in  the  custody 
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of  bishops  of  the  queen's  persuasion,  when  their  treatment  was  probably  not 
much  better.  That  they  lived  there  in  ease  and  comfort  as  honoured  guests 
of  the  Elizabethan  prelates  is  a  pleasant  idea  of  Andrewes  and  Heylin  ;  but 
there  is  very  little  to  support  it.  Preachers  actually  urged  the  authorities 
to  have  them  hanged  or  beheaded  ;  and  though  Elizabethan  bishops  were 
not  so  ferocious  as  this  they  were  mostly  narrow-minded  enough.  Nay, 
there  was  preaching  both  at  St.  Paul's  and  even  in  the  queen's  presence 
at  Westminster  urging  parliament  '  to  kill  the  caged  wolves  ; '  and  it  was 
only  owing  to  the  plague  of  1563  that  the  deprived  bishops  were  for  a 
time  taken  from  the  Tower  and  placed  in  the  new  bishops'  houses. 

Some  eight  or  ten  years  later  it  would  appear  that  Archbishop 
Heath  was,  or  at  least  may  have  been,  more  generously  treated.  A 
Calvinistic  London  merchant  named  Hilles,  writing  to  Bullinger  in  1571 
of  bishops  whose  liberty  had  been  restricted,  says  that  of  these  Heath 
was  the  least  cruel,  and  perhaps  had  found  greater  favour  for  that  reason, 
*  for,'  says  Hilles,  *  he  has  no  other  prison  than  his  own  house  in  the 
country,  which  is  sufficiently  commodious  and  situated  in  a  healthy 
place.'  Professor  Phillips  is  scarcely  justified  in  remarking  that  Hilles 
admits  by  these  words  that  the  archbishop's  house  in  the  country  '  had 
been  made  his  prison,'  for  surely  the  impression  intended  to  be  conveyed 
was  different.  But  we  certainly  should  not  think  of  taking  this  as 
candid  testimony,  any  more  than  that  of  Lord  Burghley,  who  found  it 
convenient  to  write  of  Heath  some  years  later  with  shameless  mendacity. 
He  stated  that  being  archbishop  of  York  and  lord  chancellor  at  Ehzabeth's 
accession,  she  continued  him  in  both  these  offices, 

though  in  religion  then  manifestly  differing ;  and  yet  was  he  not  restrained  of 
his  liberty,  nor  deprived  of  his  proper  lands  and  goods,  but,  leaving  willingly 
both  his  offices,  lived  in  his  own  house  very  discreetly,  and  enjoyed  all  his  pur- 
chased lands  during  all  his  natural  life,  until  by  very  age  he  departed  this 
world,  and  then  left  his  house  and  living  to  his  friends,  an  example  of  gentle- 
ness never  matched  in  Queen  Mary's  time. 

Will  it  be  believed  that  the  writer  of  this  was  present  at  a  council 
which  on  14  June  1562  ordered  the  bishops  in  the  Tower  '  to  be  more 
straitly  shut  up  than  they  have  been  accustomed,'  and  that  one  of  these 
bishops  was  Heath,  committed  two  years  before  ?  Burghley,  indeed,  also 
declared  of  another  of  these  bishops,  Turberville  of  Exeter,  that  *  he  lived 
at  his  own  liberty  to  the  end  of  his  life ; '  and  this  was  still  more  out- 
rageously false.  As  to  Heath,  it  is  quite  true  that  he  had  a  country  house 
at  Chobham,  in  Surrey,  where  he  was  allowed  to  live  afterwards  for  a 
time,  but  at  last  he  died  in  the  Tower ;  and  what  degree  of  freedom  he 
had  at  his  own  house  at  Chobham  is  only  a  matter  of  surmise. 

There  is  one  error  in  a  footnote  at  p.  155  which  I  point  out  partly  for 
my  own  sake.  Professor  Phillips  refers  to  a  letter,  dated  20  April  1534, 
of  *  John  Husee  the  younger  to  Lord  Lisle,'  adding  in  a  parenthesis 
'  afterwards  duke  of  Northumberland.'  The  Lord  Lisle  in  question  was 
not  John  Dudley  who  became  duke  of  Northumberland,  but  Arthur 
Plantagenet,  a  natural  son  of  Edward  IV.  I  suspect  Professor  Phillips 
was  misled  here  by  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  in  which 
my  article  on  Henry  VIII  was  maltreated  editorially  after  I  had  passed 
the  proofs  by  the  insertion  of  a  similar  parenthesis  containing  the  very 
same  error  about  this  Lord  Lisle.  James  Gairdner. 
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The  Life  and  Letters  of  the  Great  Earl  of  Cork. 
By  Dorothea  Townshend.     (London  :  Duckworth.     1904.) 

As  to  whether  Richard  Boyle,  commonly  called  the  great  earl  of  Cork, 
was  a  knave  or  an  honest  man  Mrs.  Townshend  has  no  doubt.  She 
knows  the  charges  preferred  against  him,  but  she  will  have  none  of 
them  ;  they  are  all  equally  frivolous  :  she  and  Mr.  Mahaffy  (p.  vi)  are 
the  only  persons  who  really  understand  Boyle's  merits.  We  should  be 
glad  to  think  that  Boyle  was  the  person  she  believes  him  to  have  been  ; 
but  we  have  our  misgivings,  and  Mrs.  Townshend 's  assurances  have  not 
removed  them.  In  any  case  the  documents  contained  in  the  Additional 
MS.  19832,  to  which  she  only  once  casually  alludes,  ought  to  have  found 
a  place  in  the  appendix.  For  our  part  we  think  Boyle  was  an  adventurer, 
like  hundreds  of  others  who  found  their  way  to  Ireland  in  Elizabeth's 
reign  ;  only  he  was  more  successful  than  most.  We  recall  the  fact  that 
Sir  Nicholas  Malby,  who  rose  to  fame  and  proved  himself  a  most  efficient 
president  of  Connaught  at  a  critical  period,  was  a  convicted  forger  and 
narrowly  escaped  hanging.  Boyle  appears  to  have  been  an  unscrupulous 
but  thoroughly  successful  business  man.  From  a  position  of  scrivener's 
clerk  he  raised  himself  to  be  Lord  Boyle,  baron  of  Youghal,  viscount 
Dungarvan,  earl  of  Cork,  lord  high  treasurer  of  Ireland,  and  privy  coun- 
cillor of  both  England  and  Ireland.  Of  his  five  sons  who  survived  to 
manhood  four  were  raised  to  the  peerage,  three  during  his  lifetime,  while 
the  fifth,  Robert,  made  a  name  that  has  eclipsed  the  rest :  of  his  eight 
daughters  seven  married  noblemen.  More  than  this,  he  thoroughly 
deserved  his  success.  For  one  thing  he  threw  in  his  lot  heart  and  soul 
with  the  country  of  his  adoption.  Having  acquired  land  he  became  a 
resident  landlord  and  developed  his  property.  He  amassed  wealth,  but  in 
doing  so  he  enriched  the  country. 

As  we  have  said  Boyle  began  hfe  as  a  scrivener's  clerk  in  Dublin  in 
1588.  He  knew  his  business,  and  about  two  years  later  he  succeeded 
(probably  by  the  influence  of  Nicholas  Kenny)  in  getting  himself  appointed 
a  deputy  to  John  Crofton,  escheator-general.  It  was  his  first  rise  in  life, 
though,  as  Mrs.  Townshend  says,  it  *  was  not  of  a  sort  to  increase  his 
popularity.'  But  the  office  proved  profitable.  Having  chosen  Connaught 
as  the  sphere  of  his  action,  he  came  there  into  contact  with  Sir  Richard 
Bingham,  who  expressed  his  opinion  pretty  freely  about  his  malpractices  to 
Burghley.  He  was  charged  with  not  returning  his  commission,  and  his 
answers  not  proving  satisfactory  he  was  in  danger  of  having  his  career 
ignominiously  cut  short.  His  astuteness  and  the  friendship  of  Sir 
Geoffrey  Fenton  and  Sir  Anthony  St.  Leger,  to  whom  he  had  made  him- 
self useful,  tided  him  over  the  danger.  In  the  meantime  he  married  an 
heiress.  Joan  Apsley  ^  and  her  sister  Mary  were  the  daughters  of  William 
Apsley,  who  in  1678  had  acquired  a  lease  for  twenty-one  years^of  the  manor 
of  Awney.  Apsley  dying  his  lands  were  demised  on  23  Jan.  1589  to  the 
benefit  of  his  three  children  Edward,  Mary,  and  Joan.  Edward,  the  heir, 
a  few  years  later  committed  suicide  by  drowning  himself  in  the  Nore,* 

•  The  name  is  never  written  Annesley,  as  Mrs.  Townshend  says  it  sometimes  is  : 
the  Anneslies  were  quite  another  Munster  family. 

*  This  is  a  fact  and  not,  as  Mrs.  Townshend  conjectures,  a  malicious  lie  ;  cf.  Cal. 
Fiants  Eliz.  No.  6002. 
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and  his  property  became  forfeited.  But  on  10  June  1596  a  grant  was 
passed  to  Thomas  Brown  and  Mary,  his  wife,  and  Kichard  Boyle  and  Joan, 
his  wife,  of  all  his  goods  and  chattels,  real  and  personal. 

Boyle  was  now,  as  Mrs.  Townshend  says,  a  well-to-do  country  gentle- 
man. But  in  May  1597  he  was  arrested  and  committed  to  prison  on  a 
charge  of  defrauding  her  majesty.  Subsequently  he  was  allowed  the 
liberty  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  after  fifteen  months'  imprisonment,  being 
unable  to  obtain  a  discharge,  he  absconded  to  Munster.^  The  country 
was  in  a  critical  state,  owing  to  the  rebellion  of  Hugh  O'Neill,  and  from 
Munster  he  escaped  to  England.  He  was,  as  he  says,  preparing  to  resume 
his  studies  at  the  Middle  Temple  till  the  storm  blew  over,  when  he  was 
again  arrested  and  committed  to  the  Gatehouse.  He  was  brought  up  for 
examination  at  the  Savoy  in  February  1599,  and  having  had  the  good 
fortune  to  enlist  the  queen's  sympathy  he  was  acquitted.  He  returned  to 
Ireland,  and  his  wife  dying  in  December  that  year  (not  1596,  as  Mrs. 
Townshend  says)  he  buried  her  and  her  still-born  babe  in  Buttevant 
church.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  summoned  to  England  to  confer  with 
Sir  George  Carew,  the  newly  appointed  president  of  Munster,  afterwards 
earl  of  Totnes.  In  Carew  he  found  a  kindred  spirit,  and  when  the  president 
set  off  for  Ireland  in  February  1600  Boyle  purchased  Sir  Walter  Ralegh's 
ship  the  Pilgrim,  and  setting  sail  without  loss  of  time  with  a  cargo  of  am- 
munition and  victuals  he  landed  at  Carrigfoyle,  in  Kerry,  just  as  Carew  was 
preparing  to  besiege  the  place.  His  presence  with  provisions  was  very 
welcome,  and  after  the  place  was  captured  he  was  sworn  clerk  of  the 
coimcil  in  Munster  in  succession  to  Lodovic  Briskett,  Spenser's  friend. 
Carew's  patronage  was  the  making  of  him ;  for  not  only  did  he  exert 
himself  to  secure  influential  friends  for  him  at  court,  but  after  the  battle 
of  Kinsale  he  selected  him  to  carry  the  news  of  the  victory  to  Elizabeth. 
It  was  a  privilege  Boyle  knew  how  to  value,  and  taking  leave  of  Carew  at 
Shandon  Castle  at  two  o'clock  on  Monday  morning  he  delivered  his 
despatches  to  Sir  Eobert  Cecil  at  his  house  in  the  Strand  the  following 
(Tuesday)  evening.  Carew's  kind  offices  did  not  stop  here.  It  was  he 
who  suggested  to  him  the  purchase  of  Ralegh's  estates  in  Munster  and 
arranged  the  matter  for  him  between  Ralegh  and  Cecil.  This  done  he 
looked  out  a  wife  for  him  in  the  person  of  Catherine  Fenton,  a  young 
lady  of  about  sixteen,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Geoffrey  Fenton,  principal 
secretary,  now  perhaps  better  known  for  his  translation  of  Guicciardini's 
history.  It  was  a  most  fortunate  marriage,  and  the  next  thirty  years 
were  busy,  happy  years  for  Boyle. 

In  1629  Boyle  was  appointed  lord  justice  of  the  realm,  along  with 
Adam  Loftus,  Viscount  Ely.  It  was  an  honour  but  at  the  same  time  a 
misfortune  for  him.  Mrs.  Townshend,  whose  knowledge  of  the  general 
current  of  political  affairs  at  the  time  conflicts  somewhat  with  her 
feelings  for  her  hero,  hurries  over  this  episode  in  his  career  as  quickly 
as  possible.  The  country  was  seething  with  rebellion.  But  he  and  his 
colleague  could  think  of  nothing  better  than  shutting  up  a  few  mass 
houses,  fining  recusants  for  non-attendance  at  church,  digging  up 
St.  Patrick's  Purgatory,  and  paring  down  expenses  to  meet  the  revenue, 
He  had  no  opportunity  to  pursue  an  independent  policy  even  if  he  had 

»  Cf.  John  Hoey's  examination,  Add.  MS.  19832. 
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one.  But  he  deliberately  attempted  to  mislead  the  English  government 
as  to  the  real  state  of  affairs  in  Ireland  in  the  interests  of  his  own  party. 
We  do  not  say  in  doing  so  he  was  wilfully  dishonest.  He  had  come  to 
identify  himself  so  closely  with  the  protestant  interest  that  he  could  not 
or  would  not  see  the  danger  he  was  exposing  the  country  to  by  exasperating 
the  Eoman  catholics  in  opposing  their  demand  for  a  parliament  and  a 
confirmation  of  the  graces.  An  economical  government,  with  an  army 
just  sufficient  to  overawe  the  catholics,  subsisting  on  fines  levied  for  non- 
attendance  at  church,  was  the  hne  of  pohcy  he  proposed.  Naturally 
Wentworth  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  such  pettifogging  poHtics. 
The  situation  demanded  more  drastic  measures  if  Ireland  was  to  be  got 
out  of  the  state  of  anarchy  into  which  sixteen  years  of  misgovemment 
had  plunged  it  and  to  be  made  not  only  a  self-supporting  country  but  a 
source  of  strength  to  England.  Cork  was  given  to  understand  that  his 
services  could  be  dispensed  with.  Of  course  his  vanity  was  wounded. 
With  his  forty-three  years'  experience  and  his  wonderful  success  he  had 
come  to  regard  himself  as  indispensable.  Then  he  was  compelled  to 
puU  down  the  imposing  monument  (a  stupendous  piece  of  bad  taste) 
he  had  erected  in  St.  Patrick's.  For  the  nonce  he  was  fain  to  vent 
his  spleen  in  his  diary;  later  on  he  had  a  fuller  revenge.  But  the 
impartial  historian  will  have  no  difficulty  in  deciding  between  the  party 
politician  and  the  statesman  who,  whatever  his  ultimate  object  was,  had 
only  the  general  welfare  of  the  country  at  heart. 

Mrs.  Townshend  is  as  impartial  as  we  can  fairly  expect  her  to  be.  But 
is  she  not  a  little  too  severe  on  Parsons  and  Borlase  ?  The  epithet 
•  incapable  '  she  applies  to  them  is  just  as  applicable,  we  think,  to  Cork 
and  Ely.  The  rebellion  that  took  him,  equally  with  Parsons,  by  surprise 
was  only  the  natural  result  of  the  policy  he  had  all  along  advocated. 
Mrs.  Townshend  apparently  forgets  for  the  moment  that  Sir  William 
Parsons  was  a  very  good  friend  of  Cork's,  and  it  can  hardly  be  supposed 
that  the  latter  would  have  chosen  him  as  one  of  the  four  trustees  for  the 
administration  of  his  will  had  he  not  possessed  every  confidence  in  him. 
Mrs.  Townshend  seems  unaware  that  there  is  some  of  Cork's  correspondence 
preserved  in  the  Eoyal  Irish  Academy  and  transcripts  of  the  same  in  the 
British  Museum,  Egerton  MS.  80.  The  documents  appear  to  have  been 
used,  after  a  fashion,  by  Charles  Smith  for  his  History  of  Cork.  Mrs. 
Townshend  quotes  (p.  409)  a  passage  from  a  letter  from  Cork  to  the  earl 
of  Warwick  and  gives  Smith  as  her  authority.  It  is  a  dangerous  practice 
quoting  second-hand,  especially  when  the  passage  is  *  improved '  in 
quotation.    The  original  reads  as  follows  : — 

....  And  now  we  have  begun  to  blood  ourselves  upon  them  I  hope  God 
will  so  bless  his  majesty's  forces  here,  as  where  I  now  write  but  of  the  killing 
of  100, 1  shall  shortly  certify  you  of  the  killing  of  thousands ;  for  their  un- 
exampled cruelty  hath  bred  such  desires  of  revenge  in  us  as  every  man  hath 
laid  aside  all  compassion  and  is  as  bloody  in  his  desires  against  the  papists  as 
they  have  been  in  their  execution  against  the  protestants. 

The  whole  letter  deserves  to  be  printed,  as  does  also  one  from  Parsons 
to  Cork  (20  June  1642)  in  the  same  collection.  As  we  have  said  the 
rebellion  took  Cork  as  much  by  surprise  as  it  did  his  friend  the  lord 
justice ;  but  it  must  be  said  for  him  and  his  sons  that  they  played  their 
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part  like  men  in  those  dark,  dreary  days,  and  when  death  came  it  found 
him  at  his  post.  If  he  was  not  a  man  who  commands  our  respect  in  all 
particulars  he  always  enlists  our  sympathy,  and  we  congratulate  Mrs. 
Townshend  on  having  written  a  very  interesting  book.  Her  knowledge 
of  the  period  is  not  very  profound,  her  statements  are  not  always  beyond 
dispute,  but  she  has  given  us  on  the  whole  a  truthful  picture  of  the  man 
and  his  times.    The  book  is  well  printed  and  the  portraits  are  good. 

K.   DUNLOP. 

Notes  sur  les  Comptes  Bendtis  des  Seances  du  Parlement  Anglais  au  18* 
Siecle  conserves  aux  Archives  du  MinisUre  des  Affaires  Etrangdres. 
Par  Paul  Mantoux.     (Paris  :  Giard  et  Briere.     1906.) 

In  this  pamphlet  of  about  100  pages  M.  Mantoux  makes  a  very  useful 
contribution  to  English  parHamentary  history.  He  begins  by  an  exami- 
nation of  Cobbett's  Parliamentary  History  of  England,  enumerating  the 
different  sources  from  which  its  editors  drew  their  materials  when  they 
compiled  the  account  of  the  debates  of  the  two  houses  during  the  eight- 
eenth century.  The  accounts  of  those  debates  which  appeared  in  the 
Political  State  of  Great  Britain,  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  the  London 
Magazine,  and  similar  periodicals  were  extracted  and  reproduced  alike  by 
the  editors  of  Cobbett's  History  and  by  previous  compilers.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  reports  which  these  periodicals  contained  were  often  very 
inaccurate,  and  sometimes  mere  rhetorical  exercises.  Dr.  Birkbeck  Hill  in 
his  edition  of  Boswell's  Johnson  ^  has  shown  this  very  convincingly,  and 
M.  Mantoux  furnishes  some  additional  evidence  of  the  fact.  But  he  does 
more  than  this :  he  points  out  the  existence  of  an  independent  set  of 
reports,  hitherto  unknown  to  historians,  by  which  those  contained  in  the 
periodicals  may  be  supplemented  and  tested.  During  a  large  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  French  ambassadors  in  England  supplied  the  govern- 
ment they  represented  with  accounts  of  what  happened  in  the  English 
parliament.     These  comptes  rendus  are  of  two  kinds. 

Les  uns  se  bornent  presque  k  renumeration  des  affaires  traitees  et  des  reso- 
lutions prises  ;  les  autres,  plus  rares,  donnent  le  resume  des  discussions,  avec  les 
noms  des  orateurs  et  le  sens  des  arguments  echanges  (p.  49). 

The  custom  of  sending  such  accounts  began,  says  M.  Mantoux,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II,  when  Barillon  was  ambassador  here.  During  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century  they  were  intermittently  and  exceptionally 
sent,  but  in  1733  a  regular  series  of  such  accounts  begins.  The  series  is 
interrupted  during  the  periods  when  the  two  nations  were  at  war,  as,  for 
instance,  from  1742  to  1748  and  from  1756  to  1763,  and  a  certain  number 
of  reports  which  were  actually  sent  are  now  missing.  Those  which  remain 
are  very  valuable,  especially  for  the  period  from  1733  to  1742,  for  the 
period  between  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession  and  the  Seven  Years' 
war,  and  for  the  early  part  of  George  Ill's  reign.  Specimens  of  the 
reports  of  debates  are  given — for  example,  that  of  8  Feb.  1735  on 
the  naval  preparations  necessitated  by  the  risk  of  a  war  with  France  and 
that  of  28  May  1751  on  the  regency  bill. 

In  substance  the  French  report  of  the  first  of  these  debates  agrees  with 
the  English  report  which  the  editors  of  the  Parliamentary  History  derive 
'  Vol.  i.  Appendix  A,  pp.  501-2. 
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from  contemporary  magazines,  but  it  is  much  more  exact  and  detailed. 
The  Enghsh  version  compresses  the  whole  of  the  debate  into  three  speeches, 
one  for  the  augmentation  in  the  number  of  men  proposed,  another  against 
it,  and  a  third  in  answer  to  the  objections.  It  gives  the  names  of  the 
speakers  on  the  two  sides,  but  combines  their  arguments  in  these  three 
collective  discourses,  without  attempting  to  tell  us  what  each  particular 
speaker  said.  The  French  version,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  the  order  of 
the  speeches  in  the  debate,  and  summarises  the  arguments  employed  by 
each  successive  speaker  in  turn.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  real  report  such  as  the 
modern  newspaper  provides,  and  it  gives  the  speeches  of  the  leaders  of 
the  two  parties  in  considerable  detail.  While  Oglethorpe  and  Jekyl  are 
dismissed  with  a  line  apiece  Walpole's  speech  fills  five  and  a  half  pages 
and  Pulteney's  four.  There  is  an  account  of  the  debate  in  Lord  Hervey's 
Memoirs,'^  as  well  as  in  the  Parliamentary  History,  but  Hervey's  version 
is  still  more  general  and  arbitrary  in  form,  so  that  the  French  version  is 
the  only  one  that  gives  the  speeches  in  their  proper  shape  and  order. 
The  second  report  given  as  a  specimen,  that  of  the  debate  on  clause  14 
of  the  regency  bill  on  28  May  1751,  is  still  more  interesting,  because 
the  Parliamentary  History  supphes  no  account  at  all  of  the  discussion. 

It  is  evident  from  these  examples,  and  from  the  list  of  reports  of  other 
debates  given  by  M.  Mantoux  in  his  footnotes,  that  he  has  discovered  a 
collection  of  materials  of  very  great  value  for  the  history  of  the  English 
parliament  and  English  politics  during  the  eighteenth  century.  Cobbett's 
Parliamentary  History  of  England,  which  was  in  reality  the  work  of  John 
Wright,  not  of  Cobbett,^  needs  re-editing  very  badly.  For  the  seventeenth 
century  the  series  of  notes  of  debates  edited  by  Mr.  Gardiner  for  the 
Camden  Society  and  other  notes  of  debates  still  in  manuscript  ought  to  be 
utilised,  and  for  the  eighteenth  century  the  documents  in  the  French 
archives.  The  unpublished  portion  of  Sir  Henry  Cavendish's  debates, 
which  covers  the  period  from  1771  to  1774,  ought  also  to  be  printed  and 
edited.  As  long  ago  as  1853  Croker  applied  to  Lord  Palmerston  for  a 
contribution  from  the  treasury  towards  this  object,  but  without  success.^ 
A  new  application  might  be  more  successful,  and  perhaps  in  time  the 
English  universities  may  breed  scholars  willing  to  undertake  the  laborious 
task  of  revising  the  Parliamentary  History.  Meanwhile  the  reports  to 
which  M.  Mantoux  has  directed  attention  ought  to  be  copied  and  deposited 
in  the  Record  Office.  C.  H.  Fikth. 

Bengal  in  1756-1757.  A  Selection  of  Public  and  Private  Papers  dealing 
with  the  Affairs  of  the  British  in  Bengal  during  the  Reign  of  Siraj- 
uddaula.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  an  Historical  Introduction,  by  S.  C. 
Hill.     3  vols.     (London :  John  Murray.     1905.) 

In  these  three  volumes  we  have  the  first  instalment  of  a  new  '  Record 
Series,'  undertaken  by  the  government  of  India.  The  scheme,  with  a 
yet  wider  scope,  is  understood  to  be  due  to  the  initiative  of  Lord  Curzon, 
whose  energy  has  left  its  impress  upon  all  departments  of  the  Indian 
administration.      While  the  present  series  is  confined  to  modern  history 

2  ii.  131,  ed.  1884. 

*  See  E.  I.  Carlyle's  William  Cobbett,  1904,  p.  115. 

*  Croker  Papers,  iii.  291. 
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there  is  to  be  another  series,  dealing  with  ancient  and  medieval  history, 
as  well  as  with  oriental  texts,  which  is  to  appear  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  Apart  from  Mr.  Noel  Sainsbury's  Calendars  of 
State  Papers  relating  to  the  East  Indies  the  earUest  attempt  to  render 
available  any  of  the  manuscript  treasures  stored  at  the  India  Office  was 
made  by  Mr.  Henry  Stevens,  of  Vermont,  who  published  in  1886  the 
first  volume  of  the  Court  Minutes  of  the  East  India  Company,  covering 
the  period  from  1599  to  1603.  This  was  followed  in  1893  by  Sir  George 
Birdwood's  edition  of  the  first  Letter  Book  of  the  company,  which  comes 
down  to  1619.  Mr.  W.  Foster  has  since  printed  several  volumes  contain- 
ing letters  from  the  east  received  by  the  company  during  the  same  early 
period.  Meanwhile  the  records  preserved  in  India  have  also  been 
receiving  attention.  Selections  from  those  in  Bengal  were  published 
long  ago  by  the  Rev.  James  Long  and  Mr.  Seton-Karr,  while  Mr.  Talboys 
Wheeler  did  similar  work  for  Madras.  But  the  historical  student  wants 
something  more  than  selections.  This  was  recognised  in  1891,  when 
Mr.  G.  W.  Forrest,  previously  known  for  his  good  work  on  the  Bombay 
records,  was  appointed  to  the  newly  created  post  of  '  officer  in  charge  of 
the  records  of  the  government  of  India.'  To  him  we  owe  the  publication 
of  the  original  documents  which  enable  us  to  study  alike  the  administra- 
tion of  Warren  Hastings  and  the  story  of  the  Mutiny.  It  must,  however, 
be  confessed  that  the  best  work  done  in  India  still  leaves  something  to  be 
desired.  The  climate  is  not  favourable  to  close  study,  nor  do  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  official  life  encourage  any  one  to  devote  himself  to  a  special  line. 
Even  the  outward  aspect  of  Indian  publications  is  deterrent.  Their  size  is 
unwieldy  and  their  typography  ugly.  We  do  not  remember  ever  to  have 
seen  a  satisfactory  index  produced  in  India. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  special  pleasure  that  we  welcome  this  new 
'  Indian  Records  Series,'  which  is  brought  out  in  a  format  worthy  of  the 
house  of  John  Murray.  Mr.  Hill  has  already  shown  his  acquaintance 
with  this  period  of  history  by  three  minor  works,  one  of  which  (not 
named  on  the  present  title-pages)  dealt  with  the  sufferers  of  the  Black 
Hole.  He  here  publishes  all  the  contemporary  documents  (including 
those  that  got  into  print  at  the  time)  which  can  throw  light  upon  the 
first  stage  of  the  conquest  of  Bengal  by  the  English.  The  period  covered 
is  little  more  than  twelve  months — from  June  1756  to  June  1757 — but 
its  historical  importance  justifies  these  three  portly  volumes.  They  do 
not,  perhaps,  contain  much  that  is  absolutely  new,  the  chief  novelties 
being  a  few  letters  from  Clive  to  his  father  and  others,  preserved  at 
Walcot,  and  translations  from  the  French  and  Dutch  records  of  the  time. 
Their  value  consists  in  the  combined  impression  they  create  upon  the 
mind,  which  is  admirably  summed  up  by  Mr.  Hill  in  his  introduction. 
This  is,  indeed,  a  model  of  what  such  an  introduction  should  be — not  an 
historical  essay  that  might  be  read  apart  for  its  own  sake,  but  an  orderly 
statement  of  the  events  recorded,  with  an  impartial  criticism  of  them. 
The  reader  familiar  only  with  Macaulay  will  probably  be  surprised  at  the 
prominent  part  in  the  recapture  of  Calcutta  which  is  here  assigned,  not 
to  Clive,  but  to  Admiral  Watson,  who  is  free  from  the  stain  of  the  forged 
'  red  treaty,'  and  who  survived  the  battle  of  Plassey  by  only  a  few  weeks. 
A  curious  point  is  associated  with  the  date  of  Plassey.     The  battle  was 
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fought  on  23  June  ;  and  Mr.  Hill  points  out  that  on  the  same  day  the 
fleet  in  the  Hooghly  were  firing  a  salute  in  honour  of  the  anniversary 
of  the  king's  accession.  But  George  II  came  to  the  throne  on  11  June, 
old  style,  which  corresponds  to  22  June,  new  style,  and  that  it  was  so 
reckoned  may  be  seen  in  a  quotation  from  the  London  Gazette  for  1753 
given  in  Selby's  Jubilee  Date-Book.  We  cannot  explain  the  discrepancy. 
Mr.  Hill  has  performed  his  editorial  task  with  painstaking  accuracy, 
and  it  is  likewise  a  duty  to  praise  the  intelligent  fulness  of  the  index,  for 
which  he  is  also  responsible.  We  must,  however,  be  pardoned  for  calling 
attention  to  a  mistake  which  occurs  in  both  introduction  and  index. 
The  Ostend  Company  is  confused  throughout  with  the  Embden  Com- 
pany. Both,  no  doubt,  were,  in  a  sense,  German.  The  former  was 
founded  by  the  emperor,  but  had  been  expelled  from  Bengal  in  1734. 
The  latter  was  the  creation  of  Frederick  the  Great ;  and  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  at  this  time  its  chief  was  named  John  Young,  who  was 
naturally  friendly  to  the  English,  though  his  factory  lay  under  the 
shadow  of  Chandernagore.  To  conclude  our  fault-finding  we  mislike 
the  repeated  use  of  the  phrase  'kingdom  of  Bengal.'  The  only  king 
in  India  then  recognised  by  the  English  was  the  Great  Mogul,  A  word 
should  be  said  about  the  illustrations,  which  number  about  half  a  dozen 
in  each  volume.  The  maps  and  plans  are  particularly  useful.  Special 
interest  attaches  to  the  reproduction  of  the  pictures  from  Hanslope  Park. 
One  of  these  is  the  first  portrait  ever  published  of  Mrs.  Watts,  a  lady 
better  known  to  many  generations  of  Calcutta  society  as  the  Begum 
Johnson.  Another  represents  Mir  Jafar  swearing  to  the  treaty  with  Mr. 
Watts  on  the  head  of  his  son  Miran,  except  that  in  the  picture  (attributed 
to  Zofifany)  the  son  is  apparently  swearing  on  the  head  of  his  father. 

James  S.  Cotton. 

The  Letters  of  Horace  Walpole,  Fourth  Earl  of  Orford.  Edited  by 
Mrs.  Paget  Toynbke.  Vols.  XIII.-XVI.  (Oxford :  Clarendon  Press. 
1905.) 

Of  these  four  volumes,  which  complete  Mrs.  Paget  Toynbee's  edition  of 
Horace  Walpole's  Letters,  the  last  is  devoted  to  a  tripartite  index, 
arranged  under  persons,  places,  and  subjects.  As  Horace  Walpole 
often  touches  on  many  subjects  in  a  single  letter,  the  compilation 
of  a  subject-index  to  over  3,000  of  his  letters  is  an  undertaking 
of  considerable  magnitude.  Some  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the 
choice  of  headings  are  unavoidable,  but  it  will  generally  be  allowed 
that  this  section  of  the  work  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  the  edition, 
and  will  save  students  many  weary  searches.  Indeed,  the  index  as 
a  whole  is  extremely  helpful ;  it  is  compiled  on  a  liberal  scale,  the 
references  being  accompanied  in  almost  every  case  by  a  few  words  noting 
the  special  purport  of  each,  and  it  appears  to  be  accurate,  though  not 
absolutely  exhaustive.  The  other  three  volumes  contain  letters  written 
by  Horace  Walpole,  or  Lord  Orford,  as  he  became  in  December  1791, 
between  May  1783  and  January  1797,  the  year  of  his  death.  Fifty-nine 
of  these  letters  appear  for  the  first  time  in  print,  and  many  more,  though 
printed  elsewhere,  are  not  included  in  Cunningham's  edition.  A  large 
proportion  of  those   previously   unpublished   are  of  trivial  value,  short 
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notes  of  compliment  or  business,  referring  to  social  engagements, 
applications  for  admission  to  see  Strawberry  Hill  and  its  collections,  and 
the  like.  Some,  however,  as  one  to  Eichard  Gough,  and  two  or  three  to 
Robert  Nares  and  Daniel  Lysons,  have  interest  of  one  kind  or  another. 
Two  short  letters  to  the  Berry  sisters  are  new. 

The  editor's  footnotes  are  generally  useful  so  far  as  they  go,  but  in 
these   three  last  volumes  of  letters  Mrs.  Paget  Toynbee  has,  in  this 
respect,  taken  her  duties  too  lightly.     For  example,  Walpole,  writing  on 
5  Aug.  1783,  says,  '  The  duke  and  duchess  are  gone  to  Strasbourg,  the 
margravine  being  dying.'     A  footnote  adds  to  the  duke  and  duchess  their 
title     'of    Gloucester,'    somewhat    unnecessarily,   for    every  reader   of 
Walpole  knows  who  his  duke  and  duchess  were  ;  but  it  does  not  mention 
that  the  margravine  was  Frederica  Louisa,  margravine  of  Anspach,  the 
second  daughter  of  Frederick  William  of  Prussia,  who  died  on  4  Feb. 
1784.     Nor  is  any  help  to  be  derived  from  the  index  on  this  point,  which 
is  particularly  unfortunate,  as  the  two  next  margravines  of  Anspach  both 
have  place  there.     The  allusion  to  Margaret  Nicholson's  attack  on  the 
king  in  Walpole 's  suggestion  that  Fox  was  teaching  a  tame  rabbit  '  to 
exercise  that  terrible  weapon  a  dessert  knife  '  should  have  been  noted, 
and  so  too  his  reference  in  his  story  of  '  the  poor  mad  gentlewoman  who 
made  an  aviary  of  the  cathedral.'    Again,  a  note  should  certainly  have  been 
appended  to  his  reply,  dated  22  Sept.  1788,  to  Hannah  More,  who  had 
written  to  him  about  a  '  Bristol  exorcist,'  pointing  out  the  reference  to  the 
case  of  George  Lukins, '  the  Yatton  demoniac,'  from  whom  seven  Methodist 
clergymen  cast  out  devils  in  the  vestry  room  of  the  Temple  church  at  Bristol 
in  the  June  of  that  year.     Several  works  mentioned  in  the  letters  should 
have  been  identified,  and  the  correct  titles  given,  as  Lord  Aldborough's 
*  foolish    and  contemptible    pamphlet '  in  a  letter  of  1783,     Taylor's 
dissertation   on   Platonism    in   a  letter  of   1784,   and   Lord   Elibank's 
pamphlet  on  the  Scottish  peerage,  dated  by  Walpole  1771,  in  a  letter  of 
1787.    It  would  have  been  satisfactory  to  know  the  title  of  Mrs.  Hervey's 
new  novel  expected  in  December  1789,  and  that  of  its  predecessor,  which 
Walpole  pronounced  '  well  written,  but  the  ideas  very  stale ; '  and  whether 
Dr.  Young's  treatise  on  Gothic  architecture,  of  which  Walpole  speaks  in 
1790,  was  published  and  is  extant,  and  whether  there  is  ground  for  the 
editor's  suggestion  that  it  was  written  by  Edward  Young,  the  poet,  who 
died   in   1765.     On   the   other  hand  Walpole's   casual  mention  of  the 
treaty  of  Westphalia  (xiii,  388)  does  not  call  for  a  note  explaining  that  it 
was  concluded  in  1648,  and  equally  superfluous  is  the  extract  from  Lecky's 
History  enumerating  some  of  the  principal  articles  in  the  commercial 
treaty  with  France  of  1786.     Walpole's  words,  '  I  have  not  read  a  single 
article,  and  for  this  plain  reason  I  should  not  understand  a  syllable  of  it,' 
do  not  call  for  further  explanation  than  that  the  treaty  was  made  with 
France  in  that  year.     The  note  on  the  contrast  between  Walpole  and 
'  Mr.  G.'  in  December  1793  (xv.  273),  which  runs,  *  The  clue  to  this  remark 
is  probably  that,  as  Horace  Walpole  was  certainly  extremely  thin, "  Mr.  G." 
wasmostlikely  extremely  fat,'  might  with  advantage  have  been  changed  into 
a  suggestion  that  '  Mr.  G.'  was  no  other  than  Gibbon.  No  reference  to  this 
passage  seems  to  occur  in  the  index.     While,  however,  the  editor's  work 
might  in  some  respects  have  been  carried  out  more  thoroughly,  it  is  on 
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the  whole  satisfactory,  and  all  readers  of  the  Letters  will  welcome  the 
genealogical  tables  of  a  few  of  the  great  families  mentioned  in  them  which 
are  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  index  volume. 

This  edition  can  scarcely  be  said  to  add  anything  of  importance  to  our 
knowledge  of  Horace  Walpole  or  of  his  times.  Nor  is  the  editorial  work, 
though  well  done,  by  any  means  remarkable.  Further,  as  completeness 
seems  to  have  been  a  special  object  of  the  edition,  its  appearance  has  been 
premature.  It  is  difficult  for  an  outsider  to  understand  why  the  delegates 
of  the  Oxford  press  published  it  when  their  editor  was  refused  the  use 
of  certain  letters  which  were  known  to  exist,  and  from  their  place  of 
keeping  may  be  supposed  to  be  of  interest.  Nothing  would  have  been 
lost  by  delay.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  certainly  a  gain  to  have  a  large 
number  of  the  letters  hitherto  scattered  among  many  books  brought 
together  in  one  edition.  The  volumes  are  admirably  printed ;  they 
'Contain  a  large  number  of  well-executed  portraits,  and  they  are  light  in 
the  hand.  Few  works  of  literary  value  are  so  well  suited  for  reading  in 
an  arm-chair  as  the  Letters  of  Horace  Walpole,  and  the  present  edition 
makes  such  reading  easier  than  it  was  aforetime.  William  Hunt. 

Un  Bepresentant  de  la  Bourgeoisie  Angevine  a  I'Assemblee  Nationale 
Gonstituante  et  a  la  Convention  Nationale,  L.-M.  La  Bevelliere- 
Lipeaux  (1758-95).    Par  Albebt  Meyneeb.     (Paris :  Picard.    1905.) 

Thebe  has  been  of  recent  years  a  twofold  tendency  among  French 
historians  of  the  Kevolution.  This  tendency  has  been  directed  towards 
the  study  of  individual  men  who  played  a  prominent  part  in  that 
struggle  and  towards  research  into  the  history  of  the  provinces  during 
that  period.  M.  Albert  Meynier's  book  combines  the  two.  Not  only 
does  he  write  a  biography  of  La  ReveUiere  down  to  his  accession  to  the 
directorate,  but  he  also  gives  us  an  essay  on  the  history  of  Anjou  during 
the  first  six  years  of  the  Revolution.  La  ReveUiere  himself  is  not  an 
inspiriting  subject.  He  was  certainly  courageous  in  the  expression  of 
his  opinions  and  in  the  defence  of  his  pohtical  friends,  but  the  leader  of 
the  Theophilanthropists  has  always  been  considered  the  most  typical  of 
those  whom  Napoleon  scornfully  but  not  unjustly  called  ideologues.  Nor 
does  M.  Meynier  give  any  good  reasons  why  we  should  revise  this  some- 
what disparaging  estimate  of  his  hero.  His  object  is  rather  to  clear 
away  some  preconceived  notions  about  La  ReveUiere.  He  was  not  a  noble, 
nor  was  he  a  contemptible  politician.  His  conduct,  says  M.  Meynier, 
was  not  only  brave,  it  was  also  *  logical ; '  but  an  Englishman  may  be 
perhaps  pardoned  if  he  faUs  to  grasp  the  true  virtue  of  the  latter  quality. 
La  ReveUiere  was,  in  fact,  a  typical  Girondin :  a  federalist,  a  keen 
republican,  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  Mountain,  who  voted  in  favour  of  the 
king's  death  and  against  the  appeal  to  the  people,  and  yet  thought  that 
such  a  portentous  crisis  was  a  time  when  such  questions  might  be  '  probed 
to  the  bottom  in  order  to  be  settled  calmly  and  methodicaUy.'  Owing  to 
the  devotion  of  a  friend  he  survived  his  proscription  to  take  a  leading 
part  in  the  framing  of  the  new  constitution  of  the  year  HI.  In  the 
abstract  M.  Meynier  has  much  admiration  for  the  skiU  displayed  in  fram- 
ing that  constitution  ;  but  though  he  points  out  some  of  its  defects,  such 
«s  its  complication,  and  the  separation  of  the  executive  and  legislature,  he 
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does  not,  curiously  enough,  mention  specifically  the  real  blot — namely, 
the  inequality  between  the  rate  of  annual  renewal  of  the  personnel  in  the 
executive  and  in  the  legislature.  But  some  of  his  strictures  seem  unfair 
to  the  constitution  itself.  M.  Meynier  blames  the  constitution  because 
under  it  order  was  not  restored  in  France  :  the  blame  for  this  surely  falls 
on  La  Revelliere  and  his  colleagues.  It  was  no  fault  of  the  machine  that 
the  workmen  were  incompetent.  And  it  is  difficult  to  sympathise  fully 
with  M.  Meynier's  horror  of  everything  bourgeois.  The  demagogic 
experiments  of  the  Convention  did  not  inspire  confidence  in  the  capacity 
of  the  mob  for  rule ;  and  the  constitution  fell  not  because  it  was  bourgeois, 
but  because  the  directors  were  corrupt  and  tyrannical.  So  far  from 
carrying  out  a  bourgeois  policy  the  Directory  in  1799  had  succeeded  in 
making  the  socialist  terror  very  real,  and  its  destruction  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  bourgeois  class  had  lost  all  confidence  in  it. 

M.  Meynier  is  happier  in  his  history  of  Anjou,  and  the  chapters  that 
deal  with  this  certainly  form  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  book.  Not 
only  d6  the  fortunes  of  Anjou  naturally  appeal  to  an  Englishman,  but  the 
effect  of  a  movement  like  the  French  Eevolution  upon  the  hot-headed 
Angevins  is  full  of  interest  to  the  historian.  The  impulsiveness  of  the 
people  appears  throughout  the  story.  Nowhere  in  France  was  the 
influence  of  the  clergy  more  pernicious,  according  to  M.  Meynier ;  nowhere 
were  the  nobles  more  extreme  in  their  reactionary  or  their  revolutionary 
views.  Nowhere,  again,  did  the  bourgeois,  of  whom  La  Revelliere  was 
one,  adopt  with  more  enthusiasm  the  ideas  of  1789  ;  and  it  is  to  Anjou 
that  we  must  look  for  the  first  suggestion  of  federation  in  1789  and 
1790.  There  too  do  we  find  the  earliest  provincial  clamours  for  a 
republic  in  1791.  Federalism  was  nowhere  so  active  as  in  Angers. 
The  leading  men  of  that  town  threw  in  their  lot  whole-heartedly  with  the 
Girondin  party ;  and  their  proclamations  and  addresses  against  the 
Mountain  became  more  and  more  vehement  until  they  culminated  in  the 
great  petition  of  30  May  1793,  in  which,  exasperated  by  the  news  of  the 
events  of  27  May,  and  absolutely  reckless  of  the  consequences,  they  openly 
threatened  Paris  with  a  popular  rising  should  any  attack  be  made  on  the 
convention.  Six  of  them  were  executed  for  this  in  Germinal  II,  and 
with  their  death  M.  Meynier  ends  his  essay  on  the  relations  of  Anjou 
to  the  Eevolution.  Perhaps  it  may  be  permissible  to  express  the  regret 
that  the  local  history  of  Anjou  was  not  carried  further  than  the  evacuation 
of  Angers  before  the  advance  of  the  Vendeans  in  1793  ;  but  if  M.  Meynier 
can  see  his  way  to  completing  his  life  of  La  Revelliere  perhaps  he  will 
then  take  the  opportunity  of  filling  up  this  gap  in  his  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  history  of  provincial  opinion  in  France  by  carrying  the  story  of 
Anjou  down  to  the  fall  of  the  Directory.  L.  G.  Wickham  Legq. 

Comte  Fedor  Golovkine ;  La  Cour  et  le  Begne  de  Paul  I"  :  portraits, 
souvenirs  et  anecdotes,  avec  introduction  et  notes.  Par  S.  Bonnet. 
(Paris:  Plon.     1905.) 

AccoEDiNG  to  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Istoricheski  Viestnik  for 
last  August  there  are  serious  gaps  in  M.  Bonnet's  work.  Perhaps  the 
original  manuscript  has  been  tampered  with  by  persons  who  have  had 
access  to  it.     Among  others  the  following  portions  of  the  manuscript  do 
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not  make  their  appearance  in  the  present  work  :  (1)  a  curious  sketch  of  the 
condition  of  Russia  in  the  time  of  Catherine  II,  (2)  an  account  of  Suvorov, 
and  (8)  a  biography  of  Catherine  II.  The  second  of  these  has  already 
appeared  in  a  Eussian  magazine,  and  the  third  was  published  separately  in 
Paris.  Still  the  memoirs,  as  M.  Bonnet  gives  them,  although  abounding 
in  trivial  anecdotes,  contain  some  interesting  and  valuable  details. 

Feodor  Golovkin  was  the  great-grandson  of  a  chancellor  of  Peter  the 
Great.  His  father,  Gabriel,  was  a  lieutenant-general  in  the  Dutch  service  ; 
his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  Dutch  nobleman.  Born  in  Holland  in 
1766  and  sent  in  1778  to  Berlin  for  his  education,  he  was  invited  to  Russia 
by  the  empress  Catherine,  who  promised  him  preferment ;  but  his  foreign 
training  and  associations  had  had  their  full  effect  upon  him.  He  could 
neither  speak  nor  write  the  Russian  language  and  had  been  brought  up  a 
protestant.  His  versatility,  however,  stood  him  in  good  stead.  In  1794 
he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Naples,  of  the  court  of  which  he  has  left  us 
an  amusing  account.  He  was  recalled,  however,  in  the  following  year 
and  in  1800  sent  in  disgrace  by  the  whimsical  Paul  to  reside  on  his  estates. 
When  Alexander  I  came  to  the  throne  Golovkin  was  appointed  minister 
to  Dresden  and  in  1804  he  went  in  the  same  capacity  to  Berlin.  In  1806 
we  find  him  residing  in  Switzerland.  He  died  at  Leghorn  in  1823.  The 
manuscript  of  his  memoirs  is  preserved  in  the  chateau  of  the  village  of 
Monnaz,  near  Lausanne,  which  is  in  the  possession  of  one  of  the  count's 
descendants.  The  introduction  by  M.  Bonnet  gives  a  sketch  of  the  career 
of  this  witty  and  idle  man,  who  seems  to  have  taken  life  easily  and  to 
have  passed  his  days  in  luxury.  It  would  not,  however,  be  correct  to  say 
that  he  was  a  self-indulgent  man  and  nothing  more.  He  had  great  powers 
of  observation  and  tells  his  stories  with  considerable  wit.  But  we  grow 
a  little  weary  of  the  frivolous  court  gossip,  which  is  so  carefully  chronicled 
to  the  exclusion  of  more  serious  matters. 

The  heart  of  the  book,  if  we  may  use  the  phrase,  is  that  section 
which  treats  of  Paul,  who  is  shown  in  all  his  eccentricity.  We  do  not 
think  that  readers  are  likely  to  be  persuaded  that  Paul  was  rather  a 
handsome  man,  as  we  find  suggested  in  some  parts  of  our  author's  book. 
The  description  of  the  tsar  when  he  was  kneeling  in  church  at  his 
devotions  on  his  coronation  day  may  be  more  easily  realised.  '  He  was,' 
says  Golovkin,  '  in  a  little  dalmatic,  made  very  short,  of  crimson  velvet, 
embroidered  with  pearls,  which  with  his  uniform,  his  boots,  his  long 
pigtail,  his  great  three-cornered  hat,  and  his  meagre  little  figure  made 
him  seem  one  of  the  most  curious  objects  which  can  be  imagined.'  The 
ridiculous  pranks  of  Paul  have  been  repeatedly  told.  Now  and  then 
he  played  a  practical  joke  on  Golovkin  and  astonished  every  one  by  his 
sallies.  He  was  capable,  however,  of  a  generous  action  and  soon  forgave 
any  one  who  had  offended  him.  Catherine  is  said  to  have  intended  to 
exclude  him  from  the  throne,  which  she  might  have  done  by  a  law 
passed  in  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great.  Juvenal  has  said — 
Nihil  est  quod  credere  de  se 
Non  possit  quum  laudetur  dis  aequa  potestas  ; 

and  the  same  was  seen  in  Paul  and  has  been  also  seen  in  the  case 
of  some  other  autocrats  since  his  time.  We  find  instances  of  the 
desire   to   unite   spiritual  and    regal   offices.      Paul   was   at   one   time 
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on  the  point  of  assuming  the  functions  of  a  priest  and  administering 
the  sacrament,  but  was  prevented  by  being  told  that  according  to 
the  canons  of  the  Greek  church  no  priest  could  be  married  a  second 
time,  and  he  had  a  second  wife.  All  previous  remonstrances  had  failed. 
By  his  express  order  magnificent  robes  had  been  manufactured  for  him 
for  the  occasion.  No  fresh  facts  are  recorded  in  this  book  concerning  the 
death  of  Paul,  to'  the  details  of  which  nothing  has  practically  been  added 
since  the  publication  of  the  narrative  of  Sablukov,  the  young  officer  oc 
duty  at  the  palace  that  night,  who  afterwards  married  an  English 
lady,  Miss  Julia  Angerstein,  and  printed  his  recollections  in  Eraser's 
Magazine.  George,  the  brother  of  our  Count  Golovkin,  was  sent  on  an 
extraordinary  embassy  to  China  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  I,  but  the  mis- 
sion ended  in  a  fiasco,  one  of  the  chief  reasons  being  the  refusal  of  the 
ambassador  to  perform  the  ko-tou,  the  same  thing  which  happened  on  the 
occasion  of  the  embassy  of  Lord  Amherst.  Our  author  says  very  little  of 
Arakcheev  and  Eostopchin,  two  of  Paul's  minions,  but  a  great  deal  about 
his  empress  Maria,  who  seems  to  have  been  able  to  retain  the  affections  of 
her  capricious  husband.  The  empress  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Alexander,  is 
frequently  introduced.  Contrary  to  the  accounts  of  Madame  Smirnov 
and  others  she  is  described  here  as  a  beautiful  woman.  The  immediate 
account  of  the  court  of  Paul  occupies  only  a  hundred  pages.  The  rest 
of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  sketches — some  very  lively — of  Ferdinand  of 
Naples  and  his  wife  Caroline,  of  odious  memory.  Sir  William  and  Lady 
Hamilton,  the  Eazumovskis,  raised  to  fortune  by  a  caprice  of  the  empress 
Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great.  Among  others  may  be 
mentioned  the  princess  Dashkov  and  Count  Capo  d'Istria.  Some  of 
these  anecdotes  are  familiar  and  have  already  appeared  in  well  known 
works,  e.g.  The  Historical  Sketches  and  Tales  of  Mr.  Sergius  Shubinski, 
the  editor  of  the  Istoricheski  Viestnik.  We  acknowledge  with  pleasure 
that  M.  Bonnet  shows  a  complete  familiarity  with  the  Russian  language, 
&a  his  frequent  quotations  from  the  Busskaia  Starina  and  other  works 
of  an  historical  and  biographical  character  show.  On  the  whole  it  may 
be  said  that  the  book  is  a  very  readable  addition  to  the  large  number 
of  works  containing  anecdotes  of  Russia  and  memoirs  written  during 
the  eighteenth  century.  W.  R.  Mobfill. 

Der  Krieg  des  Jahres  1799  und  die  zweite  Koalition. 
Von  Hermann  Huffer.    I.,  II.     (Gotha :  Perthes.     1904,  1905.) 

These  two  volumes  take  up  the  story  of  the  Second  Coalition  at  the 
point  which  Professor  Hiiffer  reached  some  five-and-twenty  years  ago, 
when  he  last  published  an  instalment  of  his  account  of  the  period.^  The 
object  of  this  long  interruption  was  to  supplement  his  work  by  the 
publication  of  the  materials  which  he  had  collected  in  the  course  of  his 
extensive  researches  and  on  which  his  narrative  is  based.  In  the 
volumes  now  before  us  he  carries  the  story  down  to  Bonaparte's  over- 
throw of  the  Directory  and  the  close  of  the  campaign  of  1799,  but  it 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  author's  death  has  followed  too  closely 
on  their  appearance  to  permit  one  to  hope  that  the  concluding  volume, 
which  the  preface  describes  as  '  sketched  out  in  outline,'  ^  can  be  sufficiently 

'  Der  Rastatter  Kongress  und  die  zweite  Koalition.    Bonn,  1878-1879. 
'  Vol.  i.  p.  iii. 
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advanced  for  publication.  The  great  value  of  these  volumes  will  help 
Dr.  Hiiflfer's  readers  to  realise  what  a  loss  his  death  is  to  students  of 
the  revolutionary  period  ;  they  are  the  fruit  of  great  knowledge  and 
industry,  are  both  critical  and  impartial,  and  throw  much  light  on  cam- 
paigns which  have  perhaps  been  somewhat  unduly  neglected.  It  is, 
of  course,  to  Napoleon's  absence  from  the  scene  of  action  that  this  com- 
parative neglect  is  mainly  due.  But  there  is  much  in  the  military  history 
of  the  Second  Coalition  which  will  repay  careful  study :  Suvorov's  rapid 
conquest  of  Italy,  the  hard-fought  battles  of  the  Trebbia  and  Novi, 
Massena's  struggle  with  the  archduke  Charles  for  the  possession  of  Switzer- 
land, the  Anglo-Eussian  expedition  to  North  Holland,  and,  above  all,  the 
achievement  beside  which  even  Napoleon's  passage  of  the  St.  Bernard 
seems  tame,  Suvorov's  forcing  of  the  St.  Gotthard  and  his  wonderful 
march  through  Switzerland ;  these  are  among  the  incidents  which  Dr. 
Hiiffer  relates  with  so  much  learning  and  skill. 

It  is  as  a  study  of  the  inherent  weakness  of  coalitions  that  the  work 
is  of  most  value.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1799  the  odds  seemed 
all  in  favour  of  the  coalition :  Austria,  England,  and  Russia — to  say 
nothing  of  Naples  and  Turkey — ought  surely  to  have  been  capable  of 
overthrowing  the  discredited  government  of  the  Directory.  Weakened 
by  internal  strife  and  disorder,  with  her  finances  in  utter  chaos,  her 
best  general  and  her  best  army  shut  up  in  Egypt,  her  troops  ill-paid  and 
ill-supplied,  and  consequently  in  a  bad  state  of  discipline,  and  the  vassal 
republics  with  which  she  had  surrounded  herself  seething  with  disaJBfec- 
tion  and  hatred — even  in  the  Batavian  republic  the  partisans  of  the 
house  of  Orange  were  rapidly  increasing  in  numbers  and  in  confidence  ^ — 
France  seemed  bound  to  succumb  to  so  powerful  an  alliance.  But  the 
alliance  was  lacking  in  cohesion.  Austria  and  England  were  still  dis- 
puting about  the  loan  of  1797,  a  matter  not  settled  till  after  the  fiasco  in 
Switzerland  had  exasperated  the  tsar  into  quitting  the  coalition.  There 
was  a  want  of  unity  of  purpose  in  the  military  operations  of  the  allies, 
and  still  more  in  their  political  views.  Thugut,  none  too  secure  in  his 
position  at  home,  disliked  and  distrusted  by  the  tsar,  was  not  the  man 
to  keep  the  coalition  together  or  to  direct  its  operations  successfully^ 
Suspected,  not  without  some  reason,  of  being  more  anxious  to  makft 
territorial  gains  for  the  Hapsburgs  than  to  free  Europe  from  the  danger 
of  French  domination,  he  could  not  manage  men  or  inspire  them  with 
zeal  or  confidence.  Having  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  win  Russia's 
adhesion  to  the  coalition  he  failed  to  keep  the  tsar  faithful  to  the 
alliance.  Had  Paul's  whims  in  the  matter  of  Malta  ^  been  humoured,  as 
they  well  might  have  been,  seeing  how  serious  were  the  issues  at  stake^ 
the  speedy  dissolution  of  the  coalition  might  have  been  averted. 

But  tactless  and  selfish  as  Thugut  was,  impolitic  as  proved  hi& 
designs  on  Bavaria  and  his  greed  for  compensation  in  North  Italy  at 
the  expense  of  Sardinia,  the  fault  was  not  his  alone.  The  tsar  was  an 
impossible  ally :  his  instability,  his  caprices,  his  uncontrollable  temper^ 
his  utter  lack  of  balance  and  of  fixity  of  purpose  are  well  brought 
out  by  Dr.  Hiiffer,  and  Thugut  had  even  more  reason  to  complain 
of  him  than  he  of  Austria.  England  too,  through  still  adhering  to  her 
*  Cf.  vol.  ii.  ch.  vi.  *  Cf.  vol.  i.  ch.  ix. 
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unwise  and  uneconomical  plan  of  relying  on  hired  foreigners  to  fight  her 
battles  instead  of  maintaining  an  adequate  military  force  of  her  own,  was, 
as  usual,  unable  to  make  full  use  of  her  command  of  the  sea.  The 
situation  in  the  Mediterranean  called  for  an  English  force  even  of  20,000 
men,  using  the  mobility  and  the  initiative  which  maritime  command 
placed  in  their  hands  and  secure  of  a  retreat  to  their  ships  if  anything 
went  wrong.  Landed  near  Spezzia  in  June,  such  a  force  might  have 
prevented  Macdonald's  shattered  forces  from  effecting  by  way  of  the 
Eastern  Eiviera  the  junction  with  Moreau  which  Suvorov  had  frustrated 
at  the  Trebbia.  Descending  on  the  French  rear  just  as  Joubert  was 
advancing  to  his  death  at  Novi,  it  might  have  turned  that  defeat  into 
an  irretrievable  disaster  and  driven  out  the  French  from  Italy  ten  months 
before  Marengo.  The  money  spent  on  the  subsidised  Russian  corps 
"which  Korsakov  led  to  disaster  at  Ziirich  went  the  same  way  as  the 
other  subsidies  with  which  Pitt  had  supplied  the  rulers  of  Prussia,  of 
Brunswick,  and  of  Hesse-Cassel ;  and  the  result  was,  as  usual,  nothing. 

But  if  the  political  leaders  were  largely  responsible  for  the  failure 
of  the  coalition,  the  generals  do  not  appear  guiltless.  Suvorov,  though 
in  action  he  frequently  displayed  an  energy  and  a  vigour  which  are  a 
refreshing  contrast  to  the  caution  of  the  archduke  Charles,  nevertheless 
missed  more  than  one  chance  of  crushing  his  enemy  :  he  let  the  French 
get  away  almost  unpursued  after  Cassano ;  he  preferred  to  receive 
the  surrender  of  Turin  when  he  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  catching 
Moreau  in  an  almost  hopeless  position  (May) :  after  the  Trebbia  also 
the  French  were  given  time  to  rally  and  recover  themselves.  As  for 
the  archduke,  during  the  campaign  of  1799  his  health  was  no  doubt 
indifferent  and  he  had  good  reason  to  be  annoyed  when  a  substantial 
fraction  of  his  army  was  suddenly  detached  to  the  Tyrol  to  be  mis- 
handled by  Bellegarde ;  '  but  his  inaction  after  Stockach  and  still  more 
after  the  first  battle  of  Ziirich  is  difficult  to  understand  and  impossible  to 
excuse.  The  situation  called  for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  successes 
which  might  have  been  made  decisive.  Pursuit  no  doubt  involved  risks, 
but  without  taking  risks  no  success  can  ever  be  gained.  Delay  gave  the 
French,  always  least  formidable  when  in  retreat,  time  to  recover  them- 
selves and  to  retrieve  their  former  reverses.  One  almost  feels  as  if  the 
archduke's  strained  relations  with  Thugut  had  vitiated  his  whole  attitude 
towards  the  campaign.  Certainly  it  is  not  possible  to  acquit  him  entirely 
of  the  responsibility  for  the  disaster  which  ruined  the  autumn  campaign. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  attribute  all  the  blame  for  that  catastrophe  to 
Thugut 's  resolve  to  get  Suvorov  out  of  Italy,  where  his  presence  was  a 
hindrance  to  Austria's  designs  on  Piedmont.  There  was  something  to  be 
said  for  the  scheme — originally  broached,  it  would  appear,  by  England  ^ 
— to  strike  at  France  along  the  unfortified  Swiss  frontier,  no  longer  pro- 
tected by  a  neutrality  the  Directory  had  violated.  The  fault  lay  in  the 
execution,  in  the  failure  to  make  the  all-important  central  position  secure 
while  Suvorov  was  carrying  out  his  move.  Had  the  archduke  held  on  at 
Ziirich — as  both  Melas  and  Suvorov  seem  to  have  expected  that  he  would 
— and  had  Suvorov  taken  the  Spliigen  route,  on  which  he  would  have  had 
no  opposition,^  Massena  would  never  have  been  given  that  chance  of  strik- 
*  Vol.  i.  p.  6.  «  Cf.  vol.  i.  ch.  ii.  '  Cf.  vol.  ii.  ch.  i. 
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ing  at  the  exposed  allied  centre  which  he  utiUsed  so  well.  The  archduke 
saw  clearly  how  hazardous  it  was  for  him  to  withdraw  the  bulk  of  his 
troops  from  Switzerland  before  Suvorov  could  arrive.  It  is  a  poor  defence 
that,**  knowing  the  move  to  be  militarily  unsound,  he  nevertheless  gave 
way  in  deference  to  political  reasons  which  he  did  not  feel  competent  to 
estimate. 

Even  after  Korsakov's  defeat  the  military  situation  was  not  hopeless. 
The  archduke  returned  from  the  Middle  Rhine  ;  Suvorov,  thanks  to  the 
most  magnificent  feat  of  his  career,  extricated  his  army  from  almost 
inevitable  surrender  (a  map  of  his  movements  and  of  the  whole  Swiss 
theatre  of  war  is  very  badly  wanted),  so  that  the  allied  forces  available  still 
outnumbered  Massena's  and  cordial  co-operation  might  have  even  then 
retrieved  the  situation.  Unfortunately  for  the  allies  cordial  co-operation 
was  out  of  the  question.  Suvorov  was  furious  with  the  archduke,  with 
Thugut,  and  with  the  Austrians  in  general ;  and  early  in  October  he 
decided  to  withdraw  his  troops  into  winter  quarters  in  Bavaria.  His 
departure  left  the  Austrians  too  weak  for  the  offensive,  even  if  the 
cautious  archduke  had  been  disposed  to  attempt  it.  The  Austrians 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  very  sorry  to  see  the  backs  of  their  allies, 
for  they  had  but  a  poor  opinion  of  their  value  as  soldiers.  Indeed 
the  Russians'  only  military  virtues  were  courage  and  endurance :  the 
officers  were  as  a  rule  exceedingly  ill-acquainted  with  the  duties  of  their 
profession  and  the  discipline  of  all  ranks  was  scandalous  :  they  were,  in 
fact,  a  worse  scourge  to  the  countries  they  were  supposed  to  be  liberating 
than  were  the  enemies  they  had  come  to  drive  out.  The  Austrians  were 
not  alone  in  their  verdict  on  the  Russians.  Their  complaints  are 
echoed  by  the  British  who  had  had  experience  of  the  tsar's  troops  in  North 
Holland.  Indeed  a  common  indignation  at  the  conduct  of  the  Russians 
seems  to  have  played  no  small  part  in  promoting  better  relations  between 
England  and  Austria. 

To  the  expedition  to  North  Holland  Dr.  Hiiffer  devotes  a  couple  of 
chapters.^  He  has  made  but  little  use  of  English  accounts,  only  refer- 
ring to  an  occasional  dispatch  and  to  DunfermUne's  life  of  Abercromby. 
It  is  a  pity  that  his  researches  at  the  Record  Office  should  not  have 
extended  to  the  War  Office  Original  Correspondence,  two  volumes  of 
which  contain  a  great  deal  of  valuable  evidence.  It  would,  perhaps,  be 
too  much  to  expect  Sir  Frederick  Maurice's  Diary  of  Sir  John  Moore 
to  have  been  laid  under  contribution,  but  one  is  surprised  to  find  no 
reference  whatever  to  the  best  narrative  of  the  campaign,  that  of  Sir 
Henry  Bunbury.  This  is  the  more  notable  because  in  dealing  with  the 
affair  of  Naples  Dr.  Hiiffer  has  made  extensive  use  of  English  sources, 
including  the  volume  on  Nelson  and  tlie  Neapolitan  Jacobins  edited  by 
Mr.  H.  C.  Gutteridge  for  the  Navy  Records  Society,  of  which  he  speaks 
warmly.  The  failure  of  the  expedition  is  to  be  assigned  to  various 
causes — Prussia's  continued  adhesion  to  her  pusillanimous  and  unwise 
policy  of  neutrality,  the  failure  of  the  partisans  of  the  house  of  Orange  to 
fulfil  the  hopes  entertained  of  their  rising,  and  the  error  of  landing  in  the 
part  of  the  country  least  suited  to  military  operations.  But  it  is  clear — and 
Dr.  Hiiffer  would  have  found  additional  proof  of  this  in  the  duke  of  York's 
•  Vol.  i.  p.  461.  '  Vol.  ii.  ch.  v.  and  vi. 
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private  letter  to  Dundas  of  20  Sept.  and  in  the  reports  of  the  British 
officers  attached  to  the  Kussians  ^'^ — that  the  misconduct  of  the  Eussians 
was  mainly  responsible  for  the  check  on  19  Sept.  and  that  this  check 
was  really  decisive.  It  gave  time  for  the  arrival  of  the  reinforcements 
which  Bemadotte  promptly  hurried  up ;  it  greatly  encouraged  the  partisans 
of  the  Batavian  republic,  and  allowed  the  efforts  of  the  Orange  party  to 
raise  insurrections  in  Guelders  and  Overijssel  to  be  immediately  sup- 
pressed. Success  for  the  allies  on  the  19th  might  have  had  far-reaching 
results.     The  absence  of  a  map  of  North  Holland  is  a  serious  omission. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  Dr.  Hiiffer's  account  of  the 
affairs  of  Naples.  The  acute  controversy  which  has  raged  over  the 
treatment  of  the  republicans  is  probably  responsible  for  the  rather  dispro- 
portionate space  devoted  to  it.  His  verdict  is  one  with  which  it  is  hard  to 
disagree.  Nelson  acted  in  accordance  with  his  powers,  if  rather  injudici- 
ously and  intemperately,  and  if  the  Sicilian  court  was  within  its  legal  rights 
in  disowning  a  capitulation  Ruffo  had  no  authority  to  conclude,  it  had  no 
moral  right  to  profit  by  the  partial  execution  of  the  capitulation.  Another 
vexed  question  which  Dr.  Hiiffer  tackles  is  that  of  the  murder  of  the 
French  envoys  at  Rastatt.^^  He  acquits  the  Austrian  government  of  all 
complicity  and  is  inclined  to  attribute  the  untoward  incident  to  a  misunder- 
standing, by  the  officers  entrusted  with  the  task,  of  an  order  from  the 
Austrian  head-quarters  to  seize  the  papers  of  the  envoys  who  had  been 
abusing  their  privileges  as  ambassadors  by  acting  as  spies.  The  verdict 
of  the  court-martial  that  the  murder  was  the  work  of  a  gang  of  French 
imigr&s  he  shows  good  reasons  for  rejecting.  C.  T.  Atkinson. 

Jules  Michelet ;  Etudes  sur  sa  Vie  et  ses  (Euvres,  avec  des  Fragments 
wAdits.     Par  G.  Monod.     (Paris  :  Hachette.     1905.) 

Thebe  has  never  been  an  historian  who  put  more  of  himself  into  his 
books,  or  looked  at  the  world  through  a  medium  more  strongly  coloured 
by  his  own  feelings  and  sympathies,  than  Michelet.  The  title,  therefore,  of 
M.  Monod's  interesting  book  is  less  misleading  than  a  glance  at  the  contents 
might  lead  us  to  suppose.  It  is  true  that  we  are  told  comparatively  little 
about  Michelet's  books  and  much  about  their  author,  but  in  this  case  know- 
ledge of  the  man  is  essential  to  any  just  appreciation  of  his  writings. 
M.  Monod's  first  chapter  dwells  on  Michelet's  constant  affection  for 
Italy,  and  contains  some  unpublished  letters  to  and  from  his  Italian 
friends.  He  had  none  of  the  jealous  chauvinism  \^hich  grudged  unity 
and  independence  to  other  nationalities.  He  had  too  firm  a  faith  in  the 
superiority  of  France  to  believe  that  she  need  fear  the  rivalry  of  her 
neighbours,  even  though  they  should  start  in  the  race  on  even  terms. 
He  deplored  the  occupation  of  Rome,  he  rejoiced  in  the  war  against 
Austria,  in  the  liberation  of  Venice.  The  next  chapter  tells  the  story  of 
Michelet's  life  from  1839  to  1842,  years  during  which  he  lost  his  first  wife 
and  found  consolation  in  the  society  of  Madame  Dumesnil,  the  invalid 
mother  of  a  young  man  who  became  his  son-in-law.  The  hastily  written 
diary  of  a  tour  in  Germany,  printed  for  the  first  time  in  this  volume,  has 
all  the  writer's  characteristics— his  power  of  seizing  the  essential  and 
the  picturesque,  his  fanciful  generalisations,  never  without  some  foundation 
'°  Cf.  W.O.  Original  Correspondence,  vol.  63.  "  Vol.  i.  ch.  iii. 
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of  fact,  even  if  far  too  slight  to  bear  so  vast  a  superstructure,  his  imper- 
turbable egotisEQ,  his  delight  in  sentimental  self-analysis.  M,  Monod  tells 
with  some  detail  the  story  of  Michelet's  second  marriage.  He  was  for- 
tunate in  meeting  with  a  young  lady  who  became  his  ideal  of  what  a  wife 
should  be,  a  pale  reflexion  of  himself.  Madame  Michelet  so  identified  her- 
self with  her  husband's  thoughts,  caught  so  completely  not  only  the 
mannerisms  but  even  the  essential  qualities  of  his  style,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  detect  on  internal  evidence  the  additions  she  freely  made  to 
the  books  published  as  the  posthumous  works  of  her  husband.  But 
perhaps  Michelet  was  not  so  completely  the  dominant  partner  as  he 
imagined  himself  to  be.  M,  Monod  allows  that  there  were  in  the 
beginning  scenes  of  jealousy,  and  if  these  ceased  it  may  have  been 
because  Madame  Michelet  found  that  more  insidious  and  quieter  methods 
were  more  effective.  We  know  on  good  authority  that  she  all  but 
succeeded  in  aUenating  him  from  his  greatest  friend,  Quinet.  It  is 
possible  also  that  his  reluctance  to  become  intimate  with  George  Sand 
may  have  been  due  to  her  influence.  The  last  and  not  least  interesting 
chapter  in  the  book  before  us  contains  a  somewhat  formal  correspondence 
between  the  writer  in  whom  the  sentimentahsm  of  the  Romantic  school 
culminated  and  the  gifted  woman  whose  life  would  have  been  wrecked 
by  that  sentimentalism,  to  which  in  her  works  she  gave  so  ideal  an 
expression,  had  she  not  been  saved  by  an  essentially  sane  and  healthy 
nature.  Michelet,  with  all  his  sentiment,  thought  that  woman  ought  to 
know  her  place — that  of  man's  helpmate.  She  might  follow  her  feelings, 
but  only  in  one  direction,  and  not  wherever  they  led  her.  But  Madame 
Dudevant  aspired  to  equality,  and,  worst  of  all,  the  superiority  of  her 
genius  could  not  be  disputed.  Moreover,  strange  to  say,  Michelet,  a 
sentimentaUst  in  religion  and  politics,  thought  himself  no  disciple  of 
Rousseau,  but  a  Voltairian.  It  is  unnecessary  to  insist  how  little  he 
knew  his  intellectual  parentage.  P.  F.  Willebt. 

The  Development  of  the  European  Nations,  1870-1900. 
By  J.  Holland  Rose,  Litt.D.     (London :  Constable,  1905.) 

'  The  history  of  the  day  before  yesterday,'  as  Guizot  long  ago  remarked,. 
'  is  the  least  known,'  and  it  is  therefore  natural  that  attempts  should  be 
made  to  describe,  at  least  in  outline  and  from  the  outside,  the  events 
which  have  immediately  preceded  our  own  time.  Of  such  attempts  the 
present  is  a  very  fair  specimen,  combining  wide  reading,  sound  judgment, 
and  an  absence  of  party  spirit  not  often  found  together.  Dr.  Rose  takes 
us  through  the  principal  events  of  the  period,  not  confining  his  survey  to 
Europe  alone,  but  dealing  with  the  partition  of  Africa,  the  Congo  Free 
State,  the  Central  Asian  question,  and  similar  subjects.  For  professional 
students  of  foreign  politics  the  book  contains  little  that  is  new,  except 
where,  here  and  there,  the  author  has  gleaned  from  some  diplomatist,  like 
M.  Mijatovi<5,  an  important  piece  of  news,  such  as  that  of  the  secret  treaty 
which  the  Servian  statesman  signed  with  Austria  in  1881.  Naturally, 
from  the  immense  variety  of  subjects  compressed  into  the  volume,  it  has 
been  impossible  to  deal  exhaustively  with  any  single  question.  Two 
instances  of  this  may  be  cited — the  pages  which  treat  of  the  eastern 
question  and  those  which  concern  Italy.     Dr.   Rose  in  his  very  brief 
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account  of  the  Greco-Turkish  war  of  1897  gives  us  no  hint  of  the  many 
still  unsolved  mysteries  about  the  origin  and  the  conduct  of  that  cam- 
paign— the  apathy  of  the  Greek  fleet,  the  attitude  of  the  king,  the  strategy 
of  the  crown  prince.  He  makes  no  mention  of  the  fact,  stated  by 
Bismarck,  that  the  occupation  of  Bosnia  was  arranged  a  considerable 
time  before  the  Berlin  congress,  and  he  tells  us  practically  nothing  of  the 
very  interesting  system  of  mixed  occupation  at  three  points  in  the  Sandjak 
of  Novibazar.  Nor,  while  admitting  the  prowess  of  the  Bulgarians  at 
Slivnitza,  is  it  well  to  ignore  the  fact  (told  to  the  present  reviewer  by  an 
independent  eye-witness)  that  the  victors  on  the  eve  of  victory  had  made 
up  their  minds  to  flee,  and  were  only  restrained  by  the  example  of  Prince 
Alexander.  Of  course  to  summarise  the  Macedonian  question  is  almost 
an  impossible  task.  No  really  trustworthy  statistics  of  the  various  racial 
elements  can  be  obtained ;  language  is  no  test  of  nationality  in  a  land 
where  a  Bulgarian  may  speak  Greek  and  a  peasant  may  be  '  Christos  ' 
one  day  and  '  Christoff '  the  next,  as  it  suits  his  convenience.  Similarly, 
with  regard  to  Italy,  the  author  in  his  painstaking  summary  hardly 
emphasises  the  salient  tendencies  of  modern  Italian  policy — the  rapproche- 
ment with  France,  the  alienation  of  the  conservatives  no  less  than  the 
radicals  from  the  triple  alliance,  the  revival  of  irredentism,  and  the  greatly 
improved  relations  between  the  Vatican  and  the  Quirinal.  Moreover 
there  are  numerous  signs  that,  after  a  long  lapse  of  years,  the  Italians 
are  now  more  or  less  consciously  regarding  themselves  as  the  heirs  of 
Venice  not  only  in  Italia  Irredenta,  but  in  Albania  and  Epiros. 

We  have  noticed  few  printers'  errors ;  but  the  modern  name  of  the 
Peneios  is  Salamvryia,  not  '  Salammaria'  (pp.  241,  247). 

W.  Miller. 

The  Life  of  Froude.    By  Herbert  Paul,     (London  :  Pitman.     1905.) 

In  this  work  the  biography  of  James  Anthony  Froude,  which  has  some- 
thing of  an  '  ofiicial '  character,  is  made  subordinate  to  the  description 
and  estimate  of  his  writings.  Mr.  Paul's  canons  of  criticism  are  of  a 
rare  simplicity.  When  Froude's  opinions  agree  with  his  own  he  is  a 
great  historian ;  when  they  differ  he  is  a  mere  partisan.  Mr.  Paul  sets 
out  the  evidence  with  praiseworthy  candour.  He  discovers  in  the  rest  of 
Froude's  historical  writings  exactly  the  same  defects  which  professional 
historians  discover  in  Froude's  History  of  England.  For  instance,  in 
criticising  The  English  in  Ireland  he  says — 

In  religious  matters  Froude  could  not  be  neutral.  When  catholic  and  pro- 
testant  came  into  conflict,  he  took  instinctively,  almost  involuntarily,  the  pro- 
testant  side  (p.  199). 

His  book  is  really  an  Orange  manifesto.  Such  works  have  their  purpose, 
and  Froude's  is  an  unusually  eloquent  specimen  of  its  class  ;  but  thej  are  not 
history  (p.  240). 

In  his  zeal  to  justify  the  penal  laws  against  catholics  Froude  accepted 
without  sufficient  inquiry  evidence  which  could  only  have  satisfied  one  willing 
to  believe  the  worst  (p.  231). 

If  Froude's  reputation  as  an  historian  depended  upon  his  English  in  Ire- 
land, it  certainly  would  not  stand  high  (p.  247). 

But  Froude  was  as   much  in  earnest  in  dealing  with  English  rule  in 
Ireland  as  he  was  in  writing  the  history  of  the  Eeformation  in  England. 
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In  the  History  of  England  Froude  is  as  one-sided  in  all  questions  on  which 
catholic  and  protestant  come  into  conflict,  and  equally  willing  to  accept 
bad  evidence  to  justify  foregone  conclusions.  It  was  his  habit  to  jump 
at  conclusions  on  very  imperfect  evidence,  and  to  maintain  them  thence- 
forward as  fundamental  principles. 

No  sooner  had  Froude  landed  at  Cape  Town  than  he  began  tracing  all  its 
evils  to  responsible  government.  The  solidity  of  the  houses  reminded  him  that 
they  were  built  under  an  absolute  system,  '  What  is  it  which  has  sent  our 
colonies  into  so  sudden  a  frenzy  for  what  they  call  political  liberty  ?  '  (p.  257.) 

Froude  the  politician  and  Froude  the  historian  were  not  two  different 
men  :  the  same  disposition  to  hasty  and  superficial  judgments  appears  in 
all  his  writings.  A  certain  carelessness  about  facts  is  characteristic 
of  his  books  of  travel.  '  Topical  accuracy '  Mr.  Paul  admits  to  be 
somewhat  lacking  in  Oceana,  and  of  the  English  in  the  West  Indies  we 
are  told  that  '  few  men  of  letters  have  been  less  capable  of  producing 
a  trustworthy  guide  book  '  (pp.  351,  360). 

So  again  in  his  biography  of  Lord  Beaconsfield, 

he  shows  sometimes  an  indifference  to  dry  details,  as  when  he  makes  Glad- 
stone dissolve  parliament  in  1873,  innnediately  after  his  defeat  on  the  Irish 
University  Bill,  and  represents  Eussia  as  having  by  her  own  act  repealed  the 
Black  Sea  clauses  in  the  treaty  of  Paris  (p.  371). 

With  regard  to  his  Life  and  Letters  of  Erasmus  an  able  critic  has  said  : 

Of  that  judicial  mind,  that  breadth  of  view,  that  philosophic  moderation, 
which  are  essential  characteristics  of  a  gi'eat  historian,  his  pages  present  no  trace. 
.  .  .  Nowhere  has  Mr.  Froude  more  felicitously  displayed  his  rare  literary  skill. 
But  nowhere  has  he  more  infehcitously  displayed  the  inaccuracy,  .  .  .  which 
was  his  besetting  sin.  The  meaning  of  the  Latin  is  constantly  missed. 
Quahfying  words  are  ignored.  Sometimes  things  are  attributed  to  Erasmus 
directly  opposite  to  what  he  really  wrote ;  sometimes  things  of  which  the 
original  presents  no  trace  at  all.  It  is  never  safe  to  assume  that  Erasmus  says 
what  Mr.  Froude  attributes  to  him.^ 

And  in  the  volume  on  Caesar,  which  Froude  thought  his  best  work,  Mr. 
Paul  is  obliged  to  own  that  *  an  agreeable  looseness  of  treatment  pervades 
the  book,'  that  Fronde's  representation  of  Caesar's  character  is  '  mislead- 
ing '  and  his  attack  on  Cicero's  '  disproved  by  dates,'  while  his  narrative 
of  Caesar's  times  is  rendered  unreal  by  '  a  forced  comparison  of  ancient 
with  modem  things  not  really  parallel '  (pp.  338-41).  Lord  Dufferin's 
verdict  sums  up  the  value  of  the  book  very  well.  '  It  is  interesting,  and 
forcibly  written,  but  one  feels  he  is  not  a  safe  guide  '  (p.  338). 

Now  this  is  exactly  the  feeling  which  Fronde's  History  of  England 
rouses  in  a  careful  reader.  We  admit  the  charm  of  the  style,  the  art 
with  which  the  facts  are  arranged,  the  dramatic  skiU  with  which  the 
actors  are  presented,  the  picturesqueness  and  vigour  of  the  narrative. 
These  qualities  make  a  man  a  great  writer,  but  they  do  not  make  him  a 
great  historian.  Mr.  Paul  claims  that  Froude  possessed,  in  addition  to 
these  qualities, 

the  indefatigable  diligence  of  the  bom  historian  (p.  113).  No  historian  has 
ever  been  more  diligent  than  Froude  was  in  reading  and  collating  manuscripts 

'  Qtiarterly  Review,  clxxx.  4,  January  1895. 
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(p.  98).  We  must  always  remember  that  he  used  more  original  matter  than 
any  other  modern  historian  (p.  198). 

The  praise  of  Froude's  industry  is  well  deserved,  but  the  claim  based 
upon  it  is  absurdly  exaggerated.  The  number  of  manuscripts  an  his- 
torian can  employ  is  determined  by  the  period  he  chooses  for  study,  and 
the  more  modern  the  period  the  more  documents  he  has  at  his  disposal. 
The  important  question  is  the  thoroughness  with  which  he  examines  the 
available  documents,  the  skill  with  which  he  extracts  the  information 
they  supply,  and  the  faithfulness  with  which  he  states  their  contents. 
Tried  by  this  last  test  Froude  is  very  unsatisfactory.  Mr.  Paul  is 
obliged  to  admit  that  he  '  had  a  method  of  treating  documents  which  is 
open  to  animadversion,'  and  that,  in  general,  '  misquotation  was  a  too 
frequent  habit  with  him  '  (pp.  83, 157).  Other  critics  have  put  the  matter 
still  more  plainly.  '  I  have  found  Mr.  Froude  often  in  error,'  writes  Mr. 
Lang ;  '  often,  as  I  think,  misunderstanding,  misquoting,  omitting,  and 
even  adding.'  It  is  not  a  question  of  Froude's  honesty,  which  Mr.  Lang 
rightly  admits,  but  of  his  trustworthiness,  and  the  friendly  critic  con- 
cludes by  saying  that  few  historians  or  none  of  Mr.  Froude's  merit  have 
been  so  fallible  (pp.  421-2).  In  the  series  of  articles  which  M.  Louis 
Wiesener  devoted  to  the  portion  of  Froude's  history  which  deals  with 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  he  begins  his  examination  of  it  by  a  protest  against 
Froude's  treatment  of  his  authorities. 

Ses  citations,  dont  la  richesse  eblouit  au  premier  aspect,  autant  qu'elle  parait 
imposer  la  confiance,  ne  sont  pas  fideles.  Nous  les  avons  verifiees  le  plus  pos- 
sible, soit  dans  les  collections  ou  les  pieces  originales  ont  ete  publiees  integrale- 
ment,  soit  au  Eecord  Office  meme  ;  et  nous  ne  revenons  pas  d'etonnement  sur 
les  libertes  extremes  que  M.  Froude  se  permet  avec  les  textes.* 

If  we  add  to  the  errors  resulting  from  this  excessive  freedom  in  the 
treatment  of  documents  those  which  were  simply  the  result  of  careless- 
ness, the  total  diminishes  very  considerably  the  value  of  Froude's  history. 
It  seems  evident  that  Froude  after  he  had  written  his  narrative  did  not 
test  its  accuracy  by  once  more  comparing  it  with  the  documents  upon 
which  he  had  originally  based  it.  When  it  came  to  the  re-examination 
of  his  own  statements  his  '  indefatigable  diligence  '  gave  out.  *  I  acknow- 
ledge,' wrote  Froude  to  Skelton  in  1870,  '  to  five  real  mistakes  in  the 
whole  book,  and  about  twenty  trifling  slips,  .  .  .  and  that  is  all  that  the 
utmost  malignity  has  discovered '  (p.  171).  This  almost  amounts  to  a 
claim  to  impeccability,  since  the  most  careful  historian  writing  a  narra- 
tive which  fills  twelve  volumes  and  covers  a  period  of  sixty  years  must 
inevitably  make  many  more  mistakes  than  this.  But  the  fact  is  that  in 
spite  of  the  '  burning  zeal  for  truth  ...  in  all  matters,  great  and  small,' 
which  his  biographer  attributes  to  him  (pp.  167,  186),  he  never  properly 
revised  and  corrected  his  history  by  the  light  of  the  criticisms  which  it 
called  forth  and  the  new  researches  which  followed  its  publication. 

Admitting  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  errors  in  the  twelve 
volumes  we  have  to  ask  how  far  they  diminish  the  value  of  the  whole  work. 

That  he  was  not  always  accurate  in  detail  is  notorious.  Accuracy  is  a 
question  of  degree.  .  .  .  An  historian  must  be  judged  not  by  the  number  of 


^  '  Marie  Stuart  et  ses  derniers  Historians,'  in  the   Bevue  des  Qiiestions  Histo- 
riciues,  1868,  iv.  394. 
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slips  he  has  made  in  names  and  dates,  but  by  the  general  conformity  of  his  re- 
presentation with  the  object  (p.  93). 

This  is  true,  but  unhappily  Froude's  bias  prevented  him  from  seeing 
the  object  exactly  as  it  was  or  representing  it  exactly  as  it  was.  '  He  was 
an  advocate  rather  than  a  judge,'  as  Mr.  Paul  justly  observes  (p.  92). 
His  first  four  volumes  are  '  an  eloquent  indictment  of  ultramontanism  ' 
(p.  103).  But  an  historian  should  not  be  an  advocate  and  a  history 
should  not  be  an  indictment.  Froude  had  to  treat  of  a  period  and  a 
problem  which  more  than  all  others  required  a  sober  judgment,  an 
unprejudiced  mind,  and  the  power  to  sift  as  well  as  the  industry  to  col- 
lect evidence.  Because  he  did  not  possess  these  qualities  his  history 
never  obtained  among  scholars  the  reputation  it  secured  with  the  public 
in  general.  A. 

•       Contemporary  France.    By  Gabriel  Hanotaux. 
Vol.  n.     Translated  from  the  French.     (London:  A.  Constable.     1905.) 

M.  Hanotaux's  second  volume  contains  the  history  of  the  ministry  of 
the  duke  of  Broglie  from  May  1873  to  May  1874,  of  the  administration 
which  was  raised  to  power  by  the  Assembly  to  save  the  country  from  the 
definite  establishment  of  a  republic  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  restora- 
tion of  monarchy.  The  liberation  of  the  territory,  the  reconstitution  of 
France,  the  adroit  policy  which  half  committed  a  royalist  chamber  to  the 
recognition  of  a  republic  afford  a  theme  more  attractive  than  the  some- 
what wearisome  intrigues  and  negotiations  which  were  baffled  by  the 
honesty  of  the  pretender.  Nor  does  the  chilling  respectability  of  the 
duke  of  Broglie  or  the  military  virtue  of  MacMahon  compare  in  interest 
with  the  half  patriotic,  half  egotistic  pertinacity,  the  irrepressible  buoyancy, 
the  disconcerting  versatility  of  M.  Thiers.  Nor,  although  he  has  had 
exceptional  opportunities  for  obtaining  information,  does  M.  Hanotaux 
add  much  to  what  was  already  known  about  the  events  of  the  year  sub- 
sequent to  the  fall  of  M.  Thiers.  But  though  the  story  may  not  be  new 
it  is  told  with  point  and  vigour  as  well  as  with  praiseworthy  impartiality. 
M.  Hanotaux  points  out  very  clearly  how  fundamentally  and  irrecon- 
<;ilably  the  groups  of  the  Eight  were  divided.  They  were  held  together 
by  one  positive  and  one  negative  principle,  devotion  to  Catholicism  and 
fear  of  democracy.  They  could  only  agree  by  ignoring  their  differences, 
with  a  tacit  determination  to  fight  them  out  at  a  more  convenient  season. 
The  legitimists  were  bitterly  disappointed  that  the  count  of  Chambord 
refused  the  crown  on  the  equivocal  terms  which  were  proposed  to  him. 
M.  Hanotaux  generously  refrains  from  pointing  out  that  they  either  did 
not  understand  or  were  willing  to  pocket  their  principles.  Their  prince 
was  more  logical  and  more  honest.  But,  knowing  him,  how  could  the 
royalist  committee  believe  that  he  would  consent  to  owe  his  crown  to  the 
'  constituent  rights  of  the  assembly '  ?  Had  he  not  said  that  he  was 
■either  a  king  by  indefeasible  divine  right  or  only  a  stout  man  with  a 
limp  ;  that  he  would  never  be  a  mere  candidate  among  others  for  a  revolu- 
tionary throne  ? 

M.  Hanotaux  devotes  an  interesting  chapter  to  the  social  and  economic 
recovery  of  France  from  the  effects  of  the  war  and  to  an  analysis  of  the 
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character  of  the  new  democracy.  What,  by  the  way,  does  he  mean  when 
he  says  (p.  700)  that  the  physiocratic  tradition  was  the  antithesis  of  free 
trade?  Does  he  forget  that  the  physiocrats  first  used  the  formula 
laissez  faire  et  laissez  passer,  that  they  were  the  opponents  of  the  restric- 
tions on  the  corn  trade,  the  precursors  and  allies  of  Adam  Smith  ?  The 
three  concluding  chapters,  dealing  with  literature,  science,  and  philosophy 
immediately  before  and  after  1870,  are  disappointing.  Too  many  names 
are  mentioned.  In  spite  of  sententious  generalisations  and  some  sugges- 
tive appreciations  we  are  too  often  reminded  of  an  educational  manual. 
We  are  sometimes  disposed  to  think  that  M.  Hanotaux  by  seeking  to  be 
profound  becomes  obscure,  as,  for  instance,  when  we  are  told  that  *  imperial 
realism,  an  offspring  of  positivism,  itself  the  issue  of  philosophism,  took 
up  the  work  of  universalism  and  propaganda.  .  .  .  This  was  a  singular 
and  confused  period  when  equilibrium,  seeking  to  establish  itself,  was 
suddenly  lost  in  servitude,  in  glory,  and  in  defeat.'  But  want  of  skill  on 
the  part  of  the  translator  is  probably  the  cause  of  the  obscurity  of  this 
and  of  many  similar  passages.  Yet  he  has  performed  his  task  far  better 
than  in  the  previous  volume,  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  pregnant 
and  spasmodically  emphatic  style  of  M.  Hanotaux  is  one  very  difficult  to 
translate  into  clear  and  idiomatic  English.  But  it  is  always  possible  to 
write  grammatical  sentences  and  not  to  use  words  which  are  not  English, 
such  as  *  legitimity  '  and  '  perennity,'  '  transaction '  in  the  sense  of  '  com- 
promise,' and  '  closured '  for  '  closed.'  P.  F,  Willeet. 

The  Church  Plate  of  Pembrokeshire.  To  which  is  [sic]  added  the 
Chantry  Certificates  relating  to  the  County  of  Pembroke  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  2  Ed.  VI  (1548) ;  Extracts  from  the  Eeturns  of  Church 
Goods  in  6  &  7  Ed.  VI  (1552-1553) ;  and  Notes  on  the  Dedications  of 
Pembrokeshire  Churches.  By  J.  T.  Evans.  (London  :  W.  H.  Roberts. 
1905.) 

No  branch  of  archaeology  is  more  deserving  of  treatment  on  local  lines 
than  old  silver  work,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  another  step  made  in  the 
work  of  cataloguing  under  county  or  diocese  the  sacred  vessels  belonging 
to  our  churches.  The  county  of  Pembroke  suffered  severely  at  the 
Reformation.  The  series  of  injunctions  issued  in  the  second  and  third 
quarters  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  duly  obeyed,  and  no  piece  *  pro- 
faned by  use  at  mass '  is  now  to  be  found.  Medieval  art  is  represented 
only  by  two  sepulchral  chalices,  from  the  graves  of  bishops.  Even  the 
patens,  which  were  so  often  preserved  when  the  chalices  were  melted 
down,  have  been  destroyed  or  have  been  so  entirely  altered  that  no 
instance  here  remains  of  what  is  occasionally  met  with  elsewhere — a 
paten  of  Elizabethan  form  and  with  the  mark  of  an  Elizabethan  maker, 
but  with  the  medieval  design,  such  as  the  Hand  of  God  or  the  Vemicle, 
not  quite  obliterated  by  the  smith's  hammer.  On  the  other  hand  there 
is  a  fine  show  of  Elizabethan  *  cups  *  (a  word  which  we  venture  to  think 
conveniently  distinguishes  them  from  pre-Reformation  'chalices,'  and  is 
not  entirely  devoid  of  authority),  though  unfortunately  many  have  lost 
their  cover-patens.  None  of  these  pieces  are  hall-marked,  but  that  is  not 
surprising.     A  large  proportion  of  them  bear  a  maker's  mark  of  a  truly 
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remarkable  type,  not  given  by  Cripps  and  quite  unlike  any  mark  to  be 
found  in  his  great  work  or  any  we  have  ever  seen.  It  consists  of  '  four 
oval-shaped  objects  '  placed  side  by  side.  *  The  mark  is  said  to  be  common 
throughout  the  diocese  of  St.  Davids,'  and  is  evidently  that  of  a  local 
craftsman  ;  the  earliest  dated  piece  on  which  it  occm's  is  of  1574  and  the 
latest  of  1587.  The  Elizabethan  cups  generally  are  of  the  usual  pattern, 
and  have  the  usual  inscription  in  large  Roman  characters  round  the 
bowl,  but  in  Latin :  pocvlvm  eclesie  de  lanvayr  nantye  gove  ;  or, 

POCVLVM   ECCLESIAE    PAROCHIALIS   DE    PWLLCEOCHAN,  instead  of  the  FOR 

THE  TOWN  OF  .  .  .  found  in  some  other  districts. 

The  later  pieces,  a  selection  of  which,  together  with  some  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan vessels,  are  illustrated  by  excellent  photographic  reproductions, 
are,  to  say  the  least,  ordinary.  The  author,  however,  does  not  confine 
his  attentions  to  the  works  of  high  art.  Very  properly  every  vessel  is 
briefly  but  fully  described,  its  dimensions  and  weight  are  given,  and  in 
the  notices  of  the  makers'  marks  frequent  reference  is  made  to  the  long 
list  in  Old  English  Plate.  In  this  connexion  we  may  perhaps  be 
allowed  to  make  a  practical  suggestion.  In  what  is  primarily  a  Ipok  of 
reference  we  think  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  have  these  statistics 
given  concisely  before  the  general  description,  putting  the  date  first  of  all. 

Mr.  Evans  gives,  of  course,  all  inscriptions  in  full  and  notices  of 
donors,  quotes  extracts  from  parish  records,  blazons,  and,  where  possible, 
identifies  the  coats  of  arms,  and  gives  exact  references  to  his  authorities. 
Here  and  there  he  is  not  afraid  to  wander — in  a  footnote — beyond  the 
subject  immediately  in  hand,  as  in  his  remarks  on  preserving  the  old 
dedications  of  churches  to  Welsh  saints.  There  is  a  good  introduction, 
which  might  perhaps  be  just  a  little  less  general ;  there  is  a  brief 
appendix,  and  a  good  index.  In  fine,  The  Church  Plate  of  Pembroke- 
shire is  a  very  good  piece  of  work.  T.  D.  Atkinson. 

The  Origin  and  Infliience  of  the  Thoroughbred  Horse. 
By  William  Ridge  way,  MA.     (Cambridge  :  University  Press.     1905.) 

The  new  volume  of  the  Cambridge  Biological  Series,  though  not  in  fact 
historical  in  the  sense  of  those  books  that  for  the  most  part  are  here  under 
review,  none  the  less  provides  a  notable  summary  of  all  that  is  known  of 
the  horse  in  history.  The  work  covers  much  ground,  and  Professor 
Ridgeway  finally  propounds  a  new  theory.  He  begins  very  naturally  with 
the  American  ancestors  of  the  horse,  tracing  the  chain  of  descent  from 
the  curious  tapir-like  forefather  who,  flourishing  in  the  Tertiary  period, 
was  three-toed  on  the  hind  leg  and  four-toed  in  front,  being  one  of  the 
primeval  perissodactyles.  From  these  came  the  sixteen  species  or  sub- 
species of  existing  equidae,  the  horses,  asses,  and  diverse  zebras  which  are 
described  by  Professor  Ridgeway  in  his  introductory  chapter.  Of  the 
sixteen,  however,  one  species  has  unluckily  now  ceased  to  exist,  the 
quagga,  by  all  accounts  the  best  adapted  for  domestication  of  the  striped 
equidae  of  Africa,  and  which  until  half  a  century  ago  still  roamed  in 
immense  herds  over  the  plains  to  the  north  of  Cape  Colony.  How  great 
is  the  loss  we  have  sustained  in  the  extinction  of  the  quagga  Professor 
■i  Ridgeway  takes  occasion  to  point  out,  noting  that  while  on  the  one  hand 
'  it  was  very  easily  tamed,  it  was  also  by  nature  watchful,  and  hence  acted 
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as  a  guard  to  the  herds  among  which  it  lived  against  the  attacks  of  lions 
and  other  wild  beasts ;  and  he  adds — 

Its  extinction,  therefore,  is  all  the  more  deplorable,  and  indeed  no  words  can 
fitly  characterise  the  stupidity  of  the  Dutch  and  English  colonists,  who,  though 
dependent  for  locomotion  on  horses  and  oxen,  and  frequently  living  in  areas 
rendered  deadly  to  domestic  horses  and  cattle  by  the  ravages  of  the  tsetse  fly 
and  horse  sickness  .  .  .  and  though  they  had  in  the  quagga  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  a  native  horse,  immune  from  the  attacks  of  pests  so  deadly  to  European 
horses,  and  able  to  thrive  on  the  unkindly  herbage  of  the  veldt,  thought  only  of 
its  extermination. 

Coming  to  the  horse  proper  Professor  Eidgeway  passes  in  review  all 
available  evidence  as  to  the  various  breeds  in  prehistoric  and  historic 
times,  beginning  with  the  celebrated  wild  horse  of  Upper  Asia,  discovered 
by  Prejvalsky ;  and,  in  brief,  the  conclusion  of  a  very  long  argument  is 
that  this  is  not  the  ancestor  of  the  thoroughbred.  Next,  according  to  our 
author,  history  shows  that  the  Arabs  did  not  become  possessed  of  horses 
till  after  the  Christian  era,  while  'at  some  date  not  long  prior  to  1500 
B.C.  the  kings  of  the  eighteenth  Egyptian  dynasty  were  already  in  posses- 
sion of  horses  of  a  type  completely  different  in  shape,  colour,  and  manner 
of  carrying  their  tails  from  the  Asiatic  horses.'  In  place  of  Asia,  or 
Arabia,  the  origin  of  these  horses  is  to  be  sought  for  in  Libya,  according 
to  Professor  Eidgeway,  who  adduces  an  array  of  evidence  to  show  that 
from  the  age  of  the  Greek  legends,  when  Pegasus,  the  fabled  winged  steed, 
was  said  to  have  been  born  in  Libya,  and  from  Eoman  days,  when  the 
Libyan  horse  was  the  fleetest  in  the  circus,  down  to  the  present  times, 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Libyan  strain  are  the  important  factor  in  the  Arab 
thoroughbred,  as  in  the  Barbs,  from  which  modern  racehorses  derive  their 
blood.  To  criticise  Professor  Eidgeway  justly  would  involve  an  examina- 
tion of  his  evidence  point  by  point,  which  is  beyond  the  scope  of  a  review. 
His  novel  case  is  '  well  documented,'  and  numerous  illustrations  through- 
out the  work  add  vividness  to  his  descriptions.  On  the  other  hand  it  may 
be  pointed  out  that  this  long  argument  would  gain  greatly  if  the  book 
were  divided  up  into  shorter  chapters,  each  with  its  due  table  of  contents. 
Chapter  iii.,  *  The  Horse  of  Prehistoric  and  Historic  Times,'  running  from 
p.  82  to  p.  425,  is  anomalous  ;  and  an  index,  though  very  useful,  does  not 
make  complete  amends.  In  a  concluding  chapter,  on  the  *  Development 
of  Equitation,'  Professor  Eidgeway  gives  an  interesting  account,  from  the 
archaeological  point  of  view,  of  the  various  means  by  which  man  from 
early  historic  times  has  compassed  the  breaking  in,  riding,  and  driving  of 
horses.  G.  Le  Strange. 

Pre-Malthusian  Doctrines  of  Population :  a  Study  in  the  History  of 
Economic  Theory.  By  Charles  E.  Stangeland,  Ph.D.  (New 
York :  Columbia  University  Press.     1904.) 

Dr.  Stangeland' s  study  is  very  thorough.  He  treats  of  the  doctrines 
before  Malthus  in  order  of  time,  under  eight  classes.  There  is  first  the 
attitude  of  primitive  man,  the  simple  veneration  of  natural  powers. 
There  is  the  Greek  view  that  these  natural  powers  are  to  be  controlled 
for  the  ends  of  the  city  state.  Third  comes  the  Eoman  policy  of 
encouraging  population  in  order  to  expand  empire.     Then  we  have  the 
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ecclesiastical  preference  of  celibacy  in  the  middle  ages,  the  revival  of  the 
Greek  view  by  the  humanists,  and  of  the  Roman  encouragement  of  mar- 
riage by  the  Reformers  for  naive  optimistic  reasons,  supported  by  the 
mercantile  writers  from  distincter  reasons  of  national  policy.  Last  of  all 
comes  the  scientific  study  of  the  subject,  sine  ira  et  studio,  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  Dr.  Stangeland  does  not  commit  himself  to  the 
opinion  of  some  writers  that  population  is  the  subject  of  a  science  by 
itself  (p.  13) ;  and,  indeed,  if  we  are  to  have  a  science  of  population  we 
might  as  well  have  a  science  of  rent  or  a  science  of  wages.  Without 
making  a  science  of  it  by  itself,  we  may  find  a  broad  enough  field 
in  this  subject  of  population  to  reward  labour  exclusively  spent 
upon  it,  whether  in  economics,  statistics,  history,  or  all  of  them  together. 
In  Dr.  Stangeland's  case  it  is  labour  well  bestowed.  His  survey  of  the 
history  of  what  has  been  written  and  believed  in  the  matter,  with 
incidental  discussion  of  principles,  will  be  very  useful  to  students.  In 
regard  to  the  earlier  periods  there  was  least  room  for  fresh  work.  In 
regard  to  the  middle  ages  perhaps  something  might  have  been  said  about 
the  actual  effect  of  the  church's  teaching.  Writers  like  Mr.  John  M. 
Robertson  have  rightly  pointed  out  that  there  is  no  reason  in  principle 
to  expect  a  slackening  of  population  to  proceed  from  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy,  and  historians  must  show  us,  if  they  can,  whether  without 
censuses  such  an  effect  was  observed  as  a  matter  of  fact.  The  de- 
population of  Spain  was  perhaps  more  closely  connected  with  bad 
agriculture  and  taxation  than  with  the  monks.  Dr.  Stangeland 
might  fairly  answer  that  to  enter  into  such  discussions  he  would  have 
needed  several  volumes.  Even  in  the  latter  part  of  the  book,  where  he 
is  among  writers  like  Hume  and  Siissmilch,  who  have  not  only  views  but 
arguments,  he  contents  himself  with  stating  their  case  as  they  stated  it, 
and  usually  in  their  own  words.  *  The  fifty  years  intervening  between 
the  first  appearance  of  the  Esprit  cles  Lois  and  the  first  edition  of  the 
Essay  on  Population  gave  birth  to  a  literature  on  population  more 
extensive  and  more  thorough  than  all  previous  writings  on  the  subject ' 
and  containing  the  germ  of  *  the  modern  doctrine '  (p.  224) — namely, '  that 
population  tends  to  increase  more  rapidly  than  the  food  supply '  (p.  353). 
It  is  not  quite  clear  from  Dr.  Stangeland's  concluding  words  whether  he 
himself  holds  any  definite  theory  or  not.  He  contends  that  *  the  pro- 
blems of  population  as  well  as  the  doctrines  relating  to  them  vary,  and 
must  be  understood  largely  in  the  light  of  existing  circumstances ' 
(p.  355).  Surely  a  new  theory  for  every  new  set  of  facts  would  either  be 
no  theory  at  all,  having  by  definition  no  generality  in  it ;  or  else  it  would 
simply  be  a  new  application  of  an  already  established  general  principle,  a 
theory  worthy  of  the  name  and  not  a  time-server,  of  the  sort  described. 
Misprints  in  addition  to  those  corrected  in  the  '  Errata '  may  be  found  on 
pp.  29,  36,  37,  61,  81,  97,  99,  170 ;  the  last  (the  omission  of  potentia 
from  Spinoza's  sentence  in  line  11)  is  the  only  troublesome  one. 
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The  first  volume  of  M.  Alfred  d'Hoop's  Inventaire  general  des 
Archives  EccUsiastiques  de  Brabant  (Brussels :  Weissenbruch.  1905), 
forming  one  of  the  series  of  lists  of  Belgian  state  archives,  deals  with  the 
collegiate  churches  of  the  duchy  of  Brabant,  viz.  Aerschot,  Anderlecht, 
Brussels,  Diest  (2),  Leau,  Louvain  (2),  Nivelles,  and  Tirlemont.  Incom- 
plete as  the  compiler  considers  the  ecclesiastical  archives  of  Belgium,  they 
are  abundant  enough  to  excite  the  envy  of  English  students,  since  the 
dissolution  of  the  religious  communities  did  not  take  place  until  1796, 
and  their  archives  became  for  the  most  part  public  property,  while  in 
this  country  the  great  bulk  of  such  documents  fell  into  private  hands. 
A  glance  at  Dugdalo's  Monasticon  is  enough  to  show  how  difficult  it  is  to 
obtain  materials  for  the  history  of  many  of  our  religious  houses,  whereas 
M.  d'Hoop  is  enabled  to  prefix  to  each  of  his  long  inventories  an 
interesting  sketch  of  the  foundation  with  which  it  deals.  Belgium,  how- 
ever, like  other  countries,  has  suffered  from  unscientific  record-keeping. 
The  documents  in  the  pubhc  archives  were  not  permitted  to  remain  in 
their  natural  groups. 

On  retira  (says  M.  d'Hoop)  successivement  les  cartulaires,  les  obituaires,  les 
chartriers  et  les  comptes  des  eglises  et  des  tables  du  Saint-Esprit,  pour  en  con- 
stituer  autant  de  fonds  distincts  .  .  .  Ce  mode  de  subdivision  k  outrance 
aboutit  au  resultat  deplorable  de  subordonner  la  reussite  eventuelle  de  toute 
recherche  k  I'examen  de  quatre  ou  cinq  collections  differentes,  n'ayant  entre 
elles  aucune  affinite  de  classement. 

No  more  trenchant  criticism  could  be  meted  out  to  that  system  of 
classifying  documents  by  their  form  rather  than  by  their  functional  rela- 
tions of  which  the  French  archives  departementales  afford  a  convenient 
though  not  a  typical  example.  M.  d'Hoop's  volume  shows  us  what  is 
being  done  in  Belgium  to  remedy  that  initial  error.  In  each  case  he 
gives  a  list  of  the  documents  to  be  found  (1)  in  the  state  archives, 
(2)  at  the  church  itself,  (3)  at  the  archbishopric,  (4)  in  the  communal 
archives  (if  any).  The  documents  in  the  state  archives  are  being  re- 
classed  on  the  principle  of  keeping  each  foundation  separate,  and  a  com- 
plete key  to  the  old  references  is  being  prepared.  We  do  not,  of  course, 
know  in  how  many  cases  the  source  of  a  given  document  can  no  longer 
be  traced,  but  we  may  congratulate  the  Belgian  governmentjon  making  an 
important  step  in  the  direction  of  common-sense  record-keeping.       E. 
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In  1902  the  Hessian  Folklore  Society  commemorated  its  foundation 
by  the  publication  of  the  inaugural  address  of  Professor  Albert  Dieterich^ 
Ueber  Wesen  uiid  Ziele  der  Volkskunde,  together  with  a  reprinted  essay 
by  the  late  Professor  Hermann  Usener  Ueber  vergleichende  Sitten-  und 
Bechtsgeschichte  {Sonderabdruck  aus  den  Hessischen  Bldtternfilr  Volks- 
kunde, i.  3.  Leipzig :  Teubner).  The  former  points  out  very  clearly, 
what  is  too  often  forgotten  by  collectors  of  folklore,  that  the  ultimate 
view  of  all  such  study  is  to  illustrate  from  custom,  legend,  and  popular 
belief  certain  broad  aspects  of  the  mental  activity  of  mankind,  and  in 
particular  to  interpret,  to  those  who  have  grown  up  under  the  full 
influence  of  modern  European  culture,  the  modes  of  thought  and  belief 
of  their  contemporaries  and  neighbours  who  have  not.  This  practical 
value  of  a  study  of  folklore,  as  a  link  between  classes  of  society  which 
are  only  too  apt  to  live  their  mental  lives  apart,  has  not  been  much 
dwelt  upon  by  English  writers,  perhaps  because  the  severance  of 
interests  here  is  less  marked  than  in  some  continental  countries.  At 
all  events  in  Germany,  where  the  systematic  study  of  folklore  hardly 
begins  earher  than  the  nineties,  Dr.  Dieterich  seems  to  hope  for  real 
results  in  this  direction.  In  the  case  of  civilised  peoples  the  studies 
which  constitute  '  philology '  (in  the  German  sense)  deal  with  those 
phenomena  of  language,  religion,  social  structure,  and  so  forth,  which 
have  detached  themselves,  historically,  as  the  creation  of  the  cultured 
classes,  fi'om  the  deeper-seated  life  of  the  majority.  Studied  out  of 
relation  to  this  popular  substratum,  the  higher  philology  loses  much  of 
its  meaning  and  risks  serious  error  ;  and  the  study  of  this  substratum  ia 
what  we  call '  folklore.'  The  effects,  on  the  higher  philology,  of  a  renewal 
of  acquaintance  with  the  materials  of  '  folklore '  are  illustrated  by 
the  revival  of  Germanic  philology  which  followed  the  rediscovery  of 
Germanic  folk-poetry  in  the  eighteenth  century ;  in  particular  Dr. 
Dieterich  sees  a  direct  influence  of  the  latter  upon  Wolf  in  the 
Prolegomena  ad  Homerum,  and  traces  a  connexion  between  the  publica- 
tion of  Percy's  Beliques  in  1765  and  that  of  Robert  Wood's  essay  on 
Homer  in  1769.  In  England  the  coinage  of  the  word  folklore  in  1846 
brought  about  a  regrettable  limitation  of  the  study,  which  is  only 
gradually  losing  force,  and  is  responsible  for  much  waste  of  industry  and 
division  of  forces ;  in  Germany  the  teaching  of  Grimm,  and  still  more 
of  Waitz,  was  based  on  a  broader  conception  of  what  in  England  used  to 
be  called  *  popular  antiquities ;  '  and  the  slow  growth  of  German  interest 
in  the  subject  must  be  attributed  to  other  causes,  not  least  to  the 
premature  enthusiasms  of  the  psychologists.  The  writer  adds  a  caution 
— not  unneeded  in  England  also — against  the  glorification  of  Volkskunde 
into  a  separate  department  of  knowledge.  It  is  rather  an  enlarged  field 
of  vision,  and  less  exclusive  treatment  of  the  subject-matter,  which  is  the 
distinction  of  the  Volkskundig  among  his  collaborators.  To  Dr.  Dieterich's 
suggestive  and  sensible  address  Dr.  Usener  adds  a  rich  series  of 
illustrations  of  the  contributions  of  the  folklore  method  in  the  domain 
of  classical  philology  and  antiquities.  J.  L.  M. 

M.  Platon's  French  translation  of  Professor  G.  SchmoUer's  Principes 
d'Economie  Politiqice  (2  vols.  Paris  :  Giard  et  Briere,  1905)  will  introduce 
to  many  English  historical  students  the  conception  of  his  subject  formed 
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by  the  most  prominent  and  distinguished  living  representative  of  the 
'  historical  school '  of  German  economists.  Of  the  vast  stores  of  erudi- 
tion amassed  by  Professor  Schmoller  during  his  long  and  honourable 
career  as  teacher  abundant  illustration  is  afforded  in  these  volumes.  But 
the  wide  range  of  his  knowledge  is  not  more  remarkable  than  the,certainty 
of  his  grasp  of  the  salient  characteristics,  and  the  acuteness  and  pro- 
fundity which  mark  his  perception  of  the  true  significance,  of  the  material 
which  he  has  thus  collected  with  such  indefatigable  industry.  He  now 
places  that  material  in  a  lucid  and  attractive  scheme  of  arrangement. 
Even  from  hostile  critics,  who  dissent  from  the  opinions  and  dislike  the 
methods  of  the  historical  school,  a  tribute  of  genuine  admiration  has 
been  extorted  by  the  brilliancy  with  which  Professor  Schmoller  has 
accomplished  the  task  which  he  has  set  himself ;  and  historical  students 
who  may  be  supposed  to  approach  the  work  in  a  more  sympathetic  and 
congenial  spirit  will  assuredly  not  be  disposed  to  stint  approval.  The 
volumes  before  us  are  only  an  instalment,  but  the  general  plan  on  which 
the  whole  treatise  is  conceived  is  plainly  shown,  and  this  alone  would 
suffice  to  demonstrate  how  large  and  novel  is  the  presentation  offered  of 
the  subject.  We  find  here  no  adoption,  but  on  the  contrary  a  distinct 
rejection,  of  the  familiar  division  of  treatises  on  economic  principles  into 
sections  dealing  with  production,  distribution,  exchange,  and,  possibly, 
consumption.  After  an  introduction  in  which  the  general  conception  of 
political  economy  and  its  fundamental  principles  are  set  forth  with  catholic 
inclusiveness  two  sections  follow,  treating  first  of  the  land,  of  the  races  of 
mankind,  of  the  movement  of  population,  and  of  the  development  of  the 
technical  methods  by  which  industry  has  been  conducted,  and  secondly  of 
the  constitution  of  society.  The  part  not  yet  translated  discusses  with 
similar  comprehensiveness  the  processes  of  exchange  and  of  distribution 
and  the  general  results  of  historical  development.  From  this  summary 
description  of  the  framework  within  which  Professor  Schmoller  has  set 
his  exposition  it  is  evident  how  essentially  it  differs  from  the  ordinary 
manuals  of  '  classical '  or  '  orthodox '  economists,  and  how  copious  is  the 
opportunity  which  it  affords  for  the  incorporation  of  material  in  which 
historians  cannot  fail  to  be  interested.  L.  L.  P. 

Dr.  Max  Schermann's  inaugural  dissertation  entitled  Der  erste  Puni- 
sche  Krieg  im  Lichte  der  Livianischen  Tradition  (Tubingen :  Laupp,  1905) 
is  a  sound  and  careful  piece  of  work.  It  is  not  the  author's  fault  if  the 
harvest  he  has  reaped  be  meagre.  He  himself  admits  that  we  can  only 
discover  fragments  and  vestiges  of  a  lost  epitome  on  which  the  extant 
Periochae  are  based,  and  can  never  hope  from  the  various  summaries 
preserved  to  reconstitute  the  work  of  Livy.  He  also  concludes  that  the 
Roman  annalists  from  whom  Livy  drew  are  of  little  or  no  historical  value 
compared  with  Polybius.  Hence  we  cannot  expect  to  find  many  grains  of 
historical  truth  amidst  the  chaff  of  tradition.  The  interest  therefore  of 
Dr.  Schermann's  work  lies  rather  in  its  critical  method  than  in  the  actual 
results  attained.  As  an  instance  we  may  cite  his  valuable  discussion  of 
the  story  of  Regulus  (pp.  91-99).  He  shows  us  how  the  tradition  grew, 
making  good  use  of  the  decisive  passage  in  Diodorus  (xxiv.  12).  Finally 
he  points  out  that  the  silence  of  Polybius  is  not  conclusive  against  the 
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fact  of  the  embassy,  since  in  his  summary  narrative  the  historian  might 
well  omit  fruitless  negotiations.  Dr.  Schermann  plausibly  suggests  that 
this  was  the  slender  foundation  of  fact  on  which  patriotism  built  up  the 
splendid  legend  of  Eegulus's  heroism.  W.  W.  H. 

In  TJie  Story  of  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter  in  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter, 
Borne,  by  H.  Forbes  Witherby  (London  :  Elliot  Stock,  1905),  we  find 
St.  Paul's  twice  spoken  of  as  '  within '  instead  of  without  the  walls, 
the  catacombs  of  St.  Agnes  are  confused  with  the  Coemiterium  Maius, 
half  a  mile  further  on,  and  S.  Maria  in  Domnica  is  called  S.  Maria, 
Domenica ;  and  on  the  evidence  of  one  picture  we  are  told  that  the 
church  of  S.  Crisogono  had  a  second  patron.  Wilpert's  work  on  the 
Catacombs  or  Richter  and  Miss  Taylor's  Golden  Age  of  Christian  Art 
would  have  prevented  some  of  the  errors  which  we  find  here.  From  a 
comparison  of  the  various  representations  of  a  chair  in  the  mosaics, 
frescoes,  and  churches  of  Rome,  an  attempt  is  made  to  trace  the  gradual 
expulsion  of  the  Saviour  from  his  throne  to  make  room  for  '  the  Woman  ' 
and  the  pope.  According  to  the  author  (p.  24)  the  mosaic  of  the  apse 
of  St.  Paul's  '  dates  from  about  the  fifth  century.  Parts  have  been  added 
later,  as,  for  example,  the  little  figure  crouching  at  Christ's  feet  is  Pope 
Honorius  III  (a.d.  1216-7).'  But  this  pope  died  in  1227,  and  the 
mosaic  is  entirely  thirteenth-century  work.  No  doubt,  according  to  the 
writer's  belief,  by  that  dark  and  ignorant  time  the  Saviour  had  long  been 
dethroned  in  Rome,  and  could  not  have  been  represented  as  seated  with 
an  open  Bible ;  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  transfer  to  this  mosaic  the 
date  which  belongs  to  the  one  over  the  triumphal  arch  of  the  same  basilica. 
On  the  next  mosaic  quoted,  that  over  the  arch  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore, 
traditionally  ascribed  to  the  fifth  century,  it  is  observed — 

Here  we  notice  the  absence  of  Christ  and  the  open  book,  and  observe 
in  their  stead  the  cross  and  a  sealed  book.  The  seat  once  filled  by  Christ 
is  being  prepared  for  another  occupant,  and  for  words  of  authority  other  than 
those  of  the  Scriptures  (p.  27). 

The  sealed  roll  and  the  visions  of  Isaiah  and  St.  John  the  Evangelist 
are  forgotten,  not  to  speak  of  the  symbolism  which  represents  Christ  by 
the  cross ;  at  any  rate  the  plausible  theory  of  Richter  and  Miss  Taylor 
that  we  have  here  a  representation  of  the  mercy  seat  may  be  set  against 
the  theory  here  maintained  that  the  throne  was  intended  for  Pope  Xystus, 
the  insertion  of  whose  name  beneath  it  refers,  of  course,  to  the  whole 
mosaic  which  he  set  up.  The  supposition  that  the  two  figures  seated  on 
one  throne  in  the  mosaic  of  the  apse  of  S.  Maria  in  Trastevere  are  not 
Christ  and  the  Virgin,  but  Christ  and  the  church,  is  founded  on  the 
inscriptions  from  the  Song  of  Solomon,  the  interpretation  of  which 
here  given  is  not  the  only  one  current  at  the  time  the  mosaic  was  set  up. 
It  is  a  pity  that  attention  was  not  paid  to  the  dedicatory  inscription  of 
Pope  Innocent  II  below  the  mosaic : 

Haec  in  honore  tuo  praefulgida  mater  honoris 
Eegia  divini  rutilat  fulgore  decoris. 

The  remarks  on  the  pictures  of  the  Virgin  enthroned  with  her  divine 
infant  (pp.  28,  36,  86)  deserve  no  comment.      From   the  frescoes  in 
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the  Vatican  library  the  writer  infers  that  of  the  three  chairs,  respec- 
tively of  the  Holy  Scripture,  of  the  imperial  and  the  ecclesiastical 
power,  the  first  and  second  were  gradually  ousted  by  the  third.  Now 
seventeenth-century  artists  could  place  a  cardinal  on  either  side  of  the 
presiding  bishop  at  the  first  council  of  Nicaea,  and  represent  the  church 
as  having  the  imperial  sword  at  her  disposal  at  the  third  Lateran  council, 
when  Frederick  I  was  her  bitter  foe ;  but  how  are  we  to  account  for 
the  absence  of  any  episcopal  chairs  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
general  councils,  and  for  the  fact  that  the  emperor's  chair  at  the  first  one, 
on  which  great  stress  is  laid  in  this  book,  is  placed  outside  the  council 
ring  ?  In  dealing  with  the  later  Latin  councils  the  writer  triumphantly 
points  to  the  disappearance  of  the  throne  for  the  Bible ;  these  councils, 
however,  are  depicted  as  being  held  not  before  an  altar  in  a  church, 
but  in  a  palace.  On  p.  70,  Libra  Sacra  (whatever  that  expression  may 
mean)  appears  in  place  of  the  words  Biblia  Sacra,  which  the  photograph 
supplied  clearly  reveals  on  the  book  on  the  pope's  knees.  We  need  say 
no  more  as  to  the  character  of  the  hurried  impressions  and  erroneous 
statements  contained  in  this  book.  H.  M.  B. 

The  edition  of  the  three  biographies  of  Abbot  Jonas  {lonae  Vitae  sanc- 
torum Columbani,  Vedastis,  lohannis)  in  the  Scriptores  Berum  Germani- 
carum  (Hanover :  Hahn,  1905),  by  the  distinguished  scholar  Dr.  Bruno 
Krusch,  to  whom  Merovingian  studies  are  so  deeply  indebted,  is  not,  so 
far  as  the  most  important  of  the  three,  the  '  Vita  Columbani,'  is  concerned, 
a  mere  reprint  of  his  edition  in  the  Scriptores  Berum  Merovingicarum. 
The  former  text  was  based  on  forty  manuscripts ;  this  is  founded  on  a 
study  of  120,  and  represents  immense  labour.  The  original  prooemium, 
including  the  discussion  of  the  Paschal  cycles,  is  reprinted,  but  con- 
siderably expanded.  The  '  Vita  Vedastis '  gives  Dr.  Krusch  an  opportunity 
of  rehandling  the  question  as  to  the  place  and  date  of  the  baptism  of 
Chlodwig,  though  the  passage  in  this  document  possesses,  as  he  had 
before  shown,  no  value.  Rightly  insisting  on  the  preponderant  importance 
of  the  evidence  of  the  oldest  authority,  Nicetius,  and  showing  (with  Pro- 
fessor Traube's  concurrence)  that  in  the  passage  of  that  bishop's  letter 
baptizare  se  sine  mora  promisit  Freher's  correction  permisit  must  be 
accepted  {promisit  will  not  construe),  he  maintains  his  view  that  Chlodwig 
was  baptised  at  Tours  ;  but  instead  of  deferring  the  event  to  508,  after  the 
Visigothic  war,  he  is  enabled  to  ascribe  it  to  the  received  date,  496,  by  means 
of  the  brilliant  conjecture  of  W.  Levison  that  Tours  at  that  time  was  a 
possession  of  the  Franks,  just  as  Bordeaux  was  two  years  later.  Although 
with  our  present  evidence  certainty  cannot  be  attained  this  seems  the  most 
probable  solution.  J.  B.  B. 

In  Flame-Bearers  of  Welsh  History  (Merthyr  Tydfil :  Welsh  Education 
Publishing  Company,  1905)  '  Owen  Rhoscomyl '  sets  forth  what  is  on  the 
face  of  it  a  patriotic  and  eloquent  popularisation  of  some  of  the  more 
heroic  aspects  of  medieval  Welsh  history.  It  demands  some  recognition 
here,  because  its  author  propounds  what  he  calls  a  '  formula '  by 
which  he  maintains  that  the  early  genealogies  may  be  used  to  throw 
a  large  amount  of  new  light  on  Welsh  history.  Nothing  but  good 
can  come  of  a  more  precise  interrogation  of  the  early  genealogies ;  but 
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unluckily  no  attempt  is  made  in  this  volume  to  explain,  in  a  detailed 
and  scientific  way,  what  the  precise  bearing  of  the  formula  is.  Until 
this  is  done  it  will  be,  perhaps,  prudent  to  imitate  the  reserve  shown  by 
Professors  Ehys  and  Meyer,  who  preface  the  book  with  somewhat  guarded 
recommendation,  and  join  with  the  hope  expressed  by  the  latter  that 
the  author  will  lay  his  researches  before  the  public  in  a  '  still  fuller 
manner.'  Meanwhile,  looking  at  his  facts  in  the  light  of  the  evidence 
already  before  us,  it  is,  perhaps,  permissible  to  wish  that  we  felt  so  sure 
of  any  fact  of  early  Welsh  history  as  he  feels  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
the  history  of  the  sons  of  Cunedda  and  similar  misty  personages  on 
the  threshold  of  history.  T.  F.  T. 

Dr.  Max  Gumplowicz's  dissertation  on  the  Leben  und  Schicksale 
Balduins,  Bisclwfs  von  Krusclnvitz,  1066-lldo  (Poaen  :  Jolowicz,  1902), 
indulges  in  a  license  of  conjecture  in  which  it  is  hard  to  follow  the  author. 
It  consists  of  an  attempt  to  identify  the  Baldwin  who  was  the  first  Latin 
annalist  of  Poland  with  two  other  Baldwins,  and  to  build  out  of  the  three  a 
single  and  remarkable  person.  Baldwin  the  annalist  of  Poland  is  argued 
to  be  the  same  man  as  Baldwin  of  Hainault,  a  crusader  during  the  first 
crusade,  and  again  as  Baldwin  the  archbishop  of  Pisa,  who  died  in  1145. 
It  is  suggested  that  Baldwin  of  Hainault  was  one  of  the  deserters  from 
the  first  crusade,  who  fled  to  Poland  and  became  Bishop  Baldwin,  and 
who  ultimately,  by  some  unknown  route,  came  to  Italy  and  became  arch- 
bishop of  Pisa  and  cardinal.  The  identification  of  Baldwin  of  Hainault 
with  Baldwin  of  Kruschwitz  is  unconvincing.  It  is  based  on  the 
internal  evidence  of  the  annals  of  the  Polish  bishop.  These,  it  is  argued, 
show  (1)  an  acquaintance  with  Troy  and  (2)  a  knowledge  of  sieges, 
which  imply  that  the  author  had  been  on  the  crusade.  But  (1)  the  allu- 
sion to  Troy  is  a  purple  patch  borrowed  from  some  poet,  whence  the 
phrase  in  palaciis  regum  et  principum  lustra  ferarum  et  cuhilia  secreta 
latent ;  (2)  the  annalist's  knowledge  of  sieges  (to  judge  by  the  passages 
quoted)  is  inferior  to  the  knowledge  of  siege  operations  shown  by  a  monk 
like  Richer.  It  is  an  especially  adventurous  idea  to  make  a  metaphor 
of  the  annalist,  comparing  the  starting  of  a  book  to  starting  on  an 
unknown  sea,  into  a  proof  that  Baldwin  of  Hainault  fled  from  Antioch 
by  sea.  On  p.  15  it  is  erroneously  said  that  the  author  of  the  Gesta 
Francorum  went  across  Hungary  with  Godfrey  of  Bouillon.  E.  B. 

The  Bern  manuscript  of  the  Liber  ad  Honorem  Aihgusti,  formerly  known 
as  the  Carmen  de  Motibus  Siculis,  of  Pietro  da  Eboli,  has  long  been 
famous  for  its  remarkable  series  of  miniatures  illustrating  the  history  of 
Sicily  from  the  time  of  Roger  II  to  that  of  the  emperor  Henry  VI.  They 
belong  apparently  to  the  year  1196  and  have  even  been  claimed  as  the 
work  of  Pietro  himself.  Only  a  few  of  them,  however,  have  been  hitherto 
reproduced,  and  those  by  obsolete  processes  ;  we  are,  therefore,  the  more 
grateful  to  Signor  G.  B.  Siragusa  for  supplying  finely  executed  photo- 
graphs of  the  entire  set  of  fifty-three  pictures,  in  a  folio  supplement  to 
the  Fonti  per  la  Storia  d'  Italia  (Rome,  1905).  The  subjects  have  been 
several  times  described,  most  fully  by  Siguor  Siragusa  himself  in  the 
Bullcttino  of  the  Institute,  vol.  xxv.  (1904).     One  plate,  no.  18,  is  given 
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in  duplicate,  showing  the  representation  of  the  death  of  Frederick  I,  first 
partly  concealed  by  a  band  of  ornamentation  and  secondly  after  this 
addition  was  in  places  removed  a  couple  of  years  ago.  F. 

Das  Tiroler  Voile  in  seinen  Weistiimern,  ein  Beitrag  zur  deutschen 
Kulturgeschichte,  by  Franz  Arens,  in  Professor  Lamprecht's  series  of 
•  Geschichtliche  Untersuchungen '  (Gotha  :  Perthes.  1904),  is  a  good 
supplement  to  Grimm's  Bechtsalterthilmer  and  an  introduction  to  a  rich 
province  of  customary  law,  the  Weisthilmer,  or  recorded  laws,  of  small 
German  communities,  the  publication  of  which  was  begun  by  Grimm 
in  1840.  The  Austrian  documents  have  been  undertaken  in  another 
series  by  the  Viennese  Academy :  vols.  ii.  to  v.,  edited  by  Zingerle, 
Inama-Sternegg,  and  Egger,  are  concerned  with  the  Tyrol,  and  from 
them  Herr  Arens  has  put  together  a  number  of  facts,  examples,  and 
inferences  to  form  a  kind  of  summary  of  the  Tyrolese  average  man. 
The  author  describes  his  work  as  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
German  Volksseele — a  term  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  find  an  English 
rendering.  It  is  not  for  this  Eeview  to  criticise  the  psychological  theory 
and  aim  of  the  book.  At  times  one  may  be  reminded  of  a  saying  of  a 
psychologist  (among  the  most  illustrious)  that  '  there  are  limits  to  the 
elaboration  of  the  obvious ; '  one  may  think  it  superfluous  to  go  to  these 
records  for  evidence  that  the  country  people  of  the  Tyrol  have  compara- 
tively little  sense  of  the  value  of  time,  and  in  their  religion  are  untroubled 
by  speculative  problems.  However  that  may  be,  the  book  is  a  most 
valuable  and  interesting  one  ;  and  if  it  does  not  profess  to  be  a  treatise 
on  the  history  of  these  local  laws  it  is  none  the  less  qualified  to  serve  as 
a  guide  to  them.  Jacob  Grimm,  writing  in  1839  for  the  first  instalment 
of  his  Weisthilmer,  expected  an  eager  reception  :  '  I  have  confidence  that 
the  public  will  come  to  this  fresh  fountain,  without  waiting  for  the 
finished  masonry  round  the  spring,  or  the  drinking-vessel  hung  ready 
for  the  traveller.'  But  at  the  close  of  his  working  days,  and  in  the  last 
volume  that  appeared  in  his  life-time,he  had  to  confess  to  a  feeling  of  dis- 
appointment. '  My  collection  has  not  been  warmly  welcomed,  and  few 
investigators  have  approached  these  sources.'  Since  Grimm  wrote  thus 
in  1862  the  Weisthilmer  have  not  been  neglected ;  but  the  difficulties 
increase  with  all  the  new  material.  The  very  interesting  descriptive  work 
before  us  will  help  to  make  the  approaches  less  fatiguing.  G. 

In  Le  Tournoi  de  Chauvency  en  1285  (Paris  :  Berger-Levrault,  1905) 
MM.  E.  Duvernoy  and  E.  Harmand  contribute  a  fifty-page  pamphlet 
which  throws  some  light  on  society  and  chivalry  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  current  conceptions  of  chivalrous  manners  are  so  exclusively  based 
upon  the  writings  of  the  very  end  of  the  middle  ages  that  this  treatise 
usefully  and  freshly  serves  the  good  purpose  of  setting  forth  the  fashion 
of  the  tournament  and  its  attendant  revels  as  practised  at  Chauvency-le- 
Chateau,  near  Montmedi,  by  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  north-east  of 
France  and  the  adjacent  imperial  lands  at  the  moment  when  Philip  the 
Bold  was  losing  his  life  and  army  on  the  Aragonese  crusade.  The  authors 
constantly  compare  their  poem  with  that  of  Sarrasin,  the  contemporary 
chronicler  of  the  tournament  at  Hem-sur-Somme  in  1278,  and  particularly 
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emphasise  the  high  level  of  artistic  appreciation  shown  in  the  courtly 
circles,  whose  relaxations  the  writer  James  Bretex  so  vividly  describes. 
On  p.  8  •  Martin  V  '  is  a  slip  for  '  Martm  IV.'  T.  F.  T. 

The  Office  of  an  English  Bishop  in  the  First  Half  of  the  Fourteenth 
Century,  by  Edith  A.  Lyle,  is  a  doctoral  thesis  of  the  miiversity  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  draws  mainly  from  printed  episcopal  registers  a  useful 
though  not  masterly  collection  of  details  illustrating  various  aspects  of 
episcopal  work  during  the  period  studied.  Some  sides  of  the  subject 
are  inadequately  treated,  and  there  is  notably  an  insufficient  account 
of  the  office  of  the  bishops'  official.  Miss  Lyle  or  her  printer  is  not 
always  very  strong  in  Latin,  and  there  are  a  regrettable  number  of 
misprints  or  misspellings  of  personal  and  place  names.  Until  the  work  is 
done  over  again  in  a  more  thoroughgoing  manner  this  pamphlet  may 
often  be  employed  with  advantage.  T.  F.  T. 

We  have  received  two  instalments  of  a  complete  edition  of  the  works 
of  Hus,  Magistri  loannis  Hus  Opera  omnia,  L  fasc.  1  and  II.  fasc.  1 
(Prag :  Bursik,  1903,  and  Vilimek,  no  date,  respectively).  The  former 
of  these,  edited  by  Wenzel  Flajshans,  contains  the  Expositio  Decalogi, 
printed  for  the  first  time,  with  an  introduction  somewhat  fuller  than  is 
merely  needed  for  Bohemia.  The  date  of  the  work  is  fixed  within  limits 
by  its  use  of  the  synodal  decrees  of  1349  for  Prag  and  by  references  to 
it  in  Stephan  von  Wilharticz's  Exposition  of  the  Ten  Commamlments ; 
other  data  fix  it  as  not  later  than  1414.  Comparisons  with  a  synod 
sermon  by  Hus  (1407),  and  with  his  first  Bohemian  work,  an  Exposition 
of  the  Ten  Commandments,  help  towards  the  closer  determination  of  date 
and  estabhsh  the  authorship.  The  textual  introduction  is  very  full.  The 
historical  and  national  importance  of  Hus  and  his  writings  must  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  their  literary  and  intellectual  value,  in 
which  respect  Hus  can  never  rank  high.  The  second  fasciculus  con- 
tains the  first  two  books  Sniper  IV.  Sententiarum,  edited  also  for  the 
first  time  by  Wenzel  Flajshans  and  Dr.  Marie  Kominkova.  This  has  a 
value  of  its  own.  The  second  volume  pubHshed  of  Denifle's  work  upon 
Luther  shows  by  its  criticisms  and  statements  how  much  has  yet  to  be 
done  before  the  thought  of  the  middle  ages  can  be  even  fairly  known  to 
us.  Publications  of  this  class,  although  their  interest  is  not  mainly 
historical,  have  therefore  special  importance  even  if  they  are  of  direct 
use  to  few.     The  editing  is  adequate  to  the  work  and  its  purpose. 

J.  P.  W. 

Die  Wittenberger  Artikelvon  1586  by  Professor  Georg  Mentz  (Quellen- 
schriften  zur  Geschichte  des  Protestantismus,  ii.  Leipzig :  Bohme,  1905) 
is  a  careful  edition,  from  the  Weimar  archives,  of  the  articles  drawn  up  by 
Melanchthon  on  the  one  hand  and  by  Edward  Foxe,  bishop  of  Hereford 
(not  Herford,  as  it  is  here  printed),  Nicholas  Heath  (misprinted  Heith), 
afterwards  archbishop  of  York,  and  Dr.  Barnes  on  the  other  at  Witten- 
berg in  1536.  They  were  part  of  an  attempt  at  a  modus  vivendi  between 
protestant  Germany  and  England,  and  they  represent,  as  Dr.  Mentz 
expresses  it,  the  furthest  concessions  the  Wittenberg  theologians  were 
prepared  to  make  um  ein  Land  wie  England  zu  gewinnen.    The  attempt 
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failed,  but  Dr.  Mentz  ascribes  to  these  articles,  which  are  little  more  than 
a  repetition  of  parts  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  an  important  influence 
on  the  Ten  Articles  of  1536,  on  the  conclusions  of  the  Anglo-Lutheran 
conference  of  1538,  and  thus  indirectly  upon  the  Forty-two  and  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles.  In  other  words,  he  would  attribute  to  these  articles  such 
Lutheranism  as  found  its  way  into  the  English  church.  He  relies  on  the 
fact  that  Edward  Foxe,  one  of  the  envoys  to  Germany,  also  laid  the  Ten 
Articles  before  convocation  in  1536,  and  he  assumes  that  Foxe  had  the 
chief  share  in  drawing  them  up.  Possibly,  but  only  in  his  capacity  as 
chaplain  to  Henry  VIII,  who  declared  that,  owing  to  the  contention  among 
the  prelates,  he  was  '  constrained  to  put  his  own  pen  to  the  book  and 
conceive  certain  articles.'  Again,  in  1538  the  king  intervened,  not  to 
accept  conclusions  based  upon  these  Wittenberg  articles,  but  to  confute 
them.  No  doubt  these  articles  illustrate  the  theology  to  which  Cranmer, 
Foxe,  and  others  were  inclined  in  1536  ;  but  Henry  VIII,  Tunstall,  and 
Gardiner  stood  in  the  way  of  their  acceptance,  and  by  the  time  that 
Cranmer  had  obtained  a  freer  hand  in  ecclesiastical  matters  his  Lutheran 
was  merging  into  a  Zwinglian  mood  and  the  prospect  of  a  Lutheran 
England  had  passed  away  for  ever.  Nevertheless  these  articles  have 
historic  importance,  and  Dr.  Mentz  has  done  useful  work  in  bringing 
them  to  light.  A.  F.  P. 

The  Pedigree  of  Hunter  of  Abbotshill  and  Barjarg  and  Cadet 
Families,  compiled  by  Andrew  Alexander  Hunter  (London  :  Stock,  1905), 
is  a  careful  work.  The  cadets  included  the  families  of  Hunter  of 
Bonnytoun  and  Doonholm,  Hunter-Blair  of  Blairquhan,  Hunter  of 
Auchterarder,  and  Hunter  of  Thurston.  Before  James  Hunter  of  Abbots- 
hill,  in  the  parish  of  Ayr,  who  received  a  charter  of  his  lands  in  1569, 
they  have  no  certain  ancestry,  but  the  preface  shows  that  there  is  little 
reason  to  doubt  the  tradition  that  James  belonged  to  the  family  of  Hunter 
of  Hunterston.  The  volume  contains  the  matriculations  of  arms,  the 
patent  of  the  Hunter-Blair  baronetcy  (1786),  and  reproductions  also 
of  the  family  portraits  and  book  plates.  A.  F.  S. 

In  his  second  series  of  Blake  Family  Becords  (London  :  Stock,  1905) 
Mr.  Martin  Blake  continues  his  catalogue  of  documents  connected  with 
this  old  Galway  family  from  1600  to  1700.  Of  all  provincial  boroughs 
in  Ireland  Galway  is  perhaps  already  the  town  whose  history  is  best 
known,  thanks  mainly  to  the  labours  of  Hardiman,  a  local  historian 
of  exceptional  competence.  It  now  bids  fair  to  become  the  town  and 
district  in  regard  to  whose  history  the  greatest  quantity  of  original 
documentary  material  has  been  made  available.  The  interest  of  Mr. 
Blake's  present  volume,  as  of  its  predecessor,  is,  of  course,  mainly  genea- 
logical. But  family  records  covering  an  extensive  period,  when  presented 
in  close  sequence,  have  an  obvious  value  in  relation  to  local  history. 
These  records  add  appreciably  to  our  comprehension  of  the  condition  of 
society  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  and  more  particularly  in  Galway,  in  a 
period  peculiarly  fruitful  of  social  change.  In  addition  to  the  family 
records  Mr.  Blake  prints  several  useful  appendices,  of  which  the  most 
interesting  is  his  account  of  the  fourteen  so-called  tribes  of  Galway. 
Those  who  possess  the  earlier  of  Mr.  Blake's  volumes  will  be  grateful  for 
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the  index  to  vol.  i.,  which  is  supplied  here,  but  it  is  a  little  perverse  to 
issue  vol.  ii.  unindexed.  "We  infer  from  this  omission  that  a  further 
volume  is  intended.  If  so,  we  hope  Mr.  Blake  will  include  in  it  an 
adequate  account  of  the  later  volumes  of  the  Galway  Corporation  Books, 
which  are  preserved  m  the  Queen's  College,  Galway,  and  cover  the  period 
from  1679  onward.  The  first  volume  of  these  records  has  been  printed 
by  Sir  John  Gilbert  {Hist.  Manuscripts  Comm.,  10th  Bep.  app.  part  v.), 
but  without  any  notice  of  the  contents  of  the  later  books.  C.  L.  F. 

In  his  preface  to  the  Life  of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  with  a  History  of  the 
Events  of  his  Time  (London :  Eveleigh  Nash,  1905),  Mr.  W.  H.  Ireland 
says, 'My  own  views  have  been  formed  from  the  study  of  original  documents. 
Later  histories  and  commentaries  thereon  I  have  not  read,  or  only  looked 
at  after  my  pages  were  composed,  in  order  to  see  if  they  have  cited  any 
authorities  not  already  consulted  by  me.'  The  result  of  this  method  of 
working  is  that  Mr.  Ireland  has  not  understood  the  significance  of  the 
original  authorities  he  has  consulted.  While  he  has  added  a  few  details 
about  Vane's  career  not  noticed  by  pre\ious  biographers  he  fails  to  under- 
stand Vane's  times  and  Vane's  relation  to  the  movements  in  which  he  took 
part.  If  he  had  made  more  use  of  Mr.  Gardiner's  History,  and  read  it 
before  writing  this  biography,  his  own  labour  would  have  been  more  pro- 
fitably employed.  There  are  many  minor  inaccuracies  in  the  book,  but 
its  main  defect  is  the  want  of  a  firm,  definite  outline,  which  is  due  to 
imperfect  comprehension  of  the  man  and  the  period.  C.  H.  F. 

Mr.  Philip  Sidney's  Headsman  of  Whitehall  (Edinburgh :  Morton,  1905) 
is  an  inquiry  into  the  question  of  the  identity  of  the  executioner  of  Charles  I, 
and  into  a  few  other  circumstances  connected  with  the  execution.  Mr. 
Sidney  has  two  great  defects  for  an  author  who  makes  researches  into 
minutiae  of  this  kind.  He  does  not  give  exact  references  to  his  authorities, 
though  he  quotes  considerable  extracts  from  them,  and  he  does  not  attempt 
to  estimate  their  value  critically.  For  instance,  he  accepts  as  genuine 
*  a  very  rare  tract  which  has  apparently  escaped  the  notice  of  all  Oliver 
Cromwell's  biographers,'  purporting  to  be  a  report  of  a  sermon  preached 
by  Cromwell  in  1649  (p.  76).  The  tract  is  an  ordinary  jen  d' esprit  of  the 
period,  and  similar  discourses  are  attributed  to  Hewson  and  other  pro- 
minent politicians  of  the  time.  The  curious  will  find  it  reprinted  in 
Park's  edition  of  the  Harleian  Miscellany,  iv.  176.  Nevertheless  in  con- 
cluding that  the  man  who  cut  off  the  king's  head  was  the  oflScial  execu- 
tioner of  the  period,  Richard  Brandon,  Mr.  Sidney  is  probably  correct. 
Professor  Masson,  who  discussed  the  point  in  \x\b  Life  of  Milton  (vi.  90-5), 
accepted  this  solution.  C.  H.  F. 

In  the  Archivio  storico  Siciliano,  N.S.,  xxx.  2,  3,  P.  Varvaro  deals 
with  the  literary  forgeries  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  in  particular  with 
the  career  of  Giuseppe  Vella  and  the  Arabic  manuscripts  which  he  fabri- 
cated. G. 

A  paper  in  the  Zeitschrift  des  historisclien  Vereins  fur  Nicdersaclisen, 
1905,  part  4,  by  Professor  F.  Frensdorflf,  on  the  Enghsh  princes,  the 
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future  dukes  of  Cumberland,  Sussex,  and  Cambridge,  in  Gottingen,  gives  a 
remarkably  complete  account  of  a  curious  episode  of  court  and  university 
history  in  the  period  immediately  preceding  or  contemporary  with  that  of 
the  French  Revolution,  which  was  also  the  final  period  of  Gottingen's 
eighteenth -century  greatness.  But  the  paper,  which  is  full  of  recondite 
learning,  both  historical  and  literary,  also  in  a  measure  fills  up  a  gap  in 
our  knowledge  of  the  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Hanover,  which 
were  far  more  varied  and  in  some  respects  more  intimate  than  is  usually 
supposed.  Its  introductory  section  bears  testimony  to  much  contempo- 
rary German  sympathy  with  Great  Britain  in  her  struggle  with  France 
and  the  American  colonies,  while  the  more  special  narrative,  apart  from 
the  information  it  conveys  as  to  the  training,  and  capacity  for  learning, 
of  the  future  king  of  Hanover  and  his  brothers,  throws  some  interesting 
side-lights  on  several  Gottingen  celebrities — Heyne  first  and  foremost, 
with  Putter,  Feder,  Spittler,  Schlozer  pere  et  fille,  and  many  others.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  among  these  is  to  be  found  Lichtenberg,  '  the  real 
link  between  Gottingen  and  the  English  court,'  and  it  might  almost  be 
added,  at  one  time  between  German  and  English  literary  life.  H. 

Mr.  Oscar  Browning's  Napoleon,  the  First  Phase  (London:  Lane, 
1905),  does  not  claim  to  be  more  than  a  summary  of  MM.  Chuquet  and 
Masson's  works  on  Napoleon's  early  years  ;  and  English  readers  who  are 
unable  to  read  French  with  facility  may  be  glad  of  the  handsome  and 
portable  volume  here  presented  to  them.  But  they  will  notice  that  Mr. 
Browning  suffers  to  some  extent  from  the  lues  Boswelliana.  Surely  it  is 
not  necessary  to  be  told  that  every  word  that  Napoleon  spoke  was  worth 
listening  to,  or  that  some  rather  ordinary  remarks  '  bear  the  mark  of  an 
intense  individuality '  (p.  144).  Nor,  again,  can  we  see  that  any 
particular  advantage  is  gained  by  claiming  for  Napoleon  an  extra- 
ordinarily high  moral  standard,  and,  indeed,  his  claim  to  greatness  does 
not  need  any  such  support.  The  English  letters,  printed  in  Appendix  II., 
give  an  account  of  the  siege  of  Toulon  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
allies  in  the  town,  but,  though  they  throw  no  light  whatever  on  the  part 
Napoleon  took  in  the  siege,  they  are  of  more  historical  value  than 
the  morbid  essay  on  suicide  and  the  very  unsavoury  dialogue  in  the 
Palais  Royal  which  appear  in  Appendix  I.  Like  the  verses  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  they  are  curious,  and  for  the  same  but  no  other  reason — namely 
that  a  genius  could  write  such  stuff.  L.  G.  W.  L. 

M.  Henri  Deherain's  book  on  L'Expajision  des  Boers  au  XIX' 
SUcle  (Paris:  Hachette,  1905)  is,  says  the  preface,  a  book  of  history 
and  nothing  more  ;  it  is  an  investigation  into  the  origins  of  Boer  nation- 
ality, based  on  the  examination  of  documents.  The  book  is,  in  fact,  a 
narrative  of  events  in  South  Africa  from  the  first  English  conquest  in 
1795  down  to  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  republics  so  far 
as  those  events  throw  light  on  the  attitude  of  the  Boers  towards  their 
English  rulers,  their  gradual  alienation  owing  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  native  question  was  handled,  and  the  ultimate  severance.  The 
narrative  is  clear  and  well  told,  the  author  has  consulted  a  large  number 
of  authorities,  and  although  it  is  impossible,  in  writing   history  round 
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which  so  much  controversy  has  raged,  to  avoid  judgments  which  may  be 
disputed,  the  general  tone  of  the  book  is  fair,  e.g.  in  the  treatment  of 
Slagters  Nek.  M.  Deherain  is  perhaps  somewhat  less  than  fair  in  his 
view  of  the  attitude  of  the  British  authorities  in  persisting  in  regarding 
the  emigrant  Boers  as  British  subjects  (pp.  113  and  285).  In  the  eye  of 
British  law  they  could  clearly  do  nothing  else,  and  any  British  governor 
who  consulted  his  attorney-general  must  have  been  so  advised  ;  nor  does 
it  appear  why  the  omission  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  if  such  omission 
occurred,  should  have  afifected  their  status.  Certain  small  errors, 
apparently  due  to  a  want  of  local  knowledge,  are  noticeable.  A  *  Place  ' 
(p.  45)  is  probably  merely  a  translation  of  the  Dutch  *  plaats  '  and  *  loup 
[look  ?]  into  Katirland  '  (p.  91)  is  presumably  merely  the  Dutch  '  loop.' 
Lord  Somerset  (p.  37)  should  of  course  be  Lord  C.  Somerset.  But  these 
are  small  blots  on  a  good  book.  Sketch  maps  are  given  which  help  to 
elucidate  the  text,  and  a  bibliography  is  appended  (which,  however, 
unaccountably  omits  the  official  edition  of  the  Cape  Kecords  now  being 
published).  It  is  not  clear  why  the  text  of  the  Sand  Eiver  convention 
(see  translation,  p.  394)  should  be  taken  from  a  book  by  a  private  indi- 
vidual written  in  1885.  H.  L. 

At  the  present  moment,  when  the  relations  between  *  the  two  Latin 
sisters  '  are  so  excellent,  it  is  possible  to  read  and  write  calmly  about  the 
period  between  1881  and  1899,  when  their  mutual  misunderstandings 
gave  cause  for  alarm.  During  eight  years  of  that  period — from  1890  to 
1898 — M.  A.  Billot  was  French  ambassador  in  Eome,  and  he  therefore 
writes  in  his  interesting  study,  La  France  et  Vltalie,  Histoire  des  Annies 
troubles  (Paris  :  Plon,  1905),  of  what  he  has  seen  and  done.  It  was  not 
his  fortune  to  be  in  Italy  when  at  last  the  Franco-Italian  commercial 
agreement  of  1899  ended  the  eleven  years'  commercial  rupture  between 
the  two  nations  ;  but  he  may  claim  to  have  paved  the  way  for  it  by  his 
tactful  bearing  in  difficult  circumstances.  The  two  volumes  throw  valu- 
able side-lights  on  Crispi  and  other  Italian  public  men,  and  the  history  of 
the  triple  alliance  and  its  successive  renewals,  though  not  new,  possesses 
topical  importance  just  now.  W.  M. 

In  the  Archivio  storico  per  le  Province  Napoletane,  xxx.  3,  P.  Fedele 
prints  a  charter  of  Dukes  Leo  and  Marino  of  Fondi  (1002),  and  argues 
(as  against  Merkel)  that  Fondi  still  recognised  the  authority  of  the  dukes 
of  Gaeta.  The  same  number  contains  a  '  Diary  of  the  War  of  Velletri ' 
(1744),  written  by  Monsignor  Galiani,  chaplain-general  of  the  NeapoUtan 
army,  and  giving  an  interesting  picture  of  the  indiscipline  of  the  Bourbon 
forces  and  of  their  leaders'  want  of  skill.  In  the  fourth  fasciculus 
P.  Fedele  prints  from  the  Vatican  archives  the  text  of  the  treaty  of 
11  Aug.  1486  between  Innocent  VIII  and  Ferdinand  of  Naples.  The  terms 
were  at  first  kept  secret,  in  order  to  cover  the  pope's  retreat ;  hence  the 
inaccuracies  of  Infessura,  who  gives  what  the  pope  wished  to  be  believed. 
Ferdinand,  however,  broke  the  treaty  before  it  was  even  published.  He 
arrested  the  rebel  barons  the  very  day,  12  Aug.,  on  which  his  son  had 
ratified  the  treaty  at  Ponzano.  I. 
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Mote  and  Bretesche  Building  in  Ireland 

I.   THE   BEETESCHE. 

ANEW  light  upon  the  nature  of  the  first  fortresses  built  by  the 
Normans  in  Ireland  may,  I  think,  be  gained  from  a  consider- 
ation of  the  number  and  distribution  of  certain  Irish  place  names 
involving  one  or  other  of  the  terms  mote  and  bretesche.  The 
mote  names,  indeed,  are  so  obvious  that  they  have  not  been  alto- 
gether overlooked,  but  their  significance  has,  I  think,  been  missed, 
while  even  the  existence  of  the  bretesche  names  has  not  hitherto 
been  suspected. 

To  take  the  latter,  as  the  more  important  for  our  argument, 
first :  The  word  Brittas,  sometimes  slightly  modified,  constitutes  or 
forms  part  of  the  names  of  thirty-seven  townlands  in  Ireland. 
From  the  form  of  the  name  and  from  the  distribution  and  posi- 
tions of  the  townlands  I  think  it  may  be  shown  that  the  word 
*  Brittas '  is  not  of  Irish  origin  at  all,  but  represents  the  Old  French 
bretesche,  or  rather,  more  immediately,  an  Anglo-Norman  or  a 
Middle-EngHsh  form  of  that  word.  From  all  the  available  data  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  term  was  used  in  Ireland  in  early  Anglo- 
Norman  times  to  denote  a  complete  fortress,  consisting  of  a  wooden 
tower,  often  but  not  always  placed  on  a  mote,  or  mound  of 
earth,  surrounded  by  a  fosse  and  earthen  rampart,  and  (as  we  may 
suppose)  further  protected  by  a  palisade ;  that  these  towers  were 
erected  by  Anglo-Norman  or  English  settlers  in  the  twelfth  and 
early  part  of  the  thirteenth  centuries ;  that  though  in  some  early 
cases  there  is   evidence  that  they  were   the   principal   fortresses 
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erected  on  the  feudal  holdings,  yet  in  general  the  positions  of  those 
that  have  left  their  names  on  the  townlands  seem  to  indicate  that 
they  were  subsidiary  to  stone  castles,  and  were  placed  on  the 
frontiers  of  districts  occupied  by  the  English  to  watch  or  guard 
some  pass  or  other  probable  line  of  approach  of  hostile  Irish 
tribes.^  Later  in  the  thirteenth  century,  when  castles  were  com- 
monly built  of  stone  and  many  of  the  earlier  bretesches  were  re- 
placed by  stone  castles,  the  name  bretesche — in  various  forms — 
came  to  be  applied  to  wooden  towers  and  crenelated  parapets, 
built  as  mere  adjuncts  to  stone  castles  on  the  ramparts  and  else- 
where. This  is  the  principal  meaning  of  the  term  generally  given 
in  our  dictionaries,  but  the  term  in  this  sense  has  not,  I  think, 
affected  our  place  names. 

An  Irish  etymology  of  the  name  has  indeed  been  suggested  by 
Dr.  Joyce.^  I  say  *  suggested,'  because  his  interpretation  of  the 
word  is  really  a  guess,  for  the  word  is  not,  I  believe,  supported  by 
any  pre-Norman,  or  indeed  any  early,  text.  There  is  said  to  be  a 
word  brit,  meaning  *  speckled,'  but  even  this  word  seems  to  rest  on  no 
good  evidence.^  Assuming,  however,  the  adjective  hit,  *  speckled,' 
the  form  brittas,  *  a  speckled  place,'  is  only  arrived  at  by  analogy 
to  some  other  abstract  nouns  which  are  formed  from  adjectives  by 
the  addition  of  -s.  It  is  in  itself,  apart  from  these  place  names, 
entirely  unattested.  But  even  assuming  that  there  was  an  Irish 
word  britas  or  briotas,  meaning  a  speckled  place,  the  form  Bally- 
brittas  could  hardly  have  arisen  among  a  purely  Irish- speaking 
people.  We  should  expect  a  genitive  inflexion  with  or  without  the 
article,  and  the  Anglicised  result  would  be  Ballinvrittish,  or  Bally- 
brittish,  or  something  of  that  sort.  Too  much  stress  should  not 
be  laid  on  this  last  point,  as  irregularities  occur.  It  may,  however, 
be  noted  that  the  word  brittas  is  not  to  be  found  in  combination 
with  dun,  liss,  rath,  moin,  magh,  drum,  clon,  carrick,  caher,  or,  so 

'  Probably  these  subsidiary  or  frontier  bretesches  partially  indicate  the  result  of 
royal  writs  in  the  year  1200  and  again  in  1215,  ordering  all  persons  holding  lands  in 
the  inarches  to  fortify  their  castles  or  lands  under  pain  of  confiscation  (Calendar  of 
Documents  relating  to  Ireland,  ed.  Sweetman,  vol.  i.  nos.  125,  574.  This  Calendar  is 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  C.D.I.) 

'  Irish  Names  of  Places,  vol.  ii.  pp.  14,  289. 

*  O'Brien's  Irish-Engl.  Diet.  (1768)  gives,  '  Brit  and  Breac  signify  speckled, 
spotted,  particoloured,  or  painted;  hence  Britineach  and  Brittinnios,  the  Mazles 
(measles),  as  being  a  speckled  or  painted  distemper  [unfortunately  the  word  is 
Bruitinech,  Archiv  fUr  celt.  Phil.,  connected  with  bruit,  to  become  hot,  boil],  hence 
also  Briotnach  or  Breatnach,  a  Britton  or  Welshman,  whence  Brittania  compounded 
of  Brit,  painted,  and  ta'n  or  ta'in,  an  Irish  or  Celtic  word  meaning  a  country.'  This 
last  derivation  is  virtually  taken  from  Camden  and  is  quite  worthless.  Besides  the 
word  apparently  referred  to,  brith,  painted,  is  Old  Welsh,  not  Irish.  Dinneen's 
Dictionary  gives  Briotas  as  a  topographical  word  only  (probably  taking  it  from 
Joyce),  and  does  not  give  brit  or  briot  at  all.  O'Eeilly  does  not  give  ferioias,  but  gives 
'  speckled '  as  one  of  the  meanings  of  briot,  taking  the  word  from  Shaw's  Dictionary 
of  Scottish  QaeUc. 
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far  as  I  can  discover,  with  any  of  the  common  elements  of  place 
names,  except  hally. 

That  Brittas  really  represents  the  Old  French  bretesche  will  appear 
more  clearly  when  the  distribution  of  the  name  has  been  examined, 
its  earlier  forms  noted,  and  its  identity  shown,  in  one  case  with  '  La 
Bretasche  '  and  in  another  with  the  '  Bretaschia  '  of  thirteenth- 
century  records.  Here  we  may  note  that  the  0.  F.  bretesche  took  a 
great  many  forms,  amongst  others  breteske,  bretaske,  and  britasche.* 
The  English  forms  are  also  very  numerous,  and  are  classified  in 
the  Neiv  English  Dictionary  (s.v.  '  Brattice ' )  under  three  different 
types.  It  is  enough  here  to  mention  the  Middle-English  brutaske, 
brytasqe,  from  the  Old  Northern  French  breteske,  bretaske,  bretesque. 
'  The  early  forms  in  bru-  and  bry-,  apparently  of  English  or  Anglo- 
French  origin,  are  due  perhaps  to  the  obscurity  of  the  first  vowel.' 
The  only  example  before  the  fourteenth  centurygiven  in  the  New 
English  Dictionary  is  from  Kobert  of  Gloucester,  circa  1297.     The 

passage  is — 

Atte  laste  hii  sende 
Al  the  brutaske  withoute  &  the  brugge  brende, 
Vor  he  was  al  of  tre  [wood] ;  &  Sir  Maci  &  his 
Flowe  in  to  the  tour  an  hey,  the  hii  seye  this, 
&  defendede  hom  vaste,  the  wale  hii  miste  iwis.'^ 

The  brutaske  is  here  opposed  to  the  high  tower,  probably  a 
stone  keep,  and,  like  the  bridge,  was  probably  of  wood  and  com- 
bustible. But  earlier  in  the  century  the  name  seems  to  have  been 
applied,  in  Ireland  at  any  rate,  to  the  whole  fortress.  The  forms 
above  mentioned  might,  I  think,  have  given  rise  to  the  name  which 
has  gradually  settled  down  into  Brittas,  but  the  comparative 
uniformity  of  the  present  spelling  of  the  townland  names  is  due 
to  the  system  pursued  by  the  Ordnance  surveyors.  In  earlier 
documents  we  often  find  the  name  spelled  Brytace,  Brettas,  Brettys, 
&c.,  and  sometimes,  very  significantly,  with  the  French  or  the 
English  article  before  the  name.  The  military  term  has  survived 
in  some  place  names  in  France  in  a  similar  way ;  thus  '  La 
Grande  et  Petite  Breteche '  at  Tours,  in  ancient  Touraine,  '  La 
Breteche  '  in  the  commune  of  *  St.  Nom  la  Breteche,'  department  of 
Seine  et  Oise,  '  la  foret '  and  '  le  chateau  de  la  Bretesche '  in  Loire 
Inferieure."  Further  research  would  probably  largely  add  to  these 
examples. 

As  to  the  time  when  these  bretesches  were  erected  we  have 

*  Godefroy,  Diet,  de  Vancienne  Langtte  Frangaise. 

^  Kobert  of  Gloucester's  Chronicle,  R.S.  1.  11094  et  seqq.,  Hearne's  ed.  p.  536. 

'  Diet,  des  Communes  de  France,  Joanne,  1864.  Bescherelle,  in  his  Dictionnaire, 
says,  under  '  Breteche,'  &c,,  '  Ce  mot  s'est  conserve  en  Fi-ance  dans  quelques  lieux  ou 
il  y  avait  des  forteresses,  comme  a  la  Brestoche  pres  Nangis  en  Brie,  qui  est  la  meme 
chose  que  la  Bretesche.'     Cf.  Godefroy. 

E  s  2 
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some  direct  evidence.  Henry  II  brought  some  wooden  towers 
(castella  Ivjnea  or  hreteschiac)  over  with  him,  and  materials  for 
building  others."  As  there  were  no  walled  towns  to  besiege — Dublin, 
Waterford,  and  Wexford  were  already  in  Strongbow's  hands — these 
would  seem  to  have  been  for  defence.  At  any  rate  there  seems  to 
me  no  good  reason  to  doubt  that  the  fortresses  built  by  Eichard 
the  Fleming  at  Slane  and  Hugh  de  Lacy  at  Trim,  described  in  the 
Song  of  Deriiwt,^  were  of  the  *  mote  and  bretesche '  type,  and  the 
natural  inference,  supported,  I  think,  by  lines  3202-3205,  is  that 
the  feoffees  in  general  of  Eichard  FitzGilbert  and  Hugh  de  Lacy 
fortified  their  lands  in  a  similar  way. 

A  remarkable  entry  in  the  *  Annals  of  Loch  Ce,'  under  the  year 
1203,  gives  an  indication  of  the  nature  of  the  first  castle  at  Meelick, 
on  the  Shannon,  in  the  country  of  the  O'Maddens. 

A  hosting  by  William  Burke,  accompanied  by  the  foreigners  of 
Munster  and  Meath,  into  Connaught,  when  he  erected  a  castle  at  Milee 
in  Sil  Anmchadha,  and  the  place  where  the  castle  was  erected  was  round 
the  great  church  of  that  place,  which  was  lined  [or  better  '  filled  ']  ^  round 
with  earth  and  stones  up  to  the  pinnacles. 

This  passage  reads  as  if  William  Burke  had  used  the  stone  church 
at  Meelick  as  the  core  of  a  mote  which  he  erected  for  a  bretesche. 
There  is  evidence,  to  which  I  shall  refer  later  on,  for  the  erection 
of  a  mote  and  wooden  tower  {hritagium)  in  the  vill  of  Eoscrea  in 
1213.^"  In  1244-5  royal  mandates  were  sent  to  Maurice  Fitz- 
Gerald,  the  justiciary,  to  cause  eight  wooden  towers  {bretachiae)  to 
be  made  in  Ireland  and  sent  by  sea  to  the  king  (Henry  III)  to  his 
camp  at  Gannok  (Degannwy),  in  North  Wales,  ^^  where  they  were 
probably  used  on  the  ramparts  of  the  castle  which  Henry  fortified 
there.  As  late  as  1288  we  have  an  entry  on  the  Irish  Pipe 
Bolls  of  10/.  for  a  hritagium  at  Caherconlish,  in  Limerick ;  ^^  but, 

'  C.D.I,  vol.  i.  nos.  3,  27.  The  word  in  the  Pipe  Roll  for  the  18th  Hen.  II  is 
bretaschis  (dative). 

»  LI.  3174-201  and  3222-341.  Mr.  Westropp,  indeed,  in  his  paper  on  '  Irish 
Motes  and  Early  Norman  Castles  '  {Joum.  of  the  R.  Soc.  Ant.  of  Ireland,  1904,  p.  334), 
seems  to  take  the  word  '  mot[el '  of  the  Song  of  Dermot  as  meaning  an  '  outer  ring '  or 
rampart  of  earth,  but,  though  in  one  passage  I  have  carelessly  so  translated  it  myself, 
I  now  feel  confident  that  a  French  writer,  circa  1200,  by  the  term  une  mote  could  only 
mean  the  mound  on  which  a  donjon,  bretesche,  or  other  fortress  was  built,  though  he 
might  use  the  word  to  denote  both  mound  and  fortress,  i.e.  as  equivalent  to  chastel. 

'  The  Irish  word  is  linad,  which  means  '  a  filling,'  and  so  O'Donovan  translates  it, 
Four  Masters,  1203,  note  i.  Cf.  Inquis.  7th  Ed.  Ill,  transcribed  in  Joum.  B.S.A.I. 
1902,  p.  393  :  '  There  is  a  castle  at  Melok,  which  is  inclosed  by  a  stone  wall.  In  it 
are  a  stone  chamber,  with  a  chapel  annexed.'  This,  however,  was  probably  erected 
later. 

'"  See  below,  p.  426. 

>'  C.D.I,  vol.  i.  nos.  2735,  2736,  2775;  and  compare  the  account  of  the  fortifying 
of  Gannok  in  Matt.  Paris,  Chron.  viai.  iv.  481.  A  letter  which  he  quotes  tells  of  a 
disaster  to  an  Irish  ship  laden  with  wine  and  other  provisions  at  this  time. 

'*  Pipe  Roll  (Ireland),  17  Ed.  I,  no.  20,  and  see  Mr.  Westropp's  paper  in  Joum. 
B.S.A.L  1904,  p.  340. 
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as  it  appears  that  there  was  a  stone  castle  here  at  this  time, 
the  hritagium  was  probably  a  defence  for  the  walls  of  the  bawn, 
as  appears  to  have  been  the  later  use  of  the  term  in  military 
architecture. 

I  append  a  list  of  these  brittas  townlands,  giving  the  county, 
barony,  and  parish  in  which  they  lie,  and  a  reference  to  the  sheets 
of  the  six-inch  Ordnance  Survey  maps  in  which  they  are  to  be 
found.  Unfortunately  I  have  not  been  able  to  examine  the  town- 
lands  themselves,  but  where  a  mote  or  a  rectilinear  fort  appears 
to  be  marked  on  them  in  the  map  I  have  mentioned  it.  The  cases 
indeed  where  a  mote  is  indicated  on  these  townlands,  particularly 
on  what  I  have  called  subsidiary  brittas  townlands,  are  few,  and 
a  proper  local  examination  would  probably  disclose  the  presence, 
not  of  high  motes,  but  rather  of  quite  low  mounds  or  raised 
platforms,  girt  about  with  fosse  and  vallum,  and  these  might  of 
course  be  obliterated  by  subsequent  building  or  cultivation.^^ 
Where  the  bretesche  was  placed  on  a  high  mote  the  latter,  as  being 
the  more  remarkable  and  more  permanent  feature,  would  be  more 
likely  to  give  its  name  to  the  townland,  and  my  preliminary 
examination  on  the  map  of  the  mote  townlands  seems  to  show  that, 
outside  Mayo  and  Galway  at  any  rate,  this  was  generally  so. 
Under  each  brittas  name  I  have  added  historical  notes  which  seem 
to  show  that  the  bretesches  were  all  situated  on  land  granted  to 
early  Anglo-Norman  settlers,  and  usually  not  very  far  from  early 
castles.  I  have  also  in  general  noted  what  I  suppose  to  have  been 
the  special  danger  against  which  the  subsidiary  bretesches  were 
intended  to  guard.  In  some  cases,  however,  they  seem  to  have 
been  the  first  and  principal  fortresses  built,  and  these  cases  were 
probably  far  more  numerous  than  an  enumeration  of  the  bretesche 
names  might  lead  one  to  suppose.  For  where  a  bretesche  was  at 
an  early  date  replaced  by  a  stone  castle  it  would  not  be  likely  to 
leave  its  name  on  the  townland,  and  the  earliest  bretesches,  being 
erected  on  sites  selected  for  residence,  would  be  the  first  so  replaced. 
Occasionally  indeed  we  find  a  stone  castle  with  a  Brittas  name  in 
the  Brittas  townland,  and  presumably  on  the  site  of  an  earlier 
wooden  bretesche  ;  but  these  cases  may  be  explained  by  supposing 
that  the  bretesche  stood  for  a  sufficient  time  to  hand  on  its  name 
to  the  townland,  or  at  least  to  the  subsequent  castle  and  through  it 
to  the  townland.  In  any  case  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the 
Brittas  names  mark  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  bretesches  that 
were  erected. 

The  absence  of  Brittas  names  in  extensive  districts  in  Ireland  is 
almost  as  instructive  as  their  presence  in  others.     Thus  there  are 

'^  I  hope,  now  that  attention  has  been  called  to  these  mote  and  Brittas  townlands, 
accurate  information  as  to  probable  bretesche  sites  within  them  will  soon  be  forth- 
coming. 
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none  that  I  can  discover  in  Tirconnell  (Donegal)  or  Tirowen 
(Tyrone  and  Londonderry)  ;  none  in  Irish  Uriel  (Monaghan  and 
Armagh)  ;  none  in  Breiffny  (Leitrim  and  Cavan)  or  Irish  Annally 
(the  western  part  of  Longford)  ;  none  in  Clare,  except  perhaps  one 
near  Limerick ;  none  in  the  western  parts  of  Desmond.  These  are 
just  the  portions  of  Ireland  in  which  the  English  made  no  very 
early  settlement,  or  none  of  a  permanent  nature. 

lAst  of  Brittas  Townlands. 

LEINSTBR. 

Bkittas  Big  and  Bbittas  Little  :  Dublin,  Uppercross,  Tallaght, 
(O.S.  24). — These  two  townlands  are  at  the  summit  of  a  pass  from  the 
mountainous  district  of  Wicklow,  from  which  two  tracks  descend  into 
the  vale  of  Dublin,  one  leading  direct  towards  Saggart,  and  the  other, 
apparently  the  more  frequented  in  early  times,  by  Ballynascorney  to 
Tallaght.  Saggart  or  Tasaggard  was  a  royal  manor,  and  Tallaght  an 
archiepiscopal  manor,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  but  between  Tallaght  and 
the  mountains  were  lands  granted  by  Strongbow  to  Walter  de  Riddles- 
ford. '^  It  is  certain  that  this  pass  at  Brittas,  though  not  apparently 
suitable  for  a  residential  castle,  was  from  the  first  a  most  important  point 
to  guard  against  raids  of  the  O'Byrnes  and  O'Tooles,  who  had  been 
driven  into  the  mountainous  districts ;  but  whether  the  bretesche  was 
built  by  the  custodian  of  Saggart  or  by  the  archbishop,  or  by  Walter  de 
Riddlesford,  must  remain  matter  of  conjecture.  As  the  lands  are 
included  in  the  parish  of  Tallaght  the  balance  of  probabilities  inclines 
towards  the  supposition  that  it  was  erected  by  one  of  the  archbishops— 
perhaps  by  Henri  de  Londres.  Certainly  it  was  in  existence  at  his  death 
in  1228  ;  for  in  the  Irish  Pipe  Eoll  for  the  13th  Henry  III  we  have  an 
account  of  the  moneys  received  from  the  possessions  of  the  see  of 
Dublin,  then  in  the  king's  hands,  and  these  include  the  sum  of 
'81.  3s.  id.  from  bretaschia.' ••"'  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this 
refers  to  Brittas,  and  this  record  by  itself  really  establishes  the  meaning 
of  the  name.  '  Brittace,'  with  two  messuages  and  300  acres  of  mountain 
land,  is  mentioned  in  an  inquisition  of  the  time  of  Charles  1.^^  It  was 
then  held  of  Sir  William  Parsons  by  fealty. 

Bkittas  :  Wicklow,  Talhotstown  Lower,  Kilbride  (O.S.  1). — This 
townland  adjoins  those  in  Tallaght  already  mentioned,  and  may  have  got 
its  name  from  the  same  bretesche. 

Brittas  :  Wicklow,  Talbotstotvn  Upper,  Donaghmore  (O.S.  22). — 
This  is  in  Imaile  or  '  Omail,  land  of  Philip  FitzResus,  of  the  demesne 

>*  •  Antiquissime  litere  patentes,'  no.  58,  and  see  'The  Norman  Settlement  in 
Leinster,'  by  James  Mills,  Journ.  R. S.A.I.  1894,  pp.  163-4.  Of  these  lands  granted  to 
W.  de  Riddlesford  Balimelise  is  identified  with  Ballynascorney,  on  the  way  from  the 
Dodder  valley  to  Brittas.     Printed  Inquis.,  Dublin,  no.  14  Car.  I. 

'*  Thirty-fifth  Report  of  Deputy  Keeper  of  Public  Records,  Ireland,  p.  32.  In  the 
Pipe  RoU  of  the  5th  Ed.  I  the  place  appears  as  '  Bretach  manor '  and  in  that  of  the 
7th  Ed.  I  as  '  Britach  manor  '  (Thirty-sixth  Report,  pp.  36,  41). 

'*  Printed  Inquis.,  Dublin,  no.  16,  Car.  I. 
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of  Walter  de  Kiddlesford.'  ^^  A  bretesche  here  would  guard  the  approaches 
from  Glenmalure  and  Glendalough.  A  Brittas  and  a  Little  Brittas  were 
in  Imaile  in  1610.'** 

Brittas  :  Wicklow,  Arklow,  Dunganstown  (O.S.  36). — The  land  here 
belonged  to  Theobald  Walter,  the  first  Pincerna,  who  died  circa  1207  ;  '^ 
then  in  1221  to  his  son.'*^  There  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle  at  Dungans- 
town, and  in  the  Brittas  townland  a  square  fort  is  marked  which 
probably  surrounded  the  bretesche.  In  an  inquisition  of  the  time  of 
James  I  the  place  is  significantly  called  Le  Brittas,^'  if  indeed  this  is 
not  another  nearer  the  mountains.  In  fact  we  frequently  find  Brittas 
names  referred  to  as  '  le  Brittas '  or  *  the  Brittas.'  There  was  also  a 
Brittas  in  Shillelagh,^^  and  a  Brittas  and  Ballinmote  elsewhere  in 
Wicklow,^^  probably  at  Glenealy,  where  there  is  a  Ballymoat  townland. 
Indeed  it  is  evident  that  the  whole  district  of  '  Saufkeyvin,  Ferchir,  and 
Coillac,'  which  was  disafforested  in  1229,^'*  and  which  for  centuries  was  a 
fastness  of  the  O'Byrnes  and  O'Tooles,  was  encircled  with  a  ring  of 
bretesches.  In  1569  a  grant  was  made  to  Robert  Pifolde  of  '  the  ofiice  of 
seneschal  and  chief  ruler  of  the  towns  adjoining  the  Red  Mountains,  in 
the  county  Dublin,  and  the  cross  of  the  same  from  Boilenescorne  (Bally- 
nascorney)  to  Omaile,  viz.  the  Brittas,  Kilbride,  Bally nagallagh,  &c.,  in 
county  Dublin,  Crehelpe  (Cryhelp),  Dunlovan  (Dunlavin),  Tornanto 
(Tornant  moat),  &c.,  in  the  cross  of  Dublin,'  and  on  the  same  date  '  a 
commission  to  the  same  to  execute  martial  law  '  in  the  same  district.^^ 
At  this  time  the  northern  part  of»  what  is  now  county  Wicklow  was 
included  in  county  Dublin,  and  the  cross  of  the  county  meant  the 
church  lands  belonging  to  Glendalough. 

Bkittas  :  Meath,  Morgallion,  Nobber  (O.S.  5). — The  whole  of 
'  Makerigalin  '  (Ir.  Machaire  Gaileang,  now  Morgallion)  was  granted  by 
Hugh  de  Lacy  to  Gilbert  de  Nangle  or  de  Angulo,^''  who  perhaps  built 
the  first  bretesche  at  Le  Nobber  (Ir.  an  obair,  'the  work,'  hence  the 
article).  Gilbert,  however,  was  expelled  from  Meath  in  1196  by  Hanio 
de  Valoignes,  and  was  afterwards  granted  lands  in  Connaught.^^  The 
castle  at  Nobber  is  frequently  mentioned  from  this  time  as  belonging  to 
the  De  Lacys  or  as  retained  in  the  king's  hands.^^  It  was  evidently  a  very 
important  one  as  being  near  the  northern  frontier  of  Meath.  Brittas  town- 
land,  now  a  private  demesne,  adjoins  Nobber  townland,  and  lies  about  a 
mile  to  the  west  of  the  village  of  Nobber,  where  there  is  an  important 
mote.     Fort  sites  abound  in  the  district. 

"  See  the  deforestation  charter  of  the  lands  of  Saufkeyvin,  Ferchir,  and  Coillac, 
C.D.I.  vol.  i.  no.  1757. 

"  Printed  Inquis.,  Wicklow,  no.  6  Jac.  I.  '«  C.D.I.  vol.  i.  nos.  280,  332. 

2"  Ibid.  vol.  i.  nos.  995,  1757.  ^'  Printed  Inquis.,  Wicklow,  no.  18  Jac.  I. 

*'^  Ibid.  no.  20  Car.  I ;  '  Fiants  of  Elizabeth,'  no.  5111  (calendared  in  the  Appen- 
dices to  the  11th  and  subsequent  Beports  of  the  Deputy  Keeper  of  Public  Records  in 
Ireland). 

^'  Printed  Inquis.,  Wicklow,  nos.  3  and  5  Jac.  I. 

"  C.D.I.  vol.  i.  nos.  1757,  1769.  "  '  Fiants  of  Eliz.'  nos.  1415,  1416. 

*«  Song  of  Dermot,  11.  3142-3. 

2'  'Annals  of  Innisfallen  '  (Dublin  copy),  quoted  in  Four  Masters,  1196,  note  I; 
C.D.I.  vol.  i.  nos.  107,  110,  311,  354. 

■^  Ibid.  vol.  i.  nos.  719,  1172,  1289,  1372.  The  castle  of  Nobber  was  in  existence 
in  1200  {Ann.  of  Clonmacnois). 
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Brittstown  :  Meath,  Upper  Slane,  Slatie  (O.S.  19). — This  is  an 
interesting  and  important  example,  as  it  seems  to  have  a  direct  bearin  g 
on  the  nature  and  exact  position  of  the  '  mote  '  which  Eichard  the  Flem- 
ing threw  up  at  Slane,  and  where  he  was  killed  in  1176,  as  recorded  in 
the  Song  of  Dermot  in  a  much  disputed  passage.'^'^  That  it  is  a  bretesche 
name  is,  I  think,  almost  certain.  Townland  names,  which  elsewhere  begin 
with  *  bally,'  in  Meath,  as  is  well  known,  usually  end  in  '  town  '  instead. 
Thus  Brittstown  is  the  equivalent  of  Ballybrittas,  so  often  met  with 
elsewhere.  Now  this  townland  of  Brittstown  adjoins  Slane  demesne 
exactly  at  the  place  where  *  the  moat  of  Slane '  stands,  and  it  seems  a 
very  slight  assumption  that  before  this  part  of  the  demesne  was  inclosed 
the  townland  included  the  mote.^°  The  mote  is  close  to  the  monastery, 
and  is  separated  from  the  principal  part  of  the  demesne,  in  which  the 
later  castle  now  stands,  by  the  pubHc  road  from  Navan  to  the  village  of 
Slane.  The  mote  is  *  a  great  truncated  cone  of  earth  and  rock  splinters 
rising  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  feet  above  the  fosse  '  which  surrounds 
it.  '  The  level  summit  is  ninety  feet  across,  and  has  a  very  slight  ram- 
part. The  fosse,  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  feet  wide,  and  from  six  to  ten 
deep,  is  cut  in  the  rock,  and  is  girt  with  a  slight  outer  ring.'  There  is 
*  another  ring  with  a  very  slight  mound  and  a  shallow  fosse,'  somewhat 
eccentrically  placed.^^  It  may  be,  as  Mr.  Westropp  says,  and  indeed  as  I 
assumed  when  visiting  the  place  some  years  ago,  a  primitive  sepulchral 
mound  ;  but  I  now  think,  taking  the  record  from  the  Sotuj  of  Dermot  in 
connexion  with  the  finding  of  a  bretesche  name  on  the  spot,  that  it  was 
the  mote  on  which  Richard  the  Fleming  erected  his  fortress,  and  that 
this  fortress  was  a  bretesche.  If  there  was  a  mound  in  existence  at  all 
suitable  to  his  purpose  he  would  not  go  to  the  labour  of  erecting  another, 
and  the  shaping  and  fortifying  of  an  existing  mound  would  be  quite 
enough  to  account  for  the  words  of  the  Song  of  Dermot,  where  we 
should  not  look  for  perfect  accuracy  of  expression.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  the  castle  of  Galtrim,  stated  by  the  Four  Masters  to  have  been 
destroyed  by  the  Irish  at  the  same  time  as  the  castle  of  Slane,  was  in  all 
probability  situated  in  the  townland  of  Galtrim,  barony  of  Deece,  where 
there  is  also  a  mote.^^ 

Bbittas  :  Westmeath,  Magheradernon  and  Moyashel,  Bathconnell 
(O.S.  12,  19). — Magheradernon  was  granted  by  Hugh  de  Lacy  to  William 
le  Petit.  I  have  transcribed  an  early  copy  of  this  charter  in  my  notes  to 
the  Song  of  Dermot,  from  which  it  appears  that  an  exception  from  the 

**  LI.  3174  et  seq.,  where  for  the  corrupt  Crmidone  we  should  probably  read  Slan 
donat,  as  Mr.  Round  has  pointed  out  {Commune  of  London,  p.  142).  Here  we  are 
told  of  Ricard  le  flemmeng  : 

C7n[e]  mot[e}  fist  cil  ieter 
Pur  ses  enemis  greiier. 

Then  follows  an  account  of  the  Irish  attack  and  the  destruction  of  the  meison  and 
its  garrison,  with  which  compare  Ann.  of  Ulster,  1176. 

■"'  The  townland  and  mote  would  seem  to  be  included  in  the  denomination  Mons 
de  Slane  in  the  Inquis.,  Meath,  no.  7  Car.  I,  concerning  the  lands  of  Christopher, 
baron  of  Slane. 

^'  This  description  is  taken  from  Mr.  Westropp's  paper  on  Slane  in  Bregia, 
Journ.  R.S.A.I.  1901,  p.  416. 

'^  Four  Masters,  1176  and  note  e. 
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grant  was  made  of  Eauakonill  (now  Rathconnell),  as  it  had  already  been 
granted  to  '  Adam  de  Totipon,'  probably,  as  Mr.  Eound  has  suggested, 
the  Adam  de  Futepoi  of  Giraldus,  better  known  as  Adam  de  Feipo.^^ 
Giraldus  mentions  among  the  castella  that  Hugh  de  Lacy  built  in  Meath 
one  for  this  Adam  de  Feipo,  but  this  may  have  been  the  castellum  iuxta 
Scrinium  (Skreen),  where  Adam  afterwards  lived.^*  As  the  surrounding 
districts  were  occupied  from  the  first  by  English  settlers  this  bretesche 
may  have  been  the  first  fortress  built  at  Rathconnell  and  not  a  subsi- 
diary tower.  There  seem  to  be  remains  of  a  mote  marked  on  the  map, 
but  of  this  I  am  not  sure. 

Beittas:  Westmeath,  barony  and  parish  of  Kilkenny  West  (O.S.  22, 
23). — This  was  in  the  district  of  Cuircne  or  Machaire  Chuircne,  which 
is  said  to  have  become  the  inheritance  of  the  Dillons  shortly  after 
the  English  invasion. "*•''  According  to  the  family  traditions  the  first 
Dillon  came  over  with  John  in  1185.^^  Certainly  Magheryquircke  was 
known  in  later  times  as  '  Dillon's  country.'  A  castle  was  built  in  the 
adjoining  barony  at  Eathcuanartaigh,  now  Rathconrath,  in  1191.  It 
was  on  the  lands  of  Geoffroi  de  Constentyn.^'^  The  royal  castle  of 
Athlone  was  built  by  John,  bishop  of  Norwich,  in  or  before  1210,'^^  and 
this  bretesche  may  have  been  constructed  in  connexion  with  it  to  guard 
the  road  from  Anghaile  (part  of  Longford),  where  the  Irish  for  many 
years  retained  their  hold  on  the  land.  There  seems  to  be  a  mote  (though 
not  so  named)  in  the  townland,  which  is  near  Waterstown  House. 

Bbittas:  Louth,  Ferrard,  Carrickbagot  (O.S.  18,  21). — This  district 
seems  to  have  been  acquired  by  Bertram  de  Verdon.  He  came  over 
with  Henry  11,-^^  and  was  seneschal  of  Ireland.  He  died  in  Richard  I's 
crusade,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Nicholas.  In  1203  Nicholas  was 
given  the  custody  of  the  castle  of  the  Bridge  of  Drogheda,  as  his  father 
held  it,^^  and  in  1204  his  father's  lands  were  restored  to  him,'*'  from 
which  we  may  infer  that  he  had  sided  with  John  de  Courcy  and  had 
temporarily  forfeited  his  lands.  He  again  forfeited  his  lands  at  the  close 
of  John's  reign,  but  they  were  again  restored  to  him  in  1217.^^  The 
entry  here  shows  that  he  held  half  the  cantred  of  Ponte  Ferrardi  (now 
the  barony  of  Ferrard)  as  well  as  the  castle  of  Dundalk.  In  1224  he 
represents  his  lands  as  laid  waste  by  Hugh  de  Lacy's  war.*'^  Some 
actions  relating  to  lands  were  brou^t  against  him  by  his  tenants  and 
neighbours,  but  they  were  respited  from  time  to  time  while  he  was  in 
England  on  the  king's  service.     One  of  these  actions   concerned  five 

'^  Song  of  Dermot,  11.  3135-6  and  note  on  p.  310,  and  Bound's  Commwie  of  London, 
p.  142. 

^'  Expugnatio  Hibernica,  B.  S.  p.  356  ;  CJiart.  of  St.  Mary^s  Abbey,  vol.  ii.  p.  21 ; 
also  Annals  there  printed,  p.  275. 

'*  Topographical  Poems  of  O'Dubhagain  and  O'Huidrin,  edited  by  J.  O'Douovan ; 
referred  to  as  Topogr.  Poems. 

'«  Journ.  E.S.A.I.  1872-3,  p.  373.     Archdall's  Lodge,  vol.  iv.  p.  136. 

^'  Annals  of  Loch  Ci,  1191 ;  cf.  Song  of  Dermot,  11.  3154-5,  where  '  Kelberi  and 
Batheimarthi '  are  corruptions  for  Kelbixi  and  Bathcunarthi.     C.D.I.  i.  507. 

3s  Four  Masters,  1210. 

^^  Song  of  Dermot,  1.  2610 ;  Ware's  Antiquities,  ed.  Harris,  p.  197. 

*°  G.D.L  vol.  i.  no.  185.  ^'  Ibid.  no.  251.  «  Ibid.  no.  790. 

«  Ibid.  no.  1210 ;  cf.  Four  Masters,  1221. 
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carucates  of  land  '  in  La  Bretasch,'  and  I  think  it  can  be  shown  beyond 
any  reasonable  doubt  that  this  included  the  land  now  represented  by  the 
townland  of  Brittas  in  the  parish  of  Carrickbaggot.^^  This  instance  alone 
seems  to  me  sufficient  to  prove  the  equivalence  of  Brittas  and  Bretesche. 
The  map  seems  to  show  a  large  mote  on  the  Brittas  townland. 

Ballybeitt:  King's  County,  Ballyhritt,  AgJmncon  (O.S.  39,  43). — 
I  think  I  can  show  that  this  is  a  bretesche  name.  In  the  Annals  of 
Ulster,  under  the  year  1432,  the  castle  that  was  erected  here  is  called  'the 
castle  of  Baile  an  britaigh,'  where  britaigh  is  in  the  genitive  and  points 
to  a  nominative  britach ;  this  I  take  to  be  an  attempt  to  reproduce  in 
Irish  some  form  of  the  word  bretesche,  such  as  brytaske,  and  so  Baile  an 
britaigh  would  be  equivalent  to  the  usual  Anglicised  form  Ballybrittas. 
The  place  is  called  Ballenbret  in  the  '  Fiants  of  Elizabeth  '  (no.  6736), 
where  the  article  is  preserved.  The  shortened  form  Ballybrit  may  be 
due  to  a  supposed  etymology  involving  the  word  Britt,  a  Briton.  Baile 
an  britaigh  would  be  more  regularly  Anglicised  Ballinbritty,  as  we  shall 
find  was  formerly  the  case  with  Ballybrit,  near  Galway,  or,  in  Munster, 
Ballinbrittig,  as  the  name  appears  in  Barrymore,  county  Cork.  The  town- 
land  of  Ballyhritt,  King's  County,  is  in  the  ancient  district  of  Eliocarrol, 
and  the  site  of  the  bretesche  is  probably  marked  by  the  later  stone  castle 
of  Ballybrit,  about  four  miles  north  of  the  town  of  Roscrea.  I  would 
ascribe  the  erection  of  the  bretesche  here  to  about  the  year  1213,  when  a 
number  of  castles  were  built  in  the  neighbourhood.  Indeed  we  have  in- 
teresting historical  evidence  of  the  erection  of  a  mote  and  bretesche  in 
the  vill  of  Roscrea  in  this  year,  and  though  perhaps  this  refers  to  a  fort- 
ress in  the  town  of  Roscrea  it  has  sufficient  importance  with  regard  to 
the  general  question  of  the  nature  of  early  Norman  castles  in  Ireland  to 
merit  a  somewhat  detailed  statement. 

On  5  July  1245  an  inquisition  was  taken  at  Roscrea  as  to  whether 
the  lands  of  Roscrea  ought  to  belong  to  the  bishopric  of  Killaloe,  by 
whom  they  were  ahenated,  and  what  they  were  yearly  worth,  and  the 
finding  of  the  jurors  is  calendared  as  follows  : — 

In  time  past  Mnrchercath  MacBren  ravaged  the  land  of  Hermon  and  Hely 
Okarvill  [i.e.  Ormond  and  Ely  O'Carroll],  and  levelled  five  castles  there,  where- 
upon the  k.'s  force  and  covuicil  in  Ireland  assembled  at  Roscrea  to  expel  Murch- 
chert.  The  lands  were  at  that  time  ia  the  hand  of  ComeUus  O'Heny,  then 
bishop  of  Killaloe,  as  of  right  belonging  to  his  bishopric.  The  k.'s  council  com- 
menced fortifying  a  castle  in  the  vill  of  Roscrea  by  erecting  a  moat  and  a 
wooden  tower  [britagium].  Meanwhile  -Henry,  archbishop  of  DubUn  from 
England,  justiciary  of  Ireland,  repaired  by  King  John's  direction  to  the  vUl. 
Hearing  this.  Bishop  Cornelius  came  thither  and  prohibited  a  castle  or  any 

"  C.D.I,  vol.  i.  no.  1883.  The  evidence  leads,  I  think,  to  a  moral  certainty,  though 
it  does  not  perhaps  amount  to  legal  proof  but  it  is  too  long  to  insert  here.  If  C.D.I. 
nos.  1467,  1542,  1568,  1623,  1676,  1718,  1821,  1829,  1883,  1889,  1902,  1923,  2024  and 
2029  be  consulted,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  action,  originally  brought  by  Ralph  Bagod, 
became  split  into  two,  and  concerned  the  whole  parish  of  Carrickbaggot  (composed 
of  the  townlands  of  Carrickbaggot  and  Brittas)  and  the  townland  of  Baggotstown,  in 
the  parish  of  Rathdrummin ;  and  these  Baggot  names  indicate  that  the  action  was 
successful.  The  acreages  roughly  correspond,  and  the  appearance  on  .the  map  of  the 
parish  of  Carrickbaggot — an  almost  perfect  square,  bordered  on  the  north  and  east 
sides  by  the  parish  of  Rathdrummin  —indicates  that  it  was  severed  from  the  larger 
district,  which  was  '  the  Rath  '  of  Ralph  Bagod's  action. 
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fortification  from  being  constructed  in  his  ecclesiastical  possessions ;  and  said 
that  if  they  proceeded  further  therein  he  should  excommunicate  the  justiciary 
and  the  whole  army.  Thereupon  the  justiciary  and  the  army  prayed  Bishop 
Cornelius,  on  behalf  of  the  k.  and  for  the  common  good,  that  they  might  be 
allowed  to  fortify  the  moat  and  wooden  tower  until  the  termination  of  war, 
undertaking  in  the  k.'g  name  that  the  bishop  should  then  have  the  vill  and  its 
appurtenances  or  the  just  value  thereof.  The  bishop  thereupon  granted  per- 
mission accordingly.  In  this  manner  the  lands  of  Eoscrea  were  alienated. 
These  lands  are  annually  worth  thirty-five  marks  of  silver,  and  the  custodee  of 
Eoscrea  receives  the  marches  as  his  fee.^* 

This  important  finding  has  been  strangely  misinterpreted  by  Mr. 
Westropp  in  his  interesting  paper  on  Irish  motes  and  early  Norman 
castles.  He  calls  it  a  record  of  the  building  of  a  mote  and  bretasche 
at  Roscrea  in  July  1245,  whereas  that  is  only  the  date  of  the  inqui- 
sition. He  says  the  castle  had  been  erected  thirty-three  years  before, 
an  inference  from  the  false  date.  He  further  says  that  *  it  is  evident 
from  this  record  that  there  was  no  time  to  heap  up  a  large  mound  for  the 
support  of  the  wooden  tower,'  and  in  another  passage  that  '  the  moat  at 
Roscrea  was  apparently  completed  before  a  messenger  could  go  thirty 
miles  and  return  with  permission  to  built  it.'  *^  But  there  is  nothing  in 
the  inquisition  to  warrant  these  statements. 

It  so  happens  that  it  is  easy  to  date  tlie  erection  of  this  mote 
and  bretesche  and  to  show  the  substantial  accuracy  of  the  inquisition. 
It  was  erected,  according  to  the  inquisition,  in  the  time  of  Cornelius 
O'Heny,  bishop  of  Killaloe.  His  obit  is  given  by  the  Four  Masters 
under  the  year  1216  :  '  Conar  (Cornelius)  O'Heney,  bishop  of  Killaloe, 
died  on  his  return  from  the  fourth  general  council  of  Lateran.'  So  the 
bretesche  was  built  before  that  date.  The  justiciary  too  was  Henri  de 
Londres,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  who  was  appointed  justiciary  on  23  July 
1213  ;  so  the  meeting  between  him  and  the  bishop  took  place  after  that 
date  and  probably  in  that  year.  Now  if  we  turn  to  the  Foitr  Masters 
under  the  year  1212  we  read,  '  An  army  was  led  by  the  English  of 
Munster  to  Roscrea,  where  they  erected  a  castle.  From  thence  they  pro- 
ceeded to  Killeigh  [in  the  barony  of  Geashill],  where  they  were  over- 
taken by  Murtough,  son  of  Brian  [O'Conor],  and  his  army,  who  gave  them 
battle.'     This  is  the  Murchercath  MacBren  of  the  inquisition.*^ 

*^  Inq.  P.  M.  29  Hen.  Ill,  no.  43,  C.D.I,  vol.  i.  2760.  The  castle  of  Roscrea  remained 
a  royal  castle,  and  ultimately,  in  1280,  Edward  I  granted  3  carucates  and  84|  acres  of 
land  in  the  manor  of  Newcastle,  near  Lyons,  to  Matthew,  bishop  of  Killaloe,  in  exchange 
for  '  the  manor  of  Eoscrea,  which  he  had  for  some  time  possessed  '  {C.D.I,  vol.  ii.  1663, 
1664  ;  cf.  Irish  exchequer  memoranda  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I,  Engl.  Hist.  Rev.  xviii. 
509,  and  Irish  Pipe  Roll,  lU  Ed.  I,  in  the  Thirty-sixth  Repai-t  of  Deputy  Keeper,  p.  61). 

**  Journal  R. S.A.I.  1904,  pp.  339,  315.  Mr.  Westropp  does  not  say  who  the 
justiciary  was,  nor  notice  that  the  interview  between  him  and  the  bishop  took  place 
in  John's  reign.  He  says  the  bishop  was  a  Dalcassian  and  one  of  the  O'Kennedys, 
and  that  it  was  a  raid  of  Murchard  O'Brien,  also  a  Dalcassian,  that  brought  the 
justiciary  to  Roscrea,  whereas  the  bishop  was  an  O'Heney  and  the  raider  an  O'Conor. 

"  The  Annals  of  Clonmacnois  (1207  et  seq.)  give  many  details  of  this  Murtough 
son  of  Brian,  and  of  his  ravaging  Ormond  and  Ely  O'Carroll,  and  destroying  the  castles 
there,  which  fully  bear  out  the  finding  of  the  jurors;  also  of  the  castle-building  by 
the  English  to  hold  the  frontier.  At  Athlone,  Clones,  Roscrea,  Clonmacnois,  Birr, 
Durrow,  and  Kinnitty  castles  were  either  built,  rebuilt,  or  finished  between  the 
years  1210  and  1213. 
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Where  exactly  was  this  mote  and  bretesche  erected  ?  The  nieiition  of 
a  moat  (by  which  at  this  date,  I  think,  we  must  understand  a  mound)  as 
well  as  of  a  britagium  seems  to  negative  the  idea  that  it  was  a  mere 
adjunct  to  a  stone  castle  at  Eoscrea — besides,  as  such,  it  could  hardly 
have  been  objected  to  by  the  bishop — and  to  point  to  its  being  a  complete 
and  distinct  fortress,  wherever  placed.  It  seems  to  me  that  either  it  was 
the  castle  of  Eoscrea,  stated  in  the  Irish  annals  to  have  been  erected  in 
1212 — in  which  case  we  may  reconcile  the  date  with  the  findings  of  the 
inquisition  by  supposing  that  the  castle,  though  begun  in  1212,  was  not 
completed,  owing  to  the  bishop's  threats,  until  the  autumn  of  1213 — 
or  it  was  a  subsidiary  fortress  placed  somewhere  on  the  marches  of  the 
vill  of  Eoscrea,  which  'the  custodee  of  Eoscrea  received  as  his  fee,'  per- 
haps even  on  the  site  of  the  later  stone  castle  of  Ballybritt,  though  that 
is  a  little  outside  of  the  present  parish  of  Eoscrea.  In  favour  of  the 
latter  supposition  it  may  be  observed  that  the  royal  castle  of  Eoscrea, 
built  by  John  de  Gray  in  1212,  was  probably  of  stone,  like  that  of  Athlone, 
built  by  the  same  justiciary  two  years  before,  and  if  so  it  must  be  distin- 
guished from  the  mote  and  bretesche  of  1213,  while  the  name  Ballybritt, 
as  we  have  seen,  points  to  a  bretesche  having  been  at  some  time  erected 
there. 

Ballybbittas  :  Qtieen's  County,  Portiiahinch,  Lea  (O.S.  5,  9). 

Brittas  :  Queeti's  County,  Portnahinch,  Arclea  (O.S.  8). 

Brittas  :  Queen's  County,  Tinnahinch,  Kilmannan  (O.S.  2). — These 
three  bretesches  were  in  Offaly,  on  the  borders  of  Leix.  The  lands  which 
they  seem  to  defend  belonged  before  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century  to 
Gerald,  son  of  Maurice  FitzGerald,  by  whom  probably  the  first  castles  of 
Lega  (Lea)  and  Geisil  (Geashill)  were  erected.  At  any  rate  castles  were 
in  existence  there  and  in  Gerald  FitzMaurice's  hands  about  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  century.^*  Ballybrittas  (old)  is  three  miles  due  south  of  the  castle 
of  Lega,  Ley,  or  Lea,  which  was  on  the  Barrow.  It  is  marked  on  the  old 
map  of  Leis  and  Offalie  {circa  1568)  as  Balybryttis.^^  It  was  in  Clan 
Malier,  or  O'Dempsy's  country,  a  subdivision  of  Ofifaly.^"  The  townland 
includes  GlenmaUer  House,  which  has  a  rath  in  its  grounds.  By  the 
name  Ballybrittace  it  was  granted  by  Elizabeth  to  an  O'Dempsy.  It  is 
also  spelled  Ballibrettys  and  Ballybrettas.^'  The  bretesche  in  Ardea  was 
in  Irry,  another  subdivision  of  Offaly,  and  in  Stuart  times  was  part  of  the 
vill  of  Shean,''^  where  there  is  an  old  castle.  The  bretesche  in  Kil- 
mannan was  in  Iregan,  or  0 'Dunn's  country,  also  a  subdivision  of  Offaly.'^' 
The  townland  is  situated  near  Clonaslee,  on  the  lower  slopes  of  Slieve 
Bloom,  commanding  a  mountain  pass  from  Leix  as  well  as  the  route  from 
Fircal  and  Ely  O'Carroll.  It  was  held  of  Maurice  FitzGerald  by  John 
FitzThomas,  who  was  killed  at  Callan  in  1261. '^^  Under  the  Stuarts  it 
was  owned  by  a  Dunn,  and  imder  the  name  of  Brittas  House  it  is  still, 

**  CD. I.  vol.  i.  nos.  101,  195.  These  castles  seem  to  have  been  in  the  hands  of 
William  Maresehal  during  the  minority  of  Maurice  FitzGerald,  to  whom  they  were 
delivered  in  1216  {ibid.  no.  724). 

"  Journ.  R.8.A.I.  1862,  facing  p.  345. 

*"  Topogr.  Poems,  p.  84,  note  419.  ''  '  Fiants  of  Eliz.'  634,  1654. 

*-  Printed  Inquis.,  Queen's  Co.,  no.  4  Jac.  I. 

"  Topogr.  Poems,  p.  82,  note  411.  *<  C.D.I.  vol.  ii.  p.  424. 
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I  believe,  in  the  hands  of  a  representative  of  the  old  chieftain.^''  The 
O'Mores  of  Leix  appear  to  have  been  left  in  possession  of  a  con- 
siderable part  of  their  territory,  perhaps  at  first  because  the  chieftain 
sided  with  Dermot  McMurrough  and  Strongbow.'"'''  Much  of  Ofifaly  too 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  O'Conors  Faly.  The  castles  of  Lea  and 
Geashill  and  these  three  bretesches  lay  along  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Barrow,  as  it  were  in  a  wedge  driven  in  between  these  two  Irish 
districts. 

Brittas  :  Kilkenny,  Crannagh,  Tullaroan  (O.S.  13,  18). 

Brittas  Dryland  :  Kilkenny,  Crannagh,  Kilmannagh  (O.S.  22). — • 
The  former  townland  is  situated  in  a  district  known  as  Grace's  Country, 
to  the  north  of  the  village  of  Tullaroan.     In  spite  of  assertions  to  the 
contrary  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  family  of  Grace  was  not  descended 
from   Eaymond  le   Gros."     William   le   Gras,   or   Willelmus   Crassus, 
appears  to  have  been  a  friend  and  follower  of  William  Mareschal,'^**  and  a 
person  of  the  same  name,  probably  a  descendant,  held  the  quarter  of  a 
knight's  fee  in  Tullaroan  in  1247  at  the  time  of  the  Leinster  partition.''* 
A  deed  of  the  year  1283,  however,  makes  it  doubtful  if  this  family  had 
been  long  in  possession  of  lands  in  Tullaroan.^^     In  1623  John  Grace 
late  of  Courtstown  was  found  seised  of  the  manor  of  Tullaroan,  and  the 
lands  mentioned  as  belonging  to  him  include  Brittasmore,  i.e.  the  Brittas 
townland  in  the  parish    of  Tullaroan,*"  and   '  Brittas-maris,   otherwise 
Brittas-flugh,'  which  was  held  of  the  manor  of  Ballynamara,  and  was 
probably  in  that  parish  near  Gaulstown  Castle.^^     This  name  is  evidently 
translated  in  the  inquisition,  just  as  in  the  next  denomination  we  have 
•  Englis    towne,    otherwise    Ballinegaule,'    probably    now    Gaulstown. 
'  Flugh  'I  take  as  the  Irish  fluick — wet,  marshy — ^and  'maris  '  evidently 
represents  the  French  marais.     This  survival  of  a  French  word  in  con- 
nexion with  Brittas  is  significant. 

Brittas  Dryland,  in  the  parish  of  Kilmannagh,  appears  as  Brittas 
Drilling  (perhaps  B.  na  d-tri  linne,  or  the  Bretesche  of  the  Three  Ponds) 
in  the  Book  of  Survey  and  Distribution.  It  is  near  the  Castle  of  Pottle- 
rath  and  contains  a  remarkable  pentagonal  rath. 

About  two  miles  north  of  Inistiogue,  in  county  Kilkenny,  there  was 
another  bretesche  which  has  left  its  name  on  a  hamlet,  but  not  on  the 
townland.  The  site  of  Brittas  Castle  is  marked  here.  There  is  a  large 
flat-topped  mote  surrounded  on  the  top  by  a  (modern  ?)  wall  at  Inis- 
tiogue. 

Brittas  :  Wexford,  Forth,  Kilscoran  (O.S.  48). — The  parish  of 
Kilscoran  adjoins  that  of  Eosslare,  which  was  a  manor  of  William 
Mareschal.     On  the  partition  of  the  lordship  of  Leinster  Rosclar  (the 

"  Printed  Inquis.,  Queen's  Co.,  no.  7  Jac.  I  and  2  Car.  II.  See  Four  Masters,  1485, 
p.  958. 

^«  Song  of  Dermot,  11.  1265,  3213. 

"  See  Miss  Hickson's  paper,  Journ.  B. S.A.I.  1896,  p.  227. 

*'  See  paper  by  Mr.  Langrishe  on  the  '  Origin  of  the  Grace  Family  of  Courtstown,' 
Journ.  B.S.A.I.  1900,  p.  319. 

^^  Chart,  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  Dublin,  vol.  ii.  p.  405. 

»»  C.D.I,  vol.  ii.  no.  2158. 

*'  This  Brittas  townland  adjoins  Tullaroan  townland,  where  there  is  a  mote. 

*'  Printed  Inquis.,  Kilkenny,  no.  39  Jac.  I. 
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true  form  of  the  name,  meaning  probably  the  '  peninsula  of  the  plank 
bridge ')  fell  to  his  daughter  Johanna  and  through  her  daughter  to  the  De 
Valences.^^  From  an  inquisition  into  the  state  of  the  Ostmen  in  the 
county  of  Wexford  taken  in  the  year  1283  it  appears  that  in  the  time  of 
the  Mareschals  the  demesne  at  Rosclar  was  worked  by  Ostmen  under 
semi-servile  conditions  for  their  lord's  benefit.®^  It  may  be  inferred  with 
probability  that  a  colony  of  the  dispossessed  Ostmen  of  Wexford  was 
placed  here.  The  erection  of  a  bretesche  at  a  very  early  period  of  the 
English  occupation  guarding  the  only  exit  by  land  from  the  peninsula  is 
what  we  might  expect.  As  the  barony  of  Forth  was  almost  from  the 
first  well  planted  with  settlers  there  could  hardly  have  been  any  need 
for  this  bretesche  after  all  apprehension  of  a  Scandina^'ian  attack  had 
passed  away. 

Ballybrittas  :   Wexford,  Bantry,  Clonmore  (O.S.  31). 

Ballybrittas  :  Wexford,  Bantry,  Kilcowanmore  (O.S.  25,  31). — 
Clonmore  was  included  in  the  '  barony  of  Kayer '  or  Cloghnekairagh 
{Clock  na  gCaerach),  created,  perhaps,  by  Strongbow,  certainly  prior  to  the 
deforestation  charter  of  Richard  Mareschal  (1231-4),  where  we  find 
the  river  Glanbother,  a  little  stream  north  of  the  parish  of  Carrick, 
alluded  to  as  the  division  inter  terram  meam  et  terram  haronis  de  Keir.^^ 

Kilcowanmore  must  also  have  been  granted,  probably  to  a  Keating,  at 
a  very  early  time.  In  the  extent  of  the  lands  of  Aylmer  de  Valence 
(1323-4)  Adam  Keting  was  found  to  hold  half  a  knight's  fee  in  Kilcouan  ;  ^^ 
but  this  was  probably  Kilcowan,  in  the  barony  of  Bargy,  whither  we  may 
suppose  the  Keatings  retired  when  the  Irish  grew  too  strong  for  them  in 
Bantry.  Still  they  held  on  to,  or  recovered,  some  of  their  old  lands 
in  Kilcowanmore ;  for  in  1628  a  Keating  of  Kilcowan  was  seised  of 
'  1  carucate  of  land  portion  of  7  carucates  in  Ballybrittas,  Fannigh,  and 
Kilcownemore,  in  Fassaghbantry.' ^'^ 

These  two  townlands  adjoin  each  other  and  probably  form  only  one 
Brittas  district.  The  portion  in  Clonmore  is  only  about  two  acres.  I 
have  visited  this  district,  and  found  just  outside  its  southern  border,  in  a 
townland  with  the  apparently  modern  name  of  '  Sparrowsland,'  a  rect- 
angular fort  surrounded  by  a  deep  and  wide  fosse  which  was  capable  of 
being  flooded  by  a  neighbouring  runlet  of  water.  I  suspect  that  this  was 
the  site  of  the  bretesche. 

MUNSTER. 

Bbittas  :  Cork,  Ibane  and  Barryroe,  Ardfield  (O.S.  185). 

3  Brittas  Townlands  :  Corh,  Ibane  and  Barryroe,  Island. 

Brittas  :  Cork,  Ibane  and  Barryroe,  Kilkerranmore. — When  and 
how  exactly  the  Barrys  got  possession  of  this  barony  is  obscure  to 
me,  but  for  present  purposes  this  is  of  the  less  importance  as  we  have 
evidence   that  in   the   year   1215  a  war  broke  out  between  two  of  the 

*»  Chart,  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  Dublin,  vol.  ii.  p.  402  ;  cf.  p.  144. 
'*  I  quote  from  a  transcript  made  by  Mr.  Herbert  Hore  of  the  inquisition  once 
preserved  in  the  Hibernia  Bag  in  the  Chapter  House,  Westminster. 
"  Chart,  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  Dublin,  vol.  ii.  p.  157. 
««  Inquis.  P.M.  17  Edw.  II,  no.  75. 
"  Printed  Inquis.,  Wexford,  no.  38  Car.  I  and  127  Car.  I. 
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MacCarthys,  and  the  English,  assisting  on  both  sides,  acquired  great 
possessions  and  made  great  conquests  of  lands,  on  which  they  built 
castles  and  strong  forts  for  themselves,  to  defend  them  against  the  Irish. 
Among  the  castles  erected  on  this  occasion  were  the  castles  of  Timoleague 
and  Dundeady,  built  by  Nicholas  Boy  de  Barry .^^  There  are  remains  of 
stone  castles  at  Timoleague  and  Dundeady,  in  this  barony.  These  five 
Brittas  townlands  are  all  close  together,  and  possibly  may  not  indicate 
more  than  one  bretesche. 

Bkittas  :  Cork,  Dichallow,  Kilshannig  (O.S.  32,  41). — This  bretesche 
appears  to  have  been  near  the  frontier  of  the  territories  granted  to  or 
acquired  by  Robert  FitzStephen  in  1177 ;  ''^  for  by  arrangement  with 
Milo  de  Cogan,  his  co-grantee,  he  took  three  cantreds  near  the  town  of  Cork 
on  the  east,  and  Milo  four  cantreds  on  the  west.""  It  is  unnecessary  to 
consider  precisely  what  these  three  cantreds  were,  as  it  is  certain  they  in- 
cluded the  territories  known  as '  Olethan '  (i.e.  Ui  Liathain,  now  the  barony 
of  Barrymore)  and  '  Muscherie  Dunegan  '  (i.e.  Muscraighe  Donnagain,  a 
territory  somewhat  larger  than  the  barony  of  Orrery  and  Kilmore) ;  for 
these  two  territories,  together  with  '  Kiilede,'  which  I  think  has  not  with 
certainty  been  identified,  were  granted  by  John  in  1207  to  William  de 
Barry  in  confirmation  of  the  gift  made  by  Robert  FitzStephen  to  Philip 
de  Barry,  William's  father.'^'^  The  intervening  barony  of  Fermoy  was  at 
an  early  period  in  the  hands  of  the  Roches,  and  the  manor  of  Mallow 
passed  from  them  to  Thomas  FitzMaurice,  father  of  the  first  earl  of 
Desmond,  before  1282.'^'^  The  Brittas  townland  runs  south  from  the 
Blackwater  in  the  direction  of  the  Boggerah  Mountains  :  Brittas  House 
is  marked  here. 

Ballinbrittig  :  Cork,  E.B.,  Barrymore,  Carrigtohill  (O.S.  64,  75). — 
This,  I  think,  is  clearly  a  Brittas  name.  As  we  have  seen  the  Annals  of 
Ulster  under  1432  refer  to  Ballybritt  Castle,  near  Roscrea,  as  Baile  an 
Britaigh,  which  seems  to  be  a  Hibernicised  form  of  Ballybrittas,  or  the 
Town  of  the  Bretesche.  This  Hibernicised  form  has,  I  think,  exactly 
survived  in  Ballinbrittig,^^  in  Barrymore.  Barrymore,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  granted  under  the  name  of  Olethan  to  Philip  de  Barry,  and  the 
grant  was  confirmed  by  John  to  William  de  Barry,  Philip's  son.  The 
castle  of  Carrigtohill  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Philip.  The  manor  of 
Karetto  Thell  (read  Karectothell)  or  Karectohell  is  mentioned  in  1234. 
It  then  belonged  to  David  Barry.  The  castle  has  been  known  for  centuries 
as  Barryscourt. 

Brittas  :  Tipperary,  Middlethird,  St.  Patrick's  Bock  (O.S.  60). — This 
was  included  in  the  Irish  territory  called  Eoghanacht  Chaisil,^''     It  was 

"*  See  O'Donovan's  note  to  the  Four  Masters,  1215,  pp.  187-8,  where  he  refers 
to  the  Dublin  copy  of  the  '  Annals  of  Innisfallen,'  and  gives  a  long  list  of  castles  built 
at  this  time  in  Kerry  and  Cork.  Most  of  these  castles  were  destroyed  after  the  battle 
of  Callan  {Four  Masters,  1261,  note  u). 

*^  Ware's  Antiquities,  ed.  Harris,  p.  193.  '"  Giraldus,  v.  348. 

"  Chart.  Boll,  9  John,  C.D.I,  vol.  i.  no.  340 ;  cf.  Giraldus,  v.  351. 

"  See  Inquis.  as  to  lands  of  John  FitzThomas,  C.D.I,  a.  1282,  p.  429,  where 
Moyale  =  Magh  Ealla,  now  Mallow. 

"  The  final  g  is  preserved,  according  to  a  well  known  tendency  of  the  Munster 
dialect.     It  is,  no  doubt,  the  place  called  Ballynbrittige  in  '  Fiants  of  Eliz.'  no.  6575. 

'♦  See  Four  Masters,  1052.  The  name  appears  in  the  State  Papers  as  Heyghana- 
cassel,  Yonaichcassel,  Jonaychcassel,  &c. 
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granted,  together  with  some  adjoining  cantreds,  in  1215  to  Philip  of 
Worcester,  '  to  maintain  him  in  the  king's  service.'  At  this  time  the 
castles  of  Knockgraffon,  Ardmayle,  and  Kiltinan,  all  in  Middlethird,  were 
in  existenceJ^  So  Philip  was,  of  course,  not  the  first  grantee.  It  was,  I 
think,  included  in  the  lands  of  William  de  Burgh  taken  into  the  king's 
hands  in  1206.  In  1218  the  district  was  again  taken  into  the  king's 
hands. ^'^  In  the  same  year  Donat  O'Lonargan,  archbishop  of  Cashel, 
complained  that  '  the  justiciary  had  disseised  him  of  the  new  vill  of 
Cashel  and  of  the  greater  part  of  the  old  vill,'  and  in  1219  threatened 
interdict  and  excommunication  unless  restitution  was  made.^'  Even- 
tually in  1228  restitution  was  made  to  his  successor  for  300  marks.'^* 
The  Brittas  townland  hes  north-west  of  the  Rock  of  Cashel,  between  it 
and  Camus  House,  at  a  later  time  at  any  rate  the  residence  of  the  arch- 
bishop. Some  very  remarkable  earthworks  are  marked  round  Kilbrista 
Church  ruins,  in  the  adjoining  townland,  suggesting  that  perhaps  the 
church  occupied  the  site  of  a  bretesche. 

In  the  parish  of  Magorban,  to  the  east  of  Cashel,  are  the  townland s 
Knockbrit  and  Rathbrit.  Each  contains  a  somewhat  pecuhar  rectangular 
fort,  but  forts  of  all  kinds  are  very  numerous  about  here.  Probably, 
as  in  the  case  of  Ballybrit  (King's  County  and  Galway)  and  Mullybrit 
(Fermanagh),  these  are  bretesche  names.  These  five  are  the  only  names 
in  -brit  that  I  have  come  across. 

I  suspect  that  these  bretesches  mark  stages  of  the  encroachment 
against  which  the  archbishop  protested  successfully.  The  Rock  of 
Cashel  must  have  been  a  tempting  objective  to  the  English  in  this 
region. 

Beittas:  iTipperary,  Eliogarty,   Thurles   (O.S.    35,    41).— 

Durlas  or  Derlas  Castle  (i.e.  Thurles)  was  built  before  1214,  and  belonged 
to  Theobald  Walter,  the  first  Pincerna.^^  Two  miles  to  the  north  of  the 
town,  near  the  Suir,  in  the  townland  of  Brittas,  is  Brittas  Castle,  a 
modem  edifice  on  the  plan  of  the  early  Norman  castles.^^  A  bretesche 
here  would  guard  the  ford  in  the  direction  of  Ikerrin,  where  the  native 
chieftain,  0' Meagher,  was  left  in  possession.^^  Two  ring  forts  are  marked 
in  this  townland.  The  townland  of  Brittasroad,  'the  road  to  the 
bretesche,'  lies  between  Brittas  and  Thurles,  and  is  now  included  in  the 
Thurles  township. 

Brittas  :  Tipperary,  Iffa  and  Offa  East,  Kilmurry  (O.S.  78). — About 
four  miles  from  Carrick-on-Suir  in  the  direction  of  Slieve-na-man. 
Carrick-on-Suir  was  founded  by  Griffin,  brother  of  Raymond  le  Gros,  and 

"  C.D.I,  vol.  i.  nos.  601,  613  ;  cf.  no.  289.  Knockgraffon  was  erected  in  1192  inside 
the  Irish  rath  {Four  Masters  and  O'Donovan's  note).  Ardmayle  is  about  three  miles 
north  of  Cashel.  The  ruins  show  a  circular  tower  (Lewis).  Kiltinan  (called  Kiltenenan 
in  the  records)  is  near  Fethard  and  has  a  circular  tower  with  walls  seven  feet  thick 
(Lewis). 

'«  C.D.I,  vol.  i.  no.  838. 

"  Ibid.  nos.  857,  920,  923  ;  cf.  the  case  of  the^bishopof  Killaloe  and  Eoscrea,  above, 
pp.  426  seq. 

"  C.D.I,  vol.  i.  nos.  1624,  1633,  1634,  1639.  "  Ibid.  no.  514. 

*•  Eraser's  Handbook  of  Irekmd,  5th  ed.  p.  85. 

*'  Topogr.  Poems,  notes  759  and  771. 
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was  hence  called  Carrickmagriffin.^^  In  1242  Matthew  FitzGriffin 
obtained  a  grant  of  a  fair  in  his  manor  of  Karrec.*^ 

Bkittas  :  Limerick,  Clanwilliam,  Caherconlish  (O.S.  14,  15). — This 
district  appears  to  have  belonged  to  WiUiam  de  Burgh  previously  to  John's 
reign.  The  Burkes  had  castles  at  Castleconnell  and  Caherconlish  from 
early  in  the  thirteenth  century,^^  and  the  barony  received  its  name  from  the 
Clanwilliam  bran  ch  of  the  family.  To  this  family  belong  the  lords  of  Castle- 
connell and  Brittas.  Brittas  townland  is  about  two  and  a  half  miles  to  the 
east  of  Caherconlish,  and  the  ruins  of  a  stone  castle  are  still  to  be  seen 
there  on  the  banks  of  the  Mulkear  River,  apparently  guarding  the  approach 
from  the  mountainous  region  south  of  Slievefelim.  In  the  Pipe  Roll 
(Ireland),  17  Ed.  I,  no.  20,  lOZ.  was  allowed  for  a  hritagium  at  Carkenlys 
(Caherconlish),  in  Limerick ;  but,  as  already  observed,  this  was  probably 
a  bretesche  in  the  later  signification  of  a  wooden  parapet  or  tower  as  an 
adjunct  to  a  stone  castle. 

There  is  or  was  a  modern  villa  called  Ballybrittas  three  miles  from 
Limerick,  on  the  road  to  Broadford,  in  county  Clare.  This  probably 
marks  the  site  of  a  bretesche  subsidiary  to  Limerick  Castle,  to  guard  the 
approach  from  the  pass  of  Glenomra.®'^  Limerick  Castle  is  said  to  have 
been  built  by  John  and  the  honour  of  Limerick  was  granted  to  William 
de  Braose  in  1200.«6 

CONNAUGHT. 

Brittas  :  Mayo,  Kilmaine,  Kilcommon  (O.S.  Ill,  119). — The  barony 
of  Kilmaine  corresponds  to  the  Irish  territory  known  as  Conmaicne  Cuile 
Toladh.*'''  It  would  seem  that  no  permanent  settlement  was  made  by 
the  English,  in  this  part  of  Connaught  at  any  rate,  until  after  the  treaty 
of  Windsor  with  the  O'Conors  was  finally  torn  up  in  1227,  and  the  whole 
of  Connaught  granted  to  Richard  de  Burgh,  saving  to  the  king  the  five 
best  cantreds  near  the  castle  of  Athlone.^^  Richard  de  Burgh  built  a 
castle  at  Bungalvy  (Galway)  in  1232,^^  and  Adam  de  Staunton  another 
at  Dunamon,  on  the  north-east  border  of  county  Galway.  These,  however, 
were  demolished  next  year,  and  down  to  1237  there  was  nothing  but  fighting 
and  turmoil  in  Connaught.  In  that  year  Maurice  FitzGerald  made 
peace  with  Felim  O'Conor,  and  the  annals  contain  the  entry,  *  The  barons 
of  Ireland  went  to  Connaught  and  commenced  erecting  castles  there.'  ^'^ 
In  the  following  year  (1238),  we  are  told,  castles  were  erected  in  Muintir 
Murchadha  (barony  of  Clare,  county  Galway),  in  Conmaicne  Cuile 
(barony  of  Kilmaine,  co.  Mayo),  and  in  Carra  (the  barony  adjoining  Kil- 
maine on  the  north)  by  the  barons  aforesaid.^^     Maurice  FitzGerald,  the 

*^  O'Clery's  Book  of  Pedigrees.  The  portion  referred  to  is  printed  and  translated 
in  Journ.  R.S.A.I.  1879-82,  p.  423. 

"  C.D.I,  vol.  i.  no.  2573. 

»*  Ann.  of  Loch  Ci,  1200;  C.D.I,  vol.  i.  no.  2422,  grant  to  Richard  de  Burgh 
of  a  weekly  market  in  his  manor  of  Castle  Cuvyn  (read  Cunyn),  i.e.  Caislen  Connaing, 
now  Castleconnell ;  cf.  no.  2607. 

*^  Eraser's  Handbook  of  Ireland,  p.  395. 

»«  C.D.I,  vol.  i.  nos.  147,  788.  "  Topogr.  Poems,  note  317. 

«"  C.D.I.  vol.  i.  no.  1518  ;  cf.  Journ.  R.S.A.I.  1901,  p.  365. 

*'  Four  Masters,  1232.  There  had  been  an  earlier  castle  erected  by  the  Irish  in 
1124. 

""  Ibid.  1237.  "  Ibid.  1238. 
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justiciary,  was  one  of  Richard  de  Burgh's  principal  feofifees,  and  the  dis- 
trict of  Conmaicne  Cuile  was  among  those  held  by  him.  In  1244  he 
obtained  a  grant  of  free  chase  and  warren  in  '  Conmakonekule.'  ^^  He  is 
said  to  have  built  a  castle  at  Ballinrobe,  and  was  probably  the  founder  of 
a  house  of  Augustinian  hermits  there.^^  Felim  O'Conor  is  called  the 
*  gossip '  of  Maurice  FitzGerald,  and  for  several  years  there  was  com- 
parative peace  in  Connaught.  Felim  assisted  Henry  III  at  Gannoc 
(Degannwy),  in  Wales,  in  1245. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  bretesche  near  Eoimdfort,  in  Kilcommon, 
was  erected  by  Maurice  FitzGerald. 

Ballybeit  :  Galway,  Galway,  St.  Nicholas  (O.S.  82). — We  have,  I 
think,  here,  as  in  the  case  of  Ballybritt  near  Roscrea,  a  shortened  form 
of  Baile  an  Britaigh.  Indeed,  in  the  •  Fiants  of  Elizabeth '  the  name 
appears  as  Ballynbrytty  and  Ballynbrittie.^^  The  castle  of  Bungalvy 
(Galway)  was  erected  by  Richard  de  Burgh  in  1232,  perhaps  on  the  site 
of  a  pre-Norman  castle  the  erection  of  which  is  recorded  in  1124.  There 
are  remains  of  a  stone  castle  at  Ballybrit. 

ULSTER. 

MuLLYBEiTT :  Fermanagh,  Tirkennedy,  Cleenish  (O.S.  27). — This 
name  appears  in  an  inquisition  of  1662  as  Mullebrillace,^^  which  looks 
like  a  misprint  for  Mullebrittace.  There  is  a  ring  fort,  marked  in  the 
village  of  Lisbellaw,  in  the  townland,  also  elsewhere  in  the  townland  a 
small  circular  plantation  which  may  be  a  mote.  It  is  near  the  road  to 
Maguire's  Bridge.  In  1189  an  English  army  invaded  Fermanagh,  and 
O'Mulrony,  its  chieftain,  was  slain.  Maurice  FitzGerald  (the  justiciary) 
appears  to  have  had  an  early  grant  of  Fermanagh,^^  and  in  1211  castles 
were  built  at  Clones,  near  the  eastern  border,  and  at  Caol  Uisge,  near  the 
western  border  of  the  territory. 

Beitish  :  Antrim,  Massereene  Lower,  Killead  (O.S.  54,  55). — This 
seems  to  be  the  place  called  Ballebrittas  in  an  inquisition  of  Charles  I.^^ 
It  is  about  five  miles  south  of  Antrim,  where  a  castle  was  erected  pro- 
bably by  John  de  Courcy.  At  any  rate  the  castle  of  Antrim  was  in 
existence  and  in  the  king's  hands  in  1215  and  subsequently.  In  1226  it 
was  restored  temporarily  to  Hugh  de  Lacy  the  younger.  The  baihwick 
of  Antrim  appears  to  have  then  been  the  most  lucrative  in  English 
Ul8ter.98 

Immediately  to  the  south  of  this  bretesche  lay  Kilultagh,  '  a  safe 
boggy  and  woody  country  upon  Logh  Eaugh,'  and  adjoining  it  on  the 
south-east  Kilwarlin,  a  similar  fastness  of  bog  and  wood.^^  There  is  no 
fort  marked  in  the  townland,  but  a  '  moat '  is  marked  in  the  adjoining 
townland  of  Dungoimell. 

»*  C.DJ.  vol.  i.  no.  2680. 

•*  For  a  detailed  account  of  the  occupation  of  Connaught  by  the  Anglo-Normans 
see  paper  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Knox,  Joum.  R.S.A.I.  1902,  pp.  132  and  393. 
'*  '  Fiants  of  Eliz.'  nos.  969  and  3463. 

»»  Printed  Inquis.,  Fermanagh,  no.  3  Car.  II.  »«  Joum.  R.S.A.I.  1903,  p.  179. 

•'  Printed  Inquis.,  Antrim,  no.  143  Car.  I.         »»  C.D.I.  vol.  i.  nos.  567,  1371,  1468. 
**  Dymmok's  '  Treatise  of  Ireland  '  (1599),  published  in  I.A.S.  Tracts,  ii.  p.  26. 
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11.  THE  MOTE. 

There  are  forty-eight  townland  names  involving  the  word  mote 
or  moat.  Of  these  twenty-three  are  in  Leinster,  nine  in  Munster, 
twelve  in  Connaught,  and  four  in  Ulster.  A  *  moat '  is  shown  on 
the  Ordnance  Survey  map  in  about  twenty  cases,  and  perhaps  in 
some  more,  but  in  the  absence  of  lettering  the  indications  given 
on  the  map  are  not  always  clear.  In  six  cases,  where  there  is  no 
'  moat '  marked,  there  is  a  roughly  rectilinear  fort  shown,  and 
these,  I  suspect,  were  of  Anglo-Norman  construction.  The  distri- 
bution of  these  mote  townlands  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  Brittas 
townlands,  except  that  there  are  more  mote  names  than  Brittas 
names  in  Galway  and  Mayo.  They  are  found  in  districts  occupied 
by  English  invaders  in  the  twelfth  and  early  part  of  the  thirteenth 
centuries,  and  nowhere  else. 

The  word  mote  (French,  motte,  L.L.  mota),  like  the  word  brittas, 
is  not  native  Irish.  It  was  clearly  introduced  by  the  Normans.'"*' 
*  Motte '  names,  it  may  be  noted,  are  even  more  common  in  France 
than  bretesche  names.  In  Ireland,  at  first  at  any  rate,  the  word 
mote  was  probably  applied  only  to  mounds  on  which  the  early  settlers 
erected  their  bretesches.  It  does  not  follow  that  they  always  threw 
up  these  motes  for  the  purpose.  Whenever  they  found  an  already 
existing  mound — whether  sepulchral,  defensive,  or  otherwise — in  a 
suitable  position  they  would  naturally  utilise  it  and  shape  it  to 
their  requirements.  It  would  then  be  called  a  '  mote.'  This  may 
be  what  happened  at  Slane  and  Downpatrick,  and  other  places, 
where  it  is  believed  there  were  great  pre-Norman  mounds.  Into  the 
question  of  the  existence  of  these  pre-Norman  mounds  in  any  parti- 
cular places  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  at  present.  Whichever  view 
be  taken  my  argument  that  the  mote  and  the  bretesche  townland 
names  indicate  the  type  of  the  early  Norman  fortresses  in  Ireland, 
and  the  positions  of  some  of  them,  remains  the  same.  I  need 
merely  observe  that  in  pre-Norman  times  these  artificial  mounds 
appear  to  have  been  denoted  by  names  beginning  with  dun,  liss, 
drum,  knock,  knockan,  ard,  &c.,  and,  when  sepulchral,  tulach, 
dumha,  fert,  &c.,  but  they  were  certainly  not  called  by  any  form  of 
the  name  mote. 

There  is,  however,  some  direct  evidence  that  the  Nornians 
actually  erected  motes  in  Ireland,  which  must  be  noticed.  In 
addition  to  the  statements  in  the  Song  of  Dermot,  already  referred 
to,  as  to  the  erection  of  motes  at  Trim  and  at  Slane,  and  the  record 
as  to  the  mota  and  britagium  at  Eoscrea,  and  the  account  of  the 
building  of  the  first  castle  at  Meelick,  there  is  a  direct  reference, 

""•  Here  I  can  quote  O'Donovan's  opinion  and  Dr.  Joyce's.     See  the  latter's  Irish 
Names  of  Places,  i.  291. 

V  ¥  2 
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hitherto  unnoticed,  to  a  Norman  mote  erected  before  1231  in  the 
deforestation  charter  of  Eichard  Mareschal.  Tn  that  charter  the 
boundary  of  the  forest  of  Eos  is  defined  in  one  place  to  run  from  a 
certain  rath  usque  ad  motam  quam  WiUelmus  Ace  levavit  super 
aquam  de  BruncuinriJ^^  This  was  in  the  county  Wexford,  near  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  present  parish  of  Eoss. 

There  are  some  cases  where  stone  castles,  or  at  least  stone  walls, 
appear  to  have  been  built  on  the  top  of  motes.  Mr.  Westropp 
mentions  the  motes  of  Ardnurcher,  Shanid,  Knockgraffan, 
Kilfeakle,  Dunohill,  Durrow,  Clones,  Louth,  Killany,  Faughart,  and 
Ardee,  as  bearing  the  remains  of  masonry,  and  the  list  might,  I 
think,  be  extended.^"-  But  it  is  obvious  that  unless  long  erected 
and  consolidated  a  mote  would  form  a  very  insecure  foundation  for 
a  stone  castle.  Probably  in  these  cases  the  masonry  replaced  a 
destroyed  or  decayed  bretesche.  At  any  rate  it  seems  probable  that 
when  it  became  customary  to  build  stone  castles  in  Ireland  the  mote 
in  the  sense  of  a  mound  was  generally  dispensed  with,  and,  perhaps 
about  the  same  time,  the  name  mote  or  moat  became  commonly 
applied  to  the  ditch,  especially  a  wet  ditch,  which  still  surrounded  the 
castle.'"^  It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  moat  names,  especially 
some  of  those  in  Galway  and  Mayo,  refer  to  moats  in  this  sense, 
and  that  the  rectilinear  forts  there  and  elsewhere  noted  in  the 
mote  townlands  mark  the  sites  of  stone  or  wooden  towers  erected 
within  them.  I  have  ascertained,  however,  that  some  of  these 
Connaught  mote  townlands  contain  low  fortified  mounds,  and  local 
examination  may  disclose  similar  mounds  in  others. 

A  carefully  compiled  and  classified  list  of  motes  and  other 
defensive  earthworks  in  Ireland  is  a  great  desideratum.  Mr. 
Westropp  has  done  much  to  increase  our  knowledge  in  this  respect, 
but  there  is  much  more  to  be  done,  as  he  would  be  the  first  to 
acknowledge.  The  scheme  for  recording  ancient  earthworks  and 
fortified  inclosures  proposed  by  the  Congress  of  Archaeological 
Societies,  if  and  when  acccomplished,  will  go  far  to  supply  the  want. 

'"'  Register  of  St.  Mari/s  Abbey,  Dunbrothy,  published  with  the  Chartulary  of 
St.  Mary's  Abbey,  Dublin,  R.S.  ii.  155.  I  have  made  some  search,  but  up  to  the 
present  in  vain,  for  this  mote.  It  may  have  been  on  the  site  of  the  castle  at  Palace,  and 
cannot,  I  think,  have  been  far  off.     The  word  levare  seems  applicable  only  to  a  mound. 

'"■^  As,  for  instance,  the  mote  at  St.  MuUins,  co.  Carlow,  which  has  the  stone 
foundations  of  a  square  structure  on  its  summit ;  and  at  its  base  a  large  rectangular 
bawn  can  clearly  be  traced. 

103  'With  the  double  meaning  of  the  word  viote  or  moat  may  be  compared  the 
similar  ambiguity  in  the  words  dyke,  ditch,  digue,  &c.,  but  I  think  the  transferred 
meaning  in  the  case  of  mote  names  may  have  been  facilitated  by  the  use  of  the  word 
to  designate  the  whole  fortress  without  any  special  connotation.  This  use  seems  to 
be  attested  by  the  place  names.  Ballymote  is  thus  virtually  equivalent  to  Castletown. 
The  Four  Masters  (a.  1598,  1599,  pp.  2082,  2114)  speak  of  Mountgarrett  Castle, 
near  New  Eoss,  as  '  Mota  Gairett,'  though  it  has  no  sign  of  either  mound  or  ditch  about 
it.  It  was  probably  built  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  centui-y  (Hore's  History 
of  Wexford,  i.  130). 
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For  my  part  I  have  been  much  struck  by  the  number  of  cases  in 
which  a  mote  has  been  found  at  or  close  to  the  probable  sites  of 
castles  built  before  the  close  of  John's  reign.  Mr.  Westropp 
mentions  eighteen  of  these  out  of  some  sixty  castles  recorded  to 
have  been  built  in  the  period.  ^"^  I  think  he  has  shown  that 
probably  some  of  these  motes  were  pre-Norman,  but  their  fre- 
quent occurrence  at  or  near  the  castle  sites  requires  explanation, 
and  seems  to  be  best  explained  by  supposing  that  in  most  cases,  at 
any  rate,  they  were  either  thrown  up  or  at  least  utilised  by  the 
Normans  for  their  first  fortresses  in  the  manner  suggested  in  this 
paper.  Existing  remains  of  stone  castles  near  to  but  not  on  the 
motes  may  well  be  of  later  construction.  Whenever  a  new  castle 
was  built  to  replace  one  that  was  obsolete  the  nearest  suitable  site 
would,  for  obvious  reasons,  be  selected. 

Again,  when  we  examine  Mr.  Westropp's  list  of  '  Chief  Motes  of 
Ireland '  ^^^  we  find  that  the  large  majority,  at  any  rate,  are  in  districts 
known  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  English  before  the  close  of  John's 
reign,  and  many  of  these  places  can  be  shown  to  have  been  capita 
manerii  even  where  we  have  no  actual  record  of  the  building  of  an 
early  fortress  of  any  kind.  In  this  connexion  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  documentary  evidence  prior  to  John's  reign  is  fragmentary 
in  the  extreme.  Mr.  Westropp's  list  is  expressly  confined  to  '  chief ' 
motes,  so  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  incomplete.  From  my  own  very 
limited  observation,  however,  I  could  add  some  instructive  examples. 
Thus  at  Glascarrig,  in  the  county  Wexford,  a  place  granted  by 
Strongbow  to  Eaymond  le  Gros,^*^*'  there  is  a  mote  (somewhat  larger 
than  the  so-called  mote  at  Ardamine,  a  few  miles  to  the  north) 
surrounded  by  a  ditch  and  low  rampart  and  connected  with  an 
irregular  inclosure.  Viewed  as  mote  names,  however,  Mr.  West- 
ropp's list  seems  redundant.  I  doubt  if  all  these  earthworks  are 
even  now  called  *  motes,'  except,  perhaps,  loosely  by  the  '  learned 
classes.'  When  I  was  close  to  Ballyknockan,  in  Carlow,  I  could  get 
no  one  to  tell  me  where  the  '  mote '  was,  but  when  I  asked  for  the 
'  old  fort '  I  was  understood  at  once.'*'''  The  mound  at  Ardamine, 
in  the  county  Wexford,  moreover,  does  not  come  within  Mr.  West- 
ropp's definition  of  a  mote.     It  shows  no  sign  of  *  rings  or  fosses  ' 

'°^  Journ.  R.S.A.I.  1904,  p.  345.  The  list  of  motes  near  early  attested  castles  is 
incomplete.  There  is  a  large  mote  surrounded  by  a  fosse  at  Dungarvan  and  another 
at  Tipperaghny  (Lewis)  ;  and  Castlemore,  in  the  barony  of  Forth,  co.  Carlow,  can  be 
shown  from  the  charters  in  the  register  of  St.  Thomas,  Dublin,  to  be  the  site  of 
Raymond's  castle  of  Fotheret  0 'Nolan. 

'"s  Journ.  R.S.A.I.  1904,  p.  342.  '"«  Song  of  Dermot,  1.  3068. 

""  The  earthworks  at  Ballyknockan,  identified  by  O'Donovan  with  the  Dinn  Righ 
of  Irish  tradition,  do  not  indeed  constitute  a  mote  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term. 
Situated  on  the  steep  slopes  of  the  river  valley,  the  fort  looks  something  like  a  mote 
from  the  lower  or  river  side,  but  its  summit  is  hardly,  if  at  all,  higher  than  the  level 
of  the  adjoining  land  on  the  upper  side. 
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about  it,  and  has  all  the  outward  appearance  of  being  an  unaltered 
sepulchral  mound. 

The  following  list  is  not  a  list  of  motes,  but  of  mote  names 
attached  to  townlands.  Its  importance  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
townland  names  are  in  general  very  old,  and  to  the  probability — 
supported,  I  think,  by  the  distribution  and  positions  of  the  mote 
names — that  the  name  mote,  itself  of  Anglo-Norman  origin,  was  at 
first  only  given  to  mounds  on  which  the  Normans  erected  bretesches, 
or,  in  some  few  cases,  stone  castles.  Afterwards,  as  I  have  said, 
when  the  mound  was  dispensed  with,  the  name  mote  or  moat  came 
to  be  applied  to  the  ditch  which  surrounded  the  castle.  In  modern 
times,  when  the  origin  of  the  name  and  its  earlier  restricted  use 
have  been  forgotten,  it  is  often  applied,  especially  by  educated 
people,  to  any  artificial  mound,  without  regard  to  its  origin  or  the 
uses  to  which  it  has  been  put ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  this  indis- 
criminate employment  of  the  word  has  affected  to  any  great 
extent,  if  at  all,  the  townland  mote  names.  At  the  same  time  it 
suggests  caution,  and  the  mote  names  cannot  be  considered  so 
sure  a  guide  to  early  Norman  sites  as  the  bretesche  names.  More- 
over it  must  not,  of  course,  be  supposed  that  every  mote  erected  or 
utiHsed  for  a  Norman  fortress  has  impressed  the  name  on  the 
townland  ;  but  a  full  examination  of  the  earthworks  designated  by 
authentic  mote  names  may  afford  criteria  by  which  we  shall  be 
enabled  to  distinguish  mounds  which  have  been  the  sites  of  Norman 
fortresses  from  mounds  which  have  never  been  so  used. 

List  of  Mote  Totvnlands. 

LEINSTEB. 

Ballymoat  :  Wicklow,  Newcastle,  Glenealy  (O.S.  24,  25,  30). — This 
townland  includes  Ballymoat  House  and  the  village  of  Glenealy.  It  is 
probably  the  Ballenmote  mentioned  along  with  Brittas  in  the  Printed 
Inquis.,  Wicklow,  nos.  3  &  5  Jac.  I.  The  juxtaposition  of  the  names, 
which  may  refer  to  the  same  mote  and  bretesche,  is  significant. 

MoATHiLL  :  3Ieath,  Navan  Lower,  Navan  (O.S.  25). — This  townland 
includes  Navan  Moat,  a  natural  hill  surmounted  by  a  mote.  This  hill 
'  rises  45  feet  above  the  road  at  its  base.  The  mote  is  26  feet  high,  oval 
on  plan,  the  diameters  of  the  base  being  135  and  122  feet,  and  of  the  top 
52  feet.  On  the  north-west  is  a  lune-shaped  platform  7  or  8  feet  high 
and  90  feet  long,  by  30  feet  greatest  breadth.  A  tail  of  this  platform 
comes  round  the  west  side  of  the  mote,  nearly  100  feet  further,  only 
6  feet  wide  on  top.'  This  may  have  been  the  site  of  a  bretesche  erected 
by  Jocelin  de  Nangle,  to  whom  '  le  Novan  '  and  the  land  of  Ardbraccan 
were  given  by  Hugh  de  Lacy.^°* 

Moat  Town  :  Meath,  Lune,  Kildalky  (O.S.  26).— The  barony  of  Lune 

"*  S<mg  of  Dermot,  11.  3144-5.  The  description  of  the  mote  given  above  is  from  a 
paper  on  the  town  of  Navan  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Moore,  Joum.  R. S.A.I.  1893,  p.  57. 
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was  granted  by  Hugh  de  Lacy  to  William  de  Muset  or  Meset  or  Misset.'"^ 
Moat-town  House  is  marked  on  the  map. 

Moat  :  Meath,  Fore,  Killeagh  (O.S.  8). 

Moat  :  Meath,  Kells  Lower,  Kilheg  (O.S.  5,  11). 

Moat  :  Meath,  Kells  Upper,  Dulane  (O.S.  10). — '  Moat '  marked, 
also  '  Moat  House.'  A  castle  was  built  at  Kells  in  1176-8,  and  Meath 
generally  vf&a  plurimum  incastellata  in  Hugh  de  Lacy's  time.^'" 

Moat  :  Meath,  Moyfenrath  Lower,  Bathmolyon  (O.S.  42). — I  should 
like  to  examine  these  four  mote  townlands  in  Meath  in  which  no  mote 
is  marked  on  the  map  before  forming  any  opinion  as  to  what  exactly  was 
referred  to  by  the  name. 

Moatavally:  Longford,  Ardagh,  Street  (O.S.  15). — There  is  perhaps 
a  mote  in  the  grounds  of  Moatavally  House.  The  name  probably  means 
the  mote  of  the  healach  or  '  street.'  It  is  called  Motenvally  in  the  Stuart 
Inquisitions. 

Moat-Faerell  :  Lotigford,  Granard,  Clonhrony  (O.S.  14, 15). — Moat 
and  castle  marked,  the  castle  apparently  on  the  mote.  *  Mota '  was  granted 
by  Elizabeth  to  W.  O'Ferrall  Bane,  chief  and  captain  of  his  nation. ^^^ 

Moatfield  :  Longford,  Granard,  Granard  (O.S.  10). — This  is  the 
mote  in  the  town  of  Granard,  said  to  be  the  largest  simple  mote  in 
Ireland.  It  was  perhaps  the  site  of  a  bretesche  erected  by  Eichard  Tuit 
in  1200  '  as  a  stronghold  against  O'Reilly  in  South  Breifne.'  ^^^  King  John 
stopped  on  12  August  1210 :  apud  Grenard,  castrum  Bicardi  de  Thuit. 

Ballymoat  :  Longford,  Ardagh,  Ardagh  (O.S.  14,  19,  20). — Geofifrey 
de  Constantine  had  '  fifteen  knights'  fees  in  the  land  of  Conemake  (Long- 
ford),' near  Kilbixi  and  beyond  the  river  Inny.  These  may  have  included 
this  townland.^^' 

MoATE-GRANOGE  :  Westmeath,  Clonlonan,  Kilcleagh  (O.S.  30,  36). — 
This  is  the  large  mote  in  the  town  of  Moate,  which  may  have  been  used 
for  a  bretesche  on  the  frontier  of  Meath.  For  the  legend  concerning  the 
name  see  C.  Otway's  Tour  in  Connaught,  p.  55,  but  perhaps  it  only 
means  the  '  mote  of  the  hedgehog  '  (graineog).  The  neighbouring  cantred 
of  Ardnurcher  was  granted  by  Hugh  de  Lacy  to  Meiler  FitzHenry,"^ 
and  a  castle  was  built  here  in  1192.^^^  There  are  remains  of  a  stone 
castle  on  the  mote  at  Ardnurcher. 

MoATAVANNY  :  Kildare,  Kilkea  andMoone,  Castledermot  (O.S.  38).^ 
'  Glassavanny  Moat'  is  marked  in  the  townland.  The  name  seems  to 
involve  the  word  beann,  often  applied  to  a  house  or  fort  in  the  sense  of 
gable,  pinnacle,  or  turret.  This  was  in  '  Omorethi,'  granted  by  Strong- 
bow  to  Walter  de  Riddlesford.'^^    There  is  also  a  mote  at  Kilkea  Castle. 

Moat  Commons  :  Kildare,  Clane,  Clane  (O.S.  14). — Mote  near  Clane 
Bridge.  This  was  in  'Offelan,'  granted  by  Strongbow  to  Maurice 
FitzGerald.117 

MoATSTowN  :  Kildare,  Narragh  and  Beban  West,  Churchtown  (O.S. 
34,  35). — Small  mote  in  the  townland  by  the  river,  opposite  Tyrrellstown . 

""  Song  of  Dermot,  1.  3159,  note.  "»  Giraldus,  v.  355. 

»'  '  Fiants  of  Eliz.'  nos.  5062,  5107.  "'  Four  Masters,  1199,  note  z 

"»  Smg  of  Dermot,  11.  3154,  and  note.  "*  Ibid.  1.  3138. 

"*  Four  Masters,  1192. 

"«  Song  of  Dermot,  11.  3096-9.  "'  Ibid.  11.  3086-91. 
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This  district,  including  Reban  Castle,  where  there  is  'a  quadrilateral 
entrenchment  with  a  high  conical  mound  at  its  western  extremity  ' 
(Lewis),  was,  I  believe,  granted  to  the  father  of  Richard  de  St.  Michael 
by  Strongbow.^'^ 

Moat  :  Queen's  County,  Cullenagh,  Disertg alien  (O.S.  30). — There  is 
a  large  mote  and  site  of  '  Moat  Castle  '  marked  in  the  townland,  about 
two  miles  east  of  Ballynakill,  It  was  on  the  frontier  between  Ossory 
(Kilkenny)  and  Leix.    It  is  called  '  le  Moate  '  in  the  Stuart  inquisitions.^'^ 

Moat  :  Kilkenny,  Crannagh,  Freshford  (O.S.  13). — Mote  in  the  town- 
land  near  Freshford.  Two  knights'  fees  in  Acheteyr  (i.e.  Achadh-ur,  the 
Irish  name  of  Freshford)  were  held  by  John  d'Evreux  at  the  time  of  the 
Leinster  partition.^^" 

Moatpakk:  Kilkenny,  Fassadinin,  DonagJimore  (O.S.  4,  5). — This 
townland  is  on  the  Nore  near  Ballyragget.  I  do  not  find  a  mote  marked 
on  the  map,  but  I  presume  the  name  refers  to  the  Moate  hill  described  '^^ 
as  being  on  the  Nore  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Ballyragget,  about 
eighty  feet  high,  with  a  deep  fosse  under  it. 

_  ■  I  Wexford,  Ballaghkeen  S.,  Ballyhuskard  (O.S.  20). 

— There  is  a  conspicuous  mote  on  the  former  townland  about  four  miles 
east  of  Enniscorthy.  I  cannot  say  anything  about  the  other.  The 
barony  of  Ballaghkeen  corresponds  to  the  Irish  tribal  territory  of  southern 
Offelimy,  which  was  granted  by  Strongbow  to  Gilbert  de  Boisrohard.^^^ 

MoTABEG  (or  Salville)  :  Wexford,  Ballaghkeen  S.,  Templeshannon 
(O.S.  26). — A  large  mote  with  deep  fosse  (capable  of  being  flooded)  and 
rampart  one  mile  south  of  Enniscorthy.  The  Dufifry,  a  district  which 
extended  from  the  mountains  to  Enniscorthy,  was  given  by  Strongbow  to 
Robert  de  Quency,'^^  and  passed  with  his  daughter  Maud  to  Philip  de 
Prendergast.'^'*  This  mote  may  have  been  the  site  of  the  first  fortress 
here,  before  Philip  de  Prendergast  obtained  Enniscorthy  from  the  bishop 
of  Ferns  in  the  year  1227.^25 

MoTABOWER  :  Wexford,  Gorey,  Camew  (O.S.  5,  6). — In  the  Inquis. 
P.  M.  on  Aylmer  de  Valence,  17th  Ed.  II,  no.  75,  Reginald  de  Nyvel  is 
mentioned  as  holding  a  quarter  of  a  knight's  fee  in  Balyconewey  (Camew) 
and  an  eighth  in  Gory  (Gorey),  then  valued  nil  as  having  been  destroyed 
by  the  Irish.     The  name,  according  to  Dr.  Joyce,  means  *  deaf  moat.'  (?) 

MoATALusHA :  Carloxo,  Carlow,  Grangeford  (O.S.  8). — There  is 
perhaps  a  small  mote  indicated  in  the  grounds  of  Moatalusha  House. 
The  name  would  seem  to  mean  the  '  mote  of  the  quicken  tree '  {Mota  luise). 
Castlemore  Mote,  which  was,  I  think,  the  site  of  Raymond  le  Gros's  castle 
of  Fotheret  O'Nolan,  is  only  about  a  mile  distant.  There  are  foundations 
of  stone  walls  on  a  square  platform  at  the  base  of  this  mote. 

"«  C.D.L  vol.  i.  nos.  673,  1392.  »•  Printed  Inquis.,  Queen's  Co.,  no.  16  Car.  I. 

'«•  Chart,  of  St.  Mary's,  Dublin,  ii.  405. 

•«'  Joum.  R.S.A.I.  1874-5,  p.  486. 

'"  Song  of  Dermot,  11.  8114-7  and  note. 

'■"  Ibid.  1.  2748.  '"  Ibid.  11.  2819-25  and  3040  et  seq. 

'»  See  deed  (translated),  Jmim.  R.S.A.I.  1864-6,  p.  147,  note. 
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MUNSTER. 

Ballymot  :  Cork,  Kerry currihy.  Monks  town  (O.S.  87). — This  was 
probably  included  in  Milo  de  Cogan's  four  cantreds  to  the  west  of  the 
town  of  Cork. '2''  A  bretesche  here  would  guard  the  approach  by  water  to 
the  town. 

MoATQUARTEE :  Tipperary,  Clanwilliam,  Kilfeakle  (O.S.  59,  60,  67). 
— Kilfeakle  mote  ;  a  castle  was  erected  here  in  1192.'^^  The  barony  of 
Clanwilliam  appears  to  have  been  in  William  de  Burgh's  hands  in  the 
beginning  of  John's  reign  and  was  probably  granted  to  him  long  before. 
His  castle  of  '  Killefecle '  was  restored  to  him  in  1203.*-® 

MoATABULCANE  :  Tipperary,  Clanwilliam,  Templenoe  (O.S.  69.) — The 
name  may  have  reference  to  the  shape  of  the  mote,  like  a  puff-ball  or 
mushroom  (bolgdn). 

MoATQUARTER :  Tipperary,  Clanwilliam,  Donohill  (O.S.  51,  59). — 
Donohill  mote,  on  which  the  remains  of  a  castle  are  still  to  be  seen. 

MoTA  :  Tipperary,  Ormond  Lower,  Kilbarron  (O.S.  6,  9). — Mote 
House  marked  near  Lough  Derg.  This  was  in  the  territory  of  Theobald 
Fitz Walter,  the  first  Pincerna. 

MoATQUARTER :  Tipperary,  Ikerrin,  Bathnaveoge  (O.S.  16,  22). — 
About  4  miles  south  of  Roscrea.     In  Theobald  Fitz  Walter's  territory. 

Moat  :  Waterford,  Decies  within  Drum,  Bingagonagh  (O.S.  36). — 
There  is  a  *  moat '  marked  in  the  townland,  but  I  am  informed  by  Mr. 
Beary,  borough  surveyor,  Dungarvan,  that  it  is  quite  a  low  mound  on  a 
natural  rise  of  ground  and  that  '  its  base  is  level  with  the  field.'  It  can 
hardly,  therefore,  be  the  site  of  a  bretesche,  unless  the  fosse  has  been 
obliterated.  At  the  Council  of  Oxford  in  1177  Henry  II  granted  the 
custody  of  Waterford  to  Robert  le  Poer,  and  made  all  the  land  between 
the  town  and  the  Blackwater  appurtenant  to  the  services  of  Waterford.  ^^^ 
There  is  a  large  fortified  mote  at  Dungarvan,  and  a  castle  was  in  existence 
here  in  1215,  when  its  custody  was  given  to  Thomas  FitzAnthony.^^^ 

Ballymoat  :  Waterford,  Middlethird,  Beisk  (O.S.  16,  17). — I  am 
told  of  a  mote  (unmarked)  in  this  townland  and  the  next. 

BaijLymoat  :  Waterford,  Coshbride,  Kilwatermoy  (O.S.  28,  33). 

CONNAUGHT. 

The  apparent  absence  of  motes  (in  the  sense  of  high  mounds)  in 
most  of  the  mote  townlands  in  Connaught,  coupled  with  the  presence 
in  many  cases  of  rectiUnear  forts,  makes  it  probable  that  the  mote  names 
here  sometimes  refer  to  '  moats  '  in  the  later  sense  of  ditches,  and  this 
agrees  with  the  later  dates  when  the  lands  in  question  appear  to  have 
been  first  permanently  occupied.  Mr.  H.  T.  Knox,  who  has  made  a  study  of 
the  Anglo-Norman  settlement  in  Connaught,'^^  says  that  the  grant  of  Con- 
naught  to  Richard  de  Burgh  in  1228  (or  rather  1227),^'^  saving  five  cantreds 
to  the  king,  was  the  foundation  of  this  settlement.  Nevertheless  there 
were  many  partial  settlements  much  earlier,  as  Mr.  Knox  indeed  elsewhere 
notices.  Thus  in  1215  this  same  Richard  de  Burgh  was  granted  all  the 
land  of  Connaught  which  William  his  father  held,'^^  and  many  individual 

'2*  Giraldus,  vol.  v.  p.  348.       i^"  Four  Masters,  1192.         '«»  C.D.I.  vol.  i.  no.  187. 

'^»  Eoger  Howden,  vol.  ii.  pp.  133-5.  '»•  C.D.I.  vol.  i.  no.  576. 

»»'  Journ.  R.S.A.L  1901-3.  '^'^  C.D.I.  vol.  i.  no.  1518.  •«  Ibid.  no.  663. 
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settlers  can  be  traced  from  even  before  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century, 
some  of  whom  we  shall  mention.  Many  of  the  following  districts  were 
recovered  by  the  Irish  after  the  murder  of  William,  earl  of  Ulster,  in 
1333. 

Ballymote  :  Sligo,  Gorran,  Emlaghfad  (O.S.  83). — The  castle  at 
the  town  of  Ballymote,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen,  perhaps 
occupies  the  site  of  the  mote.  It  was  begun  by  Eichard,  the  Red 
Earl,  in  1300.'^^  I  find  it  stated,  however,  that  '  near  Ballymote  there 
are  some  good  examples  of  forts  (perhaps  tumuli)  ramparted  and 
moated.'  ^^'^  Gerald  de  Prendergast  was  probably  the  original  grantee  of 
the  barony.'^'' 

Moat  :  Galway,  Ballymoe,  Kilhegnet  (O.S.  19). — Kilbegnet  was  in 
Tirmany,  a  cantred  granted  to  Geoffrey  de  Constentein  in  1201. '^^  It 
was  afterwards  included  in  one  of  the  king's  five  cantreds.  A  curious 
quadrilateral  fort  with  outer  (incomplete)  fosses  is  marked  on  the  map. 

Ballymoat  :  Galway,  Dunmore,  Tuam  (O.S.  29,  43,  44). — Meyler  de 
Bermingham  held  the  barony  of  Dimmore  from  Richard  de  Burgh.^^* 
A  square  fort  is  marked  on  the  map. 

Moat  :  Galway,  Tiaquin,  Moylough  (O.S.  45). — Moat  Hill  Lodge  is 
marked.  '  Kelly  of  Moot  or  Moat '  is  mentioned  in  the  pedigrees  of  the 
O'Kellys.'^^      Perhaps  this  townland  or  the  next  is  intended. 

Moat  :  Galway,  Kilconnell,  Aughrim  (O.S.  87). — This  was  in  Omany, 
one  of  the  king's  cantreds.     A  square  fort,  called  Rabbit  Fort,  is  marked. 

Moat  :  Gahvay,  Longford,  Killimorhologue  (O.S.  117). — A  mote 
marked  by  the  river  opposite  Flower  Hill  House.  The  barony  of  Long- 
ford represents  the  territory  of  Sil  Anmchadha.  William  de  Burgh,  as 
we  have  seen,  built  the  first  castle  at  Meelick  in  1203.  The  native 
chieftains,  the  O'Maddens,  seem  to  have  been  very  loyal  to  the  De 
Burghs.i^o 

MoATY  :  Galway,  Longford,  Clonfert  (O.S.  100,  108). — A  square  fort 
is  marked  in  the  townland,  which  is  spelt  '  mota  '  in  a  grant  of  the  year 
1677.1^1 

Moaty:  Galway,  Longford,  Kiltormer  (O.S.  99). — A  mote  is  marked 
close  to  Newtown  demesne. 

Mote  Demesne  :  Roscommon,  Athlone,  Kilmeane  (O.S.  40,  41,  42). — 
This  district  was  granted  to  John  Marshall  in  1207,  and  taken  up  again 
for  the  king  of  Connaught  in  1214-6.'^* 

MoAT  :  Mayo,  Costello,  Annagh  (O.S.  102,  103). — There  is  no  mote 
marked  on  the  map,  but  I  am  informed  by  Sergeant  Lyons,  R.I.C.,  of 
Bally haimis,  that  '  Annagh  Moat,'  in  the  Moat  townland,  is  *  more  a 
fortified  esker  than  a  mote.'  It  is  oval  in  shape,  253  feet  by  167.  It 
is  surrounded  by  a  deep  fosse  about  16  feet  wide  near  the  bottom  and 
capable  of  being  flooded  from  a  neighbouring  brook,  and  *  the  central 

"*  Four  Masters,  1300,  where  it  is  called  the  castle  of  Ath-Cliath  an  Chorainn,  i.e. 
of  Ballymote. 

'«  Jotcm.  R.S.A.L  1887-8,  p.  268.  "«  Ibid.  1903,  p.  72. 

•"  C.D.I,  vol.  i.  no.  153.  '«•  Joum.  R.S.A.L  1901,  p.  367. 

'»»  Tribes  of  Hy  Many,  p.  126. 

'*•  See  tract  printed  in  Tribes  of  Hy  Many,  pp.  133-42. 

»"  Hy  Many,  p.  151.  '«  C.D.L  vol.  i.  nos.  353,  537. 
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elevation  rises  about  twelve  feet  above  the  inner  edge  of  the  fosse — a 
low  hog-back,  in  fact.'  This  district  seems  to  have  belonged  to  John 
FitzThomas  of  Desmond  at  his  death  in  1261,  under  the  name  of 
Kerglochnarn.^''^  The  barony  of  Costello,  however,  got  its  name  from 
Gilbert  de  Angulo  or  Nangle,  who  held  lands  in  Connaught  at  the  be- 
ginning of  John's  reign  ''^^  and  was  called  by  the  Irish  MacOsdealv,'"** 
which,  I  believe,  was  an  attempt  to  render  '  Son  of  Jocelin.'  ^^^  The 
lands  of  'Anaghe'  are  included  in  the  surrender  of  1586  by  '  Shean 
McCostello  of  Castlemore  in  the  barony  of  Bealahawnish '  to  Queen 
Elizabeth.1^7 

Moat  :  Mayo,  Carra,  Ballintuhher  (O.S.  89). 

Moat  :  Mayo,  Clanmorris,  Balla  (O.S.  90). — These  baronies  were  in- 
cluded in  Richard  de  Burgh's  land,  and  were  probably  settled  up  not  long 
after  the  grant  to  him  in  1227.  They  appear  under  the  names  of  Ker 
and  Crigfertur  respectively  in  the  inquisition  on  the  lands  of  William  de 
Burgh  in  1333. '"^^     Castles  were  erected  in  Carra  in  1238. 

I  find  no  mote  marked  in  any  of  these  Moat  townlands  in  Mayo,  but 
if  the  mote  was  not  a  mound  of  a  considerable  height  it  would  not  be 
marked  on  the  Ordnance  map,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Annagh 
Moat. 

ULSTER. 

Ballymote  :  Antrim,  Massarene  Upper,  Glenavy  (O.S.  59). — 
A  polygonal  fort  is  marked  three  or  four  miles  south  of  the  '  British ' 
townland  in  Massarene  Lower. 

Ballymote  Lowee,  Middle,  and  Upper  :  Dotvn,  Lecale,  Down 
(O.S.  37,  38). — These  three  townlands  are  together,  and  now  join  the 
'demesne  of  Down,'  which  lies  to  the  north  and  includes  the  town  of 
Downpatrick  and  the  great  '  moat.'  Probably  they  got  their  name  from 
it,  as  no  mote  or  rectilinear  fort  is  marked  within  their  present  boundaries. 
In  1177  John  de  Courcy  plundered  Dundaleathglas  (Downpatrick)  and 
erected  a  castle  there,  which  became  the  headquarters  of  all  his  expeditions 
in  Ulster.'''^  The  three  Ballymote  townlands  are  mentioned  in  Inquis., 
Down,  nos.  8  Jac.  I  and  63  Car.  I.  It  may  be  noted  that  De  Courcy 
could  not  have  fortified  even  an  existing  mote  before  the  attack  of  Cooley 
MacDonlevy,  the  king  of  Ulidia  (Down  and  Antrim),  for  this  took  place 
within  eight  days  of  his  arrival,  and  Gerald  de  Barri  says  that  De  Courcy 
preferred  to  sally  forth  and  meet  his  foe  rather  than  be  besieged  in  the 
exile  municipium  quod  in  urbis  angulo  tenuiter  erexerat.  This  was  in 
February,  but  when,  after  24  June,  he  was  defeated  in  Firli,  in  the 
north  of  Antrim,  he  retreated  ad  castrum  simm^^^ 

Motalea  :  Londonderry,  Loughinsholin,  Desertmartin  (O.S.  41). — 
Desertmartin  is  on  the  road  from  Armagh  to  Coleraine,  where  a  stone 
castle  was  built  in  1213.''''      Near  the  old  church  on  the  opposite 

'*^  C.D.I,  vol.  ii.  p.  429 ;  Four  Masters,  1224,  note  n. 
'"  C.D.I,  vol.  i.  nos.  311,  354. 

'^*  Four  Masters,  1193.  He  seems  to  have  served  as  a  sort  of  mercenary  under 
Cathal  Crovderg,  ibid.  1195. 

•"  Song  of  Dermot,  1.  3145  and  note.  '^'  '  Fiants  of  Eliz.'  4898. 

>«  Journ.  B.S.A.L  1902,  pp.  397  and  398. 

'*^  Four  Masters,  1177.  '*"  Expugn.  Hib.  bk.  ii.  cap.  xvii. 

'5'  Four  Masters,  1213. 
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bank  of  a  small  river  '  are  the  remains  of  a  fort,  evidently  raised  to 
defend  the  pass  of  the  river.'  ^^^ 

Moat  :  Cavan,  Clanmalwn,  Ballymachugh  (O.S.  37,  41). — This  is  on 
the  borders  of  Lough  Sheelin,  near  the  confines  of  the  counties  of  Meath 
and  Longford. 

Since  making  the  list  printed  above  I  have  noted  the  following 
additional  townlands  with  mote  names  : — 

KiLLAMOAT  :  Wicklow,  Talhotstoiun  Upper,  Kiltegan  (O.S.  28,  33). — 
Perhaps  the  site  of  one  of  the  numerous  bretesches  hemming  in  the 
mountainous  district  of  Wicklow. 

Knocknamota  :  Wexford,  Scarawalsh,  Camew  (O.S.  5). — Near 
Motabower,  on  the  northern  frontier  of  county  Wexford. 

LissAMOTA  :  Limerick,  Connello  Upper,  Ballingarry  (O.S.  29,  30). — 
Here  are  the  ruins  of  Lissamota  Castle. '^^  The  two  cantreds  of '  Hochenil ' 
(i.e.  Ui  Conaill,  now  the  baronies  of  Upper  and  Lower  Connello)  were 
granted  by  John,  when  earl  of  Mortain,  to  Hamon  de  Valoignes.^-^^ 

Bawnavota  :  Corfc,  Kinsale,  Bincurran  (O.S.  112,  125).— A  signifi- 
cant name,  meaning  '  the  bawn  of  the  mote.'  It  probably  represents  an 
early  fortress  of  the  De  Courceys,  barons  of  Kinsale. 

As  further  direct  evidence  of  the  erection  of  a  wooden  castle 
(bretesche)  in  early  Anglo-Norman  times  in  Ireland  I  should  like 
to  call  attention  to  the  following  passage  in  the  Irish  Abridgment 
of  the  '  Expugnatio  Hibernica,'  describing  the  landing  of  Raymond 
le  Gros  in  Ireland  : — 

This  is  the  place  to  which  Raymond  came,  Dun  Domnaill,  four  miles 
on  the  south  side  of  Waterford.  [There]  he  made  a  trench  of  stones 
and  clay,  and  then  they  wrought  a  wondrous  work,  to  wit,  a  fortalice  of 
wood  {caislen  crainn).^'"'^ 

The  manuscript  of  the  Abridgment  is  ascribed  by  the  editor.  Dr. 
Whitley  Stokes,  to  the  fifteenth  century,  but  the  rendering  of 
Gerald's  tenue  satis  ex  virgis  et  cespite  castrum  erexerunt  has  all  the 
appearance  of  being  based  on  genuine  local  memory,  just  as  the 
name  Dun  DomhnaiU  is  given,  not  as  Gerald  gives  it,  but  in  what 
I  had  already  suspected  to  be  the  correct  form.  I  may  here  add 
(what  was  unknown  to  Dr.  Stokes)  that  I  have  already  identified 
Raymond's  fort,  called  by  Gerald  *  Dundunnolf,'  and  in  the  Song  of 
Dermot  *  Domdonuil,'  *  Dondonuil,'  and  *  Dundounil,'  with  the 
headland  of  Baginbun,  on  the  south  coast  of  county  Wexford, 
where  '  the  trench  of  stones  and  clay '  with  double  rampart,  about 
240  yards  long,  may  still  be  seen,  cutting  off  the  whole  head- 
land.i^« 

Goddard  H.  Orpen. 


•«  Lewis.  '"  Journ.  R.S.A.I.  1905,  p.  262. 

'"  CD.I.  vol.  i.  no.  92.  '"  Ante,  vol.  xx.  (1905),  p.  83. 

'*«  Journ.  R.S.A.L  1898,  p.  155,  and  1904,  p.  354. 
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The  History  of  the  Forest  of  Dean, 

in  Gloucestershire 

LIKE  the  New  Forest,  in  Hampshire,  and  other  tracts  afforested 
by  William  I,  the  Dene  or  Dean  Nvas  one  of  the  *  royal  hunting 
grounds'  of  the  Saxon  kings,  as  is  clearly  shown  by  the  Domesday 
entry  relating  to  the  land  of  William,  the  son  of  Norman,  that  *  King 
Edward  granted  these  lands,  tax-free,  for  keeping  the  forest.'  But 
Domesday  affords  no  evidence  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  boun- 
daries of  the  older  game  preserves  were  enlarged  in  the  afforesta- 
tion ordered  by  the  Conqueror,  when  the  Continental  term  foresta 
was  first  applied  to  the  lands  laid  under  ban  as  regards  hunting. 
With  respect  to  its  afforestation,  the  Forest  of  Dean  is  the  most 
interesting  of  all  the  ancient  forests,  because  it  is  the  only  one 
concerning  which  there  is  any  historical  evidence,  although  only 
casual  and  incidental,  as  to  the  precise  mode  of  its  formation. 
Eeferring  to  the  land  of  William  de  Ow,  on  the  Wye,  Domesday 
records  that  *  it  is  now  by  the  king's  command  in  his  forest.'  This 
differs  in  a  very  important  degree  from  the  vague  entry,  '  It  is  now 
in  the  forest,'  occurring  over  and  over  again  in  the  Hampshire 
Domesday.  But  whether  the  afforestation  of  Dean  preceded  or 
followed  that  of  the  New  Forest  (1079)  cannot  be  proved;  all 
that  is  known  is  that  it  took  place  not  later  than  1086. 
From  the  time  of  its  formation  as  a  foresta  the  Dene  or  Dean 
Forest  was  practically  subject,  throughout  the  four  centuries  from 
1086  to  1482,^  to  the  special  laws  applying  to  all  the  royal  forests 
in  England.  These  applied  generally,  and  there  is  therefore  no 
need  to  consider  them  here  in  detail  as  specifically  affecting  the 
Forest  of  Dean.  In  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  the 
Forest  of  Dean  was  such  a  notorious  haunt  of  robbers,  who 
ravaged  the  neighbourhood  and  infested  the  Severn  valley,  that 
in  1429  an  act  of  parliament  had  to  be  passed  giving  a  remedy 
on  this  account  to  the  inhabitants  of  Tewkesbury.^ 

It  does  not  seem  possible  to  fix  the  date  when  either  sowing  or 
planting  for  profit  was  first  practised  in  any  part  of  England ;  but 
at  any  rate  it  seems  clear  from  the  earliest  enactment  relating  to 

'  8  Hen.  VI,  c.  27. 
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arboriculture,  or  forestry  in  the  modern  sense,-^  that  inclosure  of 
woods  for  natural  regeneration  and  reproduction  of  stool-shoots 
had  been  a  customary  practice  long  before  1482.  This  customary 
right  appears  to  have  been  limited,  however,  to  three  years,  and 
the  act  of  1482  enabled  landowners  to  inclose  their  woods  against 
deer  and  cattle  for  seven  years  after  each  time  of  cutting  the 
coppice.  This  was  a  purely  permissive  act,  and  applied  only  to  the 
royal  forests  and  chases  and  their  purlieus  ;  but  an  entirely  differ- 
ent note  was  struck  about  sixty  years  later,  in  1543,  when  an  act 
for  the  preservation  of  woods,  commonly  known  as  the  *  Statute  of 
Woods,'  was  passed  ^  to  remedy  the  great  and  increasing  want  of 
timber  and  fuel  consequent  on  the  rapid  wastage  or  '  great  decay  of 
timber  and  woods  universally  '  throughout  England.*  Unlike  the 
act  of  1482  this  statute  was  prohibitive  and  compulsory,  and  it 
applied  to  all  the  woodlands  in  the  realm.  Its  main  provisions 
were  (1)  that  in  all  coppice  woods  felled  at  twenty-four  years,  or 
under,  twelve  standards  of  oak  (or,  in  default,  of  elm,  ash,  aspen, 
or  beech)  should  be  left  per  acre  to  grow  up  into  timber  trees, 
none  of  which  was  to  be  felled  till  it  girthed  *  ten  inches  square 
within  three  feet  of  the  ground,'  under  a  penalty  of  Ss.  id.  for  each 
such  standard  either  not  left  or  prematurely  cut ;  (2)  that  coppice 
woods  cut  at  fourteen  years  or  under  were  to  be  inclosed  and 
fenced  against  cattle  for  the  ensuing  four  years,  under  penalty  of 
38.  4d.  per  mensem  *  for  every  rood  thereof  so  not  inclosed,  fenced, 
saved,  or  preserved  during  the  said  four  years ; '  (3)  that  all  coppices 
cut  between  fourteen  and  twenty-four  years  of  age  *  shall  be  suffi- 
ciently inclosed,  or  the  springs  (i.e.  coppice-shoots)  thereof  otherwise 
saved  and  preserved  from  the  destruction  thereof  by  any  manner  of 
cattle  or  beasts  '  for  six  years,  under  a  like  penalty  of  3^.  4^^?.  *  for 
every  rood  ...  for  every  month  ; '  (4)  that  no  coppices  or  woods  of 
two  acres  or  above,  and  distant  two  furlongs  from  the  house  of  their 
owner,  should  be  turned  into  pasture  or  tillage,  under  penalty 
of  40«.  per  acre  ;  (5)  that  when  woods  or  coppices  containing 
standards  over  twenty-four  years  of  age  were  felled  or  weeded 
(i.e.  thinned)  twelve  oak  trees  (or,  failing  such,  elm,  ash,  beech,  or 
aspen)  were  to  be  left  per  acre,  *  the  same  trees  there  so  left  to 
stand,  continue,  and  to  be  preserved  .  .  .  during  the  space  of 
twenty  years  next,'  and  to  be  inclosed  against  cattle  for  seven 
years,  under  a  penalty  of  6s.  Sd.  for  each  tree  not  left,  of  6s.  8^.  for 
each  tree  prematurely  cut,  and  of  3s.  M.  per  rood  per  mensem  for 
non-inclo8ure.  Permission  was,  however,  given  to  landowners  to 
use  timber  for  bona  jide  domestic  and  agricultural  purposes,  such 

»  22  Edward  IV,  c  7.  *  35  Hen.  Vm,  c.  17. 

*  Shortly  before  that  the  '  master  of  the  woods  '  was  made  an  ex  officio  member  of 
the  '  court  of  the  general  surveyors  of  the  king's  lands '  (33  Hen.  VIII,  c.  39),  to  pro- 
vide better  supervision  over  the  valuable  oak  and  other  timber  in  the  forests. 
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as  making  or  repairing  houses,  fences,  bridges,  ships,  &c.  Pro- 
vision was  also  made  for  the  felling  of  coppice  woods  and  the 
storing  of  timber  trees  in  woods  burdened  with  rights  of  common ; 
but  the  owners  of  such  woods  were  prohibited  from  making  any 
fellings  until  a  fourth  part  of  the  woods  had  been  set  out,  divided, 
and  inclosed,  and  these  inclosures  were  to  be  preserved  for  seven 
years.  Destruction  of  fences  was  forbidden  under  a  penalty  of 
10s.  for  each  offence. 

These  statutory  safeguards  of  the  woodlands  proved  inadequate, 
and  in  1570  fresh  legislation '  was  necessary  *  for  that  by  experi- 
ence it  is  found  that  the  space  and  time  of  the  said  several  years 
of  inclosure  or  preservation  is  not  sufficient.'  Hence  it  was  en- 
acted that  inclosure  should  be  increased  *  by  the  space  of  two  full 
years  more  than  in  the  several  clauses  of  the  said  act  is  severally 
limited,  according  to  the  age  of  the  woods  felled,  upon  like  pains 
.  .  .  concerning  inclosure  or  preservation  of  the  said  woods, 
coppices,  or  springs.' 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  position  of  England  had  by  that  time 
become  very  serious  with  regard  to  maintaining  a  proper  supply  of 
oak  timber  for  the  navy  and  the  mercantile  fleet,  upon  which  our 
national  prosperity  so  much  depended.  In  1559  *  An  Act  that 
Timber  shall  not  be  felled  to  make  Coals  for  burning  of  Iron  '  had 
to  be  passed,*'  which  shows  how  much  the  need  of  husbanding 
resources  was  recognised,  while  in  1601  'An  Act  to  avoid  and 
prevent  divers  Misdemeanours  in  idle  and  lewd  Persons '  ^  con- 
tained, among  other  things,  penal  clauses  *  for  illicit  cutting  and 
mischievous  spoiling  of  woods,  trees,  or  poles.'  The  same  spirit  of 
national  concern  is  also  notable  in  the  oft-quoted  remarks  of  John 
Evelyn,^  to  the  effect  that 

I  have  heard  that  in  the  great  expedition  of  1588  it  was  expressly 
enjoined  the  Spanish  commanders  of  that  signal  Armada  that  if,  when 
landed,  they  should  not  subdue  our  nation,  and  make  good  their  con- 
quest, they  should  yet  be  sure  not  to  leave  a  tree  standing  in  the  Forest 
of  Dean. 

Additional  interesting  details  are  given  by  William  Menzies,^ 
deputy  surveyor  of  Windsor  Forest  and  parks — 

When  the  Spanish  Armada  was  wrecked,  in  one  of  the  ships, 
stranded  on  the  coast  of  Devon,  was  found  a  paper  of  instructions  to  the 
admiral,  telHng  him,  above  all  things,  to  cut  down  and  destroy  the  Forest 
of  Dean,  so  that  the  navy  of  England  might  be  effectually  crippled.  This 
paper  fell  into  Lord  Burleigh's  hands,  and  alarmed  him  and  the  whole 
nation.     Among  the  projects  submitted  to  him  for  providing  timber  for 

»  13  Eliz.  c.  25,  sect.  18.  •  1  Eliz.  c.  15. 

'  43  Eliz.  c.  7. 

*  Silva ;  or,  a  Discourse  of  Forest  Trees  (Dr.  Hunter's  edit,  of  1786),  ii.  261. 

•  Forest  Trees  cmd  Woodland  Scenery,  1875,  p.  132. 
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the  navy  in  some  inland  locality,  which  could  not  be  so  easily  reached  as 
Dean  Forest  by  an  enemy,  was  a  scheme  to  enclose  thirteen  acres  in  a 
comer  of  Cranbourne  Chase,  in  Windsor  Forest,  and  sow  it  with  acorns 
as  an  experiment.  Lord  Burleigh  stretched  his  powers  over  the  forest 
so  far  as  to  get  this  done. 

Thus  was  said  to  have  been  inaugurated  *  the  system  of  rearing 
oak  woodlands  where  they  had  never  previously  existed.' 

From  the  above  it  would  appear  that  arboriculture,  by  the 
artificial  method  of  sowing,  must  probably  have  been  introduced 
into  the  Forest  of  Dean,  and  the  county  of  Gloucester  generally, 
some  time  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  while  planting 
was  most  likely  introduced  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  on 
account  of  mice  eating  the  acorns  sown.^*^  Even  earlier  than  this, 
however,  the  national  wants  had  led  to  searching  inquh'ies  being 
made  into  the  timber-producing  capacity  of  the  royal  forests,  and 
to  many  restrictions  being  placed  on  the  felling  and  utilisation  of 
timber.  In  1559  the  Act  already  mentioned,  against  felling  timber 
*  to  make  Coals  for  burning  of  Iron, '  prohibited  the  felling  of 
'  any  timber  tree  ...  of  the  breadth  of  one  foot  square  at  the 
stub  '  for  making  charcoal,  if  within  fourteen  miles  of  the  sea  or  of 
the  Severn  and  other  rivers  named.^^ 

In  1565  Eoger  Taverner,  the  queen's  surveyor,  drew  up  a  report 
(the  Book  of  Su7xey)  on  the  condition  of  all  the  forests  south  of 
Trent,  and  about  twenty  years  later  his  successor,  John  Taverner, 
made  similar  surveys  (1584).  Yet  another  and  a  more  detailed 
survey  was  ordered  by  James  I  in  1608,  in  addition  to  a  commis- 
sion concerning  woods  ^^  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the 
number,  acreage,  value,  &c.,  of  all  the  coppice  woods,  and  '  whether 
the  trees  and  the  standels  be  preserved  in  every  coppice,  according 
to  the  statute.'  He  also  had  a  rough  working-plan  drawn  up  for 
the  whole  of  the  royal  forests,^'  under  which  the  then  existing 
30,000  acres  of  copse  woods  should  be  increased  to  81,000  by  the 
addition  of  51  acres  in  15  years.  These  annual  additions  of  3,400 
acres  were  estimated  to  cost  2,102L  18s.,  or  31,543Z.  10s.  for  the 
whole  51,000  acres ;  and  the  net  income  obtainable  after  fifteen 
years  was  estimated  to  be  21,600Z.  per  annum.  In  1603  the 
management  of  private  woodlands  at  this  time  became  affected 
by  the  '  Act  for  Tanners,*  &c.,^^  which  prohibited  the  felling  of  oak 
trees  at  any  other  time  than  between  1  April  and  30  June  in  all 
places  where  bark  was  worth  2s.  a  cartload  over  and  above  the 

">  Arthur  Standish,  New  Directions  of  Experience  for  tlie  Increasing  of  Timber 
and  Firewood,  ed.  2  (1615),  8th  page  of  preface. 

»  1  Eliz.  c.  15. 

«  State  Papers,  Domestic,  1607. 

'*  Ck)ttonian  MS.,  Titus,  B  iv ;  tempore  James  I,  docketed  as  '  Treasury  Office  ; 
Increase  of  Revenue.'     See  heads '  Planting,'  '  Increasing,'  and  '  Preserving  of  Woods.' 

"  1  James  I,  c.  22. 
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cost  of  barking  and  piling,  except  in  the  case  of  timber  required 
for  building  or  repairing  houses,  ships,  or  mills. 

In  1612  James  I  made  a  grant  of  the  lordship  of  St.  Briavel's 
and  all  the  Forest  of  Dean  (except  all  great  trees,  wood,  and  under- 
wood) to  William,  earl  of  Pembroke,  to  hold  for  forty  years  at  a 
yearly  rent  of  83^.  18s.  ^d.  and  60s.  Sd.  increase  rent ;  and  he  was 
also  granted  12,000  cords  of  wood  annually  for  21  years  at  4s.  a 
cord  (2,400Z.  a  year),  together  with  an  annual  rent  of  33Z.  6s.  Sd, 
for  exclusive  mining  rights  as  to  coal,  stone,  &c.,  while  no  wood  or 
timber  was  to  be  taken  from  the  forest  except  such  timber  as 
should  be  used  for  the  king's  navy.  Various  minor  grants  were 
also  given  during  the  same  reign. 

In  Gloucestershire,  as  in  other  counties,  the  reign  of  Charles  I 
brought  a  revival  of  certain  abuses  connected  with  the  forest  laws  ; 
and,  while  he  sought  to  revoke  grants  made  by  Elizabeth  and 
James  I,  he  alienated  large  portions  of  the  crown  forest  lands  by 
grant  and  sale.  At  a  justice  seat  held  at  Gloucester  Castle  on 
10  July  1634,  under  the  earl  of  Holland,  chief  justice  in  eyre, 
assisted  by  Mr.  Justice  Jones,  Mr.  Baron  Trevor,  and  Sir  John 
Bridgman,  chief  justice  of  Chester — the  last  justice  seat  ever 
held  in  the  county — *  in  the  presence  of  the  grand  jury,  being 
XV,  the  twelve  regarders,  all  the  officers  of  the  forest,  and  the 
fairemen  and  reeve  of  the  several  townships  within  the  forest,' 
these  were  prevailed  upon  to  declare  that 

we  agree  that  the  meetes  and  boundes  of  the  Forrest  of  Deane  ought 
to  be  according  to  the  perambulation  made  12th  of  Henry  III  and  10th 
Edward  I ;  to  which  the  grand  jury,  the  twelve  regarders,  the  officers  of 
the  forrest,  and  the  fairmen  and  reeve  subscribed  their  names  thereunto. 
By  this  the  king  hath  much  enlarged  the  Forrest  of  Deane,  and  all 
within  the  xvii  townes  aforesaid  were  fearfull  they  should  have  been 
questioned  for  many  things  done  contrary  to  the  forrest  law  ;  but  the  king's 
councell,  in  regard  of  their  being  but  new  brought  in,  and  long  usage, 
thought  it  not  fitt  to  proceed  with  any  of  them  at  that  justice  seat.^^ 

But  King  Charles's  action  in  this  respect  was  cancelled  in  1640 
by  the  passing  of  the  'Act  for  the  Limitation  of  Forests,'  ^'^  which 
determined,  once  for  all,  the  limits  and  bounds  of  the  Forest  of 
Dean  (and  of  all  other  royal  forests)  as  being  what  they  had  been 
in  the  twentieth  year  of  the  reign  of  James  I  (1622),  '  any  per- 
ambulation or  perambulations,  presentments,  extents,  surveys, 
judgments,  records,  decrees,  or  other  matter  or  thing  whatsoever 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,'  for  there  was  now  to  be  an  end 
to  the  oppression  of  the  forest  laws.  The  passing  of  this  act  soon 
led  to  the  virtual  abolition  of  the  forest  courts  in  many  parts  of 

'5  Thii-d  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  &c.,  1788,  appendix  no.  5,  pp.  59,  60,  and 
appendix,  no.  6,  p.  60. 
'«  16  Charles  I,  c.  16. 
VOL.  XXI. — NO.  LXXXIII.  G  Q 
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the  countr3%  but  in  Dean  Forest  the  woodmote  and  swainmote 
still  continued  to  be  held  regularly. ^^     But  previously  to  this  act 

in  1638  ^^  a  commission  was  issued,  to  divers  persons  to  make  a  survey  of 
the  wood  and  timber  and  soil  of  the  Forest  of.  Dean,  by  which  survey  it 
apppeared  there  were  then  within  the  forest  (besides  the  woodwardship  of 
the  Lea  Daily,  containing  about  1,000  acres)  105,557  trees,  containing 
61,928  tons  of  timber,  and  158,209  cords  of  wood.  And  upon  this  survey 
an  entire  sale  was  made  to  Sir  John  Win  tour  of  all  his  majesty's  coppices, 
wood  ground,  and  waste  soil  of  the  said  forest  (except  the  Lea  Daily),  with 
the  wood  and  timber,  and  all  his  mines  of  iron  and  coal,  and  quarries  of 
millstones  and  grindstones,  and  all  mines  of  iron,  cinders,  tin,  lead,  and 
coal  lying  and  being  in  the  lands  of  any  of  his  majesty's  subjects  within 
the  perambulation  of  the  said  forest  in  27  Edward  I  reserved  or  lawfully 
belonging  to  the  crown,  in  consideration  of  106,000Z.,  to  be  paid  by 
installments,  and  a  fee  farm  rent  of  1,950Z.  12s.  8d.  for  ever. 

This  arbitrary  interference  with  the  rights  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
forest  caused  such  dissatisfaction  that  during  the  Great  Rebellion 
the  inclosures  were  broken  down  and  the  forest  was  in  danger  of 
being  destroyed.  It  would  probably  have  been  totally  destroyed 
then  but  for  the  vigour  and  vigilance  of  Cromwell's  administration 
as  regards  both  the  prevention  of  waste  and  abuses  in  this  forest,^* 
and  the  general  preservation  of  timber  throughout  England. 

And  in  1656  an  actor  ordinance  was  passed  by  which  the  grant  to 
Sir  John  Wintour  was  declared  to  be  void  ;  and  it  was  enacted  that  the 
forest  should  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  Protector  and  his 
successors  for  ever,  for  the  use  of  the  Commonwealth.^*^ 

On  the  Restoration,  the  acts  of  the  Commonwealth  being 
annulled,  Sir  John  Wintour's  grant  again  came  into  force,  but  the 
local  opposition  was  so  strong  that  a  commission  was  appointed 
on  28  Dec.  1661  to  inquire  into  the  matter.  After  their  report 
a  new  arrangement  was  made  with  Sir  John  Wintour,  by  which  he 
got  all  the  timber  (except  11,335  tons  fit  for  the  navy),  all  the 
king's  ironworks,  and  liberty  to  dig  for  and  use  iron  ore  and 
cinders  in  the  forest.  He  at  once  began  to  fell  nearly  all  the 
timber,  and  though  his  operations  were  stopped  by  an  order  of  the 
house  of  commons  on  13  April  1663  -'  it  was  afterwards  found,  on 
a  new  survey  being  made  in  1667, 

"  Tliird  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  &c.,  1788,  p.  13. 

'»  28  Nov.,  14  Charles  I. 

"  He  '  expelled  near  400  cabins  of  beggai'ly  people  living  upon  the  destruction  of 
the  wood  and  timber,  and  great  numbers  of  goats,  sheep,  and  swine,  that  destroyed 
the  young  wood  and  soil  thereof.' 

•"  Third  Report  of  the  Connnissioners,  Ac,  1788,  pp.  13, 14  ;  see  also  Eudder,  A  Neio 
History  of  Gloucestc7-shire,  1779,  pp.  30,  31. 

-'  On  28  July  1663  he  obtained  under  letters  patent,  in  lieu  of  his  previous  grant, 
the  Snead  and  Kidnals  (280  acres)  in  freehold  and  30,OOOZ.  (ibid.  p.  31.) 
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that  of  the  said  30,233  trees  sold  to  Sir  John  Wintour  there  remained 
only  about  200  in  the  forest ;  and  of  the  11,335  tons  of  ship  timber 
reserved  to  the  king  not  more  than  1,100  tons  had  been  delivered ;  and 
that  there  would  be  7,000  or  8,000  tons  found  wanting  of  the  timber  so 
reserved  for  his  majesty's  navy.^^ 

The  consequence  of  these  proceedings  and  of  the  rejaort  of  the 
committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  complaints  made  by  the 
forest  people  and  others  was  the  passing,  in  1668,  of  an  Act  for  the 
Increase  and  Preservation  of  Timber  within  the  Forest  of  Dean.^^ 

The  main  provisions  of  this  act  were — (1)  that  11,000  acres 
(10,000  being  part  of  the  waste  lands),  out  of  a  total  estimated 
area  of  23,000  acres,  might  be  inclosed  within  two  years,  '  and 
shall  be  made  and  reputed  a  nursery  for  wood  and  timber  only ; ' 
(2)  that  the  commissioners  appointed  (two  of  whom  should  be 
justices  of  the  peace  for  Gloucestershire)  might  fell  decayed  trees 
to  make  and  maintain  the  said  inclosures ;  (3)  that  when  the 
woods  and  trees  on  these  11,000  acres,  or  any  part  of  them,  had 
outgrown  danger  from  deer  and  cattle,  such  portions  (consisting  of 
500  acres  or  more)  might  be  laid  open  and  in  common,  while  a 
like  area  of  waste  might  be  inclosed  '  to  be  a  nursery  for  timber  ; ' 
(4)  that  wood  fit  to  be  felled  must  be  viewed  by  two  or  more 
justices  of  the  peace,  who  were  to  mark  with  a  broad  arrow  and 
crown  all  trees  '  most  fit  to  be  preserved  for  timber,'  and  any  one 
cutting  trees  before  such  view,  or  felling  any  marked  tree,  was  to 
be  fined  20L  for  each  tree ;  (5)  that  all  the  disafforested  lands  were 
now  reafforested,  so  as  to  be  as  they  were  in  the  year  10  Charles  I, 

and  shall  from  henceforth  be  governed  by  forest  law,  and  put  under 
the  regard  of  the  forest  ...  as  by  former  experience  it  hath  been 
found  that  nothing  did  more  conduce  to  the  raising,  increase,  and  pre- 
servation of  timber  and  wood  within  the  said  wastes  than  the  execution 
of  the  forrest  laws,  whilst  the  said  wastes  were  afforested  and  kept  under 
the  regard  of  the  forest ; 

(6)  that  all  grants,  &c.,  made  since  10  Charles  I  concerning 
disafforestation  should  be  void,  and  *  that  new  elections  shall  be 
made  forth,  and  from  time  to  time  continued,  of  all  verderors, 
regarders,  and  other  officers  of  and  for  the  governing  of  the  said 
forest,  according  to  the  forest  law  in  that  behalf ; '  (7)  that  future 
grants  of  any  inclosures  or  wastes,  or  of  wood  or  trees  growing  on 
them,  were  to  be  void,  and  that  those  obtaining  them  were 
*  declared  incapable  to  hold  or  enjoy  any  such  gift,  grant,  estate, 
or  interest ;  (8)  that  if  the  king  at  any  time  wished  *  to  restore 
a  game  of  deer  within  the  said  forest  or  wastes,  the  same  shall 
not  exceed  the  number  of  800  deer  of  all  sorts  at  any  one  time  ; '. 
(9)  that  in  recompense  for  the  loss  of  right  of  common  within  the 
inclosures   the   owners   and   tenants   of  lands   within   the   forest 

''^  Third  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  &c.,  1788,  p.  15.     ^'  19&  20  Charles  II,  c.  8. 

G  G  2 
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bounds,  but  not  being  part  of  the  said  wastes  or  inclosures,  might 
at  any  time  cut  down  and  dispose  of  any  trees  or  underwoods  at 
their  own  will  and 

without  the  licenses  of  any  justice  in  eyre  or  his  deputy,  and  without 
the  license  and  view  of  any  officer  of  the  said  forest  whatsoever,  and 
also  without  incurring  any  offence  against  the  forest  laws,  or  any 
forfeiture  or  penalty  touching  the  same ;  and  also  to  manure  and 
improve  the  said  several  lands  and  tenements  by  ploughing,  assarting, 
digging,  inclosing,  fencing,  or  building  upon  the  same  at  their  wills  and 
pleasures,  and  to  keep  any  sort  of  dogs  unexpeditated,  and  to  hunt  and 
kill  any  beast  of  chase  or  other  game,  in  or  upon  the  said  several  lands, 
as  if  the  same  were  not  lying  within  the  bounds  of  any  forest. 

(10)  that  those  having  rights  of  common  of  pasture  or  pannage 
and  other  privileges  should  enjoy  them  at  definitely  fixed  times  ;  (11) 
that  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Briavel's  should  have  the  privilege  of 
cutting  wood  on  the  Hudnalls,  and  that  miners'  lawful  rights  and 
privileges  should  extend  over  all  the  forest  except  the  parts  inclosed  ; 
and  (12)  that  the  bounds  of  the  forest  were  to  be,  for  ever,  as  they 
had  been  in  20  James  I. 

At  this  time  the  national  outlook  for  oak  timber  was  much  worse 
than  it  had  been  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I,  though 
not  yet  so  gloomy  as  it  subsequently  became.  In  1660  an  act  was 
passed  for  the  *  Encouraging  and  Increasing  of  Shipping,'  ^^  and  in 
1662  ^'  the  importation  of  pitch,  tar,  rosin,  deal  boards,  fir,  and 
timber  from  the  Netherlands  or  Germany  was  prohibited  *  upon  any 
pretence  whatever,'  in  order  to  encourage  the  growth  of  home  woods 
and  develop  a  timber  trade  with  the  North  American  colonies.^^  A 
great  advance  in  the  price  of  timber  took  place  soon  after  the 
Restoration,  and  the  commissioners  of  the  navy  at  that  time, 
alarmed  by  the  prospect  of  a  want  of  timber  for  the  dockyards, 
represented  the  situation  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  requested  them 
to  suggest  a  remedy.'^'  This  was  given  to  them  in  the  shape  of  John 
Evelyn's  Silva;  or  a  Discourse  of  Forest  Trees, the  classic  work  con- 
cerning English  arboriculture  at  that  date,  by  means  of  which 
*  it  appears  that  soon  after  the  Restoration  a  spirit  of  planting  was 
excited  and  diffused.' 

Under  the  direction  of  the  marquis  of  Worcester  and  other 
commissioners  appointed  under  the  act  of  1668,  8,487  acres  of 
tiie  forest  were  speedily  inclosed  and  planted,  while  the  remain- 
ing 2,513  acres  were  inclosed  some  time  afterwards  in  order  to 
complete  the  11,000  acres  sanctioned.  Great  attention  was  paid 
to  the  protection  of  the  young  woods  and  inclosures  by  Sir  Charles 
Harbord,  surveyor- general  of  the  crown  lands,  and  his  successors ; 

-♦  12  Charles  II,  c.  18.  «  13  ^nd  14  Charles  II,  c.  11,  sect.  23. 

^*  This  prohibition  was  repealed  as  regards  Germany  in  1803,  while  an  import  duty 
was  placed  on  timber,  tar,  &c.,  in  1807  (47  Geo.  Ill,  sess.  2,  caps.  16  and  27). 
-'  Eleventh  Beport  of  the  Commissioners,  1792,  p.  7. 
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and  it  was  chiefly  from  these  parts  of  the  forest  that  supplies  of 
dockyard  timber  became  available  from  about  1740  onwards.  On 
Sir  Charles  Harbord's  advice,  the  forest  was  divided  into  six  *  walks ' 
or  districts,  a  keeper  was  appointed  to  each  walk,  and  six  lodges 
were  built  and  30  acres  inclosed  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
keepers ;  and  these  appear  to  have  been  the  only  houses  to  be 
found  within  the  forest  bounds.^** 

No  further  legislation  occurred  with  regard  to  Dean  Forest 
until  1808,  but  before  then  numerous  acts  had  been  passed  relative 
to  timber  on  private  property  throughout  the  kingdom.  Already 
in  1663 'An  Act  for  the  Punishment  of  unlawful  cutting  and  stealing 
or  spoiling  of  Wood  and  Underwood,  and  Destroyers  of  young 
Timber  Trees,'  ^^  had  been  passed  in  amplification  and  extension  of 
the  act  of  1601,  and  heavy  penalties  were  incurred  on  the  second 
and  third  convictions.  In  1670  provisions  were  enacted  for  deal- 
ing with  the  destruction  of  any  plantation  or  the  throwing  down  of 
inclosures.^*^  During  the  eighteenth  century  many  statutes  were  en- 
acted with  a  view  to  providing  sufficient  supplies  of  timber ;  and  in 
1704 '  An  Act  for  encouraging  the  Importation  of  Naval  Stores  from 
Her  Majesty's  Plantations  in  America '  ^'  even  prohibited  any  one  to 
*  cut,  fell,  or  destroy  any  pitch  pine  trees  or  tar  trees  '  under  12  inches 
diameter  at  3  feet  above  the  ground  (unless  within  fenced  inclo- 
sures)  in  the  North  American  colonies,  under  a  penalty  of  51.  for 
each  offence,  while  the  setting  fire  to  pine  woods  or  tar  trees  was 
punishable  with  a  fine  of  101.  for  each  offence ;  and  additional 
protection  was  given  to  these  colonial  woodlands  in  1710  ^^  and  again 
in  1713.^^  In  1714  *  An  Act  to  encourage  the  planting  of  Timber 
Trees,  Fruit  Trees,  and  other  Trees  for  Ornament,  Shelter,  or  Profit, 
and  for  the  better  Preservation  of  the  same,  and  for  preventing 
the  Burning  of  Woods '  ^*  was  passed,  which  was  amended  and  ex- 
tended in  1719  ;  ^^  and  further  protection  was  given  to  plantations 
in  1722.^*^  Offences  against  timber  and  game  were  common  about 
this  time,  and  even  the  officials  in  the  royal  forests  were  such 
notorious  poachers  and  deer-stealers  that  they  had  to  be  specially 
legislated  against  in  1718."     In  1756  a  very  important  measure 

*'  Sir  Kobert  Atkjns,  chief  baron  of  the  court  of  exchequer,  The  Ancient  and 
Present  State  of  Gloucestershire,  1712,  p.  384,  says  that  '  there  are  only  6  houses  in  this 
great  tract  of  ground,  which  are  the  lodges  for  so  many  keepers,  each  of  which  has  a 
salary  of  151.  yearly,  paid  out  of  the  exchequer,  and  an  inclosure  of  ground  for 
their  encouragement.  There  had  been  many  cottages  erected,  but  they  have  been 
lately  pulled  down,  as  the  best  means  to  preserve  the  wood.' 

«'  15  Charles  II,  c.  2.  »•  22  and  23  Charles  II,  c.  7,  sect.  5. 

"  3  and  4  Anne,  c.  10,  sects.  6,  7.  '^  9  Anne,  c.  17. 

''  12  Anne,  c.  9.  Under  this  act  bounties  of  4Z.  per  ton  were  given  for  tar  and 
pitch,  31.  per  ton  for  rosin,  and  20^,  per  ton  for  masts  imported  into  England  from 
the  mountainous  tracts  of  Scotland,  where  '  great  store  of  pine  and  fir  trees  fit  for 
masts  and  for  the  making  of  pitch,  tar,  rosin,  and  other  naval  stores '  then  existed. 

5*  1  Geo.  I,  c.  48.  35  g  Geo,  j^  f,.  16. 

'«  9  Geo.  I,  c.  22,  sect.  1.  »'  5  Geo.  I,  c.  15. 
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was  passed  ^^  with  regard  to  the  inclosure  and  planting  of  commons 
and  for  preventing  the  unlawful  destruction  of  trees,  and  this  was 
amended  and  rendered  more  effective  in  1758.^^  In  1765  bounties 
were  offered  for  the  import  from  the  North  American  colonies  of 
*any  good,  sound,  and  merchantable  deals,  planks,  boards,  and 
timber '  into  any  part  of  Great  Britain.-" 

In  1766  two  important  acts  were  passed  'for  the  Cultivation 
arid  the  better  Preservation  of  Trees,  Woods,  Underwoods,'  &c.  The 
first  of  these  ^*  related  more  especially  to  timber  trees  (oak,  beech, 
ash,  elm,  fir,  chestnut,  and  aspen)  ;  and  the  second  "'^  added  walnut, 
cedar,  lime,  sycamore,  and  birch  to  this  list,  to  which  also  the 
further  additions  of  poplar,  alder,  maple,  larch,  and  hornbeam  were 
made  in  1773.*^  The  pressing  want  of  navy  timber  was  now  shown 
by  *  An  Act  for  the  more  effectually  securing  a  Quantity  of  Oak  Timber 
for  the  Use  of  the  Eoyal  Navy,'  *^  in  which  the  East  India  Company 
were  prohibited,  undfer  penalty  of  5,000/.  for  each  ship  *  built  or 
begun  to  be  built,'  from  having  shipping  to  the  extent  of  more 
than  45,000  tons.  Things  had  then,  in  fact,  come  to  such  a 
strait  that  an  act  was  passed  in  1786  for  'appointing  Commis- 
sioners to  inquire  into  the  State  and  Condition  of  the  Woods, 
Forests,  and  Land  Revenues  belonging  to  the  Crown.' ^^  This 
commission,  consisting  of  three  members,  Sir  Charles  Middleton, 
Bt.,  John  Call,  Esq.,  and  Arthur  Holdsworth,  Esq.,  issued  seven- 
teen reports  between  1787  and  1793  dealing  with  the  woods  and 
forests  and  other  matters.  The  state  and  condition  of  the  Forest 
of  Dean  form  the  subject  of  the  Third  Report,  dated  3  June  1788, 
this  being  the  first  that  dealt  specifically  with  one  forest.  The 
reasons  for  giving  first  consideration  to  Dean  Forest  are  specially 
recorded  as  follows  (on  p.  10)  : — 

We  are  induced  to  bring  this  forest  under  the  public  attention 
because,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  it  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  and 
the  most  proper  for  a  nursery  of  naval  timber ;  because  the  rights  of  the 
crown  and  of  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  and  oflBcers  of  the  forest  were 
distinctly  ascertained  by  an  act  of  parUament  in  the  20th  Charles  II, 
cap.  3,  a  period  not  so  distant  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  support  those 
rights  against  ill-founded  claims  or  usurped  possessions ;  and  because, 
notwithstanding  the  salutary  provisions  of  that  act  of  parliament,  the 
encroachments  there  are  perhaps  most  numerous,  the  perquisites  and 
undue  advantages  taken  by  the  officers  more  exorbitant  and  destructive, 
and  the  waste  and  depredation  more  rapid,  than  in  any  other  forest 
belonging  to  the  crown. 

This  was  at  that  time,  and  had  long  been,  the  only  crown 
woodland  in  Gloucestershire,  and  it  extended  then  to  about  23,015 

"  29  Geo.  II,  c.  36.  '             »»  31  Geo.  II,  c.  41. 

•">  5  Geo.  Ill,  0.  45.  "  6  Geo.  Ill,  c.  36. 

«  6  Geo.  Ill,  c.  48.  "  13  Geo.  Ill,  c.  33. 

"  12  Geo.  Ill,  c.  54 ;  1772.  «  26  Geo.  Ill,  c.  87. 
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acres.  *  The  soil  lias  always  been  deemed  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  oak,  and  the  quality  of  the  timber  produced  there 
superior  to  any  other.'  During  the  inquiry  it  was  found  that  for 
about  twenty  years  after  the  passing  of  the  act  of  16G8  ihe  wood- 
mote  and  swainmote  appeared  to  have  been  regularly  kept,  and  the 
miners  were  thus  prevented  from  wasting  the  woodlands ;  but  at 
the  time  of  the  Revolution,  and  before  the  new  government 
was  fully  settled,  encroachments  had  been  renewed,  while  during 
the  reigns  of  William  and  Anne  the  miners  seemed  to  have  been 
allowed  to  make  use  of  fuel  (but  not  timber)  from  the  forest.  In 
1705  a  careful  survey  was  made  and  a  simple  working-plan  drawn 
up  for  the  management  of  the  forest  by  Edward  Wilcox,  Esq.,  sur- 
veyor-general of  woods,  which  was  sanctioned  by  Lord  Godolphin. 
The  surveyor-general  sent  in  his  memorial  to  the  treasury,  stating 

that  he  had  carefully  surveyed  the  woods  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  and 
found  them  very  full  of  young  trees,  two-third  parts  whereof  were  beech, 
which  overtopped  the  oaks,  and  would  prevent  them  from  ever  growing 
up  to  be  ship  timber,  so  as  to  answer  the  purposes  intended  by  the  act  of 
parliament ;  and  setting  forth  that  11,000  acres  had  formerly  been  in- 
closed ;  and  that  if  the  same  should  be  divided  into  sixteen  parts,  and  one- 
sixteenth  part,  being  near  700  acres,  should  be  cut  down  each  year,  and  in- 
closed, leaving  standards  of  oak  or  beech,  each  cutting  would  yield  3,500Z., 
and  room  would  be  given  for  the  standards  to  grow  and  come  to  perfection. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  forest  strongly  objected  to  this  as  inter- 
fering with  their  right  to  common  of  herbage  and  pannage,  but 
the  right  of  the  crown  to  inclose  11,000  acres  was  fully  maintained 
as  indisputable.  The  commissioners  found  that  about  this  time 
(1705-1712)  the  forest  was  probably  in  its  best  state,  but  that  soon 
after  1712  all  care  of  the  forest  seemed  to  have  ceased,  the  forest 
courts  no  longer  being  so  regularly  kept  as  formerly,  and  abuses 
and  neglect  on  the  part  of  officials  having  increased  to  such  a 
degree  '  as  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  unprofitable  and  wasted  con- 
dition '  of  the  forest  woodlands.  For  example,  in  a  list  of  officials 
made  up  at  a  swainmote  court  on  25  Sept.  1787  no  regarder  is 
named,  though  there  ought  to  have  been  twelve  regarders  ;  and 
encroachments  had  taken  place  to  such  an  extent  since  1712  that 
there  were  now  (in  1792)  *no  less  than  589  cottages  and  1,798 
patches  or  small  inclosures  of  land,  containing  1,385  acres,  en- 
croached from  the  forest.'  The  regular  holding  of  the  woodmote 
had  long  been  discontinued,  and  the  swainmote  was  held  only 
once  a  year,  on  25  Sept.,  at  the  speech  house  in  the  forest,  *  when 
it  seems  to  be  held  merely  for  the  sake  of  form.' 

The  reports  of  the  committee  abound  in  further  and  very 
interesting  information,  of  which  we  can  here  give  only  a  couple  of 
specimens. 

We  shall  only  observe  ....  that  from  the  year  1730  to  1787  the 
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whole  of  the  forests,  parks,  and  chases  belonging  to  the  crown  furnished 
to  the  dockyards  only  77,256  loads  of  oak  timber,  being  on  an  average 
of  57  years  no  more  than  1,356  loads  annually ;  that,  instead  of  yielding 
any  clear  revenue  to  the  pubUc,  the  value  of  all  they  have  produced  has 
been  expended  on  them,  and  a  great  sum  besides  ....  and  yet  they 
now  contain  much  less  timber  than  in  former  times.'*'' 

In  consequence  of  the  act  for  Dean  Forest,  passed  in  1668, 11,000  acres 
were  speedily  inclosed  and  planted,  and  the  trees  in  them  regularly 
thinned  and  protected  till  they  were  past  danger  from  cattle  ;  and  in  the 
New  Forest,  immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  act  in  1698, 1,000  acres 
were  also  inclosed  and  planted.  But  so  sudden  was  the  change  in  the 
management  of  the  forests,  after  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  that  the  inclosures  which  had  been  made  in  New  Forest  were 
neglected,  and  the  trees  suffered  to  grow  up  so  close,  for  want  of  proper 
thinning,  that  few  of  them  are  hkely  ever  to  be  fit  for  the  use  of  the 
navy  ....  Both  these  acts  contained  powers  for  making  further  inclosures, 
on  throwing  open  those  first  planted,  when  the  trees  should  be  past  danger 
from  deer  and  cattle,  and  under  those  powers  the  whole  of  Dean  Forest, 
containing  23,000  acres,  might  before  this  time  have  been  successfully 
inclosed  and  completely  covered  with  great  timber,  and  not  less  than 
24,000  acres  planted  in  New  Forest,  in  addition  to  the  former  woods :  yet 
these  valuable  powers  have  been  so  far  neglected  that  there  are  now,  in 
Dean  Forest,  only  four  small  inclosures,  containing  about  660  acres  ;  and 
the  whole  of  the  plantations  in  New  Forest,  since  those  first  made, 
contain  only  2,274  acres,  of  which  about  800  acres  are  entirely  destroyed 
by  rabbits,  bred  by  the  keepers  for  their  own  profit.^  ^ 

The  first  portion  of  this  latter  passage  well  shows  how  different 
was  the  aim  of  English  arboriculturists  then,  as  compared  with  the 
object  in  view  now,  whilst  the  second  constitutes  the  first  recorded 
instance  known  to  me  of  the  wholesale  destruction  of  woodlands  by 
rabbits.^*  Previously  to  the  introduction  of  teak  timber  from 
Bombay,  about  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  to  the  subse- 
quent revolution  in  ship-building  and  navigation  through  the  use  of 
steam  and  of  iron,  the  main  object  of  British  arboriculture  was  to 
grow  oak  trees  in  an  isolated  or  almost  isolated  condition  (as  in 
hedgerows  and  fields,  as  well  as  in  the  shape  of  standards  over 
coppice),  for  the  production  of  strong  crooks  and  knee-pieces, 
specially  suitable  for  ship-building.  Now,  the  object  is  to  grow  clean, 
straight,  long  stems,  which  command  the  readiest  sale  and  the  best 
price  ;  but  the  direct  results  of  the  old  national  system  of  arbori- 
culture are  still  to  be  seen  very  plainly  in  all  our  English  copses, 
and  the  minds  of  landowners  and  land  agents  are  still  to  a  large 

♦«  Eleventh  Report,  6  Feb.  1792,  p.  15.  *'  Ibid.  p.  14. 

*^  Babbits  seem  to  have  been  well  kept  down  by  ether  animals  which  prey  on  them 
about  a  hundred  years  ago  ;  otherwise  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  raised 
the  extensive  larch,  oak,  and  other  plantations  then  so  successfully  and  cheaply 
established  all  over  Britain.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  examinations  I  have  made  of 
old  manuscript  game-books,  recording  the  game  shot  day  by  day. 
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extent  inclined  to  the  old  idea  of  giving  the  trees  a  much  larger 
growing-space  than  is  necessary  for  the  health  of  the  tree  and  the 
production  of  timber  upon  principles  of  profit. 

The  main  subsequent  result  of  the  inquiry  into  the  state  an 
condition  of  the  crown  woods  and  forests,  &c.,  was  the  passing,  on 
18  June  1808,  of  '  An  Act  for  the  Increase  and  Preservation  of 
Timber  in  Dean  and  New  Forests.'  *^   This  was  a  short  act  passed,  as 
the  preamble  states,  in  order  to  overcome  the  *  great  and  increasin 
difficulty  '  of  procuring  navy  timber  by  giving  more  thorough  effect 
to  the  acts  of  1668  (Dean  Forest)  and  1698  (New  Forest),  *  which 
said  acts  have  not  been  duly  put  in  execution.'     It  reaffirmed  th 
previously  enacted  orders  relative  to  inclosure  and  formally  laid 
down  the  procedure  to  be  adopted,  granting  power 

from  time  to  time  to  inclose,  sever,  and  improve  within  and  out  of 
the  waste  lands  of  the  said  Forest  of  Dean  and  New  Forest  respectively, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  such  quantity  of  lands  in  the  whole  as  shall,  together 
with  the  quantity  already  in  inclosure,  or  which  shall  be  inclosed  as 
aforesaid  in  the  said  forests  respectively,  make  up  the  said  quantitie 
of  11,000  acres  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  and  6,000  acres  in  the  New  Forest, 
and  so  that  there  shall  not  be  more  than  11,000  acres  in  the  Forest  of 
Dean,  and  6,000  acres  in  the  New  Forest,  inclosed  and  held  in  severalty 
as  aforesaid  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

These  inclosures  were  to  be  made  under  royal  commissions ; 
whenever  the  inclosed  woods  were  past  danger  from  the  browsing 
of  deer,  cattle,  &c.,  they  might  be  laid  open  and  other  pieces  of  land 
inclosed ;  decayed  trees  might  be  used  for  making  and  repairing 
fences ;  grants  or  gifts  of  wood,  trees,  &c.,  in  the  inclosures  *  shall 
ipso  facto  be  null  and  void ; '  and  heavy  penalties  were  attached 
for  damaging  the  fences  or  inclosures.  About  this  time,  and 
previously  thereto,  more  especially  between  the  years  1796  to 
1800,  the  statute  book  teems  with  private  acts  of  parliament 
*  for  dividing,  allotting,  and  inclosing '  open  fields,  commons,  and 
waste  grounds ;  and  in  many  parts  of  the  country  common  lands 
were  then  planted  with  oak  trees,  now  in  their  full  maturity  as 
beautiful  natural  objects. 

In  1819  provision  was  made  *  for  the  better  collection  and 
recovery  of  the  gale  rents  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,'  ®°  payable  by  the 
miners,  and  in  1831  was  passed  *  An  Act  for  ascertaining  the 
Boundaries  of  the  Forest  of  Dean,  and  for  inquiring  into  the  Eights 
and  Privileges  claimed  by  the  Free  Miners  of  the  Hundred  of  St. 
Briavel's,  and  for  other  purposes,'  ^^  the  terms  of  which  were  ex- 
tended in  1833 ''  and  1834.-^='  In  1836  the  office  of  constable  of 
the  castle  of  St.  Briavel's  was  vested  in  the  first  commissioner  of 
woods  and  forests,  and  that  of  keeper  of  the  deer  in  the  forest  was 

«  48  Geo.  Ill,  c.  72.  '»  59  Geo.  Ill,  c.  86.  *'  1  and  2  William  IV,  c.  12. 

"  3  and  4  William  IV,  c.  38.  "  4  and  5  William  IV,  c.  69. 
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vested  in  the  commissioners,^^  who  were  also  in  1838  empowered 

*  to  confirm  the  titles  to  and  to  grant  leases  of  encroachments  in  the 
forest ; '  ^*  their  procedure  heing  in  accordance  with  '  An  Act  for  regu- 
lating the  opening  and  working  of  Mines  and  Quarries  in  the  Forest 
of  Dean  and  Hundred  of  St.  Briavel's,'  -'^  sanctioned  on  the  same  day, 
27  July  1838.  Two  acts  were  passed  relative  to  the  Forest  of  Dean  in 
1842,  *  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor  in  the  Forest,'  ^^  and  '  to  divide  the 
Forest  into  ....  Ecclesiastical  Districts,'  "^  but  neither  of  these 
affected  the  wood  and  timber.  In  1845  Dean  Forest  and  the  New 
Forest  were  exempted  by  name  from  the  provisions  of  the  *  Act 
to  facilitate  the  Inclosure  and  Improvement  of  Commons.' ^^  The 
Forest  of  Dean  specifically  was  not  affected  by  the  act  of  1851  *  to 
make  better  Provision  for  the  Management  of  the  Woods,  Forests,' 
&c.^  Nor  was  it  affected  at  all  by  the  *  Deer  Removal  Act,  1851,' 
which  only  applied  to  the  New  Forest ;  but  in  1852  the  status  of 
the  commissioners  of  woods  and  forests  in  respect  of  Dean  Forest 
and  other  royal  properties  was  determined  by  *  An  Act  to  alter 
and  amend  certain  Acts  relating  to  the  Woods,  Forests,  and  Land 
Revenues  of  the  Crown,'  ^^  and  their  powers  were  extended  by 
'An  Act  to  authorise  the  letting  Parts  of  the  Royal  Forests  of 
Dean  and  Woolmer,'  &c."  In  1861  Act  43  of  1838  was  altered 
and  amended  bj'  'An  Act  to  make  further  Provision  for  the 
Management  of  Her  Majesty's  Forest  of  Dean,  and  of  the  Mines 
and  Quarries  therein  and  in  the  Hundred  of  St.  Briavel's  ; '  '^^  and  in 
that  same  year  were  passed  the  two  statutes  now  having  general 
application  to  the  protection  of  woods,  trees,  &c.,  namely,  'An  Aet 
to  consolidate  and  amend  the  Statute  Laws  of  England  and 
Ireland  relating  to  Larceny  and  other  Similar  Offences,'  ^*  and  the 
similar  act  relating  to  '  Malicious  Injuries  to  Property '  with 
regard  to  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs.'^'  In  1866  power  was 
given  to  the  commissioners  of  woods  to  grant  licenses  for  hunting, 
hawking,  fishing,  and  fowling  in  any  part  of  the  New  Forest  and 
the  Forest  of  Dean,^*^  while  in  the  same  year  a  statute  was  passed 

*  to  extend  the  Provisions  of  the  Acts  for  the  Inclosure,  Exchange, 
and  Improvement  of  Land  to  certain  Portions  of  the  Forest  of 
Dean,  called  Walmore  Common  and  the  Bearce  Common,  and  for 
authorising  Allotments  in  lieu  of  the  Forestal  Rights  of  Her 
Majesty  in  and  over  such  Commons.'  *^^     In  1871  further  provision 

"  6  and  7  William  IV,  c.  3.  "  1  and  2  Vict.  c.  42. 

"  1  and  2  Vict.  c.  43.  "  5  and  6  Vict.  c.  48. 

**  5  and  6  Vict.  c.  65.  "  8  and  9  Vict.  c.  118,  sect.  13. 

•«  14  and  15  Vict.  c.  42.  «'  15  and  16  Vict.  c.  62. 

«  18  and  19  Vict.  c.  16.  "  24  and  25  Vict.  c.  40. 

*'  24  and  25  Vict.  c.  96,  sect.  16,  as  to  '  any  forest,  chase,  or  purlieu  ; '  sects.  31-33, 
and  35  as  to  trees  and  woods. 

"  24  and  25  Vict.  c.  97,  sects.  20-22,  and  53.  "  29  and  30  Vict.  c.  42,  sect.  6. 

<"  29  and  30  Vict.  c.  60. 
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was  made  for  the  opening  and  working  of  mines  in  the  forest  and 
the  hundred  of  St.  Briavel's  in  *  The  Dean  Forest  (Mines)  Act ; '  ^^ 
but  the  friction  was,  and  continued  to  be,  so  great  that  in  1874 
a  select  committee  of  the  house  of  commons  was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  and  report  on  Dean  Forest. 

In  May  1889  another  select  committee  of  the  house  of  commons 

was   appointed   to  inquire  into  the  woods  and  forests  and  land 

revenues  of  the  crown,  whose  reports  were  published  on  26  July 

1889  and   30   July  1890.     With  regard  to  the  Forest   of  Dean 

•  (18,710  acres),  the  report  said — 

the  committee  are  of  opinion  that,  having  proper  regard  to  the  rights 
■  of  commoners  and  the  convenience  of  those  engaged  in  mining  industries, 
the  best  available  income  is  obtained  from  the  surface  whilst,  as  in  the 
New  Forest,  regard  is  paid  to  the  preservation  of  the  natural  beauty  of 
the  woods. 

Possibly  a  larger  income  might  be  obtained  by  the  sale  of  the  surface 
and  the  reinvestment  of  the  proceeds,  but  a  difficult  question  would  have 
to  be  dealt  with  in  the  purchase  of  the  right  of  commonage  enjoyed  by 
tenants  and  freeholders  of  certain  parishes.  This  would  be  detrimental 
to  the  welfare  of,  and  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district,  whilst  the  destruction  of  the  forest  would  be  most  regrettable. 

The  first  forty-one  pages  of  the  report  of  1889  deal  entirely 
with  Dean  Forest,  and  in  that  portion  much  interesting  evidence  is 
given  by  the  commissioner  of  woods  and  gaveller  (Mr.  Culley), 
the  deputy  surveyor  (Sir  James  Campbell,  Bt.),  and  the  deputy 
gaveller  (Mr.  Brown).  Some  of  the  chief  points  of  interest  regard- 
ing the  timber  were  that  the  previous  planting  had  chiefly  been  of 
oak,  there  being  very  little  larch ;  that  most  of  the  mature  timber 
had  been  cut  for  the  navy  between  1854  and  1864,  and  that  con- 
sequently the  growing-stock  was  still  immature,  fellings  being 
limited  to  the  cutting  of  decayed  trees  ;  that  the  soil  of  Dean  Forest 
was  superior  to  that  of  the  New  Forest  for  growing  oak,  while  two- 
thirds  of  it  would  also  grow  good  larch ;  that  very  great  care  was 
taken  in  the  management,  in  order  to  preserve  the  beauty  of  the 
district;  and  that  game  was  scarce  in  the  forest,  as  it  was  con- 
sidered better  to  give  up  the  deer  than  to  risk  the  lives  of  keepers 
against  poachers. 

In  1897  a  new  system  of  management  was  introduced  in  the 
form  of  a  working  plan  based  on  the  continental  method  of 
forestry  ^^  and  arranged  for  a  period  of  twenty  years.  In  connexion 
with  this  a  small  practical  school  for  foresters  working  in  the 
crown  forests,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Great  Britain,  was  opened  at 
Coleford  in  1904.  John  Nisbet. 

«»  34  and  35  Vict.  c.  85. 

«'  H.  C.  Hill,  Report  on  the  Foixst  of  Dean,  with  Suggestions  for  its  Management, 
19  July  1897  (H.M.  Stationery  Office). 
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The  Northern  Question  in  17 iS 

CHAELES  XII  passed  the  last  year  of  his  life  unmolested  by  his 
enemies,  except  for  the  blockade  of  his  coasts  by  the  fleets  of 
England  and  Denmark.  Peter  the  Great  was  content  to  treat  for 
peace.  George  I  also  negotiated  for  peace  by  means  of  secret 
emissaries  to  Sweden,^  and  when  Charles  refused  his  demands 
could  do  nothing  more  than  keep  his  ships  in  the  Baltic  and  await 
events,  able  by  his  strong  European  position  to  do  so  with  suffi- 
cient equanimity.  Denmark  shared  his  action,  but  not  his  calm  ; 
parties  at  Copenhagen  disputed  hotly  the  alternative  which  offered, 
adherence  to  him  or  to  Peter  ;  alienation  from  either  appeared 
ruinous.  Prussia,  on  the  other  hand,  had  no  doubt  which  side  to 
take,  and  sought  admission  to  the  Aland  conferences.  Augustus 
of  Saxony  and  Poland  offered  to  each  of  the  protagonists  at  the 
same  time  active  help  against  the  other.''  The  regent  of  France, 
for  his  part,  exerted  himself  strongly  to  reconcile  George  with  his 
son-in-law  of  Prussia,  and  both  with  Sweden,  aiming  to  secure 
French  mediation  in  the  north  and  to  put  a  check  on  Austria. 
Charles  was  willing  to  make  peace  with  either  George  or  Peter,  or 
with  both,  on  his  own  impossible  terms,  but  to  Prussia  he  would 
give  up  nothing,  and  from  Denmark  he  expected  compensation  for 
what  he  must  concede  to  Eussia  or  Hanover. 

The  relations  of  Great  Britain  with  Sweden  were  peculiar. 
The  two  countries  were  not  at  war ;  nominally  the  defensive 
alliance  of  1700  and  other  treaties  continued  in  force  ;  but  hostile 
British  squadrons  had  entered  the  Baltic  three  years  in  succession, 
had  openly  joined  the  fleets  of  Eussia  and  Denmark,  had  helped  to 
keep  that  of  Sweden  inactive  in  its  harbours,  had  actually  attacked 
and  captured  a  Swedish  man-of-war.  Further,  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment had  enabled  the  king  to  forbid  his  subjects  to  trade  with 
Sweden.  These  were  acts  of  war,  but  war  was  not  declared,  for 
neither  the  people  of  Great  Britain  nor  the  king  of  Sweden  would 
have  it.     The  prohibition  of  trade  caused  great  dissatisfaction  in 

'  Ante,  p.  57. 

*  Sir  Richard  Vernon,  Record  OflSce,  Poland  25, 16  February,  28  May.  The  envoy 
Le  Coq,  he  says,  was  charged  with  this  mission  in  England,  while  one  Van  Tyn 
•went  to  Russia.  He  accuses  Augustus  of  having  dissuaded  the  tsar  from  invading 
Sweden  in  1716  and  from  withdrawing  his  troops  from  Mecklenburg. 
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England,  the  greater  by  its  ineffectiveness.  The  Danes  and  Eussians 
had  indeed  gone  further  ;  they  were  using  forcible  measures  to  stop 
all  traffic  to  Sweden.  But  they  could  not  effect  this  ;  Dutchmen, 
Frenchmen,  Liibeckers,  Dantzigers,  and  others,  some  Englishmen 
even,  defied  the  proclamations  and  the  hostile  cruisers.^  British 
merchants  saw  their  trade  cut  off  only  to  benefit  their  rivals.  In 
the  important  debate  in  the  lower  house  on  27  February  it  was 
stated  that  Swedish  iron  was  being  bought  from  the  Dutch  at  U. 
per  ton  premium,  and  that  the  English  merchants,  instead  of 
gaining  30,000Z.  a  year  by  the  trade,  were  losing  90,000Z.'*  The 
statement  was  contradicted  indeed,  and  government  had  a  heavy 
majority,  but  the  popular  discontent  was  very  evident.  That  it 
had  not  greater  effect  was  principally  due  to  the  belief  generally 
entertained  that  Charles  XII  was  only  biding  his  time  to  make  a 
descent  upon  Great  Britain  in  the  interests  of  the  Pretender. 

There  was,  indeed,  at  this  time  a  notable  recrudescence  of 
Jacobite  activity.  It  seemed  clear  that  Alberoni  in  Spain  had 
taken  up  the  cause.  The  duke  of  Ormonde  was  staying  at  Mittau 
in  Courland,  in  communication  with  St.  Petersburg.  Sir  John 
Stewart  had  been  to  Sweden  ;  *  Hooker '  (whose  proper  name  seems 
to  have  been  Jerningham)  and  another  were  still  in  that  country. 
Active  correspondence  was  being  carried  on  between  the  malcon- 
tents in  England  and  their  exiled  leaders  through  one  *  Hamilton '  in 
London.  All  of  these  things  were  known  to  government  by  letters 
regularly  intercepted  or  by  the  paid  spies  of  the  British  envoys. 
The  principal  information  came  from  Ley  den,  where  was  stationed 
Lord  Mar's  brother-in-law,  Hugh  Paterson.  Copies  of  everything 
that  he  wrote  or  received  found  their  way  at  ©nee  to  Eobethon. 
There  was  earlier  information  by  this  channel  from  St.  Petersburg 
than  the  Hanoverian  resident  there  could  furnish.  The  doings  of 
*  Hooker,'  Ormonde,  Sir  Harry  Stirling,  the  earl  marischal,  and 
the  rest  were  closely  followed  by  its  means.     Hence   came   the 

^  Thus   Captain  Willis,   of   H.M.S.   'Deal   Castle,'   having   carried   Schrader   to 
Gothenburg  in  April  {ante,  p.  65),  reported  that  while  he  lay  in  harbour  there  sixty 
Dutch  ships,  ten  English,  and  five  French  came  in  with  provisions,  corn,  and  liquors, 
while  thirty,  five,  and  one  respectively  sailed  with  iron  and  timber  (Kecord  Office, 
Admiralty   Secretary,   In-Letters   2648).      The   late    resident  at   Stockholm,  Eobert 
Jackson,  learnt  from  his  correspondents  there  that  in  December  twelve  Dutch  and- 
four  English  ships  had  reached  Gothenburg,  and  that  before  the  end  of  May  nearly  i 
a  hundred  had  come  to  Sweden  from  Baltic  ports,  lowering  the  prices  of  salt,  corn, . 
and  other  commodities  by  one-fifth  {ihid.  Sweden  22,  23,  16  January  and  27  June 
1718.     One  Dutch  ship  of  twenty-four  guns,  with  twenty  Swedish  officers  on  board,  had 
been  lost,  Jackson   learnt,  on   the  rocks  near   Marstrand   on   20  December   1717). 
Droysen  (iv.  ii.  222)  quotes  Field  Marshal  Dohna  (10  May)  to  the  effect  that  seventeen 
ships  had  sailed  from  Pillau  alone  in  a  week.     De  la  Marck  wrote  on  19  May  that 
more  than  thirty  Dutch  and  Dantzig  vessels  had  arrived  in  Gothenburg  or  Stockholm 
with  supplies  for  the  army  (Paris,  Minist^re  dea  Aff.  Etr.,  Su^de  142). 

*  Parliamentary  History.  The  Jacobites  claimed  the  credit  of  getting  up  the 
merchants'  petition  (British  Museum,  Stowe  MS.  232,  f.  74). 
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earliest  warning  of  the  projected  Sobieski  marriage ;  hence  Lord 
Portmore  found  himself  in  trouble  on  his  return  to  England  for 
treasonable  utterances  abroad.^ 

If  there  was  a  great  deal  more  in  the  sanguine  talk  of  the  Jaco- 
bites than  reality  warranted,  their  aspirations  were  clear  enough. 
I  may  cite  the  memorial  delivered  by  James  Edward  at  the  end  of 
January  to  Cardinal  Acquaviva,  who  had  the  charge  of  Spanish 
affairs  at  Kome.  It  indulged  first  in  the  two  favourite  topics  of 
the    Jacobites,   the   intestine    divisions    of    the   whigs    and    the 

*  Elector's  '  quarrel  with  his  son.  The  tories,  it  was  said,  whose 
numbers  greatly  surpassed  all  the  parties  of  the  whigs,  had  at 
heart  only  the  honour  and  good  of  their  country,  and  would  unite 
to  further  the  first  serious  attempt  to  be  made  in  '  the  king's ' 
favour.  Of  the  present  course  of  political  affairs  Spain  might 
very  well  be  the  victim.  The  faithful  in  England  were  doing  all 
they  could  in  parliament  to  prevent  the  despatch  of  a  British  fleet 
to  the  Mediterranean  ;  but  they  could  not  work,  further  in  the 
interest  of  the  king  of  Spain  unless  some  indication  of  goodwill 
was  given  in  i-eturn.  It  was  money  that  was  wanted.  The  good 
intentions  of  the  king  of  Sweden  were  clear  from  his  action  in  the 
previous  year,  but  the  unfortunate  discovery  of  his  intentions  had 
ruined  all  the  preparations  and  had  stopped  the  supply  of  English 
money.     The  tsar  was  even  stronger  than  he  in  his  hatred  of  the 

*  Elector  '  and  his  friendship  for  James.  There  were  solid  grounds 
for  hoping  that  the  peace  about  to  be  made  between  the  two  would 
be  followed  by  united  effort  on  their  part  to  restore  him.  But  he 
must  send  them  money.  He  had  promised  100,000Z.,  and  it  might 
be  asked  of  him  at-any  time.  He  had  not  got  it,  and  hoped  that 
the  king  of  Spain  would  furnish  or  assure  it.  The  establishment 
of  a  friendly  prince  on  the  throne  of  England  must  be  of  great 
consequence  to  him.^ 

*  Eobethon's  abstracts  and  extracts  from  and  notes  upon  the  Paterson  corre- 
spondence, in  French,  and  a  few  of  the  original  copies  sent  to  him,  are  preserved  at 
the  British  Museum  (Stowe  MS.  232).  It  is  probable  that  the  information  was 
furnished  by  the  postmasters  at  Leyden,  Nicholas  Clignet  and  his  nephew  Kobert  de 
Neufville.  They  had  been  employed  in  Queen  Anne's  time  both  by  her  envoys  and 
by  the  ministers  of  Hanover  to  transmit  to  England  very  private  correspondence  (e.g. 
Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MSS.  7072,  f.  79,  7075,  f.  9 ;  Stowe  MS.  225,  ff.  343,  &c. ;  Record 
OflBce,  Germany  [States]  163).  They  continued  after  George's  accession  to  be  close 
friends  of  Robethon  and  in  his  master's  employ.  Wich,  for  instance,  in  1718  was 
sending  his  despatches  through  them  (Record  Office,  Hamburg  35,  22  February  1718). 
Heinsius  told  L'Hermitage  that  Clignet  '  etoit  reconnu  le  plus  habile,  le  plus  entendu 
et  le  plus  expert  dans  ces  sortes  de  choses,  et  le  plus  z616  '  (L'Hermitage,  4  May  1717  ; 
Stowe  MS.  230,  f.  88).  Another  person  employed  was  Jopin,  or  Joppain,  comptroller 
of  posts  in  the  Austrian  Netherlands.  Cadogan  and  Whitworth  wrote  on  4  October 
1718  that  he  had  promised  to  send  copies  of  all  Jacobite  letters  passing  (Record 
Office,  Holland  264.     Robethon  also  mentions  him  in  1713,  Stowe  MS.  225,  f.  99). 

«  Gualterio  Papers,  Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MS.  20292,  f.  186.  More  fully  in  Wiesener, 
Le  Regent,  VAbbe  Dubois  et  les  Atujlais,  ii.  157  foil.  The  memorial  was  inclosed  to 
Acquaviva  in  a  letter  from  James  Edwari  of  27  January. 
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The  apprehensions  of  the  British  government  were  increased 
by  the  fact  that  it  was  not,  even  now,  quite  sure  of  France. 
Alberoni,  in  the  autumn,  had  been  making  overtures  to  the  regent, 
which  in  the  absence  of  Dubois  received  consideration.''  The 
cardinal  was  known  to  include  in  his  wide-reaching  schemes  a 
confederation  of  Spain,  Eussia,  Sweden,  and  perhaps  Prussia  and 
France  against  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  England.  The  pro- 
spect was  more  assured  indeed  with  the  new  year,  when  an  agree- 
ment between  France  and  Great  Britain  on  the  subject  of  the  pro- 
jected '  Quadruple  Alliance '  had  been  arrived  at,  but  political 
difficulties  at  home  still  reacted  upon  views  at  Paris.  To  quote 
Lord  Stair  on  7  March  in  reference  to  *  this  troublesome  session  of 
parliament ' — 

As  to  the  situation  of  the  King's  affairs,  I  see  plainly  it  is  so  very 
dangerous,  that  in  my  way  of  thinking  there  is  no  room  left  to  be  afraid, 
wee  must  work  if  wee  would  save  ourselves,  I  hope  courage  and  good 
understanding  will  help  us  out.  If  you  have  not  been  beat  in  the  House 
of  Lords  on  Wednesday  last  ®  I  shall  be  able  to  make  a  good  countenance 
at  this  Court,  which  is  exceeding  necessary,  for  it  is  weak  and  feeble  in 
itself  and  begins  to  be  very  distrustf  ull  of  us,  not  of  our  willingness  but 
of  our  ability  to  support  you.  I  mean  the  Kegent,  for  the  greatest  part 
of  the  ministers  and  the  French  nation  equally  hate  him  and  us,  &c. 

And  again  on  25  April — 

Till  our  treaty  with  the  emperor  is  signed  I  shall  never  .think  it  out  of 
danger.  .  .  .  You  cannot  imagine  with  what  ridiculous  fondness  they 
swallow  all  the  idle  storys  can  be  told  of  the  king  of  Sweeden  and  of  the 
Pretender's  motions.  I'm  afraid  indeed  our  good  friend  Gortz  has  never 
had'  any  other  intention  in  the  separate  treaty  with  the  King,  but  to  use 
it  as  a  handle  to  draw  the  Czar  into  the  measures  Gortz  had  concerted 
against  us  ...  If  our  treaty  had  miscarryed  and  the  war  against  the 
Turk  had  continued  wee  would  have  found  the  Northern  alhance  a  very 
roublesome  piece  of  businesse.^ 

In  April  and  May  the  secretary  of  state  was  still  setting  forth 
to  Stair  in  emphatic  language  the  danger  of  the  situation.'*^  That 
a  great  project  was  in  hand  was  confirmed,  Craggs  wrote,  from  all 
quarters  ;  most  to  be  feared  was  a  plot  to  assassinate  the  king.  Stair 
should  press  upon  the  regent  *  with  most  pathetick  but  friendly 
expostulations '  the  expulsion  of  the  Jacobites  from  France,  the 
asylum  from  which  they  could  provide  men,  arms,  ships,  and  money 

^  See  Armstrong,  Scottish  Review,  Ivii.  90,  91  (January  1897).  •  The  issue,'  he 
whites,  '  depended  on  the  personal  struggle  between  the  two  statesmen  of  fortune, 
Alberoni  and  Dubois.     The  Frenchman  won.' 

"  This  apparently  refers  to  the  great  debate  on  the  Mutiny  Bill,  which  took  place 
on  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  18  and  20  February,  o.s. 

*  Private  letters  to  Craggs,  British  Museum,  Stowe  MS.  246. 

'"  Record  Office,  Foreign  Entry  book  30. 
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to  disturb  England.  And  similar  representations  were  made  at 
St.  Petersburg  and  Vienna.  Such  apprehensions  were  not  entirely 
removed  till  it  was  certain  that  the  peace  of  Passarowitz  and  the 
Quadruple  Alliance  were  safe.  Then  indeed  the  case  was  altered  ; 
France  was  secured  and  the  phantom  of  a  great  adverse  alliance 
between  Spain  and  the  northern  powers  laid.  Then,  to  quote 
Droysen,  stolz  im  Norden  und  Suden  den  Frieden  gehietend  stand 
England  da ;  and,  of  England's  old  ally,  dem  Wiener  Hofe  schien 
die  Zeit  gekommen,  alle  Herrlichkeit,  alle  Macht  des  Kaiserthums  zu 
erneuem}^ 

Stair's  words  about  Baron  Goertz  referred  to  the  private  nego- 
tiations in  which  George  I  was  engaged  for  peace  with  Sweden, 
not  only  as  above  referred  to,  but  also  through  the  landgrave  of 
Hesse-Cassel  and  the  French  envoy  in  Sweden,  the  count  de  la 
Marck.^^  They  were  very  secret,  for  the  partners  of  Hanover  in 
the  war  and  the  British  nation  had  to  be  kept  as  far  as  possible  in 
the  dark.  The  tsar  and  the  rest  knew  well  enough  what  was 
toward,  and  George  knew  that  they  knew,  and  were  doing  the  same 
thing  themselves.  But  nothing  could  be  ostensible.  The  gainer 
was  Charles,  for  he,  or  rather  Goertz,  could  play  off  one  against 
another,  and  decide  finally  for  the  friendship  of  the  power  that 
asked  least  and  offered  most.^^ 

De  la  Marck  was  instructed  to  press  very  earnestly  upon  the 
king  of  Sweden  the  advisability  of  a  complete  cession  of  Bremen 
and  Verden. '  The  king  of  England,  he  was  told,  explicitly  refused 
to  accept  a  part  only,  looking  upon  that  as  a  burden  rather  than  a 
gain,  exposing  him  to  fresh  troubles.  To  keep  a  portion  was  of 
no  advantage  to  Sweden,  whereas  by  ceding  the  whole  she  would 
have  England  on  her  side.  King  George  might  be  expected  to 
accept  French  mediation,  and  to  supply  cash,  subsidies,  and  ships. 
The  count  must  use  his  utmost  endeavours  to  bring  about  a 
reconciliation  with  the  king  of  England,  in  spite  of  all  diflBculties,^"* 
and  to  include  Prussia  therein.  The  king  of  Sweden  must  not  build 
hopes  upon  the  former  not  receiving  the  support  of  the  British 
people,  for  parliament  had  granted  him  all  the  money  he  required. 
But  at  the   same  time  the  count's  principal   object  must   be  to 

"  Geschichte  der  preussischen  Politik,  xr.  ii.  219,  827. 

'-  Cf.  ante,  xx.  252-3,  273-4. 

"  So  the  author  of  the  Rettung  der  Ehre  una  TJnschuld,  p.  257  ;  '  je  ein  Allierter 
der  Verrather  des  andern,  der  Baron  von  Goerz  aber  durch  diese  kiinstliche 
Manoeuvre  der  Depositarius  des  grossten  Theils  ihrer  Absichten  und  Geheimnisse  und 
hiemit  Carl  XII.  so  zu  sagen  Herr  von  der  ganzen  Boutique  wurde.' 

'*  '  Mon  intention  est  toujours  d'employer  mes  offices  les  plus  pressans  pour 
engager  le  Roy  de  Suede  a  se  r^concilier  avec  le  Roy  d'Angleterre  par  preference 
k  aucun  autre  de  ses  Ennemis.'  And  on  the  latter's  demands,  '  II  declare  nettement 
qu'il  ne  peut  s'en  d^sister  en  aucune  partie,  pr^tendant  que  le  partage  de  ces  deux 
Duch^z  luy  rendroit  inutile  la  portion  qui  luy  en  seroit  ced^e,  et  que  ce  seroit  pour 
oujours  une  source  intarissable  de  d^mdlez.' 
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contrive  that  no  treaty  with  any  power  should  be  made  without  the 
participation  of  France. 

But  De  la  Marck  could  only  report  that  if  the  king  of  England 
would  not  accept  French  mediation,  and  if  he  would  not  recede 
from  his  claim  to  the  whole  of  the  duchies,  peace  would  almost 
certainly  be  made  with  Eussia.    He  recounted  long  conferences  with 
Goertz.     It  was  agreed,  he  said,  that  if  some  homme  inconnu  with 
instructions  and  full  powers  were  sent  by  the  king  of  England  to 
negotiate,  more  might  be  done  in  six  weeks  than  in  six  months  as 
at  present.     Every  endeavour  ought  to  be  made   to   bring  this 
about,  if  only  to  secure  French  mediation.     The  person  sent  should 
be  instructed  how  to  act  (1)  in  case  the  king  of  Sweden  would 
only  consent  to  the  cession  of  a  portion  of  Bremen  and  Verden, 
(2)  in  case  he  could  be  persuaded  to  yield  the  whole,  whether  by 
simple  cession  or  by  mortgage,  though  the  former  would  probably 
be  impossible.     He  should  also  be  able  to  convince  the  king  that 
what  was  promised  in  return  would   be  carried  out,  and  to  let 
Goertz  know  that  his  care  and  pains  would  not  go  unrewarded. 
The  baron  undertook  to  do  all   he  could  to  procure  the  speedy 
success  of  such  a  mission,  saying  that  he  had  no  resentment  against 
the  king  of  England,  as  he  would  prove  by  his  conduct,  but  that 
the  English  ministers  must  not  know  that  he  had  been  consulted 
in  advance.     As  the  king  of   Sweden  did  not  now  ask  for  help 
against  the  tsar,  this  would  make  matters  easier  for  the  king  of 
England,  for  the  merchants  need  not  fear  for  the  Archangel  com- 
merce.    But  overtures  must  be  begun  at  once,  in  order  that  French 
mediation  might  be  secured,  on  which  point  De  la  Marck  doubted 
Goertz's  sincerity.     It  would  be  impossible  to  work  for  the  king 
of  England's  interests  unless  he  would  make  some  proposition  pos- 
sible of  acceptance.     For  the  obstinate  and  untrustworthy  king  of 
Prussia  nothing  could  be  done.^^     The  flight  of  the  tsarevitch,  the 
king  of  Sweden's  inclination  to  hold  the  tsar  in  check  by  giving 
him  asylum,  and  the  advantage  to  be  expected  from  the  succession 
of  a  prince  of  so  little  merit  to  the  Eussian  throne  were  also 
referred  to. 

In  January  and  February  we  have  further  long  despatches  of 
similar  burthen.  The  mission  of  Fabrice,  De  la  Marck  said,  made 
him  fear  a  disposition  on  the  king  of  England's  part  to  treat  directly 
instead  of  through  the  regent.  Everything  had  been  done  for  him 
that  was  possible  without  prejudicing  the  neutrality  of  France  or 
forfeiting  the  confidence  of  the  king  of  Sweden.  There  appeared 
to  be  some  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  king  of  Prussia  to  reduce 

'*  '  La  cour  de  Prusse  ^toit  si  timide  et  si  incertain,  que  quelque  avantage  qu'on 
luy  fit  de  la  part  de  la  Suede,  et  quelque  chose  qu'elle  promette  de  sa  cote,  elle  n'osera 
jamais  agir  contre  aucun  de  ses  alliez  en  faveur  de  la  Su^de.  ...  La  paix  du  Czar 
estant  faite,  11  n'y  aura  plus  rien  a  faire  icy  pour  les  interests  de  la  Prusse  qu'au 
Congrez  g^n^ral.' 
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his  claims,  but  the  only  admission  obtainable  from  the  Swedish 
side  was  that  there  might  be  cases  in  which  peace  with  him  would 
be  advantageous.  It  was  held  that,  if  terms  were  made  with  the 
tsar  or  with  the  king  of  England,  nothing  need  be  given  up  to 
Prussia.  The  latter  would  be  pleased  at  this,  the  former  indifferent. 
As  to  Denmark,  it  was  intended  to  get  compensation  in  Norway  for 
other  concessions.^^  Forty  thousand  men  were  being  got  ready  to 
invade  that  country,  but  they  were  only  half  clothed  and  the 
expense  was  ruinous  ;  every  one  but  Goertz  was  against  the  under- 
taking. The  terrible  misery  of  the  country  demanded  peace  with 
Eussia,  in  order  that  Finland  and  Livonia,  la  i^lus  belle  et  la 
meilleure  moitie  du  royaume,  might  be  recovered.  Hopes  of  this 
increased  every  day,  and  conferences  at  Abo  had  been  agreed  upon. 
But  it  was  gravely  to  be  feared  that  Goertz' s  assurances  of  his 
desire  for  French  mediation  were  insincere ;  he  seemed  to  intend 
to  deprive  France  of  the  direction  of  affairs  in  the  north  and  to  be 
preparing  his  master's  mind  to  give  up  all  idea  of  alliance  with  her. 
The  answer  to  these  despatches  (21  March)  accorded  to  De  la 
Marck  the  difficult  task  of  so  conducting  himself  that  neither  the 
king  of  England  should  have  reason  to  suppose  that  other  interests 
were  preferred  to  his  nor  the  other  allies  of  the  north  that  theirs 
would  be  sacrificed  thereto ;  he  must  preserve  the  confidence  of  all, 
and  at  the  same  time  endeavour  to  persuade  the  king  of  Sweden 
that  the  principal  motive  of  French  action  was  friendship  for  him. 
It  was  most  of  all  desirable  that  peace  should  be  made  with  the 
king  of  England  through  French  mediation,  but,  as  he  had  not  yet 
confided  his  final  viev/s,  and  as  the  negotiation  with  the  tsar 
appeared  to  be  well  advanced,  De  la  Marck  must  not  only  not  oppose 
its  course  in  any  way,  but  must  find  means  to  have  his  part  in  it. 
The  former  instructions  in  regard  to  Prussia  were  repeated.  The 
harm  which  a  want  of  understanding  with  Prussia  and  Denmark 
would  do  to  the  king  of  Sweden's  interests  in  Germany  was  to  be 
insisted  upon,  and  some  abatement  of  Prussian  claims,  if  possible, 
obtained.  The  king  of  Sweden's  attitude  might  only  be  an 
affectation  designed  to  procure  such  abatement,  and  would  probably 
be  changed  so  soon  as  his  negotiation  with  the  tsar  became  assured 
of  success.  De  la  Marck  might  intimate  that  the  French  subsidy 
treaty  would  be  renewed  as  soon  as  the  pacification  of  the  north 

"  '  lis  avoient  resolu  de  rechercher  une  paix  avec  le  Czar  et  S.  M.  B.  dans  laquelle 
le  Roy  Auguste  entreroit  avec  plaisir,  en  sorte  qu'il  ne  resteroit  plus  contre  eux  que  la 
Prusse  et  le  Dannemark,  qu'ils  comptoient  pouvoir  reduire  la  premiere  a  se  contenter 
d'une  paix  but  a  but,  et  la  seconde  a  leur  donner  en  Norvege  de  dedommagements  de 
ce  qu'ils  avoient  c^d6  au  Czar  et  au  Boy  d'Angleterre,  sur  quoy  leur  ayant  represents 
que  le  Czar  n'abandonneroit  pas  la  Prusse,  lis  me  repondirent  qu'ils  s(?avoient 
surement  que  les  interests  de  la  Prusse  ne  d^tourneroient  pas  un  moment  le  Czar  de 
signer  la  paix,  des  qu'ils  auroient  obtenu  pour  luy  ce  qu'il  peut  souhaiter '  (to 
Chateauneuf,  15  January). 
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had  assumed  a  definite  form,  and  might  give  formal  assurance  that 
the  king  of  Sweden  would  continue  to  receive  all  possible  marks  of 
friendship.  His  suspicions  of  Goertz  he  must  dissimulate.  His 
conduct  80  far  was  entirely  approved.^'' 

As  regards  the  landgrave,  Haldane  was  back  at  Cassel  by  the 
middle  of  February.^^  On  his  way  he  had  ascertained  the  views  of 
the  Swedes  and  their  friends  at  the  Hague.  At  Hanover  he  found 
the  opinion  prevailing  that  an  agreement  with  Eussia  was  more 
probable  than  one  with  England,  and  that  a  treaty  to  that  end,  to 
include  Prussia,  was  well  advanced.  One  of  the  first  things  he  did 
on  his  arrival  at  Cassel  was  to  draft,  in  consultation  with  the  land- 
grave, a  letter  to  Count  Vellingk  at  Bremen.  Yellingk,  in  answer, 
declared  his  readiness  to  treat  on  the  basis  of  the  cession  of  certain 
bailiwicks  in  Bremen  and  Verden,  but  not  on  that  of  the  duchies 
themselves.  Haldane  insisted  that  it  was  not  an  affair  of  two  or 
three  bailiwicks,  or  even  of  the  revenues  of  the  whole  country,  but 
of  the  expense  which  the  possession  thereof  by  Sweden  cast  upon 
Hanover,  and  of  the  desire  to  be  rid  of  so  powerful  a  neighbour. 
He  told  the  landgrave  that  he  alone  was  employed  to  negotiate 
with  Sweden.  He  was  answered  that,  though  it  might  be  kept  a 
secret  from  him,  there  was  certain  information  that  Fabrice  had 
sailed  from  a  port  in  Mecklenburg  in  an  English  frigate,  charged 
with  fresh  propositions.  If,  said  the  landgrave,  the  king  of  Eng- 
land did  not  trust  him  he  would  interest  himself  no  more  ;  if,  on 
the  contrary,  he  were  made  privy  to  the  negotiation  he  would  do 
his  best  to  second  it,  and  would  send  Bank  to  Sweden  again. 
Haldane  could  only  reply  that  he  was  ignorant  of  Fabrice's 
mission,  and  did  not  credit  it,  for  reasons  he  gave.  He  thought 
that  only  General  Diiker  and  other  Swedish  officers,  to  whom  his 
master  had  given  passes  in  the  previous  year,  had  gone  on  the 
frigate.  But  the  landgrave,  he  says,  was  not  satisfied,  and  pressed 
for  further  information. 

If  Haldane's  professions  of  ignorance  were  genuine  he  must 
have  felt  foolish  when  Yellingk  came  to  Cassel  (26  March)  and 
showed  a  letter  from  Lund  stating  that  Fabrice  had  had  several 
interviews  with  Charles,  and  had  gone  on  to  find  Goertz.  But 
perhaps  he  was  only  taking  his  cue  from  Bernstorft*,  who  as  late  as 
25  March  assured  the  Danish  envoy  Sohlenthal  that  separate 
negotiation  with  Sweden  was  not  in  hand.^^  Yellingk,  he  says, 
much  affected  his  company,  and  took  great  pains  to  represent  the 

"  This  account  is  from  the  archives  of  the  Minist^re  des  Affaires  Etrangeres  at 
Paris,  Su6de  137  foil.  In  regard  to  Goertz,  with  the  despatches  from  the  regent  and 
D'Huxelles  went  a  letter  in  which  such  complimentary  terms  are  used  of  him  that  it 
was  evidently  meant  to  be  ostensible. 

'*  His  credentials,  19  November,  o.s.,  and  instructions,  2  December,  o.s.,  1717, 
Eecord  Office,  King's  Letters  19. 

>»  Holm,  p.  610. 
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king  of  Sweden's  good  intentions.  The  count's  principal  business 
was  to  procure  the  renewal  of  the  treaty  concluded  at  Stralsund, 
and  in  particular  that  the  Hessian  troops  appointed  to  serve  the 
emperor  in  Italy,  seven  regiments  of  foot  of  400  men  each,  should 
be  kept  at  home  to  help  Sweden.  Haldane  doubted  of  his  success, 
seeing  that  the  sums  owing  to  the  landgrave  amounted  to  700,000 
crowns,  and  that  the  fund  allotted  for  paying  him  was  no  longer 
available.^*^  Later  he  wrote  that  the  treaty  was  signed,  but  that 
he  was  assured  that  there  was  nothing  in  it  contrary  to  the 
interests  of  the  king  of  England.  The  troops  were  only  to  be  used 
to  garrison  the  Swedish  towns  in  Germany  when  peace  had  been 
made. 

On  the  19th  the  hereditary  prince's  gentleman.  Colonel  Eave, 
arrived  on  his  yearly  visit,  and  brought  confirmation  of  the  news 
of  Fabrice's  journey  to  see  Goertz.  Eank  also  was  back  from 
Holland,  where  he  had  been  busily  engaged  for  some  weeks  in 
arranging  for  necessaries  to  be  sent  to  Sweden,  and  in  trying  to 
persuade  the  Dutch  to  send  a  minister  thither.^^  He  showed 
Haldane  letters  from  Vellingk,  and  a  copy  of  one  from  Fabrice 
from  Stockholm,  recounting  his  experiences.  The  favour,  it  was 
said,  enjoyed  by  Goertz  was  not  to  be  expressed.  Fabrice  hoped 
with  his  assistance  to  bring  Vellingk  in  fourteen  days  full  powers 
to  conclude  what  had  been  agreed  upon.  He  confirmed  the 
belief,  that  the  king  of  Sweden  intended  to  make  peace  with  the 
king  of  England  and  the  tsar  at  the  same  time.^^  In  April  the 
news  of  Fabrice  and  Schrader's  missions  was  pubHc  property,  and 
demands  for  explanation  came  to  England  from  both  Copenhagen 
and  Berlin.^^ 

At  Copenhagen  the  futile  business  of  the  treaties  with  Great 
Britain  and  Hanover  ^*  dragged  on.  General  Bothmer  continued 
to  report  upon  the  contest  between  the  iibelgesinnte  and  the 
wohlgesinnte  at  the  Danish  court.     The  main  demand  of  Hanover 

^  Part  of  the  subsidies  payable  to  Sweden  under  the  French  treaty  of  April  1715 
were  allotted  to  the  landgrave  in  return  for  stipulated  help.  This  treaty,  having  been 
made  for  three  years  only,  had  now  expired,  and  the  regent  had  ceased  to  pay  the 
subsidies. 

"  DayroUe,  11  February,  18  and  22  March ;  Whitworth,  15  March,  Eecord  Office, 
Holland  259,  261 ;  also  Kurakin,  13  March,  as  cited  by  Uhlenbeck,  p.  202. 

^  See  Haldane's  despatches.  Record  Office,  Germany  (States)  118.  There  is 
nothing  from  him  during  May  on  Swedish  affairs.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  month, 
ithe  landgrave  having  gone  from  Cassel,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Leipzig  and  Dresden,  to 
see  the  court  of  the  king  of  Poland,  considerably  vexing  the  envoy.  Sir  Richard 
Vernon,  by  his  conduct  there.  His  remaining  reports  during  this  year  on  northern 
affairs  consist  mainly  of  hearsay. 

*'  In  the  latter  case  an  original  letter  from  the  king  of  Prussia,  Hanover, 
Staatsarchiv,  Des.  92,  Ixviii.  8  c.  The  answer  to  it  (ibid.)  cited  in  recrimination  the 
doings  of  Goertz  at  Berlin  in  the  previous  autumn  and  the  conferences  at  the  Aland 
Isles. 

"  Ante,  XX.  262-3. 
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now  was  Danish  participation  in  the  proposed  execution  on  the 
duke  of  Schwerin ;  Bothmer's  chief  argument,  the  unavoidable 
ruin  of  Denmark  unless  she  made  alliance  with  the  king  of  Eng- 
land. The  Danes  contended  principally  for  the  yearly  visit  of  a 
British  fleet  to  the  Baltic,  an  annual  subsidy  of  300,000  thalers, 
and  continuance  of  the  treaties  till  peace  was  made,  in  the  second 
place  for  the  subjection  of  Swedish  ships  to  the  Sound  tolls  and 
for  the  restoration  of  a  portion  of  the  province  of  BShus.  The 
news  that  conferences  were  appointed  to  be  held  at  the  Aland  Isles, 
which  arrived  early  in  March,  had  considerable  influence.  Peter, 
by  most  satisfactory  assurances,^^  repeated  as  late  as  August, 
long  after  their  falsity  was  clear,  prevented  the  Danes  from  defi- 
nitely breaking  with  him.  They  insisted  that  they  could  not 
advance  further  to  meet  the  king  of  England's  wishes  unless  he 
would  definitely  declare  his  intentions.  This  Bothmer  and  Pol- 
warth  would  not  do,  taking  everything  ad  referendum.  Danish 
confidence  was  still  further  shaken  when  in  April,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  secret  negotiation  in  Sweden  became  known.  Specious 
explanations  were  given  in  reply,  but  the  final  argument  was 
that  Denmark  could  not  reap  any  advantage  from  the  war,  except- 
ing in  close  alliance  with  the  king  of  England.^^  , 

On  26  April,  old  style,  a  British  squadron  sailed  once  more  for 
the  Baltic.  Its  departure  had  been  hastened  by  the  knowledge 
that  a  powerful  Swedish  armament  was  preparing  at  Carlskrona, 
either,  it  was  believed,  to  pass  the  Sound  and  attack  the  British 
coasts,  or  to  make  a  descent  on  Pomerania  or  Mecklenburg.  If  it 
came  to  Kjdge  Bay,  Bothmer  was  confidentially  informed,  the  pro- 
visions and  necessaries  awaited  from  Holstein  would  be  cut  off, 
and  the  Danish  fleet  be  prevented  from  putting  to  sea  at  all.^'' 
The  squadron  was  a  small  one,  for  the  warlike  preparations  of 
Alberoni  in.  Spain  demanded  a  powerful  fleet  for  the  Mediterranean. 
Sir  John  Norris  had  the  command,  hoisting  his  flag  on  his  old  ship, 
the  *  Cumberland,'  80  guns ;  with  him  were  Bear- Admiral  James 
Mighells  on  the  '  Buckingham,'  70,  two  other  70-gun  ships,  two 
of  60,  four  of  50,  and  the  frigates  *  Seahorse  '  and  *  Port  Mahon.' 
A  few  merchantmen  sailed  with  him,  but  the  bulk  of  the  trade 
was  not  ready. 

The  preamble  to  Norris's  instructions  alleged  '  the  violent  con- 
duct of  the  king  of  Sweden  in  giving  an  unjustifiable  interruption 
to  the  commerce  of  our  subjects,'  the  fruitlessness  of  all  instances 
to  obtain  redress,  and  the  good  reason  to  believe  that  his  *  danger- 
ous designs  against  the  peace  and  safety  of  Our  kingdoms '  were 
still  being  carried  on.     Gyllenborg's  proceedings,  upon  examina- 

"  Holm,  pp.  603  foil. 

**  Bothmer's  despatches,  February  to  April  1718,  Staatsarchiv,  loc.  cit.  20  a, 

"  Bothmer,  5  March,  loc.  cit. 
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tion  of  his  conduct  in  pursuance  of  the  French  declaration,  had 
not  been  disavowed.  On  arriving  at  Copenhagen  Norris  was  to 
obtain  what  intelligence  of  the  Swedish  fleet  he  could,  and  '  to 
concert  measures  with  the  Danish  admirals  for  the  most  useful 
operations  in  order  to  annoy  the  Swedes,  to  hinder  their  fleet  from 
passing  the  Sound  into  these  seas,  and  to  reduce  them  to  such  a 
temper  as  may  make  them  comply  with  Our  just  demands  of  a 
free  commerce  and  due  reparation  to  Our  subjects.'  He  was  to 
take  under  his  protection  such  merchant  ships  as  should  go  with 
him,  and  others  that  should  join  him  hereafter,  *  as  far  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  principal  service  of  hindering  the  Swedish  fleet  from 
coming  into  these  seas,'  and  he  was  to  take  up  proper  stations  for 
both  purposes.  It  was  hoped  that  such  measures,  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  Danes,  would  be  effectual.  And  whereas  it  had 
proved  impossible  to  obtain  the  revocation  of  the  Ordinance  of 
Privateers,  so  long  complained  of,  Norris  was  by  way  of  reprisal  to 
intercept  and  capture  all  ships  belonging  to  Sweden  or  having  the 
king  of  Sweden's  commission,  and  bring  them  to  Copenhagen. 
He  was  to  inform  himself  of  the  instructions  given  to  the  admiral 
of  the  Dutch  squadron  appointed  to  follow,  and  concert  measures 
with  him  in  accordance  therewith,  and  he  was  to  protect  the  ships 
of  countries  in  amity  with  the  king  of  England  which  should  not 
be  bound  for  any  port  of  Sweden.^^ 

Had  the  merchants  of  the  province  of  Holland  had  their  way 
this  Dutch  squadron  would  have  been  of  very  considerable  strength. 
As  far  back  as  September  1717  Amsterdam  had  asked,  *  as  a  tempo- 
rary expedient,'  that  certain  frigates  armed  by  private  persons  for 
the  Baltic  should  be  given  letters  of  reprisal,  the  Swedes  having 
taken  nearly  twenty  Dutch  prizes  in  that  and  in  the  previous  month, 
in  spite  of  the  watch  kept  by  the  English  and  Danish  cruisers. 
Cadogan  and  Whitworth  hoped  that  the  adoption  of  suqh  a  resolu- 
tion would  *  in  all  probability  engage  them  by  degrees  to  more 
effectual  ways  of  proceeding.'  ^^  The  Hollanders  went  so  far  as  to 
insinuate  that,  if  the  states-general  refused  their  demand,  they 
would  send  ships  themselves,  to  take  action  not  against  Sweden 
only,  but  Denmark  also,  several  of  their  ships  having  been  arrested 
by  cruisers  of  the  latter  country.     But  the  deputies  from  the  other 

*'  Authorities  for  the  Baltic  expedition  of  1718  :  Norris's  journal  and  letterboo 
at  the  British  Museum,  Add.  MSS.  28128-9,  28145 ;  his  instructions,  Record  office 
King's  letters  65 ;  the  originals  of  his  despatches  to  the  secretaries  of  state,  ibid. 
Home  Office,  Admiralty  45,  and  of  those  to  Burchett,  secretary  of  the  admiralty, 
In-Letters  2  in  that  department  (formerly  Admirals'  Despatches,  Baltic  1) ;  and 
copies  of  the  secretaries  of  state's  despatches  to  him,  ibid.,  Foreign  Entrybook  155  ; 
also  Polwarth's  despatches,  Denmark  39  and  40.  It  may  be  noted  that  Norris  wrote 
regularly  on  political  affairs  not  only  to  Stanhope  and  Craggs,  but  also  to  Bobethon  for 
Bernstorff's  benefit. 

*»  5  October  1717. 
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provinces,  especially  Zeeland,  opposed  on  the  ground  of  the  risk  of 
engagement  in  another  war,  '  which  is  the  watchword,'  Whitworth 
WTote,  'whenever  the  ill-intentioned  have  a  mind  to  oppose  any 
measures  that  seem  contrary  to  the  Swedish  interest,  however  their 
own  may  suffer  by  it.'  ^°  Preis,  the  Swedish  resident,  and  his 
friends  supported  such  arguments  zealously,  making  known  con- 
cessions which  the  king  of  Sweden  was  prepared  to  grant ;  ^^  and 
Chateauneuf,  the  British  envoys  said,  behaved  himself  in  the 
matter  '  rather  as  an  emissary  of  Sweden  than  an  ambassador  of 
France.'  ^^  The  agitation  developed  into  proposals  to  fit  out  a  regular 
squadron,  strong  enough  to  act  in  the  Baltic  independently  of  the 
British.  In  December  the  States  of  Holland  passed  an  unanimous 
preliminary  resolution  to  this  effect,  and  on  21  January  a  further 
one  naming  thirty  men-of-war  as  the  complement.  But  on  the  other 
hand  the  king  of  Denmark  undertook,  on  receiving  paj'ment  of  20,000 
crowns  due  to  him  for  arrears,  to  release  all  the  Dutch  ships  taken 
by  him,  excepting  those  whose  cargoes  were  clearly  designed  for 
Sweden,^^  and  to  open  his  ports  and  given  all  other  assistance  to  a 
Dutch  fleet.  And  the  devastation  caused  by  floods  ^*  and  cattle 
plague  prevented  Friesland  and  Groningen  from  undertaking  any 
extraordinary  financial  burden.  Hence  the  fear  was  already 
expressed  '  that  in  the  execution  the  number  of  shipps  will  not  be 
considerable.'  ^^ 

A  counter-proposal  brought  forward  by  the  opposition — Whit- 
worth credits  Chateauneuf  with  its  inception — was  to  obtain  what 
was  desired  by  sending  some  one  to  Sweden  to  treat.  The  king, 
De  la  Marck  had  written,  insisted  that  a  person  of  quality  should 
be  sent  *  with  an  excuse  for  what  is  past,'  and  was  desirous  of 
settling  all  differences  and  of  renewing  the  treaty  of  1700  for  a 
further  period  of  eighteen  years.  The  argument  that  all  risk  of 
war  might  be  avoided  by  taking  advantage  of  his  friendly  dis- 
position was  pressed  vigorously  by  the  friends  of  Sweden.  Eobert 
Goes,  long  stationed  at  Copenhagen,  and  thoroughly  conversant 
therefore  with  northern  affairs,  was  actually  named  to  go.  But 
the  Dutch  government  insisted  that,  before  he  went,  its  resident 
at  Stockholm,  Rumpf,  musit  be  readmitted  to  court,  and  Charles 
refused  this  until  some  one  had  come  with   an   apology  for  the 

^*  23  November. 

''  De  la  Marck  wrote  on  23  October,  that  Charles  had  told  him  that  he  had  sent 
orders  to  Preis  to  issue  passports  to  Dutch  vessels  which  would  protect  them  from 
"the  Swedish  privateers,  and  expressed  his  surprise  that  the  Dutch  should  neglect  the 
best  opportunity  they  could  ever  have  of  obtaining  valuable  advantages  for  their 
commerce. 

"  8  October.  »»  Cf.  Lamberty,  xi.  2-5. 

"*  '  If  this  weather  lasts  much  longer  you  will  be  to  look  where  Holland  was ' 
(Whitworth  to  Tilson,  11  January  1718). 

^*  James  Dayrolle,  31  December.  He  had  lately  been  promoted  from  Geneva  to 
the  Hague,  to  replace  Kesident  Leathes,  transferred  to  Brussels. 
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arrest  of  Goertz ;  that  done  he  would  be  ready  to  compose  all 
differences.  As  neither  side  would  yield  on  the  point  the  proposal 
came  to  nothing,  unless  we  may  take  the  recall  of  Chateauneuf  as 
a  result.  Certain  conduct  of  his  in  the  matter  caused  Whitworth 
to  write,  *  All  his  steps  tend  to  disunite  this  Eepublick  from  the 
interest  and  councils  of  His  Majesty,'  ^^  and  to  advise  that  Dubois, 
then  in  England,  should  be  spoken  to.  Kecalled  the  ambassador 
was,  though  he  did  not  leave  till  23  September. 

The  States  of  Holland  included  in  their  deputation  to  the 
states-general  special  representatives  of  their  three  great  trading 
towns,  Amsterdam,  Eotterdam,  and  Hoorn.  But  though  600,000 
florins  were  voted  and  200,000  paid  at  the  end  of  January  towards 
the  expense  of  the  undertaking,  on  22  March  Dayrolle  had  to  write, 
*  The  design  for  the  Baltick  grows  almost  impracticable  this  year 
for  want  of  the  concurrence  of  all  the  Provinces,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  raising  seamen  at  this  time  of  the  year.'  The  necessary 
final  resolution  did  not  pass  the  states-general  till  12  April,  and 
then  the  lack  of  sailors  made  it  nugatory.  A  fortnight  later  the 
number  of  vessels  waiting  in  the  Texel  had  risen  to  200,  and  the 
merchants  were  reduced  to  pressing  for  at  least  a  convoy.  Even 
this  was  not  provided  for  another  eight  weeks,  and  it  consisted  of 
nine  ships  only.  The  project  of  the  fleet  had  been  wrecked,  so 
Whitworth  wrote,  by  les  vaines  esperances  de  qiielques-uns,  la  timi- 
dite  des  autres,  et  la  mauvaise  volonU  d'une  faction,  assez  peu  con- 
sidSrable,  il  est  vray,  mais  towjours  opposes  au  hien  public  et  a  leur 
union  avec  VAngleterre.^^ 

^^  14  January.  Whitworth  frequently  expresses  in  his  despatches  distrust  of  the 
intentions  of  the  French  court  in  relation  to  affairs  in  the  north.  Chateauneuf,  it  is 
clear,  made  no  secret  of  his  disagreement  with  the  regent's  policy,  concurring  in 
that  with  the  opinion  of  the  great  majority  of  Frenchmen.  De  la  Marck  wrote  to  him 
on  12  May,  '  J'avoue  que  je  fais  a  contre-cceur  bien  des  choses  que  mon  devoir  et 
mon  ob^issance  m'obligent  de  faire.  Quant  a  ce  que  vous  me  marquez  de  I'effet 
que  produiroit  le  parti  que  prendroit  Mgr.  le  B^gent  de  se  declarer  contre  I'Emp',  je 
suis  U-dessus  du  meme  sentiment  que  vous,  et  depuis  longtemps.  Mais  je  meurs  de 
peur  que  les  gens  de  qui  cela  depend  ne  pensent  pas  de  merae  que  vous.  Ce  qui  est 
de  sftr  c'est  que  peut-etre  de  plusieurs  si^cles  nous  ne  trouverons  pas  une  occasion 
semblable  a  celle  que  nous  sommes  sur  le  point  de  laisser  6chapper.  Ce  que  vous 
penses,  Monsieur,  au  sujet  d'une  union  entre  la  France,  la  Su^de,  le  Czar  et  la  Prusse 
est  tr^s  juste  et  tr^s  sens6.  Plut  a  Dieu  qu'on  pensat  de  meme  a  la  Cour.'  And  again, 
19  May,  '  Bien  loin  de  recevoir  aucuns  ordres  de  la  Cour  de  t&cher  d'^loigner  la  pais 
de  I'Ang"  avec  la  Su^de  dans  cette  conjoncture,  ou  Ton  voit  cette  premiere  couronne 
si  dispos^e  a  favoriser  I'Emp'',  au  contraire  on  m'ordonne  dans  les  derni^res  d6p6ches 
que  j'ay  receues  de  presser  cette  paix,  et  c'est  ce  qui  m'etonne  toujours.'  On  23  May 
he  expresses  regret  that  the  '  projet  de  Londres  '  had  been  accepted  by  the  emperor 
(letters  to  Chateauneuf,  loc.  cit.  Suede  142).  He  himself  recommended  to  the  regent 
on  22  May  the  quadruple  alliance  mentioned,  having  previously  suggested  to 
Chateauneuf  a  similar  league  with  Holland  in  the  place  of  Bussia,  the  object  being 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  '  vastes  projets '  of  Austria.  He  had  expressed  the  hope  that 
Chateauneuf  would  not  be  removed  from  the  Hague  :  '  nous  avons  plus  besoin  de  vous 
que  jamais.' 

"  10  May,  private  despatch  in  French.     Compare  the  documents  and  text  in 
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The  Pensionary,  however,  and  the  other  friends  of  England  were 
able  to  meet  in  some  measure  the  earnest  requests  of  the  British 
government  that  the  Dutch  admiral  should  act  in  concert  with  Sir 
John  Norris.  Bear- Admiral  van  Cooperen,  appointed  after  Admiral 
Wassenaer  had  declined  so  small  a  command,  was  instructed  to 
take  under  his  protection  all  the  British  merchantmen,  and  convoy 
them  up  the  Baltic  and  back  to  the  Sound,  while  the  combined 
Anglo-Danish  fleet  took  station  to  observe  that  of  Sweden  and 
prevent  its  leaving  Carlskrona.  And  some  further  promise  was 
made  that  if,  as  a  consequence  of  the  Aland  conferences,  the  fleets 
of  Sweden  and  Eussia  should  combine  and  attempt  to  pass  the 
Sound,  then  not  only  should  Van  Cooperen  be  instructed  to  oppose 
them,  but  other  ships  should  be  sent  out  to  strengthen  him.  And 
it  was  promised  in  return  that  in  any  negotiation  between  England 
and  Sweden  Dutch  interests  should  be  thoroughly  protected.^^ 

Sir  John  Norris  anchored  in  Copenhagen  roads  on  25  May,  after 
a  slow  passage  of  eighteen  days  in  cold,  foggy  weather.  He  found 
the  Danes,  he  says,  very  apprehensive  of  a  Swedish  descent,  but 
did  not  think  such  an  undertaking  probable.  Ten  Swedish  men- 
of-war  had  been  seen  at  sea,  but  the  Danes  were  now  the  stronger, 
and  had  30,000  good  troops  ready  to  resist  invasion.  It  is  some 
testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Swedish  fleet  when  he  recounts 
how  H.M.S.  '  St.  Albans,'  which  had  not  reached  the  Nore  in  time 
to  sail  with  him,  met  in  the  Cattegat  a  cruiser  of  forty-four  guns 
from  Gothenburg,  which  '  had  his  guns  out  and  got  his  spritsail 
yard  alongships,'  completely  outsailing  the  British  man-of-war. 
The  tsar,  Norris  went  on,  was  reported  to  have  thirty  or  forty 
ships  in  a  condition  for  sea.  The  return  of  Fabrice  and  the 
voyage  of  the  *  Deal  Castle  '  were  known  at  Copenhagen,  and  *  this 
place  is  not  without  jealousies,  how  the  affairs  of  the  north  are 
treating  in  other  places,'  but  the  want  of  money  made  peace  an 
urgent  necessity.  Taxes  were  very  high,  and  '  sometimes,  when  a 
man  is  known  to  be  rich,  he  is  particularly  requested  to  lend.' 

On  27  May  and  4  June  conferences  took  place  with  the  Danish 
ministers,  at  which  Lord  Polwarth  and  General  Bothmer,  the 
British  and  Hanoverian  envoys,  attended.  Norris  communicated 
the  substance  of  his  instructions,  and  replied,  when  asked  whether 
a  joint  prohibition  of  trade  to  Sweden  could  be  promulgated,  that 
the  king  of  England  had  already  prohibited  that  commerce  to  his 
subjects.  Three  questions  were  then  put  to  him,  and  afterwards 
again  formally  in  a  letter  from  the  king ;  was  he  in  a  condition  to 

Lamberty,  xi.  9-28.  These  valuable  memoirs  unfortunately  come  to  an  end  here, 
the  writer,  a  man  intimate  with  state  affairs,  having  been  obliged  to  leave  the  Hague 
for  Switzerland,  his  native  country,  on  account  of  his  health  (pp.  30,  92). 

^*  See  the  despatches  of  Cadogan,  Whitworth,  and  Dayrolle,  September  1717  to 
June  1718,  Eecord  OflSce,  Holland  257-8-9,  261-2  ;  and  compare  the  documents  in 
Lamberty,  x.  92-104. 
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join  at  once  the  Danish  squadron  in  Kjoge  Bay,  would  he  in  con- 
junction with  it  fight  the  Swedish  fleet,  if  attacked,  and  would  he 
go  with  it  to  seek  and  attack  that  fleet,  if  there  were  a  likelihood  of 
doing  so  upon  equal  terms  or  with  advantage  ?  His  answer  was 
that  he  would  take  the  benefit  of  the  first  fair  wind  to  join  the 
Danish  fleet,  and  would  always  be  ready  to  concert  measures  not 
only  to  prevent  Swedish  enterprises  against  the  king's  dominions, 
but  likewise  to  attack  them  in  such  manner  as  should  be  proposed 
for  his  service  and  the  good  of  the  common  cause.  He  earnestly 
recommended  that  the  Danish  contingent  should  be  made  as 
strong  as  possible. 

On  9  June  he  sailed  for  Kjoge  Bay,  and  found  there  twelve  of 
the  line  under  Admiral  Eaben.  One  effect  of  his  arrival  was  the 
contrary  of  what  he  had  desired  :  two  of  the  Danish  ships  were 
sent  back  to  Copenhagen  to  refit.  Eleven  days  later,  being  in- 
formed of  the  orders  to  be  given  to  Van  Cooperen,  he  expressed 
his  views  on  the  situation  as  follows  : 

The  Dutch  admiral's  instructions  were  not  sufficient.  *  It  has 
been  owing  to  the  middle  way  of  the  States  that  the  troubles 
have  been  thus  long  kept  up  in  these  parts.'  If  De  Yeth  had  been 
willing  to  attack  in  1715  they  had  probably  been  ended.  Now  the 
Dutch  desired  that  Great  Britain  should  engage  in  war  for  them. 
If  the  king's  efforts  for  an  accommodation  with  Sweden  came  to 
nothing  the  only  way  to  compel  that  country  to  reason  would  be 
to  prevent  entirely  all  navigation  up  the  Baltic  for  some  time,  for 
while  there  was  an  open  trade  from  Dantzig,  Konigsberg,  and  other 
ports  the  wants  of  Sweden  could  be  supplied.  *  I  should  be  glad 
to  know  whether  when  the  States  propose  our  acting  against 
Sweden  they  have  forbid  their  commerce  to  that  country.'  The 
Swedes  could  not  be  blockaded  properly  in  Carlskrona,  as  a  fleet 
could  not  lie  off  that  place,  and  if  they  were  enterprising  they 
might  attack  the  traders  in  the  different  ports.  The  Danes  would 
do  nothing  to  prevent  this,  *  as  it  is  a  constant  maxim  with  them 
never  to  trust  their  fleet  up  the  Baltique  much  farther  than 
Bornholm.'  These  reflexions  were  partly  answered  by  Cadogan 
and  Whitworth  from  the  Hague  on  25  June.  '  'Twas  with  great 
difficulty,'  they  wrote,  '  we  brought  the  states-general  thus  far, 
and  insensibly  we  shall  engage  them  as  deep  as  we  are ;  in 
order  to  it  we  must  recommend  to  you  the  having  of  all  possible 
regard  and  complaisance  for  their  admiral  Van  Coper,'  and  a 
thorough  inclination  to  protect  the  Dutch  trade  as  well  as  the 
British. 

On  1  July  four  Danish  men-of-war  and  the  *  Port  Mahon  ' 
sailed  for  Bornholm,  and  were  able  to  report  that  no  Swedes  had 
been  seen  off  that  island  for  a  great  while.  Fifteen  or  sixteen  of 
them,  however,  had  been  seen  there  before  Norris's  arrival.     On 


I 
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10  July  the  Dutch  fleet  of  nine  men-of-war  and  240  merchantmen 
arrived  in  the  Sound,  and  a  few  hours  later  his  majesty's  ships 
'  Launceston,'  *  Queenborough,'  and  *  Glasgow,'  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Chadwick  of  the  first-named,  with  about  ninety 
British  and  fourteen  Dutch  traders.  "When  all  were  united  in 
Kjoge  Bay  a  council  of  war  was  held,  14  July,  when  the  two 
admirals  communicated  their  instructions,  and  it  was  decided 
in  accordance  therewith  that  Norris  should  attempt  to  persuade 
Eaben  to  sail  with  him  to  Bornholm,  to  remain  on  that  station  in 
observation  of  Carlskrona  as  long  as  conditions  would  permit,  while 
Van  Cooperen  and  Chadwick  proceeded  eastwards  with  the  trade. 
Dates  were  fixed,  at  which  the  traders  should  be  ready  to  leave 
their  respective  ports,  and  specific  orders  were  given  to  Chadwick 
in  regard  thereto.  On  the  same  afternoon  Norris  agreed  to  the 
terms  stated  with  Kaben.  On  the  15th  all  sailed,  and  the  one 
division  passing  between  Bornholm  and  the  Swedish  coast,  the 
other  southward  of  the  island  for  Dantzig,  by  morning  the  two 
were  out  of  sight  of  each  other.  Norris  and  Eaben  kept  their 
station  for  three  months,  under  great  difficulties  when  the  autumn 
storms  came  on.  They  constantly  sailed  or  sent  cruisers  to  look 
into  Carlskrona,  and  as  often  as  they  turned  their  backs  on  the 
ports  three  or  four  of  the  Swedes  would  come  out,  only  to  be  chased 
back  again.  There  were  found  to  be  fifteen  or  sixteen  of  the  line 
there  ready  for  sea,  besides  frigates,  so  that  the  watch  was  very 
necessary.  A  great  part  of  Norris's  time  was  devoted  to  investi- 
gating the  soundings  and  navigation  of  these  waters. 

When  six  weeks  had  been  consumed  in  this  work  the  Danish 
government  desired  to  bring  its  own  fleet  home,  leaving  only  a  few 
cruisers  to  watch  Carlskrona.  Two  reasons  were  alleged,  the  ne- 
cessity of  sending  a  naval  reinforcement  to  Norway  and  the  expense 
of  provisioning  the  fleet  at  such  a  distance.  When  the  Danish 
ships  were  in  their  own  waters,  Norris  tells  us,  it  was  the  custom 
to  land  soldiers,  and  maintain  them  at  the  cost  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. He  pointed  out  to  his  own  government  that  if  they  were 
recalled  now  they  would  hardly  be  sent  out  again  in  the  storms 
of  autumn.  And  at  a  council  of  war  on  26  August  he  found 
arguments  to  prevail  on  Eaben  to  postpone  his  departure  pending 
further  orders. 

Another  danger  occupying  attention  was  the  possibility  of  the 
Eussian  fleet  joining  the  Swedish,  should  peace  be  concluded  at  the 
Aland  Isles.  This  danger  was  in  view  when  Norris  was  yet  in 
Kjoge  Bay.  Stair,  for  instance,  had  written  from  Paris  on  31  May, 
*  They  advise  me  there  has  been  a  considerable  summ  of  money 
remitted  lately  from  Spain  into  Sweeden,  and  that  a  considerable 
squadron  of  the  Czar's  fleet  is  to  joyn  the  king  of  Sweeden's.'  ^® 

^"  Private  letter  to  Craggs,. British  Museum,  Stowe  MS.  246. 
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Eobethon  hinted  to  Polwarth  that  the  junction  might  be  prevented 
by  force.  Norris  replied  with  some  asperity,  hating,  like  other 
Englishmen,  to  receive  directions  from  the  confidential  secretary, 
that  his  instructions  contained  nothing  in  reference  to  the  Russians. 
Was  he  to  make  war  upon  them,  he  asked,  and  had  the  Danish 
admiral  orders  to  that  effect  ?  ^"  Eobethon  answered  that  what 
he  had  written  was  only  his  private  opinion,  and  that  it  did  not 
now  appear,  from  various  information  received,  that  the  Swedish 
fleet  was  in  a  condition  to  put  to  sea,  that  the  tsar  would  man 
more  than  a  few  ships,  or  that  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  was  at 
all  assured.  Bernstorff,  he  said,  would  move  the  British  govern- 
ment to  send  the  admiral  instructions  for  the  case.  But  at  the 
same  time  (6  July)  Stair  was  reporting  conferences  between  the 
Russian  minister  Schleinitz  (who,  it  is  to  be  noted,  was  also  at  this 
time  in  charge  of  the  king  of  Prussia's  affairs  at  Paris)  ^^  and  the 
ambassadors  of  Spain  and  Savoy  ;  and  a  fortnight  later  he  wrote  of 
a  letter  to  hand  from  Captain  Thomas  Gordon  *^  to  the  effect  that 
the  Russian  and  Swedish  fleets  would  shortly  join,  and  that  there- 
upon an  express  would  be  sent  to  the  Pretender  *  to  come  off,  to 
what  parts  it  does  not  mention.'  *^  And  while  it  was  known  that 
Ormonde's  mission  to  the  north  had  been  a  failure,  that  he  had 
been  ordered  to  depart  from  Mittau,  and  that  Sir  Harry  Stirling, 
staying  at  St.  Petersburg  with  his  relative  Robert  Erskine,  had 
been  unable  to  persuade  the  latter  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  Jacobites 
with  the  tsar,  letters  from  *  Hooker '  to  Paterson  were  of  a  different 
tenour.^*  Returning  from  Sweden  in  February,  he  had  gone  to 
Holland,  and  thence  to  Mittau,  going  on  to  St.  Petersburg  on  the 
same  day  that  Ormonde  left  for  France  (13  May).**  On  his  arrival 
there,  finding  that  nothing  could  be  done  through  Erskine,  he  had 
obtained  an  introduction  to  the  doctor's  enemy,  Vice-Chancellor 
Shafirov,  who  had  received  his  overtures  extremely  well — me  comhla 
de  civilitez.  He  had  told  Shafirov  that  in  Sweden  he  had  found 
agents  of  King  George  offering  money  and  ships  of  war  for  service 
against  the  tsar,  that  the  king  of  Sweden  was  nevertheless  well 
disposed  towards  the  latter,  that  both  France  and  Spain  seemed 
inclined  to  favour  the  projected  invasion,  that  at  neither  of  those 
courts  had  King  George  any  credit,  that  there  was  universal  dis- 
content in  England  and  affection  for  the  exiled  prince,  and  so  on 
according  to  the  usual  Jacobite  fancy.     In  return  Shafirov  had 

^»  20  June,  old  style.  «'  Stair,  15  October,  Record  Office,  France  162. 

*-  Probably  Commander  Gordon  of  the  tsar's  62-gun  ship  '  St.  Catherine,' 
promoted  to  be  rear-admiral  in  January  1719.  He  had  commanded  ships  in  the 
British  navy  as  early  as  1693  and  as  late  as  1715  (Historical  Manuscripts  Comm. 
Rep.  X.  i.  185-6). 

«  Record  Office,  France  161. 

"  27  May,  3,  16,  and  26  June,  Stowe  MS.  232,  ff.  102-10. 

«  Ibid.  ff.  70,  75,  79,  84,  88,  91,  95,  97,  98. 
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assured  him  that  the  tsar's  support  might  firmly  be  relied  upon, 
and  that  there  was  little  doubt  that  he  would  be  allowed  to  go  to 
the  Aland  Isles  and  his  master  be  admitted  as  a  principal  in  the 
expected  treaty. 

Norris  therefore  shortly  afterwards  received  from  Craggs  the 
following  orders  (dated  8  July,  old  style)  :  '  As  by  your  instructions 
you  are  directed  to  hinder  the  Swedes  from  passing  the  Sound, 
so  you  are  likewise  to  oppose  any  others  that  shall  join  with 
them ;  and  in  all  cases  you  are  to  act  against  those  whom  you 
shall  meet  in  conjunction  with  the  Swedes  in  the  same  manner 
as  you  are  ordered  to  act  against  the  Swedes  themselves.'  Norris 
inquired,  in  answer,  whether,  if  the  Eussians  showed  an  intention 
of  joining  the  Swedes,  he  should  give  them  battle  in  advance, 
since  in  that  case  success  would  be  much  more  probable,  and 
said  that  Eaben  had  as  yet  no  orders  in  the  matter.  And  to 
the  Hague  he  suggested  that  the  Dutch  would  find  it  to  their 
interest  to  act  with  him  in  the  undertaking,  adding,  however,  that, 
whereas  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer,  when  the  Swedes  had 
thought  peace  with  the  tsar  certain,  they  had  prepared  a  number 
of  transports  for  some  expedition,  now  they  had  again  discharged 
most  of  these.  To  v^^hich  Cadogan  and  Whitworth  replied  that 
three  more  Dutch  men-of-war  were  shortly  going  for  the  Sound, 
and  that  they  hoped  to  procure  orders  for  them  to  join  Norris, 
should  there  be  any  appearance  of  the  Eusso- Swedish  alliance. 
On  15  August,  old  style.  Sir  John  wrote  to  Polwarth  that  Eaben 
would  not  receive  the  orders  desired,  the  king  of  Denmark  being 
well  assured  from  the  tsar  that  the  thing  apprehended  could  not 
happen.  *  So  our  friends  in  England,'  he  went  on,  '  have  sent  me 
an  order  the  Danes  won't  joyn  in ; '  but,  whatever  the  reasons  might 
be,  *  our  business  is  to  go  through  this  campaign  as  well  as  we  can.' 

Then  came  the  news  that  Peter  was  actually  putting  to  sea 
with  a  considerable  force.  Craggs  forwarded  a  list  of  ships  that 
had  sailed  from  Cronslot  on  27  July,  eight  of  from  sixty-two  to 
seventy  guns,  with  Peter  himself  in  command  of  the  *  Ingria,'  and 
twelve  others  of  the  line  of  lower  rating,  with  three  frigates  and  a 
couple  of  bomb  ships.  Four  more  ships  were  reported  already  at 
Dantzig,  while  from  the  Hague  came  the  information  that  10,000 
men  would  be  taken  on  board  at  Eeval,  and  10,000  more  at  Abo.^*^ 
And  that  a  treaty  had  been  concluded  was  now  the  general  belief.^^ 
Accordingly  fresh  formal  instructions,  dated  19  August,  old  style, 
were  sent  to  Norris,  repeating  the  previous  directions  of  Craggs, 
and  adding  that  he  was  to  endeavour  to  prevent  the  Eussians  from 
joining  the  Swedes,  if  he  could,  *  and  thereby  disappoint  more 
easily    and    successfully   the   dangerous   attempts  that    We   are 

^«  Record  Office,  Holland  260,  12  August  and  6  September. 
■"  As  expressed  especially  in  Polwartli's  despatches. 
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persuaded  will  be  formed  against  Us  and  the  safety  of  Our  realms.' 
But,  as  this  was  a  point  of  great  nicety,  these  instructions  were  to 
be  kept  private,  so  that  if  there  were  no  occasion  to  make  use  of 
them  they  should  be  *  buried  in  silence,'  as  though  they  had  never 
been  given.  Eeally,  we  know  now,  the  objective  of  Peter's  cruise 
was  the  Aland  Isles,  and  his  intention  to  influence  Goertz  by  a 
display  of  force  ;  but  this  was  not  patent  at  the  time. 

One  precaution  taken  at  the  Hague  was  to  arrange  for  a 
junction  of  the  British  and  Dutch  fleets,  in  case  the  Danish  were 
recalled.  Advised  by  Admiral  Wassenaer,  Cadogan  and  Whit- 
worth  proposed  that  Norris  should  go  on  to  Dantzig  to  join  Van 
Cooperen,  and  that  the  latter  should  have  instructions  to  bring 
back  with  him  such  of  the  traders  as  were  ready,  and  then  to 
concert  measures  for  the  safety  of  the  remainder.  This  proposal 
was  agreed  to,  and  the  envoys  wrote  home  that,  if  the  combined 
Eussians  and  Swedes  should  attempt  to  pass  the  Sound,  the  Dutch 
admiral  would  certainly  be  ordered  to  aid  Norris  in  resisting  them, 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  existing  treaty,  for  such  an 
enterprise  could  only  be  directed  against  Great  Britain.^^ 

Polwarth  entered  a  formal  protest  on  1  September  against  the 
recall  of  the  Danish  fleet.  He  and  General  Bothmer  received  the 
king's  answer  through  Count  Holstein-Holsteinborg  on  the  8th. 
It  was  necessary,  the  king  wrote,  to  send  assistance  to  Norway,  as 
an  invasion  of  that  country  was  threatened.  He  regretted  that  he 
could  not  comply  with  the  king  of  England's  desire  that  his  fleet 
should  continue  in  the  ,Baltic,  unless  the  latter  would  pay  him 
monthly  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to  equip  and  maintain  another 
squadron  for  Norway.  The  envoys  replied  that  they  had  been 
informed  before  that  the  measures  taken  by  land  and  sea  to  secure 
Norway  were  sufficient,  and  that  Admiral  Gabel  had  made  the 
contrary  proposition  of  strengthening  the  Baltic  fleet  by  recalling 
six  ships  from  the  North  Sea,  and  arming  others  at  Copenhagen. 
The  danger,  they  said,  was  in  the  Baltic.  If,  in  consequence  of 
the  Danish  fleet  being  recalled,  Norris  had  to  join  the  Dutch  to 
protect  the  trade,  Denmark  would  be  exposed  to  danger  from  a 
Swedish  attack,  or  the  Swedes  might  pass  the  Sound  and  do  as 
they  pleased  in  the  North  Sea. 

The  belief  at  this  time  prevailing  is  expressed  by  Lord  Stan- 
hope in  a  despatch  from  Paris,  written  shortly  after  his  return 
from  Spain,  whither  he  had  been  to  try  to  persuade  Alberoni  by 
his  personal  influence  to  accept  the  terms  of  the  Quadruple 
Alliance :  *  The  common  talk  of  Paris  and  what  is  universally 
believed  is  that  the  peace  is  not  only  made,  but  the  fleets  of 
Muscovy  and  Sweden  actually  joined,  and  have  a  great  number 
of  forces  on  board,  bound  on  some  expedition  against  the  King.' 
«  Record  Office,  HoUand  263,  22  July. 
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Alberoni  had  not  been  able  to  disguise  from  him  his  hopes  of 

*  something  considerable  from  that  quarter.'  The  duke  of  Berwick, 
whom  he  had  seen  at  Bordeaux,  said  that  he  had  news  to  the  same 
effect,  and  believed  the  expedition  to  be  directed  against  Mecklen- 
burg, but  that  its  importance  would  depend  upon  the  part  taken  by 
the  king  of  Prussia/^  But  at  the  same  time  Stanhope  wrote  to  his 
cousin  at  Madrid  that  he  had  learnt  by  an  express  from  England 

*  that  the  Czar's  ministers  had  in  form  notify'd  to  the  King,  that  the 
conferences  at  Aland  were  broke  off,  and  requested  of  His  Majesty 
to  take  measures  in  concert,  to  force  the  King  of  Sweden  to  a  general 
peace.  So  this  other  great  resource  of  th§  Cardinal,  the  affairs  of 
the  North,  is  as  like  to  prove  abortive  as  his  other  schemes.'  ^^ 

On  15  September  Polwarth  had  an  interview  with  the  king  of 
Denmark  at  Warinborg.  The  latter  expressed  his  readiness  to  take 
the  closest  measures  with  the  king  of  England,  but  complained 
that,  having  never  received  an  answer,  good  or  bad,  to  the  last  pro- 
posals for  a  treaty,  he  knew  not  how  matters  stood.  He  could  not 
be  expected  to  enter  into  measures  for  the  protection  of  trade  or  any 
other  object  without  having  his  position  secured  by  a  treaty,  and 
one  for  one  year  only  would  not  suffice.  Polwarth  in  reply  recalled 
the  reasons  for  the  failure  of  the  last  proposals.  Though  they 
were  limited,  he  said,  to  one  year,  there  was  a  clause  providing  for 
renewal  if  the  war  were  not  at  an  end.  He  had  frequently  declared 
the  king  of  England's  goodwill,  of  which  the  sending  of  a  fleet 
for  three  summers  in  succession  was  a  sufficient  and  convincing 
proof.     The  king  in  answer  repeated  what  he  had  said  before. 

Conferences  with  the  Danish  ministers  followed  on  17  and  20 
September.  They  said,  amongst  other  things,  that  if  the  peace 
were  made  no  doubt  measures  must  be  taken  against  Eussia  and 
Sweden,  but  if  it  were  not,  to  do  so  might  suggest  to  the  tsar 
ideas  which  would  not  otherwise  occur  to  him  ;  that  their  fleet  could 
not  possibly  hold  the  sea  beyond  the  end  of  September,  unless  the 
king  were  assisted  with  a  good  sum  of  money;  that  assurance 
ought  to  be  given  that  the  king  of  England  would  hold  firmly  and 
inseparably  to  the  king  of  Denmark  until  peace  was  concluded, 
and  would  put  him  in  a  condition  to  have  no  fear  of  the  new 
enemies  he  might  have  to  face  ;  and  that  if  he  were  in  earnest 
war  ought  to  be  declared  upon  Sweden  by  Great  Britain.  Polwarth 
and  Bothmer  still  returned  only  general  and  evasive  answers  ;  but 
they  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  formal  promise  that  if  they  would 
sign  the  protocols   of  the   conferences   orders   should  be  sent  to 

*'  Record  Office,  France  162,  14  September. 

*"  Ibid.  But  nevertheless  Stair  could  write  on  1  October,  'Les  lettres  que  le 
Chevalier  Stirling  a  ecrit  de  la  flotte  du  Czar  donnent  des  grandes  esp6rances  aux 
Jacobits  icy.'  For  the  contents  of  these  letters  cf.  British  Museum,  Stowe  MS.  232, 
f.  133,  and  Gualterio  Papers,  Add.  MS..  20292,  f.  209.  Sir  Harry  Stirling's  assumed 
name  was  '  Hindon.' 
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Raben  to  remain  with  Norris.  As  they  had  committed  themselves 
to  nothing  they  did  so,  and  the  orders  went  forth  (21  September). 
Eaben  was  instructed  to  remain  at  sea,  to  take  all  precautions  in 
concert  with  Norris  to  prevent  the  transport  of  Swedish  troops  to 
Pomerania  or  Dantzig,  an  enterprise  only  practicable  with  the  help 
of  other  powers,  and  to  send  an  immediate  account  to  Stralsund 
of  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  to  despatch  armed  ships 
to  those  coasts/^ 

By  this  time  Norris  could  report  that  the  Swedish  fleet  was 
laying  up,  and  word  was  sent  him  that  the  Eussian  was  returning 
to  Cronslot ;  "  and,  as  Raben  told  him  that  the  wants  of  his  ships 
were  so  many  that  he  must  go  home,  a  resolution  was  taken  (12 
October)  that  he  should  do  so,  and  accordingly  he  sailed.  But 
Norris  stayed  for  the  return  of  two  men-of-war  that  he  had  sent  to 
Dantzig  to  hasten  Van  Cooperen's  return.  His  own  ships,  he 
said,  were  in  nearly  as  bad  a  plight  as  the  Danish,  being  badly 
knocked  about  by  three  months'  cruising,  and  himself  and  his 
crews  ill  *  by  the  scorbutick  air  which  infects  these  parts.' 

The  weather  had  for  some  time  been  stormy,  and  now  there 
came  on  a  succession  of  gales  of  great  violence.  Norris  was  first 
apprised  of  the  return  of  the  trading  fleet  by  the  appearance  of 
two  Dutch  men-of-war  and  a  number  of  merchantmen,  some 
disabled,  driven  out  of  their  course  and  running  for  shelter  round 
the  north  point  of  Bornholm.  On  17  October,  the  weather  having 
moderated,  all  sailed,  and  several  ships  in  distress  were  met  with 
and  taken  in  tow.  But  the  gale  rising  again  the  same  afternoon 
these  had  to  be  cast  off,  and  the  men-of-war  themselves  barely 
escaped  running  upon  the  Swedish  coast :  it  was  only  by  the  most 
strenuous  exertions  that  Falsterbo  Reef  was  rounded.  Arrived  in 
Kjoge  Bay  on  the  18th,  Norris  found  there  the  Danish  fleet  and 
most  of  the  Dutch.  The  merchantmen  gradually  came  in  and 
anchored,  or  went  on  for  Copenhagen.  Van  Cooperen  sent  word 
that  he  had  suffered  so  much  damage  from  the  storms  that  he 
could  not  meet  Norris,  but  must  go  on  at  once  to  get  anchors  and 
cables.  The  two  ships  sent  to  Dantzig  had  not  come  in,  nor 
had  the  *  Salisbury  '  and  *  Winchester.'  The  tale  of  wrecks  among 
the  traders  amounted  to  nine  lost  on  Bornholm,  five  on  the  Danish 
coast,  and  about  ten  on  the  Swedish.     On  Sunday,  the  23rd,  Norris 

*'  Polwarth  himself  advocated  the  sending  of  money  for  the  Danish  fleet.  He 
urged  the  importance  of  being  sure  of  Denmark,  should  active  measures  become 
necessary,  for  though  the  financial  resources  of  the  country  were  exhausted  it  pos- 
sessed '  a  tolerable  fleet,  good  seamen,  and  a  good  body  of  troops,  especially  cavalry.' 
But  Craggs  was  writing  to  him  at  the  same  time  that  the  king  of  England  thought 
the  proposal  to  withdraw  the  fleet  so  extraordinary  that  it  could  hardly  be  made  in 
earnest,  and  that  in  regard  to  a  monthly  subsidy  there  was  '  not  the  least  thought  of 
doing  anything  like  it '  (Eecord  OflSce,  Foreign  Entrybook  5). 

"  It  was  back  there  from  its  cruise  to  the  Finland  coast  on  2  September,  o.s. 
(Bacmeister,  ii.  86.) 
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sailed  for  Copenhagen,  and  four  days  later  the  four  missing  men- 
of-war  rejoined  him. 

At  an  interview  at  Frederiksborg  on  1  October  the  king  had  told 
Polwarth  that  it  was  full  time  for  a  good  understanding  to  be 
re-established  between  himself  and  the  king  of  England,  since  their 
allies  had  deserted  them.  On  the  10th  the  envoy  had  another 
conference  with  the  ministers.  As  an  outcome  he  could  write  on  the 
22nd,  *  They  are  willing  to  enter  into  any  measures  with  our  Eoyal 
Master  for  their  mutual  interests  and  safety ; '  and  three  days  later 
he  sent  definite  proposals  submitted  to  him,  commenting  approv- 
ingly, but  disclaiming  any  part  of  his  own  therein.  It  was  hoped,  he 
said,  that  the  matter  would  be  negotiated  at  Copenhagen,  and  Baron 
Sohlenthal,  the  Danish  envoy  in  London,  was  not  informed  of  it. 
An  answer  was  expected  with  great  impatience,  and  if  the  money 
so  much  needed  were  supplied  there  would  be  no  difficulty  about 
the  terms.     It  was  very  necessary  to  secure  Denmark. 

The  preamble  to  this  draft  set  forth  the  damage  done  to  trade 
and  to  the  common  cause  by  the  inaction  of  some  of  the  allies 
during  two  years ;  the  Aland  conferences,  whose  proceedings  had 
not  been  communicated ;  and  the  good  reason  to  believe  that 
measures  were  being  concerted  there  prejudicial  to  the  quiet  of 
Europe,  to  the  balance  of  power  in  the  north,  and  to  the  trade  and 
other  interests  of  their  Danish  and  British  majesties.  It  was 
proposed  to  establish  a  sincere  friendship  and  alliance  to  meet  these 
pernicious  designs,  and  to  secure  all  possible  mutual  advantage. 
The  part  of  the  king  of  England  would  be  to  furnish  for  each  year 
until  peace  was  concluded  a  subsidy  of  300,000  Danish  crowns^ 
payments  to  be  made  in  January  and  February ;  to  advance  on 
the  security  of  Danish  Pomerania  a  loan  of  1,000,000  crowns,  to  put 
the  fleet  and  army  on  a  proper  footing ;  and  to  send  each  year  to 
the  Baltic,  as  early  in  the  spring  as  possible,  a  squadron  of  at 
least  sixteen  of  the  line.  And  it  would  be  well  for  some  of  these 
ships  to  winter  at  Copenhagen,  so  as  to  be  early  on  the  spot. 
Moreover,  as  the  king  of  Denmark  proposed  to  invade  Sweden  in 
the  spring  with  the  army  he  had  in  Norway,  and  to  reinforce  the 
same  would  have  to  transport  thither  most  of  the  troops  in  his 
German  provinces,  the  king  of  England  should  guarantee  those 
provinces  and  Jutland  against  invasion.  And  as  the  Swedes  had 
invaded  the  diocese  of  Trondhjem,  whither  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  send  succour  without  the  king  of  England's  help,  it  was  hoped 
that  the  latter  would  assist  in  this,  for  which  purpose  he  might 
use  the  plea  that  it  was  impossible  for  Great  Britain  to  allow  the 
Swedes  ever  to  possess  any  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Norway.  For 
his  part,  the  king  of  Denmark  would  supply  eight  regiments  of 
cavalry  for  the  defence  of  the  other's  dominions  in  Germany,  and 
would  undertake  to  have  always  ready  sixteen  ships  of  the  line  of 
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from  50  to  70  guns  to  assist  the  king  of  England  in  case  of  need, 
and  in  particular  to  prevent  any  fleet  from  passing  the  Sound  into 
the  North  Sea.  Other  proposals  were  that  the  Dutch  should  be 
persuaded  to  pay  up  the  arrears  due  to  Denmark,  which  would  be 
more  easy  in  that  they  still  had  money  claims  on  England ;  that 
Denmark  should  be  admitted  to  the  Quadruple  Alliance ;  that 
each  party  should  oblige  himself  to  make  no  peace  nor  truce  with 
Sweden  without  the  concurrence  of  the  other,  or  without  stipulat- 
ing for  the  other's  fullest  advantage  ;  that  the  ships  of  one  should 
enjoy  the  hospitality  of  the  other's  ports  ;  that  a  commercial  treaty 
should  be  concluded  as  soon  as  possible,  and  in  the  meantime 
the  most  favourable  treatment  in  regard  to  trade  in  each  other's 
dominions  be  mutually  accorded ;  and  that  the  king  of  Denmark 
should  engage  not  to  receive  in  any  Danish  or  Norwegian  ports 
enemies  or  rebel  subjects  of  the  king  of  England.  A  treaty  con- 
cluded, the  former  looked  forward  to  concert  measures  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war  and  conditions  for  the  final  conclusion  of  peace. 

The  Danes  then  no  more  than  the  Swedes  comprehended  the 
fact  that  George  was  dependent  for  British  money  and  ships  upon 
the  annual  grants  of  parliament.  The  supply  of  them  during  a 
series  of  years  was  the  essential  part  of  the  Danish  demands,  but 
the  consent  of  parliament  to  this  would  be  hard,  or  perhaps 
impossible,  to  obtain.  The  proposals,  therefore,  could  no  more  be 
accepted  now  than  before.  These  considerations  did  not  apply  to 
an  advance  of  Hanoverian  money  ;  a  mortgage  of  Danish  Pome- 
rania  would  have  been  for  the  electoral  account.  The  reason  for 
refusal  here  was  that  George  did  not  want  that  country ;  he 
offered,  on  the  other  hand,  to  take  Oldenburg  in  pledge,  as  he  had 
already  taken  Delmenhorst.  In  this  case,  so  long  as  the  pledge 
remained  unredeemed,  he  would  be  in  possession  of  countries  of 
the  greatest  value  to  him.  But  the  offer  was  not  one  which  the 
king  of  Denmark  could  accept. ^^ 

Norris,  being  now  at  Copenhagen,  attended  with  Polwarth  and 
Bothmer  a  conference  with  the  Danish  ministers  on  25  October. 
He  was  asked  whether  he  would  remain  with  the  fleet  during  the 
winter,  or  at  least  leave  some  of  his  ships  behind,  but  replied 
that  he  had  now  fully  carried  out  his  instructions,  and  must 
return  home.  He  sailed  on  2  November,  and  having  detached  the 
*  Windsor  '  and  *  Salisbury,'  as  ordered,  to  the  coast  of  Norway, 
arrived  safely  at  the  Nore  on  the  9th. 

To  conciliate  British  sentiment  the  king  of  Denmark  issued 
orders  at  this  time  for  the  release  of  a  number  of  British  ships 
taken  by  Danish  privateers  and  detained  in  his  ports,  an  injury 
long  complained  of  and  the  subject  of  special  and  emphatic  remon- 

*'  Holm,  pp.  631-2.    He   says  that    the  offer  was  made  at  a  conference  on 
10  December. 
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strance  at  the  conference  of  25  October.  He  seems  indeed  to  have 
now  lost  all  hopes  of  Kussia  and  to  have  definitely  decided  for  a 
close  alliance  with  the  king  of  England.'^*  At  the  same  time 
Polwarth  was  informed  that  the  latter  was  *  very  well  disposed  to 
cultivate  a  very  strict  amity  with  the  king  of  Denmark.'  ^^ 

Though  the  traders  were  well  protected  in  the  Baltic  the  de- 
predations of  the  Swedish  privateers  in  the  North  Sea  were  severe 
during  the  year.  One  of  the  most  redoubtable  was  a  former 
inmate  of  Newgate,  John  Norcross,  who,  curiously,  received  a 
pardon  in  December.  In  March  one  actually  chased  and  would 
have  captured  one  of  his  majesty's  sloops  but  for  the  opportune 
arrival  of  her  four  consorts,  who  *  retook  Thomas  Cole  of  Ipswich, 
saved  Capt.  Jefferys  and  several  others.'  ®^  In  April  Captain  Willis 
sent  from  Gothenburg  a  list  of  eighteen  privateers  of  that  port  or 
of  Marstrand,  eight  of  them  large  vessels  carrying  twenty-four  to 
fifty  guns.  He  saw  two  English  and  two  Irish  prizes  brought  in 
and  condemned,  while  two  other  English  and  a  Dane  had  been 
taken  shortly  before."  And  although  the  same  commander, 
cruising  off  the  east  coast  in  June  and  July  on  the  look-out  for 
privateers,  did  not  meet  with  any,  in  the  autumn  they  were  active 
again.  One  of  twenty-two  guns  sold  the  cargo  of  a  large  Dutch 
vessel  in  Dunkirk,  and  took  the  ship  on  to  Nantes.  Another  of 
twenty  guns,  which  had  taken  two  or  three  English  prizes,  was 
reported  off  Guernsey,  others  to  have  gone  south  to  harry  the  traffic 
from  the  Straits  and  carry  warlike  stores  to  Spain.  Cadogan  in 
December  asked  for  a  frigate  to  convoy  his  yacht  across  the 
Channel.^^  Dayrolle  mentions  two  Dutch  ships  taken  into  Dun- 
kirk, and  *  a  Swedish  Privateer  call'd  the  postilion  having  200  men 
on  board  has  taken  upon  these  coasts  eleven  Dutch  shipps  coming 
from  France  with  wynes  and  Brandy s.'  -"^^  Eobert  Jackson  learnt 
by  letters  of  15  November,  old  style,  that  the  Gothenburg 
privateers  had  brought  thither  in  less  than  three  weeks  about 
thirty  prizes,  some  English,  but  mostly  Danish,  Dutch,  and  of 
Hamburg.®^ 

Owing  to  the  stoppage  of  letters  by  the  Danes  nothing  reached 
France  from  De  la  Marck  from  May  to  August,  nor  could  he  hear 
anything  from  April  to  October.  Then  by  a  despatch  of  19 
August  he  was  informed  that  in  the  present  state  of  affairs  no 

**  See  fully  Holm,  pp.  623-30.  The  great  events  of  the  summer  no  doubt  in- 
fluenced him ;  as  Robethon  wrote  to  Norris  on  25  July,  o.s.,  that  '  [the  Turkish 
peace]  and  our  quadruple  alliance  signed  will  be  able  to  show  the  Danes  they  will  be 
more  in  safety  with  his  imperial  majesty  and  our  king  than  with  the  king  of  Prussia 
and  the  czar.' 

"  Stanhope,  17  October,  o.s.,  Eecord  OflBce,  Foreign  Entrybook  5. 

"  Eecord  Office,  Admiralty,  Secretary,  In-letters  4100.  ''  Ibid.  2648. 

»»  Ibid.  4101.  *»  Kecord  Office,  Holland  260,  2  and  9  December. 

<^  Ibid.  Sweden  23. 
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precise  directions  could  be  given  him.     He  must  continue  to  do 
his  best  to  keep  the  friendship  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  and  the 
opportunity  of  entering  into  relations  with  him  and  any  future 
allies  of  his,  which  could  be  made  closer  as  events  might  render 
advisable,  but  which  could  not  be  solid  or  of  use  unless  Prussia 
were  included  in  them.     The  Quadruple  Alliance,  he  was  to  say, 
was  intended  to  restore  peace  between  the  emperor  and  Spain,  and 
to  settle  certain  points  left  undecided  by  the  treaties  of  Utrecht 
and  Baden.     It  was  indispensably  necessary  both  to  avert  a  great 
war   and   to   prevent    the   complete   submission   of  Italy   to  the 
emperor.     Ten  days  later  D'Huxelles  wrote  that  there  was  grave 
suspicion  that  Goertz  was  hatching  a  plot  for  a  Eusso-Swedisb 
invasion  of  the   circle   of   Lower   Saxony,  in  which  the  king  of 
Prussia  would  be  compelled  to  join.     Although  the  king  thought 
that  a  league  of  northern  powers  against  Austria,  to  keep  occupied 
the  large  forces  which  the  emperor  had  on  foot,  would  be  greatly 
to  the  advantage  of  his  own  interests  and  of  the  general  good  of 
Europe,  he  could  not  accept  engagements  which  would  throw  fresh 
burdens  on  his  people,  and  would  desire  that  such  an  alliance 
should  be  purely  defensive.     The   general  state  of  the  kingdom 
required  the  avoidance  of  anything  which  might  engage  it  in  a 
fresh  war,  and  this  was  the  principal  motive  for  the  signature  of 
the  late  treaty .^^     De  la  Marck  must  temporise,  letting  it  be  known 
that  the  king  of  France  would  willingly  enter  into  engagements 
with  the  king  of  Sweden  and  his  friends  which  should  have  for  their 
object  the  maintenance  of  the  public  tranquillity  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  princes  of  the  empire.     If  he 
could  not  prevent  what  was  feared  he  must  defer  expressing  the 
king's  intentions  pending  the  receipt  of  fresh  instructions. 

The  Aland  conferences  had  opened  at  length  on  23  May.'^'^ 
Goertz  was  soon  back  with  alternative  proposals — (1)  the  restitution 
of  Finland,  Esthonia,  and  Livonia,  with  no  further  condition  ;  (2) 
the  tsar  to  keep  Esthonia,  Livonia,  Ingria,  and  a  part  of  Carelia, 
to  give  all  the  help  he  could  to  conquer  Norway,  and  to  make  it 
his  business,  without  resort  to  arms,  to  recover  for  Sweden  her 
German  provinces,  and  Mecklenburg  in  addition. ^^  Charles  re- 
jected both.  According  to  what  Colonel  Bassewitz,  who  was  on 
the  spot,  told  Haldane  later,  Goertz  was  only  allowed  to  return  to 
Lofo  on  the  pressing  instances  of  Poniatowski  and  his  representa- 

*'  Dubois,  now  secretary  of  state,  wrote  to  De  la  Marck  on  16  November  that  the 
king's  desire  was  '  de  r^tablir  la  tranquillite  publique  troubl^e  par  I'entreprise  du  Roy 
d'Espagne  au  prejudice  de  la  neutrality  d'ltalie,  et  de  pr^venir  le  renouvellement 
d'une  guerre  gen6rale  qui  en  seroit  la  suite  inevitable.' 

"'^  Detailed  particulars  down  to  September  1719  occupy  232  pages  of  the  Tagebuch 
(Bacmeister,  iii.  App.  xvi.)  There  is  a  sufficient  account,  down  to  the  death  of 
Charles,  in  Carlson,  or  in  English  in  Bain's  Charles  XII,  pp.  282-5. 

«>  Carlson,  p.  125. 
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tion  that  the  Poles  were  anxious  to  restore  Stanislas.^^  He  was 
back  there  on  20  July.  By  the  exercise  of  every  diplomatic  arti- 
fice, in  particular  by  emphasising  the  probable  success  of  Fabrice's 
mission,  he  obtained  amended  offers,  with  which  he  returned  to 
Stockholm  (2  August),  sending  them  on  to  the  king,  but  going 
back  himself  to  the  Aland  Isles.  Under  the  new  scheme''^  the  tsar 
was  to  march  80,000  men  into  Poland  in  the  spring  to  restore 
Stanislas,  Charles  acting  in  concert  with  him  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  army  in  Germany.  If  the  king  of  Prussia  refused  to 
give  a  reasonable  indemnity  for  Stettin  he  was  to  be  offered  an 
equivalent  elsewhere,*^^  but  not  at  the  cost  of  Sweden;  and  he 
was  to  be  invited  to  guarantee  the  present  treaty  and  enter  into  a 
defensive  alliance  with  the  parties  to  it.  The  tsar  was  to  restore 
Finland  and  a  part  of  Carelia,  the  line  of  the  future  frontier  being 
drawn  from  Viborg  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  by  way  of  Lakes  Ladoga 
and  Onega  (plan  with  the  papers).  In  return  for  the  provinces  south 
of  this  line  he  undertook  to  do  his  best  to  procure  for  Sweden  an 
equivalent,  as  Norway.  To  the  Swedish  army  of  40,000  men  in 
Germany  he  would  add  20,000  or  25,000  of  his  own  from  Poland, 
to  be  under  Charles's  orders  but  maintained  at  his  own  expense. 
If  any  powers  opposed  he  would  use  his  whole  force  against  them. 
And  the  Swedish  and  Eussian  fleets  would  unite.  But  no  com- 
pensation must  be  taken  from  Denmark  south  of  the  Baltic. 
Lastly,  the  tsar  would  use  his  whole  force  to  obtain  the  restitution 
of  Bremen  and  Verden,  with  satisfaction  from  Hanover  for  damage 
done,  and  if  Great  Britain  sought  to  interfere  would  declare  war 
upon  her  jointly  with  Sweden.  But  if  he  could  be  dispensed  from 
this  obligation,  then  he  would  endeavour  to  obtain  Mecklenburg 
for  Sweden,  compensating  the  duke  elsewhere — that  is,  in  Poland. 
Other  powers  were  to  be  invited  to  join  the  alliance.''^ 

•*  Haldane,  25  August,  loc.  cit.  Poniatowski  arrived  at  Lund  from  Dantzig  on 
4  June  (De  la  Marck,  7  June). 

"  I  take  from  documents  found  among  Goertz's  papers  after  his  death,  copies  of 
which  were  given  by  the  queen  of  Sweden  to  Lord  Carteret  (inclosed  with  his 
despatches  of  20  October,  o.s.,  1719,  Record  Office,  Sweden  25).  Carlson's  account 
^pp.  133-5)  closely  agrees. 

*"  Ermeland,  to  wit,  with  Elbing,  Polish  territory.  On  this  Frederick  William 
remarked,  '  Mit  Schweden  ist  betriigerei ;  Elbing,  Bisthum,  da  soil  ich  in  einen  neuen 
Krieg  eintreten,  solcher  Narr  bin  ich  nicht '  (Droysen,  iv.  ii.  222). 

*'  Goertz's  plan  for  the  execution  of  this  project  was  as  follows  (Carteret, 
10  November,  o.s.,  1719,  loc.  cit.) :  Sweden,  Russia,  and  Prussia  to  assemble  in 
Sweden  before  the  winter  transport  for  40,000  men,  the  tsar  meanwhile  to  hold  his 
men-of-war  ready.  The  20,000  or  25,000  Russian  auxiliaries  to  be  in  Mecklenburg 
before  the  Swedes  arrived.  As  soon  as  they  had  come  the  Russians  with  6,000 
Hessian  and  other  troops  (to  be  found  by  Sweden)  to  march  straight  into  Brunswick- 
Liineburg.  The  Swedes,  on  the  other  hand,  to  occupy  Holstein,  in  order  to  force 
Denmark  to  make  peace  and  be  ready  to  support  the  Russians,  if  wanted.  The  fleets 
to  remain  together  the  whole  year,  and  to  endeavour  to  close  to  the  Danes  the 
passage  of  the  Belts.  Meanwhile  another  Russian  army  of  60,000  to  stay  in  Poland, 
*  sans   declarer    ses    veritables    intentions,'    action   there   being  deferred   until   the 
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While  waiting  for  the  king's  answer  the  plenipotentiaries 
elaborated  a  third  form  of  treaty,  of  a  less  definite  character,  which 
was  actually  signed  by  Peter  on  26  August,  old  style.*^^  But  a 
fortnight  before  that  Goertz  was  in  possession  of  Charles's  refusal. 
It  drove  him  to  despair.  But  he  kept  it  secret,  and  contrived  that 
Peter  should  return  home  with  his  fleet  believing  that  matters 
were  settled.  He  himself  went  back  to  Stockholm,  and  thence  on 
1  September  to  see  the  king.^^ 

De  la  Marck's  report  ^"  of  what  Goertz  told  him  on  his  return 
differs  from  the  account  given  above.  The  tsar  was  to  keep  only 
Ingria  and  Esthonia  ;  Charles  was  to  be  supported  in  Germany  by 
the  whole  forces  of  Eussia  and  Prussia,  so  that  he  would  have 
command  in  Germany  of  an  army  of  150,000  men ;  and  France 
was  expected  to  join  the  league.  He  says  that  the  king  was  on  the 
point  of  accepting  the  terms,^^  when  a  memorial  reached  him  from 
Miillern,  who  had  been  lying  ill  for  a  long  time  at  Stockholm  in 
ignorance  of  what  was  going  on.  Miillern's  principal  arguments 
were  that  it  was  to  the  prejudice  of  the  king's  glory  to  cede 
Esthonia  and  Livonia,  as  well  as  against  his  interests,  for  the 
tsar  would  thereby  become  too  powerful  ;  and  that  neither  he  nor 
the  king  of  Prussia,  nor  yet  France,  could  be  depended  upon.  He 
advised  that  peace  should  be  sought  through  the  mediation  of  the 
emperor.  At  the  same  time,  says  De  la  Marck,  reports  were  being 
circulated  of  a  probable  revolt  in  Eussia  against  the  tsar  and  it 
was  suggested  that  the  promised  release  of  Marshal  Eehnskold 
was  being  delayed  for  fear  of  the  ill  reports  that  he  would  bring 
on  this  subject. 

The  grounds  stated  by  Charles  for  his  refusal  were  the  following  ; 
He  could  accept  in  principle  compensation  for  the  country's  losses 
as  a  basis  for  peace,  but  in  this  case  the  losses  were  certain  and  the 
compensation  problematic.  The  tsar  must  restore  Esthonia  and 
Livonia  as  well  as  Finland,  and  give  an  equivalent  for  the  other 
Swedish  provinces  which  he  had  conquered.  Help  from  him  was 
not  desired.  It  was  contrary  to  the  king's  natural  disposition  to 
associate  himself  with  any  other  ruler  in  his  operations  of  war, 
since  there  could  only  result  therefrom  difficulties,  mistrust,  and 
restraint.     He  could  not  agree  to  an  attack  upon  England,  since 

affairs  of  Hanover  and  Denmark  were  settled.  As  to  Great  Britain, '  les  deax  parties 
prendront  leurs  mesures  pour  oter  k  la  cour  les  moyens  d'engager  la  nation  dans 
quelque  demarche  contraire.'  And  similarly  as  to  Holland.  '  La  Prusse  assemble 
aussi  ses  troupes  du  c6t6  ou  on  le  troavera  plus  convenable  pour  la  cause  coumiune.' 

•"  Carlson,  pp.  141-2.  «»  Ibid.  pp.  145,  152. 

^»  8  October,  Suede  141. 

^'  It  appears  that  two  brothers  Esperies,  Polish  colonels,  came  to  Charles 
successively  at  the  end  of  July,  representing  to  him  the  earnest  desire  of  the  republic 
for  protection  against  Austria  and  Saxony  (De  la  Marck,  9  August),  and  that  his 
warlike  imagination  was  fired. 
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King  George  had  of  his  own  free  will  offered  terms  of  reconciliation. 
On  the  contrary  Goertz  should  impress  upon  the  Russians  the 
belief  that  peace  with  him  was  all  but  concluded.  As  to  Poland, 
the  king  required  nothing  more  from  the  tsar  than  recognition  of 
the  treaty  of  Alt-Ranstadt,  and  withdrawal  of  opposition  to 
Stanislas.  Peace  might  be  made  with  Prussia  on  the  condition  of 
Stettin  being  restored  to  Sweden,  or  the  tsar  might  name  some 
part  of  his  own  dominions  to  be  given  to  Sweden  in  its  stead.  The 
promise  might  be  held  out  to  him  that  the  king  would  recognise 
and  support  his  newly  introduced  and  yet  insecure  arrangements 
for  the  succession.  No  help  was  wanted  against  Poland,  Denmark, 
or  England ;  Finland  could  easily  be  reconquered ;  the  difficulties 
of  regaining  the  other  provinces,  if  Peter  did  not  keep  his  word, 
would  be  no  greater  in  the  future  than  at  present.^^ 

From  one  point  of  view,  the  impossibility  of  carrying  out  the 
scheme  proposed,  its  rejection  was  justified.  To  cede  the  eastern 
provinces  was  not  to  get  back  the  German  ones.  Supposing  even 
that  Charles  could  carry  his  army  over  into  Germany  before  the 
interposition  of  a  British  fleet,  he  would  have  no  fortified  base  and 
his  retreat  would  be  cut  off.  He  would  find  opposed  to  him  the 
whole  force  of  Denmark  and  Hanover,  backed  by  Austria.  The 
emperor,  the  Turkish  war  ended,  had  fifty-four  regiments  ready  in 
Hungary  and  the  adjacent  countries  and  eleven  in  the  Netherlands 
or  at  home,  apart  from  thirty-two  in  Italy.^^  Saxony  would  fight  the 
tsar  in  Poland,  Prussia  would  at  best  be  neutral,  France  under 
the  new  conditions  certainly  so.  If  the  emperor's  own  dominions 
were  attacked  Great  Britain  was  bound  by  the  Treaty  of  West- 
minster to  come  to  his  aid.  If  Great  Britain  were  attacked  the 
Guarantee  Treaty  similarly  obliged  the  Dutch.  The  only  advantage 
that  Charles  would  obtain  would  be  immunity  from  a  Eussian 
invasion,  of  which  he  was  not  particularly  afraid.  Peter,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  have  the  provinces,  and  would  look  with 
equanimity  on  the  failure  to  procure  compensation. 

Goertz  of  course  knew  all  this,  but  he  also  knew  better  than 
any  one  else  the  impossibility  of  continuing  the  war  in  the  present 
desperate  condition  of  the  country.  He  held  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  make  peace  either  with  the  tsar  or  with  the  king 
of  England.  As  the  latter's  terms  had  been  refused  it  must 
be  made  at  any  price  with  the  former.  Finland  at  least  would  be 
recovered,  and  Charles,  rid  of  his  most  dangerous  enemy,  would  be 

"  Carlson,  pp.  143,  146. 

"  List  of  the  distribution  of  the  imperial  forces  in  September  1718,  given  by 
Baron  Heems  to  the  British  envoys  at  the  Hague  (Record  Office,  Holland  260). 
Wich,  writing  from  Hamburg  on  5  August,  says  that  the  emperor  had  then  in 
Hungary  forty  regiments  of  cavalry,  37,260  men,  and  thirty-eight  of  infantry,  95,370 
men,  besides  two  regiments  on  board  ship  and  the  auxiliaries  of  Bavaria,  Hesse-Cassel> 
and  Saxony  [ibid.  Hamburg  35). 
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able  to  make  reasonable  terms  with  the  others.  His  personal 
prestige  remained  unimpaired.  The  Aland  conferences  had  roused 
the  greatest  apprehension  in  Europe,  had  even  drawn  concessions 
from  Austria  in  the  Turkish  peace.  Once  Sweden  had  rest  her 
strength  could  be  recuperated,  and  at  a  future  time  war  could  be 
made  once  more  upon  the  tsar,  and  the  provinces  given  up  to  him 
be  recovered.  If  he  failed  to  carry  out  his  promises  this  would 
provide  excuse  for  it.^^  On  these  grounds  it  may  be  held  that  the 
tsar's  terms  ought  to  have  been  accepted. 

When  Goertz  came  back  to  Sweden  he  set  himself  to  try  to 
change  the  king's  determination.  Without  Miillern's  opposition, 
he  said,  he  would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  bringing  matters  to  a 
successful  and  honourable  issue.''^  He  obtained  orders  for  his 
colleague,  Count  Gyllenborg,  left  at  Lofo,  to  drag  negotiations  on 
till  Marshal  Rehnskold,  whose  release  had  been  granted,  should 
arrive.  Driven  by  necessity,  he  began  to  turn  to  the  plans  of 
Miillern  for  a  reconcihation  with  Hanover  through  the  mediation 
of  the  emperor.  In  return  for  English  help  against  the  tsar  in 
money  and  ships,  Bremen  and  Verden,  he  thought,  might  be 
pledged  for  forty  years,  or  a  part  be  ceded.  The  emperor  might 
be  persuaded  to  help  with  troops,  and  if  so  the  treaty  might  be 
extended  to  include  the  kings  of  Poland  and  Prussia,  the  throne  of 
the  former  being  confirmed,  the  latter  receiving  Stettin  for  a  term 
of  years.  Then  the  tsar  might  be  driven  back  within  his  borders, 
Denmark  be  deprived  of  her  acquisitions,  and  the  duke  of  Holstein  be 
restored.     And  finally  Sweden  might  join  the  Quadruple  Alliance.^® 

Goertz  remained  in  Sweden  till  November,  unceasingly  occu- 
pied with  questions  of  finance.  Then,  very  unwillingly,  on  the 
pressing  instances  of  the  impatient  Eussians,  and  mainly  with  the 
object  of  influencing  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  England  by  the 
appearance  of  a  resumption  of  the  negotiations,  he  returned  a 
fourth  time  to  Lofo,  arriving  on  the  17th.  He  pretended  that  the 
king  had  only  one  objection  to  the  treaty —  namely,  that  for  a  suc- 
cessful invasion  of  Germany  he  must  have  some  fortified  place  for 
his  base.  He  required  therefore,  as  an  essential  preliminary,  that 
the  tsar  should  help  him  to  get  back  Stralsund.  It  was  replied 
that  the  tsar  was  not  willing  to  attack  the  Danes,  but  suggested 
instead  that  the  landing  should  take  place  at  Dantzig,  covered  by 
the  Russian  fleet.  Goertz  said  that  he  must  refer  this  sugges- 
tion to  the  king,  thus  gaining  time  for  development  of  the  English 
scheme.  He  departed  again  on  23  November,  leaving  the  Russians 
convinced  of  Sweden's  earnest  desire  for  peace.  Ostermann  wrote 
to  the  tsar,  *  If  Baron  Goertz  has  not  the  devil  on  his  back  it  is 

'*  Carlson,  pp.  138-9,  149. 

"  Carlson  (pp.  147-50)  sets  forth  the  opposing  arguments  of  Goertz  and  MiiUem. 

"  Ibid.  pp.  152-6. 
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clear  from  his  declaration  that  his  intentions  towards  peace  are 
honest.'  ^^  De  la  Marck  in  the  meantime  continued  to  press  for  a 
complete  accord  with  France.  He  notes  with  satisfaction  Charles's 
remark  that  Miillern  had  too  great  inclination  for  the  emperor. 
Goertz,  he  says,  professed  a  preference  for  French  mediation.  He 
did  his  best  to  persuade  the  baron  to  substitute  in  his  plans  the 
king  of  England  for  the  tsar,  in  combination  with  Prussia,  but  did 
not  succeed.  Too  great  sacrifices,  Goertz  said,  would  be  entailed 
in  Germany ;  besides  the  king  of  Sweden,  pique  au  vif  at  having 
received  no  reply  to  his  propositions,  was  still  resolute  against 
giving  up  Bremen  and  Verden.  De  la  Marck  hints  again  ^^  at  an 
alliance  of  France  with  Sweden,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  the  natural 
enemies  of  the  emperor,  and  says  that  Goertz  would  support  this 
plan.  The  Quadruple  Alliance,  he  says,  had  roused  feelings  which 
made  his  own  position  extremely  difficult.^^ 

The  delay  in  acceptance  of  the  treaty  he  had  signed  evidently 
inspired  Peter  with  distrust.  I  have  noticed  what  Stanhope  wrote 
in  September  about  overtures  from  him.  Very  friendly  assurances 
were  given  by  Veselovski,  his  resident  in  London.  If  any  credit, 
Stanhope  wrote  further,  was  to  be  given  to  them,  the  work  at  the 
Aland  Isles  was  far  from  a  conclusion,  '  and  we  may  still  make 
almost  our  own  terms  at  least  with  respect  to  the  Czar.'  ""  It  was 
decided  to  send  Norris  to  St.  Petersburg.  Stanhope  wrote  to  him 
on  5  October,  old  style — 

Such  is  the  king's  disposition  to  live  well  with  the  Czar,  that  He  lays 
hold  on  the  occasion  given  him  by  this  man's  discourse  to  make  a  sincere 
tender  of  his  friendship  to  the  Czar ;  and  His  Majesty  is  persuaded  that 
your  going  to  him  cannot  fail  to  produce  one  of  these  two  things,  either  to 
beget  a  real  good  understanding  between  us,  which  is  on  this  side  very 
sincerely  and  heartily  desired,  or,  if  the  Czar  means  only  to  amuse  the 
King,  whilst  He  is  concerting  with  other  Powers  measures  pernicious  to 
the  King  and  to  the  Publick  Tranquillity,  plainly  to  discover  these  views 
and  make  it  notorious  to  the  world,  that  it  doth  not  lye  at  our  door,  if 
there  be  not  a  good  understanding  between  us. 

He  had  pointed  out  to  Veselovski  the  king's  double  engagement 
with  the  emperor,  and  that  no  sincere  friendship  with  the  tsar  was 
possible,  if  he  should  cause  disturbance  in  the  empire,  in  Mecklen- 
burg or  otherwise;  to  which  that  minister  had  replied  that,  if  his 
master  were  well  assured  of  the  king  of  England's  friendship, 
the  Mecklenburg  affair  would  prove  no  obstacle ;  indeed,  he  would 

"  Carlson,  pp.  157-9.  It  may  be  noted  that  General  Eank  was  at  Lofo  in 
November,  and  took  part  in  the  discussions  (Bacmeister,  iii.  257). 

"  See  above,  p.  472,  note  36.  The  subject  was  discussed  with  Goertz  at  Weners- 
borg  on  8  and  9  July ;   cf.  Carlson,  p.  129. 

'»  De  la  Marck,  8  October. 

«»  To  Whitworth,  Eecord  Office,  Home  Office,  Secretaries'  Letterbook  28, 
3  October,  o.s. 
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do  more  than  was  expected  and  give  complete  satisfaction.  As 
Norris's  presence  in  England  would  be  '  very  much  for  the  king's 
service  during  the  parliament,'  he  would  not  be  required  to  stay 
more  than  three  weeks  or  a  month  at  the  tsar's  court.  Captain 
Jefferyes  could  go  with  him,  and  remain  to  reside,  and  he  would 
have  orders  to  follow  such  instructions  as  Norris  should  leave  on 
his  departure.  It  was  yet  uncertain  whether  peace  with  Sweden 
was  concluded  or  not.  If  it  were  it  did  not  necessarily  follow  that 
the  tsar  had  entered  into  engagements  against  the  king  of  England, 
and  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  penetrate  his  designs. 
If  it  were  not,  its  conclusion  might  yet  be  averted.^^ 

A  long  memorandum  ^^  drawn  up  for  Norris's  use  recapitulated 
what  had  passed,  mentioned  the  grievances  in  regard  to  Dantzig 
and  Mecklenburg,  and  drew  attention  to  the  encouragement  given 
by  the  tsar  to  the  Jacobites.  Ormonde  had  been  allowed  to  stay 
at  Mittau ;  Sir  Harry  Stirling  was  still  at  St.  Petersburg ;  *  Hooker, 
alias  Du  Marets,'  had  been  there  till  lately,  presenting  memorials 
on  behalf  of  the  Pretender  ;  many  fugitive  naval  officers  had  been 
taken  into  the  tsar's  service;  in  fact,  the  rebels  had  been  received 
with  the  greatest  caresses  and  assurances  of  interest.  Then  every 
one  knew  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  tsar's  ministers  at  Paris  to 
spoil  the  Quadruple  Alhance,  and  of  those  of  Prince  Kurakin  later 
to  prevent  the  Dutch  from  joining  it.  The  latter's  son  had  lately 
been  sent  to  Madrid.  En  un  mot,  il  ne  s'est  pas  passe  depuis 
quelque  tems  aucune  occasion  oii  la  Coiir  du  Czar  et  ses  ministres 
dans  les  dii'erses  Cours  de  I'Europe  n'ayent  donne  au  Boy  des  marques 
de  leur  mauvaise  volonte.  Norris  must  discover  all  that  he  could 
about  the  Aland  negotiations.  If  they  were  broken  off  he  would  no 
doubt  be  agreeably  received,  and  a  concert  of  operations  be  spoken 
of,  which  concert  must  be  adjusted  at  Copenhagen.  In  the  con- 
trary case  Norris  must  not  let  the  opinion  appear  that  a  peace 
with  Sweden  must  prevent  a  good  intelligence  with  Great  Britain, 
since,  though  there  were  no  concert,  there  would  be  nothing  to 
prevent  commerce  with  Eussia  being  cultivated,  as  before.  It 
was  hardly  necessary  to  inform  him  that  Shafirov  was  the  man 
to  approach,  and  he  must  flatter  and  caress  him  in  every  way,  lui 
faisant  mime  esperer  que  Sa  Majeste  reconnoitra  les  bons  services 
qu'il  pourra  lui  rendre.^ 

A  necessary  precaution  taken  in  connexion  with  this  mission 
was  to  give  formal  assurances  at  the  Hague,  Copenhagen,  and 
Dresden  to  the  effect  that  *  His  Majesty  has  no  manner  of  by- view 
in  this  sudden  dispatch  of  a  minister  to  the  Czar.'  No  other 
response  could  be  made  to  Veselovski's  '  earnest  instances,*  and  the 

«'  Record  Office,  Foreign  Entrybook  122.  "  Ibid. 

**  Shafirov  was  known  to  be  purchaseable.  It  was  a  misfortune  of  which  the 
Jacobites  frequently  complained  that  they  had  no  funds  to  compete  with  the  '  duke 
of  Hanover  '  in  this  class  of  business. 
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chief  object  was  to  discover  how  far  his  assurances  could  be  relied 
upon.  If  the  treaty  with  Sweden  could  be  prevented  the  king 
thought  that  he  would  have  done  a  signal  service  for  the  good  of 
Europe.^"*  Later  Veselovski  delivered  a  declaration  from  the  tsar, 
dated  St.  Petersburg,  3  October  (old  style),  disclaiming  formally  and 
emphatically  all  intercourse  with  emissaries  of  the  Pretender.^^ 
Some  of  them,  it  was  said,  might  have  been  at  court  privately,  but 
such  had  been  ordered  to  leave  as  soon  as  their  presence  was  known. 
Stirling  was  only  staying  on  with  his  relative  Erskine,  on  account  of 
the  latter's  illness,  and  he  was  too  young  to  be  capable  of  entering 
into  such  affairs.  The  tsar's  firm  and  serious  intention  was  to  live 
in  closest  bond  of  friendship  with  Great  Britain,  on  account  of  the 
evident  advantage.  Mecklenburg  affairs  would  not  stand  in  the 
way.  A  British  minister  at  St.  Petei:sburg  would  be  welcomed. 
There  was  also  a  despatch  from  Weber,  the  Hanoverian  resident, 
of  26  September,  old  style,  recounting  a  conversation  with  Shafirov, 
who  said  that  the  tsar  would  never  sacrifice  Livonia  to  obtain  peace 
with  Sweden,  that  he  had  no  grievance  against  the  emperor  and 
desired  to  live  in  friendship  with  him,  that  the  affairs  of  the  south 
of  Europe  had  no  connexion  with  those  of  the  north,  and  that 
nothing  was  being  done  at  the  Aland  Isles  to  King  George's  pre- 
judice.^'^    Stanhope  replied  to  Veselovski  in  very  friendly  terms.*^ 

Norris  was  anything  but  pleased  with  the  intimation  sent  him. 
He  objected  the  season  of  the  year  and  the  state  of  his  health,  and 
expressed  disbelief  in  the  sincerity  of  the  tsar's  overtures.^**     And, 

'*  To  Whitworth,  14  October,  o.s.,  loc.  cit.,  and  similarly  to  Lord  Polwarth  and 
General  Palmes  (who  had  succeeded  Sir  Kichard  Vernon  as  envoy  to  the  king  of 
Poland),  Record  Office,  Foreign  Entrybooks  5,  123. 

**  Eecord  Office,  Foreign  Ministers  52.  The  words  were,  '  Vous  I'assurerez  tres 
fortement,  que  nous  n'avons  jamais  eu  connoissance  icy  d'aucuns  commissaires  du 
Pretendant,  et  que  personne  de  sa  part  n'a  paru  directement  devant  Nous,  et  que 
Nous  n'avons  accepts  aucune  proposition  de  luy,  ni  qu'aucun  de  ses  ^missaires  n'a 
6te  admis  aupr^s  de  nos  ministres.'  We  can  hardly  suppose  that  these  assurances 
were  in  the  least  believed. 

"'■'  Ibid.  "  7  November,  o.s.,  ibid.  Foreign  Entrybook  254. 

'*  '  It  seems  as  reasonable  to  conjecture  that  I  might  as  likely  go  into  Sweden,  or 
be  frozen  in  the  sea,  as  perform  it  [the  journey  by  sea] ;  and  if  I  were  in  condition  to 
make  the  voyage,  it  should  be  by  land.  .  .  .  When  the  king  was  pleas'd  to  send  me 
<jo  the  Czar  in  Holland  [in  1717],  I  found  him  no  ways  dispos'd  to  make  any  overtures, 
but  carrying  on  private  intrigues  with  the  Pretender,  Sweden,  and  the  Old  Court  of 
France :  and  when  I  told  Schaffiroph  that  it  was  the  good  disposition  the  Czar  had 
shewn  at  Paris  which  had  induced  the  King  to  send  me  to  him,  to  enter  into  measures' 
for  their  common  interest,  he  told  me  plainly  they  had  never  given  any  such  insinua- 
tion, but  that  if  I  had  any  Plan  to  offer,  the  Czar  would  consider  it '  (to  Stanhope, 
16  October,  o.s.,  loc.  cit.)  Similarly  Whitworth  to  Tilson  21  October :  '  Having  been 
so  long  in  the  Court  of  Russia  you  must  give  me  leave  never  to  trust  anything  that 
the  Russe  ministers  say  by  order,  and  to  tell  you  that  the  Czar's  never  so  dangerous 
as  when  he  seems  most  caressing.  I  should  rather  fancy  Weselowski,  whilst  he  endea- 
vours to  amuse  the  ministers,  may  be  underhand  tampering  with  the  Jacobites,  there  is 
a  strong  leven  in  that  Court  which  will  not  be  removed  as  long  as  Areskin  [Erskine] 
has  credit,  and  the  Czar  dares  not  part  with  them.     I  wish  the  Quadruple  Alliance, 
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perhaps  hurrying  his  departure  on  purpose,  he  left  Copenhagen 
with  the  fleet  before  Jefferyes  arrived  with  his  instructions. 

Captain  Jefferyes  had  been  with  Charles  XII  at  Poltava,  where 
he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  later  for  some  3^ears  at  Bender  and  at 
Stralsund.  He  was  not  despatched  till  14  October,  old  style,  and 
then  had  to  spend  four  days  on  the  sea,  *  tossed  upon  it  Hke  a 
football.'  With  the  utmost  expedition  afterwards  he  could  only 
reach  Copenhagen  on  11  November,  seventeen  days  from  London, 
and  so  found  Norris  gone.  A  misunderstanding  in  regard  to  the 
despatches  and  instructions  which  he  carried  for  the  admiral,  and 
which  he  sent  back,  delayed  him  further,  so  that  he  only  reached 
St.  Petersburg  on  1  January,  old  style.  He  soon  found  that  the 
distrust  expresssd  by  Norris  and  Whitworth  was  well  founded ; 
proposals  were  not  made,  but  were  required  of  him.  A  treaty  of 
commerce  on  the  Unes  proposed  of  old  was  scouted.  He  found  pre- 
parations making,  both  military  and  naval,  for  the  coming  season. 
When  he  did  obtain  a  document  it  turned  out  to  be  only  the  draft 
defensive  treaty  presented  to  the  Russian  ministers,  and  by  them 
amended  and  returned  in  May  and  June  1716.^^ 

The  important  news  of  a  British  mission  to  St.  Petersburg 
reached  Goertz  soon  after  his  return  to  Sweden  at  the  end  of 
November.  He  saw  that  the  ground  of  his  policy  of  playing  off  the 
two  powers  against  each  other  was  cut  from  under  his  feet.  He 
decided  that  peace  must  be  concluded  with  King  George  at  once 
and  the  Russian  negotiation  be  abandoned.^"  But  on  the  day  that 
he  wrote  to  Miillern  to  that  effect — 30  November,  old  style — Charles 
XII  was  killed.  Immediately  that  the  news  was  known  the  baron's 
career  ended.  He  was  thrown  into  prison  and  only  left  it  for  the 
scaffold.  The  whole  conditions  of  northern  affairs  were  changed. 
Alluding  to  the  effect  upon  the  war  lately  declared  with  Spain 
Craggs  could  write,  '  The  death  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  which  is 
now  confirmed  with  great  certainty,  is  a  plain  declaration,  I  think, 
that  our  cause  is  a  just  one,  since  God  has  so  visibly  espoused  it.'  ^^ 

J.  F.  Chance. 

the  Peace  with  the  Turks,  and  our  victory  at  sea  don't  make  the  Czar  clap  up  his 
Peace  with  Sweden  on  any  terms,  instead  of  turning  to  us.'  And  again,  18  November : 
'  As  to  the  protestations  of  Wesselowski,  either  he  deceives  you  or  is  deceived  himself, 
the  Czar  is  certainly  false.'  And  23  November  :  '  As  to  the  Czar  I  am  sure  he  is  false 
notwithstanding  all  his  fair  propositions ;  it  is  his  known  temper  to  be  never  so 
dangerous  as  when  he  hugs  and  kisses  '  (Record  OflSce,  Holland  264).  Robethon 
had  written  to  Norris  on  7  October,  o.s., '  We  don't  trust  all  this.'  On  the  other  hand 
an  intercepted  letter  of  '  Hooker '  from  Dantzig  of  23  November  stated  that  he  de- 
spaired of  success,  that  neither  the  Swedish  nor  the  Russian  fleet  was  in  his  opinion 
of  any  account,  and  that  there  never  had  been  any  probability  of  their  joining  (Stowe 
MS.  232,  f.  155). 

'*  Jefferyes's  despatches,  I  ecord  Office,  Russia  9 ;  Stanhope  to  him.  Foreign 
Entrybook  122. 

»•  Carlson,  pp.  162-3. 

"  Record  Office,  Foreign  Entrybook  30,  29  December  1718,  o.s. 
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Charles  the  Great's  Passage  of  the  Alps  in  ^"j-^. 

The  identification  of  the  pass  crossed  by  Charles  the  Great  on  his 
first  visit  to  Italy  (a  visit  which,  in  consequence  of  his  victory  over 
the  Lombards,  was  destined  to  exercise  so  great  an  influence  on 
the  historical  fates  of  northern  Italy)  offers  a  certain  interest  to  those 
students  who  delight  in  clearing  up  small  historical  puzzles.  The 
investigation  of  this  question  also  throws  some  light  on  the  early 
fortunes  of  two  of  the  chief  passes  of  the  Western  Alps,  the  Mont 
Genevre  and  the  Mont  Cenis ;  and  being  acquainted  with  the 
neighbourhood  of  these  passes,  by  reason  of  repeated  visits  and 
explorations,  I  believe  that  I  am  able  to  clear  up  some  points  relating 
to  Charles's  expedition  as  to  which  other  writers,  not  having  had 
the  advantage  of  local  personal  knowledge,  have  raised  what  seem 
to  be  unnecessary  difficulties. 

That  the  Mont  Cenis  was  the  pass  which  was  crossed  by 
Charles  is  expressly  stated  by  the  Annales  Laurissenses  maiores,^ 
the  Annales  Einhardi,^  the  Chronicoii  Moissiacense,^  the  AnnaleSi 
Mettenses,'^  and  the  Chronicon  Vedastinum,^  as  well  as  by  the  Vita 
Hadriani.^  Now  without  entering  upon  any  minute  discussion  as 
to  how  far  these  chronicles  borrowed  from  each  other,  and  may 
therefore  ultimately  represent  only  two  or  three  original  authorities, 
it  is  worth  noting  that,  with  one  exception,  they  are  all  German, 
and  so  doubtless  may  be  taken  to  form  the  official  narrative  of  the 
expedition.  The  exception  is  Koman,  but  Rome  is  nearly  as  far 
distant  from  the  Alps  as  North  Germany,  and  in  none  of  these 
cases  is  it  pretended  that  the  writer  had  any  personal  knowledge  of 
the  localities,  though  this  possibility  is  not  entirely  excluded.  On 
the  other  hand  Einhard  in  his  Vita  Caroli  (cap.  6)  seems  to  claim 
some  such  personal  knowledge,  but  unluckily  contents  himself  with 
giving  a  vague  though  highly  coloured  account  of  the  horrors  of 
the  passage  of  the  Alps,  without  even  the  slightest  indication  which 
might  help  us  to  determine  which  pass  was  that  actually  crossed. 

'  Momimenta  Qermaniae  historica,  i.  150.  ^  Ibid.  p.  151. 

'  Ibid.  xiii.  28.  *  Ann.  Mett.  priores,  p.  60,  ed.  B.  von  Simson,  1905. 

*  Monwn.  Germ.  hist.  xiii.  705.  "  Liber  Pontificalis,  i.  495,  ed.  Duchesne. 
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More  precise  are  the  notices  furnished  by  two  other  writers, 
who,  hke  Einhard,  possessed  local  personal  knowledge  of  the 
region,  but,  unlike  him,  condescended  to  record  their  knowledge  for 
the  benefit  of  posterity.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  am  inclined 
to  attach  far  more  weight  to  these  two  authorities,  which  are 
certainly  independent  of  each  other,  than  to  the'  dull  unanimity  of 
the  chroniclers  enumerated  above.  Both  Ado  of  Vienne  and  the 
Chronicle  of  Novalesa  say  distinctly  that  Charles  crossed  the 
Mont  Genevre.     Ado  writes — 

Pius  rex  Carolus  usque  ad  Genuam  [sc.  Genevam]  venit :  divisoque 
ibi  exercitu  sue  partem  misit  per  Alpes  Cottias  [var.  led.  Gothias],  et  per 
iugum  Gibennica  [v.  I.  Cibennica],  id  est  per  montem  quam  accolae 
Cenisium  vocant,  quae  latera  aperiunt  in  agros  Taurinorum.'' 

The    Novalesa   chronicler   is    even    briefer,   though    less    gram- 
matical— 

movens  interea  idem   rex  ingentem    exercitum    suum  pervenitque  in 
montem  Geminum,  sive  ianuam  regni  Italiae  dici  potest.* 

The  routes  of  the  two  passes  in  question  meet  at  Susa,''  in  the 
valley  of  the  Dora  Eiparia,  and  thirty-two  miles  by  rail  west  of 
Turin ;  but  otherwise  the  ways  over  these  passes  are  wholly  and 
entirely  distinct.  The  Mont  Genevre  (6,083  feet)  leads  from 
Brian9on  (the  Eoman  Brigantio)  to  Cesanne,  where  the  Piccola 
Dora  joins  the  Eipa  (flowing  in  from  the  south-east) ;  the  united 
stream  then  takes  the  name  of  the  Dora  Kiparia  and  flows  past 
Oulx  (at  the  south-east  mouth  of  the  Bardonneche  glen,  down  which 
the  railway  line  from  the  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel  now  runs)  and  below 
Exilles  through  a  deep  gorge  to  Susa.  The  general  direction 
followed  from  Brian9on  to  Susa  is  north-east.  On  the  other  hand 
the  route  of  the  Mont  Cenis  leaves  the  valley  of  the  Isere  not 
far  from  Montmelian,  a  little  south-east  of  Chambery,^*^  in  order 
to  mount  south-east  through  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Arc  (called 
the  Maurienne),  past  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne  (the  capital  of  the 
region)  and  Modane,  where  is  the  north  mouth  of  the  tunnel, 
to  Lanslebourg.  Thence  the  Mont  Cenis  route  quits  the  general 
south-east  direction  (bearing  first  east  and  then  slightly  north- 
east) which  it  has  hitherto  followed  in  order  to  mount  nearly  due 
south  to  the  pass  (6,893  feet),  from  which  it  descends  in  a  slightly 
south-east   direction   past   the   monastery   of    Novalesa  to  Susa. 

'  Mcmum.  Germ.  hist.  ii.  319  ;  or  Bouquet,  v.  318. 

'  Lib.  iii.  7,  apud  Monum.  Germ.  hist.  vii.  99,  1846,  or  GipoUa's  Monumenta 
Novalidensia,  ii.  173,  Rome,  1898. 

*  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  mention  map  iii.  in  the  new  edition  (1898)  of  Mr. 
J.  Ball's  Western  Alps ;  it  was  prepared  under  my  personal  supervision,  and  shows  in 
detail  most  of  the  country  referred  to  in  this  paper. 

'"  Montmelian  is  easily  gained  either  from  Grenoble  up  the  Isere  valley  or  from 
Geneva,  the  Rhone  valley  being  left  at  Culoz,  past  Aix-les-Bains. 
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(This  was  the  route  of  the  old  mule  path,  which  was  used  till  the 
carriage  road  on  the  opposite  slope  was  built,  1803-1810.)  The 
approaches  to  each  of  these  passes  are  thus  absolutely  distinct, 
and  the  passes  have  nothing  in  common  save  the  bit  from  Susa 
through  the  clusae  (of  which  later  we  shall  have  to  speak  at  length) 
to  the  Piedmontese  plain  and  to  Turin. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  question  of  the  local  knowledge 
possessed  by  Ado  of  Vienne  and  by  the  Novalesa  chronicler 
respectively.  Ado  was  a  member  of  a  good  West  Prankish  family,'^ 
who  began  his  humanistic  studies  in  the  monastery  of  Ferrieres 
(where  he  became  a  monk)  and  continued  them  in  that  of.  Priim, 
He  then  went  to  Italy  and  remained  five  years  in  Eome.  On  his 
return  to  Gaul  he  became  a  parish  priest  in  Lyons,  and  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  showed  such  zeal  that  in  860  he  was  made 
archbishop  of  Vienne.  In  866  he  was  sent  by  the  emperor  Lothar 
to  Pope  Nicholas  I.^*  He  died  in  874,  having  composed,  besides  his 
chronicle,  a  martyrology  and  other  hagiographical  work  relating 
to  worthies  of  the  local  church  of  Vienne.  Ado  was  therefore  quite 
a  prominent  literary  figure  of  his  age,  while  his  chronicle  must 
have  been  completed  within  a  century  of  Charles's  passage,  and  his 
relations  with  Lothar  (Charles's  great-grandson)  may  have  enabled 
him  to  obtain  some  renseignements  inedits  as  to  Charles's  journey 
of  773.  More  important  to  us  are  Ado's  own  two  journeys  to 
Eome  and  back.  He  may  of  course  have  taken  the  sea  route  by 
Marseilles.  But,  particularly  in  866,  it  would  be  natural  for  a 
great  prelate  crossing  the  Alps  from  Vienne  to  select  the  Mont 
Genevre  rather  than  the  Mont  Cenis.  Though  this  is  unproved, 
his  very  clear  mention  of  that  pass  may  point  to  his  having  him- 
self crossed  the  Mont  Genevre,  which  alone  has  ever  been  described 
as  the  'Alpes  Cottiae.'  His  curious  statement  that  the  Mont 
Genevre  (then  in  the  archbishopric  of  Embrun)  was  locally  named 
the  Mont  Cenis  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  before  756  (as 
we  shall  see)  the  name  of  Mont  Cenis  was  unknown  as  that  of  a 
pass,  while,  being,  as  archbishop  of  Vienne,  the  metropolitan  of  the 
diocese  of  the  Maurienne,  he  would  most  probably  have  made  some 
mention  of  that  fact  had  he  really  believed  that  Charles  passed 
through  it  to  the  Mont  Cenis. 

The  evidence  of  the  Novalesa  chronicle  is,  in  some  ways,  even 
more  valuable  than  that  of  Ado.  It  was,  indeed,  not  composed 
before  the  middle  or  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  it  is  largely 
filled  with  most  wild  though  extremely  entertaining  legends ;  it 
was  actually  written  at  Novalesa,  and  the  minute  topographical 
details  which  it  gives,  albeit  rarely,  are  all  perfectly  accurate,  and 

•'  See  Ebert,  Oeschichte  der  Literatur  des  Mittelalters  im  Abendlande,  ii.  384-5. 
•*  For   this   detail  see   the  introduction  to  his   chronicle,  Monum.    Germ.   hist. 
ii.  315. 
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could  scarcely  have  been  forged  or  obtained  by  an  outsider.  It 
should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  Novalesa  is  not  on  the  route  of 
the  Mont  Genevre,  though  it  is  on  the  old  mule  path  that  crosses 
the  Mont  Cenis.  The  mention,  therefore,  of  the  former  pass  only, 
as  the  scene  of  Charles's  expedition,  is  surprising,  but  for  that  very 
reason  all  the  more  likely  to  be  right.  There  is  too  a  little 
local  touch  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  hitherto  noticed. 
In  the  headings  of  the  chapters  of  book  iii.  of  the  Novalesa 
chronicle  that  of  chapter  7  reads  thus  :  quod  Gemino  monte  ubi 
primum  pertransivit  \_Karolu8]  in  Novalicio  max  aliquandiu  cum 
exercitu  consedit.  The  word  primum  shows  that  the  writer  knew 
very  well  that  Charles  did  not  come  down  straight  from  the  Mont 
Cenis  on  to  Novalesa,  but  first  of  all  crossed  the  Mont  Genevre, 
descending  to  Susa,  and  then  remounted  in  order  to  visit  Novalesa, 
an  event  which  in  itself  was  not  likely  to  be  forgotten  by  the  monks. 
Indeed  in  the  text  of  the  chronicle  '^  the  writer  says  that  cum  de 
eodem  monte  Karolus  descenderet  (the  chronicler  had  already  named 
it,  while  his  description  of  the  Dora  flowing  from  the  pass  to  the  Po, 
and  *  another  stream '  — the  Durance — also  rising  on  the  pass,  but 
flowing  to  the  Ehone,  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  which  pass 
he  had  in  mind)  he  found  a  robber  chief,  named  Ebrard,  holding 
a  tower  which  barred  the  way ;  this  tower  had  to  be  taken  and 
destroyed,  and  the  bandit  chief  himself  killed,  before  Charles 
could  continue  his  journey :  exinde  [sc.  a  twrel  verb  movens 
exercitum  pervenit  [Karolu^^  ad  Novaliciense  monasterium,  ubi  cum 
suis  diutissime  moratus  est. 

It  therefore  seems  to  me  that  the  very  definite,  clear,  and 
accurate  statements  of  Ado  and  of  the  Novalesa  chronicler  deserve 
great  credit,  owing  to  their  special  local  knowledge,  and  to  the  fact 
that  their  evidence  is  quite  •  independent  of  each  other,  although 
unexpected  and  contrary  to  what  one  might  naturally  look  for. 
This  view  is  further  confirmed  by  what  we  know  definitely  as  to  the 
early  history  of  the  Mont  Genevre  and  the  Mont  Cenis,  it  being 
premised  that  it  is  certain  that  from  about  576  the  Italian  slope 
of  each,  with  Susa,  had  been  wrested  from  the  Lombards  by 
the  Franks,  who  thus  in  each  case  were  simply  passing  through 
their  own  territory,  however  it  might  be  menaced  by  its  former 
owners. 

Now  the  Mont  Genevre  is  one  of  the  chief  passes,  if  not  the 
chief  of  all,  which  were  known  to  the  Eomans  across  the  Alps 
which  they  had  to  cross  in  order  to  reach  Central  Gaul.  Probably 
alluded  to  by  Strabo,'''  it  was  described  in  great  detail  under 
the  name  of  '  Matrona '  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus.^^  It  was 
crossed  perhaps  by  Hannibal  (so  think  many  of  the  most  careful 
investigators  of  that  intricate  question),  most  probably  in  b.c.  58 

"  iii.  cap.  7.  >Mv.  1,  3.  •*  xv.  10.  3  and  6. 
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by  Caesar  (in  whose  honour  Livy,  v.  cap.  34,  gives  to  it  the  name 
of  'Alpis  Julia ')>  possibly  by  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  and  was 
undoubtedly  the  main  route  into  Gaul."'  Tacitus  too,  alludes  to 
it.^''  The  Antonine  Itinerary  and  the  Peutinger  Table  name  it 
respectively  the  pass  per  Alpes  Cottias  or  the  Alpis  Cottia, 
while  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary  calls  it  the  mons  Matrona.  Few 
Alpine  passes  can  claim  to  have  been  better  known  in  early  days. 
In  view  of  its  later  history  it  is  interesting  to  recall  the  fact  that 
from  at  least  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  the  district  of  the 
Brian^onnais  included  all  the  region  on  the  north-east  side  of  the 
pass  (Cesanne,  Oulx,  Bardonneche,  Exilles)  till  near  Susa,  and  that 
these  wide  domains  came  by  succession  into  the  hands  first  of  the 
dauphins  of  Viennois  and  in  1349  to  France,  which  only  resigned 
them  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  (1713),  then  exchanging  them  with 
the  house  of  Savoy  for  the  valley  of  Barcelonnette.  Thus  these 
lands  clave  rather  to  distant  lords  than  to  the  house  of  Savoy, 
which  also  since  the  eleventh  century  held  Susa  and  both  the 
slopes  of  the  Mont  Cenis  (tqe  north  slope  passed  to  France  only 
in  1860). 

It  is  surprising  that  with  one  exception  in  each  case  the 
Novalesa  chronicler  never  mentions  the  Mont  Genevre  apart  from 
the  case  of  its  passage  by  Charles  the  Great,  and  never  mentions 
the  Mont  Cenis  pass  at  all.  The  exception  is  that  he  states  ^^  that 
about  575  two  of  the  Lombard  leaders  who  invaded  the  Embrun 
region  reached  it  by  the  Mont  Genevre  {mons  Geminus),  while 
a  third  ravaged  the  Grenoble  district  after  crossing  the  Mont 
Cenis ;  but  obviously  this  statement  (relating  to  an  event  500  years 
before  his  day)  rests  rather  on  his  accurate  knowledge  of  the  local 
topography  than  on  any  historical  document.  Yet,  though  he 
speaks  of  the  Mont  Cenis  pass  in  this  one  case  only,  he  does 
mention  the  Mont  Cenis  region  thrice.  In  the  heading  of  book  ii. 
chapter  13  he  declares  the  subject  to  be  de  monte  Cynisio,  quern 
domnus  Ahho  patricius  cum  archiepiscopo  commutavit  Lugdunensi, 
though  unluckily  when  we  turn  eagerly  to  that  chapter  as  it  has 
come  down  to  us  we  find  that  it  treats  of  quite  other  matters. 
Next,  in  book  ii.  chapter  5,  when  describing  the  lofty  Mons 
Romuleus,  which  rises  above  the  monastery  (it  is  certainly  the 
Rochemelon,  11,605  ft.,  of  the  present  day),  he  writes,  in  eo  quippe 
monte  asserit  popularis  vidgus  hahere  nonnulla  ferarum  genera,  sicut 
et  in  Cinisio  monte,  ursi,  ibices,  capreae,  et  aliarum  ad  venationem 
apta.  Once  more,  in  book  v.  chapter  43,  he  narrates  a  wonderful 
adventure  which  befell  the  cowherd  of  the  monastery,  beginning 
his  tale  with  these  words :  hie  dum  cerneret  armenta  hovum  in  monte 
Cinisio  somno  captus  est.     It  is  clear  that  the  second  and  third 

"  See  in  general  E.  Desjardins,  G4ographie  de  la  Gaule  Romaitie,  i.  83-6. 
>'  Hist.  i.  61,  87  ;  iv.  68.  "  i.  11. 
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allusions  refer  to  the  pastures  and  slopes  of  the  Mont  Cenis  region 
and  not  to  the  pass  itself.  The  same  is  really  the  case  with  the 
first  of  the  three  allusions.  This  refers  to  the  foundation  of  the 
monastery  of  Novalesa  in  726,'^  by  the  patrician  Abbo  (a  rather 
mysterious  person,  of  great  wealth),  in  whose  will,  dated  739,^* 
we  read  of  alpes  in  Cinisio  qiiem  de  ecdesia  sancto  Petro  de  ipsa 
constructa  Liigdiinense  commutavimus  (the  grammar  seems  as 
faulty  as  in  many  bits  of  the  Novalesa  chronicle,  but  the  meaning 
is  fairly  clear).-  These  pastures  are  also  mentioned  in  the  Vitae 
Abbatum,  printed  by  Cipolla :  dum  en/o  quidam  paterfamilias 
puerwn  haberet  suo  iuri  subditum  eum  in  montem  Cinisium  ad  ores 
pascendas  direxit.^^  The  planities  montis  Cinisii  is  also  heard  of  in 
a  certainly  forged  charter  said  to  have  been  granted  to  Novalesa 
by  Charles  the  Great  at  Pavia  in  June  774.^^  Now  any  one  who 
has  seen  (especially  when  the  cattle  are  there  in  July)  the  ex- 
tensive pasture  plain,  with  its  big  lake,  which  is  just  on  the 
Italian  side  of  the  Mont  Cenis  Pass,  will  at  once  recognise  the 
importance  that  these  Alpine  pasturages  must  have  had  for  the 
monastery  of  Novalesa,  situated  a  short  way  below  them,  in 
the  direction  of  Susa.  One  can  thus  understand  that  they  were 
of  far  greater  practical  use  than  any  pass  which  might  be  attained 
over  them. 

It  is  not  till  a  little  later  than  Abbo's  death  that  we  first  come 
across  a  distinct  mention  of  the  Mont  Cenis  Pass.  Possibly  it  was 
towards  this  pass  that  Gripho,  the  son  of  Charles  Martel  and  so 
the  step-brother  of  Carloman  and  Pippin,  was  flying  in  753  when 
he  was  slain  apud  Mauriennam  urbem  (St.  Jean  de  Maurienne), 
while  it  is  very  probable  that  Pippin  crossed  it  in  754,  for  he  then 
travelled  through  the  Maurienne  and  reached  the  valley  of  Susa. 
But  it  is  only  on  the  occasion  of  Pippin's  passage  of  the  Alps  in 
756  that  the  Mont  Cenis  Pass  makes  its  first  appearance  in 
authentic  history :  the  continuator  of  Fredegarius  writes,  rex 
Pippinus  cum  exercitu  suo,  monte  Ciniso  transacto,  usque  ad  clusas  .  . 
pei-veniensP  In  762  we  hear  that  the  abbat  of  Novalesa,  Asinarius, 
a  Frank  by  birth,  attended  the  great  meeting  of  high  ecclesiastics 
at  Attigny,  having  probably  taken  the  route  over  the  Mont  Cenis, 
and  his  signature  appears  at  the  end  of  the  document  wherein  the 
result  of  their  deliberations  was  incorporated.-"*  Pippin  is  stated 
in  charters  of  770  and  779  to  have  confirmed  the  provisions  of 
Abbo's  will  in  favour  of  Novalesa,  while  Carloman,  brother  of  Charles 
the  Great  and  joint  king  of  the  Franks,  conferred  various  privileges 
on  the  monastery  m  769-70,^^  as  did  Charles  himself  in  773  in 

'*  The  deed  is  printed  from  the  original  by  Gipolla,  i.  7-13. 

»  See  Cipolla,  i.  22.  "  i.  395.  =«  Ibid.  i.  58. 

"  Cap.  121,  Monum.  Germ,  hist.,  SS.  Rernm  Merovingicarum,  ii.  185. 

**  Monum.  Germ,  hist..  Leges,  i.  30. 

^  Cipolla,  1.  41  and  43. 
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a  document  dated  at  Kiersy,  before  he  started  for  Italy,'^''  and 
in  779  in  another,  which  has  been  preserved  to  us  at  the  end  of 
the  Novalesa  chronicle.  Such  are  all  the  mentions  I  know  either 
of  the  Mont  Genis  Pass  or  of  the  monastery  of  Novalesa  prior  to 
Charles's  journey  in  773.  There  are  a  number  of  other  mentions 
of  one  or  the  other  in  the  course  of  the  ninth  century  (e.g.  in  825 
the  emperor  Lothar  gave  certain  lands  to  the  hospice  on  the 
summit  of  the  pass,  which  had  been  founded  by  his  father,  Louis 
the  Pious,  son  of  Charles  the  Great).  But  those  which  we  have 
enumerated  suffice  to  show  that  in  the  eighth  century  the  pass  was 
assuming  the  character  (emphasised  in  the  ninth  century)  of 
a  route  specially  favoured  by  the  Frankish  kings,  who,  too,  did 
much  to  increase  the  prosperity  of  the  monastery  of  Novalesa, 
situated  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  pass  between  it  and 
Susa. 

The  conclusion  we  draw  from  these  facts  is  that  prima  facie  one 
would  have  expected  that  Charles  would  have  followed  in  the  foot- 
steps of  his  father,  and  crossed  the  Mont  Cenis  in  order  to  visit, 
on  the  way  to  Susa,  the  monastery  which  his  family  favoured  so 
greatly.  Probably  it  was  owing  to  some  knowledge  of  these  facts 
that  the  German  chroniclers  and  the  author  of  the  Vita  Hadriani 
state  that  he  actually  did  cross  the  pass.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  two  authorities  (Ado  and  the  Novalesa  chronicler),  who  had 
special  local  knowledge  of  the  region,  declare  plainly  in  favour 
of  the  passage  of  the  Mont  Genevre,  the  latter  distinctly  placing 
the  visit  to  Novalesa  after  the  Alps  had  been  crossed  hy  that  route. 
We  are  thus  in  face  of  two  absolutely  contradictory  statements,  both 
of  which  cannot  be  true.  It  seems  to  me  that  while  it  might 
naturally  have  been  expected  that  the  Mont  Cenis  would  have  been 
selected,  yet  in  face  of  the  deliberate  statements  of  two  indepen- 
dent authorities,  each  possessing  special  local  knowledge  (to  which 
none — save  possibly  Einhard,  who  names  no  pass— of  the  other 
writers  lay  claim),  the  probabilities  are  greatly  in  favour  of  the 
Mont  Genevre  as  having  actually  been  crossed.  We  can  under- 
stand why  the  German  and  Roman  writers  mention  the  Mont 
Cenis,  which  was  well  known  to  them  in  connexion  with  the 
Frankish  monarchs ;  but,  unless  we  assume  that  Ado  and  the 
Novalesa  chronicler  are  in  the  right,  how  are  we  to  explain  the  fact 
that  these  two  writers,  whose  evidence  is  of  special  weight,  name 
another  pass,  unconnected  with  the  Frankish  dynasty,  and  yet 
down  to  the  eighth  century  by  far  the  best  known  in  the  region  ? 
Surely  the  Novalesa  chronicler  had  every  motive  to  favour  the 
Mont  Cenis,  the  nearest  pass  to  his  monastery,  while  the  region 
must  have  been  well  known  to  him  personally,  whether  as  being 
traversed  by  a  pass  or  as  the  site  of  the  extensive  pastures  which 

^^  Cipolla,  i.  49. 
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were  of  the  highest  value  and  importance  to  him  and  his  brother 
monks. 

It  is  undisputed  (Ado  mentions  the  fact,  as  well  as  the  German 
chroniclers)  that  Charles  started  from  Geneva  and  reached  Susa, 
at  the  west  end  of  the  clusae  leading  to  the  Piedmontese  plain.  As 
far  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Montmelian  (a  fortress  built  on  a  great 
natural  mound)  his  route  past  Culoz  (where  the  valley  of  the 
Ehone  is  left)  and  the  Eoman  baths  of  Aix-les-Bains  would  be 
the  same  for  either  pass.  At  or  near  Montmelian  he  would  have 
had  to  decide  which  pass  he  would  choose.  If  he  selected  the 
Mont  Cenis  he  would  simply  follow  south-east  the  narrow  valley  of 
the  Arc  (or  the  Maurienne)  to  Lanslebourg,  at  the  north  foot  of  the 
pass.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  decided  for  the  Mont  Genevre  he 
would  go  south  down  the  broad  valley  of  the  Isere  (in  this  portion 
called  the  Graisivaudan)  to  Gratianopolis,  or  Grenoble,  a  Eoman 
city,  and  thence  make  his  way  to  Brigantio,  or  Brian9on,  at  the 
south-west  foot  of  the  Mont  Genevre,  by  one  of  two  routes  well 
known  to  the  Eomans,  the  shorter  passing  east  over  the  Col  du 
Lautaret  (6,808  feet),  while  the  longer  made  a  long  bend  to  the 
south-east  first  up  the  valley  of  the  Drac,  then  past  Vapincum 
(Gap)  to  the  Durance  valley,  which  would  then  be  mounted  north- 
east past  Eburodunum  (Embrun)  to  Brian9on.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  we  have  no  clue  to  Charles's  route  between  Geneva 
and  Susa,  save  the  statements  of  the  various  writers  as  to  which 
pass  he  crossed.  No  places  are  mentioned  as  having  been  visited 
on  the  way,  nor  have  any  charters,  granted  on  the  journey,  come 
down  to  us. 

A  minor  point  relating  to  Charles's  expedition  now  remains  to 
be  considered.  It  is  how  and  where  did  his  uncle  Bernard  effect 
a  junction  with  Charles's  army  ?  The  point  has  been  much 
obscured  by  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  modern  writers,  but 
— so  at  least  it  seems  to  me — is  easily  solved.  It  should  be  noted  in 
the  first  place  that  the  clusae,  or  narrow  gorges,  between  Susa  and 
the  Piedmontese  plain  were  not  unknown  to  the  Franks  before  773. 
Describing  the  expedition  of  Pippin  in  754,  the  continuator  of 
Fredegarius,  the  Vita  Stephani,  the  Annales  Laurissenses  maiores, 
and  the  Annales  Einhardi  all  mention  them  under  that  name,  as 
do  in  756  the  continuator  of  Fredegarius  and  the  Chronicon 
Moissiacense.  Now  as  Pippin  in  754  pretty  certainly,  and  in  756 
quite  certainly,  crossed  the  Mont  Cenis  to  Susa  it  is  clear  that  by 
that  route  his  army  could  only  reach  the  west  or  Susan  end  of  the 
clusae.  Next  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  the  writers  (consisting  of  all  the 
German  chroniclers  that  describe  Charles's  expedition  of  773)  who 
mention  the  fact  that  Bernard  led  a  part  of  the  Prankish  army  by 
a  route  different  from  that  followed  by  Charles  with  the  rest  of 
the  army,  make  Bernard  cross  the  Great  St.  Bernard.     He  would 
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thus  necessarily  pass  through  the  valley  of  Aosta,  and  then  would 
only  have  to  traverse  the  Piedmontese  plain  in  a  south-south-east 
direction  in  order  to  gain  the  east  or  Turin  end  of  the  clmae,  while 
Charles  (whether  he  crossed  the  Mont  Cenis  or  the  Mont  Genevre) 
could  not  help  arriving  at  the  west  or  Susan  end  of  the  same 
clusae.  It  would  thus  almost  seem  as  if  Charles  and  Bernard  had 
arranged  beforehand  (no  doubt  in  both  armies  there  were  veteran 
soldiers  who  knew  the  clusae  from  their  experiences  in  754  or  756, 
less  than  twenty  years  earlier)  to  get  the  Lombard  army  between 
them,  in  order  to  crush  it  with  the  greater  ease.  All  seems  thus 
quite  clear. 

But  the  expression  used  in  the  Annales  Laurissenses  maiores, 
et  tunc  ambo  exercitus  ad  clusas  se  coniungentes,  Desiderius  ipse 
ohviam  domni  Caroli  regis  vefiit,  has  puzzled  some  modern  German 
writers,^^  who  hold  that  the  word  ad  means  *  before '  the  clusae, 
and  therefore  that  Bernard  somehow  joined  Charles's  army  at  the 
west  entrance  of  the  clusae.  They  point  out  that  one  objection  to 
this  view  is  the  extreme  difficulty  of  getting  over  the  rugged 
mountain  chain  between  the  Great  St.  Bernard  and  the  south 
foot,  near  Susa,  of  the  Mont  Cenis.  This  objection  rests, 
however,  on  a  totally  erroneous  basis,  as  I  can  testify,  from  having 
repeatedly  walked  all  over  the  region  in  question.  Had  Bernard 
desired  to  join  Charles  above  the  clusae,  i.e.  at  the  south  foot  of  the 
Mont  Cenis,  he  could  easily  have  done  so  from  the  valley  of  Aosta, 
which  (this  is  undisputed)  he  had  reached  from  Geneva  by  way  of 
the  Great  St.  Bernard  (8,111  feet).  His  route,  which  never  even 
touches  the  eternal  snows,  so  feared  by  the  German  writers,  would 
from  Aosta  lie  over  the  Little  St.  Bernard  (7,179  feet,  now  traversed 
by  a  carriage  road)  to  Bourg  St.  Maurice  (generally  identified  with 
the  '  Bergintrum  '  of  the  Antonine  Itinerary  and  of  the  Peutinger 
Table) ,  in  the  upper  Isere  valley.  Turning  south  Bernard  would  then 
have  had  simply  to  follow  the  Isere  to  its  source,  and  then  to  cross 
the  Col  du  Mont  Iseran  (9,085  feet,  now  traversed  by  a  mule  track, 
and  certainly  passed  in  1689  by  Henri  Arnaud,  with  his  Walden- 
sians,  on  their  *  Glorieuse  Eentree  ')  to  the  head  of  the  Arc  valley 
or  Maurienne.  A  short  descent  down  the  last-named  valley  would 
have  brought  Bernard  to  Lanslebourg,  whence  he  would  have 
crossed  the  Mont  Cenis  to  Susa.  Thus  the  way  would  have  been 
easy  enough  (though  roundabout)  for  Bernard.  But  if  we  assume 
that  he  took  it,  why  did  he  first  make  the  great  detour  from 
Geneva  over  the  Great  St.  Bernard  ?  for  he  might  very  well 
have  kept  on  with  Charles  from  Geneva  to  near  Montmelian, 
and  then  turned  north  up  the  Isere  valley  in  order  to  gain  Lansle- 
bourg by  the  Col  du  Mont  Iseran   without  going  over  either  of 

"  See  the  summary  in  Abel'a  Karl  der   Grosse,  2nd  edition,  by  Simson,  i.  pp. 
142-3,  n.  2. 
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the  St.  Bernard  passes.  The  fact  that  Bernard  did  cross  the 
Great  St.  Bernard  seems  to  show  that  he  and  Charles  intended  to 
take  the  Lombards  between  two  fires,  Charles  reaching  the  upper  or 
west  end  of  the  clusae  and  Bernard  the  east  or  Piedmontese  end, 
and  that  they  had  no  idea  of  dividing  their  armies  at  Geneva  for 
reasons  of  practical  convenience,  simply  to  rejoin  each  other  at  or 
close  to  Susa. 

The  objection  of  these  writers  to  the  view  that  Bernard  did  join 
Charles  at  the  Susan  end  of  the  clmae  is  thus  just  as  groundless  as  is 
their  opinion  that  ad  must  mean  •  before  : '  it  really  signifies  simply 
*  at '  the  clmae.  The  Vita  Hadriani  says  that  ipse  per  inontem 
Cinisem  ad  eas  adpropinquavit  cltisas,  and  that  the  Lombards /oriiter 
in  ipsis  clusis  adsistebant,  while  Ado  remarks  that  Desiderius,  their 
king,  iuxta  clusas  exercitum  composuerat.  The  assumption  in  the 
Annales  Laurissenses  maiares  that  it  was  only  after  the  junction 
of  the  two  armies  that  the  Lombard  king  set  forth  to  encounter 
the  enemy  is  contradicted  implicitly  by  the  statement  in  the  Vita 
Hadriani  that  the  Lombards  had  erected  all  sorts  of  fortifica- 
tions, and  in  ipsis  clusis,  a  precaution  that  certainly  they  would 
not  have  waited  to  take  until  the  enemy  was  actually  upon 
them. 

There  is  one  more  detail  to  be  cleared  up :  Where  exactly  did 
Bernard  join  Charles '?  It  was  not  (I  have  tried  to  show)  at  the 
Susan  or  west  end  of  the  clusae,  but  where  precisely  was  the  point 
of  junction  ?  Now  the  continuator  of  Fredegarius  (cap.  121).  thus 
describes  Pippin's  attack  on  the  Lombards  in  756  : — 

Rex  Pippinus,  cum  exercitu  sue,  monte  Ciniso  transacto,  usque  ad 
clusas  ubi  Langobardi  eum  resistere  nitebantur,  perveniens,  et  statim 
Pranci,  solito  more,  ut  edocti  erant,  per  montes  et  rupes  erumpentes,  in 
regnum  Aistulfi  cum  multa  ira  et  f  orore  intrant. 

Perhaps  the  phrase  solito  more  refers  to  an  incident  in  the 
previous  campaign  of  754,  when  the  continuator  informs  us  that 
Pippin  sent  an  advance  party  across  the  Mont  Cenis  which  defeated 
the  Lombards,  apparently  to  the  west  of  Susa,  for  the  Vita 
Stephani,^^  after  describing  the  defeat  and  flight  of  the  Lombard 
king,  adds — 

Franci  introeuntes  cunctum  fossatum  Langobardorum  post  peractam 
caedem  abstulerunt,  spolia  multa  auferentes. 

But  Oelsner,^®  followed  by  Eichter,^"  is  of  opinion  that  in  756 
Pippin's  army  *  turned  '  the  clusae  and  so  took  the  Lombards, 
waiting  at  the  east  end  of  the  gorge,  in  the  rear.  The  only  objection 
to  this  view  is  that  the  advance  guard  is  said  to  have  crossed  the 

^  Cap.  35,  Duchesne's  edition  of  the  Liber  Pontificalis,  i.  450. 

**  Kdnig  Pippin,  i.  266.  "  Aniialen  der  deutschen  Geschichte,  u.  13. 
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Mont  Cenis,  and  not  merely  to  have  turned  the  clusae  ;  but  this 
difficulty  may  be  easily  met  by  supposing  that  the  advance  guard 
really  did  '  turn '  the  clusae  and  thus  opened  them  to  the  main 
army,  which  simply  then  had  to  force  their  way  through  them 
{introeuntes  cunctum  fossatum  Langohardorum) ,  as  in  754.  Both 
Oelsner  and  AbeP'  agree  that  in  773  Charles's  army  followed 
exactly  the  same  tactics  as  in  756 — that  is,  that  an  advance  party 
went  over  the  mountains  above  the  clusoe ;  in  this  way  it  took  the 
Lombards  in  the  rear,  and  (in  my  opinion)  also  effected  a  junction, 
at  the  east  end  of  the  clusae,  with  Bernard's  army.  Now  the  fact  of 
such  a  '  turning  '  (though  not  the  junction  with  Bernard's  army, 
which,  however,  seems  to  hang  together  with  it,  despite  the  absence 
of  any  express  statement  to  that  effect)  is  attested  by  two  of  our 
authorities.     The  Annales  Laurissenses  maiores  write — 

tunc  domnus  Carolus  rex  una  cum  Francis  castra  metatus  est  ad  easdem 
clusas  :  et  mittens  scaram  suam  per  montana,  hoc  sentiens  Desiderius 
clusas  relinquens,  domnus  Carolus  una  cum  Francis  .  .  .  clusas  apertas 
Italiam  introivit  ipse  et  omnes  fideles  sui. 

Here  the  distinction  between  the  advance  guard,  which  '  turned  ' 
the  clusae,  and  the  main  army,  which  went  through  the  clusas 
apertas  by  their  deed,  is  very  distinctly  marked.  So  also  the 
Chronicon  Moissiacense — 

Castra  metatus  est  itaque  praedictus  rex  Karolus  e  regione  clusarum 
et  valli  quod  Langobardi  defenderant.  Misit  autem  per  difficilem 
ascensum  mentis  legionem  ex  probatissimis  pugnatoribus  :  qui,  tran- 
censu  mentis,  Langobardos  cum  Desiderio  rege  eorum  et  Oggiero  in 
fugam  converterunt.  Karolus  vero  rex  cum  exercitu  suo,  per  apertas 
clusas  ...  in  Italiam  intravit.^^ 

The  Annales  Metteyises  give  a  slightly  different  version  : 

Misit  autem  per  difficilem  ascensum  mentis  legionem  ex  probatissimis 
propugnatoribus,  qui,  transcenso  monte,  Langobardos  ...  in  fugam 
converteriuat.^^ 

On  the  other  hand  the  Chronicon  Vedastinum^*  represents  the 
'  turning  '  as  quite  easy  : 

Desiderio  vero  frustra  clusas  muniente  et  magno  defendente  milite, 
probatissima  legio  per  facilem  montis  cursum  mittitur  a  rege.  Quos 
videntes  Langobardi  fugam  iniere. 

The  Novalesa  chronicler  ^^  tells  us  a  wonderful  story  about  a 
Lombard  who  offered  to  show  Charles  a  route  by  which  his  army 
could  *  turn  '  the  clusae.     But  the  topographical  details  given  by 

*'  i.  147.  *^  Montim.  Germ.  hist.  xiii.  29. 

'*  P.  60,  ed.  Simson.  ^*  Monimi.  Germ.  hist.  xiii.  705. 

'^  iii.  cap.  10-4,  apud  Monum,  Germ.  hist.  vii.  101,  or  Cipolla,  ii.  180. 
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the  chronicler  are  singularly-  precise  and  accurate,  so  that  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  quote  some  of  his  words  : 

qui  ioculator,  relinquens  omnia  itinera,  ducebat  regem  cum  suis  per  crepi- 
dinem  cuiusdam  mentis,  in  quo  usque  in  hodiernum  diem  Via  Francorum 
dicitur.  Cumque  de  praedicto  descendissent  monte  devenerunt  in  plani- 
tiem  vici,  cuius  nomen  erat  Gavensis,  ibique  se  adunantes  ^^  struebant 
aciem  contra  Desiderium.  Desiderius  vero  sperans  Karolum  ante  se  ad 
bellum,  Karolus  autem  a  dorsa  ipsorum  de  monte  descenso  festinabat. 
At  ubi  Desiderius  talia  comperit,  ascenso  equo,  Papiam  fugiit. 

Now  the  phrase  vici  cuius  nomen  erat  Gavensis  attracts  attention 
at  once  by  its  preciseness.  There  seems  little  doubt  that  the 
village  in  question  is  that  called  Giaveno  to-day,  which  is  situated 
on  a  high  plateau,  a  little  to  the  south-west  of  Avigliana,  and  so 
beyond  the  east  end  of  the  clusae.  Cipolla  ^"  quotes  a  local  writer, 
who  traces  Charles's  route  from  the  village  of  Yillar  Focchiardo 
(some  way  below  Susa,  in  the  valley  of  the  Dora  Riparia,  but  at  the 
west  end  of  the  clusae)  up  to  the  Bione  Pass,  and  thence  down  to 
a  spot  which,  says  the  local  writer,  is  called  Piano  dell'  Orso  by  the 
natives  to  this  day,  e  nelV  archivio  delta  Nocalesa  Via  Francorum,  and 
so  down  to  the  high  plateau  on  which  stands  Giaveno.^^  We  know 
from  various  of  our  authorities  that  the  Lombards  had  fortified  the 
clusae  themselves  (thus  the  Vita  Hadiiani  writes,  Langobardi 
fortiter  in  ipsis  clusis  adsistebant,  qnas  fabricis  et  diversis  maceriis 
cvHose  munire  visi  sunt),  while  Ado  of  Vienne  tells  us  that  the 
Lombard  king  iiixta  clusas  ipse  exercitum  composuerat,  sed  impetum 
Francoinim  sustinere  non  valens  Papiam  ipse  refugit.  The  Novalesa 
chronicler  tells  us  ^^  that  remains  of  the  Lombard  fortifica- 
tions in  the  clusae  were  still  to  be  seen  in  his  day — that  is,  in  the 
eleventh  century — usque  in  praesentem  diem  murium  fundamenta 
apparent :  quemadmodum  faciunt  de  monte  Porcariano  usque  ad 
vicum  Cabnum,  ubi  palatium  illis  diebus  ad  hoc  spectaculum  factum 
fuerat.  The  Monte  Pirchiriano  is  identified  by  Cipolla  ''°  with  the 
rocky  height  (dominating  >the  clusae)  on  which  stands  the  great 
Benedictine  abbey  of  St.  Michel  de  la  Cluse  (999-1622,  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  Rosminians).  This  crag  is  on  the  south  side  of 
the  clusae,  while  immediately  opposite  on  the  north  side  is  the 
village  of  Chiavrie  (the  Cabrium  of  the  chronicler)/^ 

These    precise    details    further    serve    to    confirm    our   high 

^^  Is  this  a  dim  allusion  to  the  joaction  with  Bernard's  army  ? 

"  i.  180-1. 

'*  This  route  can  be  easily  followed  on  the  large-scale  (1/100,000)  Italian  govern- 
ment map,  and,  in  its  outlines,  was  accepted  by  Oelsner,  p.  266,  note  1,  and  by  Abel, 
in  Simson's  edition,  i.  147,  both  works  having  been  published  long  before  CipoUa's, 
and  having  been  written  by  authors  who  had  not  the  advantage  of  local  knowledge. 

3"  iii.  cap.  9,  ad  fin.  "  ii.  175,  note. 

*'  Cipolla,  ii.  175-6,  notes,  gives  a  detailed  description  of  the  old  ruined 
fortifications,  which  is  based  on  his  own  personal  examination  of  the  remains. 
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opinion  of  the  Novalesa  chronicler  so  far  as  regards  topo- 
graphical details  (and  this  high  opinion  of  mine  is  the  raison 
d'etre  of  this  paper).  Another  local  touch  of  his  is  that  Charles  in 
person  followed  the  path  by  which  the  clusae  were  turned,  while 
the  other  authorities  tell  us  that  the  main  army  passed  through 
the  clusae.  May  not  this  detail  possibly,  like  the  phrase  ihique  se 
adunantes,  referring  to  what  took  place  after  the  clusae  were  turned, 
really  shadow  forth  Charles's  eagerness  to  meet  his  uncle,  Bernard, 
so  as  to  complete  the  defeat  of  the  Lombards,  as  planned  by  them 
at  Geneva  long  before  ?  In  any  case  it  is  noteworthy  that  the 
Novalesa  chronicler  (like  the  author  of  the  Vita  Hadriani)  never 
refers  to  Bernard,  by  name  or  otherwise,  though  all  our  other 
authorities,  save  the  Vita  Hadriani,  are  careful  to  do  so,  Ado  of 
Vienne  alone  omitting  Bernard's  name,  though  mentioning  the 
division  of  the  army  at  Geneva.  W.  A.  B.  Coolidge. 


An  Inedited  Charter  of  King  Henry  /,  June-July  i  loi. 

The  following  charter,  to  which  my  attention  was  drawn  by  my 
friend  the  Eev.  H.  E.  Salter,  is  preserved  among  the  muniments 
of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Lincoln,  and  is  thus  described  in  the 
Twelfth  Meport  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission  (part  ix. 
p.  554)  :— 

No.  4,     Henry  I.     Confirmation  of  the   rights  of  the  French   and 
English  in  Lincoln,  addressed  to  Bishop  Bloet  and  others.     {Imperfect.) 

The  parchment  is  very  small,  only  about  4  inches  by  1^,  and 
the  writing  is  carried  to  the  very  edge ;  but  except  for  the  last  word 
the  document  is  not  imperfect.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  original 
writ  issued  from  Henry's  chancery.  It  is  written  in  an  upright, 
rather  small  hand,  which  contrasts  somewhat  strongly  with  the 
usual  '  chancery  hand '  of  the  latter  part  of  his  reign.  The 
great  seal  is  missing,  but  its  former  presence  is  attested  by  the 
torn  edge  of  the  parchment  at  the  bottom  on  the  left  aide.  This 
show^s  that  the  writ  was  sealed  in  the  manner  usual  at  this  time 
— that  is,  the  seal  was  affixed  to  a  tongue  of  parchment  made  by 
running  a  cut  parallel  with  the  bottom  of  the  parchment  of  the 
writ  from  the  right  side  near  the  bottom  to  within  an  inch  or 
two  of  the  left  side.  The  weight  of  the  seal  in  this  and  numerous 
other  cases  has  torn  away  the  uncut  portion  by  which  the 
tongue  remained  attached  to  the  body  of  the  charter.  In 
this  case  the  tear  has  proceeded  from  the  end  of  the  cut  at  an 
upward  angle  to  the  left  side,  and  has  carried  off  the  commencement 
of  the  last  two  lines.  The  first  of  these  clearly  consisted  of  the 
word  archiepiscopo  in  an  abbreviated  form,  and  the  second,  occupying 
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originally  more  space,  was  the  name  of  the  place  whence  the 
charter  was  issued.  I  have  added  the  missing  word  in  the  former 
in  brackets  ;  the  latter  it  is  unfortunately  not  possible  to  restore 
without  another  copy  of  the  writ.  I  have  been  unable  to  find  an 
entry  of  it  in  the  splendid  cathedral  chartularies.  It  was,  no  doubt, 
intentionally  omitted,  for  it  has  no  particular  bearing  upon  the 
lands  and  privileges  of  the  bishop  and  dean  and  chapter.^ 

H.enricus  rex  Anglonim  B^oherto  lAncolieiisi  episcopo  &  Bianudpho 
Mischino  &  Osherto  nicecomiti  &  Picoto  fih'o  Colsuent,  ac  omnibus 
hominibus  francis  &  anglis  de  Lincolescira  ssdutem.  Sciatis  quod  ego 
uobts  cowcedo  tales  lagas  &  rectitudines  &  consuetudines,  quales  ego 
uobis  dedi  &  concessi,  quando  imprimis  coronam  recepi.  Quare  uolo  ut 
assecuretis  michi  sacramento  terrawi  mea[m]  Anglie,  ad  tenendum  & 
ad  defendendum  contra  omnes  homines  &  nominatim  contra  Rothertum 
comitem  Normannie  fratrem  meum  usque  ad  natale  domini ;  &  uobis 
predictis  precipio  ut  hanc  securitatem  recipiatis  de  meis  dominicis  homi- 
nibus francigenis  &  anglis,  &  barones  mei  faciant  uobis  habere  hanc 
eandem  securitatem  de  omnibus  suis  hominibus  sicut  michi  concesserunt. 
Testibus  Ansello  [archiepiscopo],  Rotberio  comite  de  Mellend  &  R.  filio 
Haimonis,  &  Undone  dapz/cro,  apwd  ... 

A  perusal  of  this  writ  will  show  that  the  description  of  it  given  in 
the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission  Report  is  very  misleading. 
It  is  not  *  a  confirmation  of  the  rights  of  the  French  and  English  in 
Lincoln,'  but  a  writ  addressed  in  the  usual  form  to  the  shire-moot.* 
This  ancient  popular  court  was,  from  the  nature  of  its  constitution, 
until  long  after  the  time  of  Henry  I  the  proper  place  for  the  making  of 
public  proclamations  by  the  sheriff.  In  later  times  the  king  issued 
important  documents  in  the  form  of  a  charter  or  of  letters  patent,^ 
which  bore  a  general  address,  in  the  charter,  to  all  his  '  archbishops, 
barons,  subjects,'  &c.,  or,  in  the  latter  case,  '  all  to  whom  these 
letters  shall  come.'  Although  the  compellation  of  the  charter, 
which  had  become  firmly  established  by  the  reign  of  Henry  II, 
was  used  (with  various  modifications)  by  Henry  I  side  by  side  with 
the  writ-charter  addressed  to  the  shu'e-moot,  it  is  clear  that  the 
latter  was  the  form  used  by  him  when  he  wished  to  make  any 
solemn  announcement  to  his  people.  Thus  his  important  *  corona- 
tion charter '   was  promulgated  by  writs  addressed  to  the  shire- 

'  The  transcript  of  the  charter  is  due  to  Mr.  Salter,  but  I  have  since  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  the  original  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  Kev.  Canon 
Crowfoot,  subdean  of  Lincoln. 

-  This  may  be  readily  seen  from  the  Abingdon  chartulary,  ii.  1,  26,  51,  52,  62, 
64,  66,  where  writs,  mostly  of  Henry  I,  similarly  addressed,  are  described  as  being 
directed  ad  comitatum  Bercliesire,  Oxenefordscirae,  etc. 

*  They  were,  however,  still  proclaimed  in  the  shire-moot,  although  proclamation 
in  cities,  boroughs,  and  market  towns  was  also  ordered.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
Henry  Ill's  English  letters  announcing  his  adhesion  to  the  Provisions  of  Oxford 
in  1258  were  addressed  to  the  shire-moots  in  the  form  of  letters  close  and  not  in  the 
form  of  a  charter  or  of  letters  patent. 
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moots/  and  not,  like  its  descendant  Magna  Carta,  in  the  form  of  a 
charter.  His  ordinances  of  the  coinage  *  and  of  the  hundred  *^  were 
also  issued  in  this  form.  As  the  contents  of  the  writ  discovered 
by  Mr.  Salter  have  no  special  relation  to  Lincolnshire,  but  are  of 
national  inportance,  we  may  safety  conclude  that  the  writ  was  sent 
to  every  county  in  the  kingdom. 

It  is  an  important  addition  to  the  scanty  documentary  evidence 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  That  it  was  the  support  of  the  English 
that  enabled  him  to  retain  the  crown  seized  by  him  has  long  been 
recognised.  His  position  was  for  some  time  after  his  hasty 
coronation  at  London,  on  5  August  1100,  rendered  precarious  by 
the  surly  acquiescence  or  scarcely  veiled  dissent  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  Norman  party,  while  the  liberties  and  good  government 
promised  by  him  in  his  coronation  charter  had,  owing  to  a  widely 
spread  disbelief  in  his  sincerity,  failed  to  secure  for  him  sufficient 
support  to  make  his  position  secure  against  the  threatened  invasion 
of  his  elder  brother,  Eobert.  In  this  charter  we  find  him  renewing 
the  grants  made  by  him  quando  imprimis  coronam  recepi. 
Here  the  adverb  shows  that  there  was  some  lapse  of  time  between 
the  date  of  his  coronation  and  the  issue  of  this  charter.  It  seems, 
less  clearly,  to  imply  a  second  coronation  or  wearing  of  the  crown. 
There  is  possibly  a  reference  to  the  coronation  of  Queen  Matilda 
on  11  November  1100,  when  the  king  would  doubtless  wear  his 
crown,  or  to  some  other  '  wearing  of  the  crown '  at  Christmas  or 
Easter,  an  Anglo-Norman  custom  that  made  so  great  an  impression 
upon  Geojffrey  of  Monmouth  that  he  ascribes  it  to  Uther  Pendragon.^ 
Bishop  Stubbs  long  ago  suspected  that  Henry's  coronation  charter 
was  *  probably  reissued  from  time  to  time  as  he  found  it  necessary 
to  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  his  people  against  their  common 
enemies,'  ^  so  that  the  reaffirmation  of  the  grant  in  the  Lincoln 
charter  does  not  in  itself  enable  us  to  fix  the  date  of  the  issue  of 
the  latter. 

The  extreme  dates  are  obviously  afforded  by  Henry's  coronation, 
5  August  1100,  and  the  capture  of  Robert  at  Tinchebrai  on 
28  September  1106.  It  is  later  than  Anselm's  return  from  his 
voluntary  exile  on  23  September  1100.^  The  date  is  further  limited 
by  the  occurrence  of  Robert  Fitz  Hamon  as  a  witness,  for  he  was 
taken   prisoner   at    Sicqueville-en-Bessin   in   the  spring  of   1105, 

*  Liebermann,  Die  Gesetze  der  Angelsachsen,  i.  521,  and  in  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Historical  Society,  N.S.,  vi  ii.  40.  Eadmer,  Hist.  Novorum  in  Anglia,  lib.  iii. 
p.  119,  referring  to  these  wiits,  says  that  the  king  ordered  the  promises  made  at  his 
coronation  sub  nioniniento  litterarum  sigilli  sui  testimonio  roboratarum  per  totum 
regnum  divulgatum  iri. 

*  Liebermann,  Oesetze,  i.  523. 

«  Ibid.  i.  524 ;  Stubbs,  Select  Charters,  ed.  8,  p.  104 ;  Twelfth  Report  of  the 
Historical  Mantiscripts  Codhu.  app.  ix.  p.  119. 

'  Historia  Britonum,  viii,  19  ;  cf.  ix.  8.  "  Select  Charters,  p.  99. 

»  Eadmer,  p.  119. 
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where  he  received  such  injuries  that  he  lost  his  reason. ^°  His  pre- 
sence among  the  witnesses  proves  that  the  charter  has  no  connexion 
with  Duke  Eobert's  visit  to  Henry  in  England  in  1106,  when  the 
brothers  parted  in  enmity.'^  The  previous  visit  in  1103  ^"^  was  not  a 
warlike  one,  and  there  is  nothing  recorded  between  this  date  and 
1106  calling  for  any  special  precautions  on  Henry's  part  against 
an  attack  on  England  by  Eobert.  The  charter  is,  therefore,  earlier 
than  1103.  It  must  be  also  prior  to  the  peace  made  between  the 
two  brothers  after  Eobert's  arrival  at  Portsmouth  on  20  July 
1101,'^  when  his  expedition  to  invade  England  ended  lamely  in  a 
surrender  of  his  claims  to  Henry.  The  failure  of  this  attempt  at 
invasion  was  due  to  the  overwhelming  forces  that  Henry  was  able 
to  assemble,  thanks  to  the  support  of  the  English.  We  can  hardly 
be  wrong  in  concluding  that  this  charter  was  one  of  the  means  by 
which  Henry  succeeded  in  obtaining  this  decisive  support. 

It  is,  I  think,  possible  to  ascertain  more  exactly  the  date  of  the 
issue.  Eadmer,  who  from  his  intimate  connexion  with  Anselm 
was  in  a  singularly  favourable  position  for  observing  the  events  of 
1100  and  1101,  in  which  Anselm  played  so  great  a  part,  has 
supplied  us  with  a  narrative  ^^  into  which  the  writ  fits  in  a  way 
that  cannot  be  the  result  of  accident.  He  records  the  hurrying  on 
of  Henry's  coronation,  owing  to  the  news  that  Eobert  had  left 
Apuha  on  his  homeward  journey  to  Normandy,  the  insecurity  of 
Henry's  hold  on  the  crown,  and  the  invitation  by  the  Norman 
malcontents  of  Eobert  to  invade  England,  and  the  strenuous  and 
successful  efforts  of  Anselm  to  secure  for  Henry  those  who  were 
wavering.  At  Whitsuntide  (9  June)  1101  the  court  was  thrown 
into  excitement  by  rumours  of  Eobert's  projected  invasion.  The 
king  feared  that  his  leading  barons  would  desert  him,  while  they 
anticipated  that  he  would,  if  secured  in  possession  of  the  crown,  punish 
them  under  the  guise  of  law.  It  was  agreed  that  assurances  should 
be  given  on  each  side.^*  Eadmer  then  states  that  when  the  question 
of  swearing  faith  to  the  king  arose  the  nobility  of  the  realm,  with 
multitudes  of  the  people,  appointed  Anselm  as  mediator  between 
them  and  the  king  to  receive  from  him  a  formal  undertaking  to 

'»  Ordericus  Vitalis,  ed.  Le  Prevost,  iv.  pp.  203-4,  219  ;  W.  Malmesbury,  Gesta 
Reguin,  §  398,  p.  475 ;  Wace,  Roman  de  Ron,  11125  sqq.  He  survived  until  1107 
(Annahs  Radingenses,  in  Liebermann,  Ungedruckte  Anglo- Normannische  Geschichts- 
quellen,  p.  10). 

"  Florence  of  Worcester,  ii.  54 ;  O.E.  Chron.  MS.  E. 

>2  Florence  of  Worcester,  ii.  52  ;  O.E.  Chron.  MS.  E  ;  Ord.  Vit.  iv.  p.  162.  Ansel 
was  out  of  England  the  greater  part  of  this  yeai',  leaving  in  April  on  his  journe 
to  Eome  (Eadmer,  p.  149  ;  Florence,  p.  52). 

"  O.E.  Chron.  MS.  E.  '*  Hist.  Nov.  p.  126  sqq. 

'*  '  Kex  igitur  principes  et  principes  regem  suspectum  habentes,  ille  scilicet  istos 
ne  a  se  instabili,  ut  fit,  fide  dissilirent,  et  isti  ilium  formidando  ne  undique  pace 
potitus  in  se  legibus  etferatis  desaeviret ;  actum  ex  consulto  est,  ut  certitudo  talis  hinc 
inde  fieret,  quae  utrinque  quod  verebatur  excluderet.' 
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govern  throughout  his  life  with  just  laws.  After  this  the  king 
received  such  support  that  he  was  able  to  gather  an  army  so 
formidable  as  to  render  Eobert's  undertaking  hopeless,  despite 
the  desertion  of  the  maiores  regni.  It  was  doubtlessly  in  furtherance 
of  this  agreement  between  the  king  and  the  barons  that  this  writ 
was  issued,  for  by  it  the  shire-moot  is  ordered  to  take  oath  (assecurare 
Sacramento)  to  defend  the  realm  against  Robert,  and  the  dignitaries 
mentioned  by  name  (this  is  clearly  the  meaning  of  vobis  predictis)  are 
directed  to  receive  this  security  from  the  king's  demesne  tenants 
(homines),  and  are  informed  that  his  barons  will  cause  them  to 
receive  the  like  from  all  their  men,  as  the  barons  had  granted  to  him. 
This  grant  is  not  recorded  elsewhere,  but  it  is  a  natural  comple- 
ment of  their  assurances  to  the  king  recorded  by  Eadmer.  The 
charter  supports  the  accuracy  of  this  writer's  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  we  can  on  the  strength  of  this  agreement  assign  it 
to  some  date  between  9  June  and  20  July  1101,  probably  to  the 
end  of  June  or  the  beginning  of  July,  for  the  great  army  assembled 
by  Henry  in  consequence  of  this  agreement  had  gathered  long 
enough  before  1  August  to  convince  Robert  of  the  futility  of  his 
attack,  and  also  long  enough  for  symptoms  of  disloyalty  caused  by 
the  treachery  of  some  of  the  barons  to  develope  and  for  Anselm  by 
an  address  to  the  army  to  allay  them. 

With  this  ascription  the  names  of  the  persons  to  whom  the 
charter  is  addressed  and  of  the  witnesses  agree,  although  they  do 
not  restrict  the  date  to  this  time.  Osbert,  the  sheriff  of  Lincoln,  is 
known  to  have  filled  that  office  in  the  reign  of  WiUiam  II  and  in 
the  early  years  of  Henry  I.^^  Picot,  son  of  Colswain,  was  a  promi- 
nent Lincolnshire  landowner  of  the  time.^^  The  three  lay  witnesses 
were  Henry's  staunchest  supporters  and  personal  friends.  Anselm 
(whose  name  is  written  Ansello  by  what  is  probably  a  clerical  error) 
rendered  even  greater  services  to  Henry  at  this  critical  time,  and 
he  fitly  witnesses  the  writ  for  perfecting  the  arrangements  in  which 
he  had  played  so  large  a  part.  W.  H.  Stevenson. 


T/ie  Flemings  in  Eastern  England  in  the 
Reign  of  Henry  II. 

The  question  of  the  immigration  of  Flemings  into  England  during 
the  twelfth  century,  whether  as  mercenary  soldiers  or  settlers,  or 
indeed  in  both  capacities,  is  one  of  great  interest  and  importance. 

'•  Bound,  Awiient  Charters,  p.  2.  He  is  the  sheriff  of  Lincoln  to  whom  is 
addressed  a  writ  of  Henry  I,  dated  at  Winchester,  31  July  1100,  concerning  the 
grant  of  Nettleham  to  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  which  is  copied  into  the  early  thirteenth- 
century  Registrum  Antiquissimum,  to.  8  d,  at  Lincoln,  and  which  was  confirmed  by 
an  inspeximus  of  Edward  I  on  6  February  1284,  also  preserved  at  Lincoln. 

"  Bound,  Feudal  England,  p.  158. 
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Dr.  Cunningham  ^  brings  some  good  evidence  to  show  that  (1) 
Flemish  immigration  into  England  was  common  before  the  time 
of  Henry  II,  (2)  that  this  included  settlers  of  an  industrial  character 
as  well  as  mercenary  soldiers,  and  (3)  that  these  mercenaries  were 
capable  of  being  converted  into  peaceful  artisans.  He  then  quotes 
a  passage  from  William  of  Newburgh  to  the  effect  that  on  the 
accession  of  Henry  II  the  mercenaries  passed  away  from  England 
like  a  dream,  and  adds — 

Still  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  edict  extended  to  all 
Flemings,  but  only  to  the  military  adventurers  who  would  not  betake  them- 
selves to  honest  labour.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  there  was  a 
constant  stream  of  immigration,  which  began  at  the  Conquest  and  con- 
tinued during  the  twelfth  century.'- 

Dr.  Cunningham  points  out  that  Flemish  mercenaries  were 
freely  used  during  the  civil  war  of  1173-4,  and  he  then  proceeds 
to  argue  that  the  industrial  development  of  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries  in  general  and  the  character  of  the  gilds  in 
particular  are  best  explained  if  we  suppose  '  that  the  weavers'  gilds 
were  the  political  organisation  of  aliens,  who  were  neither  deported 
from  England  by  Henry  I  nor  expelled  by  Henr}^  II,  though  they 
were  not  at  once  absorbed  into  the  life  of  the  towns  where  they 
lived.'  2 

Dr.  Cunningham  has  made  a  very  strong  case,  but  there  is  still 
a  lack  of  direct  evidence  showing  (1)  that  in  the  second  half  of  the 
twelfth  century  Flemings  other  than  mercenaries  came  to  Eng- 
land and  (2)  that  any  of  those  who  came  to  fight  remained  to  weave. 
Fortunately,  as  it  happens,  evidence  pointing  in  this  direction  has 
come  to  light  in  certain  entries  in  the  recently  published  pipe  rolls 
for  the  twenty-second  and  twenty-third  years  of  Henry  II,  which 
tend  to  support  Dr.  Cunningham's  hypothesis.  In  the  Yorkshire 
accounts,  in  the  twenty-second  year,  we  read — 

Hakun  de  Scardeburc  redd.  comp.  de  .xvi.  m  pro  lana  Flandr[ensium] 
quam  habuit  et  de  .viii.  m  pro  misericordia. 

Haldenus  propositus  redd.  comp.  de  .xi.  I.  de  misericordia  pro  eadem 
lana, 

and  three  other  men  are  amerced  for  the  same  cause.^  Now  follow 
other  instructive  entries  : 

Mm'  debet  dimidiam  marcam  de  misericordia  pro  catallis  Flan- 
drfensium]. 

'  Growth  of  English  Industry  and  Commerce,  Cambridge,  4th  edition,  1905,  i. 
App.  E.  His  views  on  the  question  were  criticised  by  Professor  Ashley  in  the  Political 
Science  Quarterly,  vi.  155  ;  but  Dr.  Cunningham,  having  gone  over  the  subject  again, 
has  found  no  reason  for  altering  his  opinion. 

«  IMd.  pp.  648-9.  '  Op.  cit.  p.  655. 

*  The  Great  Boll  of  the  Pipe  for  the  Twenty-second  Year  of  King  Henry  II  (Pipe 
KoU  Society,  1904),  p.  104. 
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Robertus  le  Brun  redd.  comp.  de  .v.  w'  quia  communicauit  Flan- 
dr[ensibus]  [cum  inimicis  Regis  in  the  Chancellor's  Roll]. 

Gerardus  filius  Leofwini  redd.  comp.  de  .c.  et  .xliii.  I  et  .xiii.  s.  et  .iiii.  d. 
pro  catallis  Flandr[ensium]  que  recepit.'' 

In  Northampton  in  the  same  year  a  certain  Hugh  '  Cordewaner ' 
owes  three  shillings  and  four  pence  quos  habuit  de  catallis  Flandrlen- 
siurn],*^  and  in  Suffolk  the  sheriff  accounts  for  a  sum  of  money  de 
catallis  Flandrensium  venditisJ  Finally  a  very  interesting  item 
occurs  in  the  Kentish  account  of  this  year : 

Ricardus  Corbeille  monetarius  redd.  comp.  de  .xx.  w.  de  catallis  Flan- 
drensium et  mercatorium  forensium.* 

In  the  eastern  counties,  then,  in  the  year  1175-6  men  were  in 
commercial  intercourse  with  the  Flemings,  for  whom  wool  must 
have  been  collected  and  from  whom  other  commodities  appear  to 
have  been  received.  Now  the  question  arises,  were  these  Flemings 
actually  in  England,  or  were  the  transactions  which  are  recorded  in 
the  pipe  roll  carried  on  by  correspondence  ?  The  Kentish  entry 
quoted  above  suggests  that  they  were  actually  present,  but  there  is 
further  evidence,  this  time  from  Lincolnshire : 

Idem  vicecomes  debet  .xvi.  I.  pro  Estresiis  qui  habuerunt  catalla  Flan- 
drensium et  voluerunt  ire  in  Flandriam.^ 

Who  these  Estresii  may  have  been  is  not  apparent,  but  it  cer- 
tainly looks  as  though  they  were  the  agents  and  probably  the 
fellow  countrymen  of  the  Flemings  who  were  dealing  with  England 
at  the  time. 

That  Flemish  mercenaries  abounded  in  England  during  the 
civil  war  is  known  from  other  sources.  These  men  were  intro- 
duced from  four  different  quarters.  In  the  first  place  William  the 
Lion  seems  to  have  employed  them  regularly  in  his  campaigns,  and 
there  were  Flemings  with  him  when  he  was  captured  at  Alnwick 
in  1174.^"  Then  Robert  of  Leicester  had  introduced  a  body  of 
mercenaries  into  Suffolk  in  the  autumn  of  1173.^'^  In  the  following 
spring  Hugh  Bigod,  earl  of  Norfolk,  received  a  body  of  upwards  of 
300  men  from  the  count  of  Flanders. ^'^  Finally  the  bishop  of 
Durham,  who  was  in  the  thick  of  these  intrigues,  procured  a  foreign 
contingent,  composed  of  forty  French  knights  and  500  Flemings, 

5  Pipe  Boll,  22  Henry  II,  pp.  105-6. 

«  Ibid.  p.  50.  '  Ibid.  p.  69.  »  Fbid.  p.  209. 

9  Ibid.  p.  82.  The  entry  is  repeated,  without  the  last  five  words,  in  the  roll  of  the 
next  year,  p.  108. 

"*  Jordan  Fantosme,  Chronique,  ed.  Howlett,  K.S.  lines  530,  1725-30 ;  Gesta 
Henrici  Secundi,  ed.  Stubbs,  E.S.  i.  67 ;   Hoveden,  Chronica,  ed,  Stubbs,  E.S.  ii.  63. 

•'  R.  de  Diceto,  ed.  Stubbs,  R.S.  i.  377.  Sir  James  Ramsay,  Angevin  Empire, 
174,  n.  1,  shows  reasons  for  considerably  reducing  the  3,000  troops  allotted  to  Earl 
Robert  by  Ealf  de  Diceto  and  accepted  by  Dr.  Cunningham. 

•2  R.  de  Diceto,  i.  381 ;  Gesta,  i.  68. 
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which,  under  the  command  of  the  bishop's  nephew,  Hugh  of 
Bar,  landed  at  Hartlepool  on  13  July  1174,  the  day  on  which  the 
Scottish  king  was  captured  at  Alnwick.'^  Now  we  can  to  a  certain 
extent  account  for  the  subsequent  proceedings  of  all  these  Flemings. 
Kobert  of  Leicester's  men  were  defeated  at  Fornham  by  the  royal 
army  in  November  1173.'"*  Sir  James  Ramsay  supposed  that  *  the 
earl's  rather  motley  force  was  dispersed  at  a  blow,  some  killed,  some 
drowned,  some  taken  prisoners.'  '^  But  there  is  evidence  which 
suggests  that  some  escaped  to  Leicester  Castle,  where  they  remained 
until  that  stronghold  fell  into  the  king's  hands  and  was  destroyed, 
for  it  is  recorded  in  the  pipe  roll  of  the  22nd  year — 

Idem  vicecomes  debet  .xxii.  L  de  weida  Flandrensium  qui  fugitiui 
sunt  at  fuerunt  in  castello  de  Legercestr*,^* 

and  the  same  entry  is  repeated  in  the  following  year.'" 

It  seems  likely  that  the  Flemings  in  the  employ  of  the  Scottish 
king  disappeared  from  England  altogether,  for  apparently  such  of 
his  followers  as  were  not  killed  or  taken  prisoners  with  him  fled 
northward  at  once.'*^  Shortly  after  this  the  earl  of  Norfolk 
made  his  submission  and  obtained  leave  to  send  his  foreign  troops 
back  to  the  continent  in  peace.'^  It  is  probable  that  they  all 
eventually  returned  to  their  native  land,  for  although  there  are  traces 
of  Flemings  in  East  Anglia  in  the  roll  of  22  Hen.  II  '^"-^  none  are  to 
be  found  in  the  following  year. 

Concerning  the  men  whom  the  bishop  of  Durham  had  brought 
over,  the  Gesta  Henrici  records — 

Et  cum  hoc  nunciatum  asset  praedicto  episcopo,  et  scirat  quod  rex 
Scotiae  caperetur,  noluit  illos  quingentos  Flandrenses  diutius  retinere, 
sad  datis  eis  libarationibus  et  donis  suis  xl.  diarum,  parmisit  illos  clam 
rapatriare.^^ 

That  is  to  say,  he  allowed  them  to  return  as  best  they  might.  The 
bishop  in  short  washed  his  hands  of  them,  and  this  is  the  more 
evident  from  the  fact  that  he  retained  his  nephew  and  the  French 
knights  and  secured  special  terms  for  them  when  he  made  his  sub- 
mission at  the  end  of  the  month.-^  Now  in  view  of  the  probability 
that  the  earl  of  Norfolk's  men,  for  whom  special  terms  were  made, 
had  not  completely  disappeared  from  East  Anglia  two  years  after 

'^  Gesta  Henrici  Secundi,  i.  67. 

'*  Diceto,  i.  378.     For  the  date  see  Eamsay,  op.  cit.  174,  n.  1. 

'*  Angevin  Empire,  p.  173  ;  this  is  a  translation  of  Diceto's  phrase. 

'«  Pipe  Roll,  22  Hen.\II,  p.  184.  "  Ibid.  23  Hen.  11,  p.  29. 

'«  Fantosme,  lines  1802-4,  1814-6,  1842-53. 

'»  Gesta,  i.  73  ;  R.  de  Diceto,  pp.  384-5.  ^o  pj^  ^^^^^  22  Hen.  II,  p.  69. 

-'  Gesta,  i.  67.  Hoveden,  ii.  63,  merely  writes  this  out  with  a  few  trifling  verbal 
changes. 

^•^  Gesta,  i.  73.  Miss  Norgate,  however,  assumes  that  the  Flemings  were  sent  away 
(presumably  to  Flanders)  as  soon  as  they  had  been  paid  (England  under  tlie  Angevin 
Kings,  ii.  162). 
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their  official  departure  we  shall  not  think  it  likely  that  these  500 
Flemings  whom  Hugh  of  Durham  had  turned  adrift  in  northern 
England  would  immediately  have  returned  to  their  native  land. 
Here,  if  anywhere,  are  men  who  might  be  recalled  a  castris  ad 
aratra,  a  tentoriis  ad  ergasteria.'^  It  is  scarcely  unjustifiable,  there- 
fore, to  connect  these  men  with  the  traces  of  Flemings  in  York  and 
Lincoln  which  we  have  discovered  in  the  pipe  rolls.  The  connexion 
is  made  the  more  natural  and  easy  if  we  suppose,  as  we  have  seen 
reason  for  supposing,  that  the  men  of  these  counties  were  already 
engaged  in  commercial  relations  with  Flemings  who  were  either 
themselves  present  in  England  or  were  represented  there  by  their 
fellow  countrymen.  Gaillaed  Thomas  Lapsley. 


Ithake  under  the  Franks. 


1 


In  works  descriptive  of  Greece  it  is  customary  to  find  the  state- 
ment that  the  island  of  Odysseus  was  *  completely  forgotten  in  the 
middle  ages,'  and  even  so  learned  a  medieval  scholar  as  the  late 
Antonios  Meliarakes,  whose  recent  loss  is  a  severe  blow  to  Greek 
historical  geography,  asserts  this  proposition  in  his  admirable 
political  and  geographical  work  on  the  prefecture  of  Cephalonia.^ 
But  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  allusions  to  Ithake  during 
the  Frankish  period,  and  it  is  possible,  at  least  in  outline,  to 
make  out  the  fortunes  of  the  famous  island  under  its  western 
lords. 

The  usual  name  for  Ithake  in  Italian  documents  is  Val  di  Com- 
pare, the  earliest  use  of  which,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  occurs  in 
the  Genoese  historian  Caffaro's  Liberatio  Orientis,  written  in  the 
first  half  of  the  twelfth  century.^  According  .to  K.  Bergotes  of 
Cephalonia  this  name  was  given  to  the  island  by  an  Italian 
captain,  who  was  driven  to  anchor  there  one  stormy  night. 
Seeing  a  light  shining  through  the  darkness,  he  landed,  and 
found  that  it  proceeded  from  a  hut  in  which  a  child  had  lately 
been  born.  At  the  request  of  the  parents  he  accepted  the  office 
of  godfather,  or  Kovfjuirdpos  at  the  child's  christening,  and  named 
the  valley  where  the  hut  lay  Val  di  Compare,  to  commemorate  the 
event.  Whether  this  derivation  be  correct  or  not,  the  name  stuck 
to  the  island  for  several  centuries,  though  we  shall  also  find  the 
classical  Ithake  still  surviving  contemporaneously  with  it.  The 
neighbouring  islands  of  Zante  and  Cephalonia  were  severed  from 
the  Byzantine  empire  in  1185,  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Greece 

'^  E.  de  Diceto,  i.  297,  cited  by  Cunningham,  op.  cit.  pp.  648-9. 
'  rfa)ypa<t>ia  rod  vofiov  Kt^dKKiivias,  pp.  153,  190. 
^  Pertz,  Mcmumenta  Germaniae  historica,  xviii.  46. 
VOL.  XXI. — NO.  LXXXIII.  L  L 
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by  the  Normans  of  Sicily,  and  were  occupied  by  their  admiral, 
Margaritone  of  Brindisi.  Ithake  is  not  specially  mentioned  as 
included  among  his  conquests,  but  its  connexion  with  the  other 
two  islands  under  the  rule  of  his  immediate  successors  makes  it 
very  probable.  Six  years  later,  in  the  graphic  account  of  Greece 
as  it  was  in  1191,  ascribed  to  Benedict  of  Peterborough,  Fale 
(Valle)  de  Compar  is  said  to  have  had  a  specially  evil  reputation 
for  piracy,  and  the  channel  between  it  and  Cephalonia  is  described 
as  a  favourite  lair  of  those  robbers.^  After  Margaritone's  death 
he  was  succeeded  by  a  Count  Maio,  or  Matthew,  a  member  of  the 
great  Koman  family  of  Orsini,  who  seems  to  have  been  born  in 
Apulia — according  to  one  account  he  came  from  Monopoli — and 
who  at  the  time  of  the  fourth  crusade  was  lord  of  Cephalonia, 
Zante,  and  Theachi,  el  qual  es  clamado  agora  Vol  de  Compare,^ 
under  the  suzerainty  of  the  king  of  Sicily.  Although  the  two 
larger  of  those  islands  had  fallen  to  the  share  of  Venice  by  the 
partition  treaty  he  and  his  descendants  continued  in  possession 
of  them  and  of  Ithake,  though  he  thought  it  wise,  in  1209,  to 
acknowledge  the  overlordship  of  the  republic.  A  Venetian  docu- 
ment of  1320,  alluding  to  this  transaction,  specially  mentions 
Val  di  Compare  as  one  of  the  islands,  for  which  he  then  did 
homage.^  In  1236  the  count  recognised  as  his  suzerain  Prince 
Geoffrey  II  of  Achaia,  and  he  and  his  successors  were  henceforth 
reckoned  among  the  twelve  peers  of  that  principality,  in  whose 
history  they  played  an  important  part.^ 

The  next  mention  of  Ithake  occurs  in  a  Greek  document  of 
1264,  in  which  Count  Matthew's  son  and  successor,  *  the  most  high 
and  mighty  Eichard,  palatine  count  and  lord  of  Cephalonia, 
Zakynthos,  and  Ithake,'  confirms  the  possessions  of  the  Latin 
bishopric  of  Cephalonia.'  Here  Ithake  is  called  by  its  classical 
name,  which  was  pot  confined  to  Greeks,  for  we  find  it  used  in  a 
Venetian  document  of  1278,  where  the  island  is  again  mentioned 
as  the  scene  of  piracies.^  Later  on,  in  1294,  a  document  in  the 
Angevin  archives  at  Naples  mentions  the  promise  of  Count  Eichard 
to  bestow  *  the  castle  of  Koronos ' — a  name  still  given  to  part 
of  the  island  of  Cephalonia — *  or  the  island  of  Ithake '  {sive  vellent 
castrum  Corony  de  dominio  silo,  sive  vellent  insulam  Ythace)  upon 
his  son  John  I,  on  the  occasion  of  the  latter's  marriage  with  the 

*  Oesta  Regis  Ricardi,  Bolls  Series,  ii.  197-200,  203-5. 

*  Libro  de   los  fecJios   (Aragonese  version  of  '  The   Chronicle  of  the   Morea '), 
pp.  53-4. 

*  A.  Dandolo  apud  Muratori,  Rer.  Ital.  Scriptt.  xii.  336 ;  Misti,  vi.  fol.  17,  quoted 
in  Archivio  Veneto,  xx.  93. 

*  Albericus  Trium  Fontium,  ii.  558. 

'  Miklosich  und  Miiller,  Acta  et  Diplomata  Graeca  Medii  Aevi,  v.  44. 

*  Tafel  und  Thomas,  Fontes  Rerum  Anstriacarum,  Abt.  ii.  B.  xiv.  p.  215. 
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daughter  of  Nikephoros  I,  despot  of  Epiros.^  Eichard,  in  spite 
of  the  repeated  remonstrances  of  Charles  II  of  Naples,  who,  in 
virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Viterbo,  was  suzerain  of  Achaia,  and  accord- 
ingly of  Cephalonia,  failed  to  carry  out  this  promise.  We  next 
hear  of  Val  di  Compare  in  the  above  mentioned  Venetian  document 
of  1320,  in  which  Count  John  I's  son,  Nicholas,  who  had  two  years 
earlier  murdered  his  nephew,  the  last  despot  of  Bpiros  of  the 
house  of  the  Angeloi,  and  had  made  himself  despot,  is  reminded 
that  his  ancestor  Matthew  had  done  homage,  as  he  was  now 
oifering  to  do,  for  the  three  islands  of  Cephalonia,  Zante,  and 
Val  di  Compare  to  the  Venetian  republic. 

Although  not  mentioned  by  name  Ithake  doubtless  followed 
the  fortunes  of  Cephalonia  and  Zante  when  those  islands  were 
conquered  from  the  Orsini  by  John  of  Gravina,  prince  of  Achaia, 
in  1324.  The  *  county  of  Cephalonia,'  of  which  the  island  of 
Odysseus  had  long  formed  a  part,  was  thus  under  the  dirept 
authority  of  the  Angevins,  and  was  transferred  by  John  of  Gravina, 
together  with  the  principality  of  Achaia,  to  Kobert  of  Taranto  in 
1333,  after  which  date  the  same  Angevin  officials  held  office  in 
both  Achaia  and  the  insular  county  till  Eobert  bestowed  the  latter 
in  1357  upon  his  friend  Leonardo  Tocco,  a  Neapolitan  courtier, 
whose  family  came  from  Benevento.  In  an  ecclesiastical  docu- 
ment ^^  of  1389  the  Greek  bishop  of  Methone,  writing  about  the 
archbishopric  of  Levkas,  mentions  *  the  duchess  Franka  (Fran- 
eesca),  lady  of  Levkas,  Ithake,  Zante,  and  Cephalonia,'  the  allusion 
being  to  the  daughter  of  Nerio  I  Acciajuoli  of  Athens,  who  had  in 
the  previous  year  married  Carlo  I  Tocco,  count  of  Cephalonia  and 
duke  of  Levkadia.  A  little  earlier,  in  a  Piedmontese  document  ^^ 
of  1387,  we  find  Amadeo  of  Savoy,  one  of  the  claimants  to  the 
principality  of  Achaia,  rewarding  the  zeal  of  one  of  his  Greek  sup- 
porters, Joannes  Laskaris  Kalopheros,  with  Cephalonia,  Zante, 
Val  di  Compare,  and  other  places  as  hereditary  possessions — 
a  gift  which  was,  of  course,  never  carried  out,  as  the  islands  were 
not  Amadeo's  to  bestow.  Spandugino^^  specially  mentions  *  Itaca,' 
or  '  Val  di  Compare,'  as  being  part  of  the  insular  dominions  of  the 
Tocchi,  and  Carlo  II  Tocco  is  described  in  documents  of  1430  and 
1433,  and  by  the  annalist  Stefano  Magno,  as  comes  palatinus  Cepha' 
loniae,  Ithacae,  et  Jacinti — a  designation  repeated  in  a  document  of 
1458  after  his  death. ^^  We  find  an  allusion  to  it  under  both  its 
classical  and  its  medieval  name  in  the  Liber  Insularum  of  Buondel- 

»  Eegistri  Angioini,  no.  75  (1294-5  K.),  fol.  276. 
*"  Miklosich  und  Miiller,  op.  cit.  ii.  139. 
"  Hopf,  apud  Ersch  und  Gruber,  Ixxxvi.  48. 
'2  Dell'  Origine  del  Principi  Turchi  (ed.  1551),  pp.  12,  26,  27,  62. 
'^  Buchon,  Nouvelles  Recherches,  i.  i.  319;  ii.  i.  351,  352;    M&gno.  apud  Hopf, 
Chroniques  Gr^o- Romanes,  p.  196. 
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monti,^*  written  in  1422,  and  the  latter  also  occurs  in  a  Venetian 
document  of  1430,  where  Val  di  Compare  ^^  is  stated  to  belong  to 
Carlo  II.  Six  years  later  the  archaeologist  Cyriacus  of  Ancona, 
visiting  the  '  king  of  the  Epirotes,'  as  he  calls  that  prince,  mentions 
Itaci  (sic)  insulae  as  opposite  the  mainland.^*"'  After  Leonardo  III 
lost  practically  all  his  continental  possessions  to  the  Turks  in  1449 
he  still  retained  the  islands,  Ithake  among  them,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Venice,  of  which  both  he  and  his  father  were  honorary 
citizens,  and  under  the  nominal  suzerainty  of  the  kings  of  Naples. 
From  a  document  of  1558  we  learn  that  it  was  in  his  time  that 
the  family  of  Galates — the  only  Ithakan  family  which  enjoyed  the 
privileges  of  nobility  in  the  Venetian  period,  and  which  is  still 
extant  in  the  island— first  received  exemptions.'^  It  was  he 
too  who  revived  the  orthodox  see  of  Cephalonia  and  bestowed  it, 
together  with  spiritual  jurisdiction  over  Ithake,  upon  Gerasimos 
Loverdo.'^ 

When  Mohammed  II  sent  Achmet  Pasha  to  conquer  all  that 
remained  of  Leonardo's  dominions  in  1479  we  are  told  by  Stefano 
Magno  '^  that  the  Turkish  commander  '  ravaged  also  the  island  of 
Itacha  {sic),  called  Valle  di  Compare,  which  belonged  to  the  said 
lord,'  whom  he  also  styles  'palatine  count  of  Cephalonia,  Itaca 
(sic)  and  Zakynthos.'  Loredano,  the  Venetian  admiral,  thereupon 
sent  some  galleys  to  Ithake  and  rescued  seven  or  eight  persons — 
an  act  of  which  the  pasha  complained.  This  devastation  of  the 
island  will  account  for  the  fact  that,  in  1504,  the  Venetian  govern- 
ment, which  then  owned  Cephalonia  and  Zante,  took  steps  for 
repopulating  '  an  island  named  Val  di  Compare,  situated  opposite 
Cephalonia,  at  present  uninhabited,  but  reported  to  have  been 
formerly  fertile  and  fruitful.'  Accordingly  lands  were  offered  to 
settlers,  free  from  all  taxes  for  five  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  the  colonists  were  to  pay  to  the  treasury  of  Cephalonia 
the  same  dues  as  the  inhabitants  of  that  island.'^*^  Thenceforth 
down  to  1797  Ithake  remained  beneath  the  sway  of  the  Venetian 
republic.  The  offer  of  the  senate  seems  to  have  been  success- 
ful ;  among  those  who  accepted  it  were  the  family  of  Boua  Grivas, 
of  Albanian  origin,  connected  with  the  clan  of  Boua,  which 
had  formerly  ruled  over  Arta  and  Lepanto  and  had  played  a  part 
in  the  Albanian  revolts  of  1454  and  1463  in  the  Morea,  that  of 
Petalas,  and  that  of  Karavias,  which  in  modern  times  produced  a 

'*  p.  57  (ed.  Sinner). 

'*  Jorga,  '  Notes  et  Extraits  pour  servir  a  I'Histoire  des  Croisades,'  in  Revtie  de 
r  Orient  Latin,  vi.  84.  • 

'*  Epigrammata  reperta  per  lUyricum,  p.  v. 

"  Hopf,  apud  Ersch  und  Gruber,  Ixxxvi.  160;  Meliarakes,  op.  cit.  150. 

'*  Lunzi,  Delia  condizione  politica  delle  Isole  lonie,  p.  190. 

'*  Sdthis,  Mi/ry^eio  'laropiKTJs  'Itrroplas,  vi.  215-6  ;  cf.  Lunzi,  op.  cit.  p.  197. 

*'  Sd,thas,  op.  cit.  v.  157  ;  Meliarakes,  op.  cit.  191. 
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local  historian  of  Ithake.^^  In  1548  Antonio  Calbo,  the  retiring 
provveditore  of  Cephalonia,  reported  to  the  Venetian  government, 
that  '  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Cephalonia  there  is  another  island, 
named  Thiachi,  very  mountainous  and  barren,  in  which  there  are 
different  harbours  and  especially  a  harbour  called  Vathi ;  in  the 
island  of  Thiachi  are  three  hamlets,  in  three  places,  inhabited  by 
about  sixty  families,  who  are  in  great  fear  of  corsairs,  because  they 
have  no  fortress  in  which  to  take  refuge. '  ^^  The  three  hamlets 
mentioned  in  this  report  are  doubtless  those  of  Paleochora,  Anoe,' 
and  Exoe,  which  are  regarded  as  the  oldest  in  the  island. 

The  former  counts  of  Ithake  are  the  only  Latin  rulers  of 
Greece  who  still  exist  in  prosperous  circumstances.  But  in  the 
seventeenth  century  they  took  the  title  of  *  prince  of  Achaia ' — to 
which  they  were  not  entitled,  although  the  counts  of  Cephalonia 
had  once  been  peers  of  Achaia  and  Leonardo  II  and  Carlo  I  had 
for  a  short  time  occupied  Glarentsa.  The  present  representative 
of  the  family  is  Carlo,  duke  of  Eegina,^^  who  succeeded  his  cousin 
Francesco  Tocco  in  1894.  William  Miller. 


T 
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T^e  Justices  of  Labourers  in  the  Fourteenth  Century. 

Although  the  importance  of  the  statutes  of  labourers  has  long 
been  recognised,  no  thorough  investigation  has  yet  been  made 
of  the  methods  and  machinery  by  which  these  statutes  were 
enforced.  It  is  my  aim  in  this  paper  to  establish  in  administrative 
detail  the  identity  of  the  justices  mentioned  in  the  early  statutes, 
showing  briefly,  for  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  the  changes  in  their 
jurisdiction,^  and  to  indicate  for  the  decade  1349-59   the   main 

*'  Karavias,  'Iffropia  rris  vi^ffov  'iSa/ojs  iirb  rSiv  apxaiordrwv  p^pdywy  fi^xP^  '''<'•'  1849. 
**  Sathas,  op.  cit.  vi.  285.  '•'»  Delia  Ville,  Napoli  Nobilissima  (1900),  xiL 

'  I  am  indebted  to  Professor  E.  P.  Cheyney  for  having  called  my  attention  to  this 
subject  and  to  Mr.  C.  A.  Beard  for  many  valuable  suggestions.  Lambard  (Eirenarclia, 
ed.  1602,  pp.  562-3),  referring  to  the  statutes  for  the  regulation  of  the  sessions  of 
justices  of  the  peace,  writes,  '  The  first  of  these  foure  statutes  '  (i.e.  25  Edw.  Ill,  c.  8) 
'  doth  (in  shew,  and  in  common  opinion)  concerne  the  sessions  of  the  justices  of  peace, 
but  in  truth  it  belongs th  not  at  all  to  them :  for  it  was  made  to  direct  the  justices  of 
labourers  in  the  times  of  holding  their  sessions :  and  they  were  not  commissioners 
of  the  peace,  but  speciall  justices  for  the  causes  of  labourers  alone,  not  resiant  in  the 
countrey,  but  sent  downe  for  the  time  of  that  service,  as  it  may  expressely  appeare, 
not  onely  by  the  preamble  and  all  the  parts  of  the  said  statute  itselfe,  but  also  by  the 
statutes  28  Ed.  Ill,  cap.  5,  31  Ed.  Ill,  cap.  6,  &  34  Ed.  Ill,  cap.  11,  during  all  which 
time  also,  the  wardens  of  the  peace  were  neither  called  justices  by  any  statute  nor 
authorized  to  deale  with  labourers.'  For  the  same  view  compare  G.  E.  Howard,  On  the 
Development  of  the  King's  Peace  and  the  English  Local  Peace  Maglsiracy,  p.  40,  and . 
C.  A.  Beard,  The  Office  of  tfie  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  England,  pp.  60-1.  For  the 
theory  that  the  persons  assigned  to  execute  the  statutes  of  labourers  were  probably  the 
keepers  of  the  peace  see  Beeves,  History  of  English  Lata,  2nd  ed.,  1787,  ii.  p.  472.    The 
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sources  for  a  study  of  their  action.-  From  the  pomt  of  view  of  the 
officials  responsible  for  the  enforcement  of  the  statutes  of  labourers, 
four  periods  are  distinguishable  for  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 

1.  Of  these  the  first,  running  from  18  June  1349,  the  date  of  the 
ordinance  of  labourers,^  to  February  1351,  the  date  of  the  statute 
of  labourers,*  or,  more  strictly,  to  15  March,^  the  date  of  the  first 
commission  issued  as  a  result  of  the  statute,  was  a  period  of 
various  administrative  experiments.  The  ordinance,  while  specify- 
ing the  duties  of  existing  local  officials,  merely  refers  in  the 
victuallers'  clause  (c.  6)  to  iusticiarios  per  nos  assignandos,  with  no 
account  of  their  powers ;  one  must  turn  to  the  Patent  Kolls  for 
information  as  to  these  justices.  On  20  Feb.  1350  a  com- 
mission for  eight  districts  was  issued  for  the  preservation  of  the 
peace  and  the  enforcement  of  the  ordinance  of  labourers ;  ^  on 
15  June  a  commission  for  the  enforcement  of  the  ordinance  was 
issued  by  the  bishop  of  Durham  for  the  wards  of  Chester,  Darling- 
ton, Stockton,  and  Easington,  and  for  the  wapentake  of  Sadberg ;  ^ 
commissions  were  also  issued  for  the  enforcement  of  the  ordinance 
on  20  Oct.  for  Lancaster,  and  on  12  and  18  Nov.  for  Lindsey 
and   Suffolk   respectively ;  ^    while   from   sources   other  than  the 

letters  patent  issued  previously  to  34  Edw.  Ill  show  that  the  facts  of  the  case  are  more 
complicated  than  either  of  the  above  statements  indicates. 

*  References  to  manuscript  materials  are  to  documents  in  the  Public  Record  Office. 

*  Statutes  of  the  Realm,  i.,  23  Edw.  Ill,  cc.  1-7.  Rymer  (Record  edition,  iii.  pt.  1, 
p.  198)  gives  the  date  as  24  Edw.  III.  The  entry  on  the  Close  Rolls  is  23  Edw.  Ill, 
pt.  1,  m.  8  d,  June  18  ;  so  that  Rymer's  date  is  plainly  an  error. 

♦  Statutes  of  the  Realm,  i.,  25  Edw.  Ill,  st.  2,  cc.  1-7. 
»  Rot.  Pat.  25,  pt.  1,  m.  15  d. 

•  Ibid.  24  Edw.  Ill,  pt.  1,  m.  23  d ;  '  De  pace  conservanda.'  Bucks,  Cambridgeshire, 
Dorset,  Holland,  Hunts,  Kesteven,  Leicestershire,  and  Norfolk.  It  is  important  to 
emphasise  this  point  of  the  double  jurisdiction  ;  for,  in  the  Calendar  of  the  Patent 
RoUs,  1348-50,  p.  526,  the  summary  of  the  form  of  this  commission  has  failed  to 
include  the  clause  in  regard  to  the  ordinance. 

'  Durham  Cursitors'  Records,  30,  Rot.  1,  Hatfield,  ann.  5,  m.  5  d;  no.  6  :  '  Com- 
missio  de  operariis  iuxta  proclamacionem  domini  Regis.'  This  marginal  heading 
proves  the  nature  of  this  enrolment,  and  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  Mr.  Pike 
and  Mr.  Lapsley ;  for  they  both  describe  the  document  as  a  special  commission  for 
the  better  execution  of  justice  within  the  liberties  of  the  county  palatine,  issued  by 
the  bishop  in  accordance  with  the  king's  commands.  (See  Blst  Report  of  the 
Deputy  Keeper,  app.  p.  134 ;  Calendar  of  tlie  Cursitors'  Records ;  and  The  County 
Palatine  of  Durham,  p.  178.  Mr.  Lapsley  refers  (op.  cit.  p.  257,  n.  3)  to  a  commission 
to  execute  the  statute  of  labourers  in  Rot.  Hatfield,  ann.  1,  m.  1  d,  curs.  30 ;  evidently 
by  inadvertence,  as  the  first  year  of  Bishop  Hatfield's  pontificate  was  1345,  and 
therefore  previous  to  the  labour  legislation. 

•  Rot.  Pat.  24  Edw.  Ill,  pt.  3,  m.  13  d  :  '  De  inquirendo  de  malefactoribus  in 
comitatu  Lancastrie.'  Ibid.  m.  10  d:  'De  operariis  castigandis.'  This  latter  is 
printed  in  full  by  Rymer  (iii.  pt.  1,  pp.  210-11).  The  only  reference  that  I  have 
found  in  modern  writers  to  this  document  is  in  Creighton's  History  of  Epidemics, 
in  Britain,  1891,  i.  p.  182 :  '  This  same  ordinance  (i.e.  23  Edw,  III),  with  some . 
added  paragraphs,  was  re-issued  on  18""  November  1350  to  the  county  of  Suffolk  and 
the  district  of  Lindsey  (Lincolnshire)  .  ,  .'  The  text  shows  that  the  document  is  a 
commission  to  justices,  not  a  reissue  of  the  ordinance* 
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Patent  Eolls  there  is  evidence  that  for  this  same  year  justices  were 
executing  the  ordinance  in  Surrey,^  Essex,^*^  and  Northampton.'^ 
We  have,  therefore,  a  total  of  fifteen  commissions,'^  eight  of  which 
certainly  included  jurisdiction  both  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace 
and  under  the  ordinance  of  labourers.  For  the  same  period  there 
are  several  separate  commissions  of  the  peace, '^  so  that  evidently 
neither  system  had  become  fixed.'* 

In  view  of  the  small  proportion  of  counties  here  represented, 
one  is  somewhat  puzzled  by  the  clause  in  the  preamble  to  the 
statute  of  labourers,  Sur  quoi  commissions  furent  faites  as 
diverses  gentz  en  chescun  Counte  d'enquere  et  punir  tons  ceaux  qui 
venissent  au  contraire.^^  It  seems  probable  that  either,  as  in  the 
case  of  Surrey,  Essex,  and  Northampton,  commissions  similar  to 
those  mentioned  failed  to  get  enrolled,'*^  or  that  some  other  set  of 
officials  received  the  powers  referred  to  in  the  preamble.  There  is 
considerable  evidence  in  favour  of  the  latter  alternative.  The 
Statutes  of  the  Realm  '^  contain  an  undated  document,  called  by  the 
editors  the  *  conclusion  of  the  ordinance,'  printed  from  a  British 
Museum  manuscript.  According  to  this,  the  collectors  of  the 
second  year  of  the  triennial  grant  of  22  Edward  III'^  are  given 
the  right  to  levy  from  labourers  the  sums  received  by  them  in 
excess  of  their  legal  wages  as  defined  by  the  ordinance,  and  to  apply 
the  same  in  aid  of  the  subsidy ;  the  collectors  and  their  deputies,, 
also  bailiffs  and  constables,'^  are  empowered  to  imprison  obstinate 

'  County  Placita,  Surrey,  no.  8  :  Placita  tenia  apvd  Ouldeford  coram  Thoma  d& 
Brewes,  Beginaldo  Forster,  et  lohanne  de  Boulee  die  Mercurii  proxima  post  octaba 
Sancte  Trinitatis  anno  regni  Begis  Edwardi  tercii  post  conquestum  XXIIIPo,. 
virtute  cuiusdam  commissionis  predictis  Thome  et  aliis  in  commissione  predicta 
nominatis  ad  inquirendum  de  omnibus  et  singulis  que  contra  formam  ordinacionis  et 
statuti  de  operariis,  artificibus,  et  servitoribus  factorum  attemptata  ftierunt  in  com- 
missione predicta  audienda  et  terminanda  assignatis. 

'*  Assize  KoUs,  Essex,  267,  25  Edw.  Ill,  m.  64  d :  Item  ils  presentent  ge  com 
Esmund  de  Northtuft  un  des  justices  sur  laborers  le  Judy  proscheyn  apres  la 
feste  de  Seynt  Matheu  Van  du  regne  nostre  Seignur  le  Boy  gore  est  XXIIII  prist  asis 
en  le  Chaustel  Daungre  et  fist  apeller  devant  luy  toutz  les  artificers  et  laborers  de 
chescun  ville  de  hundred  Daungre.  .  . 

"  Originalia,  24  Edw.  Ill,  rot.  33,  12  June  :  Walter  de  Manny  and  his  companions 
are  referred  to  as  having  power  to  enforce  the  ordinance  of  labourers  in  Northampton. 

'^  The  commission  for  the  several  divisions  of  Durham  is  counted  as  only  one. 

"  Eot.  Pat.  23  Edw.  Ill,  pt.  2,  m.  27  d :  pt.  3,  m.  30  d ;  and  24  Edw.  Ill,  pt,  1, 
m.  38  d. 

'*  The  varying  phraseology  applied  in  these  commissions  to  describe  the  powers  of 
the  justices  shows  the  experimental  character  of  the  first  attempts  at  enforcement. 

'*  25  Edw.  Ill,  St.  2.  Eeferences  to  statutes  throughout  are  to  the  Statutes  of  the 
Realm. 

'*  For  the  whole  period  1349-1359  there  is  proof  that  comparatively  few  commis- 
sions of  this  kind  were  omitted  from  the  Patent  Rolls.     See  p.  527,  note  79. 

"  i.  309  :  immediately  following  the  ordinance  of  labourers. 

'8  Writs  for  the  second  collection  of  this  grant  had  been  issued  16  July  ;  Originalia, 
23  Edw.  Ill,  rot.  52-4. 

"  There  is  no  mention  of  justices. 
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offenders.  With  the  cessation  of  this  tenth  and  fifteenth,  the  said 
*  excess  '  is  to  be  levied  in  aid  of  the  king,  per  illos  quos  ad  hoc  rex 
duxerit  assignandos.  j  Almost  identical  with  this  is  a  writ  of  21 
Nov.  1349  to  the  collectors  in  Cumberland,  with  a  note  that 
similar  writs  were  issued  to  the  collectors  in  each  county.  ^*^  The 
greater  portion  of  the  two  documents  is  the  same,  word  for  word, 
but  the  former  is  in  the  third  person,  while  the  latter  is,  of  course, 
in  the  first,  and  has  a  longer  preamble,  as  well  as  some  additional 
paragraphs  at  the  end,^^  important  for  procedure  : 

Inquisita  super  premissis  quociens  et  quando  opus  fuerit  per  sacra- 
mentum  proborum  et  legahum  hominura  de  comitatu  predicto,  tarn  infra 
libertates  quam  extra  plenius  veritate  .  .  .  Mandavimus  autem  vice- 
comiti  nostro  comitatus  predicti  quod  arestatos  huiusmodi  a  vobis  et 
vestnun  quolibet  et  deputatis  predictis  recipiat  in  carcere  detinendos, 
quousque  paruerint,  &c.^^ 

During  this  collection  special  difficulties  in  certain  counties 
resulted  in  the  bestowal  upon  the  collectors  for  them  of  somewhat 
increased  powers  over  offending  labourers  and  delinquent  local 
officials.^'  After  the  issue  in  July  1350  of  writs  for  the  collection 
of  the  third  year  of  the  subsidy  -^  we  find  a  repetition  of  the 
instructions  of  the  previous  year  for  the  application  of  the  fines, 
addressed,  as  before,  to  the  collectors  throughout  England.*^ 
Evidently  conflicts  arose  in  counties  where  justices  were  acting ; 

*'  Originalia,  23  Edw.  Ill,  rot.  25 :  '  De  levando  decimam  de  servientibus.' 
Letter-Book  F,  edited  by  Dr.  B.  Sharpe,  pp.  199-200,  contains  an  enrolment  of  a 
similar  writ  for  London,  dated  as  above  :  '  Quod  operarii  capiant  stipendia  ut  solebant 
et  non  ultra.' 

*'  I  refer  to  the  part  of  the  printed  document  ending  conceditw  prosequenti,  Ac. ; 
the  subsequent  clause  containing  instructions  to  the  archbishops  and  bishops  has,  of 
course,  no  place  in  the  writ. 

*■  The  ordinance  of  labourers  is  generally  held  to  be  the  work  of  the  privy 
council  (Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.  4th  ed.  ii.  428).  Since  we  find  in  the  beginning  of 
this  writ.  Cum  .  .  .  de  consilio  prelatorum,  nobilium,  aliorumqite  peritorum  nobis 
assistencium,  ordinavimus,  followed  by  clauses  of  the  ordinance,  and  then,  ex 
deliberacione  dicti  consilii  iwstri,  adiciendo  duximtis  ordinandum,  followed  by  the 
provision  for  the  application  of  the  fines,  it  is  evident  that  the  same  council  was 
responsible  for  this  latter  measure.  The  phrase  dictam  primam  ordinadonem,  used  a 
few  lines  further  on  to  describe  the  ordinance  of  labourers,  almost  justifies  the  title 
'  secunda  ordinacio  '  for  the  writ,  or  rather  for  some  original  memorandum  of  the 
privy  council  which  must  have  been  the  basis  of  the  writ.  Professor  J.  F.  Baldwin, 
to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  many  valuable  suggestions,  gives  an  excellent  account  of 
council  procedure  in  the  Amer.  Hist.  Review  for  October  1905,  •  Early  Records  of  the 
King's  Council.' 

*'  Rot.  Pat.  23  Edw.  Ill,  pt.  3,  m.  10  d,  2  Jan. :  '  De  capiendo  servitores  qui 
solvere  recusant  quintamdecimam,'  Hampshire  and  Essex.  Originalia,  24  Edw.  Ill, 
rot.  4 ;  '  De  stipendiis  operariorum  levandis,'  8  March,  Essex ;  28  May,  Somerset ; 
12  Nov.  Middlesex.  In  the  case  of  Essex  so  many  receivers  of  excess  wages  had  been 
imprisoned  by  the  collectors  that  the  community  was  almost  without  labourers. 
'   "  Originalia,  24  Edw.  Ill,  rot.  22. 

*'  Ibid.  rot.  13,  1  Oct. :  '  De  decima  et  quintadecima  de  operariis.'  Ibid.  rot.  16, 
8  Nov.,  18  and  20  Dec. 
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e.g.,  in  Northampton  ^^  the  justices  are  accused,  on  complaint  of 
the  taxpayers, ^'^  of  planning  to  levy  in  aid  of  the  king  both  excess 
wages  and  fines  from  labourers  convicted  before  them,  instead  of 
handing  over  the  excess  to  the  sub-collectors  in  aid  of  the  subsidy. 
In  the  commission  of  November  1350^^  to  enforce  the  ordinance 
it  was  found  necessary  to  draw  a  careful  line  between  the  powers 
of  the  justices  of  labourers  and  those  of  the  collectors.  The  lack 
of  specific  administrative  details  in  the  ordinance  had  left  the 
way  clear  for  experiments,  and  although  the  case  is  by  no  means 
complete,  the  evidence  seems  to  show  that  the  intention  of  the 
government  was  to  put  on  the  collectors  a  large  part  of  the  burden 
of  enforcement.^^ 

2.  The  second  period,  from  15  March  1351  to  December  1352, 
was  one  of  joint  commissions  of  the  peace  and  for  labourers.^"  The 
statute  of  labourers  passed  in  February  1351  was  not  a  re-enact- 
ment of  the  ordinance,  but  a  supplement  to  it ;  ^^  its  importance 
consists  mainly  in  administrative  details  ^^  and  in  specific  mention 
of  classes  of  labourers  and  rates  of  wages.  While  many  duties 
are  still  left  to  local  officials,  the  'justices '  who  are  to  be  assigned, 
and  who  are  described  as  coming  into  the  county  to  hold  their 
sessions,  are  given  powers  of  hearing  and  determining  both  in 
regard  to  negligence  on  the  part  of  local  officials  and  in  regard 
to  all  offences  against  the  statute  on  the  part  of  labourers,  workmen, 
and  other  servants,  hostelers,  harbergers,  and  sellers  of  victuals  by 
retail.  They  are  to  hold  sessions  four  times  a  year,  and  are 
responsible  for  handing  over  to  the  collectors  of  the  tenth  and 
fifteenth  the  *  excess,'  fines,  and  amercements  arising  from  in- 
fringements of  the  act.^^      Every  phrase  in   the  text  serves   to 

**  Originalia,  24  Edw.  Ill,  rot.  33,  12  June  :  '  De  compellendo  stipendiaries  aolvere 
excessiva  per  ipsos  recepta  subtaxatoribus.' 

*'  Ibid.  '  sicut  ex  populari  conquestione  datur  intelligi.' 

28  Eot.  Pat.  24  Edw.  Ill,  pt.  3,  m.  10  d  ;  see  p.  518,  note  8.  '.  : 

*^  Assize  Rolls,  Sussex,  941,  26  Edw.  Ill,  m.  8,  describes,  apparently,  the  double 
duties  of  the  collectors :  Item  dicunt  quod  loJiawnes  de  Stdton  anno  regni  donimi 
Regis  nunc  vicesimo  tercio  quo  anno  extitit  collector  quintedeciine  domini  Regis  in 
ccnnitatu  Sussex  et  habuit  comissionem  ad  inquirendum  de  laborariis  et  salariis  suis 
excessivis  et  ad  eadem  [MS.  eandem]  salaria  ponendum  in  exoneracionem  quinte- 
decime,  &c.  While  the  application  of  the  fines  on  labourers  to  the  grant  of  the  tenth 
and  fifteenth  of  25  Edw.  Ill  has  attracted  some  attention  the  similar  measure  in 
relation  to  this  earlier  grant  has  been  ignored. 

-  ^^  For  conciseness  1  use  this  phrase  in  place  of  '  commissions  to  enforce  the  statutes 
of  labourers.' 

^'  25  Edw.  Ill,  st.  2,  ec.  1-7.  The  usual  opinion,  even  that  of  Stubbs  (op.  cit.  ii. 
428),  is  that  the  statute  re-enacted  the  ordinance.  In  reality  the  latter  was  not 
made  a  statute  until  2  Rich.  II,  st.  1,  c.  8. 

^*  The  preamble  complains  that  labourers  do  not  obey  the  ordinance  ;  evidently  the 
rather  complicated  system  of  administration  had  not  proved  effective. 

^  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  there  was  still  one  more  collection  of  the  triennial 
granted  in  1348  :  the  substance  of  what  I  have  called  the  second  ordinance  (p.  520 
note  22)  was,  therefore,  re-enacted  by  the  statute. 
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confirm  Lambard's  inference  ^^  that  these  justices  were  *  speciall 
justices  for  the  causes  of  labourers  alone.'  Hence  the  form  of  the 
first  commission  issued  as  a  result  of  the  statute  is  surprising  : 

Sciatis  quod  assignavimus  vos,  septem,  &c.  .  .  .  ad  paeem  nostram 
necnon  ad  statutaapud  Wyntoniam  et  Norhamptoniam  pro  conservacione 
eiusdem  edita  .  .  .  custodienda  et  custodiri  facienda  .  .  .  ac  eciam  ad 
ordinaciones  de  operatoribus,  artificibus,  et  servitoribus  per  nos  et 
consilium  nostrum  pro  communi  utihtate  ipsius  regni  tarn  in  consilio 
nostro  quam  in  ultimo  parliamento  nostro  apud  Westmonasterium  tentis, 
factas  .  .  .  custodiendas  et  custodiri  faciendas  .  .  .^^ 

Commissions  were  now  issued  for  forty-two  districts,  including 
thirty-nine  counties  and  three  towns,^^  and  during  the  following 
year  for  several  counties  as  well  as  for  a  number  of  towns.^^  All 
these  commissions,  while  varying  in  form  and  phraseology,  include 
jurisdiction  over  both  the  peace  and  the  statutes  of  labourers.^^ 
The  number  of  men  serving  on  each  commission  varies  from  five 
to  ten,  six,  eight,  or  nine  being  very  usual ;  but  it  seems  probable 
that  there  was  some  differentiation  of  duties.  The  commission  for 
Surrey,^^  for  example,  is  directed  to  Eoger  Huse,  Kichard  de 
Wilughby,  Henry  de  Grene,  WilHam  de  Notton,  Eichard  de 
Birton,  Henry  de  Bekwell,  John  de  Eoulegh,  Peter  atte  Wode,  and 
Eobert  atte  Watere ;  yet  we  find  that  only  William  de  Notton  and 
Henry  de  Bekwell  were  paid  for  their  services  in  enforcing  the 
statutes  of  labourers.^*^  The  same  proportion  holds  true  of  the 
other  counties ;  two,  or  at  most  three,  of  the  justices  named 
appear  to  have  received  salaries. 

During  the  second  parliament  of  25  Edward  III  there  were 
complaints  as  to  the  execution  of  the  laws,  including  the  statutes 

'*  See  above,  p.  517,  note  1. 

"  Rot.  Pat.  25  Edw.  lU,  pt.  1,  ms.  19,  15, 14  d ;  pt.  3,  m.  19  d,  '  De  pace  conser- 
vanda,'  duplicated  in  Originalia,  25  Edw.  Ill,  rot.  30  and  31,  '  De  inquirendo  de  opera- 
toribas.* 

'^  The  long  list  is  dated  15  March,  but  there  are  straggling  appointments  through 
the  summer,  one  .as  late  as  November.  For  the  purposes  of  this  paper  I  omit 
removals  and  associations,  and  count  the  divisions  of  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire 
as  separate  counties. 

»'  Eot.  Pat.  26  Edw.  Ill,  pt.  1,  m.  9  d :  '  De  custodia  pacis ; '  20  April,  Worcester 
and  Warwick;  15  May,  Shropshire;  2  July,  Worcester  again;  15  July,  Cornwall. 
Ibid.  m.  28  d,  8  Feb. :  '  De  pace  conservanda  in  villa  Novi  Castri  super  Tynam.'  Ibid. 
m.  21  d,  20  Feb. :  '  De  audiendo  et  terminando  felonias  in  villa  de  Scardeburgh  et  de 
pace  ibidem  consequanda ;  De  custodia  pacis  in  partibus  de  Holdemesse.'  Ibid, 
m.  15  d,  15  Feb. :  De  audiendo  et  terminando  omnes  felonias  et  transgressiones  in. 
villa  de  Kyngeston-super-Hull.'  Ibid.  pt.  2,  m.  20  d,  25  June :  '  De  custodia  pacis  in 
villa  Beverlacy.' 

^  For  the  sake  of  brevity  I  use  '  statutes '  to  include  the  ordinance  and  the 
tatute. 

"  Eot.  Pat.  25  Edw.  Ill,  pt.  1,  m.  15  d,  15  March. 

*"  Rot.  Claus.  26  Edw.  Ill,  m.  16,  20  June :  '  De  vadiis  solvendis  iusticiariis  ad 
inquirendum  de  operariis  assignatis.'  A  large  part  of  this  enrolment  is  printed 
in  Hot.  Pari.  ii.  455  a  and  b. 
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of  labourers,  and  a  petition  for  new  commissions  with  much  more- 
comprehensive  powers.  The  king  refused :  il  voet  que  les  commissions 
des  laborers  estoisent  en  lour  force. *^  This  same  parhament 
granted  a  triennial  tenth  and  fifteenth  on  condition  that  the  j&nes 
and  amercements  on  the  statutes  of  labourers  should  go  in  aid 
of  the  tax.  The  exact  methods  by  which  the  justices  and  the 
collectors  were  to  obtain  these  fines  for  this  subsidy  are  carefully" 
specified  in  various  exchequer  documents,  with  a  precision  not 
found  in  relation  to  the  previous  grant.^^ 

3.  The  third  period,  from  December  1352  to  November  1359,  is 
a  period  of  separate  commissions,  of  the  peace  and  for  labourers, 
issued  systematically  for  practically  the  whole  country.  The 
importance  of  the  relations  between  the  two  sets  of  officials, 
justices  and  collectors,  must  have  increased  the  duties  connected 
with  the  execution  of  the  statutes  of  labourers,  and,  since  in 
practice  it  had  apparently  been  found  convenient  to  divide  the 
work,  it  was  not  unnatural  to  try  once  again  the  separate  com- 
missions for  labourers,  this  time  on  a  more  thorough  scale.  The 
formula  was  merely  divided.^^ 

Sciatis  quod  assignavimus  vos  ad  ordinacionem  et  statutum  de 
operariis,  artificibus,  et  servientibus  in  consilio  nostro  ac  parliamento 
nostro  apud  Westmonasterium  nuper  tentis  pro  communi  utilitate  regni 
Anglie  facta  .  .  .  custodienda  et  custodiri  facienda.*'* 

Sciatis  quod  assignavimus  vos  conjunctim  et  divisim  ad  paeem 
nostram,  necnon  ad  statuta  apud  Wyntoniam  et  Norhampton  pro  con- 
servacione  pacis  eiusdem  edita  .  .  .  custodienda  et  custodiri  facienda.*'' 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  districts  for  which 
the  two  series  of  commissions  were  issued  during  these  eight 
years : — *^ 

*»  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  238  a  and  b. 

«  Memoranda  Bolls,  L.  T.  B.,  27  Edw.  Ill,  Hil.,  Becorda,  m.  19 :  '  De  modo  et 
forma  admissionis'compotorum  de  finibus,  &c.,  operariorum,  servientium,  et  artificum.' 
Ibid.,  Mich.,  Becorda,  m.  20  :  '  Forma  levacionis  et  distribucionis  finium  et  amefcia- 
mentorum  operariorum ; '  a  copy  of  the  letter  patent  appointing  collectors  for  Essex 
dated  25  Feb.,  26  Edw.  Ill  (duplicated  in  Memoranda  Bolls,  K.  B.,  26  Edw.  Ill,  Trin., 
Becorda,  and  in  Originalia,  26  Edw.  Ill,  rot.  27).  This  commission  is  followed  by  a 
document  in  French,  identical  with  '  Statutum  de  Forma  Levationis  Decime,'  printed 
from  a  British  Museum  manuscript  in  the  Statutes  of  the  Realm,  as  25  Edw.  Ill,  st.  7. 
Another  copy  exists  on  a  detached  membrane  in  Miscellanea  of  the  Exchequer,  4/39. 
The  date  of  this  so-called  '  statute  '  and  the  relation  of  the  petition  in  it  for  '  Commis- 
sions dez  Laborers '  to  the  petitions  in  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  238  a  and  b,  involve  problems 
that  cannot  be  discussed  here, 

"  See  p.  522. 

**  Bot.  Pat.  30  Edw.  Ill,  pt.  1,  m,  17  d  :  '  De  inquirendo  de  operariis,  artificibus,  et 
servientibus  .  .  .'  Later  this  form  was  somewhat  modified  by  the  addition  of  weights 
and  measures. 

**  Ibid.  m.  20  d  :  '  De  custodia  pacis.' 

*^  The  last  two  columns  of  this  table  show  the  frequency  with  which  two  sets 
of  commissions  were  issued  for  a  given  district  on  different  dates,  and  often  for  a 
given  district  on  the  same  date.     In  cases  where  commissions  are  duplicated  abso- 
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(  " 
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\  - 


2 

4 
7 
12 
7 
7 
3 
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In  the  case  of  the  three  palatinates  I  have  examined  the 
manuscript  evidence  for  the  commissions  for  labourers  only.  For 
Chester  the  first  entry  on  the  Recognisance  EoUs  is  a  commission 
of  September  1360  ;  ^''  but  other  sources  show  that  justices  of 
labourers  were  acting  in  1352,  1353,  1356,  1357,  1358,  and  1359."* 
For  Durham,  although  the  statute  of  labourers  is  punctually 
enrolled  on  the  cursitor's  roU,*^  I  have  found  no  record  of  any 
commissions  issued  between   that  of  1350  *"  and  one  of  1369.*^ 


lately,  both  as  to  names  and  date  (evidently  by  a  clerical  error),  the  second  has  been 
omitted;  but  although  there  are  usually  several  districts  (in  one  case  seventeen)  that 
receive  two  or  three  commissions  annually,  these  repeated  districts  are  counted  over 
again.  The  counties  palatine  are  omitted,  also  associations,  removals,  and  vacated 
commissions.  The  references  to  the  Patent  Eolls  are  as  follows,  usually  under  the 
headings  :  '  De  inquirendo  de  operariis,'  or  '  De  inquirendo  de  excessibus  operariorum,' 
and  '  De  pace  conservanda,'  or  '  De  custodia  pacis '  (the  lists  are  duplicated  in  the 
Originalia  almost  without  variation).  For  the  peace :  Rot.  Pat.  26,  pt.  3,  m.  4  4  ; 
27,  pt.  1,  m.  25  d,  pt.  2,  m.  26  d  ;  28,  pt.  1,  ms.  21  and  14  d  ;  29,  pt.  1  m.  29  d  ;  30, 
pt.  1,  ms.  20,  19,  and  16  d ;  31,  pt.  1,  ms.  17  and  11  d  ;  32,  pt.  1,  m.  31  d ;  33,  pt.  1, 
m.  18  d,  pt.  2,  m.  12  d,  pt.  3,  m.  4  d.  (This  last  is  printed  in  full  by  Rymer,  iii.  pt.  1, 
pp.  463-4.)  For  labourers  :  26,  pt.  3,  ms.  7,  4,  and  1  d ;  27,  pt.  1,  m.  24  d,  pt.  2, 
nj.  25  d ;  28,  pt.  1,  m.  22  d,  pt.  2,  m.  13  d ;  29,  pt.  1,  m.  28  d,  pt.  2,  m.  8  d,  pt.  3, 
m.  4  d  ;  30,  pt.  1,  m.  17  d,  pt.  3,  ms.  22  and  17  d  ;  31,  pt.  1,  m.  20  d  ;  32,  pt.  1,  m.  34  d; 
33,  pt.  1,  m.  27  d.  Three  of  these  commissions  for  labourers  are  referred  to  in  Calen- 
darium  Eotulorum  Patentium,  pp.  167  a  and  b  and  170  a.  Six  of  them  are  noted 
in  Eotulorum  Originalium  in  Curia  Scaccarii  Abbreviatio,  ii.  233,  233,  242,  246,  249, 
and  255. 

"  No.  43,  m.  1 :  '  Commissio  Een  ap  Boppert  ad  inquirendum  de  operatoribus  et 
artificibus.'  For  calendars  of  these  rolls  see  36th  Report  of  the  Deputy  Keeper, 
app.  2. 

"  These  are  discussed  on  p.  531. 

"  Rot.  1,  Hatfield,  ann.  6,  m.  6  d  ;  Curs.  30.     See  Lapsley,  op.  cit.  p.  125. 

*"  See  p.  518,  note  7.  ^'  Rymer,  iii.  pt.  2,  p.  863 ;  Lapsley,  op.  cit.  p.  179. 
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For  Lancaster  commissions  for  labourers  were  issued  in  1354, 
1357,  and  1359. ^^  A  point  not  brought  out  in  the  table  given 
above  is  the  irregularity  of  the  appointments ;  for  almost  every 
month  of  the  year  some  appointments  were  made,  often  in 
districts  where  commissions  had  been  issued  very  recently ;  and 
the  result  is  a  constant  shifting  in  the  j^ersonnel  of  the  justices. 
In  1357,  however,  full  lists  of  justices  of  labourers  were  issued  on 
one  day  for  forty  counties, ^^  and  in  1359  similarly  complete  lists 
of  the  justices  of  the  peace.^*  The  most  striking  contrast  in  the 
character  of  the  two  series  is  the  increasing  number  of  justices  of 
labourers  assigned  to  act  within  private  jurisdictions  ;  the  extreme 
point  is  reached  with  the  issue  during  1356  of  eighteen  such 
special  commissions.^^  Early  in  1357  a  writ  of  privy  seal,  com- 
plaining of  the  evils  resulting  from  this  practice,  orders  the  repeal 
of  all  such  commissions ;  ^^  the  full  list  of  justices  of  labourers 
issued  during  the  same  month  omits  private  jurisdictions." 

The  system  of  separate  commissions  had  been  thoroughly 
tested,  and  was  not  to  prove  permanent.  On  4  Nov.  1359  writs 
of  supersedeas  were  issued  to  all  justices  of  labourers  throughout 
England  :  Quibusdam  certis  de  causis  nos  moventihus  vobis  mandamus 
quod  execucioni  commissionis  nostre  vobis  in  hac  parte  facte  ultcrius 
faciende  supersedeatis  quousque  aliud  a  nobis  habueritis  in  mandatis.^^ 
Never  again,  except  in  the  palatinates,  was  a  separate  commission 
for  labourers  appointed.^'' 

**  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  Chancery  Bolls,  II,  no.  10 :  '  De  iusticiariis  assignatis 
super  statutum  servientium  ; '  fourth  year  of  the  duke,  1  Aug.  No.  24  d  :  '  De  statute 
operariorum  conservando  necnon  de  statuto  mensurarum  conservando ; '  seventh  year 
of  the  duke,  10  Oct.  No.  38  d  :  '  lusticiarii  assignati  de  operariis  et  mensuris  ; '  ninth 
year  of  the  duke,  26  April.  For  calendars  of  these  rolls  see  S2nd  Report  of  tlie  Deputy 
Keeper,  app.  2,  pp.  331-65. 

"^  Kot.  Pat.  31  Edw.  Ill,  pt.  1,  m.  20  d,  5  Feb. 

**  Ibid.  33,  pt.  3,  m.  4  d,  4  Dec. 

^^  Ibid.  80,  pt.  1,  m.  17  d ;  pt.  3,  m.  22  d ;  m.  17  d. 

*«  Writs  of  Privy  Seal,  Chancery,  series  1,  jfile  369,  no.  23835,  8  Feb.,  31  Edw.  III. 

"  Eot.  Pat.  31  Edw.  Ill,  pt.  1,  m.  20  d,  5  Feb.,  dated  three  days  earlier  than  that 
of  the  writ  of  privy  seal. 

*«  Eot.  Claus.  33  Edw.  Ill,  m.  10  d. 

^'  That  this  is  a  period  of  tentative  attempts  at  regulation  of  economic  matters  by 
special  commissions  is  plainly  shown  by  petitions  and  statutes :  25  Edw.  Ill,  st.  3, 
c.  3,  provides  that  forestallers  of  wine  and  of  victuals  are  to  be  punished  hy  justices  a 
ce  assigne  ;  25  Edw.  Ill,  st.  5,  cc.  9  and  10,  entrusts  the  enforcement  of  the  uniformity 
of  weights  and  measures  to  justices  to  be  assigned  by  the  king  in  each  county  when- 
ever there  should  be  need  (compare  Eot.  Pat.  27  Edw.  Ill,  pt.  3,  m.  10  d).  In  1353, 
and  again  in  1365  (Rot.  Pari.  ii.  252  b  and  265  b),  the  commons  petition  in  vain  that 
justices  of  labourers  shall  have  jurisdiction  over  weights  and  measures  ;  yet  only  two 
years  later,  without  any  statutory  change,  the  regular  form  of  the  commission  has 
become :  '  De  inquirendo  de  excessibus  operariorum  et  de  abusu  mensurarum  et 
ponderum  '  (Eot.  Pat.  31  Edw.  III.  pt.  1,  m.  20  d).  On  the  other  hand,  though  in 
response  to  a  petition  (Rot.  Pari.  ii.  260  a)  a  statute  had  given  to  justices  of  labourers 
the  power  to  punish  those  who  sold  iron  at  an  excessive  price  (28  Edw.  Ill,  c.  5),  this 
measure  leaves  no  trace  on  the  form  of  the  commission. 
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4.  From  November  1359  to  the  end  of  the  reign  the  form  of  a 
joint  commission  of  the  peace  and  for  labourers  gradually  became 
fixed.  The  precise  reason  why  the  justices  of  labourers  had  proved 
unsatisfactory  it  is  difficult  to  understand ;  Lambard's  statement 
that  they  were  dishked  is  not  an  explanation.^*^  The  only 
hj^othesis,  in  the  absence  thus  far  of  any  positive  evidence,  is  that 
already  at  this  date,  the  end  of  1359,  there  was  talk  of  a  re- 
organisation of  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace,  and  that  the 
general  tendency  was  in  favour  of  a  consolidation  of  county 
administration  .^  ^ 

The  statute  of  1360,^^  usually  regarded  as  marking  the  culmina- 
tion for  this  century  of  the  development  of  the  powers  of  the 
justices  of  the  peace,^^  gave  to  them  jurisdiction  over  weights  and 
measures ;  ^*  but,  although  containing  some  important  modifications 
of  the  existing  labour  statutes,^^  it  does  not  include  the  specific 
statement  that  the  justices  of  the  peace  are  henceforth  to  be 
responsible  for  their  enforcement.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  lack 
of  a  definite  enacting  clause,  the  first  commission  of  the  peace 
issued  as  a  result  of  it  included  power  to  punish  labourers,  &c., 
offending  against  this  new  labour  legislation.^^  Two  similar 
commissions  were  appointed  in  the  summer  of  1362,^^^  while  in 
the  following  autumn  and  in  the  spring  of  1363  the  justices  of  the 
peace  were  given  jurisdiction  over  offenders  against  all  previous 
statutes  of  labourers.^  A  year  later  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
step  backwards :  the  form  of  the  commission  has  again  changed  ; 
and,  instead  of  their  having  direct  responsibility,  the  justices  are  to 
inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  local  officials,  bailiffs,  constables, 
and  sheriffs,  &c.,  in  their  enforcement  of  the  statutes  of  labourerg.^^ 

*•  Op.  cit.  p.  563.  "  Mr.  Beard  has  laid  stress  on  this  tendency. 

«  34  Edw.  Ill,  CO.  1,  5,  6,  9,  10,  and  11,  1360-1 ;  usually  cited  as  34  Edw.  Ill,  1360. 
The  session  of  parliament  responsible  for  this  measure  lasted  froipi  24  Jan.  to  18  Feb. 
1361  (Parry,  Parliaments  and  Councils,  intr.  p.  56) ;  so  that  only  for  one  day  can  the 
session  be  described  as  taking  place  in  the  thirty-fourth  "year.  The  first  commission 
of  the  peace  issued  after  this  statute  is  on  the  Patent  EoUs  of  the  thuty-fifth  year 
dated  20  March  (Rot.  Pat.  35,  pt.  2,  m.  33  d),  and  contains  a  reference  to  the 
statute  made  in  '  our  last  parliament.'  The  actions  in  the  De  Banco  Rolls  based  on 
clauses  of  this  same  statute  always  refer  to  it  as  35  Edw.  Ill,  e.g.  46  Edw.  Ill,  Trin., 
Camb.,  361 ;  or  40  Edw.  Ill,  Pasch.,  York,  96  d. 

^  Beard,  op.  cit.  p.  40.      "  34  Edw.  Ill,  cc.  5  and  6.      ^  Ibid.  cc.  9,  10,  and  11. 

**  Rot.  Pat.  35  Edw.  Ill,  pt.  2,  m.  33  d,  20  March:  'De  pace  conservanda.' 
Lambard  (op.  cit.  p.  39)  writes,  '  So  is  there  a  forme  of  a  commission  to  be  scene 
(35  Edw.  Ill,  pt.  2,  patent  in  dorso)  which  was  awarded  to  Robert  Herle  and  others  for 
Kent,  in  which  their  power  in  felonies,  and  trespasses,  was  accordingly  enlarged ;  with 
a  further  addition  also  touching  waights  and  measures,  servants,  artificers,  and 
labourers  .  .  .  .' 

•'  Rot.  Pat.  36  Edw.  Ill,  pt.  2,  m.  47  d,  20  June  ;  m.  40  d,  3  July. 

«*  Ibid.  m.  7  d,  20  Nov. ;  37,  pt.  1,  m.  32  d,  20  Feb. ;  m.  15  d,  20  May. 

**  Ibid.  38,  pt.  1,  m.  43  d,  8  March.  The  same  form  is  repeated  in  the  following 
commissions :  39,  pt.  1,  m.  22  d,  3  March ;  40,  pt.  1,  m.  34  d,  16  May ;  41,  pt.  1, 
m.  29  d,  12  Feb. 
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Very  soon,  however,  we  find  a  petition  of  the  commons  asking 
that  the  commissions  of  the  peace  may  include  full  jurisdiction 
over  these  statutes ;  ^"  and  in  1368  the  substance  of  a  second 
petition  to  the  same  effect  ^^  is  embodied ,  in  a  statute/^  Its  result 
appears  in  the  new  form  of  the  commission  issued  shortly  after- 
wards,^^ a  form  which  remained  substantially  the  same  during  the 
rest  of  the"  reign.  The  increase  of  the  powers  of  the  justices  of  the 
peace  secured  in  the  early  years  of  Eichard  II  ^''  did  not  affect  their 
relations  to  the  statutes  of  labourers ;  1368,  therefore,  marks  the 
end  of  the  changes  in  the  identity  of  the  officials  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  the  labour  legislation  ;  henceforth  the  statutes 
of  labourers  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  justices  of  the 
peace. 

We  may  now  consider,  first,  the  relations  of  the  commissioners 
of  the  peace  and  of  labourers  to  each  other ;  and,  secondly,  the 
history  of  the  phrase  'justices  of  labourers.' 

The  total  number  of  men  appointed  between  1349  and  1359  to 
enforce  the  statutes  of  labourers  was  664.^^  Of  these,  500  were 
serving  on  the  separate  commissions  for  labourers  issued  between 
1352  and  1359,''^  many  of  them  having  already  been  appointed  on 
previous  commissions.  The  remaining  names  (not  included  in 
the  500)  are  distributed  as  follows :  on  the  various  commissions 
previous  to  the  statute  of  1351,^^  26 ;  on  the  joint  commissions 
from  1351  to  1352,^*  113  ;  additional  names  not  found  on  the 
Patent  Rolls,"  10  :  for  the  palatinates,  Lancaster,  9  ;  Chester,  2 ; 
and  Durham,  4.  Now  during  the  period  of  the  double  series  of 
commissions  399  men  were  appointed  as  keepers  of  the  peace ; 
a  comparison  of  their  nanies  with  those  of  the  500  justices  of 
labourers  for  the  same  period  shows  that  295  were  identical — that 
is,  that  about  three-quarters  of  the  keepers  of  the  peace  were  also 
justices  of  labourers.  A  further  study  of  names  shows  that 
34  of  the  remaining  list  of  *  keepers '  had  previously  been 
appointed  to  the  joint  commissions,  and  that  one  was  serving  as 
justice  of  labourers  in  the  palatinate  of  Lancaster,  so  that  only  69 
of  the   399  are   unaccounted  for.^*^    When   we   examine  the  500 

'"  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  286  b,  1365.  The  response  was,  Estoisent  les  commissions  ore 
faites  en  lov/r  force. 

"  Ibid.  296  a.  «  42  Edw.  Ill,  c.  6. 

'^  Eot.  Pat.  42  Edw.  Ill,  pt.  2,  m.  29  d,  10  July. 

'*  Bot.  Pari.  iii.  83  b,  84-5  ;  Beard,  op.  cit.  p.  48. 

'*  Of  course  this  by  no  means  adequately  represents  the  number  of  appointments  ; 
one  man  may  have  received  as  many  as  ten  or  fifteen  letters  patent  for  various  counties, 
or  on  successive  occasions  for  the  same  county. 

'«  Period  3 ;  see  p.  523.         "  Period  1 ;  see  p.  518.         '«  Period  2 ;  see  p.  521. 

"  Distributed  throughout  the  three  periods  under  discussion.  The  small  propor- 
tion of  names  obtained  from  sources  other  than  the  Patent  EoUs  indicates  that  the 
lists  there  enrolled  are  fairly  complete. 

*"  Many  of  these  appear  on  the  commissions  of  period  1. 
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justices  of  labourers  we  find  that  of  the  205  names  not  duplicated 
as  keepers  of  the  peace,  80  were  assigned  to  towns,  liberties,  or 
wapentakes  that  often  had  no  commission  of  the  peace  distinct 
from  that  of  the  county.  In  comparing  the  two  sets  of  commis- 
sions, district  by  district,  the  frequency  with  which  the  same 
men  are  performing  the  double  duties  is  even  more  striking  than 
shown  by  the  totals  quoted  above.  Occasionally  the  two  commissions 
are  absolutely  identical  ;  but  since,  usually,  the  commission  of  the 
peace  includes  from  eight  to  ten,  while  that  for  labourers  ranges 
from  two  to  five,  with  three  or  four  as  the  most  common  number,^^ 
merely  a  large  proportion  of  the  names  on  one  list  reappears 
on  the  other.  This  tendency  to  make  use  of  the  same  men  has 
been  so  noticeable  from  the  beginning  that  the  petition  of  the 
commons  in  the  spring  of  1354  seems  superfluous — que  Ics 
gardeyns  de  la  pees  et  les  justices  des  laborers  soient  uns  la  ou 
bonement  poet  estre  fait.^^ 

The  cumbersomeness  of  a  system  that  forced  such  large 
numbers  of  men  to  act  in  a  double  capacity,  making  necessary  two 
series  of  quarter  sessions,  &c.,  is  perhaps  in  itself  a  sufficient 
explanation  of  the  reversion  to  the  joint  commission.^'  On  the 
other  hand  the  history  of  the  phrase  *  justices  of  labourers ' 
possibly  points  to  the  continuation  of  the  practice  of  division  of  the 
work.^*  The  phrase  occurs  during  the  first  period ;  *•*  but,  by 
chance,  I  have  found  it  only  as  applied  to  men  whose  appointment 
is  not  recorded  on  the  Patent  Kolls,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  the  form  of  their  commission  ;  e.g.  Recordum  lustici^ 
ariorum  de  operariis  pro  Petro  Semere,^  and  Justices  sur  lahorersy^^ 
both  for  the  twenty-fourth  year.  But  during  the  next  period  ^^  the 
term  is  used  for  men  who  were  appointed  to  perform  the  double 
set  of  duties  ;  for  example,  labourers  were  indicted  coram  lohanne 
de  Sutton  et  sociis  suis  iusticiariis  domini  Regis  super  lahoranos  et 
artificiarios  apud  Chelmsford  anno^5^.^^     A  case  is  also  found  before 

*'  The  greater  number  of  districts,  liberties,  &c.,  that  receive  distinct  commissions 
of  labourers,  while  only  one  commission  of  the  peace  is  issued  for  the  whole  county, 
explains  the  greater  total  number  of  justices  of  labourers. 

**  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  257  b  -  258  a.  Eeeves  (op.  cit.  ii.  391-2)  says, '  The  commission  to 
execute  the  statute  of  labourers  was  usually  directed  to  the  same  persons  who  were  in 
the  commission  of  the  peace,'  a  somewhat  different  statement  from  that  quoted  on 
p.  517,  note  1. 

^'  See  p.  526  on  the  lack  of  definite  evidence  as  to  the  reason  for  the  change. 

"  See  p.  522.  «  See  p.  518. 

**  County  Placita,  Surrey,  no.  8 ;  a  separate  commission  is  indicated  by  the 
reference  to  proceedings  coram  vobis  et  sociis  vestris  miper  Itisticiariis  nostris  ad 
ea  que  contra  formam  ordiiiacionis  et  statuti  de  operariis,  artifidbus,  et  servitoribus 
factwum  attemptata  ftierint  .  .  .  audienda  et  terminanda  assignatis. 

»'  Assize  Kolls,  Essex,  267,  m.  54  d.  "*'  Period  2  ;  see  p.  521. 

"»  Assize  Kolls,  Essex,  267,  m.  9  d,  Mich,  term,  25  Edw.  Ill,  We  know  that 
Sutton  was  appointed  on  the  joint  commission  of  the  peace  and  for  labourers,  15  March 
of  this  same  year  ;  Kot.  Pat.  25,  pt.  1,  m.  15  d. 
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iusticiai'iis  sedentihus  super  lahorarios  in  Suffolk,^°  during  the  year 
1352,  when  the  commission  in  force  included  both  the  peace  and 
the  statutes  of  labourers.''^  It  has  already  been  shown  by  the 
writs  for  the  payment  of  wages  ^^  that  only  a  few  of  the  joint 
commission  had  to  do  with  the  statutes  of  labourers  ;  it  is  there- 
fore probable  that  to  these  few  alone  belongs  the  title  of  *  justices 
of  labourers.'  During  the  period  of  the  separate  commissions  ^^ 
there  are  many  petitions  referring  to  justicers  or  justices  des 
laborers,  in  contrast  to  gardeyns  de  la  pees ;  ^*  by  1357  the 
phrase  has  made  its  way  into  a  statute  treating  of  the  fines 
imposed  devant  justices  des  laborers  .  .  .  tant  come  la  justicerie 
des  laborers  dure.^^  Exchequer  documents  abound  in  references 
to  justices  of  labourers,  especially  during  the  three  years  of  the 
triennial  grant  of  1352.^''  The  Memoranda  Eolls  show  great 
variety  in  the  descriptive  phrases,  iusticiarii  ad  transgressiones 
et  excessus  operariorum,  servientium,  et  artificuvi  .  .  .  puniendos 
assignati,^''  or  iusticiarii  ad  ordinaciones  et  statuta  de  operariis, 
artijicibus,  et  servientibus,acponderibus  etmensuris,  .  .  .  custodienda 
assignati,^^  or  more  briefly  iusticiarii  operariorum?'^  In  the  accounts 
of  the  fines  on  the  statutes  of  labourers  rendered  by  the  collectors 
the  phrase  is  usually  iusticiani  de  huiusmodi  servientibus,  operariis, 
et  artificibus}^^ 

The  survival  of  the  phrase  after  1359  remains  to  be  considered. 
The  two  references  io  justices  des  laborers  that  I  have  been  able 
to  find  in  the  reports  of  cases  are  both  for  this  later  period,^°^ 
while  iusticiarii  de  servientibus  often  occurs  on  the  plea  rolls.^'^'' 
The  parliament  rolls  for  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III 
are  full  of  mentions  like  the  following :  justices  de  la  pees  et  de 
laborers,^^^  justices  de  laborers  et  artificers,  et  gardeins  de  la  2>ees,^^* 
les  justices  de  la  pees,  si  Men  come  justices  des  laborers.^^ 
The   group   of  petitions   in   the   Good  Parliament   in   regard   to 

'*  Ancient  Indictments,  Suffolk,  114. 

»'  Eot.  Pat.  25  Edw.  Ill,  pt.  1,  m.  14  d. 

»»  See  p.  522.  "  Period  3  ;  see  p.  523. 

'*  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  252  b,  autumn  of  1353 ;  257  b  -  258  a,  spring  of  1354. 

»*  31  Edw.  Ill,  St.  1,  c.  6.  »«  See  p.  523. 

»'  L.  T.  E.,  28  Edw.  Ill,  Brev.  Retorn.,  Mich.  Cantebr.  I  quote  these  titles  in  the 
nominative  case,  though  in  the  text  they  happen  to  be  used  in  oblique  cases. 

»*  Ibid.  35  Edw.  Ill,  Communia,  Mich.  m.  6  d.    De  die  dato,  Derb. 

"»  Ibid.  29  Edw.  Ill,  Communia,  Mich.,  Dies  dati,  m.  12,  Surr. 

'°''  See  p.  523 ;  Lay  Subsidies,  90/16,  Cumberland.  A  slight  variation  is 
iusticiarii  huiusmodi  servientium,  &c.,  Enrolled  Subsidies,  14,  Bedford,  second 
collection. 

""  Fitzherbert,  Graunde  Abridgement,  ed.  1565,  pt.  ii.  Laborers,  30;  and  Le  Livre 
des  Assises,  ed.  1679,  42  Ass.  pi.  12 ;  the  latter  is  also  in  Brooke,  La  Graunde 
Abridgement,  ed.  1576,  Commission,  16. 

'"^  E.g.  De  Banco  Eolls,  38  Edw.  Ill,  Pasch.,  rot.  198,  York. 

""  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  271  b,  36  Edw.lII. 

'"  Ibid.  277  a,  37  Edw.  III.  '«*  Ibid.  319  b,  47  Edw.  III. 
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the  enforcement  of  the  labour  legislation  ^^^  refers  to  justices 
of  the  peace  and  to  justices  of  labourers  in  a  manner  unin- 
telligible from  the  point  of  view  of  their  respective  jurisdictions, 
except  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  division  of  the  work  of  a  joint 
commission.  During  the  reign  of  Kichard  II  there  is  no  longer 
on  the  statute  book  or  on  the  rolls  of  parliament  any  reference 
to  justices  of  labourers ;  the  phrase  has  become  justices  de  la  pees 
ct  pur  justifier  laborers,  vitaillers,  et  artificiers^^^  The  title  has  not, 
however,  altogether  disappeared;  the  Calendars  of  Patent  Rolls 
contain  about  150  exemptions  from  the  necessity  of  service  in 
various  public  offices  (not  including  parliamentary  duties),  in 
nearly  all  of  which  the  person  named  is  exempted  from  acting  as 
*  justice  of  the  peace  and  justice  of  labourers  ; '  "^^  occasionally  the 
latter  is  mentioned  alone.  The  number  of  exemptions  from  the 
commission  of  the  peace  diminishes  during  the  fifteenth  century ; 
in  the  remaining  calendars  ^^^  there  are  only  about  twenty,  and  in 
these  exemptions  'justice  of  labourers  '  does  not  occur  later  than  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV.  In  1464,  however,  the  charter  to  the  borough 
of  Leicester  grants  that  certain  town  officials  shall  be  justices  of  the 
peace  and  justices  for  the  enforcement  of  the  statutes  of  labourers  ; 
they  are  to  have  full  powers,  as  the  justices  of  the  peace  and  the 
justices  of  labourers  of  the  county  of  Leicester  have  elsewhere 
in  the  county.'^"  The  discussion  in  Lambard  over  the  date  of  the 
sessions  of  the  peace  shows  that  a  century  later  it  was  a  matter  of 
doubt  as  to  whether  *  any  quarter  sessions  '  were  ever  '  holden  (onely 
for  the  causes  of  labourers)  by  the  justices  of  the  peace.'  ^'^  It 
seems  possible,  however,  that  a  division  of  duties  often  proved 
expedient,  and  that  the  provision  in  Elizabeth's  labour  law  for  a 
special  salary  for  justices  of  the  peace  while  executing  the  act^'^ 
was  a  survival  of  the  old  differentiation  of  functions. 

The  most  important  sources  for  a  study  of  the  work  of  the 
justices  of  labourers  are  the  rolls  of  their  sessional  proceedings  ;  for 
1349-59  seventeen  such  rolls  are  to  be  found  in  the  Public  Kecord 
Office,  the  larger  number  classified  under  '  Assize  Bolls,'  and  a  few 
under  *  Ancient  Indictments,  King's  Bench.'  The  following  list 
indicates  their  geographical  and  chronological  distribution,  and, 
when  possible,  gives  the  reference  to  the  letters  patent  in  virtue 
of  which  the  justices  were  acting.'^"* 

'•«  Bot.  Pari.  340-1,  50  Edw.  Ill, '  BUle  des  Laboriers.'  '•'  Ibid.  iii.  45  b. 

""'  i.  1377-81;  ii.  1381-5;  iii.  1385-9;  iv.  1388-92.  I  have  not  examined  vol.  v. 
of  this  series. 

'«»  Hen.  IV,  1399-1401 ;  Hen.  VI,  1422-9 ;  Edw.  IV,  i.  1461-7  ;  Edw.  IV,  ii. 
1467-76  ;  Edw.  IV,  Edw.  V,  and  Eich.  Ill,  1476-85. 

"•  Cal.  of  Pat.  Rolls,  Edw.  IV,  i.  330;  M.  Bateson,  Records  of  the  Borough  of 
Leicester,  ii.  280-2. 

'"  Lambard,  op.  cit.  pp.  566-7.  "-  5  Eliz.  c.  4,  s.  31. 

"*  Since  in  several  instances  neither  the  printed  List  of  Plea  Rolls  preserved  in 
the  Public  Record  Office,  nnder  the  headings  *  Eyre  HqUs,  Assize  Rolls,'  &c.,  nor  the 
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I.  t  Palatinate  of  Chester;  Eyre  Boll,  13.     11-25  Edw.  III. 

*  Placita  coram  Thoma  de  Ferrariis,  lusticiario  Cestriae,  in  itinere  suo 
apud  Macclesfield.' 

M.  1  has  the  following  heading :  '  Indictamenta  coram  Roberto  de 
Leghe  de  operariis  et  servientibus  per  commissionem  domini  Comitis 
apud  Macclesfeld  die  Lune  proxima  post  festum  Sancti  Marci  Evan- 
geliste  anno  regni  regis  Edwardi  tercii  a  conquesto  vicesimo  sexto.'  ^^* 

II.  t  Palatinate  of  Chester  ;  Indictment  Boll,  19.    27-88  Edw.  III. 

*  Indictamenta  Villae  et  Hundredi  de  Macclesfield  coram  Bartholo- 
maeo  de  Burgerssh.' 

M.  3  is  headed  '  Indictamenta  coram  Roberto  de  Legh  et  Willelmo 
de  Maynwaryng  assignatis  per  commissionem  domini  comitis  Cestrie  ad 
inquirendum  de  operariis  et  artificibus  qui  statutum  domini  Edwardi 
Regis  nunc  de  eisdem  nuper  editum  fregerunt  die  Mercurii  proxima  post 
festum  Sancti  Andrea  apostoli  anno  regni  Regis  Edwardi  supradicti 
vicesimo  septimo.' 

Similar  proceedings  for  the  years  30-33  Edw.  Ill  are  to  be  found 
on  membranes  9  b  (III.),  16  b  (X.),  19  b  (XIII.),  &  22  b  (XVI.), 
inserted  between  the  various  membranes  containing  indictments  before 
Burghersh.^^^ 

III.  t  Palatinate  of  Chester;  Indictment  Boll,  4.     27  Edw.  III-l  R  II. 

'  Indictamenta  de  officio  ad  Comitatum  Cestriae.' 

In  addition  to  proceedings  on  the  statute  of  labourers  before  the  sheriff 
in  the  county  court  (m.  9  d)  this  roll  contains  a  membrane  (10  d)  for  33 
Edw.  Ill,  headed  'Indictamenta  operariorum  et  servientium  coram 
Roberto  de  Leghe  .  .  .  .' 

IV.  Assize  Boll,  Cornwall,  125.    32-33  Edw.  III. 

*  Recorda  et  processus  Sessionis  W.  Polglas  et  R.  Ceriseaux  lusticia- 
riorum  ad  ordinationes  et  statuta  de  operariis  et  artificibus  custodienda.' 

On  20  Feb.  32  Edw.  Ill  the  above  were  appointed  justices  of 
labourers  and  of  weights  and  measures.^ '^ 

Record  Office  manuscript  catalogue  of  '  Ancient  Indictments '  gives  a  description 
sufficient  to  identify  certain  of  these  rolls  as  containing  the  records  of  justices  of 
the  peace  or  of  justices  of  labourers,  it  was  necessary  for  both  classes  of  manuscripts 
to  examine  all  the  documents  of  each  county  for  the  given  date.  In  my  list  I  give 
first  the  title  of  each  roll  as  it  stands  in  the  official  catalogue,  and  then  the  additional 
information  that  is  required  for  the  identification  of  the  material  as  belonging  to  the 
justices  under  discussion.  The  f  indicates  the  rolls  that  are  at  present  inadequately 
described  ;  the  roman  numerals  refer  merely  to  the  order  in  my  list. 

»'*  Eyre  Roll,  14,  27-39  Edw.  Ill,  'Placita  coram  Thoma  de  Ferrariis,  Bartholo- 
maeo  de  Burgerssh,  et  aliis,  lusticiariis  Cestriae  in  itineribus  suis  apud  Macclesfield.' 
Though  later  than  my  period  the  following  heading  deserves  notice,  m.  27  :  '  Fines 
operariorum  et  servientium  facti  coram  Roberto  de  Leghe  et  lohanne  de  Davenport 
de  Wheltrogh  ad  hoc  assignatis  per  commissionem  domini  apud  Macclesfeld  die 
Mercurii  proxima  ante  festum  Pentecostes  anno  regni  regis  Edwardi  tercii  post 
conquestum  tricesimo  quinto.' 

"*  The  same  intermixture  of  these  two  classes  of  records  holds  true  for  the  years 
immediately  following. 

"«  Rot.  Pat.  32  Edw.  Ill,  pt.  1,  m.  34  d. 

M   M   2 
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V.  Assize  Boll,  Derby,  170.    81-32  Edw.  III. 
'Placita  coram  Godefrido  Foljaumbe  et  sociig  suis  (de  artificibus, 

The  roll  contains  a  copy  of  the  letters  patent,  dated  5  Feb.  31 
Edw.  Ill,  appointing  Foljaumbe  and  two  others  justices  of  labourers  and 
of  weights  and  measures.^^** 

VI.  t  Assize  Boll,  Devon,  195.    25-27  Edw.  III. 

*  Inquisitiones  et  indictamenta  coram  H.  de  Courteneye  et  sociis  suis.' 
The  roll  contains   a   copy    of  the  letter   patent,   dated    15   March 

25   Edw.  Ill,  appointing  Courteneye  and  seven  others  on  the  joint 
commission  of  the  peace  and  for  labourers."^ 

VII.  t  Assize  Bolls,  Essex,  268.    25  Edw.  III. 

'  Praesentationes  iuratorum.' 

The  character  of  this  roll  is  difficult  to  determine  ;  it  is  full  of  offences 
against  the  statutes  of  labourers,  and  while  there  is  evidence  proving  that 
it  contains  many  Coram  Rege  presentments  ^^"  the  following  endorsement 
on  m.  10  shows  that  at  least  some  of  the  membranes  include  proceedings 
before  justices  of  the  peace  and  of  labourers  :  *  Prima  cedula  libera tur 
per  Thomam  Hubert  et  J.  House.'  On  6  May  26  Edw.  Ill  these  two  men 
were  associated  to  the  joint  commission  of  the  peace  and  for  labourers. ^'-^ 

VIII.  Assize  Boll,  Hereford,  312.     29-31  Edw.  III. 

'  Placita  (de  operariis,  etc.)  coram  Willelmo  de  Frome  et  aliis.' 
The    roll    contains  a    copy  of    the    letter    patent,   dated  2   Sept. 
29  Edw.  Ill,  appointing  Frome  and  two  others  justices  of  labourers.'^^ 

IX.  Assize  Boll,  Hereford,  313.     30-33  Edw.  III. 

'  Placita  (de  operariis,  etc)  coram  eisdem.' 

The  roll  contains  a  copy  of  the  letter  patent,  dated  5  Feb.  31 
Edw.  Ill,  appointing  Frome  and  two  others  justices  of  labourers  and  of 
weights  and  measures.  ^^' 

X.  t  Assize  Boll,  Butland,  731.    25-27  Edw.  III. 

'  Placita  coram  Galfrido  de  la  Mare  et  sociis  suis.' 

*  Fines  et  amerciamenta.' 

'  Praesentationes  et  indictamenta.* 

M.  1  has  the  following  heading  :  '  Coram  Galfrido  de  la  Mare  et  sociis 
suis  iusticiariis  domini  Regis  in  comitatu  Rotelandie  ad  statuta  Northamp- 
tonie  et  Wintonie  necnon  ad  statutum  artificum  et  laborariorum  et  con- 
cernen[s]  pacis  conservand '  [sic]  apud  Keton  die  dominica  proxima  post 

>"  This  is  referred  to  in  the  General  Report  on  the  Public  Records,  1837,  app.  p.  23, 
list  of  Assize  Rolls. 

"»  Eot.  Pat.  31  Edw.  Ill,  pt.  1,  m.  20  d.  >'»  Ibid.  25,  pt.  1,  m.  14  d. 

'-"  Ths  evidence  must  be  examined  in  connexion  with  the  preceding  Assize 
EoU  for  Essex  (267) ;  but  the  discussion  of  this  point  does  not  belong  to  the 
subject  of  this  paper. 

'«'  Eot.  Pat.  26,  pt.  1,  m.  8  d. 

•*'  Ibid.  29,  pt.  2,  m.  8  d,  contains  duplicate  commissions,  dated  respectively 
2  Oct.  and  20  Dec. 

'"  Ibid.  31,  pt.  1,  m.  20  d. 
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festum  Decollacionis  Sancti  lohannis  Baptiste  anno  regni  regis  Edwardi 
tercii  post  conquestum  xxv.'  ^^^ 

On  15  March  25  Edw.  Ill  Geoffrey  de  la  Mare  and  five  others  were 
appointed  on  the  joint  commission  of  peace  and  for  labourers ;  ^^'^  on 
12  July  25  Edw.  Ill  de  la  Mare  and  one  other  of  the  five  were  noted  as 
those  who  were  to  receive  salaries.' ^'^ 

XI.  Assize  Boll,  Somerset,  773.     32-33  Edw.  III. 

'  Indictamenta  et  processus  tangentia  operarios,  artifices,  et  ser- 
vientes.' 

The  roll  contains  a  copy  of  the  letter  patent,  dated  26  Jan.  32 
Edw.  Ill,  appointing  James  Husee  and  three  others  justices  of  labourers 
and  of  weights  and  measures.^^" 

XII.  Assize  Boll,  Surrey,  907.    25-26  Edw.  III. 

'  Praesentationes  et  indictamenta  coram  Eicardo  de  Birton  et  aliis.' 
'  Placita  de  quibusdam  servitoribus  et  laboratoribus  apud  Limenesfeld.' 
There  seem  to  be  here  two  distinct  rolls  ;  the  first  contains  a  copy 
of  the  letters  patent,  dated  15  March/ ^*  appointing  Birton  and  eight 
others  on  the  joint  commission  of  the  peace  and  for  labourers  ;  the 
second  has  the  following  heading  (m.  3d);  '  Placita  diversorum  artificum 
et  labarariorum  tenta  apud  Lymnesfeld  coram  lohanne  de  Haderesham 
infra  libertatem  Abbatis  de  Bello  die  Sabbathi  proxima  ante  festum 
Sancte  Marie  Magdalene  anno  regni  Eegis  Edwardi  tercii  post  conquestum 
Anglie  xxvii"".' 

The  earliest  record  of  the  appointment  of  Hadresham  is  20  June 
28  Edw.  Ill,  as  justice  of  labourers  for  Surrey. '^^  The  last  membrane 
has  the  following  heading :  '  Placita  de  servitoribus  artificibus  et  aliis 
laborariis  tenta  ibidem  coram  Koberto  de  Belknappe  infra  videlicet 
libertatem  Abbatis  de  Bello  virtute  quarumdam  literarum  patencium 
predicto  Abbati  inde  directarum.^^*^  Et  eciam  virtute  eiusdem  libertatis 
coram  Rogero  Huse  et  sociis  suis  iusticiariis  allocatis  apud  Geldeford  die 
lovis  in  Octabis  Assensionis  anno  regni  Regis  Edwardi  tercii  post 
conquestum  Anglie  vicesimo  quinto  et  regni  sui  Francie  duodecimo.' 

On  15  March  25  Edw.  Ill  Huse  was  appointed  on  the  joint  com- 
mission of  the  peace  and  for  labourers  for  Surrey,' ^^  and  on  20  June 
28  Edw.  Ill  on  the  commission  for  labourers  for  the  same  county.' ^^ 
Of  Belknap's  appointment  I  have  found  no  trace. 

XIII.  Assize  Boll,  Wanvick,  971:    31  Edw.  III. 

'  Praesentationes  ad  sessiones  lohannis  Sparry  et  aliorum  de  statutis 
de  operariis,  etc' 

After  the  sessions  held  before  Sparry  there  is  the  following  entry 
(m.  3) :  '  Sessio  lohannis  de  Conyngesby  et  sociorum  suorum  apud 
Stretford  die  Sabbathi  post  festum  Exaltacionis  Sancte  Crucis  anno  31™°.' 

'-'*  The  General  Report  on  Public  Records,  1837,  app.  p.  53,  list  of  Assize  Eolls, 
apparently  describes  this  roll :  Eutland ;  '  Rotulus  presentationum  de  excessis,  &c. 
contra  Statutum  de  Laboratoribus,  temp.  Edw.  III.' 

'-■^  Eot.  Pat.  25,  pt.  1,  m.  14  d.  '=«  Eot.  Claus.  25  Edw.  Ill,  m.  16. 

'"  Eot.  Pat.  32,  pt.  1,  m.  34  d.  '''^  mid.  25,  pt.  1,  m.  15  d. 

■      '"  Ibid.  28,  pt.  1,  m.  22  d.  '=<»  MS. '  directo.' 

'"  Eot.  Pat.  25,  pt.  1,  m.  15  d.  '^^  Ibid.  28,  pt.  1,  m.  22  d. 
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On  5  Feb.  31  Edw.  Ill  Conyngesby,  Sparry,  and  Spyneye  were 
appointed  justices  of  labourers  and  of  weights  and  measures. '^^ 

XIV.  t  Assize  Boll,  Wiltshire,  1018.     26  Edw.  III. 

'  Praesentationes.'  ^^' 

This  roll  consists  entirely  of  proceedings  on  the  statute  of  labourera 
'  coram  deputatis  lusticiariorum  domini  Regis  ; '  the  heading  on  m.  7  is  as 
follows  :  '  Inquisicio  capta  apud  Kyn  coram  lohanne  de  Flory  et  Waltero 
de  Littlecote  deputatis  Willelmi  de  SchareshuU  et  sociorum  suorum  die 
Mercurii  proxima  post  festum  Sancte  Trinitatis  anno  regni  etc.  xx°  sexto.' 

On  15  March  25  Edw.  Ill  WiUiam  de  Shareshull  and  six  others  were 
appointed  on  the  joint  commission  of  the  peace  and  for  labourers. '^-^ 

XV.  t  Assize  Boll,  Wiltshire,  1019.     31  Edw.  III. 

'  Inquisitiones  de  ponderibus,  mensuris,  etc' 

Although  the  larger  part  of  this  roll  consists  of  offences  against  the 
statute  of  weights  and  measures  there  are  a  number  of  instances  of 
excess  wages  and  price. 

M.  1  has  the  heading  '  Inquisitio  capta  apud  Devyses  die  Mercurii  in 
Septimana  Pasche  coram  lohanne  Everard  et  sociis  suis  lusticiariis 
domini  Eegis  assignatis  per  commissionem  domini  Eegis  anno  regni 
Edwardi  tercii  tricesimo  primo.  .  .  .' 

On  5  Feb.  31  Edw.  Ill  Everard  and  two  others  were  appointed  justices 
of  labourers  and  of  weights  and  measures.^'" 

XVI.  t  Ancient  Indictments.    Lancaster,  54.    24  Edw.  III. 

This  roll  consists  largely  of  offences  against  the  ordinance  of  labourers ; 
m.  11  has  the  heading  'Inquisitio  de  Preston  capta  apud  Lancastrian! 
coram  Thoma  de  Lathum  et  sociis  suis  lusticiariis  domini  Regis  in 
comitatu  Lancastrie  die  Martis  proxima  post  festum  Assumptionis  beate 
Marie  Virginis  anno  regni  regis  Edwardi  tercii  post  conquestum 
xxiiii".  .  .  .' 

On  20  Oct.  24  Edw.  Ill  Lathum  and  ten  others  were  appointed  to 
enforce  the  ordinance  of  labourers.  •^^ 

XVII.  t  Ancient  Indictments,  Wiltshire,  181.    29  Edw.  III. 

This  roll  consists  entirely  of  proceedings  on  the  statutes  of  labourers ; 
m.  2  is  headed  '  Presentationes  et  examinationes  facte  coram  WiUelmo 
de  Chuselden  et  sociis  suis  deputatis  iusticiariorum  ,  ,  .  anno  etc. 
xxix°.'  ^^^ 

This  list  is  the  result  of  a  search  limited  almost  entirely  to  the 

'»»  Rot.  Pat.  31,  pt.  1,  m.  20  d. 

'**  This  roll  was  translated  by  Miss  E.  M.  Thompson,  and  was  printed  in  the 
WiltsMre  Archceological  and  Natural  History  Magazine,  xxxiii.  384,  under  the  title 
of  '  Offenders  against  the  Statute  of  Labourers  in  Wiltshire,  A.D.  1349.' 

"*  Eot  Pat.  25,  pt.  1,  m.  15  d.  '"  Ibid.  31,  pt.  1,  m.  20  d. 

'"  Ibid.  24,  pt.  3,  m.  13  d. 

'.'*  Compare  no.  xiv.,  above,  for  proceedings  in  Wiltshire  coram  deputatis. 
In  the  autumn  of  1355  the  reply  to  a  petition  in  regard  to  weights  and  measures 
included  the  provision  que  ceux  justices  (i.e.  of  weights  and  measures)  ne  justices  de 
labourers,  ne  facent  deputez  desouz  eux  (Rot.  Pari.  ii.  265  b).  There  had  been  a 
previous  petition  against  deputies  two  years  earlier  (ibid.  252  b-253  a). 
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decade  noted,  and  to  records  of  justices  responsible  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  statutes  of  labourers.  But,  in  addition  to  two  excellent 
rolls  of  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  period  of  the  separate  com- 
missions,'^^ several  important  rolls  for  later  years  have  accidentally 
come  to  my  notice.'*"  There  seems,  therefore,  a  strong  probability 
that  for  the  next  century  more  such  records  exist.^*^ 

The  seventeen  rolls  described  contain  instances  of  infringements 
of  nearly  every  clause  of  the  ordinance  and  of  the  statute ;  usually, 
however,  the  offence  is  the  receipt  of  excess  wages  or  price. '^^  In 
hundreds  of  cases  the  amounts  actually  paid  are  noted  ;  ^^^  also  the 
occupations  of  the  offenders,  as  well  as  many  picturesque  details  of 
the  manner  of  life  of  the  working  classes  and  of  their  relation  to 
their  employers.  The  account  of  procedure  for  successive  days  of  a 
session,^^*  the  duties  of  the  sheriff,  constable,  and  bailiff  in  relation 
to  the  justices,  the  attitude  of  the  juries,  the  number  of  convictions 

'=•»  t  Assize  Eolls,  Bedford,  32.  28-31  Edw.  Ill :  '  Placita  coram  Reginaldo  de  Grey 
de  Ruthyn  et  sociis  suis.'  The  roll  contains  acoiDy  of  the  letter  patent,  dated  20  Jan. 
28  Edw.  Ill,  appointing  de  Grey  and  eight  others  on  the  commission  of  the  peace 
{Rot.  Pat.  28,  pt.  2,  m.  14  d), 

f  Ancient  Indictments,  Somerset,  104,  31  Edw.  Ill,  contains  proceedings  before 
James  de  Audele  and  seven  others  :  Tusticiariis  nostris  tarn  ad  pacem  nostram 
conservandam  qiiam  ad  diversas  felonias  et  transgressioncs  .  .  .  audiendas  et 
terminandas  assignatis.  10  Aug.  31  Edw.  III.  They  were  appointed  on  the  com- 
mission of  the  peace  (Rot.  Pat.  31,  pt.  1,  m.  11  d). 

HO  I  give  a  few  examples: 

Assize  Eolls,  Bucks,  70,  10-14  Rich.  II,  '  Placita  coram  Henrico  de  Greye  et  sociis 
suis  lusticiariis  Pacis.' 

Assize  Rolls,  Warwick,  976,  18-21  Rich.  I,  '  Praesentationes  coram  lusticiariis 
pacis.'  (This  should  be  Rich.  II  ;  the  date  has  been  corrected  in  the  Round  Room 
copy  of  List  of  Plea  Rolls.) 

Ancient  Indictments,  Norfolk,  80.  43  Edw.  III-3  Rich.  II  (called  to  my  attention 
by  Mr.  Edgar  Powell)  has  the  heading  ;  '  Inquisitio  capta  apud  Norwycum  die  Luue  &c. 
anno  regni  Regis  Ricardi  Secundi  a  conquestu  secundo  coram  Willelmo  de  Offord  et 
sociis  suis  ...  ad  inquirendum  de  artificibus  '  labaratoribus,  et  eorum  excessibus  ,  .  .' 

Ancient  Indictments,  Oxford,  98,  temp,  Edw.  II  and  III.  M.  1  is  headed 
'  Inquisitio  capta  apud  Oxoniam  coram  lohanne  de  Stodle  maiore  ville  Oxonie  et 
lohanne  de  Baldyngton,  iusticiariis  domini  Regis  ad  pacem  domini  Regis  necnon  ad 
statuta  apud  Wyntoniam,  Norhamptoniam,  et  Westmonasterium  edita  .  .  .  custodienda 
et  custodiri  facienda  assignatis  .  .  .  anno  regni  Regis  Edwardi  tercii  .  .  .  quadra- 
gesimo  .  .  .' 

'"  I  do  not  suggest  that  the  number  will  prove  very  large.  The  writs,  either 
attached  to  the  rolls  that  I  have  examined  or  enrolled  on  the  Memoranda  Rolls,  show 
in  many  instances  that  these  particular  proceedings  were  wanted  by  the  exchequer,  or 
chancery,  or  court  of  king's  bench,  for  some  special  reason.  It  is  clear  from  many 
references  on  the  Memoranda  Rolls  to  records  of  justices  of  labourers  that  such 
records  were  kept  regularly  by  the  '  clerks  '  mentioned  in  25  Edw.  Ill,  st.  2,  c.  6  (for 
their  salaries  see  the  writs  on  the  Close  Eolls  referred  to  on  next  page) ;  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  evidence  that  these  records  were  delivered  as  a  matter  of  ordinary 
routine  into  the  custody  of  any  oixe  department  of  the  central  government. 

'*-  In  the  Chester  rolls  departure  a  patria  in  autumpno  is  equally  common. 

'"  In  a  considerable  number  of  cases  the  '  givers '  are  indicted  as  well  as  the 
'  take  s.' 

'"  The  roll  for  Cornwall,  for  example,  includes  four  sessions  of  ten  days  each  for 
1358  and  three  sessions  of  the  same  length  for  the  following  year. 
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in  proportion  to  indictments,  the  sums  paid  in  fines,  &c.,  give  a 
vivid  picture  of  medieval  methods  :  in  fact,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  these  rolls  for  information  as  to 
judicial  procedure  and  as  to  economic  and  social  conditions.  These 
sessional  records,  intrinsically  important  though  they  are,  must 
not,  however,  be  looked  upon  as  furnishing  an  exhaustive  account 
of  the  work  of  the  justices  of  labourers, ^*^  for  in  almost  every 
department  of  government  one  comes  across  traces  of  their 
domgs.  Transcripts  of  proceedings  before  justices  of  labourers 
are  found  in  the  County  Placita  and  in  the  Coram  Eege  Eolls,  while 
in  the  latter,  as  well  as  in  the  De  Banco  Eolls,  there  are  numerous 
references  to  their  action.  Eolls  of  exigends  of  offenders  indicted 
before  justices  of  labourers  appear  among  Coroners'  Eolls  and  in 
one  instance  among  Ancient  Indictments  ;  and  pardons  of  outlawry 
for  such  as  finally  surrendered  are  entered  on  the  Patent  Eolls, 
which  also  contain,  in  addition  to  the  commissions,  many  interesting 
enrolments  connected  with  the  justices. 

An  excellent  source  of  information  as  to  the  length  of  the 
sessions  and  the  names  of  the  justices  who  did  the  actual  work  is 
the  series  of  writs  on  the  Close  Eolls  ordering  the  payment  of  their 
wages,  such  payment  to  be  made  only  for  the  days  during  which 
they  had  actually  sat,  and  out  of  the  fines  and  amercements 
imposed  by  them.^^^  This  matter  of  wages  is  so  fully  recorded  in 
exchequer  documents — Memoranda  Eolls  of  both  remembrancers, 
and  the  Pipe  Eolls — that  a  statistical  study  of  the  various  entries 
should  give  a  fairly  complete  account  of  the  total  number  of  sessions 
held.  The  Memoranda  Eolls  contain  elaborate  proceedings  connected 
with  the  delivery  into  the  exchequer  of  the  estreats  of  the  justices 
of  labourers,  and  also  with  the  claim  of  the  lords  of  franchises  to 
a  portion  of  the  fines  imposed  by  these  justices.  Next  in  importance, 
however,  to  the  sessional  records  are  the  accounts  of  the  collectors 
of  the  grant  of  1352.'^'^  It  was  specified  that  the  fines  on  the 
statutes   of  labourers  were   to  aid  this  subsidy  in  the  following 

'**  They  have  been  described  here  at  length  because  of  the  fact  that,  as  now 
classified,  many  of  them  are  not  easily  identified  as  records  of  the  justices  of  the 
peace  or  of  labourers.  Although  Palgrave,  as  long  ago  as  1836  (p.  52  of  the  introduc- 
tion to  TJie  Anticnt  Kalendars  and  Inventories  of  the  Treasury  of  His  Majesty^s 
ExcJiequer),  wrote  that  the  treasury  records  included  'rolls  of  proceedings  and 
pleadings  before  justices  itinerant,  the  justices  of  assize,  justices  of  oyer  and  teraiiner, 
justices  of  gaol  delivery,  .  .  .  proceedings  before  the  justices  of  the  peace,  and  of 
labourers,  .  .  .'  yet,  with  the  exception  of  the  roll  for  Wiltshire  (see  p.  534  no.  xiv), 
and  the  seven  rolls  correctly  described  in  List  of  Plea  Eolls  (see  my  list,  pp.  531-534), 
these  records  have  not  been  printed  or  refeiTed  to  in  print ;  in  fact,  the  statement  is 
usually  made  that,  but  for  one  assessment  of  wages  for  1431,  no  quarter  session  records 
have  been  discovered  for  a  period  earlier  than  the  sixteenth  century. 

'"  Wages  for  the  justices'  clerk  are  often  noted. 

'"  The  fines  on  the  statutes  of  labourers  seem  to  have  left  no  mark  on  the  accounts 
of  the  grant  of  1348  ;  and  there  are  only  two  instances  on  the  Memoranda  Eolls, 
L.T.B.,  of  proceedings  connected  with  the  levying  of  these  fines  by  the  collectors. 
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manner  :  ^^^  in  each  county  the  justices  of  labourers  were  to  deliver 
to  the  collectors  the  estreats  of  the  fines  imposed  in  their  sessions ; 
the  collectors,  with  the  aid  of  a  local  committee,  and  subject  to  the 
advice  of  the  justices,  were  to  apportion  these  fines  among  the 
towns  and  hamlets  according  to  their  needs  ;  and  then  were  to  levy 
the  fines  as  scheduled  in  the  estreats,  and  to  collect  in  each  district 
the  difference  between  the  amount  of  the  tax  as  originally  assessed 
and  the  amount  '  allowed  '  to  it  in  fines.  It  happened  frequently, 
however,  that  the  total  tax  had  to  be  paid  into  the  exchequer  before 
the  fines  could  be  collected  ;  in  such  cases  of  delay  it  was  not 
possible  to  use  the  *  allowance '  system,  but  it  became  necessary 
to  distribute  as  a  bonus  to  the  tax-payers  (perhaps  several  years 
after  the  payment  of  the  tax)  the  amounts  levied  in  fines.  Full 
information  as  to  the  working  of  this  scheme  is  to  be  found  in 
both  the  original  and  enrolled  accounts  of  this  grant,^'*^  as  well 
as  in  the  numerous  long  cases  recorded  on  the  Memoranda 
Eolls  of  embezzlement  of  the  fines  by  either  justices  or  col- 
lectors. The  tax  was  levied  in  forty-five  districts,  for  each  of 
which  there  were  three  collections ;  the  fines,  therefore,  should 
appear  in  135  instances.  The  result  of  my  investigation  shows 
seventy-one  cases  (that  is,  about  half  the  possible  cases)  where  the 
collectors  reported  a  definite  sum,  raised  in  accordance  with  the 
estreats  delivered  to  them  by  the  justices ;  ^^"  and  except  London, 
Northumberland,  Shropshire,  Sussex,  and  Westmorland  all  the 
counties  of  England  are  represented  in  these  accounts  of  the  fines  :  it 
is,  therefore,  evident  that  during  these  three  years  the  justices  were 
acting  with  a  fair  amount  of  regularity  throughout  the  country.^^^ 
This    brief    summary    gives   but   an  inadequate  idea    of    the 

'"  See  p.  523,  note  42,  for  a  list  of  exchequer  documents  prescribing  the  method 
of  collection  of  the  tax  and  of  the  fines.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  F.  Willard  for  help 
on  this  question. 

'^^  Enrolled  Subsidies,  Exchequer,  L.  T.  E. ;  Lay  Subsidies,  Exchequer,  K.  R. 

'*"  The  formula  is  as  follows :  Infra  quas  suininas  (i.e.  1011  li.  10  s.  6  d.  ob.,  the 
total  amount  of  the  tax)  continentitr  307  li.  11  s.  Qd.  cle  finibus,  exitihim,  et  amercia- 
mentis  servientium  et  ojoerariorum,  siciit  vievioratur  in  quodam  rotulo  rotidis  de 
particulis  Indus  cornpoti  consuto  (Enrolled  Subsidies,  14  Camb.,  first  collection). 
The  most  usual  excuse  for  failure  to  account  for  the  fines  is  as  follows  :  Infra  quas 
summas  (the  total  tax)  non  respondent  de  aliquibus  dena7-iis  provenicntibns  de  finibiis 
amerciamentis  operariorum  pro  excessu  eo  qiiod  iusticiarii  Regis  in  Jioc  comitatu 
nullas  extratas  dictis  collectoribus  inde  liberaverunt  nee  iideni  collectores  quicqiiain 
levaverunt  ut  dicunt  per  sacramentum  suum  (Lay  Subsidies,  103/27,  Dorset,  first 
collection). 

'^'  Hunter's  inventories  of  accounts,  &c.,  Exchequer,  Q.  E.  (2;:d  Report  of  tlie 
Deputy  Keeper,  app.  2,  pp.  1657  seqq. ;  ^rd  Report,  app.  2,  p.  99),  note  a  few  instances 
where  the  fines  went  as  '  allowances  '  towards  the  subsidy.  The  manuscript  catalogue 
of  '  Lay  Subsidies  '  known  as  the  'Descriptive  Slips  '  record  many  more  such  instances, 
but  by  no  means  all  that  these  original  accounts  contain.  A  still  larger  number  of 
references  to  the  fines  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  '  Enrolled  Accounts '  of  the  subsidy. 
Quite  recently  Mr.  Willard  has  examined  these  sources,  and  had  intended  to  use  the 
accounts  of  the  fines  in  connexion  with  a  work  on  taxation  in  the  fourtesnth  century, 
but,  instead,  he  has  very  kindly  allowed  me  to  print  the  material. 
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amount  of  material  in  existence/*^  but  it  at  least  affords  clear 
proof  that  during  the  first  decade  after  the  Black  Death  the 
justices  of  labourers  were  an  important  factor  in  local  administra- 
tion. B.  H.  Putnam. 


The  Early  Career  of  Sir  Martin  Frobisher. 

Of  Frobisher's  life  before  1576,  when  he  sailed  upon  his  first 
voyage  of  discovery,  his  biographers  ^  have  very  little  to  say.  We 
are  told  that  in  1555  he  returned  from  a  voyage  to  Guinea,  that 
afterwards  we  hear  nothing  of  him  for  ten  years,  and  that  nowhere 
does  his  name  occur  in  connexion  with  the  provocations  of  which 
Spain  complained.  The  records  of  the  Admiralty  Court  show  that 
twelve  years  before  1576,  and  twenty-five  years  before  he  fought 
against  the  Armada,  his  name  must  have  been  as  well  known  to 
Philip  of  Spain,  and  as  well  hated,  as  that  of  Hawkyns  himself. 
From  1563  to  1573  we  find  him  associated  with  the  two  Hawkyns, 
Killigrew,  Erizye,  Lane,  Morgan,  Chichester,  and  Vaughan  ;  and 
in  such  company  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  his  occupation. 
There  is  ample  evidence  that  during  those  years  Frobisher,  like  so 
many  others  who  afterwards  fought  against  the  Armada,  was  busy 
capturing  ships  and  cargoes  which  belonged,  or  were  supposed  to 
belong,  to  catholics. 

That  Frobisher  made  voyages  to  Barbary  in  early  life  is  con- 
firmed by  a  document  ^  in  which  it  is  stated  that  one  Anthony 
Hammond  was  brought  by  him  from  thence  to  England  as  a  child 
in  the  year  1559.^  His  name  has  not  been  found  in  connexion 
with  the  French  war  of  1558,  or  in  any  document  of  earlier  date 
than  1563.  In  that  year  Elizabeth  was  at  war  with  the  catholic 
party  in  France,  and  Englishmen  who  were  minded  to  go  to  sea 
upon  their  own  adventure  against  the  enemy  had  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  the  necessary  licence.  One  John  Appleyard,  of  York- 
shire, had  such  a  licence,  and  he  fitted  out  three  ships,  the  '  John 
Appleyard,'  the  *  Anne  Appleyard  '  (100  tons),  and  the  'Elizabeth 
Appleyard.'  Martin  Frobisher,  also  a  Yorkshire  man,  was  captain 
of  the  *  Anne,'  and  perhaps  had  a  general  command  over  the  three 
ships.  His  brother  John  was  captain  and  half-owner  of  the  *  John 
Appleyard.'  With  the  *  Elizabeth  Appleyard  '  is  often  associated 
the  name  of  Peter  Killigrew,  a  well  known  Cornish  rover,  and  he 
sailed  either  in  her  or  in  a  ship  that  kept  company  with  her. 
Martin  and  John  Frobisher  gave  bail  for  the  good  behaviour  of  the 

'*-  The  persistent  efforts  of  the  higher  courts  to  enforce  the  statutes,  as  shown  both 
in  reports  and  records,  as  well  as  the  occasional  efforts  of  the  manorial  courts,  have 
necessarily  been  omitted  in  a  paper  limited  to  the  work  of  the  justices  of  labourers. 

'  Frank  Jones,  ii/c  o/  Frobislier;  J.  S.  Corbett,  Di-akc  and  the  Tudor  Navy,  i.  223. 

-  Dated  1604,  ten  years  after  his  death. 

*  Admiralty  Court,  Exemplifications  38,  no.  250  ;  State  Papers,  Foreign. 
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*  John  '  and  probably  also  for  that  of  the  *  Anne  Appleyard.'     The 

*  John  '  seems  to  have  been  known  also  by  the  names  of  the  '  John 
Blewhett '  and  the  *  Bark  Frobisher.'  In  or  about  May  1563 
Martin  and  John  brought  into  Plymouth  five  French  prizes. 
There,  for  some  reason  which  does  not  clearly  appear,  they  were 
arrested.  The  two  Frobishers  rode  up  to  London  to  procure  their 
release,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  third  brother,  David,  who  lived 
in  London,  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  council  an  order  for 
their  delivery  to  John  Appleyard  or  his  agent.  Part  of  the  cargoes 
were  wines.  These,  together  with  other  wines,  also  from  a  prize  of 
the  Frobishers,  were  in  the  custody  of  John  Ford,  mayor  of  Ply- 
mouth. The  latter  wines  were  probably  Spanish-owned,  and  their 
owners,  shortly  after  the  visit  of  the  Frobishers  to  London,  got  an 
order  from  the  council  for  their  restitution.  Ford  and  the 
Frobishers,  however,  so  managed  matters  that  before  the  second 
order  of  the  council  arrived  at  Plymouth  the  whole  of  the  wines 
had,  under  the  first  order,  been  delivered  to  Appleyard's  agent,  one 
Thomas  Bowes.  This  Thomas  Bowes  will  appear  again  as  a  use- 
ful man  to  Martin  Frobisher.  As  for  Ford,  the  mayor,  proceed- 
ings were  taken  against  him  in  the  Admiralty  Court  for  disobedi- 
ence to  the  second  order  of  the  council ;  but  the  Spanish  wines 
were  gone,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  their  owners  got  any  redress. 

The  story  of  their  capture  is  fully  given  in  the  records,  and, 
as  it  probably  is  typical  of  many  other  captures  made  about  this 
period,  is  worth  repeating.  Before  peace  had  been  made  with 
France  Thomas  Cobham  in  the  '  George,'  also  called  the  *  Bark 
Cobham,'  was  cruising  off  St.  Jean  de  Luz  in  company  with 
Martin  Frobisher  in  the  *  Anne  Appleyard.'  Cobham  fell  in  with 
a  Spanish  ship,  the  '  Katherine,'  which  he  says  he  mistook  for  a 
Frenchman.  When  he  hailed  her  to  come  alongside  she  showed 
fight,  and  he  thereupon  fired  upon  her.  After  a  severe  engage- 
ment, in  which   forty   of  his   men   were   killed  or  wounded,  the 

*  Katherine  '  was  captured,  partly,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  presence 
of  the  '  Anne  Appleyard,'  which  came  up  at  the  close  of  the  fight. 
As  it  would  not  have  been  safe  to  take  a  Spanish  prize  to  England 
she  was  taken  by  Cobham  to  Baltimore,  in  Ireland,  where,  *  to 
shadow  their  evil  doings,'  he  purposely  wrecked  her,  taking  care, 
however,  to  preserve  her  cargo  of  wines.  These  were  sent  in  small 
craft  to  St.  Ives,  where  they  were  taken  charge  of  by  Peter  Killi- 
grew  and  Pdchard  Erizye,  who  acted  as  receivers  and  agents  for 
Cobham  and  Frobisher.  Unfortunately  for  the  captors  the 
'  Katherine '  had  on  board  some  tapestries,  which  seem  to  have 
been  intended  for  the  use  of  Philip  himself.  The  Spanish  ambas- 
sador demanded  instant  restitution  of  the  goods  and  exemplary 
punishment  of  the  spoilers.  The  council,  having  no  excuse  to 
offer,  sent  an  urgent  order  to  Arthur  Champernowne,  vice-admiral 
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of  Devonshire,  to  arrest  the  goods  at  Plymouth,  whither  they  had 
been  sent  from  St.  Ives  and  there  sold  to  WiUiam  and  John  Haw- 
kyns.  The  order  further  directed  Champernowne  to  deliver  the 
goods,  not  to  the  Spanish  owners,  but  to  John  Appleyard,  the 
owner  of  tbe  *  Anne,'  on  their  behalf.  Appleyard  asserted  that  he 
was  entirely  innocent  of  the  evil  doings  of  the  *  Anne,'  and  pro- 
bably undertook  to  deliver  the  goods  to  the  Spanish  owners  or  to 
hold  them  on  their  behalf.  They  were,  in  fact,  as  we  have  seen, 
delivered  to  Bowes.  The  vice-admiral  was  further  directed  to  arrest 
John  and  Martin  Frobisher  and  Thomas  Cobham.  What  became 
of  John  we  do  not  know.  Martin  was  arrested  and  thrown  into 
Launceston  gaol.  Cobham  also  was  arrested  and  put  upon  his 
trial  for  piracy.  He  refused  to  plead,  and  thereby  raised  a  nice 
point  of  law — namely,  whether,  since  piracy  was  not  a  felony  at 
common  law,  the  punishment  for  standing  mute,  2)eine  forte  et  dure, 
could  be  inflicted  upon  one  who  was  a  felon  by  statute.  It  was 
decided  that  Cobham  had  incurred  the  penalty,  and  sentence  was 
passed  accordingly.  But  it  was  not  executed,  for  Cobham,  alias 
Thomas  Brooke,  was  alive  in  1576.  Probably  he  was  pardoned, 
for  his  brother  George  undertook  to  get  the  goods  back  if  Philip  or 
the  lady  regent  of  Flanders  would  intercede  with  Elizabeth  and 
get  her  permission  for  George  to  deal  with  his  brother  and  the 
receivers  and  buyers  of  the  goods.  No  condemnation  of  the  *  Anne 
Appleyard '  has  been  found ;  but  the  *  John  Appleyard '  was 
arrested,  and  the  half  of  her  lading  belonging  to  John  Frobisher 
appears  either  to  have  been  restored  to  the  owners  or  to  have  been 
condemned  as  pirate  goods.* 

Martin  Frobisher  did  not  long  languish  in  Launceston  gaol.  In 
1565  he  was  cruising  in  the  '  Mary  Flower,'  and  with  her  captured 
two  Flemish  ships,  the  '  Flying  Spirit '  and  the  '  White  Unicorn.' 
In  the  same  year  he  and  his  '  Mary  Flower '  were  arrested  for 
piracy.  His  own  account  of  this  cruise  is  as  follows  :  He  says  that 
he  bought  the  '  Mary  Flower,'  then  the  *  Matthew  Baxter '  or 
the  '  Matthew  of  Newcastle,'  from  John  Baxter,  and  that  he  fitted 
her  out  for  a  cruise  to  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  He  sailed  from 
Newcastle,  intending  to  call  in  Cornwall  upon  Kichard  Erizye,  to 
whom  he  had  been  commended.  From  other  sources  it  appears 
that  the  '  Mary  Flower  '  was  victualled  for  a  year  and  a  quarter, 
and  that  she  had  been  supplied  with  ordnance  by  the  master  of 
the  queen's  ordnance  at  Newcastle.     He  was,  he  says,  driven  into 

*  Adm.  Court  Warrant  Books  6,  1  June,  15  July  1564  ;  ibid.  Warr.  Books  7,  9  April, 
3  May  1565;  ibid.  Oyer  and  Terminer  36  and  37,  3  October  1564,  15  April  1565, 
28  January  1565  ;  tiid.  Examinations  98,  ad  finem;  ibid.  Letter  of  Marque  Bonds, 
bundle  1;  ibid.  Exempl.  5;  i6fd.  Warrants  6;  State  Papers,  Domestic,  Elizabeth, 
vol.  40,  nos.  2,  7;  Cal.  S.  P.,  For.,  1566-8,  no.  445;  ibid.  vol.  78,  27  May  1565; 
Cal.  S.  P.,  Spanish,  1558-67,  ncs.  266,  292,  308-10,  318 ;  Acts  P.  C.  28  September, 
9  and  24  November  1564,  31  October  1566  ;  Dyer's  liepoi'ts,  ii.  241  b  (Cobham's  trial). 
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Scarborough  by  weather.  There  he  was  arrested  ;  but  the  '  Mary 
Flower '  escaped  arrest  and  went  to  sea  m  charge  of  his  brother 
John,  as  Martin  says,  without  his  consent  and  against  his  orders. 
He  had  intended,  he  says,  to  abandon  the  *  Binny '  voyage  and  to 
send  the  *  Mary  Flower  '  to  La  Rochelle  with  coals.  No  further  pro- 
ceedings against  him  are  recorded  ;  but  Volfoll,  or  Wolfall,  the  master 
of  the  '  Mary  Flower,'  was  arrested  for  piracy.  He  was  convicted, 
but  afterwards  pardoned  by  the  queen.  The  '  Mary  Flower  '  appears 
to  have  returned  to  Scarborough,  where  proceedings  were  taken 
against  her,  of  which  the  purport  is  not  clear ;  perhaps  they  were 
collusive  and  intended  to  avert  her  condemnation  for  piracy.  She 
was  arrested  by  Robert  Kinge,  ostensibly  for  a  debt  alleged  to  be 
owing  to  Kinge  by  Martin  Frobisher.  Elsewhere  we  find  Robert 
Kinge  associated  with  Frobisher  in  piracy  or  privateering  adventures. 
The  warrant  to  arrest  the  *  Mary  Flower  '  was  sent  to  John  Baxter, 
her  former  and  probably  her  then  owner,  he  being  at  the  time  bailiff 
of  Scarborough.  The  warrant  was  not  executed,  and  Kinge  after- 
wards took  proceedings,  also  perhaps  collusive,  against  Baxter  for 
not  executing  the  warrant.  Baxter  had  been  indemnified  against 
Kinge's  process  by  John  Frobisher  and  the  mayor  of  Scarborough. 
This  is  the  last  appearance  of  John  Frobisher  in  the  records.* 

This  second  imprisonment  of  Martin  Frobisher  did  not  last 
long.  On  31  October  156G  he  was  liberated  upon  giving  security 
not  to  go  to  sea  without  a  licence.  Such  a  licence  he  soon  ob- 
tained in  the  form  of  a  commission  from  Cardinal  Chastillon  to 
capture  French  ships  belonging  to  catholics,  enemies  of  the  prince 
of  Conde.  In  1568  he  was  'haunting  the  seas'  apparently  in  the 
*  Robert.'  In  company  with  him  were  John  Chichester,  John 
Harrys,  and  Ralph  Ayselby  in  the  *  Bark  Ayselby,'  together  with 
four  other  ships.  Ayselby  had  been  with  Frobisher  in  the  *  Mary 
Flower '  cruise.  They  made  some  captures  and  brought  them  to 
Aldeburgh.  We  next  hear  of  Frobisher  in  1569  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Rye,  commanding  two  tall  and  well  armed  ships,  which 
were,  it  was  said,  a  match  for  any  two  of  the  queen's  ships. 
Probably  he  still  held  the  prince  of  Conde's  commission,  but  he 
was  now  furnished  also  with  a  commission  from  the  prince  of 
Orange  to  capture  Spanish  ships.  In  company  with  him  were 
(Thomas)  Bowes,  Chichester,  and  (John)  Vaughan.  Some  mer- 
chants of  Rye,  being  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  their  goods  in 
French  protestant  ships,  wrote  an  urgent  letter  to  the  privy 
council,  asking  for  protection  against  Frobisher  and  his  consorts. 

*  Adm.  Court,  Libels  38,  nos.  93,  94 ;  ibid.  Libels  39,  nos.  132,  213 ;  ibid.  Warn 
Books  7,  21  December  15G5,  13  February  1566  ;  ibid.  Exam.  16,  18  and  19  October 
1566  ;  ibid.  Exempl.  8,  nos.  103,  104  ;  ibid.  Exempl.  10,  no.  122 ;  S.  P.,  For.,  vol.  78, 
27  May  1565;  Lansdowne  MS.  139,  £f.  317,  318;  two  French  ships  spoiled,  ibid.  146, 
ff.  27,  28. 
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The  Cinque  Ports  had  at  this  time  a  commission  from  the  queen 
to  fit  out  ships  against  pirates,  but  the  Eye  men  told  the  council 
that  no  six  of  their  ships  were  fit  to  cope  with  Frobisher.  Their 
fears  were  speedily  realised.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  even 
before  they  wrote  to  the  council  Frobisher  had  been  at  work,  for 
in  the  same  year,  1569,  one  Eobert  Frere  or  Friar,  a  London 
merchant,  was  suing  Frobisher,  who  was  in  company  with 
Vaughan,  for  spoiling  his  wines  in  the  '  Marie,'  a  French  ship. 
A  warrant  to  arrest  Frobisher  on  a  charge  of  piracy  had  issued  as 
early  as  25  April  1569,  but  he  was  at  large  for  some  time  after  that.*' 
He  seems  to  have  been  arrested  shortly  before  26  August 
1569,  when  he  was  at  Aldeburgh  with  a  French  prize  named  the 
'  Madeleine.'  The  council  wrote  to  the  bailiffs  of  Aldeburgh  to 
secure  Frobisher  and  his  prize,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  was 
sent  up  to  London  in  custody,  and  the  judge  of  the  admiralty  was 
directed  to  proceed  against  him  with  all  severity  of  the  law  for 
*  divers  and  sundrie  pyracies  by  him  committed.'  On  5  November 
following  the  '  ^ladeleine '  and  her  cargo  were  restored  to  their 
French  owners,  and  in  February  1570  Frobisher  was  lying  in  the 
Marshalsea  under  sentence  to  pay  900Z.  for  depredations  committed 
by  him.  The  name  of  the  ship  in  which  Frobisher  came  to 
Aldeburgh  is  not  given.  Presumably  she  was  the  '  Robert,'  in 
which  he  captured  the  *  Marie.'  Whatever  her  name  may  have 
been  she  was  claimed  by  a  *  Mr.  Bowes,'  to  whom  she  was  said  to 
have  been  sold  by  one  Pulvertoft.  Thomas  Bowes  had  come  to 
the  assistance  of  Frobisher  before  in  the  case  of  the  '  Katherine,' 
and  a  captain  Pulvertoft  was  friendly  with  Frobisher.  The  claim 
must,  it  would  seem,  have  been  made  in  Frobisher's  interest,  and 
the  result  is  remarkable.  Bowes  seems  to  have  established  his 
title  to  the  ship,  for  in  February  1570  she  passed  from  him  to 
a  purchaser  in  whose  hands  we  should  scarcely  have  expected 
to  find  her.  There  is  extant  a  letter  from  Lady  Elizabeth  Clinton, 
the  wife  of  the  lord  high  admiral,  to  the  registrar  of  the  admiralty 
court,  in  which  she  says  that  she  will  buy  the  ship  from  Bowes  if 
he  can  show  a  good  title  to  her.  The  purchase  was  completed, 
but  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  money  having  passed  to  Bowes, 
nor  is  any  price  stated.  The  transaction  is  suspicious.  Lady 
Elizabeth  was  a  remarkable  woman.  She  was  the  *  fair  Geraldine ' 
to  whom  the  earl  of  Surrey  wrote  sonnets.  She  was  besides  an 
excellent  woman  of  business,  and  was,  we  are  told,  greatly  in  her 
husband's  confidence.  The  records  of  the  admiralty  court  bear 
this  out ;  amongst  them  are  several  letters  written  by  her  to 
officials   of  the   court  about  admiralty   matters,   generally  about 

"  Adm.  Court,  Oyer  and  Term.  37,  ad  finein  ;  ibid.  Exam.  17,  9,  15,  17,  20  June, 
and  3,  10,  13  February  1569  ;  ibid.  Exempl.  9,  nos.  305,  345,  361, 367  ;  ibid.  Libels  41, 
no.  222,  and  Libels  43,  no.  229  ;  ibid.  Warr.  Books  7,  25  April  1569. 
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wrecks  or  pirates'  goods  or  other  perquisites  of  her  husband's 
office.  She  wrote  an  excellent  hand  and  a  good  letter,  which  is 
more  than  can  be  said  of  the  lord  admiral's  writing  or  composi- 
tion. About  the  time  that  the  lord  admiral's  wife  was  purchasing 
from  Bowes  Frobisher's  piratical  ship  she  and  her  husband  seem 
to  have  been  in  high  favour  with  the  queen,  who  was  dining  at 
their  house  incognito.  It  is  possible  that  Frobisher's  name  may 
have  been  mentioned  at  that  banquet  without  disapprobation. 
However  this  may  be,  he  did  not  remain  in  prison  any  longer 
than  upon  the  two  former  occasions.  On  24  February  1570 
Chastillpn  writes  to  Sir  W.  Cecil  that  Frobisher's  wife  was  begging 
him  to  procure  her  husband's  deliverance  from  his  captivity  and 
misery.''  Probably  he  was  soon  liberated,  for  when  we  next  hear 
of  him  he  is  in  the  queen's  service,  but  still,  strange  to  say, 
capturing  French  and  Portuguese  ships. 

In  August  1571  Edward  Horsey  writes  to  Lord  Burghley  that 
a  hulk  is  to  be  fitted  out  at  Portsmouth  for  Frobisher,  and  he 
adds,  •!  hear  you  do  conceive  well  of  him  of  late.'  The  hulk 
fitted  out,  apparently  in  the  queen's  yard,  was  one  of  four  ships 
which  in  or  before  October  of  the  same  year  sailed  under  Fro- 
bisher's command,  with  commissions  to  search  ships  for  prohibited 
goods  and  to  capture  pirates.  Probably  she  was  the  '  Carrick 
Lane,'  for  in  November  Thomas  Lane  and  Eichard  West  entered 
into  a  bond  of  1,000Z.  that  Frobisher,  in  the  *  Carrick  Lane,'  would 
not  spoil  friends.  At  the  same  time  John  Hawkyns  and  William 
Wynter  entered  into  similar  bonds  for  the  good  behaviour  of  ships 
commanded  by  themselves.^  This  did  not  escape  the  eye  of  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  who  wrote  to  Philip  that  Frobisher  had 
lately  sailed  under  licence  from  the  queen  in  command  of  four 
ships,  security  for  their  good  behaviour  having  been  taken,  as  he 
says,  for  form's  sake.^  Shortly  after  this  date,  some  time  in  1572, 
Frobisher  was  in  the  immediate  service  of  the  queen,  having  been 
sent  by  her  to  assist  in  quelling  an  insurrection  in  Ireland.  Whilst 
going  to  or  returning  from  this  service  he  captured  some  French 
ships,  which  he  took  into  a  Devon  port,  and  a  Hamburg  ship  laden 
with  munitions  of  war  for  Flushing.  In  January  1573  he  was 
cruising  in  company  with  the  *  Mary  Graynfelde  '  and  captured  a 
French  ship  laden  with  Portuguese  goods.  Warrants  for  the  arrest 
of  himself  and  his  prizes  again  issued,  with  what  result  does  not 
appear.  In  November  1578  ^"  he  was  summoned  to  appear  before 
the  council  with  reference  to  a  ship  called  the  '  Clock,'  in  or  in 

'  Adm.  Court,  Exempl.  9,  nos.  25,  57,  89,  142,  148,  175,  181,  197,  216,  256,  257 ; 
Exempl.  10,  no.  231. 

"  Adm.  Court,  Act  Book  15,  10  and  17  November  1571 ;  ibid.  Exemp.  12,  nos.  194, 
198-9 ;  ibid.  Exemp,  13,  nos.  213,  214  ;  S.  P.,  Dom.,  Eliz.  Ixxx.  nos.  31,  54 ;  S.  P. 
Ireland,  xxxviii.  no.  48. 

»  Cal.  S.  P.,  Spanish,  1568-79,  no.  281.         '"  Acts  P.  C,  23  and  28  November  1573. 
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company  with  which  he  was  bound  upon  some  forbidden  enter- 
prise. 

This  is  the  last  appearance  of  Frobisher  in  the  records  as  a  sea 
rover.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  his  operations  between  1563 
and  1573  were  legal,  or  how  far  piratical.  Though  arrested  three 
or  four  times  upon  the  charge  of  piracy  he  never  seems  to  have 
been  put  upon  his  trial  upon  the  criminal  charge.  Usually,  if  not 
alwaj's,  he  was  provided  with  a  commission,  either  from  a  foreign 
prince  or  from  his  own  sovereign,  to  capture  ships,  stay  pirates,  or 
search  for  prohibited  goods,  and,  although  several  of  the  ships 
which  he  brought  in  as  prizes  were  restored  to  their  owners  by 
the  proper  tribunals,  it  does  not  seem  that  Elizabeth  or  her 
council  can  have  looked  upon  his  proceedings  with  disfavour. 
Though  often  arrested  he  never  stayed  long  in  prison ;  arrest 
seems  to  have  been  merely  a  move  in  the  diplomatic  game. 
During  the  early  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign  commissions  from 
foreign  princes  were  commonly  taken  by  English  captains,  and  in 
the  then  uncertain  state  of  the  law  as  to  prize  and  contraband  it 
was  probably  impossible  to  persuade  a  jury  to  convict  one  who 
held  such  a  commission  upon  the  charge  of  pu-acy.  After  much 
vacillation  Elizabeth  for  some  years  forbade  her  subjects  to  take 
foreign  commissions,  and  in  1572  it  was  decided  in  the  case 
of  some  captures  made  by  Thomas  Fenner  that  a  commission 
from  the  prince  of  Orange  was  no  justification.'^  Perhaps  it  was 
the  queen's  change  of  policy  and  the  decision  in  Fenner's  case 
that  caused  Frobisher  to  bring  his  career  as  a  sea-rover  to  an 
end.  He  appears  to  have  been  at  sea  in  February  1574,'^  but  on 
what  service  does  not  appear. 

In  1575,  and  perhaps  earlier,  his  attention  had  been  drawn  to 
voyages  of  discovery  in  northern  seas ;  but  before  he  embarked 
upon  his  first  voyage  thither  in  1576  he  seems  to  have  played  the 
game,  which  John  Hawkyns  had  alread}"-  played  with  success,  of 
duping  Philip.'^  In  May  1573  Philip  sent  instructions  to  an  agent 
in  England  to  sound  Frobisher,  Morgan,  Lane,  and  Oliver  with 
reference  to  an  important  service  which  he  had  been  led  to  believe 
they  would  be  willing  to  do  for  him.  The  service  probably  was 
the  capture  of  Flushing.  When  Philip  wrote  this  he  probably 
was  not  aware  that  Morgan  had  already  taken  to  Flushing  English 
volunteers  to  fight  against  him.  But  his  delusion  as  to  Frobisher 
continued  until  1575,  for  in  September  of  that  year  De  Guanas 
wrote  to  him  that  Frobisher  was  going  to  Flanders  to  see  his 
excellency  about  services  he  hoped  to  render.  At  that  date 
Frobisher  had  obtained  his  licence  to  trade  to  Muscovy  and  was 
preparing  to  sail.  E.  G.  Maesden. 

"  Cotton  MS.  Galba,  C.  IV,  28  October  and  3  November  1572. 
'*  Adm.  Court,  Exam.  20,  17  November  1574. 
"  Cal  S.  P.,  Sx^anisJi,  1568-79,  nos.  385,  420. 
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Reviews  of  Books 


Ancient  Records  of  Egypt.  Historical  Documents  from  the  Earliest  Times 
to  the  Persian  Conquest,  collected,  edited,  and  translated,  with  Com- 
mentary, by  James  Henby  Breasted,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Egyptology 
and  Oriental  History  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  Vol.  I.  '  The  First 
to  the  Seventeenth  Dynasties.'     (Chicago  :  University  Press.     1906.) 

The  history  of  ancient  Egypt  is  receiving  an  unusual  amount  of  atten- 
tion, evidenced  by  the  annual  appearance  of  more  than  one  treatise  on 
the  whole  subject,  or  on  large  sections  or  special  aspects  of  it.  To  pass 
over  an  abundance  of  minor  work,  much  of  it  of  great  importance,  atten- 
tion may  be  specially  drawn  to  certain  general  treatises  and  undertakings 
of  wide  scope.  First  and  foremost  Professor  Sethe,  of  Gottingen,  is 
issuing  a  collection  of  the  historical  texts,  classified  chronologically,  in 
Steindorff's  Urhunden  des  Aegyptischen  AUerthums  (commenced  in  1903). 
They  are  carefully  revised,  and  their  cheapness  and  compactness  contrast 
strongly  with  the  libraries  of  costly  volumes  from  which  they  were,  in 
the  first  place,  hunted  out.  Secondly,  the  third  and  last  volume  of  Pro- 
fessor Petrie's  History  of  Egypt  was  published  last  year  :  the  whole  work 
forms  less  a  history  than  a  catalogue  raisonni  of  kings  and  their  monu- 
ments, full  of  valuable  facts  and  acute  observations.  Thirdly,  those  who 
wish  to  obtain  a  general  view  of  the  history  of  Egypt,  from  the  begin- 
nings to  the  Persian  invasion,  written  by  a  scholar  steeped  in  knowledge  of 
the  texts,  may  turn  to  Professor  Breasted's  just  published  History  of  Egypt, 
the  fullest  as  well  as  the  most  vivid  and  interesting  that  has  ever  been 
written.  Fourthly,  Eduard  Meyer's  Aegyptische  Chronologic  (1904)  seems 
destined  to  provide  the  main  working  theory  for  chronology,  at  least  for 
some  years  to  come.  Sethe's  editions  of  the  texts,  in  the  Urhonden 
above  mentioned,  are  of  the  highest  order  for  accuracy  and  scholarship  ; 
the  blocks  of  writing  are  broken  up  into  words  and  sentences  and  the 
lacunae  restored  with  marvellous  judgment  and  insight.  But  they  are 
useless  for  any  one  but  the  specialist,  and  even  he  demands  something 
more.  The  specialist  in  this  slippery  subject  urgently  needs  a  standard 
translation  which  he  can  both  learn  from  and  tinker  at ;  and  further, 
the  command  of  material  given  by  the  compactness  and  clearness  of  the 
European  alphabet  in  collected  translations,  once  seen,  is  recognised  to 
be  indispensable.  Dr.  Breasted  has  realised  all  this  in  compiling 
his  historical  Bccords,  the  first  volume  of  which  is  now  before  us ;  three 
more  volumes,  already  paragraphed  for  reference,  are  to  complete  the  work. 
The  materials  have  been  collected  for  the  most  part  independently  of 
Sethe,  whose  laborious  task  has  not  yet  proceeded  very  far.     The  different 
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published  copies  have  been  collated  together  and,  where  possible,  the 
result  has  been  compared  with  the  originals  in  Egypt  or  in  the  museums 
of  Europe.  The  translations  are  carefully  made  from  these  accurate 
copies,  and  enriched  with  bibliographies,  introductions,  and  notes. 
Besides  being  a  useful  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  researcher  this 
translated  corpus  of  historical  inscriptions  is  a  notable  contribution  to  the 
understanding  of  the  texts,  and  takes  the  reader  of  the  same  author's 
History  to  the  sources  for  his  facts. 

The  volume  under  review  contains  an  essay  on  the  documentary 
sources  in  original  monuments  and  papyri,  indicating  the  scrappy  and 
fortuitous  nature  of  our  information,  the  imperfection  of  the  copies  on 
which  Egyptologists  have  hitherto  relied,  and  the  incompleteness  with 
which  even  these  have  been  utilised  for  historical  work.  About  twenty 
pages  are  devoted  to  the  subject  of  chronology.  Manetho  is  no  longer  of 
much  account :  some  possibly  fixed  points  are  furnished  by  astronomical 
dates,  especially  the  heliacal  risings  of  Sirius  (Sothis),  and  the  scheme  is 
filled  in  principally  by  the  help  of  regnal  dates  and  probable  estimates. 
The  great  and  ever  increasing  crowd  of  obscure  kings  between  the  Xllth 
and  the  XVIIIth  dynasties  is  driven  closer  together  than  ever  by  Meyer 
and  the  Berlin  school,  of  whom  Dr.  Breasted  is  a  distinguished  member, 
Eoughly  speaking,  from  150  to  200  kings  have  to  be  compressed  into 
200  years.  This,  of  course,  is  not  an  impossibility,  but  it  would  require 
strong  proof  to  establish  the  theory  involving  it ;  and  so  far  as  the  present 
writer  understands  the  subject  it  seems  to  him  that  to  destroy  the  scheme 
would  require  no  more  violence  to  logic  and  probability  than  is  needed 
for  such  a  compression  of  the  dark  period  between  the  Middle  Kingdom 
and  the  New  Kingdom.  For  instance,  the  calendar  might  have  been 
readjusted  at  some  time  in  order  to  bring  back  the  seasons  to  their 
nominal  place  in  the  slowly  wandering  year  of  365  days,  and  any  readjust- 
ment, if  effectually  carried  out,  would  falsify  all  the  calculations  from 
astronomical  data  that  have  been  made  for  the  time  before  it.  Meyer 
ingeniously  reckons  that  the  calendar  was  introduced  in  4241  b.c.  Dr. 
Breasted  places  the  accession  of  Menes,  the  founder  of  the  First  dynasty, 
in  3400  B.C.,  and  gives  approximate  lengths  of  reigns  and  dates  for  most 
of  the  kings  in  the  chief  dynasties.  The  uncertainties  regarding  even  the 
more  definite  statements  here  may  be  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  while  on 
p.  28  no  length  of  reign  is  assigned  to  Khafra  from  the  precious  fragments 
of  the  Turin  Papyrus  of  Kings,  on  p.  40  an  entry  of  24  years  is  said 
to  be  attributable  to  him,  involving  a  quite  different  view.  From  1600  b.c. 
onwards  variation  in  the  main  points  can  be  only  within  very  moderate 
limits. 

The  inscriptions  of  the  Old  Kingdom  are  meagre.  They  are  chiefly 
from  tombs  and  afford  little  historical  information  (if  such  it  can  be  called) 
beyond  the  names  and  scarcely  intelligible  titles  of  the  personages 
commemorated.  In  order  to  vitalise  the  records  of  this  remote  period 
Dr.  Breasted  has  wisely  excluded  nothing  of  consequence  except  purely 
religious  texts  :  for  the  later  periods  the  limitation  to  historical  matter 
is  more  strictly  adhered  to.  The  most  important  of  the  Old  Kingdom 
historical  records  is  the  wonderful  fragment  of  ancient  annals  known  as 
the  Palermo  stone,  which,  when  complete,  gave  a  list  of  kings  before 
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Menes  and  concise  annals,  gradually  increasing  in  fulness,  from  the  First 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  Fifth  dynasty.  That  annals  were  officially 
kept  from  time  to  time  can  now  no  longer  be  denied.  But  Manetho's 
puerile  history  seems  to  show  that  the  authentic  records  could  be 
absolutely  lost  sight  of ;  indeed  only  a  constant  succession  of  history- 
loving  kings  or  priests  could  have  saved  them  from  destruction  and 
oblivion.  The  history  of  the  Vlth  dynasty  has  long  been  illuminated 
by  the  biographical  inscription  of  Una  ;  this  is  now  supplemented  by 
several  others  of  hardly  less  importance,  and  the  latest  discoveries  have 
yielded  yet  further  texts  of  the  same  period,  which  Dr.  Breasted  might 
utilise  in  a  supplement.  The  archaic  language  of  all  these  inscriptions  is 
baffling  to  the  translator,  and  there  are  consequently  many  passages  in 
which  a  different  reading  from  that  given  by  Dr.  Breasted  would  seem 
preferable  to  another  eye.  The  long  texts  of  the  Heracleopolite  tombs 
(IXth-Xth  dynasty)  at  Siut  still  appear  to  be  in  great  measure  unintelli- 
gible :  for  the  Xlth  and  Xllth  dynasties  there  is  a  large  mass  of  good 
translation.  It  might  well  be  the  aim  of  scholars  to  co-operate  with 
Dr.  Breasted  in  correcting  and  amplifying  this  most  valuable  and 
meritorious  collection  for  a  future  edition.  F.  Ll.  Geiffith. 


Historical  Greek  Coins.    Described  by  G.  F.  Hill. 
(London  :  Archibald  Constable.     1906.) 

This  book  will  be  as  useful  as  the  Historical  Greek  Inscriptions,  which 
the  same  author  revised,  provided  that  certain  limitations  common  to  both 
manuals  are  not  forgotten.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  professes,  or  must 
be  taken,  to  be  a  compendium  of  all  the  historical  information  that  can  be 
deduced  from  the  class  of  ancient  monuments  with  which  it  deals.  Both 
books  are  collections  of  specimens  only,  intended  to  remind  the  student  of 
categories  of  evidence  which  he  is  apt  to  neglect,  and  to  put  him  in  the 
way  of  deriving  profit  from  them  ;  but  they  are  very  far  from  compre- 
hending those  categories.  Having  learned  that  epigraphic  documents  for 
Greek  history  exist,  and  how,  more  or  less,  to  turn  them  to  account,  the 
student  passes  on  to  the  Sijlloges  and  such  compendious  works  as  Bockh's 
Staatsrecht ;  and,  similarly,  after  passing  the  gate  of  numismatics  by 
perusal  of  Mr.  Hill's  Historical  Greek  Coins,  he  must  fare  further  afield 
in  other  company.  An  introduction  to  coin-evidence,  however,  is  even 
more  needed  than  that  to  epigraphic  evidence ;  for  the  historical  informa- 
tion which  coins  are  capable  of  conveying  is  less  obvious  at  first  sight. 
An  inscription  is  a  more  or  less  explicit  document,  which  proclaims  its 
historical  message  in  so  many  words.  A  coin  says  almost  nothing 
directly,  but  indirectly  may  suggest  much  to  a  student  who  knows  the 
significance  of  numismatic  features.  The  very  fact  that  it  was  coined  at 
all  at  a  certain  epoch  ;  still  more  that  it  bears  a  certain  type,  or  a  com- 
bination of  types ;  that  it  is  of  a  certain  standard  of  weight ;  that  it 
shows  certain  mint  or  moneyers'  marks — these  facts,  singly  or  together, 
may  make  it  an  historical  document  of  the  first  order  ;  but  to  become  alive 
to  them  one  needs  something  more  than  the  light  of  nature,  something 
more  even  than  a  sound  general  knowledge  of  the  period  to  which  the 
document  belongs.     This   something  Mr.   Hill  supplies.     Though  the 
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actual  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  Greek  political  history,  made  by  the 
hundred  coins  of  his  selection,  is  not  great,  his  treatment  of  them  will 
show  a  student  what  numismatic  evidence  is.  From  the  early  Eginetan 
coinage  he  may  learn  the  significance  of  the  geographical  distribution  of 
weight  standards ;  from  the  League  coins,  struck  after  the  battle  of 
Cnidus,  the  significance  of  similarity  of  type  ;  from  the  Philippic  staters 
the  bearing  of  coins  on  commercial  history ;  from  the  early  Hellenistic 
issues  the  significance  of  the  gradual  introduction  of  portraiture  ;  from 
the  Themistocles  coins  of  Magnesia,  among  many  others,  the  aid  that 
numismatics  brings  to  the  history  of  ancient  art.  The  student  must  bear 
in  mind,  however,  that  the  scope  of  Mr.  Hill's  book,  which  is  confined  to 
political  history,  excludes  from  view  the  larger  part  of  the  historical 
function  of  coins,  which  is  to  preserve  facts  of  domestic  history.  If  he 
wishes  to  understand  this,  he  cannot  do  better  than  look  up  almost  any 
book  or  article  by  Professor  W.  M.  Eamsay.  There  he  will  learn  how 
coins  may  record  the  civil  status,  the  municipal  organisation,  the  local 
cults,  and  even  the  topographical  features  of  the  places  at  which  they 
were  struck ;  and  furthermore  how  these  local  facts  can  be  utilised  for 
the  deduction  of  more  general  history. 

Mr.  Hill  supplies  an  illustration  of  every  coin  in  his  selection,  and 
very  full  commentaries,  much  fuller,  in  fact,  than  those  appended  to  the 
inscriptions  in  the  earlier  volume  which  he  edited  in  collaboration  with 
the  Rev.  E.  L.  Hicks.  It  has  proved  easier  to  expand  commentary, 
since  the  documents  themselves  take  up  far  less  room  ;  and  also  it  has 
appeared  necessary,  since,  as  has  been  said  already,  coins  need  more  ex- 
planation than  inscriptions.  The  selection  of  documents  can  be  criticised, 
of  course,  both  for  its  inclusions  and  its  omissions ;  and  the  author  him- 
self admits  in  his  preface  that  he  is  not  altogether  satisfied  with  it.  But 
it  is  quite  sufficiently  representative  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  use 
of  numismatic  evidence  in  historical  study,  which  we  take  to  be  the  main 
object  of  the  book.  D.  G.  Hogarth. 


Ancient  Law.  By  Sir  Henry  Sumner  Maine.  With  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  Bart.  (London :  John  Murray, 
1906.) 
The  new  edition  of  Maine's  Ancient  Laiv  is  provided  with  an  intro- 
duction and  notes  by  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  till  lately  the  occupant  of 
Maine's  professorial  chair.  The  introduction  explains  and  excuses  the 
shortcomings  of  Maine's  work,  above  all  the  shght  use  which  he 
made  of  Old  English  and  Teutonic  custom.  The  notes,  besides  correct- 
ing some  misstatements,  give  an  account  of  later  researches  in  special 
provinces  of  ancient  law.  Most  of  these  notes  are  admirable ;  in 
particular  those  which  discuss  the  influence  of  Roman  upon  English  law, 
the  recent  literature  of  the  patriarchal  theory,  and  the  history  of 
testamentary  succession.  There  are,  however,  some  obvious  omissions 
in  the  note  on  early  codes.  The  laws  of  Hammurabi  and  the  laws  of 
Gortyn  should  certainly  have  been  mentioned.  The  latter  are  especially 
germane  to  Maine's  subject,  since  they  may  usefully  be  compared  with 
the  Twelve  Tables.     Sir  Frederick  Pollock  holds  fast  to  the  conservative 
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view  respecting  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  justifies  himself  by  reference  to 
the  article  of  the  late  Dr.  Greenidge  in  a  recent  number  of  this  Eeview 
(vol.  XX.  p.  1).  It  would  have  been  well,  in  a  book  intended  for  young 
students,  to  recommend  a  text  of  the  fragments  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 
such  as  that  given  in  Bruns's  Pontes  luris  Bomani.  On  the  subject  of 
*  Manu  '  the  editor  is  no  more  definite  than  Sir  Henry  Maine  :  the  objec- 
tions to  treating  the  Dharmasastra  as  an  authientic  monument  of  ancient 
law  should  have  been  mentioned  ;  Maine's  cautious  scepticism  has  been 
amply  confirmed  by  detailed  investigations.  In  the  note  on  the  Law  of 
Nature  there  is  no  reference  to  Mr.  A.  J.  Carlyle's  History  of  Medieval 
Political  Theory,  vol.  i.,  though  this  work  contains  a  full  discussion  of 
the  medieval  theory  in  its  earliest  forms.  Gierke,  who  is  mentioned,  is 
very  brief  on  this  subject ;  he  only  begins  with  Hugh  of  St.  Victor,  and  is 
chiefly  concerned  to  state  the  final  form  of  the  theory.  On  p.  117  the 
editor  seems  to  have  done  less  than  justice  to  Maine.  When  the  latter 
stated  that  the  study  of  Roman  law  was  formally  prohibited  in  England 
he  had  in  mind  the  story  of  Vacarius,  which  he  doubtless  derived  from 
the  first  volume  of  Blackstone's  commentaries.  Stephen's  edict  against 
the  civil  law  is  attested  by  John  of  Salisbury  {Policraticus,  viii.  §  22),  an 
unimpeachable  witness.  But  if  Maine  had  referred  to  the  passage  in 
question  he  would  have  seen  that  the  edict  was  abortive.  Vacario  nostra 
indlctum  silentium ;  sed  Deo  faciente  eo  magis  virtus  legis  invaluit  quo 
earn  amplitis  nitehatur  impietas  injirmare.  In  the  note  on  primogeni- 
ture Sir  Frederick  Pollock  accepts  the  theory  of  Maine  as  generally  sound. 
Maine's  theory  is,  in  brief,  that  primogeniture  took  the  place  of  division  or 
tenure  in  parage  because  it  was  convenient  to  proprietors.  He  minimises 
the  importance  of  the  so-called  feudal  reasons.  But  the  history  of  the 
English  law  of  inheritance  rather  makes  the  other  way.  Royal  policy 
had  a  most  important  influence  on  the  law  of  inheritance  in  the  twelfth 
century ;  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  extension  of  the  rule  of 
primogeniture  from  tenures  in  capite  to  others  of  less  importance  must 
be  largely  explained  by  Roman  theories  of  ownership  and  motives  of 
practical  convenience.  H,  W.  C.  Davis. 

Die  Angriffe  der  drei  Barkiden  auf  Italien.    Von  Konrad  Lehmann. 
(Leipzig :  Teubner.     1905.) 

Dr.  Lehmann,  who  has  already  published  a  study  of  the  campaign  in 
Africa  which  ended  the  Hannibalic  war,  now  deals  with  the  attacks  on 
Italy  made  by  the  three  sons  of  Hamilcar.  He  devotes  190  pages 
to  the  march  of  Hannibal  from  the  Rhone  to  the  Po,  ninety  to 
Hasdrubal's  campaign,  and  twenty  to  the  fruitless  efforts  of  Mago  to 
renew  the  struggle  in  Cisalpine  Gaul.  In  this  distribution  of  space,  as 
in  other  ways.  Dr.  Lehmann  does  justice  to  the  relative  importance  of 
the  campaigns  discussed.  On  Hannibal's  crossing  of  the  Alps  it  would 
be  impossible  to  say  much  that  was  both  new  and  true.  It  was,  perhaps, 
time  that  the  claims  of  the  Little  St.  Bernard  (treated  by  M.  Azan  in 
1902  as  almost  obsolete)  should  be  again  brought  forward,  and  they 
have  found  in  Dr.  Lehmann  an  able  and  strenuous  advocate.  He  dis- 
poses of  Livy's  evidence  by  methods  too  ingenious  to  be   altogether 
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convincing.  In  the  well-known  but  difficult  passage,  ad  laevam  in  Tri- 
castinos  flexit ;  inde  yer  extremam  oram  Vocontiorum  agri  tendit  in 
Tricorios,  haud  usqiiam  impedita  via,  2J^iusquam  ad  Druentiam  flumen 
pervenit,^  he  boldly  asserts  that  the  Rhone  must  be  substituted  for  the 
Durance,  and  the  whole  passage  regarded  as  a  brief  summary  of  Hanni- 
bal's march  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Rhone  inserted  in  error  by  Livy 
from  another  source.  Again,  when  Livy  (xxi.  38)  declares  that  all  authors 
were  agreed  that  the  first  people  Hannibal  met  after  descending  the  Alps 
were  the  Taurini,  Dr.  Lehmann  treats  the  statement  as  an  erroneous 
inference  from  the  fact  that  the  Taurini  were  the  first  tribe  attacked 
by  Hannibal,  and  therefore  the  first  named  in  the  earlier  authorities. 
Naturally  he  follows  Mommsen  in  declaring  that  Strabo,  and  not  Polybius, 
is  responsible  for  the  statement  that  Hannibal's  route  over  the  Alps  led 
through  the  land  of  the  Taurini,  and  holds  that  Varro  believed  Hannibal 
to  have  crossed  the  Great  St.  Bernard.  Thus  easily  does  the  critical 
historian  dismiss  the  varied  evidence  for  the  more  southern  passes  and 
justify  his  own  preference  for  the  Little  St.  Bernard.  But  this  short  and 
easy  way  with  unwelcome  witnesses  comes  perilously  near  the  arbitrary 
rejection  of  all  testimony  which  will  not  fit  in  with  a  preconceived  theory. 
If,  however,  it  be  assumed  that  the  Little  St.  Bernard  is  the  pass  of 
Hannibal,  Dr.  Lehmann  has  several  useful  suggestions  to  make  as  to  his 
route.  He  argues  forcibly  that  the  crossing  of  the  Rhone  should  be 
placed  neither  at  Avignon  nor  at  Roquemaure,  but  above  Orange,  near 
Mornas,  and  that '  the  island  '  should  be  identified  not  with  the  country 
in  the  angle  formed  by  the  Rhone  near  Lyons,  but  with  that  between  the 
Drome  and  the  Isere.  Thence  Hannibal  is  taken  along  the  left  bank  of 
the  Isere  to  Cularo,  up  the  valley  to  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  and  down 
the  valley  of  the  Dora  Baltea  to  Aosta  and  Ivrea.  Dr.  Lehmann  can,  of 
course,  show  that  this  route  presents  natural  features  which  agree  pass- 
ably with  the  vague  topography  and  vaguer  descriptions  of  Polybius,  and 
that  Livy  has  borrowed  freely  from  the  Greek  historian. 

In  treating  of  the  campaign  which  culminated  in  the  battle  of  the 
Metaurus  Dr.  Lehmann  is  on  less  well-trodden  ground.  Indeed,  he 
seems  unacquainted  with  the  researches  of  Signer  Tarducci  (1888)  and 
Signor  Bossi  (1891),  which  were  discussed  by  Mr.  B.  W.  Henderson  in 
this  Review  in  1898.  On  the  question  of  Nero's  march  our  author 
inclines  to  an  unhappy  compromise.  He  points  out  that  the  traditional 
six  days  belong  really  not  to  the  march  from  Canusium  to  Sena  but  to 
the  return  journey.  Only  in  a  rhetorical  eulogy  of  Nero  -  is  the  march 
to  the  Metaurus  stated  to  have  been  as  rapid  as  the  return.  Dr. 
Lehmann  therefore  suggests  that  the  return  in  six  days  is  a  fact,  but 
that  Nero  in  that  time  reached  not  his  old  camp  in  Apulia  but  some  spot 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Aternus,  to  which  Hannibal  had  in  the  meantime 
advanced.  Other  difiiculties  in  the  Metaurus  campaign  are  handled  more 
satisfactorily.  Dr.  Lehmann  argues  with  great  force  that  Livius  cannot 
have  retreated  to  Sena,  since  that  would  have  thrown  open  the  Via 
Flaminia,  the  very  route  which  Hasdrubal  would  naturally  take,  as  he 
intended  to  join  his  brother  in  Umbria  near  Narnia.^  He  suggests  that 
Sena   is   named   as   the  only  important  town  in  the  neighbourhood  at 

'  Liv.  xxi.  31.  -  Ibid,  xxviii.  9.  '  Ibid,  xxvii.  43. 
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that  time,  both  Fanum  Fortunae  and  Pisaurum  being  later  foundations. 
Further,  he  regards  Hasdrubal's  march  along  the  Metaurus  and  his 
attempt  to  cross  the  river  as  a  flank  march  along  the  Flaminian  road. 
Consequently  he  would  place  the  battle  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Metaurus, 
but  rightly  insists  that  we  must  not  take  Hasdrubal  too  far  up  the  valley 
in  one  night  march,  and  therefore  selects  a  hill  a  little  above  Fossom- 
brone,  between  Calmazzo  and  Ponte  Eotto,  as  the  site  of  the  battle. 
Certainty  is  unattainable,  but  Dr.  Lehmann's  site  is  a  serious  rival  to 
S.  Silvestro,  S.  Angelo,  and  La  Lucrezia. 

Dr.  Lehmann  goes  even  further  than  his  master,  Professor  Delbriick, 
in  reducing  the  numbers  of  the  Carthaginian  forces.  Doubtless  there  is 
gross  exaggeration  in  the  ancient  authorities,  but  it  seems  absurd  to 
estimate  the  forces  of  Hasdrubal  and  Hannibal  at  less  than  30,000  men 
in  all,  while  Rome  had,  on  our  author's  own  showing,  not  less  than 
150,000  men  in  arms,  and  at  least  40,000  facing  each  of  the  Carthaginian 
armies.  The  disproportion  is  too  great  to  be  credible,  and  the  reasons 
given  for  the  low  estimate  of  the  Punic  forces  seem  inadequate.  In 
conclusion  we  would  express  our  gratitude  to  Dr.  Lehmann  not  only  for 
his  able  and  stimulating  discussion  of  problems  almost  insoluble,  but  also 
for  the  admirable  maps  and  plans  which  enable  us  to  follow  step  by  step 
the  path  by  which,  as  he  believes,  Hannibal  reached  Italy  and  Hasdrubal 
the  fatal  field  on  the  Metaurus.  W.  W.  How. 

Die  Bodenpacht ;  agrargeschichtliche  Papyrusstudien. 
Von  Stefan  Waszynski.    Band  I.     (Leipzig :  Teubner,  1905.) 

Dr.  Waszynski  has  here  collected  a  number  of  documents  to  illustrate 
the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant  in  Hellenistic  Egypt.  He 
includes,  besides  actual  leases  of  different  kinds  of  land,  examples  of  pre- 
liminary agreements  to  lease,  informal  acceptance  of  such  agreements, 
and  even  announcements  of  land  '  to  be  let '  and  of  the  requirements  of 
would-be  tenants.  The  importance  of  such  a  series  of  data  to  the  lawyer 
and  the  economist  is  obvious,  but  the  historian  will  turn  first  to  those 
sections  of  Dr.  Waszynski's  commentary  in  which  he  deals  with  their 
testimony  to  social  and  political  conditions  and  to  the  obscure  question 
of  the  spread  of  Hellenism  in  Egypt.  The  documents — 133  in  all — range 
in  date  from  the  firsb  half  of  the  third  century  b.c.  to  the  year  658  a.d., 
and  actually  include  two  Arabic  examples.  They  consequently  cover 
nearly  the  whole  period  during  which  the  Hellenisation  of  Egypt  was  in 
progress.  Only  six  of  them,  indeed,  fall  earlier  than  the  Eoman  conquest ; 
but  clearly  the  forms  of  procedure  were  already  fixed  before  the  latter 
event ;  and  the  comparative  frequency  of  examples  dated  during  Roman 
rule  is  apparently  not  due  to  any  relevant  circumstance.  On  the  other 
hand  enough  is  known,  from  surviving  examples  of  Egyptian  leases  of  pre- 
Ptolemaic  date,  to  show  that  the  real  period  of  crisis  is,  as  might  be  expected, 
that  of  the  Ptolemaic  conquest.  Old  Egyptian  law  only  recognised  the 
very  one-sided  form  of  contract  in  which  the  tenant  practically  put  him- 
self at  the  mercy  of  the  landlord,  for  a  term  which,  however,  never 
exceeded  a  single  year.  Greek  legal  practice,  on  the  other  hand,  intro- 
duced under  the  Ptolemies,  specified  and  enforced  the  obligations  of  both 
parties  to  the  agreement.    In  the  earliest  document  of  all,  for  example — 
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an  agreement  to  lease  a  kitchen  garden — the  tenant  was  entitled  to 
damages  if  the  landlord  did  not  perform  his  part  of  the  covenant ;  and 
in  this  same  example  the  duration  of  the  lease  was  as  much  as  seven 
years.  Other  leases  run  even  to  nine  and  ten  years.  This  revolution  in 
the  practice  of  land  tenure  in  Egypt  permitted,  obviously,  far-reaching 
changes  in  the  social  and  political  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant 
all  over  the  country,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  latter  ;  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  this  elevation  and  consolidation  of  the  tenantry  at  the 
expense  of  the  landowners  may  have  been  an  intentional  feature  of 
Ptolemaic  administration.  It  is  curious  to  note,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
in  proportion  as  Egypt  becomes  involved  in  the  larger  economy  of  the 
Eoman  empire  there  was  a  return,  in  some  measure,  to  a  state  of  things 
which  resembles,  though  it  never  fully  repeats,  the  old  native  regime. 
Tenancies  were  once  more  frequently  only  for  one  year ;  and  frequently 
also — from  the  fifth  century  onwards — t^'  oo-ov  xpoyov  /3ovKei,  i.e.  termin- 
able at  the  will  of  the  landlord.  In  the  fourth  century  also  there  are 
several  examples  in  which,  when  the  lease  is  for  more  than  a  year,  the 
rent  is  to  be  paid  in  advance — in  several  cases  two  or  three  jears  in 
advance — and  for  the  same  period  also  there  is  once  more  a  marked 
preponderance  of  covenants  on  the  part  of  the  tenant  only.  Mutual 
covenants,  on  the  other  hand,  and  agreements  on  the  part  of  the  landlord 
do  not  occur  at  all  after  the  third  century  a.d.  J.  L.  Myres. 


The  Valerian  Persecution :  a  Study  of  the  Relations  between  Church  and 
State  in  the  Third  Centwy  A.D.  By  the  Rev.  Patrick  J.  Healy, 
D.D.,  of  the  Catholic  University  of  America.  (New  York :  Houghton 
&  Mifflin.     1905.) 

This  work  is  evidently  based  on  a  careful  study  of  all  the  sources,  ancient 
and  recent,  whence  our  information  on  the  persecution  \mder  Valerian  is 
derived.  The  modern  writers  most  frequently  cited  and  discussed  are 
M.  AUard  (especially  his  Histoire  des  Persecutions),  M.  Aube  {L'Eglise 
et  VEtat  dans  la  Seconde  Moitie  du  Troisieme  Siecle),  and  Archbishop 
Benson  {Cyprian :  His  Life,  His  Times,  His  Work).  Perhaps  Dr.  Healy 
does  not  make  any  important  contribution  to  the  subject  beyond  what 
has  been  given  by  previous  investigators,  but  he  emphasises  its  im- 
portance and  endeavours  to  show  its  relation  to  the  whole  history  of  the 
time.  The  first  seventy  pages  are  devoted  to  the  church  and  the  empire 
before  Valerian.  As  for  the  earlier  persecutions  we  observe  that  Dr. 
Healy  does  not  entirely  follow  Mommsen's  views  that  their  authorisation 
is  to  be  found  in  the  magisterial  ins  coercitionis,  but  considers  that  there 
was  some  'law  couched  in  Roman  brevity  7ion  licet  esse  Christianos.' 
With  the  third  chapter  we  come  to  Valerian,  of  whose  character  Dr.  Healy 
follows  the  more  favourable  estimate,  and  the  troubles  of  his  reign.  In 
the  fourth  chapter,  on  Christianity  in  the  first  years  of  Valerian's  reign, 
we  have  a  discussion,  not  altogether  satisfactory,  on  the  character  of 
Macrianus,  on  whom  Dr.  Healy  would  throw  the  blame  of  Valerian's 
change  of  policy  from  toleration  to  persecution.  If  M.  Aube  rejects  too 
summarily  the  charges  of  addiction  to  magic,  as  well  as  of  sorcery,  brought 
against  Macrianus  by  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  Dr.  Healy  seems  ready  to 
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accept  more  than  is  probable.  The  devotion  of  the  family  of  Macrianus  to 
the  memory  of  Alexander  the  Great  may  suggest  superstition,  but  stories 
of  the  immolation  of  infants  do  not  derive  support  from  such  statements 
as  Capitolinus's  ugly  bit  of  gossip  about  Marcus  Aurelius  and  the 
gladiator.  But  the  blending  of  superstition  with  economic  and  political 
motives  in  the  framers  of  the  edicts  would  probably  be  generally  accepted. 
When  we  come  to  the  first  edict  of  persecution  (in  chapter  v.)  stress 
is  laid  on  its  three  prominent  features— the  severity  towards  church 
officials  and  functionaries  rather  than  private  persons  ;  the  prohibition 
of  the  use  of  Christian  burial  grounds ;  and  the  change  in  the  test 
applied.  Under  Valerian,  as  under  Trajan,  suspected  persons  are  com- 
manded to  do  sacrifice,  but  not  to  abjure  the  Christian  name.  Dr.  Healy 
rejects  the  view  that  this  modification  was  due  to  leniency,  since,  in  spite 
of  the  growth  of  eclecticism,  a  Christian  would  be  equally  incapable  of 
sacrificing  to  the  gods  and  of  cursing  Christ.  But  it  does  not  follow 
that  those  who  framed  the  conditions  were  of  this  opinion,  and  it  would 
be  interesting  to  know  whether  their  policy  were  suggested  by  any  ex- 
perience either  of  heretics  or  of  syncretists.  The  second  edict  (chapter  vi.) 
is  connected  by  Dr.  Healy  with  the  council  held  at  Byzantium  in  258  a.d., 
just  before  the  unfortunate  expedition  to  Persia.  Its  promulgation  he 
would  attribute  to  Aurelian.  This  makes  it  hard  to  understand  the  sen- 
tence, '  The  character  of  the  second  edict  issued  by  Valerian  shows  it  was 
a  product  of  the  same  brain  .  .  .  which  had  produced  the  law  of  the 
preceding  year.'  For,  as  we  have  seen,  the  earlier  edict  has  been  at- 
tributed to  the  influence  not  of  Aurelian,  but  of  Macrianus.  The  stories 
of  the  martyrdoms  of  Pope  Xystus,  of  Cyprian,  and  of  the  numerous 
African  confessors  are  told  in  some  detail.  We  might  have  desired  a  little 
more  sifting  of  some  of  these  accounts.  Dr.  Healy  is  far  from  accepting 
all  the  acta  without  criticism,  but  his  readers  may  not  always  be  able 
to  discover  how  far  the  style  of  their  composition  has  modified  their 
historical  value.  At  the  end  of  the  book  we  have  the  return  to  toleration 
by  Gallienus,  with  the  recognition  of  Christian  officers  and  of  Christian 
burial  grounds.  The  emperor's  motives  in  making  this  change  are  not, 
Dr.  Healy  thinks,  to  be  determined  with  accuracy.  He  does  not  attach 
weight  to  the  possible  influence  of  a  Christian  wife.  More  important  from 
his  point  of  view  were  the  Neo-Platonic  ideas  with  which  the  emperor, 
however  fickle  and  worthless  his  character,  was  more  or  less  imbued,  and 
which  led  him  to  seek  the  obliteration  of  the  differences  between  Christi- 
anity and  the  newer  heathenism  'by  transferring  the  scene  of  conflict 
from  the  realm  of  law  to  that  of  science,  from  the  arena  to  the  school.' 
At  the  end  of  the  work  is  a  comprehensive  and  valuable  bibliography. 

Alice  Gaednee. 

The  Age  of  Justinian  and  Theodora  :  a  History  of  the  Sixth  Century  A.D. 
By  William  Gokdon  Holmes.     Vol.  I.     (London  :  Bell.     1905.) 

This  book  has  been  compiled  upon  an  extraordinary  plan.  Though  it 
professes  to  be  a  monograph  on  the  age  of  Justinian,  the  author  finds  it 
necessary  to  go  back  to  the  beginnings  of  every  subject  with  which  he 
deals,  and,  wherever  opportunity  offers,  to  dilate  at  length  upon  the 
conditions  of  our  own  time.     Hence,  though  the  volume  extends  to  349 
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pages,  it  reaches  only  to  Justinian's  accession,  and  eleven  more  chapters 
are  promised,  which  will,  perhaps,  fill  two,  if  not  three,  volumes. 
The  work  begins  with  a  history  of  Byzantium  from  the  earliest  times 
and  an  elaborate  account  of  the  topography  of  Constantinople  in  the 
reign  of  Anastasius.  The  author  has  spared  no  pains,  as  far  as  reading 
is  concerned,  to  make  this  complete ;  but,  since  he  shows  no  signs  of 
personal  knowledge  of  the  locality,  and  many  monographs  on  the  subject 
exist,  its  value  as  a  contribution  to  scholarship  is  not  apparent ;  and,  as 
the  map  which  accompanies  it  is  quite  inadequate,  it  is,  except  to  spe- 
cialists, who  do  not  need  it,  scarcely  intelligible.  The  second  chapter 
contains  a  long  description  of  the  conditions,  political,  social,  military, 
commercial,  educational,  and  religious,  of  the  time  of  Anastasius,  in  which 
authorities  of  all  ages  from  Strabo  to  Anna  Comnena  are  pressed  into  the 
service ;  and,  as  an  example  of  the  author's  methods,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  in  treating  of  education  he  goes  back  to  the  first  principles  of 
that  science  and  inserts  a  long  note  on  the  defects  of  our  present  system, 
and  that  on  the  subject  of  rehgion  he  begins  by  discussing  the  origin  of 
the  idea  of  religion  and  goes  on  to  attack  with  arguments  drawn  from 
natural  science  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  supernatural  and  to 
repeat  the  most  extravagant  doubts  that  the  wildest  critics  have  raised 
about  the  early  history  of  Christianity.  I  cannot  here  follow  him  into 
this  field,  but  the  general  character  of  the  composition  may  be  exemplified 
by  the  following  sentence,  '  The  more  timorous  critics  still  cling  to  one 
or  two  of  the  Epistles  grouped  together  under  the  name  of  St.  Paul ' 
(p.  254,  note  1),  and  by  the  argument  against  the  existence  of  the  Apostles 
on  the  ground  that  no  descendants  of  theirs  appear  in  history.  In  the 
chapter  on  the  life  of  Justin  I  he  keeps  more  closely  to  the  subject ;  but 
in  the  concluding  one  on  the  early  career  of  Theodora  he  thinks  it 
necessary  to  describe  at  length  the  position  and  influence  of  women  in 
Greek  and  Roman  history,  and  to  give  us  a  kind  of  history  of  prostitution, 
with  stories  of  celebrated  courtesans  down  to  the  year  1870. 

Mr.  Holmes  seems  to  have  begun  his  work  in  a  spirit  of  contempt  for 
everything  Byzantine,  which  leads  him  to  paint  the  persons  and  the 
society  of  the  time  in  the  blackest  possible  colours.  Thus  in  describing 
the  conditions  of  life  in  the  capital  he  accepts  the  tirades  of  John 
Chrysostom,  as  if  they  represented  literal  facts.  From  the  statement,  for 
instance,  on  p.  118  as  to  the  low  state  of  mental  culture  at  Constantinople 
a  reader  might  infer  that  there  was  no  literary  society  at  all  to  be  found 
there ;  and  in  painting  the  gross  immorality  of  the  city  (p.  119  £f.)  the 
author  omits  to  notice  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  the  spread  of 
asceticism,  and  this  though  in  another  place  (p.  280)  he  repeats  the 
absurd  exaggeration  of  John  Chrysostom  that  nearly  half  the  population 
of  the  empire  had  adopted  an  ascetic  life.  Again  in  describing  the  early 
life  of  Theodora,  though  he  warns  us  that  the  account  of  Procopius  is 
vitiated  by  prejudice  and  errors  (p.  339,  note  1),  he  yet  repeats  the  stories 
of  the  Anecdota  as  if  they  were  ascertained  history. 

It  would,  however,  be  doing  great  injustice  to  Mr.  Holmes  to  allow  it 
to  be  supposed  that  he  has  merely  made  use  of  the  subject  of  the  age  of 
Justinian  in  order  to  air  his  opinions  on  religious  questions  and  his  con- 
tempt for  the  Byzantines.     On  the  other  hand  he  has  spared  no  labour 
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to  make  himself  acquainted  with  all  literature,  ancient  and  modern, 
bearing  on  the  period,  and  wherever  he  has  kept  to  his  subject  his  work 
is  thorough,  accurate,  and  illuminating.  He  has,  however,  fallen  into  an 
error  over  the  story  of  Justin's  signature  (p.  304) :  the  four  letters  were 
not  the  first  four  of  his  name,  but  LEGI  (axep  dvayvwrai  rrj  AartVov 
<f>wvrj  SiiVarai) :  also  the  founder  of  monasticism  was  not  Antony,  but 
Paul  of  the  Thebaid ;  and  the  name  '  Nephthalites  '  (p.  176)  is  a  mere 
blunder  for  '  Ephthalites.'  Other  errors,  such  as  the  statements  that 
Arianism  is  now  represented  by  Unitarianism  (p.  276)  and  that  the 
Monophysites  believed  in  a  divine  nature  only  (p.  278),  are  probably  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  author's  contempt  for  theology.  Some  confusion  is  shown 
in  the  account  of  the  Constantinian  patriciate  (p.  90) :  the  creation  of 
patricians  dates  from  Julius  Caesar ;  Constantine  made  the  dignity 
personal  instead  of  hereditary.  It  is  odd  also  to  find  Procopius'  pedantic 
use  of  Bv^dvTLov  adduced  to  prove  that  the  name  Constantinople  was 
not  habitually  used  in  his  time  (p.  19,  note).  The  date  446  for  the 
evacuation  of  Britain  (p.  20)  is  no  doubt  a  slip  (on  p.  131  the  right  date 
is  given),  while  '  Jupiter  Olympus  '  (p.  237,  note)  and  '  Alexander  Abono- 
teichos  '  (p.  245,  note)  are  probably  misprints.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
use  of  '  op.  cit.'  in  references  is  carried  much  too  far  (e.g.  p.  224  and  p.  228), 
that  '  the  two  '  in  the  first  note  on  p.  273  does  not  seem  to  convey  any 
meaning,  and  that,  since  the  statement  that  '  the  translations  of  Noldeke 
and  Zotenberg  vary  so  much  that  we  often  seem  to  be  reading  different 
works  '  (p.  176,  note  4)  might  be  thought  to  cast  a  slur  on  the  capacity 
or  fidelity  of  one  of  two  eminent  scholars,  it  should  have  been  explained 
that  Noldeke  translates  from  the  Arabic  original  and  Zotenberg  from 
the  Persian  epitome.  E.  W.  Bbooks. 

Monuments  de  VHistoire  des  Abbayes  de  Saint  Philibert.  Publics  d'apres 
les  notes  d' Arthur  Giey  par  Eene  Poupardin.  ('  Collection  de  Textes 
pour  servir  a  I'Etude  et  a  I'Enseignement  de  I'Histoire.')  (Paris  ; 
Picard.     1905.) 

The  texts  included  in  this  volume  are  three  in  number.     First  comes  the 

*  Vita  Sancti  Filiberti,'  which,  though  it  bears  the  name  of  Ermentarius, 
an  author  of  the  ninth  century,  is  substantially  a  copy  of  a  life  composed 
between  687  and  722,  the  '  Vita  Filiberti  Cochino  dedicata.'  Ermentarius, 
a  monk  of  the  house  of  Noirmoutier,  which  Philibert  had  founded  and  in 
which  his  relics  were  preserved,  appended  to  the  '  Vita '  two  books  of 

*  Miracula  '  which  he  composed  between  the  years  837  and  863.  These 
'  Miracula  '  are,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  an  independent  work  ;  and 
since  the  anecdotes  collected  by  Ermentarius  relate,  for  the  most  part,  to 
the  period  of  his  own  lifetime  they  are  of  considerable  value  for  the  student 
of  social  history.  Third  and  last  comes  the  *  Chronicon  Trenorchiense,' 
written  by  Falco,  a  monk  of  Tournus,  between  1087  and  1105.  Tournus 
was  the  home  in  which  the  monks  of  Noirmoutier  finally  settled  after 
thirty  years  of  wandering  (846-75),  occasioned  by  the  forays  of  the  North- 
men. The  '  Chronicon '  repeats  and  also  continues  the  history  of  their 
tribulations  as  told  by  Ermentarius.  Although  the  three  works  are 
already  printed  in  various  editions  there  is  ample  justification  for  the 
present  volume,  which  provides  a  critical  discussion  of  the  manuscripts, 
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a  carefully  prepared  text,  and  excellent  notes  upon  questions  of  interpreta- 
tion and  of  fact.  The  work  was  begun  by  the  late  M.  Arthur  Giry  and 
has  been  completed  by  M.  Poupardin.  The  latter  has  rendered  a  con- 
siderable service  to  his  readers  by  collating  the  text  of  the  '  Vita  '  and 
'  Miracula,'  as  prepared  by  M.  Giry,  with  a  Vatican  manuscript  of  older 
date  than  the  Tournus  manuscript  on  which  M,  Giry  had  relied.  The 
two  codices  are  nearly  related,  and  not  infrequently  agree  in  their 
mistakes ;  but  M.  Poupardin  has  at  all  events  forestalled  the  objections 
which  might  otherwise  have  been  raised  against  his  master's  employment 
of  the  Tournus  text.  The  slightest  variants  are  scrupulously  recorded, 
and  we  have  only  detected  one  case  in  which  M.  Poupardin  appears  to 
have  passed  a  defective  reading  without  comment.  This  is  on  p.  55  (1. 18), 
where  the  sense  requires  that  we  should  read  aretias  in  place  of  aras. 

The  '  Miracula '  are  well  known  as  an  authority  for  the  invasions  of 
the  Northmen.  The  isle  of  Noirmoutier  was  specially  exposed  to  the 
attacks  of  pirates,  who  could  always  land  upon  it  at  any  tide,  although 
access  from  the  land  is  difficult  at  low  water  (p.  25).  Down  to  the  death 
of  Lewis  the  Pious  the  system  of  coastguard  defence  which  Charles  the 
Great  had  introduced  was  still  in  force,  but  the  authorities  of  Aquitaine 
pronounced  Noirmoutier  indefensible  {I.e.  and  p.  60).  Visits  of  Breton 
and  Saracen  pirates  are  recorded  before  the  date  of  the  *  northern  peril ' 
(p.  66) ;  and  only  on  one  occasion  do  we  hear  of  the  government  lending 
effectual  assistance.  This  was  in  the  year  835,  when  a  certain  Count 
Kenaud  defended  the  islanders  against  a  viking  squadron  of  nine  ships. 
There  was  a  land  battle,  in  which  484  of  the  Northmen  perished,  but  on 
the  side  of  the  Franks  one  man  alone  (p.  67).  The  victory,  which 
Emieutarius  ascribes  to  supernatural  intervention,  may  be  taken  as  a 
proof  that  the  Franks  were  by  no  means  inferior  to  the  invaders  in  valour 
or  equipment.  Want  of  leaders  was  the  fatal  weakness ;  even  Ermentarius 
finds  the  explanation  of  the  counti'y's  helpless  condition  after  840  in  the 
dissensions  of  the  Carolingian  princes  (p.  60).  The  situation,  however, 
was  already  serious  for  Noirmoutier  ten  years  earlier.  In  830  the  monks 
began  the  practice  of  migrating  to  Deas,  on  the  mainland,  for  the  summer 
months,  in  order  to  escape  the  pirates.  In  836,  after  consulting  with 
Pepin,  king  of  Aquitaine,  the  abbot  decided  that  the  isle  must  be  aban- 
doned altogether,  and  the  body  of  the  saint  was  removed  to  Deas.  In 
843,  however,  the  Northmen  descended  on  the  Loire  with  sixty-seven 
ships,  and  massacred  or  enslaved  the  population  of  Nantes.  For  the  next 
twelve  years  Aquitaine  was  a  prey  to  their  bands.  The  monks  of  Saint 
Philibert  fled  from  Deas  to  Cunauld,  in  Anjou,  and  the  example  was 
followed  by  other  religious  communities.  Even  Anjou  proved  unsafe 
when  the  Northmen  took  to  wintering  on  the  Loire ;  in  853  they  went  up 
stream  to  Tours,  and  in  856  actually  sacked  Orleans.  Between  858  and 
862  the  companions  of  Ermentarius  were  homeless  fugitives ;  in  the  latter 
year  they  transferred  the  body  of  their  patron  to  Messay,  in  Poitou  (p.  62) ; 
but  nine  years  later,  finding  that  this  province  was  continually  raided, 
they  obtained  from  Charles  the  Bald  a  settlement  in  Auvergne.  Finally 
in  875  they  went  to  Tournus,  in  Burgundy,  where  at  length  they  secured 
a  lasting  home.  The  '  Miracula '  end  with  the  migration  to  Messay,  but 
the  later  wanderings  of  the  community  are  given  in  the  '  Chronicon 
Trenorchiense.'  H.  W.  C.  Davis. 
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Ziir  Wirtschaftsgeschichte  Italiens  im  frilheii  Mittclalter. 
Analekten  von  Ludo  Mokitz  Habtmann.     (Gotha  :  Perthes.     1904.) 

As  a  supplement  to  his  Geschichte  Italiens  im  Mittclalter  Professor  Hart- 
mann,  of  Vienna,  has  issued  five  interesting  papers,  of  which  two  have 
been  published  before.  Of  these  two,  one  is  on  the  *  Codex  Bavarus,'  a 
register  of  the  lands  of  the  church  of  Kavenna  made  in  the  tenth  century, 
and  the  other  is  on  the  history  of  Romano-Byzantine  gilds  of  crafts- 
men in  the  early  middle  ages.  The  three  papers  which  are  here  printed 
for  the  first  time  are  on  the  Bobbio  inquests  and  inventories  of  the  ninth 
century ;  the  trade  of  the  Po,  and  particularly  of  the  port  Commacliio  ;  and 
thirdly  on  the  Italian  market  law  and  tolls,  and  taxes  on  markets  in  the 
time  of  the  Lombards  and  the  Carolingians.  In  conclusion  four  pieces 
jiistificatives  are  printed,  three  from  Troya's  collection  with  new  colla- 
tion and  one  for  the  first  time.  This  last  is  of  considerable  importance, 
as  upon  its  correct  interpretation  depends  the  question  what  part  it  might 
be  made  to  play  in  the  controversy  on  the  seignorial  origin  of  the 
craft  gilds.  It  is  an  order  made  by  Wala,  abbot  of  Bobbio  834-6,  on 
the  disposal  of  the  revenues  of  the  convent  estates  and  the  grouping  of 
the  workers  for  the  several  departments.  The  chamberlain  (as  we  read 
it),  having  to  provide  cloth  for  the  brethren's  use,  and  shoes  and  gloves 
and  braziers  for  hand-warming,  had  to  organise  the  work  of  the  tailors, 
shoemakers,  and  brazier-makers  upon  the  estates  assigned  for  the  support 
of  the  clothing  department.  The  abbot's  chamberlain  provided  the  dish- 
smiths,  saddlers,  carvers  (tornatores),^  parchment-makers,  &ndfitrbitores, 
and  found  their  implements.  A  junior  was  provost  over  the  other  work- 
men who  were  not  assigned  to  particular  departments.  A  master  carpenter 
provided  all  the  '  masters '  with  wood  and  stone,  but  did  not  provide 
materials  for  workers  assigned  to  special  departments — that  is,  those  who 
had  to  make  barrels  or  boxes,  mills,  houses,  or  walls  (upon  the  convent 
estates).  The  whole  supplement  with  its  appendices  occupies  only  131 
pages,  but  it  is  indispensable  to  students  of  the  history  of  commerce  and 
of  municipal  life  not  only  in  Italy  but  elsewhere,  for  it  is  deeply  sugges- 
tive on  a  multitude  of  questions  connected  with  the  relation  of  barbarian 
and  Roman  civilisation.  The  discoveries  pointing  to  the  continuity  of 
gild  life  which  are  being  made  by  the  exertions  of  Dr.  Hartmann  and 
others  may  well  incline  him  to  condemn  with  some  severity  those  who 
seek  to  carry  the  argumentum  ex  silentio  all  lengths.  Having  esta- 
blished the  existence  of  these  gilds  at  Ravenna  in  the  second  half  of  the 
ninth  century  (not  to  speak  of  a  gild  of  gardeners  in  Rome  in  1030, 
with  a  lex  of  its  own,  a  common  purse,  and  gardens),  he  seeks  to  trace 
the  gilds  of  Ravenna  back  to  the  time  of  the  Byzantine  dominion,  and 
compares  their  regulations  with  the  *  Book  of  the  Prefect  of  Constanti- 
nople,' published  at  Geneva  in  1893,  which  contains  the  edict  of  the 
emperor  Leo  the  Wise  on  the  corporations  of  Constantinople  (886-912). 
He  would  use  this  again  to  complete  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
Roman  gild  system  from  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  centuries.  The  conclu- 
ding paper,  on  market  rights  and  the  payments  of  munera  in  the  form 
of  siliqiiaticum,  or  a  solidus  from  the  sale  price,  the  ripaticitm,  or 
wharfage  payment,  the  pontaticum,  or  bridge  toll  (not  paid  by  those 
•  See  Keutgen,  Aemter  und  Zilnfte,  p.  25,  note  65. 
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who  built  the  bridge),  and  the  iimnia  or  viuncra  specially  assigned  to 
wall-building,  links  together  the  classical  and  the  medieval  arrange- 
ments with  equal  skill  and  ingenuity.  Mary  Bat^son. 


Vitae  Sancti  Bonifatii  Archiepisco'pi  Moguntini.  ('  Scriptores  Rerum 
Germanicarum  ex  Monumentis  Germaniae  Historicis  separatim  editi.') 
(Hanover:  Hahn.     1905.) 

This  careful  and  scholarly  edition  by  Dr.  W.  Levison  of  the  Vitae  Sancti 
Bonifatii  goes  further  than  the  foHo  Monumenta  •  and  Jaffe,^  since  it  gives 
the  texts  of  all  the  Lives  drawn  from  a  renewed  study  of  the  manuscripts. 
By  using  type  of  different  sizes  and  spacing  the  editor  indicates  where  the 
Lives  are  original,  where  they  follow  known  authorities,  or  where, 
while  changing  the  words  of  these  authorities,  they  adhere  closely  to  the 
sense.  This  device  makes  the  debt  of  the  later  Lives  to  Willibald  instantly 
recognisable.  In  preparing  his  text  Dr.  Levison  is  conservative  ;  for  the 
Life  by  Willibald,  for  example,  he  has  followed  the  Munich  manuscript 
(1)  closely  :  in  universum  igitur  codex  1  rationem  scribendi  talem  scrvasse 
videtur,  qualem  a  discipulis  Bonifatii  adhibitam  esse  verisimile  est,  neque 
ab  eodem  recedendtim  viihi  esse  videbatur  nisi  raw.  In  these  few  cases 
he  has  sought  to  obtain  an  older  reading  from  the  other  manuscripts. 
Hence  in  the  spelling,  the  grammatical  forms,  and  the  arrangement  of 
words  his  text  stands  in  less  amended  form  than  that  of  Jaffe.  As  to  the 
Life  itself  it  seems  scarcely  possible  to  doubt  that  it  was  written  within 
the  lifetime  of  Pippin.-^  Levison  wisely  rejects  the  view  of  "VVattenbach 
that  the  gaps  in  the  Life  are  due  to  Lullus.  However  his  conjecture  that 
Willibald  was  an  Anglo-Saxon,  because  he  gives  many  proper  names  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  form,  and  uses  Aldhelm's  De  Laude  Virginitatis,  cannot 
command  full  assent.  Willibald  drew  his  information  from  Lullus  and 
many  Anglo-Saxon  friends  of  Boniface,  and  Lullus,  as  Dr.  Levison  admits, 
probably  had  Aldhelm's  book.  It  seems  impossible  to  come  to  any  final 
conclusion  about  his  nationality.^ 

'  Monumenta  Germ.  Hist.  ss.  ii.  p.  331  sqq. 

-  Monuvienta  Moguntina  (Bibliotheca  Benim  Germanicartim,  iii.),  p.  422  sqq. 
^  Dr.  Levison  deals  with  Jatfe's  argument  thus :  '  Alii  monuerunt,  auctorem  de 
Pippino  rege  (f  768)  ita  locutum  esse,  ut  ipse  vivo  illo  vitam   scripsisse  credendus 
esset : 

c.  8.  cum  vero  Pippiuus,  Domino  donante,  regale  Frauchorum,  felix  supradlcti  germani  successor, 
regnum  suscepit  ; 
c.  8.  9.  a  glorioso  rege  Pippino, 

sed  argumentum  illud  stare  vix  potest,  cum  Caroli  ducis  (t741)  Willibaldus  eodem 
modo  meminerit : 

o.  4.    Carlum  principem  gloriosnmque  dneem  Fraucliorum  ; 

c.  6.  6.  7.    Car.i  ducia  gloriosi, 

cuius  obitum  ipse  rettulit  (c.  7),  dum  Pippini  multis  annis  post  Bonifatium  defunct! 
mentionem  facere  auctoris  non  est.'  But  the  references  to  Cnrohis  dux  are  by  no  means 
as  significant  as  the  sentence  in  c.  8  first  quoted,  especially  the  words  felix  supradicti 
germani  successor.  Jaffa's  argument  here  seems  to  strengthen  the  position  which 
Dr.. Levison  bases  upon  other  strong  proofs. 

*  Nothing  can  be  argued  from  his  account  of  Boniface's  life  in  England,  though 
"Willibald  does  not  mention  the  birthplace  of  the  saint,  and  says  of  the  south-west  that 
in  nils  regionibus  it  was  the  custom  for  preachers  to  visit  the  people.  The  mission  of 
Boniface  to  Canterbury  did  not  take  many  days,  but  in  going  to  London  he  traversed 
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In  the  preface  to  the  Vita  altera  Bonifatii  auctore  Badbodo  qui  dicitur 
episcopo  Traiectensi  the  aspects  of  the  interesting  question  as  to  its 
authorship  are  clearly  presented.  Upon  the  cases  in  which  the  language 
of  Eadbod  seems  to  resemble  that  of  the  Life  the  editor  remarks,  Quae 
ut  singula  nullius  momenti  sunt,  ita  eadem  collecta  probare  videntur 
etiam  Vitam  Bonifatii  a  studiis  Badbodi  non  omnino  alienam  esse. 
Certainly  some  of  the  examples  given  are  far  from  carrying  conviction, 
and  in  general  this  form  of  proof  must  be  used  with  great  care.  Dr. 
Levison  will  not  allow  undue  importance  to  the  mention  of  an  old  woman 
who  was  alive  in  754,  but  the  story  commands  confidence.  While 
the  reference  to  the  English  resistance  to  the  Danes,  qui  re  vera  fortes 
sunt  et  validi,  Christi  opitulante  gratia,  provincias  suas  armorum 
viriumque  robustarum  praesidio  tutissimas  reddunt,  aliquando  aute'm 
pyratas  ex  boreali  parte  venientes  paciuntur  infestos,  qtcos  tainen  a 
finibus  suis  strennue  pugnando  reiciunt,  if  interpreted  literally,  may  suit 
the  early  part  of  the  ninth  century  better  than  the  tenth,  yet  in  the  first 
part  of  the  ninth  century  the  Danes  were  not  without  success  in  their 
plundering  raids  upon  England,^  and  a  century  later  the  activity  of 
Alfred  and  of  Edward  must  have  impressed  contemporaries.  The  words 
qiios  tamen  a  finibus  suis  strennue  pugnando  reiciunt  are  striking,  but  do 
not  give  a  very  clear  impression  as  to  time.  If  Eadbod,  who  had 
personal  experience  of  the  northern  invaders,  touched  up  an  earlier  Life, 
as  Dr.  Levison  supposes,  he  may  possibly  have  added  this  reference ; 
certainly  its  character  and  application  might  seem  to  point  to  some  such 
origin.  The  author  was  undoubtedly  aware  of  the  existence  of  other 
Lives  of  Boniface,  but  his  words  sictd  in  quodam  codice  scriptum  repperi, 
adhesit  ibidem  Willibrordo,  need  not  refer  to  the  Life  by  Willibald,  for 
this  information  could  have  been  obtained  from  Bede.*"  The  con- 
clusion of  the  editor  that  the  Life  was  written  before  849,  and  touched  up 
later  by  Eadbod,  has  the  merit  of  reconciling  the  difficulties. 

While  formerly  there  were  accessible  in  Pertz  and  Jaffe  only  fragments 
of  the  edition  of  the  Vita  auctore  Badbodo  by  Henschen,  based  on  a  lost 
Utrecht  manuscript,  the  present  edition  off'ers  a  complete  text  drawn 
from  better  sources.  It  is  of  equal  advantage  to  have  the  three  Lives 
which  follow  in  this  edition  so  readily  accessible.  As  to  the  Vita  tertia 
('  Postquam  gens  '),  Dr.  Levison's  conjecture  that  its  author  came  from 
Utrecht  seems  more  reasonable  than  Henschen's  view  that  he  was  a 
native  of  Miinster.  The  editor  also  rejects,  apparently  with  justice,  the 
opinion  of  Eettberg  that  in  the  Vita  quarta  ('  Temporibus  venerandi 
Karoli ')  there  are  traces  of  a  poem.  Of  the  Vita  quinta  ('  Beatus 
igitur '),  found  hitherto  only  in  Niirnberger's  Anecdota  Bonifatiana, 
pp.  128-41,  Levison  rightly  prints  only  those  portions  which  depend 
upon  other  sources  than  WilUbald. 

Until  Othloh  gave  them  an  authorised  Life  the  monks  of  Fulda  were 

immensas  terrae  partes,  Bxidi  pervcnit  ad  locum,  uhi  erat  formn  rcrian  vetialium  et 
usque  hodie  antiqiio  Anglorum  Saxoruvique  vocahido  appcllatur  Lundemoich. 

'  Roughly  speaking  we  find  that  in  seven  cases  out  of  the  eleven  in  which  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  speaks  of  the  Northmen  between  787  and  849  the  invaders  were 
successful. 

"  Niirnberger,  De  Sancti  Bonifatii  Germanorum  apostoli  Vitis  comvientatio. 
(Breslau:  1892.) 
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content  with  the  account  of  St.  Boniface  in  their  martyrologj^  which 
Levison  places  after  the  Life  by  Willibald.  The  most  striking  feature  of 
the  present  edition  of  the  Life  by  Othloh  is  the  publication  in  full  of  the 
letters  used  by  him.  A  careful  inquiry  into  the  source  from  which  these 
letters  are  drawn  seems  to  prove  that  Othloh  followed  a  manuscript  very 
like  that  at  Carlsruhe,  possibly  the  manuscript  formerly  preserved  at 
Fulda.  In  the  text  the  variations  from  Diimmler's  edition  are  indicated. 
In  preparing  the  text  of  the  Life  itself  Levison  is  the  first  to  attach  im- 
portance to  the  Zwettl  MS.  77,  of  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
because,  though  much  amended  and  by  no  means  free  from  error,  it 
seems,  from  the  excellence  of  some  of  its  readings,  to  depend  upon  a 
primary  copy  of  the  original.  The  Trier  manuscript,  on  the  other  hand, 
from  which  Jaffe  takes  the  portions  of  the  Life  given  by  him,  is  based 
upon  a  secondary  copy.  The  completeness  of  the  edition  of  the  Life  by 
Othloh  is  typical  of  the  thoroughness  shown  in  the  whole  work^  and 
of  the  zeal  with  which  Germany,  quite  in  the  spirit  of  Othloh,^  has  always 
done  honour  to  Boniface.  Edward  Kylie. 

Der  Kampf  gegen  den  ZinsioucJier,  ungerechten  Preis  und  unlautern 
Handel  im  Mittelaltcr.  Von  Karl  devi  Grosscn  his  Papst  Alexander 
III.  Von  Dr.  Fkanz  ScHAUB.  (Freiburg  im  Breisgau  :  Herder.   1905.) 

Dr.  Schaub  writes  as  an  apologist,  though  his  tone  is  generally  moderate. 
With  his  main  positions  the  impartial  reader  will  probably  agree ;  but  it 
is  a  pity  that  a  good  case  should  be  weakened  by  some  special  pleading. 
When  it  comes  to  the  point  Dr.  Schaub  shrinks  from  admitting  the  exist- 
ence of  contradictory  opinions  in  the  authoritative  sources.     Not  content 
with  proving  that  the  church  was  far  from  hostile  to  ordinary  forms  of 
trade,  he  minimises  or  explains  away  some  important   texts  which,  if 
strictly  interpreted,  would  leave  the  trader  very  little  hope  of  salvation  ; 
such  as  the  injunction  of  Leo  the  Great  to  penitents  that  they  shall 
refrain  from  trade,  and  thePalea  Eiciens  in  the  Decretum,Dist.  88,  c.  11, 
with  its  condemnation  of  the  middleman.     The  best  part  of  the  book  is 
the  section  devoted  to  the  Carohngian  period.    Dr.  Schaub  shows  with 
great  clearness  the  inner  connexion  of  the  Carolingian  laws  relating  to 
usury,  the  just  price,  and  the  just  wage  ;  and  succeeds,  by  means  of  com- 
parative study,  in  clearing  up  some  difficult  questions  of  interpretation. 
For  instance,  he  makes  it  fairly  certain  that  the  tariffs  of  prices  pro- 
mulgated in  794  and  806  were  really  attempts  to  settle  the  just  price,  and 
not,  as  Inama  Sternegg  conjectured,  a  result  of  recent  changes  in  weights 
and  measures  and  the  coinage.     We  have,  however,  noticed  one  case 
in  which  devotion  to  a  general  theory  has  apparently  produced  a  mis- 
translation.    The  council  of  Mainz  in  813  decreed  that  every  sale  should 
take    place  in  publico  placito   coram  idoneis  testibus   ct  cum  ratione 
(rationibus).     The   last  word  is  translated  by  Dr.  Schaub  mit  bUligen 
Erwcigungen  beziiglich  des  Preises.     But  the  proper  translation,  whether 
we  adopt  the  singular  or  plural  reading,  should  be  '  accounts.' 

'  In  the  preface  Dr.  Levison  mentions  also  the  Legenda  Bonifatii  Havielensis, 
the  Conipilatio  Fuldensis,  and  the  Legenda  Thiiringica,  but  does  not  give  their  texts, 
because  where  they  do  not  follow  knoxsTi  authorities  they  offer  nothing  of  value. 

*  Vita  Bonifatii,  i.  44. 
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Dr.  Schaub  explains,  with  full  illustrations  from  the  documents,  the 
most  usual  forms  assumed  by  usury  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries. 
He  concludes  that  the  lenders  were  usually  great  proprietors  and  the 
borrowers  small  farmers,  who  were  compelled,  for  want  of  capital,  to 
borrow  in  bad  seasons  and  were  debarred,  mainly  through  the  difficulty  of 
access  to  commercial  centres,  from  obtaining  loans  in  an  open  market 
where  the  rate  of  interest  was  regulated  by  competition.  The  object  of  the 
creditor  was  usually  to  obtain  a  lien  on  the  person  and  property  of  the 
debtor ;  and  the  legislation  of  the  Carolingians  was  primarily  intended 
to  prevent  the  extinction  of  a  class  who  constituted  a  useful  element  in  the 
national  host  and  were  on  general  grounds  deserving  of  sympathy.  Dr. 
Schaub  admits  that  the  church  allowed  her  concern  for  the  poor  to  affect 
her  theory  of  value,  and  attached  an  excessive  importance  to  manual 
labour  in  calculating  the  just  prices  of  commodities.  But  we  may 
follow  him  in  regarding  the  general  attitude  of  the  church  towards  the 
small  farmer  as  worthy  of  high  praise.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  follow  him 
in  passing  lightly  over  the  mistake  which  the  church  committed  when 
she  began,  in  the  twelfth  century,  to  legislate  once  more  against  the 
usurer.  Usury  had  now  assumed  a  different  character.  The  rate  of 
interest  was  fixed  in  the  open  market  by  considerations  of  risk  and  com- 
petition. Forms  of  trade  had  developed  in  which  credit  transactions 
were  a  necessary  feature.  Those  who  now  suffered  from  usury  had 
themselves  to  thank  for  their  embarrassments.  The  class  of  small 
farmers  had  disappeared  ;  the  great  proprietors,  who  were  now  the  chief 
debtors  of  the  community,  had  fallen  into  the  meshes  of  the  usurer 
through  ambition  or  extravagance.  It  was  impossible  to  help  them  by  for- 
bidding usury  ;  the  new  legislation,  which  begins  with  the  Lateran  decree 
of  1139,  has  no  claim  upon  our  moral  sympathy.  Dr  Schaub  partially 
realises  the  weakness  of  the  position  to  be  defended,  and  covers  his 
retreat  by  an  attack  upon  the  medieval  Jew.  Although  he  has  some 
excuse  in  the  indiscretions  of  certain  Jewish  apologists  we  can  only 
regret  that  he  should  descend  to  the  level  of  these  adversaries.  The 
thesis  that  the  Jew  has  always  shown  a  preference  for  dishonourable 
trades  is  out  of  place  in  the  pages  of  a  scientific  treatise,  and  is  more 
offensive  than  any  of  the  charges  against  the  church  which  Dr.  Schaub 
has  undertaken  to  repel.  H.  W.  C.  Davis. 

The  Lands  of  the  Eastern  Caliphate.     By  Guy  Le  Steange. 
('  Cambridge  Geographical  Series'.)  (Cambridge :  University  Press.  1905.) 

In  this  very  serviceable,  sound,  and  thorough  piece  of  work  Mr.  Le 
Strange  carries  on  a  task  in  which  he  has  already  achieved  excellent 
results.  The  Lands  of  the  Eastern  Caliphate  forms  a  good  sequel  to  his 
Palestine  under  the  Moslems,  his  Baghdad  during  the  Ahhasid  Caliphate, 
and  his  translation  of  Mukaddasi's  Syria.  The  author's  object  has  been 
to  gather  within  a  moderate  compass  the  statements  of  medieval  Arab, 
Persian,  and  Turkish  geographers  as  to  the  provinces  of  modern 
Persia,  Moslem  Asia  Minor,  Armenia  and  Kurdistan,  Mesopotamia  and 
Afghanistan,  Baluchistan,  and  great  part  of  what  is  now  Russian  Central 
Asia,  including  Merv  and  Khiva,  Bokhara  and  Samarcand,  Tashkent 
and  the  provinces  of  the  Syr  Daria.  The  authorities  whose  descriptions 
VOL.  XXI. — NO.  LXXXm.  0  0 
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are  here  carefully  and  adequately  reproduced  afford  a  pretty  continuous 
chain  of  testimony,  from  Ibn  Khurdadbih,  Kudamah,  and  Yakubi  in  the 
ninth  century  a.d.  to  those  writers  who  deal  with  the  settlement  of 
Moslem  Asia  after  the  death  of  Timur  (a.d.  1405),  an  epoch  which 
Mr.  Le  Strange  naturally  regards  as  terminating  the  medieval  period 
of  Mohammedan  history.  As  to  geographical  arrangement,  Irak  or 
Babylonia  is  first,  and  with  special  thoroughness,  examined  (chaps,  ii.-v.) ; 
then  come  Jazirah  or  Northern  Mesopotamia,  with  the  cities  of  Mosul 
and  Diarbekr  (chaps,  vi.-vii.),  and  Rum  or  Turkish  Asia  Minor,  with  its 
ten  Turkoman  amirates  (chaps,  ix.-x.)  North-West  Persia,  Armenia, 
and  Caucasia  follow  next  in  order ;  after  this  we  are  taken  southward 
to  Jibal,  the  province  of  Hamadan  and  Isfahan,  to  Khuzistan,  and  to 
Fars  (chaps,  xi.-xx.)  Briefer  accounts  of  Kirman,  of  the  Great  Persian 
Desert,  of  Makran  and  Sijistan,  of  Kuhistan,  and  of  Tabaristan  and 
Jurjan  bring  us  to  Khurasan  (chaps,  xxi.-xxx.) ;  the  last-named  province, 
with  its  medieval  extension  to  Merv,  Herat,  Balkh,  and  almost  to  Kabul, 
is  elaborately  treated ;  on  the  other  hand  the  closing  sections,  devoted 
to  the  Oxus  valley  and  the  Trans-Oxian  provinces,  are  sHghter.  To 
keep  the  volume  within  moderate  compass  all  account  of  Arabia,  with 
the  Holy  Cities  of  Islam,  though  certainly  to  be  reckoned  among  lands 
of  the  Eastern  Caliphate,  has  been  omitted ;  and  it  has  been  left  to 
other  hands  to  complete,  for  English  readers,  this  survey  of  Islamic 
lands  in  the  middle  ages  by  a  similar  study  of  Egypt,  of  the  various 
provinces  of  North  Africa,  and  of  Moslem  Spain.  We  can  only  hope 
that  this  work  will  be  done  with  the  same  conscientious  care  and 
mature  scholarship  as  the  present  volume,  in  which  we  may  instance 
the  accounts  of  Ormuz  and  of  the  Great  and  Little  Merv  of  Old 
Khurasan,  our  *  Trans-Caspia,'  in  illustration  of  the  excellent  results 
of  Mr.  Le  Strange's  historical  method.  The  author  might  perhaps 
have  made  more  use  of  the  narratives  of  European  explorers,  other 
than  Marco  Polo;  thus  neither  Odoric  of  Pordenone,  John  Marig- 
nolli,  Hans  Schiltberger,  nor  Ricold  of  Monte  Croce  appears  to  have 
been  utilised,  though  often  valuable  for  the  history,  geography,  and 
social  conditions  of  portions  of  the  area  here  reviewed.  Even  Polo  might 
have  been  made  still  further  serviceable  (e.g.  as  to  Yazd  and  Ormuz) ; 
and  in  the  employment  of  Ruy  Gonzalez  de  Clavijo's  evidence  it  would 
perhaps  be  more  satisfactory  to  refer  to  Sancha's  edition  of  the  original 
text  as  well  as  to  the  somewhat  faulty  and  inadequate  English  version 
published  by  the  Hakluyt  Society  in  1859.  But  it  is  as  difficult  to  find 
blemishes  as  it  is  easy  to  discover  merits  in  a  book  of  which  the  useful- 
ness to  students  will  be  felt  not  in  one  but  in  many  fields  of  research. 

C.  R.  Beazley. 

Geschichte  Bohmens.    Von  Adolf  Bachmann.    I.  II. 
(Gotha  :  Perthes.     1899,  1905.) 

It  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  history  that  the  name  of  Prince  Bismarck,  once 
famed  as  the  statesman  who  reunited  Germany,  will  go  down  to  posterity 
as  that  of  the  politician  whose  policy  resulted  in  a  great  limitation  of  the 
sphere  of  German  influence.  The  treaty  of  Prague  definitely  separated 
the  vast  Habsburg  dominions  which  had  been  included  in  the  former 
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-Germanic  confederacy,  and  of  which  parts  had  been  German,  others 
Germanised,  and  others  Slavonic,  from  the  North  German  confederacy, 
which  was  a  few  years  later  to  become  the  new  German  empire.  This 
separation  was  resented  by  many  German  Austrians ;  and  it  is  but  in 
accordance  with  the  feelings  of  populations  with  whom  ancient  historical 
traditions  linger  to  an  extent  unknown  in  western  countries  that  this 
racial  conflict  should  have  largely  affected  historical  studies.  The  German 
point  of  view  is  upheld  by  Professor  Bachmann,  who  as  a  member 
of  the  diet  of  Bohemia  plays  a  by  no  means  inconsiderable  part  in 
the  politics  of  his  country.  It  would,  however,  be  unfair  to  consider  his 
books  as  merely  polemical  writings.  They  show  evident  traces  of  deep 
study,  especially  as  regards  the  period  of  King  George  (of  Podebrad) ;  some 
of  his  previous  works  prove  that  he  has  made  much  careful  research. 
His  history  of  Bohemia  cannot,  therefore,  be  neglected  by  students  of  the 
past  of  that  country,  however  much  they  may  regret  its  obvious  animus. 

Throughout  his  work  Dr.  Bachmann  assumes  an  attitude  of  marked 
antagonism  to  Palacky,  the  standard  historian  of  his  country.  In  his 
preface  he  even  expresses  regret  that  a  new  edition  of  Palacky's  work 
should  have  recently  appeared.  Now  it  is  a  truism  that  history  will 
always  have  to  be  rewritten,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  earliest  part 
of  Palacky's  work  is  to  a  certain  extent  antiquated.  But  his  history  will 
remain  a  standard  work  till  an  historian  of  genius  arises  equal  to  the 
Otec  vlasti  {'  father  of  the  country  '),  as  we  have  all  from  childhood  been 
accustomed  to  call  Palacky.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  an  anno- 
tated edition  of  his  book  which  would  take  account  of  later  research 
is  a  desideratum.  Palacky's  description  of  the  idyllic  state  of  Bohemia 
at  the  earliest  period,  obviously  founded  on  the  study  of  Eousseau  and 
Herder,  has  been  much  disputed  of  late  years,  and  is  probably  historically 
-erroneous.  Palacky  contrasts  the  pacific  disposition  of  the  early  Slavs 
with  the  warlike  nature  of  the  Germans.  Dr.  Bachmann,  on  the  other 
hand,  insists  on  the  rapacity  and  cruelty  of  the  Bohemian  soldiers,  while 
be  extols  the  humanity  of  the  Germans  whom  they  met — sometimes  as 
allies,  oftener  as  adversaries.  The  charges  on  either  side  may  be  sub- 
stantiated by  evidence ;  but  nothing  is  gained  by  exaggerating  them,  or 
by  claiming  all  the  virtues  for  one  side.  As  regards  the  earliest  inhabi- 
tants of  Bohemia,  the  latest  writers  have  drawn  conclusions  that  do  not 
entirely  agree  with  the  statements  of  Palacky.  He  held  that  the  earliest 
inhabitants  of  Bohemia  were  Kelts,  after  whom  came  the  Teutonic 
Marcomanni,  and  these  in  their  turn  were  succeeded  by  the  Slavonic 
^echs.^  The  only  sources  for  the  earliest  Bohemian  history  that  we 
possess  are  the  scanty  and  often  misleading  notices  that  we  find  in  the 
works  of  Greek  and  Eoman  writers.  Recently,  however.  Professors  Pic 
and  Niederle  have  proved  almost  to  a  certainty  that  at  least  part  of 
Bohemia  was  inhabited  by  Slavs  from  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era, 
if  not  earlier.^    Dr.  Bachmann  refers  but  cursorily  to  the  results  of 

'  I  must  plead  guilty  to  having  repeated  this  statement  in  my  BoJiemia :  a  Historical 
Sketch,  published  in  1896.  Research  has  advanced  greatly  in  the  ten  years  that  have 
passed  since  then.  Besides  I  may  then  have  been  unduly  inclined  to  iurare  iti  verba 
magistri. 

*  See  Pic's  Stardiitnosti  eenie  iesM  and  Niederle's  Staroiitnosti  ^eshi. 
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these  recent  studies,  and  he  makes  a  very  unsuccessful  attempt  to  show 
that  remnants  of  the  Teutonic  inhabitants  of  Bohemia,  the  Marcomanni,^ 
lingered  in  the  country.  The  early  history  of  Bohemia  is  little  but  a  record 
of  constant  struggles  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  and  German 
invaders.  In  recording  these  Dr.  Bachmann  applauds  every  success 
of  the  German  arms,  even  though  a  doubtful  or  insignificant  one ;  but  it 
is  scarcely  fair  to  express  displeasure,  not  to  say  indignation,  that  the 
Bohemian  chroniclers  rejoiced  over  the  victories  of  their  countrymen.^ 
In  the  earlier  part  of  his  work  Dr.  Bachmann  has  mainly  relied  on 
the  chronicles  of  Cosmas  of  Prague  and  his  continuators,  as  did  Palacky, 
though  the  two  historians  often  come  to  directly  opposed  conclusions ; 
several  cases  have  been  pointed  out  in  which  the  later  writer  has  entirely 
misunderstood  Cosmas.'' 

Dr.  Bachmann  underrates  the  importance  of  the  reign  of  the 
Pfemysl  Ottakar  II  (1253-1278).  Ottakar  was  undoubtedly  one  of 
Bohemia's  greatest  kings.  Besides  his  hereditary  dominions  he  obtained 
the  sovereignty  over  the  Austrian  archduchies,  Styria,  and  a  large  terri- 
tory reaching  to  the  Adriatic — in  fact,  almost  the  whole  of  the  present 
Cisleithania.  During  the  German  interregnum  the  Bohemian  king 
played  the  most  prominent  part,  though  he  did  not — perhaps  because  of 
his  Slavonic  origin — obtain  the  German  crown.  It  can  hardly  therefore- 
be  said  that  down  to  the  time  of  the  Hussite  wars  Bohemia  was  gleich- 
sam  der  Weltbiihne  entrilckt.  In  dealing  with  the  struggle  between 
Ottakar  and  the  Roman  see,  which  mainly  caused  the  downfall  of 
Bohemia's  king,  Dr.  Bachmann  writes  as  a  thoroughgoing  Roman 
partisan.  This  is  also  the  case  with  regard  to  the  Hussite  struggle,  in- 
his  account  of  which  the  Bohemian  '  heretics '  are  treated  with  greater 
severity  than  they  have  received  even  from  professed  Roman  advocates. 
Charles  I  of  Bohemia,  better  known  as  the  German  emperor  Charles  IV, 
is  one  of  those  not  very  numerous  rulers  of  Bohemia  whose  memory 
still  lingers  in  the  mind  of  the  people.  Dr.  Bachmann  finds  him 
unsympathisch.  He  attacks  him  for  his  subserviency  to  Rome  and  repeats 
accusations  against  Charles  that  have  frequently  been  brought  forward 
by  previous  German  writers.  We  meet  again  with  the  ancient  theory 
that  he  was  a  Pfaffenkaiser.  But  this  statement  has  been  repeatedly- 
proved  to  be  a  gross  exaggeration.  The  facts  that  Charles  at  times 
severely  blamed  the  extravagance  and  immorality  of  the  clergy,  and  that 
he  protected  priests,  such  as  Waldhauser  and  Milic,  who  opposed  the 
Roman  see,  show  that  though  a  pious  man  he  was  not  a  bigot.* 

The  Hussite  period  is  of  so  transcendent  an  interest  in  Bohemian  history 
that  any  history  of  that  country  must  be  judged  by  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  treated.  Now  here  the  contrast  between  Palacky  and  Dr.  Bachmann 
is  very  striking;  while  the  former  made  use  of  aU  the  contemporary 
evidence  that  was  available  in  his  time.  Dr.  Bachmann  relies  mainly  on 
modem  works.  He  does  not  even  attempt  to  fathom  the  difficult  details 
of  medieval  theology ;  and  as  regards  the  accusations  brought  against 

'  E.g.  vol.  i.  p.  223,  note  1 :  '  Die  nationalen  Historiker  erzahlen  diese  Dinge  mit 
oft  naiver  Freude.' 

*  For  an  example  see  Peisker,  Beziehungen  der  Slaven,  &c.,  p.  231,  note  2. 

*  See  Boliemia :  a  Historical  Sketch,  p.  107. 
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flus  at  the  council  of  Constance  he  merely  repeats  the  statements  of 
Hus's  adversaries,  many  of  which  have  been  repeatedly  refuted  by 
Bohemian  writers.  When  he  says  that  the  recent  life  of  Hus  by  Professor 
Flajshans  Idsst  nur  zu  sehr  Unhefangenheit  in  nationaler  Hinsicht  ver- 
missen  he  might  be  criticising  his  own  work. 

Though  Dr.  Bachmann  has  adopted  an  attitude  of  antagonism  to 
JPalacky  and  the  other  Bohemian  historians  Professor  Flajshans  has 
pointed  out  in  an  able  review  that  he  is  largely  dependent  on  these 
historians,  and  sometimes  follows  them  even  when  they  are  mistaken ; 
for  instance,  he  has  repeated  the  statement  of  Palacky  that  Hus  was 
born  in  1369,  whereas  Dr.  Flajshans  has  made  it  highly  probable  that 
Hus  was  born  between  1373  and  1375.  Dr.  Bachmann's  account  of  the 
reformer's  life  and  career  is  wanting  in  appreciation,  and  even  unfair. 
Moreover  his  whole  description  of  the  struggle  which  led  to  the  Hussite 
wars  is  calculated  to  conceal  one  very  important  point — namely,  that  the 
Germans  of  Bohemia,  who  in  consequence  of  their  predominance  at  th^ 
university  and  their  almost  exclusive  possession  of  ecclesiastical  benefices, 
profited  by  the  abuses  that  prevailed  in  Bohemia,  naturally  resisted  the 
movement  for  reform.  This  is  to  a  lesser  degree  true  also  of  the  townsmen, 
to  whom  the  Bohemian  kings  had  granted  many  privileges,  though  it  is 
incorrect  to  state,  as  Dr.  Bachmann  does,  that  before  the  Hussite  wars 
the  class  of  citizens  in  Bohemia  was  exclusively  composed  of  Germans. 

The  account  of  the  Hussite  wars  here  given  cannot  be  considered 
satisfactory.  Dr.  Bachmann  has  omitted  to  consult  the  recent  valuable 
work  of  Mr.  Tomans,  Husitske  vdlecnictvi,  which  has  thrown  much 
.entirely  new  light  on  the  military  organisation  of  the  Hussites,  When 
our  author  repeats  the  familiar  charges  of  cruelty  against  the 
Bohemians,  which,  indeed,  are  not  disputed  by  impartial  scholars,  he 
should  remember  that  the  Bohemians  were  attacked  by  an  armed 
rabble  collected  from  almost  every  part  of  Europe  and  were  defending 
their  country  against  the  *  crusaders,'  whose  avowed  purpose  was 
to  exterminate  the  whole  Slavonic  population  of  Bohemia.  Dr. 
Bachmann  ignores  or  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  exaggerated,  some- 
times utterly  false  accusations  against  Wenceslas  IV  all  come  from, 
Eomanist  writers,  who  were  incensed  not  so  much  against  his  undeni- 
able vices  as  against  the  passive  aid  which  the  king  and  the  more 
active  assistance  which  his  queen,  Sophia,  gave  to  the  cause  of  reform. 
Dr.  Bachmann  is,  on  the  other  hand,  exuberant  in  his  praise  of 
the  worthless  emperor  Sigismund,  '  the  Hungarian  king,'  who  was 
nominal  ruler  of  Bohemia  during  the  Hussite  wars.  The  cruelty  and 
perfidy  and  the  scandalous  private  life  of  that  prince  are  too  well  known 
to  require  notice.  Apparently  Sigismund's  subserviency  to  the  Roman 
see  and  his  hatred  of  the  Bohemian  nation  have  secured  for  him 
Dr.  Bachmann's  favour. 

The  best  part  of  the  book  is  his  account  of  the  reign  of  King  George 
of  Podebrad  ;  he  here  writes  as  a  specialist  and  as  one  of  the  greatest 
authorities  on  his  subject.  Towards  John  of  Rokycan,  the  only  utraquist 
archbishop  of  Prague,  Dr.  Bachmann  displays  an  almost  personal 
animosity.  That  Rokycan  was  a  man  of  vast  ambition  is  certain,  and 
it  is  possible — though  this  is  less  certain — that  he  was  not  devoid  of 
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personal  vanity.  The  principal  purpose  of  his  life  was  to  establish  in 
Bohemia  a  national  church,  governed  by  a  national  hierarchy,  but 
accepting  most  of  the  dogmas  of  Eome.  This  purpose  was  by  no  means 
ignoble,  nor  for  a  time  impossible. 

As  Dr.  Bachmann's  book  is  included  in  the  well  known  Allgemeine 
Staatengeschichte,  and  is  therefore  likely  to  be  regarded  as  the  standard 
history  of  Bohemia,  it  is  desirable  to  state  that  some  of  the  author's  state- 
ments and  many  of  his  deductions  are  contested  by  Bohemian  scholars. 

LUTZOW. 


The  Political  History  of  England  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the 
Death  of  John  (1066-1216).  By  Geoege  Burton  Adams,  Professor 
of  History  in  Yale  University.     (London  :  Longmans.     1905.) 

Professor  Adams's  contribution  to  the  new  Political  History  of  England 
exhibits  the  merits  as  well  as  some  of  the  defects  of  American  historians 
of  the  academic  type.  It  is  a  well-proportioned  and,  with  trifling  excep- 
tions, accurate  narrative,  incorporating  without  unduly  obtruding  the  chief 
results  of  the  minute  investigation  to  which  the  Norman  and  Angevin 
periods  have  of  late  years  been  subjected.  Its  treatment  of  controversial 
subjects  is  marked  by  caution  and  judicial  candour.  The  fulness  and 
clearness  with  which  the  more  difficult  topics,  such  as  the  working  of  the 
feudal  system  and  the  relations  of  church  and  state,  are  presented  deserve 
special  praise.  The  author's  style  is  fluent  and  commendably  free  from 
obscurity  or  attempts  at  fine  writing.  These  are  qualities  which  might 
be  thought  to  comprise  all  that  is  needed  in  historical  work  intended  for 
a  wide  circle  of  readers.  Yet  it  cannot  honestly  be  said  that  the  book  i& 
very  readable.  To  some  extent,  no  doubt,  the  blame  must  be  laid  on  a 
general  plan  which  almost  excludes  the  relief  tliat  social  history  affords 
to  the  oft-told  and  not  always  very  interesting  record  of  war  and 
diplomacy.  Professor  Adams  has  perhaps  interpreted  this  restriction 
more  rigorously  than  he  need  have  done,  certainly  more  rigorously  than 
at  least  one  of  his  collaborators.  His  account,  for  instance,  of  the  spread 
of  monasticism  and  the  growth  of  the  towns  in  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth 
century  is  somewhat  meagre  and  perfunctory. 

It  is  shortcomings  of  form  rather  than  substance,  however,  which 
make  a  scholarly  piece  of  work  comparatively  spiritless  and  unattractive. 
A  redundant  and  periphrastic  style,  full  of  subordinate  sentences,  seldom, 
relieved  by  felicity  of  phrase  or  well-chosen  quotation,  and  blurring  all 
picturesque  detail,  soon  becomes  monotonous  and  fails  to  retain  the 
reader's  attention.  This  is  the  more  regrettable  because  Professor  Adams 
has  evidently  devoted  much  pains  to  his  task,  and  the  volume  is  on  the 
whole  a  trustworthy  summary  of  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of 
the  period  it  covers.  Of  misconceptions  or  actual  errors  we  have  noticed 
few.  It  is  a  little  misleading,  perhaps,  to  speak  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
freeholder  as  a  '  farmer'  (p.  16),  and  the  assertion  which  follows  that  the 
freeholder,  when  brought  into  the  feudal  system,  had  the  serf  as  his  peer 
in  his  lord's  court,  while  remaining  the  peer  of  knights  and  barons  in  the 
hundred  and  shire  courts,  is  surely  not  true  without  qualification.  Therfr 
is  a  strong  probability  that  the  freeman  could  object  to  be  tried  by  the 
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villein  in  the  feudal  court,  and  it  is  certain  that  in  the  national  courts  the 
indicmm  parmvi  meant  that  the  small  must  not  judge  the  great. 
Possibly  '  peer  '  is  used  here  in  a  looser  sense  than  is  usual,  but  if  so  this 
seems  to  be  a  case  in  which  the  editors'  stern  restriction  upon  footnotes 
might  have  been  relaxed.  Another  footnote  would  appear  to  be  called 
for  if  the  assumption  made  in  passing  that  the  manorial  system  of  culti- 
vation had  been  universal  in  the  west  '  since  the  fall  of  Eome  '  implies 
the  acceptance  of  the  views  of  one  side  in  a  controversy  which  is  still  far 
from  being  closed.  The  account  of  the  English  formation  at  the  battle 
of  the  Standard  omits  the  baronial  troops  altogether  and  places  the 
archers,  who  were  stationed  between  them  and  the  front  line  of  picked 
men-at-arms,  with  the  parish  levies  in  the  rear  (p.  220).  A  morfe  pardon- 
able slip  is  the  statement  that  King  David  and  Henry  of  Anjou,  after 
the  meeting  at  Carlisle  in  1149,  '  advanced  to  attack  Lancaster.'  Pro- 
fessor Adams  is  evidently  unaware  that  Lancaster  and  indeed  the  whole 
district  down  to  the  Kibble  was  then,  and  had  for  some  years  been,  in 
David's  possession.  All  that  the  chroniclers  say  is  that  David  and 
Henry  advanced  to  Lancaster.  Their  object  was  to  effect  a  junction  with 
the  earl  of  Chester  and  march  against  Stephen,  who  was  bringing  an  army 
northwards.  This  is  not  a  long  list  of  corrigenda,  though  some  have 
possibly  been  overlooked.  As  for  omissions,  it  would  be  difficult  to  point 
to  any  important  aspect  of  the  political  history  of  this  century  and  a  half 
which  is  not  touched  upon,  but  the  treatment  of  English  relations  with 
"Wales  and  Ireland  is  unduly  summary  as  compared  with  the  space  allotted 
to  foreign  transactions.  The  appendix  on  authorities  gives  useful 
appreciations  of  the  chief  chroniclers  and  secondary  authorities,  but  does 
not  attempt  to  describe  the  manuscript  sources.  J.  Tait*  -  ■ 

Geschichte  des  lateinischen  Eaiserreiches  von  Konstantinopel.  Erster 
Teil.  Von  Dr.  Eknst  Gerland.  (Homburg  vor  der  Hohe  :  Selbst- 
verlag  des  Verfassers.     1905.) 

Db.  Gerlakd  has  undertaken  the  task  of  writing  a  comprehensive  his- 
tory of  the  domination  of  the  Franks  in  Greece.  He  established  his 
reputation  as  a  scholar  by  several  publications  relating  to  this  subject, 
among  which  the  Netie  Quellen  zur  Geschichte  des  lateinischen  Erzbis- 
tums  Patras,  which  I  noticed  in  this  Eeview,  and  Das  Archiv  des  Her- 
zogs  von  Kandia  are  the  most  important.  It  is  incomprehensible  that, 
as  seems  to  be  the  case,  he  has  been  unable  to  find  a  publisher  for  a  work 
which  is  much  needed  on  a  subject  of  great  interest.  This  instalment  of 
his  book  is  published  by  himself.  He  begins  with  the  first  part  of  volume 
ii.,  which  is  to  embrace  the  history  of  the  Latin  empire.  The  present 
instalment  covers  the  reigns  of  Baldwin  I  and  Henry.  Volume  i.  will 
contain  the  '  Vorgeschichte '  and  the  events  connected  with  the  fourth 
crusade.  This  inversion  of  the  natural  order  of  composition  and  publica- 
tion is  due  to  Gerland's  connexion  with  the  literary  legacy  of  Hopf,  which 
has  been  entrusted  to  his  care.  Among  the  papers  of  Hopf,  presented  by 
his  heirs  to  the  Royal  Library  of  Berlin,  is  a  manuscript  dealing  with  the 
history  of  Greece  in  the  Frankish  period.  It  is  incomplete,  for  the  first 
book,  which  treated  of  the  fourth  crusade,  was  barbarously  destroyed- 
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while  the  papers  of  Hopf  were  in  the  possession  of  Ludwig  Streit — de- 
liberately destroyed,  Dr.  Gerland  has  no  doubt,  by  Streit  himself.  The 
rest  is  virtually  the  well  known  '  Geschichte  Griechenlands,'  which  is 
buried  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Encyclopaedia,  in  a  fuller  shape,  and  there- 
fore quite  unsuitable  for  publication,  even  in  the  form  of  a  Bearbeitung, 
Hence  Dr.  Gerland  decided  to  write  the  history  anew,  and  the  loss  of 
Hopf's  first  book  accounts  for  his  starting  with  the  imperial  election  of  1204. 
Every  one  who  has  used  Hopf's  history  will  agree  that  it  is  as  unreadable 
as  it  is  invaluable.  It  is  simply  a  collection  of  regesta.  In  using  these 
regesta  Dr.  Gerland  will  be  obliged  to  have  recourse  anew  to  the 
Angevin,  Maltese,  and  other  registers  from  which  Hopf  derived  his 
material ;  but  his  main  task  will  be,  as  he  has  explicitly  stated,  to  work 
out  the  pragmatical  connexion  of  events,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in 
Hopf's  *  Geschichte.'  The  present  portion  of  his  work  must  be  welcomed 
as  the  first  satisfactory  "treatment  of  the  subject,  and  the  first  exposition 
of  the  real  importance  of  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Henry,  who  was  the 
true  founder  of  the  institutions  of  the  Latin  empire.  It  was  not  difficult  to 
improve  upon  the  works  of  Medovikov  and  Stamatiades ;  but  new  ground 
is  broken  in  the  treatment  of  the  economic  conditions  of  the  empire  and 
of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Use  has  been  made  of  some  sources  that  were 
unknown  to  Hopf.  Unfortunately  some  important  ecclesiastical  docu- 
ments, published  by  the  archimandrite  Arsenii  at  Moscow  and  Novgorod 
as  recently  as  1892-6,  were  unobtainable  for  the  author  through 
German  booksellers.  I  would  take  the  opportunity  of  pointing  out  to 
Kussian  scholars  who  may  happen  to  see  these  lines  what  serious  incon- 
venience, as  I  know  by  my  own  experiences,  their  foreign  colleagues 
suffer  through  the  extremely  unsatisfactory  organisation  of  the  Russian 
book  trade  so  far  as  the  outer  world  is  concerned.  As  it  is  to  their  own 
interest  that  the  knowledge  of  their  scientific  labours  should  not  be  con- 
fined to  their  own  country,  it  would  be  worth  their  while  to  consider 
whether  they  could  not  take  some  steps  to  remedy  this  evil. 

J.  B.  Bury. 

Customary  of  the  Benedictine  Monasteries  of  St.  Augustine,  Canterbury, 
and  St.  Peter,  Westminster.  Edited  by  Sir  Edwaed  Maunde 
Thompson,  K.C.B.  Two  Volumes.  (London :  Henry  Bradshaw 
Society.     1902,  1904.) 

In  these  two  volumes  the  editor  has  given  the  contents  of  two  Cottonian 
MSS.,  Faustina  C.  xij  and  Otho  C.  xi,  and  he  has  added,  in  an 
appendix,  an  epitomised  or  early  form  of  customary  of  St.  Augustine's, 
from  MS.  211  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  Of  the  MS.  Faustina  C.  xij 
the  first  fifty  leaves  are  missing  ;  there  are  many  gaps  in  the  middle  of 
the  manuscript,  and  an  uncertain  number  of  leaves  at  the  end  is  lost. 
The  other  manuscript,  Otho  C.  xi,  is  one  of  those  that  suffered  in  the  fire 
of  1731  at  Ashburnham  House,  and  it  was  in  consequence  cast  aside  and 
remained  neglected  for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  The  margins  and 
the  corners  of  the  manuscript  of  course  suffered  most,  but  the  decipher- 
ing of  what  was  not  burnt  was  made  more  difficult  by  shrinking  and 
shrivelling,  and  by  the  transparency  of  the  vellum  resulting  from  the 
action  of  fire  and  water,  and  the  latter  part  of  the  manuscript  is  conse- 
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quently  in  such  a  mutilated  condition  that  it  was  not  thought  worth  the 
labour  and  expense  of  transcription  and  printing.  Both  the  Cottonian 
manuscripts  are  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  Caius  College  manu- 
script forms  the  first  portion  of  a  volume  containing  also  sermons  and 
tracts  in  several  hands,  and  was  written  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  rule  of  St.  Benedict  as  adapted  to  the  use  of  an  English  monas- 
tery was  the  common  parent  of  both  customaries,  which  resemble  each 
other  so  closely  that  they  both  must  have  been  derived  from  one 
original ;  but  there  are  many  variations,  and  each  manuscript  contains 
much  matter  relating  only  to  the  house  which  it  especially  concerned. 
Any  one  whose  leisure  and  inclination  allow  him  to  read  through  the 
whole  of  these  two  volumes,  containing  over  700  pages  of  medieval  Latin, 
will  be  well  repaid  by  the  profusion  of  curious  information  that  they  con- 
tain and  the  strong  human  interest  that  will  enable  him  to  understand 
what  the  common  life  of  the  dwellers  in  a  Benedictine  house  was  like. 
To  those  not  stout  enough  of  heart  to  grapple  with  the  original  the  editor 
recommends  the  perusal  of  the  excellent  epitome  which  is  to  be  found  in 
Abbot  Gasquet's  English  Monastic  Life,  for  which  these  volumes  supply 
much  of  the  original  material.  The  editor's  preface  calls  attention  to  *  the 
extraordinary  minuteness  of  detail  in  regulations  and  instructions  framed 
to  meet  all  possible  contingencies,'  and  shows  how  each  man's  sphere  of 
work  was  strictly  defined  and  limited.  For  instance,  the  dormitory  bell 
was  to  be  supplied  by  the  sacrist ;  the  chamberlain  found  the  bell  rope  and 
kept  it  in  repair  ;  and  a  third  ofiicial  rang  it.  The  regulations  were  not 
at  all  harsh  or  severe,  and  in  the  infliction  of  punishments  much  leniency 
was  shown,  and  care  was  taken  not  to  subject  an  offending  brother  to 
unnecessary  humiliation.  Even  the  abbot  himself  was  not  to  utter  reproof 
in  the  presence  of  lay  folk.  The  regulations  for  behaviour  at  meals 
could  hardly  be  improved  upon,  and  from  them  it  is  incidentally  to  be 
learned  that  the  Old  English  fashion  of  drinking  was  to  hold  the  cup  in 
both  hands,  and  that  it  was  not  until  the  Normans  came  that  only  one; 
hand  was  used.  The  manners  of  the  dormitory  do  not  commend  them- 
selves so  well  to  the  modern  Englishman.  The  beds  were  never  aired, 
and  the  straw  of  the  mattresses  was  not  changed  oftener  than,  and  not 
always  so  often  as,  once  a  year.  To  wash  any  part  of  the  person  but  the 
face  and  hands  was  a  rare  event,  while  a  bath  was  a  thing  not  to  be 
thought  of  oftener  than  twice  a  year.  Another  dormitory  regulation, 
however,  by  which  snorers  and  talkers  in  their  sleep  were  banished  to  a 
place  by  themselves,  seems  admirable.  The  brethren,  although  taught  to 
shave,  did  not  apparently  shave  themselves.  For  the  tonsure,  perhaps,, 
that  could  not  be  expected,  but  in  early  days  they  shaved  each  other,  and 
later  the  aid  of  the  professional  barber  was  called  in,  and  it  is  pleasing  to 
note  that  the  seniors  were  to  be  shaved  first,  while  the  razors  were  still 
sharp  and  the  towels  dry. 

Kichard  Poore  (if  it  really  was  Richard  Poore)  in  giving  rules  to 
the  nuns  of  Tarrant  bade  them  not  to  'possess  any  beast  except' 
only  a  cat ; '  in  the  customary  for  the  monks  a  dog  is  the  only 
animal  named,  and  he  was  regularly  on  the  foundation,  with  a  statutable 
allowance  of  bread  that  he  shared  with  his  masters,  the  under-gardeners. 
Perhaps  he  was  kept  for  the  discouragement  of  thieves  from  the  neigh- 
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bouring  city  of  London  who  might  try  to  rob  the  garden.  Visits  by  the 
relations  and  friends  of  brethren,  and  even  by  women  under  certain  re- 
strictions, were  encouraged,  and  the  mothers  of  brethren  are  specially 
mentioned  ;  but  brethren  from  the  cells  at  Malvern  and  Hurley  were  to 
be  treated  as  members  of  the  house  and  not  as  visitors.  Kegulations  as 
to  dress  are  many.  Naturally  it  was  to  be  plain,  and  no  one  might  wear 
other  than  the  prescribed  habit  without  special  permission  ;  among  the 
forbidden  things  were  gloves  with  divided  fingers,  and  such  things  as 
pillows  and  counterpanes  were  not  permitted.  At  first  the  only  medicine 
supplied  for  the  sick  seems  to  have  been  liquorice,  but  tempting  food  was 
to  be  provided  for  those  who  were  seriously  ill,  and  if  convalescents 
asked  for  fowls,  or  pork  or  veal,  they  might  have  them  ;  but  to  novices  in 
the  infirmary  meat  was  upon  no  account  to  be  given  except  upon  urgent 
necessity  and  by  the  order  of  the  abbot.  There  were  many  bells,  for 
various  purposes ;  some  were  named,  presumably  after  the  donors  of 
them, — Absalon,  Richard,  Matthew,  Wulfric,  &c. — and  the  directions  as  to 
the  occasions  and  times  at  which  they  were  to  be  rung  are  very  elaborate 
and  fill  several  pages.  In  the  customary  of  St.  Augustine's  there  is  a 
list  of  the  measurements  of  the  church  and  the  principal  buildings  and 
rooms  in  the  monastery,  and  a  table  of  weights,  beginning  with  the 
pennyweight,  equal  to  thirty-two  grains  of  red  wheat,  good  and  full, 
taken  from  the  middle  of  the  ear.  For  strewing  the  choir  at  West- 
minster reeds  from  the  marsh  were  to  be  used,  as  being  salt  and  more 
■wholesome  than  ordinary  reeds,  the  moisture  from  which  would  be  in- 
jurious to  the  worshippers.  The  Thames  fishermen  dined  in  the  convent 
at  Westminster  when  they  made  their  offering  of  '  St.  Peter's  salmon  ; ' 
and  on  St.  Katharine's  Day  the  infirmarer  ought,  according  to  ancient 
custom,  to  present  a  new  oar  to  the  presiding  officer  in  the  refectory,  but 
this  and  many  other  ancient  customs  had  at  the  time  of  the  compilation 
of  the  customary  been  carelessly  allowed  to  drop  out  of  use.  As  is  the 
case  in  all  the  publications  of  the  Henry  Bradshaw  Society  the  printing 
and  execution  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  Few,  if  any,  volumes  treating 
of  medieval  manners  and  customs  surpass  these  in  value  and  interest,  and 
all  who  read  them  must  be  grateful  to  the  editor  and  the  society  for 
their  publication.  •  A.  R.  Malden. 

Becherches  sur  divers  Services  publics  du  XIII'  au  XVIIl'  Siecle. 
Par  le  Colonel  Borrelli  de  Serees.  Tome  II.  '  Notices  relatives 
au  XIV«  Siecle.'     (Paris  :  Picard.     1904.) 

This  volume  is  not  inferior  in  painstaking  erudition  to  its  predecessor,, 
dealing  with  the  thirteenth  century,  noticed  in  this  Review  in  1897, 
while  the  valuable  material  which  it  unearths  and  elucidates  is  more 
copious.  It  is  in  some  respects  a  thankless  task  which  the  colonel  has 
undertaken,  for  time  and  the  Revolution  have  played  havoc  with  the 
documents  illustrating  the  history  of  French  finance.  In  many  cases  his 
task  is  but  to  demonstrate  the  futility  of  hoping  to  arrive  at  any  definitive 
conclusion  even  on  such  important  matters  as  annual  revenue  and 
expenditure.  But  if  M.  Borrelli  does  nothing  else  he  clears  the  way  by 
disproving  the  more  or  less  baseless  assertions  of  his  predecessors, 
including  writers  of  so  respectable  a  reputation  as  Boutaric,  by  a  more 
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extensive  study  of  the  original  documents,  and  establishes  a  substantial 
basis  of  properly  tested  facts  for  the  history  of  French  finance  in  the 
early  fourteenth  century.  The  volume  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first, 
*  La  Comptabilite  publique  au  XIV "^  Siecle  jusqu'au  Eegne  de  Philippe 
VI,'  is  in  some  sort  a  continuation  of  chapters  i.  and  ii.  of  vol.  i. 
The  second  part,  a  study  of  '  La  Politique  monetaire  de  Philippe  le 
Bel,'  is  supplementary  to  an  essay  on  the  subject  published  in  the  Gazette 
Numismatique  of  1902-3  and  reviewed  as  a  tirage  d  part  in  this  Eeview 
in  October  1903.  The  first  part  is  divided  into  three  chapters,  treating 
of  the  documents  connected  with  the  financial  administration,  of  the 
relations  between  them,  and  of  the  financial  territorial  divisions  and  the 
results  of  the  administration  drawn  from  the  study  of  the  system  of 
comptabilite.  A  number  of  appendices  illustrate  in  detail  the  continual 
changes  in  financial  divisions  brought  about  by  alienations  and  acquisi- 
tions of  domain,  the  English  wars,  and  other  causes. 

Except  for  the  omission  of  the  heading  *  Comptes  Municipaux  *  the 
classification  of  documents  adopted  in  the  previous  volume  is  adhered  to 
in  the  first  part,  with  the  additional  category  of  the  journals  and  accounts 
of  the  new  treasury  established  at  the  Louvre  some  time  between  1287 
and  1295,  which  in  the  end  ousted  the  Temple  from  its  position  as  the 
royal  bank  and  treasury,  though  the  latter  was  re-established  as  a  joint 
treasury  by  royal  ordinance  for  a  time  as  late  as  1313.  The  chief  thing 
to  note  in  this  first  chapter  is  the  greater  organisation  and  specialisation 
met  with  everywhere.  We  find  one  bailli  of  the  Cotentin  censured  for 
his  want  of  method  in  rendering  his  accounts,  and  a  scheme  laid  down 
for  him.  The  receipts  of  haillis,  formerly  classified  under  four  or  six 
heads,  are  now  under  fifteen,  while  expenses  are  under  eleven  heads- 
instead  of  three.  Under  both  the  sendchaux  and  the  haillis  special 
receivers  were  appointed.  The  Chambre  des  Comptes  acquired  a  tradition 
and  a  trained  body  of  clerks,  whose  business  of  audit  was  protected  from 
interruption  by  a  royal  ordinance  forbidding  them  to  let  any  one  come 
into  their  rooms  who  might  disturb  them.  Their  salaries  were  in  1323 
fixed  at  400  livres  a  year.  A  body  of  traditions  and  documentary  matter 
for  aiding  them  in  their  work  of  revision  was  collected  in  the  various 
memorials  compiled  by  industrious  maitres  like  Saint-Just  or  Jean 
Mignon,  for  which  M.  Borrelli  refers  to  the  Essai  de  Bestitution  des  plus^ 
anciens  Memoriaux  de  la  Chambre  des  Comptes  of  M.  Petit  (1899).  Lists 
of  fiefs,  of  provostships  and  hearths,  provisions  of  revenue  from  royal 
domain,  and  numerous  other  memoranda  aided  them  in  the  work  of  re- 
vision. The  most  important  period  in  the  work  of  organisation  and 
definition  seems  to  have  been  the  reign  of  Philip  V,  though  the  work 
was  continued  under  his  successor,  Charles  IV.  The  Lombard  and 
Florentine  bankers  appear  as  collectors  of  taxes  as  well  as  contributors 
in  the  shape  of  a  tax  on  their  own  goods. 

The  system  of  assignation  of  expenses  on  the  revenue  of  bailliages 
and  senechaussees  continued  to  diminish  the  nett  revenue  from  these 
sources.  The  complications  it  caused  led  to  its  abolition  in  1316,  but  it 
was  restored,  with  certain  safeguards,  in  1320.  Normandy  still  remained 
the  least  encumbered  of  the  territorial  divisions,  bringing  in  as  much  as 
all  the  bailliages  of  '  France '  together,  and  in  consequence  seems  to  have 
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been  utilised  for  the  additional  expenses  which  better  internal  govern- 
ment and  a  more  ambitious  foreign  policy  forced  upon  the  government. 
But  local  receipts  were  becoming  more  and  more  absorbed  by  local  ex- 
penses and  Philip  IV  had  to  rely,  in  his  struggle  with  Edward  I  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Flemings,  mainly  on  special  aids  and  the  products  of  his 
debasement  of  the  coinage.  He  realised  1,200,000  livres  from  this  last 
source  in  1298-9.  The  new  aids,  at  first  left  for  collection  to  the  baillis 
and  s&n&chaux,  soon  came  to  be  collected  by  special  agents.  The  cost 
of  the  royal  household,  which  shared  in  the  general  progress  towards 
elaborateness  of  organisation,  became  much  greater,  increasing,  for  instance, 
from  126,000  livres  in  1286  to  173,000  livres  in  1290,  and  was  divided 
under  more  heads.  Part  of  this  was  due  to  an  increase  in  its  personnel 
and  splendour,  part  to  the  debasement  of  the  coinage ;  for  Philip  IV  did 
not,  as  some  writers  have  asserted,  pay  for  his  household  necessaries  in 
bad  money,  but  had  to  suffer  from  the  increase  in  prices,  which  his  various 
debasements  of  the  coinage  brought  about,  just  as  much  as  any  one  else. 
The  new  treasury  at  the  Louvre  took  over  the  work  of  the  old  Temple, 
and  by  means  of  a  somewhat  complicated  system  of  tours  de  compte 
acted  as  a  kind  of  clearing-house.  It  was  a  system  employing  written 
acknowledgments  resembling  that  introduced  by  the  Italian  merchants 
for  transmitting  large  sums  of  money  great  distances  without  sending 
actual  coin  to  any  extent.  The  official  paid  receipts  into  or  was  reimbursed 
for  expenses  by  the  treasury,  keeping  a  sort  of  current  account  there. 
The  treasury  had  its  own  journals  and  accounts  as  well  as  a  book  called 
the  ordinarium,  in  which  was  a  list  of  the  ordinary  current  expenses, 
such  as  wages  and  pensions  to  be  paid  for  the  crown.  It  had  a  special 
cashier  for  payments  in  coin,  called  the  changeur,  whose  office  increased 
in  importance  as  time  went  on  till  in  1420  all  payments  were  ordered 
to  be  made  in  coin  by  him. 

The  chapter  on  the  relations  between  the  documents,  attempting 
to  explain  the  workings  of  the  system,  suffers  from  the  frag- 
mentary state  of  the  financial  archives,  but  succeeds  in  establishing 
most  of  the  links  between  the  series  of  documents  previously 
mentioned.  The  third  chapter  is  the  one  which  will  attract  most 
attention.  Except  in  the  case  of  the  lists  of  privates,  bailliages, 
and  senechaussees  its  results  are  chiefly  negative.  M.  Borrelli  discredits 
all  previous  estimates  of  revenue  and  expenditure,  and  the  results 
which  his  industry  has  compiled  from  sources  whose  incomplete  and 
fragmentary  character  he  has  pointed  out  cannot  be  regarded  as  in  any 
sense  final.  Subject  to  this  reservation  he  estimates  the  mean  annual 
revenue  of  France  between  1286  and  1292  as  656,000  livres.  In 
1296  the  extra  taxation  for  the  English  war  sent  it  up  to  1,468,000 
livres.  In  the  financial  year  1298-9  he  estimates  the  revenue  as  1,659,000 
livres  and  the  expenditure  at  1,325,000  livres.  A  great  reduction  is 
noticeable  in  the  average  annual  revenue  from  the  prevotes  from  810  livres 
to  510  livres  between  1226  and  1305.  In  the  south  the  extension  of  the 
royal  power  through  the  system  of  pariages,  bastides,  and  villeneuves  is 
marked  by  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  prevotds  and  baylies,  which 
in  some  measure  counterbalanced  this.  But  the  increase  in  revenue  in 
the  period  came  chiefly  from  extraordinary  taxation — the  hearth  tax, 
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maletdtes,  the  denier  pour  livre,  customs,  and  the  tithes  on  the  clergy. 
The  revenue  from  sources  outside  the  fermes  in  Toulouse  doubled  between 
1294  and  1834.  The  description  of  the  changes  which  took  place  in 
the  bailliages  and  senechaussees  in  the  thirteenth  and  early  fourteenth 
centuries,  contained  in  the  text  and  tables,  is  especially  valuable.  Most 
noteworthy  are  the  numerous  changes  in  the  administrative  geography  of 
the  regions  bordering  the  English  possessions,  due  to  successive  cessions- 
and  reconquests.  Indeed  after  1259  the  English  and  French  had  each  a 
seneschal  of  Perigord  and  Quercy,  owing  to  intermingling  and  contested 
domains.  In  the  north  the  bailliage  of  Gisors  was  continually  suffering 
similar  dismemberment  between  Normandy  and  '  France.'  The  list  of 
prevotes  requires  a  correction  in  the  list  for  1305  in  M.  Longnon's  atlas 
by  adding  Beaumont-Asnieres  and   Montlhery. 

The  essay  on  *  La  Politique  monetaire  de  Philippe  le  Bel '  defends 
Philip  from  the  charge  of  being  le  roi  faux  monnayeur,  pointing  out 
that  his  action  with  regard  to  the  coinage  has  been  greatly  misrepresented. 
The  twenty-two  changes  made  by  him  according  to  Natahs  de  Wailly 
reduce  themselves  to  six.  The  coinage  was  debased  in  1293-4,  1295-6, 
1303,  and  1310,  and  good  money  re-established  in  1306  and  1313.  It 
was  not  done,  as  some  writers  assert,  with  elaborate  attempts  at  conceal- 
ment, nor  did  the  king  demand  payment  of  his  own  debts  in  good  money. 
Most  of  the  changes  in  the  value  of  the  coinage  which  M.  de  Wailly 
noted  were  due  to  variations  in  the  price  of  silver.  Philip's  motive, 
except  in  1293-4,  seems  to  have  been  to  raise  money  by  the  profit  of 
coining.  The  royal  treasury  lost  in  the  payment  of  its  taxes,  and  it  lost 
again  on  the  re-establishment  of  good  money.  But  the  debasement 
brought  in  an  immediate  profit  of  a  large  sum  as  the  king's  share  of  the 
profits  of  the  minters,  resembling  to  a  certain  extent  the  forced  loans  to 
which  Philip  had  also  recourse  from  time  to  time.  Such  measures  were 
not  without  their  disastrous  economic  effects,  since  prices  did  not  at  once 
follow  the  changes  in  the  currency,  and  they  caused  a  riot  at  Paris. 
The  charge  of  having  fixed  a  maximum  price  of  articles  bought  for  the 
royal  household  is  also  refuted.  W.  E.  Rhodes. 


Papsttum  und  Kirchenreform :  vier  Capitel  zur  Geschichte  des 
ausgehenden  Mittelalters.  Von  J.  Halleb,  a.  o.  Professor  an  der 
Universitat  Marburg.    Erster  Band.     (Berlin :  Weidmann.     1908.) 

This  very  able  and  interesting  work  is,  as  many  others,  the  result  of 
being  driven  backwards  in  the  course  of  study.  From  the  council  of 
Basel  the  author,  whose  research  is  equal  to  his  ability,  was  driven  back- 
ward to  that  of  Constance,  from  Constance  to  the  Liberties  of  the 
Gallican  church  (1407),  with  a  significant  history  between  these  limits. 
But  whence  arose  these  Gallican  Liberties  ?  The  first  part  of  the  present 
volume  deals  with  the  Avignon  popes  and  reform  programmes  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  second  with  the  origin  of  the  Gallican  Liberties. 
The  first  part  not  only  is  an  admirable  history  of  the  papal  system  from 
1800  onwards,  but  raises  many  interesting  questions,  fully  dealt  with  in 
the  text,  supported  by  the  ample  and  illustrative  notes.  The  treatment  of 
expectancies,  provisions  (which  some  writers  confuse),  and  dealings  with 
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episcopal  elections  is  full  and  precise ;  the  important  reigns  of  Clement  V 
and  John  XXII  have,  as  they  deserve,  chapters  to  themselves.  Upon  the 
character  of  this  latter  pope  reference  may  be  made  to  subsequent  articles 
in  the  Bevue  d'Histoire  ecclesiastique,  v.  523-34  and  vi.  33-46,  by 
M.  Mollat, '  Jean  XXII  f ut-il  avare  ?  '  The  writer  of  these  articles  comes 
to  a  conclusion  more  favourable  to  John  than  is  usually  reached. 
Professor  Haller  shows  the  relation  of  John's  financial  schemes  to  his 
conception  of  the  papal  power,  and  distinguishes  accurately  between 
developments  of  preceding  institutions  and  novelties.  Annates  (see 
p.  50  seq.)  are  found  first  as  an  occasional  income  granted  by  papal  leave  to 
local  prelates,  but  were  converted  by  Clement  V  (1306)  to  a  claim  upon  all 
benefices  vacated  by  promotion,  apparently,  however,  only  exacted  in  the 
cases  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  later  on  systematised  by  John  XXII. 
The  growth  of  the  system  of  annates  and  other  financial  regulations  is 
clearly  and  fully  traced  (chapters  viii.-ix.) ;  the  varying  intensity  of 
complaints  over  different  taxes  and  from  different  lands  is  noted, 
England  with  its  intense  national  feeling  complaining  much  more  than 
other  countries  against  reservations  and  provisions.  As  a  rule  even  in 
England  the  lower  clergy,  monks,  and  imiversity  teachers  supported  the 
papal  system  through  which  they  benefited.  Chapters  iv.  ('  The  Council  of 
Vienne '),  v.  ('  Marsihus  and  William  of  Ockham  ;  Agostino  Trionfo  and 
Alvan  Pelayo '),  ix.  and  x.  ('  The  Reform  Programme  ')  discuss  the  reaction. 
These  chapters  bring  out  clearly  what  will  be  recognised  by  most 
students,  that  the  financial  expedients  of  the  papacy  are  merely  an 
exhibition  in  a  special  field  of  a  tendency  to  centralisation,  seen  equally 
in  other  fields. 

Several    documents  are    fully  discussed — the    *  Squalores    Curiae,' 

*  Speculum  Aureum,'  '  De  Modis  Uniendi.'  Note  I.  p.  488  seq.  deals  fully 
with  these.  The  ascription  in  the  chronicle  of  Dietrich  Engelhus  of  the 
'  Speculum  *  to  Albert  Engelschalk,  and  in  some  manuscripts  of  the 

*  Squalores '  to  Matthias  of  Cracow,  is  discussed ;  the  claims  of  a 
Portuguese  writer,  possibly  Andreas  Didaci  of  Escobar,  are  also  decided 
against.  It  is  suggested  that  the  '  Squalores '  may  have  been  the  joint 
production  of  combined  writers.  Dietrich  of  Niem  {De  Schismate,  ii.  32, 
ed.  Erler,  p.  179)  seems  to  imply  this ;  Sommerfeld  (in  the  Zeitschrift 
fiir  die  Geschichte  des  Oberrheins,  Neue  Folge,  xviii.  420,  1903)  has 
published  an  '  open  letter '  of  Matthias  of  Cracow  rebutting  a  charge  of 
heresy  founded  upon  his  authorship  :  he  confesses  to  a  share  in  the  pro- 
duction, but  attributes  the  main  work  to  a  certain  weighty  doctor  of  laws 
well  acquainted  with  the  curia.  But  now  how  is  the  '  Speculvmi  Aureum  * 
connected  with  the  '  Squalores  '  ?  Dr.  Haller  rightly  classes  the  latter  as 
an  occasional  literary  work,  discursive  rather  than  exact,  in  which  the 
hands  of  a  theologian  and  a  lawyer  can  be  traced  and  their  contributions 
separated ;  the  *  Speculum,'  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  closely  reasoned  and 
is  composed  by  a  jurist.  Dr.  Haller  ascribes  the  latter  to  the  legal  con- 
tributor to  the  *  Squalores,'  whose  name  is  naturally  and  prudently  sup- 
pressed, even  by  Matthias  of  Cracow  in  his  letter.  There  are  several 
interesting  points  of  authorship,  raised  and  discussed  incidentally.  But  it 
is  very  curious  (although  not  noticed  here)  that  Matthias  Doering,  the 
probable  author  of  the  '  Confutatio '  (sometimes  attributed  to  Gregory  of 
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Heimburg),  edited  and  continued  the  chronicle  of  Dietrich  Engelhus, 
wherein  the  authorship  of  the  *  Speculum  '  is  fixed.  We  are  thus  brought 
into  touch  with  another  celebrated  anti-curial  work,  and  the  connexion 
(since  Doering  himself  had  been  at  Basel)  would  seem  to  strengthen  the 
authority  of  Dietrich's  passage  on  the  authorship.^  Doering,  whose 
*  Liber  Perplexorum  Ecclesiae '  is  lost,  was  a  centre  of  anti-papal  activity. 
Many  of  the  threads  of  this  tangle  meet  at  Prague.  The  importance  of 
the  schism  as  a  watershed  in  papal  history  is  freshly  illustrated.  The 
references  throughout  are  serviceable,  especially  those  to  Lemaire  of 
Angers  (p.  55)  and  Durand  of  Mende  (p.  58).  But  from  the  council  of 
Vienne  until  the  schism  there  was  a  long  lull  in  complaints  against  papal 
policy  :  the  bearings  of  this  fact  are  well  indicated. 

The  second  part,  which  is  very  full  in  its  treatment,  deals  with  Galli- 
canism.  Gallicanism  sprang,  according  to  the  author,  from  the  union  of 
two  elements,  the  practical  independence  of  the  English  state  church  as 
against  the  centralisation  of  the  curia  and  the  theoretical  opposition  of 
Parisian  theologians  against  papal  absolutism.  Of  the  interest  of  the 
analysis  of  the  French  element  there  can  be  no  question,  but  the  English 
origin  is  more  difficult  to  believe,  and  the  distinction  between  the  Enghsh 
theory  and  practice  should  not  be  forgotten.  The  work  as  a  whole  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  quite  apart  from  this  conclusion  ;  this  result  is 
partly  due  to  its  subject,  but  even  more  to  the  combined  knowledge  and 
power  of  the  author.  J.  P.  Whitney. 

Epistolario  di  Coluccio  Salutati.  A  cura  di  Feancesco  Novati.  Vol.  IV. 
Part  1.  ('  Fonti  per  la  Storia  d'  Italia.')  (Rome :  Istituto  Storico 
ItaHano.    1905.) 

This  volume,  which  contains  the  last  letters  of  Coluccio's  life,  is  not  of 

such  direct  historical  interest  as  its  predecessors.     Since  the  death  of 

Gian   Galeazzo  Visconti  Florence  and  her  secretary  enjoyed  a  period 

of  comparative  rest.    In  the  appendix,  however,  is  printed  a  letter  of  an 

earlier  date   (1391),  with  an  indignant  reference  to  an  alleged  plot  of 

Visconti  for  Coluccio's  assassination.     There  are,  moreover,  echoes  of  the 

days  of  war.     Coluccio  apologises  to  Bernardo  da  Moglio  for  his  long 

silence  on  the  ground  that  he  had  not  the  heart  to  write  to  Bologna 

when   she  was  under  Viscontean  servitude.     He   explains  to  Jacopo 

Manni  that  Florence  is  unlikely  to  recall  to  her  university  the  celebrated 

Sienese  professor  of  medicine,  Francesco  Casini,  on  account  of  his  hostile 

expressions  when  capitano  del  popolo  at  Siena,  and  his  boast — unfulfilled, 

indeed — that  he  would  cure  Vanni  d'  Appiano  merely  to  spite  Florence. 

To  Casini  himself  he  explains  that  the  salary  would  be  very  low,  for  the 

state  since  the  war  could  only  grant  1,000  florins  for  the  whole  university. 

All  the  doctors  in  Florence  also  would  be  opposed  to  Casini's   return. 

Sets  enim ;  naturale  hoc  est;  ut  in  plurihus  viedicorum  invidia  quam 

acerrimis    rodat    dentibus    quicquid    eminet    quicquidque    mortalium 

estimatio  celebrandum  censet.   Omnia  quidem   que    laudibus    aliorum 

accedant,  putant  de  suis   honoribus   delibari.    Coluccio's   kindliness  is 

well  illustrated  by  his  care  in  tempering  this  unpleasant  information 

»  Cf,  Albert,  Matthias  Doering,  Stuttgart,  1892, 
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with  unstinted  praise  of  a  sample  of  Casini's  commentary  on  Aristotle'^s 
Ethics,  though  honesty  compels  him  to  close  his  letter  with  the  criticism 
that  Stagira  was  not  in  Crete  but  in  Macedonia. 

More  than  a  quarter  of  the  volume  is  occupied  by  Coluccio's  defence 
of  the  ancient  poets  and  of  classical  education  against,  first,  Fra  Giovanni 
da  Samminiato,  and,  secondly,  against  a  more  formidable  antagonist,  the 
great  preacher  Fra  Giovanni  Dominici.  He  had  much  difficulty  in  holding 
the  scales  even  between  the  ultra-Christian  and  ultra-classical  schools. 
In  two  striking  letters  he  defends  Petrarch  against  the  fastidious 
classicism  of  Poggio,  who  had  taken  up  the  cudgels  of  Niccoli  to  belabour 
the  poet,  whose  Latinity  was  not  now  up  to  date.  Coluccio  regards  this 
onslaught  on  one  of  Florence's  tre  coroiie  as  unpatriotic,  and  stoutly  holds 
the  general  superiority  of  Christian  to  pagan  writers.  It  is  noticeable 
that  already  he  castigates  Poggio  for  the  malice  of  his  tongue  or  pen, 
unfortunately  without  any  permanent  result.  Coluccio  regarded  Poggio 
and  Leonardo  Bruni  as  intellectual  children,  and  he  mourns  over  the 
irreparable  loss  which  Florence  had  sustained  by  their  promotion  to 
papal  service.  This  volume  contains  his  letter  of  congratulation  to 
Poggio,  and  his  warm  commendation  of  Leonardo  to  Innocent  VII,  both 
previously  printed.  As  examples  of  Coluccio's  lighter  touch  may  be 
mentioned  two  letters  written  to  Leonardo  in  1405.  The  first  describes 
a  cure  at  the  Bagni  a  Morba,  where  submersion  up  to  the  chin  twice 
a  day  in  the  boiling  waters  produced  externally  indeed  an  agreeable 
humidity,  but  internally  a  thirst  so  dry,  so  torturing,  so  inextinguish- 
able and  unexhaustive  that  the  feats  of  the  greatest  drinkers  of  antiquity 
Were  surpassed  in  perpetual  draughts  of  Garfagnana  wine.  The  second 
condoles  with  Leonardo  on  his  illness  at  Viterbo,  where  the  only  doctor 
was  a  Jew,  whose  sole  knowledge  was  of  drugs  by  which  men  are  killed, 
where  all  the  wines  were  crude,  strong,  heady,  and  indigestible,  where  the 
confectionery  was  hard,  stale,  and  dirty,  and  sugar  scarce  and  lustreless. 
Coluccio  prays  that  he  himself  may  never  have  a  doctor  with  more 
knowledge  than  that  of  harmful  drugs,  for  these  at  least  might  be  avoided, 
and  the  utmost  that  could  reasonably  be  expected  of  medicine  was  that 
it  should  do  no  harm.  He  knew  only  too  well  in  earlier  life  the  gastronomic 
barbarism  of  Viterbo,  but  neither  Stoics  nor  even  Epicureans  made  plea- 
sure consist  in  sugar  and  confectionery. 

The  editor's  admirable  work  is  now  at  end,  save  for  an  appendix,  an 
index,  and  a  general  introduction.  E.  Armstrong. 

Les  Origines  de  la  Biforme.     Tome  I.     *  La  France  Moderne.' 
Par  P.  Imbabt  de  la  Tour.    (Paris  :  Hachette.    1905.) 

This  is  the  first  instalment  of  what  promises  to  be  a  really  great  work. 
Its  purpose  is  to  lay  a  firm  foundation  for  the  history  of  the  revolution 
which  took  the  form  of  wars  of  religion,  but  was  due,  thinks  the  author, 
rather  to  social  and  economic  than  religious  causes.  The  pressure  of 
papal  tyranny  had  never  been  less  than  at  the  outbreak  of  these  wars, 
the  abuses  of  the  clergy  had  before  been  fully  as  great :  the  new  elements 
then  were  the  concentration  of  all  the  powers  of  the  defeudaUsed  state  in 
a  national  absolutism  and  the  growth  of  capitalism  through  the  expan- 
sion of  commerce  and  credit :  the  alliance  of  the  absolute  sovereign  and 
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the  capitalist  bourgeoisie  formed  the  matrix  of  modern  France.     This 
principle  laid  down,  the  evidence  is  marshalled  under  three  main  heads — 
absolutism,  economic  revival,  social  evolution.     The  period  treated  in 
the  present  volume  lies  between  the  close  of  the  English  wars  and  the 
first  few  years  of  the  reign  of  Francis  I.    This  is  the  most  difficult  and 
probably  the  least  known  portion  of  French  internal  history.    And  yet  it 
is  above  all  the  formative  period,  that  during  which  medieval  France 
was  growing  into  modern,  for  '  the  opening  of  Francis  I's  reign  marks 
the  definite  orientation  of  modem  France.'      We  know  of  no  other 
survey  of  the  relation  of  the  several  classes  of  French  society  to  each 
other  and  to  the  crown  which  approaches  this  in  fulness  and  perspicuity. 
The  French  working  man  has  been  traced  through  the  ages,  and  M.  Paul 
de  Vaissiere's  entertaining  book,  Gentilshovimes  Campagnards  de  VAn- 
cienne  France,  has  done  good  service  for  the  nobility.    But  such  works 
necessarily  isolate  their  subject,  whereas  in  Les  Origines  de  la  Beforme 
the  upper  and  middle  classes,  the  urban  and  rural  lower  classes  are  all 
brought  into  co-ordination.     It  would,  however,  be  ungrateful  to  forget  the 
admirable,  if  disproportionate,  introduction  to  Professor  Erich  Marcks's 
torso  of  Coligny,  which  is  composed  on  somewhat  similar  lines. 

In  explaining  the  development  of  absolutism  the  author  lays  especial 
stress  on  the  less  obvious  but  all-important  process  by  which  the  crown 
directly  nominated  to  all  offices  in  France.  Here  is  the  origin  of  the 
bureaucracy  which  distinguishes  French  from  all  other  history,  and 
which  has  so  successfully  survived  its  monarchical  creator  that  out  of 
every  twenty-five  adult  males  one  is  said  still  to  sit  on  a  stool  and 
govern  his  fellow  citizens.  Very  interesting  also  is  the  account  of  the 
pulverisation  of  provincial  autonomy,  quite  apart  from  the  absorption  of 
the  larger  fiefs.  If  the  king  preserved  some  provincial  Estates,  he  ruled 
them. through  his  ministers.  The  great  provincial  offices  became  merely 
titular :  the  effective  rulers,  the  lieutenant-governors,  could  be  suppressed 
at  pleasure,  while  the  governors  were  absentee  courtiers.  Provincial 
parliaments  acted  as  royal  legal  colonies,  ousting  both  Estates  and 
governors  from  administration.  Alien  lawyers  and  alien  clergy,  agents 
of  the  central  government,  superseded  the  natural  provincial  chiefs  and 
rendered  local  resistance  hopeless.  The  king's  own  allies,  the  munici- 
palities, were  also  his  victims.  He  dominated  their  elections,  suffering 
only  rich  and  orderly  candidates,  mostly  lawyers  ;  royal  officials  presided 
in  their  councils  and  determined  their  policy  by  threats  and  bribery. 
The  crown  interfered  in  their  justice  and  police,  their  taxation  and  public 
works,  their  charities  and  sanitation ;  it  manipulated  their  budgets, 
and  under  Francis  I  even  appointed  a  controller  for  every  city.  The 
nation  bore  with  this  monarchical  encroachment,  because  the  crown 
alone  seemed  able  to  give  order  and  national  independence,  and  to  these 
Louis  XII  added  justice,  prosperity,  and  for  a  time  economy.  Modera- 
tion was  the  note  of  his  government;  while  rejecting  permanent  organised 
representation  it  consulted  public  opinion  in  legislation,  economic 
measures,  even  in  foreign  policy.  The  stock  of  loyalty  accumulated 
under  Louis  XII  lasted  out  the  oppressive  reigns  of  Francis  I  and 
Henry  II. 

The  book  on  economic  revival  opens  with  a  glowing  description  of  the 
VOL.  XXI. —  NO.  Lxxxm.  p  p 
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outburst  of  enterprise  which  followed  the  English  wars.  By  the  close, 
however,  of  the  fifteenth  century  a  reaction  had  set  in  against  the  free- 
dom of  individual  activity.  Free  labour  was  giving  place  to  regulation 
by  the  trades,  spontaneous  indeed,  but  encouraged  by  the  crown. 
Koyalty  and  bourgeoisie  combined  to  crush  outside  competition  with  the 
trades.  Commerce  underwent  a  similar  reaction.  The  particularism  of 
the  French  provinces  soon  raised  a  cry  for  the  reimposition  of  provincial 
customs  and  the  protection  of  provincial  products.  Aliens  who  had  been 
generously  welcomed  after  the  wars  were  now  subjected  to  harassing  dis- 
abilities. Liberal  commercial  treaties  were  superseded  by  navigation 
laws,  a  tendency  favoured  by  the  economic  isolation  caused  by  Louis- 
XII's  last  war.  Under  Francis  I  mercantilist  theory  held  it  essential  ta 
protect  the  national  gold  reserves  at  all  costs  against  Spain.  Protection 
reached  its  climax  in  Duprat's  scheme  for  the  prohibition  of  all  payments- 
in  specie  for  foreign  goods.  This  was,  indeed,  too  strong  for  some  towns 
and  provinces,  which  thus  found  themselves  deprived  of  their  prime 
materials,  but  their  remonstrances,  as  Barrillon  states,  were  put  in  a 
leather  bag  and  never  heard  of  more.  The  general  result  was  that 
merchants  and  tradesmen  became  tools  of  the  state,  the  very  right  to  sell- 
or  work  being  privileges  revocable  by  the  crown  at  will.  Le  nationalisme 
poUtiqtie  entrainait  le  nationalisme  dconomique :  ce  n'etait  pas  vers 
I'affranchissement  de  Vindividu,  du  travail,  des  echanges  qu'ivahiait  la 
nation,  mais  bien  au  contraire  vers  cette  prodigietise  excroissance  de- 
Vetat  qui,  pour  tout  diriger,  aspirait  a  tout  envahir. 

Attention  will  certainly  be  directed  to  the  relations  of  church  and 
state  in  the  period  under  review.  Even  before  the  Concordat  the  state 
completely  controlled  the  personnel,  the  jurisdiction,  the  finances  of  the 
church.  Each  bishop  was  isolated  in  his  diocese ;  there  was  no  power  of 
association,-  and  therefore  none  of  legislation.  Even  refusal  of  the 
sacrament,  fees  for  marriage  or  burial,  the  authenticity  of  relics,  the 
editing  of  missals,  the  very  tails  of  a  bishop's  coat  were  matters  for  the 
state.  A  wide  gulf  separated  upper  and  lower  clergy.  The  former 
were  individually  wealthy  and  important,  for  they  formed  in  fact  a  section 
of  the  bureaucracy,  sitting  in  the  parliaments,  the  chambres  des  comptes, 
and  the  royal  council,  presiding  over  provincial  Estates,  and  governing  the 
provinces,  almost  monopohsing  diplomacy.  The  nobles  are  represented  as 
being  in  complete  decadence,  political  and  economic.  They  had  upheld 
constitutional  principles,  but  by  war  as  the  only  argument,  and  had 
therefore  discredited  them.  Since  1484  their  sole  object  was  to  maintain 
their  own  immunities  against  king  and  towns.  They  were  ruined  by 
wars  and  the  extravagance  of  court  life,  by  their  own  vanity  and  litigious- 
ness,  by  the  unceasing  rivalry  of  the  lawyers.  They  were  losing  hold  of 
the  army,  of  administration,  even  of  the  land,  for  the  inabihty  to  buy  out 
the  younger  sons  led  to  the  disintegration  of  estates.  Their  incomes 
were  stationary,  whereas  between  1500  and  1520  the  mysterious  rise  of 
prices  nearly  doubled  the  cost  of  living.  There  were  few  alternatives  but 
to  marry  a  rich  bourgeoise  or  take  service  with  the  court. 

La  striking  contrast  were  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  upper  bourgeoisie, 
the  author's  favourite  theme.  In  the  manufacturing  section  some  sort 
of  equaUty  was  preserved  by  the  rigorous  trade  restrictions.     But  the 
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capitalist  commercial  houses  went  ahead  unhindered,  establishing  corners 
and  speculating  in  differences  in  quite  a  modern  fashion.  Lending  money 
to  the  nobles,  they  bought  their  best  properties  cheap,  built  the  finest 
palaces  in  France,  were  almost  the  creators  of  the  French  Renaissance. 
They  fraudulently  farmed  the  royal  revenues  by  the  corruption  of  officials ; 
they  monopolised  the  currency,  so  that  the  government  was  at  their  mercy  : 
masters  of  the  supply  of  the  precious  metals,  they  were  masters  of  France. 
Judicature  and  finance  were  in  their  hands,  for  the  administrative  clergy, 
who  might  seem  to  be  their  rivals,  were  recruited  from  their  ranks.  At 
their  very  climax  came  their  fall  with  the  ruin  of  Semblan9ay,  the  death, 
as  the  author  well  says,  not  of  a  man  but  of  a  system.  Their  place  was, 
however,  taken  by  the  hardier  aristocracy  of  lawyers  whom  Canossa  calls 
the  fourth  estate,  destined  to  curb  the  pretensions  of  the  nobles  and  the 
turbulence  of  the  populace.  The  ennoblement  of  this  upper  bourgeoisie, 
commercial  or  judicial,  unfortunately  never  brought  classes  together. 
The  new  nobles  did  not  educate  the  old,  who  to  the  end  despised  them, 
while  they  isolated  themselves  from  their  own  class  and  exaggerated 
their  privileges  and  immunities.  The  crown  winked  at  this  abuse, 
because  they  were  its  devoted  servants,  bound  to  it  by  the  power  which  it 
conferred  and  the  pride  which  it  satisfied. 

It  was  easy  for  a  bourgeois  to  become  a  noble,  but  almost  impossible 
for  an  artisan  to  become  a  bourgeois.  The  rise  in  wages  had  not  kept 
pace  with  that  of  prices,  and  the  poor  suffered  especially  from  the  corner- 
ing of  necessities.  The  crown  occasionally  came  to  their  aid,  especially 
in  Paris,  where  discontent  might  become  dangerous,  but  as  a  rule  it  aided 
the  bourgeoisie  to  keep  them  under.  They  were  not  always  silent,  but 
clamoured  sometimes  for  a  reform  of  the  municipality,  often  for  freedom  of 
labour,  cheaper  food  and  clothing,  shorter  hours  and  higher  pay.  Strikes 
were  common,  and  actual  revolts  not  unknown.  Beneath  the  regular 
trades  were  the  casual  labourers,  who  began  to  constitute  a  danger. 
Troops  of  unemployed  and  half-employed  were  hustled  from  town  to 
town,  settUng  finally  in  the  very  biggest,  especially  Paris,  where 
vagabondage  became  a  menace  to  public  order.  Poorhouses,  foundling 
hospitals,  benefit  societies,  and  municipal  doles  only  increased  the 
attractiveness  of  being  unemployed,  for  they  confounded  those  who 
sought  work  with  those  who  shunned  it.  The  conditions  of  labour  were 
permanently  out  of  gear,  and  this,  be  it  observed,  was  due  not  to  excessive 
individualism  but  to  excessive  state  control. 

The  volume  concludes  with  a  chapter  on  the  social  influence  of 
intellectual  culture,  showing  how  the  schools  and  even  the  lesser 
universities  fell  under  secular  municipal  control,  while  their  programme 
was  regulated  in  the  interest  of  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  professional  classes. 
The  University  of  Paris  lost  its  democratic  character  and  fertility  of  ideas. 
The  colleges  originally  intended  for  the  poor  were  now  monopolised  by 
men  in  easier  circumstances ;  indeed,  the  higher  fees  of  the  university 
excluded  the  lower  classes.  Masters  of  Arts  became  an  oligarchy  and  their 
chairs  hereditary  and  realisable  property.  The  universities  were  now  a 
machine  for  the  distribution  of  degrees  :  their  function  was  to  recruit  and 
train  the  intellectual  mandarinate  which  was  to  rule  both  state  and 
church.    The  divorce  between  culture  and  the  people  was  completed  by 
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humanism,  admirably  suited  to  the  refined  and  cultivated  upper 
bourgeoisie.  In  humanism  monarchy  found  a  willing  servant,  and  with 
Francis  I  it  may  almost  be  said  to  have  mounted  the  throne.  Political 
thought  had  no  real  care  for  the  people :  the  ideal  was  that  of  the 
Institutio  Principis  of  Erasmus,  the  education  of  the  virtuous  tyrant. 

The  only  hole  which  we  feel  competent  to  pick  is  a  mere  surface  scratch. 
The  author  twice  gives  the  protection  of  French  alum  as  a  cause  of  the 
rupture  between  Louis  XII  and  Julius  II.  This  alum  was  discovered  in 
1507,  and  a  duty  imposed  on  papal  alum  from  Tolfa  in  1508.  This, 
however,  did  not  prevent  the  intimate  alliance  of  Cambrai.  Total  pro- 
hibition did  not  follow  until  1512,  when  the  rupture  was  already  complete, 
and  was  therefore  not  a  cause  but  a  consequence.  Salt  rather  than  alum 
was  the  real  offender.  The  duke  of  Ferrara  by  Louis  XII's  success  was 
freed  from  the  salt  monopoly  of  Venice,  and  obtained  for  his  salt-pans  of 
Comacchio  a  contract  for  the  supply  of  Lombardy.  But  Julius  II  had 
simultaneously  acquired  the  rival  Venetian  pans  of  Cervia.  Chigi,  who 
farmed  the  papal  salt,  claimed  a  reduction  of  rent  if  this  acquired  monopoly 
was  not  maintained.  He  did,  indeed,  also  farm  the  Tolfa  alum,  but  this 
was  affected  later. 

Acceptance  of  all  the  author's  conclusions  will  doubtless  not  be  universal. 
His  pessimistic  view  of  the  nobility  is  opposed  by  the  breezy  optimism  of 
M.  de  Vaissiere's  Gentilshommes  Campagnards.  The  statements  as  to  the 
disappearance  of  free  labour  may  be  thought  too  sweeping,  for  the  field  is 
very  wide,  and  this  question  depended  much  on  differences  of  trade  or 
locality.  So  too  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  was  not  uniformly 
prosperous.  With  provinces  so  particularist  as  the  French  one  district 
may  well  be  a  century  behind  another.  But,  making  allowance  for  this,  it 
is  difficult  to  resist  the  strength  of  the  evidence  adduced,  and  impossible 
to  deny  the  skill  with  which  it  is  brought  to  bear,  and  the  admirable 
lucidity  of  thought  and  style.  In  less  literary  hands  the  wealth  of  data 
would  be  bewildering,  but  under  M.  Imbart  de  la  Tour's  guidance  the 
reader  has  no  excuse  for  confusion,  while  his  attention  is  riveted  by  the 
masterly  art  of  exposition.  E.  Armstrong. 


Les  Sources  Inedites  de  VHistoire  du  Maroc,  de  1530  a  1845.  Par  le 
Comte  Henry  de  Castries.  Premiere  Serie,  Tome  I.  (Paris :  Leroux. 
1905.) 

It  had  been  the  intention  of  M.  de  Castries  to  write  a  history  of  Morocco 
since  the  close  of  the  middle  ages  ;  an  examination  of  published  sources, 
however,  quickly  showed  him  the  impossibility  of  the  task.  To  quote  the 
words  of  his  preface,  pour  certaines  epoques  la  matiere  historique  fait 
defaut,  absolument  defaut  dans  les  ouvrages  imprimes,  et  Von  peut  affirmer 
qu'au  point  de  vue  de  V incertitude  des  faits  et  des  jugements,  il  n'y  a  pas 
d'histoire  qui  soit  comparable  a  celle  du  Maroc.  Instead,  therefore, 
he  now  gives  us  the  first  of  a  series  of  volumes  destined  to  make  the 
writing  of  a  history  of  Morocco  possible,  taking  for  his  model  the 
Coleccion  de  Documentos  ineditos,  that  has  done  so  much  to  elucidate 
Spanish  history,  and  eschewing  the  system  adopted  in  our  Calendars  of 
State  Papers.  M.  de  Castries  prints  all  documents  in  full  and  in  the 
original ;  if  the  language  be  Arabic  or  Dutch  a  translation  is  added. 
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otherwise,  as  a  rule,  not.  But  the  student  will  have  little  diflSculty  in 
finding  his  way  through  the  Spanish,  Portuguese,  or  Italian  state  papers, 
for  a  very  full  summary  in  French  is  prefixed  to  each ;  and  the 
explanatory  notes  are  copious.  The  terminal  dates  of  the  Sources 
Inedites  are  given  above,  from  the  title  page,  and  the  author  divides  the 
period  into  three  series,  of  which  the  first  deals  with  the  Saadi  dynasty 
from  1580  to  1660,  while  the  second  and  third  series  will  together  be 
devoted  to  the  Filali  dynasty  and  close  with  the  year  1845,  when  treaties 
now  in  force  delimitated  Algeria  from  the  empire  of  the  Shereefs.  For 
his  documents  M.  de  Castries  has  ransacked  the  archives  of  France, 
England,  and  the  Low  Countries,  and  the  present  volume  is  the  first 
of  those  dealing  with  his  work  in  the  various  libraries  of  France  (for  it  is 
astonishing  to  note  the  number  of  different  places  that  have  yielded  good 
results  to  his  indefatigable  search)  ;  and  in  this  he  has  given  us  113  state 
papers.  The  volume  is  provided  with  a  sufficiency  of  good  maps  to 
elucidate  the  tenor  of  the  documents. 

These,  in  subject  matter,  range  over  every  variety  of  topic  ;  and  the 
most  interesting,  perhaps,  relate  to  the  great  battle  of  Kasr-el-Kebir, 
fought  on  4  August  1578,  when  the  king  of  Portugal,  Don  Sebastian, 
having  been  slain,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Portuguese  nobility,  who  had 
gallantly  followed  him  in  his  mad  attempt  to  conquer  Morocco,  capitu- 
lated to  the  infidel.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  as  M.  de  Castries  points  out, 
that  no  official  accounts  of  the  national  disaster  were  published  at  the 
time  either  in  Portugal  or  Spain.  The  two  earliest  are  those  of  Centellas 
and  Nieto,  both  of  which  originally  appeared  in  French  translations. 
The  Portuguese  original  of  the  first,  as  written  by  Joachim  de  Centellas, 
has  never  yet  been  discovered,  while  the  original  Spanish  of  Fray  Luis 
Nieto  remained  unpubUshed  for  300  years,  and  first  saw  the  hght  in 
1891 — though  the  French  translation  of  the  same  had  been  printed  in 
1579  and  that  of  Centellas  in  1578,  in  the  very  year  of  the  battle.  The 
reason  of  this  conspiracy  of  silence  is  not  far  to  seek.  In  those  days  it 
was  not  deemed  incumbent  for  the  sake  of  historic  truth  to  make  public 
national  defects  and  deficiencies.  The  fact  that  so  many  nobles  had 
surrendered  to  the  infidel  and  not  died  in  a  fruitless  attempt  to  avenge 
their  king  was  not  gratifying  to  the  pride  of  the  Portuguese;  and  in 
Spain  it  was  no  business  of  theirs — at  least  so  doubtless  Philip  II  opined, 
and  that  prudent  monarch  had  thereupon  taken  possession  of  the  throne 
of  his  ill-fated  nephew,  in  default  of  male  issue  in  the  direct  line.  On  the 
value  of  the  two  contemporary  accounts  above  named  M.  de  Castries  has 
much  to  say,  and  the  latter  half  of  his  volume  is  devoted  to  republishing 
and  annotating  these,  supplementing  their  deficiencies  by  some  half- 
dozen  other  early  narratives,  notably  the  '  Kelation  du  Captif  Portugais ' 
and  the  '  Relation  du  Captif  Fran9ais.'  In  the  '  Relation  de  Palma  Cayet,' 
though  this  is  of  no  great  importance  for  the  details  of  the  battle,  we 
find  early  mention  of  the  current  popular  belief  that  Don  Sebastian  had 
not  in  truth  lost  his  life  at  Kasr-el-Kebir,  and  the  writer  expresses  con- 
siderable doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  body  which  the  Shereef  finally 
sent  back  to  Philip  II  for  royal  burial.  The  Portuguese  folk,  as  is  well 
known,  never  believed  that  Don  Sebastian  had  perished,  and  for  long 
years  looked  to  his  return  to  free  his  native  land  from  the  hated  Spanish 
yoke.  G.  Le  Strange. 
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Soutliampton  Court  Leet  Becords,  1550-1577.  Vol.  I.  Part  I.  Tran- 
scribed and  Edited  by  F.  J.  C.  Heaenshaw  and  D.  M.  Heabnshaw. 
(Southampton:  Gilbert.     1905.) 

The  Kev.  J.  S.  Davies's  excellent  History  of  Southampton,  published  in 
1883,  gave  to  the  public  an  idea  of  the  value  of  the  records  of  this  borough. 
A  Southampton  Kecord  Society  has  been  formed,  with  a  view  to  the 
systematic  publication  of  the  originals,  and  has  begun  its  work  by 
issuing  a  portion  of  the  court  leet  records,  carefully  edited  by  Professor 
and  Mrs.  Hearnshaw.  The  annual  assembly  of  the  great  leet  court  was 
held  at  the  Cutthom,  a  circular  entrenched  mound,  surrounded  by  trees, 
situated  on  the  northern  limit  of  the  borough  boundary,  not  far  from  the 
site  of  the  gallows,  and  a  picture  of  the  site  adorns  the  cover  of  the 
volume.  The  great  assembly  of  the  law  day,  held  once,  twice,  or  three 
times  a  year,  was  in  many  boroughs  held  outside  the  gates,  perhaps,  as 
at  Cambridge,  on  account  of  the  size  of  the  assembly  ;^  but  the  remoteness 
of  the  Southampton  meeting-place  from  the  inhabited  area  may  point  to 
the  holding  of  a  court  for  an  area  at  one  time  larger  than  that  of  the 
borough  and  its  fields.  The  presentments  made  at  the  court  leet  in  the 
sixteenth  century  have  not  a  great  deal  that  is  new  to  tell  us,  for  they 
conform  to  a  pattern  which  is  familiar  ;  but  the  Southampton  present- 
ments have  not  only  abundant  local  interest,  but  are  expressed  with  an 
unusual  vivacity  of  language.  The  townspeople  opposed  the  action  of  the 
aldermen  in  admitting  men  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey  to  the  burgess  roll, 
and  the  jury  of  presentment  ventured  to  '  present '  the  threat  that  if  the 
names  of  these  *  foreigners  *  were  not  put  off  the  roll  '  then  we  will  you 
strike  all  our  names  out  of  your  books,  and  so  [we  shall]  commit  all  the 
charges  of  the  town  into  your  hands.  We  speak  not  this  for  nothing, 
but  for  that  their  occupying  (employment)  and  craft  will  be  the  decay  of 
our  occupying.'  Pressure  could  be  brought  to  bear  by  means  of  these  '  pre- 
sentments '  in  a  thoroughly  democratic  way  even  in  very  *  close  '  boroughs. 
Presentments  and  new  bye-laws  or  reissues  of  old  bye-laws  stand  side  by  side 
in  the  pages  of  the  paper  book  which  contains  the  record  of  a  single '  leet.* 
For  any  debt  due  to  the  town  the  mayor  had  had  power  without  any 
process  of  law  to  compel  the  debtors  by  imprisonment  to  pay  their  debt  or 
'  agree '  for  it.  The  jurors  wished  to  see  the  old  law  revived,  that  these 
levies  might  enable  the  poor  to  escape  from  having  to  contribute  towards 
the  conduits.  Many  entries  concern  the  state  of  the  water  supply,  which 
'  ought  to  be  as  common  for  the  poor  as  for  the  rich ;  '  one  man  had  closed 
a  conduit,  so  that '  the  poverty  can  have  no  water  but  at  the  pleasure  of  Tom 
his  fool  and  his  maidens.'  The  fear  of  water-poisoning  in  1569  led  the 
leet  jury  to  desire  the  locking  of  the  conduit  heads.  A  '  lord  of  misrule ' 
is  spoken  of  as  if  he  were  a  borough  officer,  an  overseer,  or  a  crier,  answer- 
able for  the  removal  from  the  streets  of  wandering  hogs.  The  leet  jury 
presented  the  hanging  of  the  clothes  of  '  sick  and  pocky '  people  upon  the 
rails  of  the  town  ditches,  and  once  a  year  gave  tongue  to  many  other 
complaints  which  with  us  find  utterance  in  the  local  newspaper  or  in 
correspondence  directed  to  the  officers  of  health.  The  editors  have 
judiciously  curtailed  the  too  frequent  entries  which  show  that  the  town 

'  Cooper's  Annals,  i.  113  {  see  also  Leicester  Records,  vol.  ii.  p.  Ixvii,  and  Johnson's 
Ancient  Custovis  of  Hereford,  p.  16. 
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council  took  no  action,  or  no  efficient  action,  to  redress  the  *  presented  ' 
grievances. 

Although  the  population  is  reckoned  at  under  3,000  in  1589,  the  town 
liad  high  ideas  of  the  pomp  which  the  mayor  and  aldermen  and  officers 
should  display  in  their  official  dress.  The  aldermen's,  sheriffs',  and  baihffs' 
wives  were  to  match  their  husbands  and  wear  *  train  gowns  of  scarlet,' 
furred  and  lined,  partlets  and  girdles,  and  gold  chains  about  their  necks. 
The  interesting  and  minute  description  printed  by  Mr.  Davies  is  reissued 
in  this  volume.  The  text  is  accompanied  by  a  full-size  facsimile,  with  a 
key.  The  forms  chosen  for  the  expansion  of  some  of  the  trade  names 
are  open  to  question.  We  hope  that  sufficient  support  will  be  forthcoming 
±0  enable  the  society  to  begin  work  upon  the  *  Oak  Book.' 

Maby  Bate  son. 

Studien  zur  Geschichte  des  7iiederlandischen  Aufstandes. 
Von  Dr.  Eknst  Marx.     (Leipzig  :  Dunoker  &  Humblot.     1902.) 

The  preface  to  these  studies  gives  an  account  of  their  genesis.  They  were 
the  fruit  of  a  critical  investigation  by  Dr.  Marx  of  the  first  part  of  the 
well  known  Becueil  et  Memorial  des  Troubles  des  Pays-Bas  du  Box  of 
Joachim  Hopperus.  The  narrative  of  the  Frisian  privy  councillor,  who, 
from  his  official  position,  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  inner 
political  history  of  the  period  of  which  he  wrote,  covers  the  years 
1559-64.  The  present  volume  contains  an  independent  and  detailed 
examination  of  the  whole  course  of  events  during  the  five  troubled  years, 
beginning  with  the  peace  of  Cateau-Cambresis  and  ending  with  the  fall 
of  Granvelle,  traversed  by  the  Hopperian  Becueil  et  Memorial.  As 
an  introduction  to  the  history  of  the  revolt  of  the  Netherlands  these 
studies  are  admirably  complete,  and  their  usefulness  is  greatly  increased 
by  an  elaborate  set  of  critical  footnotes,  referring  to  original  authorities 
and  forming  a  continuous  commentary  upon  the  text.  These  notes 
give  evidence  of  much  careful  research  into  the  vast  mass  of  pubUshed 
contemporary  records  and  documents,  and  of  sober  balanced  judgment. 
The  nature  of  the  contents  may  be  gathered  from  the  headings  of  the 
chapters,  each  of  which  forms  a  more  or  less  complete  study  in  itself  of 
particular  situations  or  groups  of  events,  as  follows  :  i. '  The  Govemmental- 
PoUtical  Organisation  of  the  Netherlands ; '  ii.  '  The  Kehgious-Ecclesias- 
tical  Organisation  of  the  Netherlands  ; '  iii.  *  The  Situation  in  the  Nether- 
lands in  the  First  Year  of  the  Reign  of  King  Philip  ; '  iv.  '  The  Nether- 
lander Aristocracy  and  their  Opposition  against  the  Government ; '  v.  '  The 
Opposition  against  the  New  Bishoprics; '  vi.  '  The  Netherlands  and  the 
Spanish  Intervention  in  France ;  The  Relations  of  the  Netherlander 
Aristocracy  with  France  and  Germany  ; '  vii.  *  The  Counter-Efforts  of  the 
Opposition,  Simon  Renard  against  Granvelle ; '  viii.  *  The  Fate  of  the  New 
Bishoprics,  especially  in  Brabant ;  '  ix.  '  The  Fall  of  Granvelle.'  All  of 
these  are  full  of  valuable  material,  but  err  perhaps  in  being  crowded  with 
too  much  detail.  Special  praise  may  be  given  to  the  treatment  of  the 
*  bishoprics '  question  in  chapters  v.  and  viii.,  or,  to  take  a  smaller  episode, 
the  section  dealing  with  Simon  Renard,  pp.  316-44,  is  excellent.  This 
volume  may  indeed  be  consulted  throughout  with  profit  even  by  those 
most  familiar  with  the  subject,  but  its  limitations  are  best  seen  by  a 
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comparison  with  the  luminous  and  masterly  study  of  the  late  Professor 
Fruin,  Het  voorspel  van  den  tachtigjarigen  oorlog,  which  goes  over  the 
same  ground.  There  is  a  sureness  of  touch  and  clearness  of  insight 
about  Fruin's  work  which  only  comes  when  profound  knowledge, 
acquired  slowly,  has  been  thoroughly  assimilated.  At  the  same  time 
Dr.  Marx's  work  is  thoroughly  sound,  free  from  bias,  and  conscientiously 
accurate.  The  exhaustive  references  and  quotations  from  original 
authorities  on  every  page  enable  readers  to  test  for  themselves  the 
correctness  of  the  author's  statements  and  deductions,  and  furnish  the- 
means  for  forming  a  judicial  estimate  of  the  motives  and  actions  of  the 
chief  personages  in  the  opening  act  of  the  Netherland  drama.  There  is 
no  index,  but  an  excellent  table  of  contents,  which  follows  the  preface, 
supplies  its  place.     It  is  clearly  drawn  up  and  very  complete. 

George  Edmundson. 

A  History  of  the  Post-Beformation  Catholic  Missions  in  Oxfordshirey 
with  an  Account  of  the  Families  Connected  with  Them.  By  Mrs. 
Bbyan  Stapleton.     (London  :  Frowde.     1906.) 

This  interesting  attempt  to  collect  all  the  memorials  of  the  Roman 
catholic  missions  in  Oxfordshire  from  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to 
the  present  day  should  be  of  considerable  service  to  local  historians 
Mrs.  Stapleton  has  had  access  to  a  number  of  records  of  the  religious 
orders,  some  of  which,  it  would  appear  (though  she  does  not  explicitly 
say  so),  are  still  in  manuscript.  She  has  also  searched  the  ordinary 
authorities  for  any  facts  which  might  illustrate  the  local  or  personal 
history,  and  she  has  used  the  Beports  of  the  Boyal  Historical  Manuscripts 
Commission ;  it  is  a  pity  she  has  not  referred  to  the  manuscripts  them- 
selves, which  frequently  contain  fuller  information  than  she  inserts  in  her 
book.  The  result  is  a  great  deal  of  information,  both  statistical  and 
gossipy,  beginning  with  the  capture  of  Edmimd  Campion  at  Lyford  (which, 
by  the  way,  is  not  in  Oxfordshire  at  all,  and  only  by  one  who  takes  small 
account  of  distance  could  be  called  '  near  Hampton ')  down  to  the  closing 
of  the  mission  at  Eynsham  in  1898 — that  is,  at  least,  the  latest  date  I  have 
noticed.  The  book  is  useful  to  correct  authors  who  are  less  well  informed,, 
as  I  find  in  regard  to  a  statement  of  my  own  about  the  Fettiplaces  of 
Swyncombe.  It  is  a  pity,  by  the  way,  that  Mrs.  Stapleton  does  not 
collect  in  one  place  all  her  information  about  this  family,  or  dwell  & 
little  upon  their  Portuguese  connexion,  or  state  when  the  branch  which 
had  become  Roman  catholic  ceased  to  be  so.  The  Swinbrook  branch 
does  not  seem  to  have  varied  from  the  national  church  :  the  death  of  it& 
last  member  is  recorded  in  the  first  number  of  the  Warwickshire 
Advertiser,  4  January  1806.  Mrs.  Stapleton  does  not  exactly  confine 
herself  to  members  of  her  own  communion.  She  seems  at  times  to  take 
all  nonjurors  as  belonging  to  the  Roman  obedience,  without  finding  any 
evidence  in  some  particular  cases.  In  regard  to  the  daughters  of  Thomas 
Howard,  first  earl  of  Berkshire,  she  infers  that,  'as  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  they  were  very  intimately  mixed  up  with  catholics, 
if  not  themselves  entirely  so ' — a  phrase  I  do  not  quite  understand — 
*  there  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt  the  existence  of  the  chapel  and  all 
belonging  to  it  at  Ewelme  House.'    The  ladies  were  the  very  discredit- 
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able  Elizabeth,  countess  of  Banbury,'  whose  illegitimate  issue  claimed  the 
title  down  to  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  equally  disreputable  Frances, 
countess  of  Essex  and  afterwards  of  Somerset.  But  houses  as  well  as  per- 
sons have  interesting  careers  recorded  in  this  book  :  such  is  the  old  Dolphin 
Inn  at  Oxford,  shown  in  Loggan's  view  of  St.  John's  College  in  1673, 
where  Eomanists  seem  to  have  clustered,  and  two  of  the  clergy  at  least 
to  have  died.  In  1773  Bishop  Hornyold  gave  the  Oxfordshire  statistics  as- 
*  550  catholics,  7  missioners,  7  oratories ;  this  included  the  whole  county.* 
About  1803  there  are  said  to  have  been  still  seven  chapels,  but  only  five 
priests.  The  numbers  at  the  present  time  are  not  given,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  collect  them  from  Mrs.  Stapleton's  book,  but  some  of  the  chapels 
mentioned  in  1803  seem  to  have  been  closed.  Hardwick,  for  example,  had 
its  last  priest  in  the  extraordinary  Mr.  Samuel  Corbishley,  who  kept  a  school 
and  used  to  wake  the  boys  in  the  middle  of  the  night  by  sprinkling  them 
liberally  with  holy  water,  and  who  died  in  1830.  W.  H.  Hutton. 

Letters  and  Exercises  of  the  Elizabethan  Schoolmaster  John  Conybeare, 
Schoolmaster  at  Molton,  Devon,  1580,  and  at  Swimbridge,  1594. 
With  Notes  and  a  Fragment  of  Autobiography  by  the  Very  Eev. 
William  Daniel  Conybeare,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  Dean  of  Llandaflf. 
Edited  by  Fbedeeick  Coenwallis  Conybeake,  M.A,  (London : 
Frowde.     1905.) 

While  the  title  of  this  book  seems  to  promise  much  interest  in 
the  material  of  Elizabethan  education,  its  emphasis  is  rather  in  the 
pietas  of  ancestral  detail.  In  many  ways  it  is  a  careful  production. 
The  manuscripts  of  John  Conybeare's  commonplace  book,  as  far  as  it  fs 
his,  are  edited  with  textual  punctiliousness.  The  notes  are  keenly  alive 
when  biographical  information  can  be  gleaned  with  regard  to  any  one 
mentioned,  and  the  introductory  remarks  are  clearly  a  labour  of  love. 
More  than  a  quarter  of  the  157  pages  of  text  is  taken  up  with  purely 
family  matters,  in  some  cases  very  distantly  connected  with  the  John 
Conybeare  Elizabethan  schoolmaster.  The  autobiography  that  is  given 
is  that  of  the  editor's  grandfather.  Dean  Conybeare,  who  apparently  had 
pasted  the  old  manuscripts  of  John  Conybeare  in  the  pages  of  a  note-book  ; 
and  this  connexion  brings  the  dean,  who  lived  from  1787  to  1857,  into 
the  book  of  Elizabethan  letters  and  exercises. 

Not  only,  however,  is  much  included  that  has  no  bearing  on  Eliza- 
bethan education,  but,  what  is  still  more  disappointing,  some  of  the 
materials  for  its  history  are  omitted.  The  editor  explains  in  his  introduc- 
tion that  he  has  omitted  the  major  part  of  the  rhetorical  theses  as 
'  wanting  in  interest.'  He  prints,  however,  some  schoolboys*  letters  in 
both  English  and  Latin,  the  recommendation  of  a  schoolmaster  for  Sk. 
post,  and  some  other  letters.  Then  there  are  medical  recipes,  and  a  list 
of  dangerous  days  '  for  anybody  to  fall  sick  upon,'  extracts  from  Beza,  and 
from  an  historical  dictionary,  and  texts  relative  to  the  duties  of  bishops  and 
deacons.  There  is  a  copy  of  an  epistle  in  Latin  from  John  Nicholas  to 
Sir  Owen  Hopton,  governor  of  the  Tower  of  London,  announcing  the 
former  to  have  made  his  recantation  from   Catholicism.     There   is  an 

'  See  Heylin's  Help  to  English  History,  ed.  1773,  pp.  161,  443,  and  CoUins's. 
Extinct  Peerage,  ii.  24. 
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interesting  collection  of  adagia,  taking  up  thirty-two  pages  of  the  book.  The 
adagia  are  given  in  Latin,  but  an  English  rendering  (and  often  comment) 
is  added.  They  bring  to  mind  Sturm's  remark  that  proverbs  serve  to 
increase  the  copia  verborum  of  the  pupil,  so  as  to  sharpen  his  wit  and  to 
add  a  singular  charm  to  his  conversation.  In  John  Conybeare's  manu- 
script excerpts  are  written  out  from  Susenbrotus.  The  editor  includes  the 
title  in  the  table  of  contents,  but  omits  the  passages  as  contained  in  the 
commonplace  books  in  his  text.  However  in  his  introduction  he  tells 
us  that  the  excerpts  of  Susenbrotus  are  from  *  the  printed  editions  of  this 
long  disused  but  excellent  manual.'  We  should  prefer,  we  confess,  to 
see  the  nature  of  the  excerpts  (so  as  to  note  what  appealed  to  the  Eliza- 
bethan schoolmaster)  rather  than  merely  to  learn  the  editor's  view  of 
Susenbrotus.  But  since  he  offers  this  appreciation  of  Susenbrotus  we 
may  perhaps  quote  a  contrary  view  from  a  recent  book,  speaking  of  the 
same  Epitome  Troporu?n  of  Susenbrotus  :  *  It  is,'  says  this  other  critic,^ 
*  almost  the  worst  example  I  know  of  the  once  dreadful  error  and  waste 
of  time  in  education  by  teaching  barren  names  only.'  With  two  such 
opposite  views  before  us  of  Susenbrotus  there  would  be  a  distinct  interest 
in  seeing  what  it  was  exactly  in  Susenbrotus  that  induced  John  Cony- 
beare  to  convey  him  into  his  commonplace  book.  On  the  other  hand 
the  editor  supplies  us  with  the  correspondence  of  John  Conybeare  asking 
for  a  licence  from  the  bishop  of  Exeter  as  schoolmaster  in  his  diocese. 
For  this,  and  such  other  glimpses  which  are  to  be  obtained  in  the  book 
of  the  educational  practice  of  1580-1594,  we  gladly  welcome  the  book. 

Among  the  exercises  the  most  important  is  the  theological  exercise 
of  Edward  Anne  at  Oxford,  1578.  The  editor  suggests  that  John 
Conybeare  *  wrote  the  theological  thesis  for  Edward  Anne,  though  as  a 
fellow  '  first  of  Corpus  Christi  and  then  of  All  Souls'  College  '  the  latter 
ought  to  have  been  able  to  write  it  himself.  Possibly  he  invoked  the  aid 
of  his  schoolmaster,  a  young  scholar  fresh  from  Oxford,  because  his  own 
Latin  was  grown  rusty.'  The  one  clear  point  is  that  we  have  before  us  a 
successful  theological  thesis.  Some  shorter  theological  exercises  are 
referred  to.     The  following  are  among  the  subjects  : — 

An  sancti  sint  invocandi  ? 

An  sacerdos  possit  remittere  peccata  ? 

An  liceat  iurare  ? 

We  have  seen  that  the  major  part  of  the  rhetorical  exercises  are  omitted, 
but  the  following  are  among  the  subjects  named  : — 

Quid  est  Veritas  ?     Quid  mendacium  ? 

Felicitas  activa  praestantior  est  felicitate  contemplativa. 

Latin  verses  on  :  Vivat  Eegina. 

Latin  quatrain  :  Discipulus  orat  ludendi  veniam. 

Latin  quatrain :  Animi  boni  rari  sunt. 

An  authoritas  philosophorum  sit  veritati  in  rebus  philosophicis  anteferenda  ? 

Nemo  in  hac  vita  felix. 

An  monarchia  sit  optimus  Reip :  status  ? 

An  melius  praesint  suo  freti  consUio  quam  qui  amiCorum  consiliis  adiuti  ? 

An  omnia  appelant  bonum  ? 

Discipulis  A.D.  1568. 

Labor  omnia  vincit  improbus.     In  superbiam. 

Non  nobis  solum  nati  sumus  Sed  reip  :  et  posteris. 
'  Nova  Solyma,  i.  255. 
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In  the  material  afforded  in  this  volume  we  get  no  references  to  any  of 
the  school  books  employed.  There  is,  of  course,  much  more  material  to 
"  be  got  in  an  Elizabethan  schoolmaster  like  John  Stockwood,  But  then 
he  was  schoolmaster  at  Sir  Andrew  Judd's  school  at  Tunbridge,  a  school 
in  close  touch  with  London.  It  would  be  particularly  valuable  to  find 
out  from  contemporary  sources  the  work  done  in  a  country  grammar 
school.  Thesis-writing  in  Latin  clearly  was  a  feature  of  John  Cony- 
beare's  school.  But  these  particular  theses  in  his  commonplace  book 
presumably  were  models  for  boys  to  imitate.  It  would  be  still  more 
valuable  to  see  the  boys'  own  exercises,  but  with  neither  the  models  nor 
the  imitations  before  us  we  have  to  content  ourselves  with  naming  the 
subjects.  Foster  Watson. 

Lettres  de  Catherine  de  Medicis.  Publiees  par  M.  le  Comte  Baguenault 
DE  PucHESSE.  Vol.  IX.  1586-8.  ('  Collection  de  Documents  Inedits 
sur  I'Histoire  de  France.')  (Paris  :  Imprimerie  Nationale.  1905.) 
This  volume  contains  586  of  Catherine  de  Medicis's  letters,  concluding 
with  the  last  of  her  life,  which  is  dated  6  December  1588,  twenty-nine 
-days  before  she  died.  They  continue  to  give  evidence  of  her  phenomenal 
-mental  and  physical  activity.  The  growing  weight  of  years  and  of  em- 
bonpoint, the  pressure  of  almost  chronic  failure  and  disappointment 
had  not  swamped  the  buoyant  spirit.  Her  untiring  pen  would  still  run  to 
midnight.  All  the  details  of  administration,  military,  financial,  and 
•diplomatic,  fell  to  her  share.  Her  knowledge,  moreover,  of  such  details 
was  personal ;  the  itinerary  of  her  life,  even  that  for  these  three  last 
years,  which  the  editor  prints,  would  prove  that  she  possessed  a  know- 
ledge of  France  which  few  Frenchmen  could  boast.  Catherine  may 
justly  claim  a  place  by  the  side  of  Charles  V  and  Louis  XI  as  one  of  the 
hardest  working  sovereigns  that  France  has  known.  Comparative  rest 
indeed,  but  not  of  her  own  seeking,  came  some  four  months  before  her 
■death.  When  in  September  1588  Henry  III  suddenly  dismissed  Villeroy, 
Bellievre,  and  his  other  confidential  ministers  she  must  have  realised  that 
her  last  and  most  difficult  task,  the  reconciliation  of  her  son  with  Henry 
of  Guise,  had  failed.  There  are  in  fact  only  twenty-three  letters  written 
within  this  period,  and  they  are  almost  exclusively  friendly  or  formal 
missives  to  foreign  powers. 

The  editor  in  his  brief,  business-like  introduction  divides  the  corre- 
spondence into  three  main  groups — the  fruitless  negotiations  with 
Navarre,  the  war  of  1587,  and  the  barricades  of  Paris,  which  latter 
must  be  taken  to  include  the  thorny  negotiations  which  Catherine  con- 
•ducted  after  the  king's  flight,  until  she  persuaded  her  son  and  Henry  of 
Guise  to  meet  once  more.  To  these  groups  may  be  added  the  winning 
over  of  the  duke  of  Nevers,  which  she  evidently  had  much  at  heart,  and 
a  considerable  correspondence  with  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  and 
Pisani,  relating  to  her  succession  to  the  family  property  of  her  father,  in 
which  Margaret  of  Parma  had  enjoyed  a  life  interest.  There  are  not 
more  than  one  or  two  references  to  her  daughter  Margaret,  and  singularly 
few  to  the  duke  of  Savoy's  seizure  of  Saluzzo,  if  it  be  considered  how 
greatly  public  opinion  was  excited  by  this.  An  interesting  letter  of 
23  November  1587  instructs  Longlee  to  discover  the  real  destination  of 
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the  Armada,  pour  que  bien  souvent  telz  preparatifs  ne  se  font  que  pour 
amuser  les  regardans  et  desguiser  les  vraies  intentions  et  desseigns. 
Another  of  23  May  1588  informs  her  son  that  Philip  II  had  asked  leave 
to  provision  his  ships  in  French  ports,  to  which  she  had  replied  that  he 
had  already  taken  it  at  Brest,  Until  the  Armada  sailed  she  evidently 
believed  that  Elizabeth  would  come  to  an  understanding  with  Philip  at 
the  expense  both  of  her  own  protege,  Don  Antonio  of  Portugal,  and  the 
Netherlanders  ;  for  elle  est  coustumiere  de  preferer  toiisjours  ses  affaires 
a  celles  d'autruy,  ou  aux  depens  de  ses  voisins,  plustost  qu'elle  neface  ce 
qu'elle  desire.  Abundant  evidence  is  forthcoming  of  the  financial  ex- 
haustion of  the  government,  the  opposition,  and  the  peasantry,  who  first 
had  to  pay  taxes  to  the  crown  and  then  again  to  Navarre.  The  king 
could  not  even  pay  the  manager  of  his  haras  at  Meung  either  his  wages 
or  the  keep  of  his  horses.  Catherine  once  exclaimed  that  all  would  be 
well  if  she  had  as  much  money  as  Philip  II — a  curious  turn  of  the 
financial  wheel  since  the  day  when  Charles  V  asked  Francis  I  how  much 
money  he  could  raise  from  his  subjects,  and  the  reply  came,  '  As  much 
as  I  want.' 

Catherine's  varying  moods  naturally  find  expression  in  her  numerous 
letters.  Accustomed  from  youth  to  temporise  and  turn  away  wrath  by 
soft  answers,  she  yet  has  a  note  of  righteous  indignation,  vibrating  in  her 
replies  to  the  impertinent  intervention  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  and 
other  German  princes,  and  to  the  menaces  of  Bernardino  de  Mendoza^ 
whom  she  detested.  When  Villeroy  was  traduced  she  wrote  in  fury  that  if 
she  were  a  man,  and  the  traducer  were  of  suflBcient  quality,  she  would  give 
him  the  lie  at  the  sword's  point ;  as  it  was  the  bourreau  and  his  rope 
should  take  her  answer,  or  if  it  proved  to  be  a  woman  she  would  just  say 
two  words  which  she  would  remember  all  her  life  if  she  lived  to  be  a 
hundred.  Occasionally  in  her  most  confidential  letters  there  is  an  accent 
of  despair,  a  sense  of  the  wrath  of  God  brooding  over  the  kingdom,  but  this 
soon  gives  place  to  a  courageous  optimism.  Her  natural  cheerfulness  was, 
indeed,  the  one  compensation  of  her  life.  There  is  a  personal  reference 
to  this  when  she  hears  that  the  young  queen  was  for  once  gay  and 
happy  with  her  husband.  The  result  of  this  gaiety,  she  hopes,  may  be 
the  much  needed  heir — '  for  see  how  many  children  God  has  given  me 
pour  n'estrepas  melencolyque'  To  stay  in  Paris  after  the  king's  flight  and 
face  the  leaguers  in  all  their  strength  was  a  proof  of  considerable  courage. 
She  boldly  declined  to  recognise  the  new  prevot  des  marchands  and 
echevins  illegally  elected  by  the  revolution,  insisting  on  a  full  and  free 
assembly  of  the  citizens  instead  of  a  leaguer  caucus.  She  seems  really  to 
have  believed  that  the  true  inclination  of  the  city  was  for  the  king  and  not 
for  Guise.  She  spoke  her  mind  to  Guise  and  his  captains  when  she  found 
the  Porte  Saint-Honor6  closed  in  her  face,  preventing  her  promenade  in 
the  Tuileries.  Good  nature  is  shown  in  many  requests  on  behalf  of 
subordinates  of  no  political  importance.  She  earnestly  begs  that  the 
doctor  who  had  so  faithfully  attended  Alen9on  in  his  last  illness  should 
receive  his  fee  ;  her  very  last  letter  expresses  regret  at  Miron's  retirement 
from  office  on  plea  of  illness,  and  ends  with  a  promise  to  do  anything  iu 
her  power  to  give  him  pleasure. 

The  appendix   comprises  ordinances  and  commissions    relating    ta 
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the  attempted  reconciliation  with  Navarre,  documents  concerning  the 
succession  to  the  Medici  property,  with  a  schedule  of  its  value,  a  few 
letters  to  Catherine,  mainly  from  members  of  the  house  of  Lorraine,  and 
interesting  memoranda  of  grievances  from  the  corporation  of  Abbeville, 
together  with  her  reply  to  these  and  to  a  similar  petition  from  Bourges. 
It  concludes  with  Catherine's  will  and  the  funeral  panegyric  by  Eenaud 
de  Beaune,  archbishop  of  Bourges,  who  may  almost  be  called  the 
inventor  of  the  modern  French  funeral  oration.  If  it  were  possible  to 
forget  St.  Bartholomew's  Eve  it  would  be  easy  to  endorse  the  preacher's 
praises.  Elle  a  tousjours  exposi  et  sa  personne  et  ses  moyens  et  tout  son 
entendement,  pour  composer  et  pacifier  les  affaires,  faict  plusieurs  voyages 
longtains  par  ce  royaume  au  peril  de  sa  vie.  Encores  en  ce  grand  trouble 
nagueres  advenu  en  ce  royaume,  elle  s'y  est  employee,  de  sorte  qu'il  n'a 
pas  tenu  a  elle  que  tons  les  affaires  n'ayent  este  conduicts  a  bonne  fin. 
But  neither  the  kingdom  nor  the  decadent  progeny  of  the  Valois  could  be 
saved  by  this  industrious,  healthy  Italian  woman,  forte  et  saine  en  sa 
constitution,  le  corps  beau,  de  belle  taille  et  habitude. 

E.  Akmstkong. 

Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Ireland  {Adventurers),  1642-1659.  Edited  by 
K.  P.  Mahaffy,  B.A.     (London  :  H.M.  Stationery  Office.     1903.) 

Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Ireland,  1647-1660;  Addenda,  1625-1660. 
Edited  by  R.  P.  Mahaffy,  B.A.  (London  :  H.M.  Stationery  Office. 
1903.) 

Mr.  Mahaffy  is  rather  to  be  commiserated  than  blamed  for  the  form  in 
which  these  two  volumes  appear,  viz.  one  thin  volume  of  444  pages  and 
one  monster  volume  of  975  pages.  The  experience  he  has  gained  has,  we 
hope,  convinced  him  of  the  desirability  in  future  of  thoroughly  investi- 
gating his  material  before  beginning  to  print.  It  is  evident  that  he  has 
striven  to  do  his  best,  and  our  chief  objection  is  limited  to  the  prefaces, 
which  are  far  too  prolix.  Instead  of  confining  himself  rigidly  to  an 
explanation  of  the  documents  calendared,  as  required  by  rule  12  of  his 
instructions,  Mr.  Mahaffy  has  attempted  all  through  to  deal  with  the 
general  course  of  events  in  Ireland.  This  was  not  at  all  necessary,  for 
though  the  documents  here  calendared  may  be  described  as  relating 
to  Ireland  the  bulk  of  them  did  not  originate  there.  The  consequence 
is  that  though  the  prefaces  show  evidence  of  much  careful  research 
they  are  so  overburdened  with  irrelevant  matter  that  their  real  value 
is  not  likely  to  be  apparent  to  any  but  the  professional  student.  For 
the  rest,  as  we  have  said,  Mr.  Mahaffy  has  done  his  work  well.  Of 
■downright  mistakes  perhaps  the  worst  is  a  cross  reference  from  '  Tyrone, 
earl  of,'  to  'O'Neill,  Hugh'  (pp.  68,  69,  108,  111).  The  person 
meant  was,  of  course,  Hugh's  son  John,  commonly  called  the  conde  de 
Tirone.  Orcier  (p.  61)  should  be  Orior  ;  Danells  (p.  84)  is  a  mistake  for 
Davells ;  '  paces  '  (p.  129)  does  not  mean  *  spaces  ; '  the  modern  name  of 
Olderfleet  (p.  130)  is  Larne ;  the  request,  on  the  same  page,  of  Captain 
James  Tobin  '  to  be  empowered  to  make  three  knights  baronets '  is  unin- 
telligible ;  '  consigned  '  (p.  136)  is  a  misprint  for  '  cozened ;  '  the  modem 
name  of  Oldstone  (p.  163)  is  Clough;  'manning'  (p.  215)  should  be 
■* manuring,'  in  the  sense  of  cultivating;  Erinscattary  (p.  261)  ought  to 
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be  Eniscattery  (now  Scattery  Island) ;  Enysmacdorne  (p.  392)  is  Inis- 
mio-an-duirn,  an  island  forming  one  of  the  group  opposite  the  Bosses  in 
CO.  Donegal ;  Fina  (p.  808)  is  not  in  co.  Clare,  but  Finnea  in  co.  Westmeath. 
The  index  could  in  many  instances  be  with  advantage  a  little  more  pre- 
cise, as,  e.g.,  '  Annandale,  John,  earl  of,'  should  have  a  cross  reference  to 
*  Murray,'  '  Bedford,  Jasper,  earl  of,'  to  '  De  Hatfield,'  and  *  Down,  Henry, 
bishop  of,'  to  '  Leslie.'  Finally  Mr.  Mahaffy  has  an  objectionable  habit  of 
sprinkling  his  pages  with  notes  of  interrogation.  Does  he  mean  that  the 
word  queried  is  illegible  or  that  the  fact  is  questionable,  or  are  they  (as 
we  half  suspect)  merely  private  marks  of  his  own  ?  We  wish  also  that  he 
would  pay  more  attention  than  he  has  to  rule  6  of  his  instructions, 
which  requires  original  dates  to  be  given  at  the  close  of  each  entry. 

Taken  together  these  two  volumes  represent  volumes  266  to  803  of 
the  Irish  series,  with  an  appendix  drawn  from  the  Domestic  series. 
The  order  in  which  the  documents  are  arranged  is  somewhat  arbitrary ; 
but  Mr.  Mahaffy  has  not  improved  matters  by  selecting  volumes  288-302 
for  separate  treatment.  These  volumes,  he  tells  us,  '  contain  papers  re- 
lating to  the  adventurers  for  lands  in  Ireland,  which  will  be  calendared 
in  a  future  volume.'  Putting  aside  the  fact  that  the  '  future  volume ' 
appeared  several  months  before  the  other,  we  fail  to  see  why,  after  having 
preserved  the  series  so  far  unbroken,  he  should  have  thought  it  desirable 
to  calendar  these  volumes  separately,  seeing  that  half  the  Adventurer 
papers  are  in  the  other  volume.  The  following  example,  taken  at 
random,  will  show  what  we  mean  :  In  April  and  July  1642  Colonel 
Kalph  Ashton,  of  Middleton,  Lancashire,  M.P.,  subscribed  400Z.  in  his 
own  name  and  those  of  the  Rev.  W.  Ashton,  Henry  Wrigley,  Peter  Holt, 
Peter  Seddon,  Adam  Gaskell,  and  Richard  Wroe,  under  the  act  of  March 
1642  for  raising  1,000,000Z.  on  the  security  of  two  and  a  half  million 
acres  of  lands  in  Ireland.  The  facts  are  set  forth  in  the  Adventurers 
volume,  pp.  225-6.  But  the  power  of  attorney  granted  by  the  above  named 
to  Henry  Ashurst,  of  Watling  Street,  London,  to  appear  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  Claims  at  Grocers'  HaU,  to  draw  for  lands  to  that  amount, 
together  with  the  proceedings  by  which  lands  were  assigned  them  in  the 
barony  of  Connello,  co.  Limerick,  appear  in  the  other  volume,  pp.  480, 
440,  458,  510  ;  and  so  with  the  rest  of  the  Adventurers. 

The  documents  themselves  are  of  a  rather  miscellaneous  sort ;  but 
they  are  capable  of  being  grouped  under  four  general  heads — (1)  orders 
of  the  committee  of  both  houses  for  Irish  affairs,  sitting  at  Derby  House ; 
(2)  orders  of  the  Irish  committee  sitting  at  Westminster ;  (8)  documents 
relating  to  the  adventurers  for  lands  in  Ireland ;  (4)  miscellaneous  cor- 
respondence. Mr.  Mahaffy  more  than  once  bewails  the  fact  that  the 
documents  he  has  here  calendared  afford  little  information  as  to  the 
course  of  events  in  Ireland  itself.  The  fact  is  that  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  them  owe  their  origin  to  the  exceptional  circumstances  created 
by  the  direct  intervention  of  the  Long  Parliament  in  the  affairs  of  Ireland, 
in  consequence  of  the  Irish  rebellion.  They  are  the  counterpart  of  the 
documents  preserved  in  the  Carte  collection  and  in  the  Public  Record 
Office,  Dublin.  Their  importance  is  indisputable  as  enabling  us  to 
understand  the  working  of  the  machinery  by  which  the  policy  known  in 
its  issue  as  the  Cromwellian  settlement  was  carried  into  execution. 
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This  is  what  we  meant  by  saying  just  now  that  though  relating  to  Ire- 
land they  did  not  originate  there.  Mr.  Mahaffy  has  spent  much  pains, 
and  to  good  purpose,  in  distinguishing  between  the  different  functions  of 
the  two  committees  for  Irish  affairs.  We  have  nothing  particular  to 
add  in  this  respect,  but  from  a  constitutional  point  of  view  it  seems 
desirable  to  examine  the  whole  subject  of  English  interference  in  Irish 
affairs  a  little  more  closely  than  he  has. 

Under  the  Tudor  sovereigns,  beginning  with  Henry  VIII,  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  had  rested  in  the  last  instance  nominally  with  the  sovereign 
and  privy  council,  practically  with  the  secretary  of  state.  It  was  Wolsey, 
or  Cromwell,  or  Burghley,  or  Sir  Eobert  Cecil  that  regulated  the  course 
of  Irish  politics.  This  system  had  continued  into  Stewart  times.  But 
when  the  plantation  of  Ulster  was  set  on  foot  it  was  felt  desirable  to 
have  the  assistance  of  legal  advice  in  arranging  the  details  of  it.  Accord- 
ingly a  number  of  commissioners,  called  the  commissioners  for  Irish 
affairs,  consisting  mainly  of  law  officers  of  the  crown,  who  had  personal 
acquaintance  with  Ireland,  were  appointed.  This  commission,  sitting  at 
Serjeants'  Inn,  in  Fleet  Street,  was  a  purely  consultative  body  outside  the 
privy  council.  On  the  whole  it  worked  beneficially  for  Ireland,  especially 
in  the  matter  of  the  plantations,  and  it  should  be  noticed  that  it  was  on 
its  advice  that  the  charter  of  the  London  Society  was  confiscated. 
Though  the  members  of  it  were  frequently  changed  it  apparently  con- 
tinued to  take  an  active  part  in  the  management  of  Irish  affairs  till  the 
eve  of  the  rebellion.  Meanwhile,  however,  in  1627,  Charles  had  ap- 
pointed another  committee,  consisting  of  certain  members  of  the  privy 
council,  to  consult  as  to  what  measures  were  to  be  taken  for  the  safety 
and  peace  of  Ireland.  This,  which  we  may  call  the  Irish  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council,  sitting  at  first  at  "Whitehall  and  afterwards  in  the  Star 
Chamber,  formed  a  sort  of  deliberative  board,  and  acted  in  conjunction 
with  the  above  mentioned  commissioners  for  the  general  control  and 
supervision  of  Irish  affairs.  It  was  through  this  committee  apparently 
that  the  house  of  commons  was  first,  on  1  November  1641,  made  offici- 
ally acquainted  with  the  outbreak  of  the  Irish  rebellion.  The  result  of  the 
news  was  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee  of  both  houses,  consist- 
ing of  twenty-six  lords  and  fifty-two  commoners,  to  consider  of  the  affairs 
of  Ireland  and  to  negotiate  a  loan  of  50,000/.  with  the  city  of  London  for 
the  suppression  of  the  rebellion.  The  difficulties  connected  with  the 
raising  of  this  loan  led  to  suggestions  (finally  incorporated  in  the  act  of 
19  March  1642)  for  raising  1,000,000Z.  on  the  security  of  two  and  a  half 
million  acres  of  land  in  Ireland  and  to  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
for  adventurers.  Meanwhile  the  general  management  of  Irish  affairs 
continued  in  the  hands  of  the  select  committee  of  both  houses,  or,  as  they 
were  called,  the  commissioners  for  Irish  affairs,  till  1643. 

At  the  beginning  of  that  year  Charles  showed  an  earnest  desire  to 
come  to  terms  with  the  Irish  confederates.  His  policy,  as  tending  to 
discourage  the  adventure  (as  well  as  on  other  grounds),  met  with  fierce 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  parliament,  and  on  19  May  the  house  of 
commons  appointed  a  committee  of  its  own  for  the  better  expediting  the 
affairs  of  Ireland.  The  fact  was  that  the  adventure,  despite  the  encou- 
ragement given  it  by  individual  members  of  the  house,  had  not  proved  an 
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imqualified  success,  and  of  the  money  that  had  come  in  a  considerable 
portion  had  been  applied  (or  misapplied)  to  provide  parliament  with  the 
sinews  of  war  for  its  conflict  with  the  crown.     To  ease  the  situation  a 
small  committee  had  been  sent  to  Ireland  at  the  close  of  1642  partly  to 
counteract  Charles's  influence  there  by  supporting  Parsons  and  the  parlia- 
mentary clique  on  the  council,  partly  to  induce  the  officers  of  the  Irish 
army  and  other  state  officials  to  accept  shares  in  the  adventure  in  lieu  of 
a  portion  of  their  regular  pay.    The  manoeuvre  had,  however,  been  detected, 
and  Messrs.  Reynolds,  Goodwin,  and  Tucker  had  been  sent  about  their 
business.    Checkmated  in  this  direction  the  commons  had  introduced  a 
Mil  for  raising  200,000Z.  on  additional  Irish  security.    Their  object  was 
twofold — first  to  obtain  money,  secondly  to  pledge  the  king  so  deeply  in 
their  confiscation  policy  as  to  render  any  compromise  with  the  confede- 
rates impossible.     We  need  not  suppose  that  Charles  was  moved  by  any 
feeling  of  contrition  for  his  assent  to  the  atrocious  act  of  March  1642. 
It  was  sufficient  that  the  bill  was  opposed  to  his  interests  to  cause  him  to 
refuse  his  consent  to  it.    The  measure,  therefore,  appeared  as  an  ordinance 
commonly  called  the  '  Doubling  Ordnance,'  in  July,  and,  according  to 
Mr.  Mahafiy,  was  received,  as  it  might  well  be,  owing  to  the  exceptionally 
favourable  terms  granted  by  it,  with  popular  favour.     At  the  same  time 
instructions  were  issued  for  the  active  co-operation  of  the  committee 
appointed  in  May  with  the  committee  for  adventurers.    We  have  thus 
at  this  time  three  committees  for  Irish  business — a  general  committee 
of  both  houses,  a  special  committee  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  the 
committee  for  adventurers.     The  first  was  apparently  merged  in  the 
committee    of  both  kingdoms  constituted  at  the  beginning  of   1644. 
But  the  arrangement  did  not  work  well,  and  in  July  1645  a  new  com- 
mittee of  lords  and  commons  was  appointed  for  the  relief  of  Ireland. 
This  committee,  known  as  the  Committee  of  Star  Chamber,  busied  itself 
in  taking  practical  measures  for  the  preservation  of  the  English  interest 
in  Ireland.    In  consequence,  however,  of  Ormond's  determination  next 
year  to  retire  from  the  government  of  Ireland,  and  his  oflfer  to  hand  over 
Dublin  to  the  parliament,  it  was  felt  advisable  to  appoint  another  com- 
mittee to  exercise  a  more  direct  control  over  Irish  affairs.     This  com- 
mittee, appointed  in  October  1646,  called  the  Committee  of  Derby  House, 
consisted  of  the  English  members  of  the  moribund  committee  of  both 
kingdoms  with  some    additions.      Finally  the    two    committees  were 
merged  in  the  coimcil  of  state  appointed  in  February  1649,  and  Ireland 
became  to  all  intents  and  purposes  an  integral  part  of  the  empire.     Such 
is  the  rather  complicated  history  of  the  English  committee  for  Irish 
affairs.     It  is  not  without  interest  as  exhibiting  the  growth  of  an  extra- 
constitutional  factor  in  the  state  having  its  roots  in  the  policy  of  planta- 
tion, of  which  the  importance  was  apparent  when  it  crystallised  into  the 
-doctrine  of  Ireland  being  bound  by  acts  of  parliament  of  England. 

The  orders  of  these  committees — of  Star  Chamber  and  Derby  House 
(and  subsequently  of  the  council  of  state)  and  that  for  adventurers — con- 
stitute, as  we  said,  the  bulk  of  the  documents  calendared  in  these  volumes. 
Of  miscellaneous  papers  attention  may  be  called  to  some  correspondence 
(of  no  very  great  interest)  between  Major  (afterwards  Sir)  George 
Rawdon  and  Lord  Conway ;  some  letters  of  Edmund  Ludlow  connected 
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with  the  struggle  between  him  and  the  officers  of  the  Irish  army  in  the 
winter  of  1659-60 ;  documents  bearing  on  the  negotiations  between 
Monck  and  O'Neill  in  April-May  1649 ;  arguments  for  and  against  the 
confiscation  of  the  London  Society's  charter  in  1635  ;  a  report  on  the 
case  of  Lord  Bourke,  of  Castle  Connell,  throwing  some  side-light  on  the 
death  of  James  Fitzmaurice ;  a  curious  petition  from  Phelim  O'Neill  for 
employment  as  a  cavalry  officer  ;  a  memorandum  on  the  safety  of  Ireland, 
with  interesting  information  regarding  Irishmen  abroad  in  1630  ;  and  a 
long  and  characteristic  letter  from  Sir  Vincent  Gookin  to  Wentworth  in 
1633.  R.  DuNLOP. 


Les  Etats  Gen&raux  des  Provinces-Vnies  et  les  Protestants  du  Duchd  de 
Limbourg  pendant  la  Guerre  de  la  Succession  d'Espagne.  Par 
Eugene  Hubert,  Professeur  a  I'Universite  de  Liege.  (Bruxelles : 
Hayez.    1904.) 

In  a  previous  work,  Les  Garnisons  de  la  BarrUre  dans  les  Pays-Bas 
Autrichiens  (1902),  the  writer  pointed  out  that  during  the  whole  period 
of  the  Barrier  regime  the  states-general  of  the  United  Provinces  exercised 
an  active  and  vigilant  protectorate  over  the  few  protestant  congregations 
to  be  found  here  and  there  in  the  cathoHc  Netherlands.  He  proposes  to 
trace  back  the  beginnings  of  this  attitude  in  another  work  treating  of  the 
years  immediately  following  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Miinster.  In 
the  study  under  notice  he  has  made  a  special  examination  of  the  action  of 
the  states-general  with  regard  to  the  protestants  of  the  duchy  of  Limburg 
during  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession  until  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaties  of  Utrecht,  Rastadt,  and  Antwerp.  The  partition  treaty  of 
26  Dec.  1661,  concluded  for  the  carrying  out  of  that  of  Miinster, 
assigned  to  the  Dutch  republic  a  portion  of  Limburg,  known  as  the  pays 
d'  Outre- Meuse ;  the  rest  of  the  duchy  remained  Spanish.  The  vast 
majority  of  the  population  of  Limburg  was  catholic.  In  the  Dutch  part 
the  reformed  worship  was  officially  recognised,  but  that  of  the  catholics  was 
tolerated.  In  the  Spanish  part,  on  the  contrary,  where  two  protestant  con- 
gregations had  existed  at  Hodimont  and  Eupen  or  Neau  since  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  exercise  of  the  protestant  religion  was  forbidden.  In  1703 
the  protestants  of  Hodimont  addressed  a  petition  to  the  states-general  of 
the  United  Provinces  for  the  erection  of  a  church  and  the  establishment  of 
a  pastor,  the  country  being  then  occupied  by  the  allied  troops.  The  states- 
general  gave  a  favourable  response,  and  pastors  were  established  both  at 
Hodimont  and  Eupen.  Strong  opposition  was  shown  by  the  catholic 
inhabitants  and  the  protestants  were  persecuted.  Professor  Hubert  gives 
a  circumstantial  account  of  the  steps  taken  by  the  states-general  from 
1705  to  1716  to  uphold  the  interests  of  their  coreligionists.  Their  care  for 
these  small  outlying  communities  of  protestants  was  tender  and  constant, 
and  they  were  able  by  the  exercise  of  diplomatic  pressure  and  insistence 
to  secure  from  the  Austrian  government  at  least  an  unwilUng  toleration  of 
their  presence  in  catholic  Limburg.  From  that  day  to  this  they  have  con- 
tinued to  exist  despite  the  hostility  of  the  public  authorities  and  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district.  The  narrative  is  based  upon  researches  made 
in  the  Royal  Archives  at  the  Hague,  and  upon  a  careful  investigation 
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of  the  archives  presented  in  the  presbyteries  of  Hodimont  and  Eupen. 
The  authorities  are  all  given  in  the  notes,  which  contain  copious  extracts 
from  original  documents.  George  Edmuxdsox. 

Elizabeth  Montagu,  the  Queen  of  the  Blue -Stockings :  Her  Correspon- 
dence from  1720  to  1761.  By  her  Great-Great-Niece  Emily  J. 
Climenson.     2  vols.     (London :  Murray.    1906.) 

In  the  course  of  her  long  life  from  1720  to  1800  Mrs.  Montagu  had  many 
claims  to  distinction.  She  knew  and  was  the  honoured  friend  of  most 
of  the  men  and  women  of  mark  in  her  time,  she  was  one  of  the  earliest 
to  start  a  literary  salxm  in  England,  she  published  a  few "  pieces  of 
respectable  merit,  and  she  had  a  good  heart  and  a  charitable  disposition- 
In  addition  she  had  so  vast  a  correspondence  that  if  all  her  letters  were 
printed  the  volumes  would,  according  to  her  great-great-niece,  fill  a  large 
bookcase.  Selections  of  these  letters  have  already  been  published.  In 
1809  and  1813  her  nephew  Matthew  Montagu,  afterwards  the  fourth 
Lord  Rokeby,  gave  to  the  world  four  volumes  of  her  correspondence  down 
to  1761 ;  sixty  years  later  Dr.  Doran  published  extracts  from  her  whole 
correspondence,  with  a  running  commentary  giving  an  account  of  her  life 
and  friends.  There  are  also  three  volumes  of  Mrs.  Carter's  letters  to 
her  from  1755  to  1800  edited  by  the  Eev.  M.  Pennington  in  1817.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  these  publications  give  all  that  most  people  wish  to 
know  about  Mrs.  Montagu's  letters ;  for,  though  they  occasionally  contain 
interesting  pieces  of  information  and  glimpses  into  bygone  ways  of  life, 
as  a  rule  they  are  dull  and  pedantically  written.  Moreover  there  is  very 
little  in  them  which  cannot  be  gleaned  with  much  more  amusement  from 
Horace  Walpole.  However  Mrs.  Climenson,  ha\-ing  obtained  a  complete 
collection  of  the  letters,  has  now  issued  a  first  instalment  of  a  fresh 
selection,  with  another  running  commentary.  A  great  many  of  the 
letters  in  these  volumes  have  already  appeared  in  Lord  Rokeby's  and 
Dr.  Doran's  selections,  and  Mrs.  Climenson's  web  of  narrative  is  not 
nearly  so  interesting  as  Dr.  Doran's.  If  a  new  selection  had  been 
necessary  the  best  method  in  dealing  with  a  period  so  well  known  as  the 
eighteenth  century  would  have  been  that  adopted  by  Lord  Rokeby,  to 
give  a  brief  introduction  and  then  allow  the  selected  letters  to  speak 
for  themselves.  In  reading  the  book  we  are  struck  by  the  amount  of 
anxiety  displayed  about  small-pox  and  about  its  elaborate  prevention 
by  inoculation,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  first  introduced  by 
Mrs.  Montagu's  more  famous  connexion  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu. 
Mrs.  Climenson  has  proved  herself  a  loving  editor  of  her  kinswoman's 
letters.  She  has  verified  with  enormous  labour  the  dates  of  the  letters, 
many  of  which  were  previously  uncertain,  and  she  has  produced  two 
volumes  beautifully  printed  and  well  illustrated  with  portraits. 

Basil  Williams. 

La  BivoUition  Industrielle  au  XVIII"  Steele  :  Essai  sur  les  Commence- 
ments de  la  Grande  Industrie  Moderne  en  Angleterre.  Par  Paul 
Mantoux.     (Paris :  Cornely.     1906.) 

In  this  attractive  and  informing  essay  M.  Mantoux  has  made  a  valuable 
and  opportune  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  a  most  important  period  of 
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English  economic  history.      The   work    which   he   has    executed   with 
admirable  skill  was  well  worth  undertaking.     It  is  true  that  the  most  en- 
during of  those  scanty  literary  remains  which  Arnold  Toynbee  left  behind 
to  bear  witness   to   a  later  generation  of  the   esteem  felt  for  his  rare 
qualities  and  high  ideals  by  his  contemporaries  will  probably  be  found  to 
be  his  interesting  and  learned  lectures  on  the  Industrial  Revolution  ;  and, 
as  M.  Mantoux  remarks,  the  descriptive  title  commonly  bestowed  upon 
the  period  may  be  traced  to  Toynbee.     But,  although  these  lectures  are 
imbued  with  all  the  charm  of  that  attractive  personality,  and  afford  apt 
indication  of  the  rich  promise  it  held  out  of  fuller  subsequent  performance, 
they  are  fragmentary  and  unfinished,  and  historical  research  has  not  stood 
still  since  Toynbee's  death.     Of  that  research  M.  Mantoux  has  made  full 
and  appropriate  use.     The  excellent  bibliography  appended  to  his  essay 
will  supply  corroborative  evidence  of  the  wide  general  range  through  which 
his  preliminary  studies  have  extended,  and  he  has  had  the  particular  good 
fortune  of  obtaining  access  to  fresh  material  in  the  correspondence  and 
the  business  documents  of  Boulton  and  of  Watt,  preserved  at  Birming- 
ham, and  in  the  papers,  hitherto  unedited,  of  Wedgwood,  which  are  the 
property  of  the  Liverpool  Museum.     It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  read  a 
section  of  a  chapter,  or  even  a  single  page,  of  this  noteworthy  book  with- 
out being  impressed  by  the  competent  and  exact  erudition  of  the  author. 
He  is  acquainted  with  the  recent  literature  of  his  subject,  but  he  has  not 
on  that  account  ignored  the  pertinent  established  testimony  still  forth- 
coming from  older  sources.     And  of  these  copious  stores  he  makes  a 
discriminating   use.      Where   a   conflict   of   opinions  is   discovered   he 
frames  a  careful,  independent  judgment  of  his  own,  with  the  result  that 
he  seems  to  us  to  have  elucidated  in  the  course  of  his  main  narrative 
many  incidental  points  of  interest  which  were  previously  obscure,  and 
yet  to  have   supplied   his  readers   with  a  consecutive  and   lucid  story, 
arranged   in   convenient    sections,   and   duly   emphasising   conspicuous 
events  and  characteristics. 

The  essay  is  divided  into  four  separate  portions.  The  first  is  intro- 
ductory, the  second  treats  of  the  antecedents  of  the  industrial  revolution, 
the  third  of  the  great  inventions  and  the  large  enterprises  which  were 
characteristic  of  the  revoliftion  itself,  and  the  last  of  its  immediate 
consequences.  M.  Mantoux's  critical  discernment  and  independent  judg- 
ment may  be  illustrated  by  the  care  with  which  he  separates  the  ante- 
cedents of  the  revolution  from  the  revolution  itself.  In  a  true  historical 
spirit  he  shows  that,  here  as  elsewhere,  economic  development  was  gradual 
and  diversified  and  not  uniform  or  catastrophic,  but  that  nevertheless 
the  various  tentative  experiments  made  earlier  in  capitalism  should  be 
properly  regarded  as  anticipations  rather  than  examples  of  later  and 
fuller  growth,  and  need  to  be  distinguished  from  one  another.  The 
woollen  trade  affords  an  appropriate  illustration  of  these  first  beginnings. 
The  commercial  enterprise  of  England,  again,  was  anterior  in  time  to  the 
industrial  growth,  and,  as  M.  Mantoux  argues  most  instructively,  was,  in 
not  a  few  noticeable  instances,  directly  responsible  for  the  chief  stimulus 
which  evoked  or  encouraged  the  new  order  of  industrial  affairs.  The 
agricultural  changes,  lastly,  were,  for  the  most  part,  accomplished 
previously  and  were  not  concomitant.     In  the  succeeding  portion  of  his 
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essay  M.  Mantoux  traces  with  full  illustrative  detail  the  development  of 
the  great  inventions,  and  here  the  cotton  industry  and  the  transformation 
wrought  in  the  production  and  manufacture  of  iron  supply  examples  of 
the  changes  which  took  place.  The  different  stages  of  the  period  are 
carefully  distinguished,  and  the  new  documentary  material  which  he 
has  used  has  enabled  him,  in  a  sense,  to  rewrite  more  accurately  and 
minutely  the  history  of  the  times.  In  the  concluding  section  of  his  work, 
where  he  discusses  the  consequences  of  the  Revolution,  he  is  scrupulous, 
as  we  should  expect,  to  avoid  exaggeration  of  the  evils  of  the  age,  but  he 
does  not  attempt  to  minimise  the  facts  which  have  been  ascertained. 
We  think  that  he  deserves  unqualified  congratulation  on  the  success 
with  which  he  has  completed  an  arduous  undertaking.  He  has  filled 
worthily  a  gap  in  English  economic  history,  and  the  period  which  he 
has  now  so  satisfactorily  described  is  one  in  which  the  development  in 
England  may  be  considered  as  representative  of  perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able change  which  has  been  effected  in  the  modern  economic  world.  It 
deserves  the  name  of  a  revolution,  for  it  closed  one  epoch  and  opened 
another ;  it  exchanged  an  old  system  for  a  different  order  of  affairs ; 
and  it  gave  rise  to  many  of  the  problems  which  have  since  engaged  the 
thoughts  of  statesmen  and  demanded  the  attention  of  economists. 

L.  L.  Price. 

Proc^s-Verhaux  du  Comite  d' Instruction  Publicjue  de  la  Convention 
Nationale.  Publies  et  annotes  par  M.  Guillaume.  Tome  V*^. 
17  Fructidor  An  II  (3  Sept.  1794)— 30  Ventose  An  III  (20  Mars 
1795).     (Paris:     Imprimerie  Nationale.     1905.) 

The  earlier  volumes  of  the  minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion are  more  interesting  than  that  last  published.  Yet  from  it  also  there 
is  much  to  be  learnt.  So,  for  instance,  we  see  that  the  reaction  after  the 
fall  of  Robespierre  was  neither  so  rapid  nor  so  complete  as  it  is  sometimes 
represented  to  have  been.  More  than  a  month  after  9  Thermidor  we 
find  the  committee  occupied  with  the  ceremony  for  the  apotheosis  of 
Marat  and  for  the  transference  of  his  'remains,'  accompanied  by  soft  and 
soothing  music,  expressive  of  immortality,  to  the  Pantheon.  Although 
the  revolutionary  ardour  was  dying  out  which  had  fired  men's  hopes, 
inspired  their  Utopias,  and  encouraged  their  folly  to  its  wildest  flights, 
the  persevering  reader  of  this  large  volume  will  find  himself  rewarded 
by  some  choice  examples  of  that  amazing  want  of  humour  which 
occasionally  relieves  the  commonplace  claptrap  of  the  revolutionary 
rhetoricians,  whether  orators,  like  Barere,  or  official  persons  drafting 
preambles  to  decrees  and  resolutions.  A  good  instance  will  be  found 
(p.  279)  in  the  scheme  for  a  better  arrangement  of  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes.  It  is  there  laid  down  '  that  the  animals  which  are  to  minister 
to  the  pleasure  and  instruction  of  the  people  are  no  longer  to  bear  oh 
their  foreheads  the  brand  of  slavery,  like  those  in  menageries  erected  by 
the  ostentation  of  tyrants.'  Another  purple  patch  is  the  speech  (p.  76) 
addressed  to  the  Convention  by  an  officer  sent  from  Belgium  in  charge 
of  the  first  consignment  of  plundered  works  of  art. 

The  rest  of  great  men  in  their  tombs  is  disturbed  by  the  honours  of  kings 
Too  long  have  these  pictures  been  defiled  by  witnessing  slavery.     Henceforth  in 
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the  country  of  sacred  freedom  and  equality  the  stranger  will  seek  instruction 
in  the  National  Museum,  the  man  of  sensibility  will  shed  tears  before  the  works 
of  former  generations,  and  the  artist,  consumed  by  the  fire  of  genius,  find  models 
which  his  manly  brush,  freed  from  the  shackles  of  genius,  may  perhaps  surpass. 

But  there  is  also  much  of  more  serious  interest.  The  committee 
were  anxious  to  establish  a  satisfactory  system  of  primary  education. 
They  showed  in  their  discussions  more  practical  insight  than  we  should 
perhaps  infer  from  the  scheme  accepted  by  the  Convention  (p.  234), 
although  even  that,  inspired  as  it  is  by  the  teaching  of  Rousseau, 
contains  little  that  better  experience  would  reject,  if  we  except  some 
concessions  to  the  foolish  sentiment  of  the  day — e.g.  a  provision  that  on 
certain  days  the  teachers,  accompanied  by  a  magistrate,  are  to  take  their 
pupils  the  round  of  neighbouring  hospitals  and  poorhouses,  after  which 
they  are  '  to  help  the  aged  and  the  parents  of  the  country's  defenders  in 
their  domestic  and  agricultural  tasks.'  But  such  clauses  obviously  could 
never  be  more  than  counsels  of  perfection. 

The  difficulties  against  which  the  committee  had  to  struggle  seemed 
insuperable.  Where  could  the  40,000  or  more  of  teachers  be  found? 
40,000  men,  'enlightened,  patriotic,  of  unblemished  character,  with 
the  dignity  of  fathers  and  the  tenderness  of  mothers ' — such,  according 
to  the  pitiful  sophist  Garat,  were  the  qualifications  required  in  a  school- 
master— for  a  modest  and  precarious  salary  of  1,200  francs.  It  was  in 
vain  that  Garat  held  out  as  an  inducement  the  unrivalled  opportunities 
for  experimental  psychology  enjoyed  by  teachers.  'What  a  vast  field 
of  observation  is  before  them  !  what  opportunities  for  discovering  new 
phenomena  of  sensation,  of  memory,  of  imagination,  of  reason,  for 
tracing  the  whole  system  of  the  formation  of  our  ideas  ! ' '  The  com- 
mittee urged  on  the  establishment  of  normal  schools,  and  trusted  that 
by  '  revolutionary  methods ' — a  republican  instead  of  a  royal  road  to 
learning — the  work  of  a  year  or  two  could  be  accomplished  in  four 
months.  This  was  found  to  be  difficult,  even  though  the  lectures  were 
presided  over  by  representatives  of  the  people  majestically  drowsing  with 
sabre  and  plumed  hat.  Instead  of  models  of  republican  virtue  the 
teachers,  if  forthcoming  at  all,  too  often  were  decayed  serving  men  or 
bankrupt  tradesmen  and  disfrocked  friars,  the  unemployed  and  unem- 
ployable in  any  other  trade.  It  became  more  and  more  necessary  to 
tolerate  voluntary  schools,  and  to  lay  aside,  at  all  events  for  a  time,  the 
ideal  of  one  uniform  system  of  national  education.  Less  interesting  and 
even  more  futile  are  the  attempts  of  the  committee  recorded  in  this 
volume  to  organise  the  fetes  decadaires  and  render  them  attractive  to  an 
indifferent  people.  A  bibliography  of  books  and  pamphlets,  very  useful 
to  any  one  interested  in  the  subject,  is  given  on  pp.  439-G9. 

The  editor  has  done  his  work  well.  The  extracts  from  the  debates  of 
the  Convention  and  other  documents  throwing  Ught  on  the  proceedings 
of  the  committee  are  carefully  chosen.  But  M.  Guillaume's  partiality  is 
even  more  naked  and  unashamed  than  that  of  other  labourers  in  the 
national  workshop  of  Jacobin  apologetics.  Commenting  on  the 
courageous  speech  in  which  Gregoire  demanded  toleration, ^  he  says,  Ce 
representant  n'a  pas  demande  la  liberie  des  cultes,  comma  il  voudrait  le 
'  Introduction,  p.  xxvii.  ^  30  Frimaire  an  III. 
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/aire  croire  dans  ses  memoires.  Cette  liberU  ezistait.  Elle  &tait  inscrite 
dans  Varticle  7  de  la  Declaration  des  Droits  dc  I'liovime  et  du  citoyen  et 
daris  Varticle  122  de  la  constitution,  and  be  proceeds  to  cite  other  decrees 
to  the  same  effect.  But  much  existed  and  was  done  that  certainly  was 
sanctioned  neither  by  the  Declaration  of  Rights  nor  by  the  constitution, 
and  Gregoire  expressly  said,  La  liherte  des  cultcs  n'cst  que  dans  les  decrets 
et  la  persecution  tiraille  toute  la  France.  Gregoire  did  many  things  that 
were  foolish,  and  sometimes  spoke  words  hard  to  reconcile  with  the 
religion  he  honestly  and  fearlessly  professed ;  but  he  was  a  consistent 
republican,  and  his  subsequent  opposition  to  the  all-powerful  emperor 
contrasts  very  favourably  with  the  subservience  of  Jacobin  and  regicide 
time-servers.  Unfortunately,  even  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  he  persisted  in 
wearing  a  cassock,  and  that,  in  M.  Guillaume's  eyes,  could  be  the  garb 
of  none  but  a  Jesuitical  enemy  of  the  Revolution.^  M.  GuiUaume  agrees 
with  the  Terrorists  in  their  disapproval  of  the  policy  of  the  delegates  of 
the  Convention,  who,  by  allowing  to  the  catholics  the  use  of  the  parish 
churches,  had  pacified  the  departments  of  the  He  et  Vilaine,  Cotes  du 
Nord,  and  Morbihan.  He  considers  such  toleration  '  reactionary  and 
anti-revolutionary '  (p.  516),  epithets  which  he  consistently  appHes  to  all 
measures  mitigating  the  system  of  terror.'-  We  are  therefore  prepared 
to  find  Lanjuinais  spoken  of  as  an  enemy  of  the  Revolution  and  the 
misleading  name  of  jeunesse  dorce  given  to  the  young  soldiers  and  youths 
of  the  lower  middle  class  who  first  objected  to  the  cult  of  Marat. 

P.   F.    WiLLEBT. 


Gcdcnhstuhken  der  algemeenc  geschiedenis  van  Ncderland  van  1795  tot 
1840.  Uitgegeven  door  Dr.  H.  T.  Colenbrakdek.  Eerste  deel : 
'Nederland  en  deRevolutie,  1789-1795.'   (The  Hague  :  Nijhoff.   1905.) 

This  is  the  first  and  introductory  volume  of  a  series  of  publications  by 
oflficial  authority,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  supply  further  material, 
carefully  sought  out,  for  the  writing  of  Dutch  history  from  1795  to  1840. 
The  documents  contained  in  this  volume  come  not  only  from  the  Dutch 
oflScial  records,  but  from  the  royal  records  and  private  sources,  as  well  as 
from  the  Record  Offices  in  Paris,  London,  and  Berlin.  They  number  525 
and  occupy  700  pages  of  print,  and  are  not  merely  printed  in  chronological 
order,  but  arranged  under  headings  with  introductory  remarks,  and  are 
well  provided  with  notes. 

The  first  chapter,  called  the  '  School  of  the  Revolution,'  shows  the  views 
of  the  '  patriotic  '  exiles,  who  hoped  to  return  to  Holland  by  the  help  of 
France,  and  the  development  of  their  ideas  under  the  influence  of  the 
Revolution.  The  second  deals  with  their  relation  to  the  invasion  of 
Dumouriez.  The  third  is  entitled  '  Van  de  Spiegel,'  of  whom  Dr.  Colen- 
brander  says,  '  He  was  the  last  statesman  of  the  national  school  which  De 
Witt  founded  and  which  Heinsius  and  Slingelandt  adorned. '  Cautious  and 
conciliatory  (see  no.  6S  for  his  policy  in  1789),  knowing  that  persuasion  was 
his  only  weapon,  capable,  upright,  and  devoted,  though  possibly  wanting 
in  imagination  and  flexibility,  he  is  no  unworthy  hero  of  the  tragedy  of 
the  fall  of  the  republic,  and  it  is  impossible  to  read  his  careful  and  lucid 

'  See,  e.g.,  Introduction,  p.  xlvi.  *  See,  e.g.,  p.  3. 
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memoranda,  urging  the  importance  of  peace  and  later  endeavouring  to 
make  the  best  of  the  fatal  war,  without  feeling  a  great  sympathy  with  him. 
As  he  remarked  in  a  memorandum  on  French  affairs  in  the  beginning  of 
1793  (no.  152),  he  had  to  contend  against  open  and  secret  enemies, 
against  fear,  ignorance,  and  perversity,  and,  what  was  worst  of  all, 
against  an  empty  treasury,  all  means  of  filling  which  were  rendered 
impracticable  by  the  opposition.  The  difficulty,  indeed,  of  conducting 
affairs  is  clearly  shown  in  a  remarkable  memorandum  of  February  1794 
(no.  64  ;  see  also  nos.  248  and  249).  Great,  however,  as  were  the  diffi- 
culties which  the  machinery  of  government  offered,  the  divided  state  of 
feeling  in  Holland  was  a  still  more  serious  difficulty,  and  when  to  this 
was  added  the  incompetence  and  indiscipline  of  the  allied  armies  the 
defence  became  hopeless.  The  conduct  of  the  duke  of  York's  troops  (see, 
e.g.,  no.  390)  drove  the  government,  which  was  honestly  anxious  to  abide 
by  the  English  alliance,  to  despair.  A  considerable  part  of  chapter  iii.  is 
taken  up  by  the  negotiations  behind  the  back  of  Noel,  the  French  official 
envoy  (see'no.  210),  with  De  Maulde,  a  satellite  of  Dumouriez.  Indeed, 
the  whole  volume  is  full  of  unauthorised  or  partly  unauthorised 
attempts  at  negotiation.  No.  155  contains  an  interesting  estimate  by  Van 
de  Spiegel  of  the  power  of  the  French  Eevolution.  In  November  1792 
he  observed  that  all  the  powers  of  Europe  would  not  stem  the  stream. 

The  fourth  chapter  deals  with  the  patriots  and  the  invasion  of 
Pichegru,  and  gives  documents  with  regard  to  the  sociMes  de  lecture 
and  the  Amsterdam  '  Stop  the  War '  petition.  It  also  contains  corre- 
spondence between  Caillard,  the  French  charge  d'affaires,  with  a  secret 
mission  at  the  Hague,  and  the  French  foreign  minister.  Chapter  v. 
embraces  the  fall  of  the  republic  and  shows  the  increasing  anxiety  of  the 
government,  their  appeals  for  further  help  from  England,  which  were 
refused  on  the  ground  that  the  Dutch  were  not  doing  enough  to  help 
themselves  (see  no.  385  for  Pitt's  view  and  no.  432  for  the  view  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange),  and  their  fruitless  attempts  to  negotiate  with  the  French 
government,  and  finally  the  flight  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  a  day  after  he 
had  promised  not  to  fly  in  reply  to  Van  de  Spiegel's  appeal  to  stop  at  his 
post.  Chapter  vi.  is  called  the  '  Treaty  of  the  Hague '  and  is  mainly 
concerned  with  the  terrified  efforts  of  the  '  patriotic '  party  to  avert  the 
annexation  of  Dutch  territory  and  the  imposition  of  a  crushing  indem- 
nity by  France,  measures  on  which  the  Comite  de  Salut  Public  were 
determined,  despite  the  French  proclamations  promising  not  to  treat  the 
Dutch  as  a  conquered  people,  but  as  friends  and  allies  (see  no.  461). 
Indeed,  the  bitter  words  of  the  States-general  with  regard  to  their  treat- 
ment by  the  French  are  natural  enough  (see  nos.  503,  509,  511). 
There  are  interesting  memoranda  of  the  French  repr&sentants  on  the 
condition  of  Holland  at  the  time  (nos.  472  and  473).  The  correspondence 
of  the  representants  with  the  Comite  de  Salut  Public  contains  a  good 
deal  of  interesting  matter.  It  is  evident  from  Bellegarde's  report 
(no.  409)  of  16  December  1794  that  the  French  armee  du  nord  was, 
owing  to  lack  of  transport,  reduced  to  great  extremity  before  the 
freezing  of  the  waters  gave  them  an  easy  victory.  These  documents, 
like  the  correspondence  of  other  French  agents  and  that  of  the  Prussian 
minister,  of  Madame  d'Aelders  and  others,  are  of  course  in  French. 
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The  great  bulk  of  the  documents  contained  in  the  volume  appear  to 
be  published  for  the  first  time,  and  form,  therefore,  a  very  valuable 
addition  to  the  historical  material  of  the  period.  The  system  adopted  of 
grouping  the  documents  does  not,  thanks  to  the  notes  and  references, 
produce  confusion ;  on  the  contrary  it  helps  to  render  them  intelligible. 
Had  every  reference  to  a  previous  document  been  accompanied,  as  in  a 
parUamentary  paper,  by  the  number  of  the  series  the  arrangement  would 
have  been  even  better.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  certain  number  of 
misprints,  especially  in  the  French  text,  appear,  but  these  are  rarely  of  any 
importance,  and  the  work  appears,  indeed,  to  have  been  admirably  done  in 
every  way.  H.  Lambert. 


Bonaparte  et  Moreau.    Par  Ebnest  Picard.     (Paris  :  Plon.     1905.) 

There  was  room  for  a  monograph  on  the  relations  that  existed  between 
Bonaparte  and  Moreau,  and  in  many  respects  M.  Picard's  work  supplies 
the  space.  His  rank  of  chef  d'escadron  d'artillerie  breveU  adds  weight 
to  his  judgment  on  military  affairs,  while  the  careful  discrimination 
with  which  in  the  preface  he  analyses  the  value  of  the  different 
authorities  shows  that  we  may  expect  an  equally  careful  handling  of 
the  political  problems  and  intrigues  that  surround  the  subject  in  the 
first  phases,  which  alone  he  has  at  present  treated.  He  has,  of  course, 
benefited  by  the  researches  of  M.  Vandal  in  his  work,  L'Avenement  de 
Bonaparte,  which  cleared  away  some  of  the  difficulties  surrounding  the 
events  of  Brumaire.  He  has  also  been  able  to  draw  on  some  of  the 
details  of  Moreau's  early  life  at  Rennes,  and  thus  presents  a  fairly  complete 
picture  of  the  man  who  for  a  time  was  almost  the  rival  of  Bonaparte. 
The  plan  of  the  work,  however,  frees  M.  Picard  from  the  need  of  dwelling 
on  the  early  campaigns  of  Moreau ;  and  he  touches  but  lightly  on  the 
misunderstandings  of  the  early  part  of  1797,  which  led  for  a  time  to  con- 
siderable tension  between  the  two  generals.  What  Bonaparte  chose  to 
consider  the  inexcusable  slowness  of  Moreau  was  really  due  to  causes 
over  which  he  had  no  control  and  to  the  prudence  which  patriotism 
enjoined  on  him  in  a  very  difficult  situation,  while  Fortune  bestowed 
all  her  favours  on  Bonaparte  and  the  '  army  of  Italy.' 

M.  Picard  has  not  been  able  to  throw  a  clear  light  on  the  motives 
which  led  Moreau  to  take  the  ambiguous  course  that  he  adopted  at  the 
coup  d'etat  of  Brumaire.  This  is  disappointing,  for  it  would  have  made 
good  a  gap  that  certainly  exists  in  the  evidence  respecting  that  strange 
event.  M.  Picard  explains  Moreau's  conduct  in  acting  as  gaoler  to  the 
refractory  Directors,  Gohier  and  Moulin,  as  resulting  from  his  lack  of 
foresight  and  strength  of  character.  This  is  a  very  mild  censure,  seeing 
that  Moreau  had  been  previously  warned  by  Bernadotte  of  the  danger 
that  the  cause  of  freedom  would  incur  if  Bonaparte  gained  the  ascendency. 
However  unpopular  the  methods  of  the  Directory  were,  to  let  it,  and  still 
more  the  chambers,  be  overturned  by  a  man  whose  ambition  had  already 
been  discerned  was  a  piece  of  unpardonable  folly.  If  Moreau  thought 
that  the  republic  was  going  to  be  strengthened  by  a  change  like  that  of 
Thermidor  his  credulity  was  indeed  strange.  According  to  the  memoirs  of 
Barras  (no  very  good  authority)  it  was  the  refusal  of  Moreau  to  interfere 
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with  Bonaparte's  proceedings  on  the  first  day  of  the  coup  d'etat  that  kept 
Bemadotte  quiet,  and  with  him  the  true  republicans,  both  among  the 
army  and  civilians.  M.  Picard  is  unable  to  pronounce  decisively  on  this 
interesting  topic.  The  evidence  is  as  vague  and  scanty  as  might  be 
expected  from  men  who  afterwards  felt  themselves  to  have  been 
ignominiously  duped.  The  author  brings  forward  interesting  details 
which  prove  that  the  army  was  by  no  means  wholly  satisfied  with  the 
change,  and  that  in  one  case  at  least  a  rising  was  to  be  feared  until  the 
soldiers  heard  that  Bonaparte  had  assumed  only  the  republican  title  of 
First  Consul.  According  to  the  unedited  memoirs  of  Decaen  Moreau 
assured  him  that  he  acquiesced  in  Bonaparte's  supremacy  only  because 
there  was  no  other  man  who  could  save  France  from  a  difficult  situation. 
M.  Picard  doubts  whether  this  was  the  real  belief  of  Moreau,  and  suggests 
that  he  may  have  given  this  reason  in  order  to  justify  the  share  which 
he  had  taken  in  the  coup  d'etat. 

The  skill  with  which  Bonaparte  disposed  of  Moreau  amidst  the  com- 
plex military  events  of  the  winter  of  1800-1  must  arouse  admiration. 
He  assigned  to  him  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Ehine,  which  was 
then  in  a  deplorable  state.  The  soldiers  were  without  protection  from  the 
cold  and  their  pay  was  six  months  in  arrear.  The  artillery  needed  8,000 
more  horses.  It  seems  probable  that  but  for  the  defection  of  Russia  the 
allies  would  have  been  able  easily  to  make  good  the  defeats  of  the  last  cam- 
paign, and  perhaps  even  invade  France.  At  least  Moreau  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  keeping  his  army  together  during  the  cold  weather,  and 
knew  not  how  he  should  meet  any  attack  that  might  come.  The  deser- 
tion of  the  conscripts  was  effrayant.  In  April  1800,  when  the  army  of 
the  Danube  was  merged  into  it,  the  army  counted  only  119,237  men,  with 
116  cannon,  a  force  considerably  less  than  that  of  the  Austrians  opposed 
to  it.  That  Moreau  should  finally  have  rendered  such  brilliant  services 
with  this  army  bespeaks  power  of  organisation  as  well  as  military  genius 
of  a  high  order  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  follow  the  author  into  the  details 
of  the  campaign  which  led  up  to  Hohenlinden.  The  account  of  this  great 
victory  might  have  been  extended  with  advantage.  The  details  of  the 
masterly  move  of  Richepanse  on  the  Austrian  rear,  and  of  the  subsequent 
charge  of  Ney  and  Grouchy  on  their  chief  masses  when  in  disorder, 
need  to  be  given  more  fully,  if  only  in  order  to  appreciate  the  worth  of 
the  criticisms  passed  by  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena  on  the  battle  as  a  whole 
and  of  the  careful  and  unbiassed  summing  up  here  presented  by  M.  Picard. 
The  volume  closes  with  a  consideration  of  the  events  which  brought 
Moreau  into  sharp  opposition  to  the  First  Consul.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  author  will  complete  his  study  by  a  survey  of  the  events  leading  to 
the  departure  of  Moreau  from  France  in  1804.         J.  Holland  Rose. 

La  Formation  du  Badicalisme  PhUosophique.    III.   'Le   Radicalisme 
Philosophique.'     Par  Elie  Hal^vy.     (Paris :  Alcan.     1904.) 

The  third  volume  of  M.  Halevy's  exhaustive  study  of  the  English 
utilitarians  brings  to  its  conclusion  a  work  which  seems  likely  to 
establish  itself  as  the  classical  exposition  of  a  type  of  theory'that  has 
hitherto  challenged  opposition  rather  than  profound  or  sympathetic 
criticism.     It  is  not  without  significance  that  three  such  studies  as  Sir 
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Leslie  Stephen's  English  Utilitarians,  M.  Halevy's  La  Formition  du 
Eadicalismc  Philosopliiqiie,  and  Professor  Dieey's  fascinating  sketch  of 
the  rise,  ascendency,  and  decline  of  Benthamite  liberalism,  to  say  nothing 
of  Mr.  Atkinson's  Life  of  Bcntliam,  should  have  appeared  within  a  few 
years  of  one  another.  Taken  together  they  read  like  the  obituary 
notice  of  a  system  that  has  passed  away.  The  passing  of  Benthamism 
is  indeed  an  event  which  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  obtain  notice 
from  historians  of  political  ideas.  Professor  Dicey,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, is  a  more  genuine  mourner  than  M.  Halevy,  whose  conclusion  is 
not  wanting  in  severity  or  finality :  Le  radicalisme  philosophique  aepuise 
son  activite  dans  I'histoire  de  la  pens&e  et  de  la  legislation  anglaises 
(p.  387).  As  befits  a  French  philosopher  M.  Halevy  is  afflicted  by  the 
logical  inconsequence  that  he  is  never  weary  of  emphasising  in 
Bentham's  thought.  The  political  philosophy  of  the  utilitarian  school 
continually  oscillated  between  the  principle  of  the  '  artificial  identity  of 
interests '  (and  consequently  of  Videe  gotivernementale  ou  adminis- 
trative) and  that  of  the  '  natural '  or  spontaneous  identity  of  interests 
(and  consequently  of  I' idee  du  libre  echange) — a  contradiction  that  the 
system  showed  itself  unable  to  surmounjb  or  to  survive.  Utilitarianism 
is  accordingly  justified  not  ao  much  by  its  faith  as  by  its  works  ;  and 
such  may  be  the  final  as  well  as  the  most  fitting  verdict  on  a  philosophical 
creed  which  was  nothing  if  not  practical.  Still  the  genesis  and  develop- 
ment of  such  a  creed  is  worth  following  in  detail,  and  its  postulates 
demand  a  rigorous  analysis.  M.  Halevy's  close  and  luminous  criticism 
has  succeeded  in  extracting  from  the  miscellany  of  utilitarian  aims  a 
systematic,  if  not  always  coherent,  body  of  first  principles  assiduously 
pursued  into  its  most  uncompromising  applications  in  ethics  and  politics, 
in  law  and  economics.  It  is,  however,  an  illustration  of  the  chapter  of 
accidents  in  history — even  in  the  history  of  philosophical  systems — that 
the  founder  of  the  most  influential  of  modern  philosophical  systems 
should  have  been  so  uncritically  acquiescent  in  unverified  hypotheses 
and  so  cheerfully  careless  as  to  the  validity  or  consistency  of  his  first 
principles.  The  truth  is  that  Bentham  was  too  much  in  a  hurry  to 
become  a  reformer  to  allow  himself  time  to  be  a  philosopher,  and  too 
anxious  about  consequences  to  be  much  concerned  about  principles. 
Bentham  est  trop  impatient  d'atteindre,  d  travers  la  theorie,  Vayplication 
pratique  (p.  276).  Moreover  though  he  had  a  passion  for  classification 
he  had  httle  power  of  analysis.  What  Bentham  had  neglected  his  most 
influential  disciple  attempted  to  supply — a  foundation  for  the  system. 
James  Mill  analysed  resolutely  where  Bentham  classified  hastily.  It  was 
James  Mill  who  brought  order  out  of  chaos  and  reduced  Benthamism 
to  •  the  precision  and  simplicity  of  a  '  system  : '  his  son  had  to  choose 
between  the  system  and  concessions  which  destroyed  it. 

In  the  first  two  volumes  M.  Halevy  had  worked  out  the  spiritual 
affiliation  and  affinities  of  Bentham  ; '  in  the  present  volume  he  attempts 
to  review  Benthamism  as  a  systematic  philosophy  of  human  life  and 
society.  The  first  chapter  deals  with  the  economic  philosophy  of  the 
utilitarians  as  founded  by  Ricardo,  systematised  by  James  Mill,  and 
popularised  by  MacCulloch.     He  emphasises  the  double  character  of  the 

'  See  ante,  vol.  xvii.  p.  385. 
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Eicardian  economics  and  makes  a  sharp  distinction  between  its  *  static  ' 
aspect,  as  a  theory  of  value,  and  its  '  dynamic  '  aspect,  as  a  theory  of 
rent  and  profits.  Under  the  former  aspect  it  is  a  doctrine  of  optimism  ; 
nnder  the  latter  it  constitutes  a  relative  pessimism.  Kicardo  saw,  in  fact, 
that  the  problem  of  distribution  was  other  and  more  important  than 
that  of  exchange.  Exchange  produces  wealth,  but  the  distribution  of  it 
is  another  matter.  Between  the  principle  of  the  '  natural  identity  of  in- 
terests,' which  underlies  Eicardo's  theory  of  economic  equilibrium,  and  the 
principle  of  the  natural  divergence  of  interests,  which  underlies  his  theory 
of  the  progressive  distribution  of  wealth,  no  logical  conciliation  seems 
possible.  Eicardo  contented  himself  with  a  practical  conciliation  ;  he  was 
driven  both  by  his  theory  of  exchange  and  by  his  theory  of  rent  upon 
a  policy  of  commercial  liberty.  This  was,  however,  a  practical  rather 
than  a  logical  conclusion ;  if  he  was  opposed  to  state  intervention  it 
was  not  so  much  from  an  excessive  trust  in  '  nature  '  as  from  an  exces- 
sive distrust  of  the  remedy.  If  he  did  not  believe  greatly  in  the 
operations  of  nature  he  believed  in  the  operations  of  government  less : 
he  was  thus  more  of  a  fatalist  than  an  optimist.  His  economic  optimism 
was  an  accident  of  his  position :  he  was  too  much  the  representative  of 
his  age  and  his  class  to  entertain  any  other  method  of  progress  than  that 
of  unrestricted  freedom  in  commerce  and  industry.  Disciples  of  their  age, 
the  Eicardian s,  as  distinguished  from  Eicardo,  became  optimists  in  spite 
of  themselves,  and  almost  forgot  the  skeleton  in  the  cupboard ;  but 
Eicardo's  theory  of  rent,  taken  in  connexion  with  Malthus's  theory  of 
population,  constituted  anything  but  a  theory  of  'economic  harmony,' 
as  time  indeed  was  to  show. 

The  second  chapter  deals  with  the  application  of  Benthamism  to 
judicial  and  to  constitutional  organisation ;  and  a  further  chapter  is 
devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  utilitarian  psychology  and  ethics. 
Both  chapters  are  fortified  by  documentary  research,  and  are  valuable 
contributions  to  the  history  of  political  and  moral  ideas.  It  is  to  be 
noticed  that  M.  Halevy  does  not  pursue  the  development  of  utilitarian 
doctrine  beyond  the  death  of  Bentham  in  1832  :  it  seems  a  pity,  however, 
that  he  did  not  follow  up  the  controversy  arising  out  of  James  Mill's 
essay  on  government.  In  the  concluding  chapter  an  attempt  is  made  to 
sum  up  the  elements  of  permanent  value  in  Benthamism,  and  to  trace  its 
influence  upon  English  thought  and  practice.  M.  Halevy  returns  to 
what  may  be  regarded  as  the  constant  refrain  of  his  study.  The  doctrine 
of  Bentham 

fait  appel  inceBsamment  a  deux  principes  distincts,  qui  se  font  en  quelque 
sort  concurrence  a  I'interieur  du  systeme :  I'un  en  vertu  duquel  11  faut  que  la 
science  du  legislateur  intervienne  pour  identifier  des  interets  naturellenient 
divergents ;  I'autre  en  vertu  duquel  I'ordre  social  se  realise,  spontanement,  par 
J'harmonie  des  egoisujes  (p.  375). 

M.  Halevy  raises  the  question  how  far  the  utilitarians  were  authorised 
by  the  logic  of  their  system  in  appealing  to  either  the  one  or  the  other 
principle  ;  and  he  reproaches  them  not  with  being  rationalists  and  indi- 
vidualists, but  with  not  drawing  from  their  rationalism  and  individualism 
all  the  consequences  that  they  involve.  But  whatever  may  be  the  inner 
logic  of  the  utilitarian  doctrine  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  influence,  for 
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good  or  for  evil,  on  the  thought  and  practice  of  the  time.  M.  Halevy 
devotes  only  a  few  pages  to  this  subject,  and  he  evidently  finds  it  diflBcult 
to  distinguish  between  the  mfluence  of  the  concentrated  and  systematic 
utilitarianism  of  the  philosophers  and  the  more  diffused  and  common- 
sense  utilitarianism  of  the  age. 

The  English  student  will  compfl-re  this  sketch  with  the  fuller  and 
surer  account  contained  in  Professor  Dicey's  Lato  and  Public  Opinion 
in  England.  M.  Halevy  finds  that  twenty  years  after  the  death  of 
Bentham  a  new  and  simplified  form  of  utilitarianism  has  taken  the  field : 
the  principle  of  the  artificial  identification  of  interests  by  law  or  adminis- 
tration has  been  displaced ;  the  '  philosophy  of  Manchester '  has  succeeded 
the  '  philosophy  of  Westminster '  and  reigns  in  its  stead.  Herbert 
Spencer  founds  his  philosophy  of  *  natural  right '  on  the  refutation  of 
Benthamism,  while  John  Stuart  Mill,  epris  de  circonspection  and  pre- 
occupied with  avoiding  the  accusations  of  exclusiveness  and  of  fanaticism, 
opposes  la  d&mocratie  atUoritaire  with  the  objections  of  liberalism  and 
the  philosophy  of  competition  with  the  objections  of  socialism.  La 
contradiction  qui  existe  entre  les  deux  principes  sur  lesquels  se  fonde 
Vutilitarisme  apparait  maintenant  d  tons  les  yeux ;  and  we  may  add  that 
the  passing  of  Benthamism  is  signalised  at  least  as  completely  in  Professor 
Dicey's  significant  note  on  •  Proposed  CoUectivist  Legislation  in  1905,' 
M.  Halevy  and  Professor  Dicey  in  fact  seem  to  reach  the  same  conclusion, 
but  by  a  different  route,  and  (we  may  gather)  with  different  emotions. 
The  English  historian  of  Benthamism  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  failing 
to  rise  to  the  detachment  of  M.  Halevy's  point  of  view.  The  English 
student  of  political  ideas  is  doubly  fortmiate  in  his  opportunity.  The 
two  books  are  written  from  a  different  point  of  view  and  from  a  different 
centre  of  interest.  They  are  as  unlike  as  possible  in  plan  and  in 
method,  but  they  supplement  one  another  in  a  remarkable  way.  By 
comparison  M.  Halevy's  treatment  may  seem  somewhat  abstract  and  his 
ground  somewhat  limited.  Professor  Dicey  is  nothing  if  not  concrete,  and 
he  takes  up  the  tale  of  the  decline  of  Benthamism  at  the  point  where 
M.  Halevy's  leaves  it.  But  the  student  of  ideas  cannot  be  sufificiently 
grateful  to  M.  Halevy  for  the  penetrating  research  and  the  admirable 
lucidity  with  which  he  has  analysed  and  dissected  the  essential  ideas  of 
the  utilitarian  doctrine  itself. 

The  notes  form  an  invaluable  guide  to  original  sources  and  documents. 
There  is  also  a  bibliography  both  of  the  writings  of  Bentham,  Eicardo> 
and  James  Mill,  necessary  to  the  study  of  the  subjects  treated  in  the 
present  volume,  and  of  the  literature  essential  to  the  study  of  the  utilitarian 
movement  as  a  whole.    The  index  is  confined  to  proper  names. 

Sidney  Ball. 

A  History  of  Modern  England.    By  Hebbeet  Paul.    Vols.  III.  and  IV. 
(London:  Macmillan.    1905.) 

These  two  volumes  stretch  from  the  death  of  Palmerston  to  what  Mr. 
Gladstone  called  *a  considerable  event ' — namely,  the  defeat  of  his  ministry 
in  1885.  Those  who  have  read  the  first  two  volumes  will  know  fairly 
well  what  to  expect.  Mr.  Paul  is  not  the  man  to  let  events  pass  under 
his  pen  uncriticised.     The  line  between  history  and  politics  is,  of  course, 
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harder  to  draw  the  nearer  we  get  to  our  own  time ;  and  as  the  book 
proceeds  it  is  harder  still  to  tell  Mr.  Paul  the  historian  from  Mr.  Paul 
the  politician.  Yet,  though  this  task  is  well-nigh  impossible,  and  perhaps 
valueless  if  accomplished,  one  is  tempted  to  wish  that  Mr.  Paul  would 
draw  a  sharper  line  between  shrewdness  and  shrewishness.  Shrewd  the 
judgments  often  are ;  witness  this  :  '  When  a  large  class  of  sober,  decent 
citizens  believe  they  have  a  grievance  na  wise  statesman  will  wantonly 
give  them  another.'  Yet  samples  of  the  other  quality  are  more  common 
still.  The  queen's  *  unseasonable  '  absence,  the  comment  on  President 
Johnson's  motive  (iii.  22),  the  bitter  note  on  Sir  Richard  Malins,  and  on 
Brand's  actions  in  Jamaica  (iii.  71),  and  on  Napoleon  HI,  'once  a  man,  or  at 
least  a  nephew,'  the  statement  that  the  Egyptian  bondholders  deserved 
neither  help  nor  sympathy,  the  scholarly  criticism  in  the  note  in  vol.  iv. 
p.  122,  and  many  others,  are  some  of  them  cheap,  some  of  them  in  doubtful 
taste,  and  all  of  them  curiously  partisan.  When  Mr.  Paul  disapproves  of 
Gladstone,  as  he  does  sometimes,  Mr.  Gladstone  '  was  misled,'  or  was 
misleading  himself,  or  anyhow  gets  off  lightly.  But  woe  to  the  conser- 
vative or  high  churchman  who  errs.  It  were  tiresome  to  give  chapter 
and  verse  for  these  criticisms,  though  it  would  not  be  difficult.  The 
effect  on  the  mind  is  produced  by  the  continual  bias  of  the  writer's 
judgment,  together  with  the  bitter  and  ungracious  way  in  which  the 
judgment  is  expressed.  We  regret  that  so  good  a  book  should  be  marred 
by  such  tiresome  defects,  for  Mr.  Paul  is  interesting  and  painstaking 
and  clear.  No  one  would  quarrel  with  the  expression  of  an  honest 
opinion,  nor  with  the  putting  of  it  forcibly.  But  if  we  are  to  give  Mr. 
Paul  credit  for  honest  views  we  would  wish  him  sometimes  to  do  the 
same  with  the  statesmen  of  whom  he  writes.  Surely  no  other  modern 
history  of  England  takes  such  an  amazingly  low  view  of  motives  and 
honesty  as  Mr.  Paul's  does. 

To  go  through  the  book  in  detail  would  involve  a  series  of  political 
discussions  inadmissible  in  this  review.  Almost  all  the  questions  of  to-day 
are  touched  on  in  these  volumes,  and  one  finds  Mr.  Paul  representing  the 
radical  views  as  they  appear  now.  He  has  that  curious  attitude  towards 
law  which  is  characteristic  of  a  democracy.  It  is  not  exactly  contempt, 
nor  dislike.  It  is  rather  an  impatience  with  it.  He  resents  the  fact  that 
trades  union  methods  of  '  persuasion  '  should  have  been  found  illegal ; 
he  observes  about  Ireland  that  '  morbid  sympathy  with  criminals  arose 
from  hatred  of  injustice,  not  from  love  of  crime  ;  and  that  if  the  law  in 
Ireland,  like  the  law  in  England,  had  been  in  accordance  with  public 
opinion  there  would  be  no  agrarian  murders,  no  boycotting,  no  failures  to 
get  convictions  on  proper  evidence.'  Public  opinion  in  Ireland  was,  then, 
to  be  the  test  of  what  should  be  considered  criminal  in  Ireland  from  1880  to 
1885.  He  chuckles  over  the  failure  of  the  attempts  of  the  law  to  deal 
with  refractory  clergy.  The  Fenians  are  rebels  only  *  if  rebels  they  may 
be  called.'  Perhaps  it  is  the  same  attitude  of  mind  that  leads  Mr.  Paul 
to  imply  over  and  over  again  that  Disraeli's  government  might  have  and 
ought  to  have  '  acquired '  Egypt.  Political  honesty  is  not  to  be  considered  : 
Bismarck  had '  privately  suggested  it ; '  that  was  absolution  enough.  Both 
these  volumes  are  interesting,  but  in  what  Mr.  Paul  calls  the  *  storm  in  the 
west'   the  interest  deepens  into  tragedy.    Mr.  Paul  is  not  always  an 
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apologist  for  Parnellism,  nor  for  agrarian  crime ;  but  he  writes  of  them 
with  some  sympathy.  Yet  in  spite  of  this,  or  perhaps  because  one  knows 
that  the  writer  is  willing  to  see  light  wherever  he  can,  his  narrative  of  the 
great  plot  stands  out  blacker  and  blacker.  It  is  a  great  drama  marching 
to  catastrophe. 

Mr.  Paul  will  not  defend  the  accuracy  of  his  statement  that  Mr.  J.  R. 
Green  had  given  up  his  orders  in  1874,  or  that  Mr.  R.  W.  Dale  was  a 
Wesleyan ;  nor  will  he  persuade  many  sane  persons  that  he  is  really 
talking  sense  when  he  says  '  the  removal  of  the  last  duty  on  foreign  corn 
prevented  actual  famine.'  At  least  the  statistics  of  the  price  of  corn  at 
the  time  hardly  bear  out  this  highly  coloured  statement. 

G.  TowNSEND  Warner. 

Le  Coup  de  Grace  :  Epilogiie  de  la  Guerre  Franco-Allemande. 
Par  le  General  de  Piepape.     (Paris  :  Plon.     1906.) 

The  Franco-Prussian  war  has  received,  ever  since  it  took  place,  a  very 
large  amount  of  attention,  both  from  students  of  the  art  of  war  in  its 
technical  aspects  and  also  from  all  who  wish  to  understand  the  forces  that 
dominate  the  world.  Not  only  did  it  come  rather  as  a  surprise  to  the 
majority  of  lookers-on,  but  it  was  the  first  war  waged  under  the  new  con- 
ditions, with  railways  to  carry  the  troops  instead  of  their  own  feet,  with 
both  sides  using  weapons  of  precision  capable  also  of  rapid  fire,  above  all 
with  the  telegraph  to  give  information  and  transmit  orders  instantane- 
ously. And  the  new  machinery  was  wielded  by  the  most  closely  calcu- 
lating of  strategists,  who  left  nothing  to  chance  and  did  not  count  the 
cost  of  victory,  against  an  enemy  who  failed  to  make  the  best  use  of  his 
resources.  It  is  possible  that  purely  professional  study  of  1870  may  be 
overdone.  Many  improvements  have  since  taken  place  in  armaments, 
and  these  compel  a  very  thorough  reconsideration  of  its  tactical  methods. 
But  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  statesman,  who  cannot  ignore  the  possi- 
bilities of  war  if  he  does  his  duty  by  his  country,  study  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  campaign  is  as  profitable  as  ever.  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
whether  the  war  as  a  whole  has  often  been  studied  as  it  deserves.  The 
dramatic  completeness  of  the  Sedan  catastrophe  has  gone  far  to  mono- 
polise attention.  All  the  world  remembers  that,  and  very  little  else  except 
that  the  Germans  surrounded  Paris-  and  ultimately  compelled  it  to 
surrender.  Yet  it  is  no  paradox  to  aflSrm  that  other  and  less  sensational 
aspects  of  the  great  struggle  may  teach  more  to  a  statesman  who  would 
not  see  patriotism  and  courage  unavailing  to  save  his  country  for  the 
lack  cf  organisation  and  grasp  of  facts.  And  one  of  these  is  the  final 
episode,  which  General  de  Piepape  has  just  narrated  under  the  title  of  Le 
Coup  de  Grace. 

Frenchmen  have  learned  to  think  and  write  dispassionately  of  the 
great  disaster  of  1870  far  more  quickly  than  they  learned  the  same  lesson 
in  relation  to  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon.  French  historical  inquiry 
nowadays  derives  its  spirit  from  the  Ecole  des  Chartes,  instead  of  from 
the  example  of  a  brilliant  partisan  litterateur  like  Thiers.  It  recognises 
that  the  essential  thing  is  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  and  it  is  as  thorough  in 
its  methods  as  any  contemporary.  From  this  point  of  view  General  de 
Piepape  is  a  model  writer.     Of  course  it  would  be  impossible,  without 
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minute  and  prolonged  study,  to  pass  judgment  on  the  correctness  of 
every  statement  that  he  makes  ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  he  spares  no  pains 
to  set  forth  the  truth,  however  bitter  to  natural  feelings.  In  its  literary 
aspect  his  book  cannot  be  held  up  to  admiration  :  while  he  narrates  each 
separate  operation  with  care  and  fulness  he  fails  to  give  his  readers  a 
grasp  of  the  whole.  If  it  were  one  section  of  a  voluminous  work  this 
defect  would  be  less  conspicuous.  As  the  book  is  an  independent  one 
readers  have  a  right  to  expect,  what  they  do  not  find,  a  comprehensive 
account  of  the  whole  military  situation  at  the  time  when  the  scheme  was 
devised  for  the  movement  which  forms  its  main  subject.  Without  such 
a  conspectus  no  one  who  has  not  every  detail  of  the  war  at  his  fingers' 
ends  can  well  understand  what  a  priori  prospect  there  was  of  achieving 
anything  by  the  stroke  which  Bourbaki  attempted,  though  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  realising  from  the  book  why  it  failed  disastrously,  and  under 
such  conditions  was  bound  to  fail. 

Early  in  December  1870  a  severe  defeat  before  Orleans  left  the  army 
of  the  Loire,  which  was  composed  very  largely  of  the  new  levies  brought 
into  the  field  by  the  energy  of  Gambetta's  government,  divided  into  two 
parts,  both  formidable  in  numbers  but  in  little  else.  One,  commanded  by 
Chanzy,  held  its  ground  more  or  less  well  north  of  the  Loire  till  the  end 
of  the  war  ;  the  other,  which  had  to  retreat  to  Bourges,  was  placed  under 
Bourbaki.  It  was  obvious  that  the  state  of  things  was  growing  de- 
sperate :  unless  some  effective  blow  could  be  struck  at  the  Germans  Paris 
must  soon  fall.  It  was  apparently  M.  de  Freycinet,  and  at  any  rate  it 
was  the  civilians  rather  than  the  soldiers,  who  were  responsible  for  the 
idea  that  Bourbaki's  army  should  make  a  diversion  by  moving  through 
Dijon  on  Besan9on,  thence  raising  the  siege  of  Belfort  and  striking  north- 
wards at  the  German  communications.  Opinions  may  fairly  differ  as  to 
whether  this  scheme  was  in  the  abstract  wise,  whether  such  a  stroke  was 
aimed  at  a  sufficiently  vital  point  to  be  worth  the  cost  of  withdrawing  the 
force  that  was  to  make  it  from  directly  threatening  an  advance  towards 
Paris.  Bourbaki  disliked  the  proposal,  though  he  agreed  to  carry  it  out, 
but  rather,  it  would  seem,  because  he  thought  the  troops  ineffective  for 
the  purpose  than  on  general  strategic  grounds.  But  it  is  abundantly 
clear  that  such  a  venture  could  only  be  successful,  in  face  of  the  German 
armies  placed  as  they  then  were,. if  carried  out  with  speed  and  secrecy. 
A  movement  of  which  the  enemy  got  wind,  so  inefficiently  organised  that 
the  troops  were  conveyed  by  train  no  faster  than  they  could  have  gone 
on  foot,  and  suffered  cruelly  from  being  shut  up  whole  days  and  nights  in 
railway  carriages  in  the  depth  of  an  exceptionally  severe  winter,  was  fore- 
doomed to  failure.  Could  more  have  been  achieved  ?  It  is  arguable  that 
a  man  of  a  different  stamp  from  Bourbaki  might  have  extracted  a  little 
more  from  the  administrative  chaos.  It  is  probable  also  that  the  troops, 
well  as  on  the  whole  they  fought,  might  have  suffered  less  from  the 
hardships  and  fought  a  little  more  obstinately  if  they  had  all  been 
veterans.  But  General  de  Piepape's  exhaustive  treatment  of  France's 
last  desperate  effort  only  strengthens  the  opinion  which,  on  the  whole, 
prevailed  at  the  time,  that  it  was  too  late.  One  sympathises  with  those 
who  refused  to  believe  that  further  struggle  was  useless,  but  one  cannot 
deny  that  the  soldiers  were  right  who  realised  that  the  game  was  lost. 
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War  is  not  like  other  forms  of  human  enterprise.  A  peaceful  under- 
taking, such  as  a  manufacture,  succeeds  or  not  in  competition  with  its 
rivals  according  to  its  effectiveness,  to  the  capacity  of  its  managers,  to 
the  skill  and  industry  of  its  workmen,  to  the  quality  of  its  raw  material. 
If  part  of  its  organisation  proves  defective  it  can  be  improved :  the 
losses  of  this  year  may  be  retrieved  next.  In  war  it  is  not  so,  especially 
in  modem  war,  where  so  much  turns  on  material  resources.  Losses  in 
the  field  can  only  be  made  good  if  there  exists  a  large  reserve  of  men 
who  have  already  had  some  military  training.  Hospitals,  supply, 
transport,  especially  railway  transport,  cannot  be  extemporised,  and  the 
existing  materials  cannot  be  really  utilised  unless  expert  knowledge  as 
well  as  zeal  is  brought  into  play.  Above  all,  a  successful  enemy  does 
not  relax  his  grip :  every  step  in  a  victorious  invasion  under  a  competent 
commander  strengthens  his  hold  on  the  invaded  country,  diminishes  its 
resources,  and  renders  it  more  difficult  to  make  effective  use  of  what  is 
left. 

That  France  was  not  properly  organised  for  war  in  1870  is  notorious ; 

and  for  lack  of  organisation  all  the  zeal  and  energy  of  Gambetta  and 

his  colleagues  were  unavailing.     There  was  nothing  to  choose  between 

French  and  Germans  as  to  fighting  qualities :   the  keener  patriotism 

elicited  on  the  French  side  by  the  country  being  in  danger  was  probably 

counterbalanced  by  the  disaffection  of  some    to  the  empire  and  the 

reluctance  of  others  to  persevere  after  the  fall  of  the  empire  to  which  they 

were  attached.    All  really  turned  on  resources — not  the  natural  wealth  of 

either  country,  but  what  could  be  effectually  utilised  for  war.    In  this 

respect  Prussia  had  the  initial  advantage,  and  Moltke  took  very  good  care 

that  it  should  be  improved  with  every  step  forward.     Such  changes  as 

have  come  about  during  the  last  generation  have  increased  the  relative 

importance  of  previous  organisation,  both  of  men  and  of  material,  in  case 

of  war.     The   defeat   of    a  nation   which   had  not   taken    preparation 

seriously,  by  one  as  effectively  organised  as  was  Prussia  in  1870,  would 

be  now  even  more  inevitable  than  we  can  see  it  to  have  been  then.     It  is 

easy  to  talk  about  the  general  interest  in  the  blessings  of  peace  and  the 

reluctance  of  armed  nations  to  incur  the  fearful  cost  of  war.     But  this  at 

bottom  means  that  the  strong,  if  also  unscrupulous,  are  more  likely  than 

formerly    to   gain   their    ends   without    fighting;    and   that  is   hardly 

encouraging  to  a  nation  which,  whatever  the  value  of  its  unorganised 

material,  scarcely  pretends  to  be  organised  for  war. 

Hereford  B.  George. 
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In  his  interesting  brochure  entitled  Lo  Gientifico  en  la  Historia 
(Madrid :  Apalategui,  1906)  Sefior  Don  Julian  Ribera  discusses  the 
theory  of  history  and  the  eternal  question  whether  history  is  or  is  not  a 
science.  The  chapters  are  for  the  most  part  reprinted  from  the  Bevista 
de  Aragon,  for  which  they  were  written  with  the  aim  of  encouraging  the 
scientific  study  of  history  in  Spain  ;  for  though  history  is  not  formally  a 
science,  the  author  would  say,  yet  it  must  be  studied  according  to  scientific 
methods.  The  book  is  full  of  acute  criticisms  of  books,  such  as  M. 
Lacombe's  De  VHistoire  considdree  comme  Science,  M.  A.  D.  Xenopol's  Les 
Principes  Fondamentaux  de  VHistoire,  and,  in  short,  of  those  politicians, 
moralists,  psychologists,  economists,  and  sociologists  who  would  afiiliate 
the  theory  of  history  to  the  particular  subjects  in  which  they  are  interested ; 
and  the  author  strongly  insists  (illustrating  his  point  by  the  case  of  Don 
Prospero  Bofarull's  register  of  James  I's  grants  in  Valencia  in  the 
Coleccion  de  Documentos  Ineditos  del  Archivo  General  de  la  Corona  de 
Aragon)  on  the  importance  of  a  proper  critical  apparatus  for  historical 
students.  His  general  view  reminds  one  of  the  amusing  passage  on 
philosophy  and  generalisation  in  the  recently  published  Lectures  on  Early 
English  History  of  Dr.  Stubbs.  It  is  illustrated  by  a  brief  criticism  of  the 
historical  training  of  English,  French,  and  Spanish  scholars,  and,  coming 
from  the  author  of  the  valuable  study  of  the  origin  of  the  Justicia  of 
Aragon,  deserves  full  consideration  as  the  work  of  a  writer  who  is  among 
the  masters  of  historical  learning  in  his  own  country.  It  may  be  noted 
that  Sr.  Ribera  illustrates  his  own  principles  admirably  by  a  review  he 
contributes  to  the  first  number  of  the  excellent  Spanish  quarterly  publica- 
tion, the  Cultura  Espailola  (pp.  50-52).  W.  H.  H. 

Professor  Albrecht  Dieterich's  essays  on  Mutter  Erde :  ein  Versuch 
ilher  Volhsreligion,  and  Sommertag  (Leipzig:  Teubner,  1905),  are 
beyond  the  limits  of  this  review,  but  they  may  still  be  valuable  to 
political  historians,  if  only  as  reminding  them  of  obscure  and  mysterious 
forces  underlying  the  common  historical  field,  the  traditional  beliefs 
and  imaginations  that  survive  through  many  changes  of  faith  and 
custom.  The  popular  religion  of  Mother  Earth  is  traced  through  many 
and  various  records — the  Greek  poets,  the  ritual  of  Demeter  and  Mithra, 
the  usages  of  German  towns  and  villages.  In  the  same  way  the  children's, 
summer  song  in  Heidelberg  and  their  wand-bearing  procession  are 
brought  into  comparison  with  ancient  Athens  :  it  is  shown  how  the 
elpecrtwvr],  as  described  by  a  scholiast  in  Aristophanes,  is  found  unchanged 
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in  Germany  at  the  present  day.  The  essays  have  the  two  virtues,  full 
references  and  lively  style,  without  which  this  kind  of  learning  is  not 
profitable.  To  the  note  in  Mutter  Erde  on  the  death  of  St.  Francis 
might  be  added  one  from  the  biography  of  Gudmund,  bishop  of  Holar,  in 
Iceland  (t  1237).  '  He  said  that  every  man  ought  to  die  on  bare  earth,' 
and  when  he  was  near  his  end  he  had  himself  lifted  from  his  bed  and 
laid  on  a  plank  strewn  with  ashes. ^  W.  P.  K. 

In  her  Carthage  of  the  Phcenicians  (London :  Heinemann,  1905) 
Miss  Mabel  Moore  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  excavations  which 
have  been  carried  out,  chiefly  under  the  direction  of  P.  Delattre,  on  that 
site.  Numerous  monographs  have  been  published  by  the  White  Fathers 
of  Carthage,  and  the  present  little  compilation  will  be  appreciated  as 
much  for  its  conciseness  as  for  the  excellent  reproductions  of  some  of 
the  more  typical  and  noteworthy  objects  which  have  been  brought  to 
light.  The  three  burial  grounds  of  Douimes,  St.  Louis,  and  the  Bord  el- 
Jedid  have  been  prolific  in  results,  and  many  valuable  discoveries  have 
been  made  for  the  reconstruction  of  Phoenician  culture.  But  without  a 
careful  and  comparative  study  of  all  the  available  data  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  propose  any  theory  which  would  satisfy  the  conditions,  and  the 
steady  accumulation  of  archasological  evidence  from  the  Mediterranean 
sea-board  has  complicated  the  problem  of  Phoenician  civilisation  more 
seriously  than  is  grasped  in  this  book.  Fresh  factors  have  to  be  taken 
into  consideration,  and  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  suppose  that  the  elimi- 
nation of  all  traces  of  Egyptian  influences  leaves  a  residuum  which  is 
distinctively  Phoenician.  The  book  may  be  commended  for  its  simple 
and  straightforward  description  of  the  successful  labours  of  the  Fathers  of 
Carthage  on  a  spot  where  the  depredations  of  the  natives  are  fast  destroying 
the  ancient  remains  and  monuments.  But  we  cannot  follow  it  in  the 
suggestions  and  theories  which  it  contains — such  a  view,  for  example, 
as  that  which  would  ascribe  Egyptian  influence  to  a  residence  of  the 
Phoenicians  in  Egypt  after  they  had  been  driven  out  from  the  land  of 
Canaan  by  the  Israelites.  In  a  second  edition  more  care  should  be  taken 
with  the  proper  names,  some  of  which  have  been  taken  over  from 
French  sources  without  any  regard  to  the  diffierence  between  the  French 
and  the  EngHsh  transliteration  of  the  Semitic  consonants  (e.g.  chalom, 
chophet  for  shalom,  shophet).  K. 

Dr.  E.  G.  Hardy's  Studies  in  Boman  History  (London :  Swan  Son- 
nenschein,  1906)  fall  into  two  parts.  The  former  consists  of  ten  essays 
on  Christianity  and  the  Roman  government,  which  have  already  appeared 
as  a  separate  work.  They  received  a  full  and  favourable  notice  from 
the  pen  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  T.  Arnold  in  the  pages  of  this  Eeview  (vol.  x. 
p.  546  ff.),  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  anything  to  what  was  said  there. 
Dr.  Hardy  presents  his  case  with  the  utmost  candour  of  mind  and  clear- 
ness of  language,  and  there  is  no  point  of  importance  on  which  the 
present  writer  is  unable  to  accept  his  conclusions.  It  seems  certain  that 
the  Roman  government  did  not  look  upon  Christianity  as  a  factor  in 
politics  during  the  period  with  which  Dr.  Hardy  deals,  and  even  if  the 

'  Sturlunga  Saga,  i.  349. 
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evidence  for  definite  laws  against  the  Christians  were  much  stronger  than 
it  is  one  might  disallow  it  as  being  entirely  overbalanced  by  the  evidence 
on  the  other  side,  and  by  the  whole  nature  of  the  Christian  church  as  a 
religious  and  not  a  political  body  during  the  first  two  centuries.  The 
latter  part  of  Dr.  Hardy's  book  consists  of  six  essays,  also  here  published 
for  the  second  time.  The  first  deals  with  Mommsen's  theory  that 
Augustus  raised  the  number  of  the  legions  from  eighteen  to  twenty-six 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  Pannonian  rising  in  6  a.d.  Dr.  Hardy  argues 
that  the  number  before  the  rising  was  twenty-two,  and  that  the  increase 
was  therefore  an  increase  of  four  only.  The  second  essay  deals  with  the 
movements  of  the  legions  from  Augustus  to  Severus,  the  third  with  the 
provincial  concilia  from  Augustus  to  Diocletian  ;  they  are  models  respec- 
tively of  careful  research  and  of  critical  acumen.  The  fourth  essay  is  a 
reply  to  Professor  Pelham's  theory  that  Augustus  governed  the  empire 
from  27  to  23  b.c.  by  virtue  solely  of  the  imperium  consulare,  and  that 
the  usually  accepted  view  of  his  imperixim  proconsulare  is  a  figment. 
Here  Dr.  Hardy  seems  to  be  in  the  right.  Apart  from  the  evidence  of 
.the  ancient  authorities  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  Augustus  could 
possess,  as  he  undoubtedly  did,  the  sole  command  of  the  forces  of  the 
state  if  he  enjoyed  only  the  consular  imperium.  The  potential  equality 
of  a  colleague  could  not  possibly  have  been  permitted.  The  remaining 
essays  deal  with  Plutarch,  Tacitus,  and  Suetonius  as  authorities  for  the 
lives  of  Galba  and  Otho,  and  with  a  Bodleian  MS.  of  Pliny's  letters,  the 
position  of  which  in  the  textual  criticism  of  Pliny  is  here  discussed. 
Altogether  the  book  is  one  which  will  certainly  be  read  with  interest, 
and  deserves  to  be  studied  with  respect.  W.  A.  G. 

In  some  ways  the  most  important  contribution  in  the  third 
volume  of  Papers  of  the  British  School  at  Borne  (London  :  Macmillan, 
1906)  is  the  second  section  of  Dr.  Ashby's  work  on  the  '  Classical  Topo- 
graphy of  the  Roman  Campagna.'  Of  special  interest  is  the  account  of 
the  district  of  Tivoli,  so  rich  in  remains  of  the  country  houses  of  well-to- 
do  Romans.  From  the  two  papers  by  Mr.  Stuart  Jones  and  Mr.  Wace 
a  clear  and  consistent  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  '  Roman  art '  in  Imperial 
times  may  be  obtained ;  and  the  former,  in  particular,  displays  a  scholar- 
ship and  a  judgment  which  are  quite  admirable  in  dealing  with  some  of 
the  most  important  historical  sculptures  in  Rome,  such  as  the  much  dis- 
cussed panels  and  medallions  of  the  Arch  of  Constantine.  Mr.  G.  F.  Hill 
demonstrates  the  source,  in  classical  sculpture  of  some  drawings  belong- 
ing to  the  school  of  Pisanello,  and  Miss  McDowall  identifies  a  bust  in  the 
Capitoline  Museum  as  a  portrait  of  Pythagoras.  While  all  these  papers 
justify  their  existence  not  only  by  their  excellence  but  by  the  '  Roman ' 
nature  of  their  subjects,  we  cannot  avoid  expressing  a  hope  that)  the 
school  will  not  in  future  display  a  too  exclusive  interest  in  ancient 
plastic  art.  Italy  contains  a  great  many  more  important  and  more 
interesting  things  than  the  Graeco-Roman  sculptures  in  its  museums. 

G.  McN.  R. 

Herr  Max  Vancsa's  Geschichte  Nieder-  und  Oberosterreichs  bis  1283 
(Gotha :    Perthes,  1905)  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  well-known  series 
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of  Geschichte  der  europdischen  Staaten,  edited  formerly  by  Heeren,  Ukert, 
and  Giesebrecht,  and  now  by  Professor  Lamprecht.  It  is  included  in  the 
special  group  of  '  Deutsche  Landesgeschichten,'  arranged  by  Dr.  Armin 
Tille.  The  latest  great  work  on  Austrian  history  was  that  begun  by  Dr. 
Alfons  Huber  in  1885-96.  This  dealt  rather  with  the  political  history  of 
the  state  than  the  domestic  history  of  the  province,  and  in  the  last  twenty 
years  so  much  progress  had  been  made  with  Austrian  legal  and  municipal 
history  that  the  way  has  been  opened  for  a  detailed  study  of  social  life. 
The  present  work  is  an  extremely  interesting  and  well  written  history, 
abreast  of  the  latest  research,  and  admirably  supported  by  bibliographical 
references.  Beginning  with  prehistoric  conditions,  the  Hallstatt  discoveries, 
^re-Roman  and  Roman  civilisation,  German  colonisation  of  the  CaroUngian 
'Ostmark,'  and  the  second  German  colonisation  under  the  Ottos,  the 
bulk  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the  rule  of  the  Babenberg  dukes.  It 
concludes  with  the  disputed  succession,  the  fall  of  Austria  to  Ottocar  of 
Bohemia,  his  defeat  by  Rudolf  of  Habsburg,  and  the  return  of  Austria  to 
its  former  position  when  it  was  given  in  1283  to  Rudolf's  son,  Albert. 
Throughout  the  history  of  institutions  is  given  a  prominent  place. 
The  ecclesiastical  foundations,  municipal  life,  the  development  of  pro- 
vincial and  borough  law,  the  history  of  agriculture  so  far  as  it  can  be 
made  out  from  the  '  Urbarien,'  education,  and  art  are  not  crowded  out  by 
the  narrative  of  political  events.  References  are  supphed  for  all  import- 
ant statements,  and  the  claims  of  both  the  student  and  the  general 
reader  have  been  considered.  L. 

The  union  of  two  kinds  of  maps  which  are  usually  divorced  in  the 
Historical  and  Modern  Atlas  of  the  British  Empire  (London :  Methuen, 
s.a.),  arranged  for  students  in  a  cheap  and  handy  form  by  Messrs.  C. 
Grant  Robertson  and  J.  G.  Bartholomew,  is  an  excellent  idea.  Modem 
political  geography  gains  interest  when  it  is  associated  with  a  graphic 
record  of  the  historical  stages  through  which  it  has  been  reached,  while 
orographical  and  similar  maps  ought  always  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
student  of  historical  geography.  Mr.  Robertson's  conception  of  the 
continuity  of  the  British  empire  '  from  the  days  of  the  Roman  occupation 
to  the  reign  of  King  Edward  VII '  is  perhaps  a  little  strained,  but  we 
like  his  conclusion  if  we  cannot  entirely  accept  his  premisses.  The 
maps  and  numerous  insets  do  credit  to  the  well  known  cartographer  who 
is  responsible  for  them,  but  the  mention  of  the  Clarendon  Press  Histori- 
cal Atlas  in  the  '  Bibliography  of  the  British  Empire'  is  hardly  a  sufficient 
acknowledgment  of  the  extent  to  which  some  of  its  maps  have  been 
drawn  upon  in  the  historical  section.  In  addition  to  the  bibliography 
and  tabulated  statistics  of  the  empire  there  is  a  useful  gazetteer  of  the 
present  and  former  British  possessions.  The  historical  data  are  usually 
accurate,  but  the  statement  that  the  duchy  of  Normandy  was  united  with 
the  Enghsh  crown  in  1066,  and  held,  with  the  exception  of  1135-54, 
until  1204,  overlooks  the  tenure  of  the  duchy  by  Robert,  1087-1106. 

J.  T. 

The  Atlas  zur  Kirchengeschichte,  edited  by  Dr.  K.  Heussi  and 
H.  Mulert  (Tiibingen :  Mohr,  1905),  contains  a  large  number  of  ingeni- 
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ously  arranged  maps,  partly  of  entire  countries  or  regions,  but  more 
specially  of  particular  portions  of  countries  needing  detailed  treatment. 
The  scheme  of  colouring  is  usually  clear,  though  the  devices  employed 
for  distinguishing  the  prevalence  of  various  denominations  of  Christians 
in  modern  times  are  not  pleasing  to  the  eye.  The  map  illustrating  the 
growth  of  the  Cluniac  reform  before  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century 
is  a  good  example  of  careful  and  valuable  work.  The  English  maps, 
however,  cannot  be  trusted.  A  map  of  660  omits  Canterbury.  In  715 
we  are  shown  a  bishopric  at  Exeter  (here  called  by  the  curious  name 
'  Adescancastre,'  map  V.f.)  ;  and  a  map  professing  to  give  the  ecclesiastical 
divisions  from  about  1100  to  1543  ignores  St.  David's,  Llandaff,  Lichfield, 
and  Ely.  Outside  this  island,  however,  we  find  much  to  commend,  and 
in  particular  are  grateful  for  the  index,  a  feature  the  absence  of  which  from 
the  larger  and  highly  priced  historical  atlases  of  Spruner  and  Mr.  Poole 
is  much  to  be  regretted.  M.   - 

In  his  dissertation  on  The  Ecclesiastical  Edicts  of  the  Theodosian 
Code  (New  York :  Columbia  University  Press,  1905)  Dr.  William 
K.  Boyd  gives  proof  of  careful  study  of  the  ecclesiastical  legislation  of  the 
emperors,  but  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  produced  a  serious  contribution 
to  historical  learning.  His  commentary  and  criticism  are  for  the  most 
part  secondhand  and  sometimes  out  of  date,  as  when  he  follows  Schultze 
in  rejecting  the  story  of  the  murder  of  Fausta  on  the  authority  of  the  so- 
called  Oratio  in  Constantinum  iuniorem  (p.  17),  while  so  important  a 
work  as  Seeck's  Geschichte  des  Untergangs  der  antiken  Welt  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  bibliography  and  has  apparently  not  been  used.  On  the 
question  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Aries  also  (pp.  68-70),  which 
he  strangely  calls  *  the  rivalry  of  Aries  and  Kome,'  the  obscurity  of  which 
he  complains  would  have  been  considerably  lessened  if,  instead  of  depending 
upon  Loning,  he  had  consulted  M.  Babut's  monograph,  Le  Concile  de  Turin. 
After  a  summary  of  the  legislation  against  paganism  and  against  heresy 
the  author  discusses  the  legal  and  political  position  of  the  church,  the 
history  of  the  episcopal  courts,  and  the  influence  of  the  imperial  jurisdic- 
tion upon  medieval  jurisprudence.  The  best  part  of  the  book  is  that 
which  deals  with  these  last  two  subjects,  but  the  last  requires  a  disserta- 
tion to  itself  and  cannot  be  adequately  treated  in  an  appendix  to  a  work 
on  the  Theodosian  Code.  The  style  is  confused  and  awkward,  and  at 
least  as  regards  Latin  quotations  and  proper  names  the  author  seems  to 
have  been  unable  to  find  time  to  correct  his  proofs.  Of  the  personal 
names  in  the  note  on  p.  46,  for  instance,  about  half  are  wrong,  and  the 
forms  '  Marmoria '  (p.  46,  n.  1)  and  '  Marcella '  (p.  40)  suggest  the  exist- 
ence of  female  bishops.  But  '  Didake '  (twice  on  p.  88),  '  Annales 
Laurentientes '  (p.  119,  n.  1),  and  '  Catalonia'  for  'Cartagena'  (p.  114) 
can  hardly  be  laid  to  the  printer's  account.  After  p.  76, 1.  2,  a  line  haa 
dropped  out  of  the  text.  E.  W.  B.    , 

Mr.  Khuda  Bukhsh's  contributions  to  the  History  of  Islamic  Civilisa- 
tion (London :  Thacker,  1905)  consist  of  a  series  of  miscellaneous  essays 
on  Mohammedan  topics  and  a  praiseworthy  translation  of  one  of  Von 
Kremer's  most  noted  monographs.    The  latter  naturally  has  the  place 
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of  honour,  and  no  doubt  many  readers  will  be  glad  to  have  before  them 
the  well-known  Culturgeschichtliche  Streifziige  in  an  English  dress. 
Notwithstanding  the  years  that  have  elapsed  since  Von  Kremer's  study 
was  first  published  his  investigation  of  the  influences  which  afifected 
the  growth  of  Islam  and  his  study  of  the  caliphate  stand  in  peed  of 
no  rewriting,  but  require  only  slight  supplementing.  Mr.  Bukhsh 
has  made  a  few  changes  in  the  course  of  translation,  chiefly  in  the 
omission  of  some  footnotes  and  in  the  addition  of  references  to  more 
recent  authorities.  He  has  rightly  placed  his  own  criticisms  separate — 
partly  in  four  appendices  and  partly  in  an  introduction  where  he  criticises 
Von  Kremer's  estimate  of  the  influence  of  Christianity  upon  Islam.  His 
own  contributions  are  varied.  A  review  of  the  Essays  on  Islam  by  the 
Eev.  E.  Sell  is  trifling.  A  description  of  the  Arabs  before  Islam  is 
intended  to  show  that  the  merits  of  the  Prophet  can  only  be  correctly 
estimated  after  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  conditions  against 
which  he  had  to  contend.  In  an  '  historical  sketch  of  Muslim  learning  ' 
the  writer  sketches  briefly  the  claims  of  Arabic  literature  to  be  *  second 
to  none  in  vastness  and  importance,'  but  although  we  will  not  dispute 
the  *  vastness '  Mr.  Bukhsh  has  not  succeeded  in  convincing  us  of  its 
supreme  '  importance.'  An  attractive  essay  deals  with  the  '  Medieval 
Conception  of  Islam  : '  it  is  remarkable  how  great  is  the  ignorance  which 
has  prevailed  regarding  Muslim  beliefs  until  quite  recent  times.  The 
remaining  studies  are  more  technical,  and  comprise  the  early  history  of 
the  Seljuks,  the  relations  between  the  Omayyads  (reprinted  from  the 
Asiatic  Quarterly  Bevietu,  1901),  and  the  development  of  the  Wizarat 
and  governorship  under  the  caliphate.  These  essays  are  distinctly  meri- 
torious in  their  aim  to  introduce  to  a  wider  public  subjects  which  are 
familiar  enough  to  students  of  Goldziher,  Wellhausen,  and  other  Arabic 
scholars,  but  the  credit  which  is  due  to  Mr.  Bukhsh  for  his-  careful 
reading  unfortunately  cannot  be  extended  to  the  general  form  in  which 
his  publication  appears.  It  lacks  that  accuracy  in  minor  typographical 
details  which  gives  finish  to  a  book,  and  has  no  full  contents-list,  head- 
lines, or  index.  N. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Farrant  contributes  to  the  Law  Quarterly  Beview,  86  (April), 
an  article  on  Manx  land  tenure,  which  he  takes  to  be  of  Norwegian 
origin.  0. 

In  his  doctoral  dissertation  entitled  Studien  zur  Kriegsgeschichte  Eiig^ 
lands  im  12.  Jahrhundert  Dr.  J.  D.  Drummond,  a  pupil  of  Professor 
Delbriick,  of  Berlin,  deals  with  two  points — (1)  the  number  of  knight's  fees 
in  England,  (2)  the  employment  of  the  medieval  knight  as  a  foot  soldier. 
His  first  essay  is  little  more  than  a  resume  of  Mr.  Bound's  articles  on 
'  Knight  Service,'  but  he  supplements  the  calculation  of  the  servitia 
debita  there  given  by  adding  up  the  total  number  of  fees  returned  in  the 
cartae  of  1166,  which,  as  Mr.  Round  points  out,  revealed  a  considerable 
excess  of  fees  actually  enfeofl'ed  over  and  above  the  old  seiritia.  The 
total  at  which  Dr.  Drummond  arrives  is  a  httle  over  6,500,  but  his  addi- 
tions are  not  always  accurate,  and  his  treatment  of  the  episcopal  returns 
is  arbitrary.  .  Thus  only  60  fees  (the  amount  of  his  servitium  debituvi} 
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are  assigned  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  though  he  returned  84|, 
while  73  are  set  down  to  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  whose  *  service  due  ' 
was  also  60  fees.  The  barons'  names  are  transcribed  in  somewhat  un- 
scholarly  fashion.  'John  Earl  Augo,'  for  instance,  would  scarcely  be 
recognised  for  the  count  of  Eu.  No  estimate  is  attempted  of  the  fees  in 
counties  for  which  there  are  ho  cartas.  In  the  case  of  the  honour  of 
Lancaster  the  figure  might  have  been  supplied  from  the  scutage  rolls 
printed  in  the  Liber  Buheus:'  The  main  thesis  of  Dr.  Drummond's 
second  essay  is  to  disprove  by  a  careful  re-examination  of  Anglo-Norman 
battles  of  the  twelfth  century  Professor  Oman's  remark  that  the'  battle 
of  Lincoln  in  1141,  where  '  each  side  used  the  same  tactics  of  a  front  line 
of  horse  and  a  reserve  of  dismounted  knights,'  is  a  perfectly  normal  and 
typical  engagement  of  its  period.  Admitting  that  similar  tactics  were 
pursued  at  Bremule  and  at  Bourg  Theroulde,  and  that  at  Northallerton 
all  the  knights  fought  on  foot,  he  nevertheless  contends  that  in  each  case 
there  must  have  been  special  reasons  for  departing  from  the  normal  use 
of  feudal  cavalry.  The  most  common  reason  would  be  the  need  of 
stiffening  infantry  when  it  was  present.  Probably  Professor  Oman  would 
answer  that  this  was  so  frequent  that  the  consequent  dismounting  of 
horsemen  must  be  considered  one  of  the  typical  formations  of  the  age. 
Following  Sir  James  Ramsay  Dr.  Drummond  refuses  to  accept  Henry  of 
Huntingdon's  statement  that  at  Tinchebrai  the  main  armies  fought  on 
foot  and  the  day  was  decided  by  Henry's  reserve  of  mounted  Manceaux 
and  Bretons.  Orderic's  account,  though  much  fuller,  is  certainly  less 
clear  on  this  point,  but  Sir  James  Ramsay's  assertion  that  Henry's  de- 
scription is  a  mere  misrendering  of  Orderic's  narrative  seems  quite  un- 
justifiable, for  neither  Arnold  nor  Dr.  Liebermann  has  found  the  slightest 
evidence  that  the  archdeacon  of  Huntingdon  used  the  work  of  the  monk 
of  St.  Evroul.  Dr.  Drummond  in  fact,  after  accepting  Sir  James  Ramsay's 
view,  quotes  Henry  for  at  least  one  feature  of  the  battle  which  he  does 
not  find  in  Orderic.  He  accuses  Professor  Oman  of  misreading  the  latter 
chronicler  to  reconcile  his  account  with  Henry's,  but  Orderic's  words, 
Bex  autem  Anglos  et  Norma7inos  secwn  pedites  detinuit,  Cenomannos 
autcm  et  Britones  longe  in  campo  .  .  .  constiiuit,  are  surely  ill-chosen  if 
all  that  he  meant  was  that  King  Henry  commanded  the  infantry  reserve 
of  his  army,  the  three  acics  previously  mentioned  consisting,  if  this  inter- 
pretation be  correct,  of  mounted  knights.  J.  T. 

M.  Luchaire's  Innocent  III,  la  Croisade  des  AlMgeois  (Paris : 
Hachette,  1905),  is  in  a  sense  a  continuation  of  his  excellent  little  volume 
Innocent  III,  Borne  et  V Italic,  reviewed  in  our  last  volume,  xx.  358-9. 
It  presents  a  thorough  and  novel  study  of  certain  aspects  of  the  great 
pope's  policy,  together  with  a  brilliant  and  interesting  description  of 
the  state  of  society  and  religion  in  Languedoc  on  the  eve  of  the 
Albigensian  crusade.  The  delightful  ease  and  freshness  of  the  style 
and  the  absence  of  all  apparatus  of  erudition  make  it  a  book  which  the 
most  unlearned  reader  can  read  with  interest.  Yet  it  is  based  on  a 
very  solid  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  sources,  and  scholars  will 
study  with  profit  the  remarkable  apology  for  Innocent  Ill's  tortuous  and 
hesitating  action  with  reference  to  the  crusade.     M.  Luchaire  shows  how 
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the  pope  himself  preferred  to  persuade  heretics  rather  than  to  dragoon 
them  into  submission.  It  was  with  reluctance  that  he  embarked  on  the 
policy  of  the  crusade,  but  having  done  so  his  hands  were  forced  by  the 
imscrupulous  fanaticism  of  the  North  French  clergy  and  barons  who  con- 
trolled the  movement.  According  to  M.  Luchaire  Innocent  himself  was 
a  man  of  liberal  and  humane  views,  confident  in  the  reasonableness  of 
the  orthodox  cause,  and  anxious  to  keep  his  word  even  to  heretics.  At 
Eome,  however,  he  was  too  far  away  from  the  scene  of  action  to  control 
the  movement  which  he  had  initiated.  Hence  the  lack  of  faith  shown 
by  the  crusaders  to  the  unlucky  Eaymond  VI,  for  which  Innocent  was 
only  so  far  responsible  that  he  was  forced  to  accept  accomphshed  facts. 

T.  F.  T. 

There  is,  perhaps,  room  for  a  popular  life  of  St.  Francis,  which  should 
take  into  account  the  results  of  recent  investigations.  This  has  been 
suppHed  by  Dr.  Gustav  Schniirer  {Weltgeschichte  in  Karakterbildern ; 
Franz  von  Assisi.  Miinchen  :  Kirchheim,  1905).  The  author,  though 
writing  from  the  catholic  point  of  view,  accepts  in  the  main  the  results 
of  M.  Sabatier's  critical  researches,  e.g.  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Legenda 
Trium  Sociorum  and  the  value  of  the  Speculum  Perfectionis.  He  perhaps 
goes  too  far  in  assigning  exact  dates  to  a  number  of  incidents  recorded 
in  the  latter  work.  Thus  he  gives  a  very  striking  and  impressive  descrip- 
tion of  the  general  chapter  held  in  the  autumn  of  1220  by  quoting  cap.  68 
of  the  Spectdum  Perfectionis  as  the  speech  delivered  by  St.  Francis  on  this 
occasion.  In  this  he  is  probably  right.  The  illustrations,  for  which  the 
author  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  M.  Sabatier,  are  numerous  and 
well  chosen.  A.  G.  L.    . 

Herr  Arthur  Haselhof's  Die  Kaiserinnengrdber  in  Andria  (Eome: 
Loescher,  1905)  forms  the  first  of  a  series  of  historical  or  artistic  mono- 
graphs which  the  Prussian  Historical  Institute  at  Ecme  is  pubhshing 
in  connexion  with  its  researches  among  Italian  archives.  It  is  known 
that  the  empresses  Yolande  and  Isabel,  the  second  and  third  wives  of 
Frederick  II,  were  buried  at  the  Apulian  city  of  Andria.  Their  monur 
ments  were  destroyed  either  by  the  Angevins,  or  when  the  cathedral 
was  rebuilt.  But  were  the  local  antiquaries  correct  in  identifying  the 
fragments  of  carving  in  the  crypt  with  the  remains  of  these  monuments 
merely  because  they  could  distinguish  the  rose  of  England  and  the 
imperial  eagle  ?  Herr  Haselhof  decides  in  the  negative.  The  fragments 
represent  the  remains  of  a  ciborium  or  similar  structvure  erected  in  the 
time  of  Frederick  II ;  the  actual  site  of  the  tombs  cannot  be  indicated. 
A  bibliography  and  photographs  render  this  volume  additionally  useful 
to  the  student  of  the  architecture  of  Southern  Italy.  G.  B. 

Dr.  Friedrich  W.  D.  Brie's  Geschichte  und  Quellen  der  mittelenglischen 
Prosachronik  '  The  Brute  of  E)igland '  oder  *  The  Chronicles  of  England ' 
(Marburg :  Elwert,  1905)  contains  the  Vorstudien  to  the  edition  of  the 
English  Brute  Chronicle  which  he  is  preparing  for  the  Early  English 
Text  Society.  He  has  personally  examined  147  out  of  167  manuscripts 
of  the  Latin,  English,  and  Anglo-Norman  forms  of  this  most  popular  of 
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medieval  handbooks  of  English  history,  and  his  classification  of  ita 
various  redactions  throws  into  the  shade  the  more  tentative  essays  of  Sir 
Frederick  Madden  and  M.  Paul  Meyer.  He  goes  far  towards  settling  the 
sources  used  by  the  writers  of  this  compilation,  and  consequently  the 
historical  value  of  its  different  parts,  a  task  which  his  predecessors  could 
not  attempt,  because  their  acquaintance  with  the  manuscripts  was  so 
much  more  limited.  Dr.  Erie's  results  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows  : — 
The  Brute  Chronicle  started  as  an  Anglo-Norman  compilation  from 
Wace's  Boman  de  Brut  and  Gaimar's  L'Estorie  des  Engleis,  which 
came  down  to  the  death  of  Harold  in  1066.  A  continuation  to  1273  was 
partly  drawn  from  the  Annals  of  Waverley,  while  the  reign  of  Edward  I 
was  added  from  Langtoft.  From  1307  there  are  three  diflferent  continu- 
ations, two  of  which  extend  to  1333  and  the  third  to  1398.  The  shorter 
of  the  two  that  end  with  1833  is  apparently  derived  from  a  London 
chronicle  closely  related  to  that  edited  by  Aungier  for  the  Camden  Society  ; 
the  longer  one  is  based  upon  the  lost  chronicle  of  William  de  Packington, 
clerk  of  the  council  to  the  Black  Prince.  Down  to  1307  the  chronicle 
has  no  value  for  the  historian,  but  these  further  continuations  represent 
contemporary  accounts  of  a  period  part  of  which  is  lacking  in  good 
authorities.  The  continuation  to  1398  occurs  in  only  one  manuscript, 
and  with  this  exception  all  the  continuations  of  the  Brute  after  1333  were 
compiled  in  English  as  additions  to  a  translation  of  the  French  chronicle 
made  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  The  first  of  these  addi- 
tions, which  ends  with  Edward's  death,  is  derived  from  the  Latin  chronicle 
extant  in  a  later  manuscript  in  the  Cottonian  MS.  Cleopatra  A.  XVL 
and  from  the  continuation  of  Murimuth.  The  subsequent  continuations 
to  1419  and  thence  to  1461  seem  taken  from  a  London  chronicle  or 
chronicles  similar  to  but  not  identical  with  the  extant  city  chronicles 
covering  that  period.  Here  and  there,  therefore,  the  Brute  supplements 
them.  The  Lambeth  MS.  84,  moreover,  which  is  a  modified  version  of  the 
Brute  carried  down  to  1479  and  written  shortly  after,  contains  the  story 
of  Prince  Henry's  early  dissipation  and  his  subsequent  change  of  life. 
The  existence  of  many  manuscripts  with  a  continuation  from  1419  to  1461 
enables  Dr.  Brie  to  dispose  of  the  older  view  that  Caxton  in  printing  the 
Brute  in  1480  wrote  this  addition  himself.  The  author's  remarks  on 
the  relation  of  the  Brute  to  such  well-known  chronicles  as  the  Eulogium 
Historiarum,  the  chronicles  edited  by  Davies  and  Giles,  and  Warkworth's 
Chronicle  deserve  the  close  attention  of  students  of  this  period.  But  he 
does  the  Eulogium  unjustice  (p.  96)  in  making  it  responsible  for  an 
alleged  error  in  the  Brute  which  is  no  error  at  all,  for  the  statement  that 
Richard  II  met  Henry  of  Lancaster  at  Flint  (not  Conway)  is  perfectly 
correct.  J.  T. 

Professor  A.  Venturi's  great  work,  the  Storia  dell'  Arte  Italiana 
■  (Milan:  Hoepli,  1905),  has  now  reached  its  fourth  volume,  which  deals 
with  the  schools  of  sculpture,  all  ultimately  derived  from  Nicola  d'Apuha 
(or  Pisano,  as  he  is  generally  known),  which  filled  Italy  with  their 
grand  and  beautiful  productions  in  the  course  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
It  would  be  impossible  here  to  describe  with  any  detail  the  wealth  of 
interest,  artistic  and  historical,  contained  in  this  volume^  including  as  it 
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does  such  works  as  the  fountain  of  Perugia,  the  doors  of  the  Baptistery 
at  Florence,  the  royal  tombs  at  Naples,  and  the  monuments  of  the  rulers 
of  Milan  and  Verona.  With  his  usual  lucidity,  and  with  extraordinary 
freshness  and  originality.  Professor  Venturi  traces  the  development  of 
this  great  movement,  and  its  effects  in  all  parts  of  Italy.  And  while  his 
account  is  most  readable  it  contains  just  that  amount  of  critical  dis- 
cussion and  of  reference  to  authorities  and  documents  which  is  necessary 
to  make  it  scientific.  His  treatment  of  the  bronze  statue  of  St.  Peter  in 
the  Vatican  Basilica  (which  he  gives  to  Arnolfo  di  Cambio),  and  of 
the  exquisite  reliefs  with  the  story  of  St.  Catherine  in  Santa  Chiara 
at  Naples,  are  admirable  examples  of  his  method.  We  may  note  too, 
as  of  special  interest  and  originality,  the  account  of  Venetian  sculpture, 
and  of  the  importance  and  influence  of  the  brothers  Massegne,  the 
creators  of  the  great  reredos  in  S.  Francesco  at  Bologna.  A  word 
must  be  said  about  the  illustrations,  more  than  800  in  number,  which 
place  the  various  works  of  art  before  the  reader's  eye,  and  enable  him 
to  control  every  important  statement  in  the  text.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  illustration  carried  out  with  more  completeness  or  greater 
perfection  of  execution.  G.  McN.  R. 

Two  of  Signor  Marco  Vattasso's  contributions  to  the  Biblioteca  Vati- 
cana,  Studi  e  Testi — 1 0.  *  Per  la  Storia  del  Dramma  Sacro  in  Italia,'  and 
14.  '  Del  Petrarca  e  di  alcuni  suoi  amici '  (Roma  :  Tipografia  Vaticana. 
1908,  1904) — claim  notice  here.  The  first  paper  is  of  interest  to  literary 
historians :  a  passage  in  the  plays  acted  in  the  Coliseum  between  1490 
and  1539  supplements  what  is  already  known  to  English  readers  in 
Symonds's  Benaissance,  iv.  810 ;  the  religious  plays  in  Roman  dialect, 
here  first  edited,  help  to  clear  up  some  points  in  the  development  of 
Italian  popular  drama,  and  give  new  specimens  of  a  language  not  rich  in 
documents ;  one  of  the  plays,  '  S.  Lucia,'  is  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  second  work,  on  Petrarch  and  his  friends,  contains  some  hew 
material  of  great  interest.  A  letter  of  Boccaccio,  here  first  printed, 
serves  to  determine  what  has  been  disputed  among  historians,  the 
date  of  Boccaccio's  return  to  Naples — 1362,  not  1361.  But  the  con- 
tents of  the  letters  and  their  record  of  literary  conversations  are  the 
really  valuable  part  of  this  discovery.  The  friends  of  Petrarch  want  him 
to  give  them  (and  the  rest  of  the  world)  his  Africa.  Barbato  di  Sulmona 
writes  to  Boccaccio  of  a  visit  lately  paid  him  by  Niccolo  Acciaiuoli  and 
Napoleone  and  Nicola  Orsini.  In  his  garden  at  Sulmona  they  read  a 
letter  of  Petrarch's,  and  the  end  of  it  all  is  that  they  resolve  to  write  to 
Petrarch  and  ask  him  to  publish  his  heroic  poem  {ut  omittam  cetera, 
decrevenmt  dicti  doinini  pro  comvnmi  omnium  liarte  dicto  domino 
Laureato  de  publicanda  Africa  scribere) ;  and  the  letter  is  sent  to  Boc- 
caccio to  be  forwarded  to  the  laureate  poet.  Boccaccio  answers  with  less 
sympathy  than  one  might  expect  for  this  literary  ardour  in  persons  of 
quality  ;  he  tells  Barbato  that  he  loiows  how  shallow  and  unstable  are 
those  poetical  affections  of  men  of  the  world.  And  he  goes  on  to  speak 
of  his  own  anxiety  about  Petrarch,  who  was  then  planning  his  northern 
tour.  Boccaccio  was  not  in  good  spirits  ;  it  is  known  how  he  was  de- 
pressed about  this  time  by  a  religious  man's  warning,  and  how  Petrarch 
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had  to  restore  his  courage.  There  are  two  new  letters  of  Petrarch  here 
as  well.  In  a  second  and  a  third  section  are  given  notes  on  two  of 
Petrarch's  friends,  Gabrio  de'  Zamorei  and  Moggio  de'  Moggi,  of  Parma, 
with  twelve  of  Moggio's  Latin  poems.  W.  P.  K. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  see  that  Abbot  Gasquet's  works  on  The  Eve  of  the 
Beformation  and  Henry  VIII  and  the  English  Monasteries  have  been 
republished  in  a  cheap  edition  (London  :  Bell,  1905,  1906).  The  former 
of  these  brings  out  a  side  of  English  religious  life  which  has  been  too 
much  neglected,  and  the  latter  has  definitely  established  a  view  of  the 
suppression  of  the  monasteries  from  which  competent  scholars  are  not 
likely  to  dissent.  If  it  be  urged  that  the  abbot  writes  as  a  partisan  it 
may  be  fairly  answered  that  he  is  less  of  a  partisan  than  those  whose 
presentment  of  the  facts  he  challenges  ;  and  he  has  the  undoubted  advan- 
tage of  bringing  together  a  considerable  amount  of  unpublished  materials. 
He  does  not,  however,  seem  to  be  aware  that  the  narrative  and  examina- 
tion of  Bobert  Aske  were  printed  by  Miss  Bateson  in  this  Keview,  vol.  v. 
pp.  880  and  550.  P. 

A  little  volume  of  Depositions  taken  before  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen 
of  Norwich,  1549-1567,  and  Extracts  from  the  Court  Books  of  the  City  of 
Norwich,  1666-1688,  which  is  edited  for  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich 
Archaeological  Society  by  Mr.  Walter  Rye  (Norwich,  1905),  contains 
materials  of  great  value  for  the  social  history  of  the  period  dealt  with,  and 
throws  some  light  on  the  political  history.  Of  the  depositions  several 
relate  to  Kett's  rebellion,  one  or  two  to  Wyatt's,  and  many  to  the 
religious  changes  of  the  reigns  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth.  The  growing 
enmity  of  the  poor  for  the  rich,  the  plunder  of  the  church,  the  feeling 
against  inclosures,  and  many  other  features  in  the  politics  of  the  time  are 
amply  illustrated.  The  entries  selected  from  the  court  books  are  interest- 
ing as  exemplifying  the  working  of  the  poor  law,  the  care  taken  for  the 
public  health,  the  relations  of  apprentices  to  their  masters,  the  manage- 
ment of  the  grammar  school,  and  similar  topics.  The  number  of  shows 
of  every  kind  licensed  is  particularly  noticeable,  and  it  is  observable  that 
in  June  1670  leave  was  given  to  exhibit  '  a  pollichanella,'  and  in 
December  1680  to  show  a  motion  called  '  Puntionella.'  From  the 
number  of  times  this  license  was  repeated  in  subsequent  years  Punch  was 
evidently  very  popular.  Historians  of  the  drama  will  find  much  valuable 
material  here,  and  it  is  evident  that  these  court  books  deserve  calendar- 
ing. The  series  begins  in  1510  and  is  perfect  with  the  exception  of  the 
volumes  for  1645-1658  and  1758-1767.  They  are  a  mine  of  information 
on  social  history  and  have  been  very  little  utilised.  '  Blomefield  and  other 
writers,'  says  Mr.  Eye,  *  have  draw^n  largely  from  them,  but  their  bulk  is 
so  enormous  that  not  one  in  a  thousand  of  the  entries  has  found  its  way 
into  print.'  C.  H.  F. 

The  Malacca  of  to-day,  perhaps  as  little  visited  by  the  travelling 
Englishman  as  any  of  the  possessions  of  Great  Britain,  is  but  a  shadow 
of  that  busy  eastern  mart,  the  Malacca  of  Albuquerque,  and  still  greater 
is  the  change  from  its  condition  towards  the  end  of  the  Portuguese 
domination,  when  it  could  boast  of  five  churches  within  the  fortress  and 
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nine  without  its  walls.  Of  these,  apart  from  the  ruins  of  S.  Pedro, 
scarcely  a  trace  is  now  left.  The  Dutch,  during  their  century  and  a  half 
of  rule  from  1640  to  1795,  were  content  to  huild  one  church  only,  which 
remains  in  use  to-day.  But  the  climate  spared  the  one  people  no  more 
than  the  other,  and  in  the  tombstones  we  find  more  permanent  memorials 
now  than  in  the  buildings  of  which  they  were  originally  the  comparatively 
unimportant  adjuncts.  They  are  not  without  their  interest,  and  Mr.  E. 
N.  Bland  has  done  well  to  publish  in  his  Historical  Tombstones  of  Malacca 
(London :  Elliot  Stock,  1905)  what  is  practically  an  illustrated  catalogue 
of  them,  although,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  names  they  chronicle 
help  to  spell  no  sentence  in  the  history  of  their  day,  and  are  mainly  of 
humble  chantres  and  mordomos,  or,  later,  of  oppercoopmen  in  the 
Dutch  company's  service.  *  Dominus  Petrus,  S.J.,  Secundus  Episcopus 
Japonensis,'  who  died  in  1598,  is  an  exception,  and  is  further  interesting 
as  one  of  the  few  whose  tomb  bears  a  Latin  legend,  but  the  most  note- 
worthy is  the  monument  to  the  wife  of  the  celebrated  Riebeck,  the  founder 
and  first  governor  of  the  Dutch  settlement  at  the  Cape  of  Good-  Hope. 
The  earliest  tombstone  does  not  go  further  back  than  1562,  more  than 
fifty  years  after  Albuquerque's  conquest.  Of  the  Dutch  almost  all  are 
armorial,  the  arms  being  invariably  blazoned — with  elaborate  mantling — 
within  a  circular  ornamented  border,  so  large  as  generally  to  occupy  the 
greater  part  of  the  tombstone.  It  would  thus  appear  that  almost  all  of 
the  coopmen  employed  in  the  company's  service  were  persons  of 
armigerous  rank.  Mr.  Bland  transcribes  and  Englishes  the  inscriptions, 
but  not  always  very  happily,  for  they  are  occasionally  not  given  in  full 
and  the  translation  is  sometimes  not  strictly  accurate.  This,  however,  is 
of  small  importance,  for,  owing  to  the  clearness  of  the  photographs,  the 
text  is  easily  legible.  F.  H.  H.  G. 

Le  Tape  CUment  IX  et  la  Guerre  de  Candie  is  the  subject  of  a  work 
by  Dr.  C.  Terlinden  (Louvain :  Peeters,  1904).  The  war  of  Candia  lasted 
from  1644  to  1669,  and  the  pontificate  of  Clement  IX  coincides  exactly 
with  the  last  two  years  of  the  struggle.  Like  Pius  II,  Pius  V,  and  many 
other  popes  Clement  endeavoured  to  unite  the  Christian  powers  against 
the  Turks,  but,  except  from  Louis  XIV,  he  obtained  httle  support.  In 
France  people,  clergy,  and  king  took  up  the  defence  of  Candia  with 
enthusiasm,  but  Spain  and  Venice  remained  apathetic.  But  while 
Louis  XIV  was  far  from  disinterested  in  his  motives  the  pope's  views 
were  unselfish.  This  thesis  is  illustrated  by  documents  from  the  papal 
archives,  which  form  throughout  the  basis  of  Dr.  Terlinden's  book. 
It  is  valuable  not  only  as  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  Eastern  Europe 
but  also  as  a  chapter  in  the  political  history  of  the  papacy.       C.  H.  F. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Herr  F.  A.  Schweizer's  study  of  Adam  Smith 
appears  as  one  among  a  series  of  monographs  designed  to  illus- 
trate the  historical  development  of  economic  theory  {Geschichte  der 
Nationalokonomih  in  vier  MonograpJien.  III. :  Individzialismus  von 
Smith.  Ravensburg :  Alber,  1905)  it  has  all  the  appearance  of  book- 
making  pure  and  simple.  The  treatment  is  often  trivial  and  at  all  times 
conventional.  The  author  has  read  round  and  about  the  literature  of 
his  subject,  but  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  mastered  it.    No  mention,  for 
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instance,  is  made  of  Mr.  E.  Cannan's  investigations,  or  of  his  edition  of 
the  Lectures  on  Justice,  Police,  Revenue,  and  Arms.  The  arrangement 
of  material  is  at  best  mechanical,  and  suggests  the  commonplace-book. 
There  is,  moreover,  much  confusion  both  of  thought  and  expression : 
the  section,  for  example,  on  Adam  Smith's  Econoviic  Laws  makes  no 
distinction  between  economic  uniformities  and  economic  precepts.  Herr 
Schweizer  sums  up  the  '  whole  significance  '  of  '  Smithianismus  '  in  the 
somewhat  otiose  proposition  that  '  he  was  one  of  the  best  representatives 
of  his  time  ; '  but  on  neither  Adam  Smith  nor  his  times  can  the  author  be 
said  to  be  instructive  or  illuminating.  S.  B. 

Both  Jane  Austen's  sailor  brothers  became  admirals  and,  in  1863,  the 
elder  of  them.  Sir  Francis  Austen,  reached  the  head  of  his  profession  as 
admiral  of  the  fleet.  The  story  of  their  lives  is  told  by  Francis's  grand- 
son and  great-granddaughter,  Mr.  and  Miss  Hubback,  in  Jane  Austen's 
Sailor  Brothers  (London  :  John  Lane,  1906).  It  will  remind  the  reader 
that  many  important  services  were  rendered  to  the  country  during  the 
revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  wars  by  naval  officers  who  seldom  or  never 
had  the  luck  to  take  part  in  a  great  victory.  In  all  the  years  which  Sir 
Francis  spent  at  sea  the  only  battle  of  historic  interest  in  which  he  was 
engaged  was  that  off  St.  Domingo  in  1806,  when  he  commanded  the 
'  Canopus  '  of  80  guns.  He  missed  Trafalgar ;  for  the  '  Canopus  '  was 
one  of  the  squadron  under  Admiral  Louis  which  was  detached  by  Nelson 
to  procure  provisions  and  water.  Yet  both  Francis  and  Charles  Austen 
did  plenty  of  good  work  in  blockading  the  enemy's  coasts,  chasing  and 
capturing  his  ships,  and  convoying  merchant  men.  The  book  seems  to 
have  been  written  with  the  special  object  of  illustrating  the  effect  which 
the  careers  of  the  two  brothers  had  upon  their  sister's  novels.  Extracts 
from  Mansfield  Park  and  Persuasion  are  constantly  introduced  to  show 
what  Jane  Austen  or  one  or  other  of  the  brothers  probably  felt  on  various 
occasions.  Some  sincere  admirers  of  Jane  Austen  do  not  rank  Mansfield 
Park  among  the  greatest  of  her  achievements,  nor  take  much  delight 
in  AVilliam  and  Fanny  Price.  In  any  case  the  insertion  of  these  extracts 
is  a  mistake  in  the  composition  of  the  volume.  W.  H. 

The  first  group  of  volumes  of  the  new  history  The  American  Nation 
(New  York :  Harper,  1904,  &c.),  which  Dr.  A.  B.  Hart  is  editing,  deserves 
a  cordial  welcome.  The  work  will  be  complete  in  twenty-eight  volumes, 
and,  if  the  level  of  the  opening  ones  is  maintained,  it  will  form  a  very 
valuable  history  of  the  United  States.  The  first  volume,  on  the  European 
Background  of  American  History,  is  somewhat  sketchy,  and  it  reads  as  if 
exigencies  of  space  had  interfered  with  the  working  out  of  the  author's 
intentions.  The  Basis  of  American  History  contains  much  interesting 
information  regarding  the  native  Indians,  which  must  otherwise  be  sought 
in  recondite  publications.  Professor  L.  Farrard  writes  with  authority  on 
the  subject.  Dr.  E.  G.  Bourne  writes  with  no  less  authority  on  Spain  in 
America.  The  general  conclusion  is  that  the  Spanish  colonial  administra- 
tion was  in  some  respects  less  black  than  it  has  been  generally  painted. 
Interesting,  however,  as  are  these  volumes,  the  EngHsh  reader  will  be 
more  concerned  with  Dr.  L.  G.  Tyler's  England  in  America  and  Dr.  C. 
M.  Andrews's  Colonial  Self-Government.     These  volumes  contain  the 
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history  of  the  American  colonies  from  their  beginnings  till  nearly  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Seldom  has  a  volume  of  such  small  dimen- 
sions as  Dr.  Andrews's  contained  so  much  evidence  of  original  research. 
On  the  subject  of  English  colonial  administration  especially  he  has  been 
able,  by  consulting  manuscript  authorities,  to  arrive  at  fresh  conclusions. 
Dr.  Tyler  repeats  the  statement,  which  has  been  often  made,  that 
Ralegh  obtained  the  confirmation  of  parliament  in  1585  for  his  patent 
for  colonisation.  It  appears,  however,  that,  though  the  bill  passed  the 
house  of  commons,  it  never  went  through  the  house  of  lords.  The  queen 
may  have  considered  that  such  a  measure  involved  a  breach  of  the  royal 
prerogative.  Dr.  Andrews  states  that  Virginia  ostensibly  possessed  the 
right  of  free  trade  under  the  terms  of  surrender  in  1652,  but,  if  the  article 
with  regard  to  this  was  never  confirmed  by  parliament,  it  is  doubtful  how 
far  this  was  the  case.  The  two  volumes  resemble  each  other  in  so  far  as 
both  are  very  moderate  in  their  opinions,  and  lucid  and  unpretentious  in 
their  style.  Both  writers  reflect  the  reaction  which  has  taken  place  from 
the  extreme  cult  of  early  New  England  influences.  Here  and  there,  as  is 
natural,  they  express  divergent  views.  Thus  Dr.  Tyler  in  his  bibliography 
writes  that  the  late  Mr.  John  Fiske  '  has  probably  come  nearer  than  any 
one  else  to  writing  real  history,  so  as  to  produce  a  popular  efifect.'  Dr. 
Andrews,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  that  his  volumes,  '  though  written 
with  great  charm  of  style,  vary  considerably  in  value,  and  often  neglect 
some  of  the  most  significant  aspects  of  colonial  life.'  Be  this  as  it  may, 
no  better  introduction  to  a  detailed  study  of  American  history  could  be 
desired  than  these  excellent  volumes.  H.  E.  E. 

The  earl  of  Dunmore  was  the  last  colonial  governor  of  Virginia. 
The  most  popular  event  of  his  administration  was  the  Indian  war,  which 
he  undertook  in  person  and  carried  to  a  successful  issue  in  the  latter 
half  of  1774.      The   documentary  history  of  this  war   has  now  been 
compiled  under  the  auspices  of  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society  {Docu- 
mentary History  of  Dunmore's   War,  edited  by  R.   G.  Thwaites   and 
L.  P.  Kellogg.      Wisconsin  Historical   Society,   1905).      The   selected 
documents  are  exclusively  taken  from  the  Draper  Manuscript  Collection 
in  the  possession  of  that  society.     This  collection  contains  a  '  remarkable 
store  of  material  for  the  original  study  of  the  beginnings  of  the  Middle 
West,'  and  the  present  volume  is  '  the  first   considerable  publication ' 
based  thereon.     The  editors  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  successful 
accomplishment  of  an  arduous  undertaking.     They  have  evidently  spared 
no  pains  to  make  their  work  complete,  as  is  shown  by  the  wealth  of 
notes,  historical  and  geographical,  with  which  they  have  supplemented 
the  text.      The  documents    reproduced  have  been  carefully  selected, 
though  the  strict  relevancy  of  Hanson's  journal  seems  questionable. 
An  admirable   introduction   explains  the   historical   importance  of  the 
subject  dealt  with.     The  war  was  *  in  a  sense  a  focal  point  in  western 
history.'      It  afforded  to  the    troops    engaged,  who  were  exclusively 
colonials,  a  training  for  the  great  war  of  the   Revolution,  which  im- 
mediately followed.     It  has  been  clearly  a  leading  idea  with  the  editors 
to  trace  the  subsequent  career  of  the  principal  actors  and  to  indicate 
the  part   which   they  played  in   the   Revolution   struggle.     The   chief 
interest  of  the  campaign  centres  in  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  fought 
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on  '  the  pleasant  banks  of  the  Ohio,'  in  which  1,100  colonials  defeated 
an  approximately  equal  Indian  force  in  an  engagement  lasting  through- 
out an  October  day,  with  a  loss  to  the  victors  of  14  per  cent,  of  their 
numbers.  The  governor  was  not  himself  present  with  the  force  attacked, 
which  was  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Andrew  Lewis,  destined  two 
years  later  to  drive  Lord  Dunmore  out  of  Virginia.  The  result  of  the 
campaign  was  *  an  agreement  which  kept  the  North-West  Indians  quiet 
throughout  the  two  first  years  of  the  Revolutionary  war.'       W.  B.  W. 

In  the  Life  of  Sir  John  T.  Gilbert,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  (London  :  Long- 
mans, 1905),  his  widow,  besides  giving  some  account  of  her  husband's 
career,  prints  copious  selections  from  his  correspondence,  with  the  object 
of  illustrating  the  character  of  his  work,  and  the  interest  of  his  '  unusual 
and  many-sided  personality.'  We  do  not  think  Lady  Gilbert  has  been 
very  successful  in  achieving  this  object.  The  true  biography  of  such  a 
man  as  Gilbert  is  in  his  work  and  to  all  who  are  interested  in  him  that 
remains  accessible.  His  editorial  work  was  large  in  its  range,  and  his 
output  was  very  great.  If  the  quality  was  not  always  equal  to  the 
quantity — and  some  of  it,  notably  the  Historical  and  Mimicijpal  Docu- 
ments of  Ireland,  1172-1320,  in  the  Rolls  Series,  contained  serious 
blemishes — it  is  unquestionable  that  his  honourable  zeal  for  the  pre- 
servation and  publication  of  Irish  records  has  placed  historians  under  a 
great  deht.  On  the  other  hand  Gilbert's  original  work  was  curiously 
small,  regard  being  had  to  his  opportunities.  The  utility  of  his  Viceroys 
of  Ireland,  full  as  it  is  of  out  of  the  way  learning,  is  marred  by  the  dislike 
of  giving  sufficient  and  readily  verifiable  references  which  was  an  odd  cha- 
racteristic of  its  author,  and  was  never  finished.  His  History  of  Dublin, 
a  work  of  high  merit  and  such  as  only  an  antiquary  of  exceptional  ability 
and  enthusiasm  could  have  achieved,  is  yet  curiously  fragmentary.  It 
contains,  for  example,  no  account  of  Sackville  Street,  or  indeed  of  any 
of  the  streets  or  buildings  on  the  north  side  of  the  Lififey.  Q. 

Father  Thomas  Edward  Bridgett,  whose  Life  has  been  published  by 
Father  Cyril  Ryder  (London  :  Burns  &  Gates,  1906),  was  chiefly  known 
in  the  literary  world  as  the  author  of  the  best  lives  yet  written  of  the  two 
most  distinguished  victims  of  Henry  VIII's  tyranny,  Bishop  Fisher  and 
Sir  Thomas  More.  Even  had  he  written  no  more  books  of  general 
interest  the  public  might  have  expected  a  biography  of  the  author  of 
these  two  volumes.  Yet  the  career  of  a  zealous  priest  is  not  generally 
very  eventful,  and  that  of  Father  Bridgett  was  not  exceptionally  so.  He 
v,'as,  indeed,  a  convert  from  protestantism,  received  into  the  church  of 
Rome  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  after  leaving  Cambridge  without  a  degree, 
from  his  objection  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy.  His  conversion  seems 
to  have  been  due  to  books  rather  than  to  men,  though  a  course  of  lectures 
by  Dr.  Newman  on  the '  Difficulties  of  Anglicans  '  gave  the  finishing  touch 
to  some  mental  processes  which  began  at  St.  John's  College  with  the 
interest  he  took  in  '  Lady  Margaret '  and  Bishop  Fisher.  This  was  naturally 
the  beginning  of  a  very  strenuous  career,  and  all  his  literary  work,  like 
all  his  other  work,  was  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  church  that  he  had 
joined.  After  his  conversion  he  entered  the  Order  of  Redemptorists, 
in  which  he  continued  till  his  death  in  1899,  when  he  had  just  completed 
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the  term  of  threescore  years  and  ten.  His  noviciate  was  spent  in 
Holland  and  Belgium,  where  he  was  also  ordained.  Then,  returning 
to  England,  he  settled  at  Clapham,  but  after  some  years  he  gave  numerous 
missions  and  *  retreats,'  both  in  England  and  in  Ireland — sometimes  also 
in  Scotland,  though  he  was  never  a  member  of  the  one  Scottish  house  of 
the  Order  to  which  he  belonged.  The  record  of  these  things  has  of 
course  an  interest  mainly  for  his  co-religionists ;  as  perhaps  not  a  little  of 
his  literary  work  has.  Of  his  purely  religious  writings  I  cannot  speak,  as 
I  have  not  made  myself  acquainted  with  them,  but  Our  Lady's  Dowry 
seems  to  have  a  very  high  reputation.  I  may,  however,  mention  his  very 
amusing  little  volume  called  Blunders  and  Forgeries,  giving  specimens  of 
the  strange  misreadings  of  historical  facts  into  which  protestants  are 
too  apt  to  fall  from  ignorance  or  prejudice.  A  work  of  more  serious 
importance,  The  True  History  of  the  Catholic  Hierarchy  deposed  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  paved  the  way  for  the  more  recent  book  on  the  same 
subject  by  Father  Phillips,  lately  reviewed  by  me  in  this  periodical.  The 
research  shown  in  his  historical  writings  must  have  involved  very  serious 
labour,  when,  as  we  are  told  by  Abbot  Gasquet  in  the  introduction,  his 
visits  to  the  British  Museum  had  to  be  shortened  that  he  might  keep  the 
midday  meal  at  Clapham,  in  accordance  with  the  rule  of  his  house.  He 
did  get  some  help,  however,  at  times,  especially  from  the  late  Miss 
Lambert.  J.  G. 

The  Statesman's  Yearbook  for  1906,  edited,  as  before,  by  Dr.  J.  Scott 
Keltic,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  I.  P.  A.  Renwick  (London  :  Macmillan), 
differs  mainly  from  the  last  issue  of  this  invaluable  work  of  reference  in 
the  much  ampler  scale  on  which  the  United  States  of  America  are  treated. 
Whereas  seventy  pages  were  allotted  to  this  subject  in  1905  now  there 
are  224,  and  every  state  and  territory  has  a  separate  description,  with  a 
short  account  of  its  history  and  constitution.  This  and  other  additions 
have  largely  increased  the  bulk  of  the  volume,  which  now  comprises 
1,668  pages.  As  the  statistics  in  the  book  are  universally  appealed  to 
with  confidence,  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  an  apparent  error  with  regard 
to  the  production  of  cane  sugar  in  British  Guiana.  Last  year  the  yield 
was  given  as  follows :  1902,  73,321  cwts.  (domestic  exports) ;  1903, 
57,119  cwts.  Now  the  figures  appear  as  1903,  2,518,989  cwts.  (domestic 
exports) ;  1904,  2,134,827  cwts.  Again,  under  Mauritius  8,354,509  cwts. 
were  set  down  as  '  domestic  exports  '  for  1903  ;  now  they  are  given  as  the 
total  yield  for  that  year.  The  number  983  assigned  in  both  issues  to  the 
teaching  staff  of  King's  College,  London,  looks  suspicious,  and  it  does  not 
seem  likely  that  the  students  should  have  reached  exactly  the  same  total 
both  in  1904  and  1905.  The  diagrams  and  maps  are,  as  usual,  excellent. 
The  new  boundaries  in  the  west  of  Canada,  Bengal,  and  Barotse  Land, 
and  the  '  political  changes  in  the  Far  East,  1905,*  are  clearly  shown  in 
special  maps.  R. 

Corrections  in  the  April  Number. 

We  are  asked  by  Herr  K.  Bbamm  to  state  that  in  the  review  of  his  Grosshufen  der 
Nordgermanen,  on  p.  356,  line  5  from  foot,  for  '  It '  we  should  read  '  The  ploughland ' 
which  term  should  also  stand  instead  of    hide  '  on  p.  357,  line  6. 

Mrs.  Paget  Toynbee  explains  that  the  identification  of  '  Dr.  Young  '  with  '  Edward 
Young,'  in  her  edition  of  W'alpole's  Letters,  as  to  which  doubt  was  expressed  on  p.  387, 
was  not  due  to  her,  but  to  the  compiler  of  the  index,  for  which  she  is  not  responsible, 
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The  Ajigevin  Administration 
of  Normandy 

I. 

IN  the  end  of  November  1203  King  John  rode  out  of  Caen  for  the 
last  time.     The  busy  httle  port  of  Barfieur,  which  had  been 
alive  for  so  many  years  with  the  passing  of  men  and  horses,  and 
of  royal  servants  with  stores  and  treasure,  was  troubled  by  him 
no  more.     The  relations  between  England  and   Normandy   were 
broken  so  easily,  and  the  interest   of  history  centred  so  closely 
in   the   struggle   for   the   Charter    and   the   administration   of  a 
united  France,  that  the  importance  of  Norman  tradition  seemed 
to  recede  and  grow  small  with  rapidity.     For  some  few  years  two 
or  three  fortunate   barons  were  allowed   to   serve  two   masters ; 
but   the   cessation   of  any  political   connexion   between   the   two 
countries   was   followed  soon   by  a  relapse  to  those  various   and 
easy-going,   but    also    exceedingly   embarrassed    relations    which 
were  allowed  by  means  of  social  and  religious  influences  to  the 
states  of  medieval  Europe.      In   England  the  loss  of  Normandy 
was  soon  regarded  rather  as  a  sign  of  John's  incompetence  than  as 
a  national  disaster.     Even  in^the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury English  chroniclers  began  to  draw  a  sharp  line  between  the 
two  countries,  and  to   adapt  their  versions  of  earlier  history  in 
accordance  with  existing  prejudices.      Matthew  Paris  edited  his 
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authorities  in  a  distinctly  anti-Norman  spirit.^  And  so,  when 
Edward  III  made  a  reality  of  the  narrow  disputes  of  his  prede- 
cessors, and  revived  interest  in  Norman  affairs,  indignation  took  a 
perverted  and  unhistorical  form.  It  became  a  national  ambition 
to  recover  a  lost  possession,  which  had  been  surrendered  by  a 
craven  king.  In  Normandy  also  time  worked  speedy  changes. 
The  duchy  was  absorbed  in  Philip's  strict  and  ordered  system. 
Angry  feelings  lingered,  naturally,  in  a  few  places,  which,  like 
Eouen  or  Dieppe,  had  depended  largely  upon  English  connexions.^ 
Here  and  there  an  Englishman,  who  had  not  cared  to  leave  his 
Norman  lands  or  had  joined  some  trade,  founded  a  family  in  which 
the  proof  of  his  origin  was  preserved.^  But  the  benefits  of  union 
with  France  were  too  obvious  to  allow  any  influence  to  local  feeling 
of  this  kind.  Eouen  gained  as  much  by  internal  trade  as  by  her 
old  Irish  monopoly.  The  sympathy  of  Norman  cathedral  and 
monastic  chapters  with  their  French  brethren  had  free  play.  The 
exchequer  was  presided  over  by  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  the 
old  divisions  were  simplified  under  alien,  more  bureaucratic  bailiffs.* 
When  the  English  soldiers  landed  in  the  Cotentin  140  years  later 
they  were  amazed  at  the  size  and  wealth  of  those  little  Norman 
towns  which  had  once  been  so  familiar  to  their  ancestors  ;  and  in 
the  cities  which  had  surrendered  without  a  blow  to  the  Breton  and 
Poitevin  allies  of  Philip  Augustus  the  women  urged  the  men  to  beat 
back  the  forces  of  Henry  V,  or  even  took  the  lead  in  the  attack. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  facts  the  verdict  of  history  has  been 
rightly  given.  It  would  be  foolish  to  quarrel  with  the  judgment 
which  finds  in  the  loss  of  Normandy  a  salutary,  if  disgraceful, 
episode  in  our  constitutional  history  and  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
our  baronage.  Yet  a  distinct  danger  attends  this,  as  every 
other  general  conclusion.  The  inclination  to  regard  the  national 
history  of  Normandy  as  concluded  in  1066,  and  its  constitutional 
life  as  begun  in  1204,  has  done  an  injustice  to  the  large  and  com- 
prehensive work  of  Henry  II,  which  has  reacted  upon  the  judgment 
of  his  reign  in  English  history.  Again,  a  study  of  the  peculiar  con- 
dition of  Norman  society  in  the  twelfth  century  makes  the  feudal 
and  administrative  progress  during  that  time  of  great  interest,  and 
throws  considerable  light  upon  the  causes  of  John's  defeat  and  the 
value  in  French  history  of  Philip's  victory.  The  memory  of  King 
Henry's  days  did  not  die  easily  in  Normandy,  and  the  main 
principles    of    his    administration    never    disappeared.      In    the 

'  This  may  be  seen  in  the  additions  Matthew  Paris  made  to  his  early  authorities, 
e.g.  Henry  I's  speech  to  the  magnates  Angliae  (Hist.  Angl.  i.  164). 

^  Ch^ruel,  Histoire  de  Eouen  pendant  Vipoqiie  communalc,  i.  101.  For  Dieppe  see 
Cartulaire  Normand,  nos.  132,  167. 

*  Ibid,  index,  s.  v.  '  Anglicus.'  Cf .  Jugements  de  V^^hiquier  de  Normandie,  no.  464 
{Notices  et  extraits  des  manuscrits,  xx.  pt.  il.). 

*  See  Viollet,  Histoire  des  institutions  politiq^ues  de  la  France,  iii.  344. 
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pleadings  at  the  exchequer  appeals  had  frequently  to  be  made  to 
ancient  custom ;  and  claims  had  to  be  supported  b}'  the  evidence 
of  charters,  which  were  full  of  allusions  to  ancient  privileges.' 
King  and  justices  were  guided  by  a  custumal  which  was  merely  an 
amplified  translation  and  repository  of  Angevin  usage.^ 

Again,  the  years  which  were  occupied  with  the  loss  of  Nor- 
mandy may  be  said  to  give  an  importance  to  Norman  history, 
whose  value  cannot  be  measured  by  local  and  even  less  limited 
considerations.  The  recDrds  of  this  time  are  very  varied  and  full. 
The  Norman  rolls  for  John's  reign  are  preserved  in  great  measure. 
The  patent  and  charter  rolls  begin.  These  records  of  the  business 
transacted  in  the  royal  camera  reveal  the  daily  life  of  the  king  and 
the  conduct  of  his  affairs  in  a  many-sided  way.^  In  some  ways  the 
exchequer  rolls  are  still  more  important.  Like  the  English  pipe 
rolls  they  contain  the  budgets  of  local  viscounts  and  bailiffs  in  all 
their  minute  and  curious  detail ;  and  in  them  it  is  possible  to 
compare  the  financial  and  social  condition  of  Normandy  at  the  height 
of  Henry's  power  with  its  condition  on  the  eve  of  conquest.*^  It  is 
easy  to  exhaust  the  interest  of  a  medieval  campaign.  A  few  bold 
exploits  may  have  come  down  to  us  in  a  scanty  description,  or  a 
dramatic  turn  of  fortune  which  too  readily  became  a  theme  of 
Yague  and  scriptural  eloquence.  Too  often,  as  Bacon  says,  the 
light  and  vain  matter  floats  down  the  stream  of  history,  and  the 
weighty  sinks  to  the  bottom.  Hardly  ever  are  the  confused  and 
picturesque  incidents  of  an  old  war  found  in  their  true  place  in 
a.  campaign ;  hardly  ever  can  the  campaign  be  followed  as  part 
of  a  great  scheme,  or  the  scheme  realised  as  the  aim  and  crown 
of  an  elaborate  policy.  And  yet  the  rolls  of  King  John  and  the 
Actes  of  Philip  Augustus  can  be  used  to  reconstruct  the  history 
of  Normandy  in  some  such  way  as  this.  Still  more  worthy  of 
study  the  time  becomes  if  the  life  and  movement,  the  intrigues 
and  violence,  excited  the  attention  of  men  more  remotely  concerned 
in  the  conflict,  or  involved  them  in  its  changes.  Their  inner  mind 
is  revealed,  and  they  may  cast  a  casual  light  upon  the  preoccupa- 
tions, the  indifference,  the  unseen  traditional  forces  of  society. 
The  records  and  chroniclers  of  the  age  are  not  inadequate  to  revive 
impressions  like  these. 

*  Jugements,  nos.  89,  124,  157.  Before  the  Norman  Eolls  were  printed,  duly 
authenticated  copies  made  at  the  Tower  were  admitted  in  evidence  in  the  law  courts 
in  France  (Hardy,  Rotuli  Normanniae,  p.  iii,  note). 

"  M.  Delisle  has  indicated  thirty-five  manuscripts  in  the  Biblioth^que  Nationals 
which  contain  the  text  of  the  Norman  custumal,  in  Latin,  French,  or  French  verse 
{Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  dcs  Antiq.  de  Norm.,  third  year,  pp.  314-5). 

'  The  Rotuli  Normanniae,  which  are  chiefly  oblate  and  contrabrevia  rolls,  were 
edited  by  Hardy  in  1835.    Also  in  Mem.  de  la  Soc.  des  Antiq.  xv.  (1846). 

*  Rotuli  de  Scaccario,  ed.  Stapleton  (1840-4).  They  were  edited  again  by  MM. 
Lechaude  d'Anisy  and  Charma  in  1852,  with  an  introduction  by  Delisle  {Mc'm.  de  la 
Soc.  des  Antiq.  xvi.). 

s  s  2 
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1.  Many  Norman  and  a  few  English  scholars  have  devoted 
themselves  to  the  analysis  of  public  and  private  documents. 
Thomas  Stapleton,  who  published  his  introductions  to  the 
exchequer  rolls  in  1840-4,  was  one  of  the  few  English  antiquaries 
who  have  won  permanent  repute  upon  the  continent ;  and,  in  spite 
of  their  confused  arrangement  and  rambling  style,  these  introduc- 
tions are  still  the  chief  authority  upon  the  Norman  baronage  of  the 
twelfth  century.  The  author's  knowledge  of  Norman  archives  and 
English  transcripts  was  so  immense  that  the  publication,  not  even 
yet  complete,  of  the  documents  which  he  used  can  never  make  his 
work  unnecessary.  With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Eound  he  has  been 
followed  by  no  scholar  of  equal  range  and  insight.  Mr.  Bound  has 
lit  up  and  swept  clean  many  dark  corners  in  the  course  of  his 
researches.  His  Calendar  of  Documents  preserved  in  France  (1899) 
has  once  for  all  placed  at  our  disposal  the  transcripts  which 
have  been  kept  so  long  by  the  English  government.  It  was  not 
intended  to  exhaust  Norman  records  so  much  as  to  illustrate 
English  history ;  but  Round's  careful  collations  and  liberal  treat- 
ment of  his  task  can  only  be  superseded  when  the  systematic 
edition  of  French  cartularies  has  been  completed. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  long  and  arduous  labours  which 
Norman  scholars  have  devoted  to  their  archives  have  never  been 
pursued  in  a  uniform  manner  or  with  a  common  purpose.  Several 
problems  might  have  been  solved  more  easily  if  the  imperfect  yet 
unpretending  and  useful  researches  of  M.  Lechaude  d'Anisy  among 
the  documents  of  Calvados  ^  had  been  copied  all  over  Normandy. 
Still  a  great  deal  has  been  done  since  M.  de  Brequigny  was  sent  to 
England  in  1764  and  subjected  the  work  of  Thomas  Carte  to  ruth- 
less criticism.^"  The  Soci6t6  des  Antiquaires  de  Normandie,  which 
was  formed  about  1824,  has  published  in  its  memoirs  much  of  the 
most  valuable  and  final  work  upon  Norman  records  and  institutions. 
Few  archives  have  been  ransacked  so  often  and  so  thoroughly. 
The  sound,  if  somewhat  premature,  studies  of  antiquaries  like 
Gerville  and  Lechaude  d'Anisy  in  La  Manche  and  Calvados,  and 
the  more  scientific  researches  of  the  scholars  Cheruel,  Charma,  and 
others,  especially  of  Le  Prevost,  have  been  carried  on  by  younger 
and  still  better  equipped  men.  English  students  of  the  middle 
ages  will  always  remember  the  long,  continuous,  and  exhaustive 
work  of  M.  Leopold  Delisle  with  particular  regard.  Before  he 
pubhshed  the  history  of  his  native  town,  in  1867,'^  M.  Delisle  had 
taken  the  foremost  place  among  the  pupils  of  Le  Prevost.     In  a 

•  M6m.  de  la  Soc.  des  Antiq.  vii.  viii.  (183-4). 

•'  Mdmoires,  xv.  4-5,  Hardy,  Rot.  N'ofm.  p.  iv  foil.  See  also  the  preface  of  Cham- 
pollion  Figeac  to  the  Lettres  de  rois,reines  et  aidres  personnagcs  des  cours  de  France  ct 
d' Angleterre  tiries  des  archives  de  Londres  par  Brequigny  {Coll.  des  Doc.  inid.,  1839). 

"  Histoire  du  chdteau  et  des  sires  de  Saint-Saitveur-k-Vicomte  (Valognes). 
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memoir  upon  the  bailiffs  of  the  Cotentin  (1851)  he  referred  to  the 
need  for  some  comprehensive  work  upon  the  local  officials  of  France 
during  the  thirteenth  century.^^  The  materials  for  such  a  compila- 
tion were  then  fragmentary.  They  have  been  published,  more  than 
half  a  century  later,  by  M.  Delisle  himself  in  the  twenty-fourth 
volume  of  the  Recueil  cles  Historiens  de  France.  In  the  interval  he 
has  established,  if  any  man  could,  the  claim  to  be  placed  beside 
Mabillon  and  Du  Cange.  By  his  precise  study  of  countless  manu- 
scripts, by  the  clearness  of  his  treatment,  he  has  thrown  light  upon 
a  hundred  sides  of  French  and  especially  of  Norman  history.  In 
the  Cartulaire  Normand  he  brought  together  and  made  additions  to 
early  collections  of  Norman  documents,  which  illustrate  all  sides  of 
Norman  politics  and  society  under  the  Angevin  and  Capetian  kings.^^ 
His  collection  of  judgments  given  in  the  Norman  exchequer  and 
his  edition  of  the  inquests  of  St.  Louis  recall  the  methods  adopted 
by  Phihp  to  govern  the  duchy  and  the  nature  of  the  disputes  to 
which  a  change  of  masters  gave  rise.^*  His  Actes  of  Philip  Augustus 
ahow  how  Philip  so  laid  his  hand  upon  bit  after  bit  of  Normandy 
that  French  influence  was  never  lost.^*  His  new  editions  of  Philip's 
registers  show  in  detail,  when  supplemented  by  the  English  lists 
1166  and  1210,  and  the  Norman  list  of  1172,  the  changes 
produced  by  the  Conquest  in  the  ranks  of  the  baronage."^  Besides 
his  valuable  introductions  to  these  collections,  especially  to 
the  Cartulaire  Normand,  M.  Delisle  has  published  more  elaborate 
studies  upon  the  history  of  early  and  Angevin  Normandy.  His 
essay  on  the  peasant  class,  and  especially  his  study  upon  the  public 
revenues  under  the  Angevin  dukes,  still  form  the  best  account  of 
Norman  society  and  administration.^^  They  are  a  valuable  guide  to 
Norman  records,  and  help,  moreover,  by  the  fulness  of  their  detail, 
to  supplement  the  more  academic  surveys  of  constitutional  history 
which  may  be  found  in  the  works  of  Glasson  and  Brunner. 

The  most  important  records  of  Normandy  have  been  edited  by 
younger  men.  M.  Joseph  Tardif  has  produced  the  definitive 
edition  of  the  Norman  custumal,^^  and  has  a  more  elaborate  work 
in  progress.  The  Societe  de  I'Histoire  de  Normandie  has  also 
published  the  Black  Book  of  Bayeux,  a  cartulary  whose  value  to  the 

"  M&moires,  xix.  61  foil. 

"  Cartulaire  Normand  de  Philippe- Atiguste,  Louis  VIII,  Saint  Louis  et  Philippe 
ie  Hardi  [Mim.  xvi.  pt.  2,  1852). 

"  Jugemcnts  de  V6chiq;uier  de  Normandie  {Notices  et  extraits,  xx.  part  ii.)  The 
inquests  are  in  Histor.  de  France,  xxiv.  part  i.  (1904). 

'*  Catalogue  des  actes  de  Philippe-Auguste  (1856). 

'*  Historiens  de  France,  xxiii.  605  (1894). 

"  Etudes  sur  la  condition  de  la  classe  agricole  et  Vitat  de  V agriculture  en 
Normandie  au  moyen  age  (Evreux,  1851) ;  Des  revenus  publics  en  Normandie  au 
douzidme  siicle  (BihliotMque  de  I'Ecole  des  Clmrtes,  vols,  x.,  xi.,  xiii.) 

**  Tardif,  Coutumiers  de  Normandie  (Soc.  de  I'Histoire  de  Normandie,  1881). 
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history  of  institutions  was  seen  long  ago  by  Dr.  Brunner.  In  short 
it  should  be  possible,  before  long,  by  means  of  the  scattered  evidence 
of  this  voluminous  material  and  the  scanty  references  of  the 
chroniclers,  to  have  as  clear  an  idea  of  Norman  as  we  have  of 
English  administration  in  the  twelfth  century.  Moreover,  com- 
parative studies  have  made  great  progress  during  the  last  fifty 
years.  There  are  the  magnificent  labours  of  Luchaire,  Brunner, 
and  Maitland ;  the  careful  and  often  brilliant  inductions  of 
MM.  Flach  and  Guilhiermoz ;  and  the  great  local  histories  of  the 
French  provinces.  The  political  and  social  history  of  Brittany, 
Gascony,  Toulouse,  Champagne,  and  Flanders  has  been  revealed 
with  some  fulness.  In  his  great  work  upon  the  customs  of  Anjou 
and  Maine  M.  Beautemps-Beaupre  has  brought  together  evidence 
of  peculiar  value  to  those  who  would  understand  the  policy  and 
methods  of  our  Angevin  kings. ^^ 

2.  It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  in  detail  the  monastic  and 
feudal  chronicles  which  are  of  importance  for  John's  rule  in  Nor- 
mandy, much  less  their  greater  predecessors.  Their  narratives 
have  been  brought  together  by  Miss  Norgate  and  Sir  James  Eamsay 
in  England,  and  by  Dr.  Cartellieri  and  others  upon  the  continent. 
In  recent  years  historians  have  learned  to  deal  faithfully'  and  justly 
with  the  chronicler.  More  weight  is  laid  upon  psychological  con- 
siderations. The  emperor  Henry  IV  is  not  judged  now  on  the  evi- 
dence of  Lambert  of  Hersfeld.  The  revival  of  learning  about 
St.  Francis  has  been  possible  because  the  religious  experience  of 
his  biographers  has  been  studied  with  as  much  care  as  is  bestowed 
upon  the  soul  of  the  saint  himself.  The  magnificent  portraits 
which  Bishop  Stubbs  drew  of  our  Angevin  kings,  based  chiefly  ^ 
upon  the  rough  sketches  in  the  chronicles,  might  have  reached  a 
still  deeper  truth  if  the  easy,  practical,  tolerant  judgment  of 
William  the  Marshal  and  his  biographer  had  been  accessible.  And 
it  follows  that,  even  in  the  most  straightforward  story,  the  position 
and  prejudices  of  a  writer,  the  extent  and  nature  of  his  interests, 
the  quality  of  his  mind,  and  its  reception  of  great  events  are 
historic  facts  of  as  much  value  as  a  battle  or  the  transfer  of  a 
province.  Stubbs  made  Dean  Ealph  of  St.  Paul's  almost  as  familiar 
as  Gilbert  Foliot  or  John  of  Salisbury.  M.  Delisle  has  created  a 
new  historical  figure  of  Eobert  of  Torigny,  a  living  man  with  his  hand 
upon  the  course  of  things.  M.  Delaborde  has  shown  how  Eigord's 
dull  monastic  mind  varied  in  its  attitude  to  King  Philip,  and  how 
William  the  Breton  brought  his  Celtic  sympathies  and  Italian  train- 
ing to  bear  upon  his  memory  of  sieges  and  battles.'-^'-*     Eigord,  as  a 

"  C.  J.  Beautemps-Beaupr6,  Coutumes  et  institutions  de  VAnjou  ct  du  Maine. 
Beferences  will  be  made  to  pt.  ii.  vol.  i.  (1890). 

*"  Delaborde,  CEutres  de  Rigord  et  de  Guillaume  le  Breton  (Soc.  de  I'Histoire  de 
France,  1882). 
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monk  of  St.  Denis,  assumes  a  familiar  and  almost  paternal  air. 
He  speaks  with  the  authority  of  a  rather  ignorant  man  at  head- 
quarters, and  dutifully  records  Philip's  comings  and  goings,  and 
the  meagre,  careless  stories  "which  reach  St.  Denis  from  the  royal 
camp  after  the  king  has  ceased  to  be  a  hero  and  has  begun  to  follow 
a  line  of  his  own  in  religious  policy.  He  reflects,  we  may  suppose, 
pious  Parisian  opinion,  when  Paris  was  not  yet  of  supreme  impor- 
tance.^^ His  interests  are  strictly  correct,  but  the  lofty  tone  has 
a  touch  of  domesticity  in  it.  It  is  true  that  signs  of  change  are 
numerous  in  Paris.  The  streets  have  been  paved.  The  schools 
have  begun  to  assume  a  corporate  identity  of  their  own.^^  The  new 
cathedral  is  slowly  rising  to  set  a  standard  of  beauty  for  the  whole 
of  northern  France.  In  a  few  years,  though  too  many  for  Eigord, 
there  will  be  no  doubt  of  the  greatness  of  Paris.  Her  merchants 
will  increase  in  wealth ;  her  resources  will  be  swollen  by  vast 
domains ;  her  citizens  will  find  occupation  in  the  new  provinces. 
But  in  the  meantime  St.  Denis,  great  as  it  is,  is  rather  like  the 
chapel  of  a  great  house  whose  owner  is  seldom  at  home;  and 
Phillip's  camp  is  a  much  more  interesting  place.  There  the  chap- 
lain, William  the  Breton,  had  no  scruples  about  his  worship  for 
Philip.  His  formal  classical  training  predisposed  him  to  regard 
the  king  as  the  hero  of  an  epic.  He  combines  an  eager  curiosity 
with  a  poetical  but  rather  sophisticated  sense  for  the  marvellous. 
He  is  tempted,  by  his  Breton  sympathies,  to  see  a  dramatic  com- 
pleteness in  the  story  he  has  to  tell,  as  though  the  loss  of  John's 
possessions  was  an  act  of  nemesis  for  the  death  of  Arthur.  Yet 
the  poet  shows  that  he  had  lived  in  the  real  scene  of  action. 

Eigord  and  William  were  chiefly  concerned  with  the  exploits  of 
King  Philip.  But  there  is  no  chronicle  devoted  to  the  fortunes 
of  John.  Nearly  every  abbey  and  cathedral  church  refers  to  the 
loss  of  Normandy  in  its  annals,  yet  even  the  most  detailed  accounts 
regard  it  as  an  episode,  not  the  end  of  their  being.  The  lively 
chronicles  in  the  vernacular  of  that  versatile  writer  who  is  supposed 
to  have  resided  at  the  court  of  Bethune  ^^  form  a  solitary  exception. 
It  is  significant  that  there  were  at  this  time  no  great  chronicles  in 
the  north  of  France.  For  a  fit  successor  to  Orderic  or  Eobert  of 
Torigny  we  have  to  turn  to  the  Low  Countries  or  the  historical 
school  at  St.  Albans.     In  Normandy,  and  even  in  France  as  a 

*'  On  one  occasion  Philip  is  said  to  have  referred  to  it  as  one  of  the  three  chief 
towns  in  his  domain.  The  royal  revenues,  though  very  much  greater  than  from  other 
places,  do  not  indicate  an  overwhelming  superiority  in  size  or  wealth  (Brussel,  Usage 
des  fiefs,  ii.  Appendix,  p.  cxlvi). 

"  Paris  was  paved  in  1186  (Eigord,  i.  53).  For  the  university  see  Denifle, 
Chartularium  Univ.  Paris,  i.  p.  ix, 

^'  For  the  proof  that  the  Histoire  des  dices  de  Normandie  and  the  French  chronicle 
recently  published  in  the  Historiens  de  Franee  (xxiv.  pt.  ii.  751)  were  both  written  by 
an  anonymous  writer  of  Bethune  see  Delisle  in  Hist.  Litt.  de  la  France,  xxxii.  222. 
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whole,  chronicles  are  very  numerous  and  very  meagre.  In  the 
south  Geoffrey  of  Vigeois  had  ceased  to  write ;  the  views  of  the 
Limousin  upon  current  events  have  now  to  be  found  in  the  quaint 
and  interesting  details  which  Bernard  Itier,  the  librarian  of  St. 
Martin's  at  Limoges,  jotted  down  upon  the  margins  of  a  disused 
liturgical  manuscript.^*  The  fullest  contemporary  chronicler  is 
Eobert  of  Auxerre,  who  died  in  1211.  In  the  north  a  host  of  con- 
tinuators  were  at  work.  This  variety  of  scanty  local  information 
has  an  interest  in  itself.  A  busy  local  life  of  absorbing  interest  is 
growing  in  every  city  and  about  every  large  abbey.  Each  little 
community,  sacred  or  secular,  seems  to  take  up  its  story  and  be- 
come conscious  of  its  traditions.  In  some  places,  like  Eouen  or 
Tours,  we  hear  how  the  changes  affected  them,  how  they  suffered 
and  were  restored.  Evreux  and  one  or  two  other  towns  have  borne 
the  brunt  of  the  attack  and  come  out  from  it  weak  and  disordered. 
But  in  most  cases  the  change  of  masters  seems  to  have  been  regarded 
as  an  incident.  Here  and  there  we  have  a  melancholy  note  of 
pious  warning,  or  a  recollection  of  one  of  Merlin's  prophecies,  or 
a  sigh  of  reUef.  Perhaps  something  of  what  was  written  has  been 
lost ;  perhaps  it  was  felt  to  be  unwise  to  say  very  much. 

But,  as  will  be  seen  later,  this  indifference  had  sufficient  cause 
in  the  divisions  and  local  interests  of  Norman  life,  which  had  partly 
resulted  from  and  partly  grown  with  the  new  Angevin  administra- 
tion. And,  again,  the  conquest  of  Normandy  was  really  a  series  of 
sieges ;  in  spite  of  much  hardship  and  terrible  havoc  many  districts 
must  have  escaped  very  easily.  Henry's  system  had  not  been 
much  easier ;  it  had  meant  tedious  attendance  at  court  for  the 
knights  and  vavassors,  strict  fines  for  the  wine-seller,  forests  full 
of  outlaws,  and  a  very  busy  time  at  the  gallows.-*  Under  his 
successors,  if  exactions  were  more  severe,  they  were  more  easily 
avoided ;  the  bailiffs  and  their  menials  were  kept  busy  in  other 
ways.  Disorder  meant  a  genial  relaxation  of  the  strain,  if  it  were 
not  too  rife.  In  any  case  it  could  hardly  be  worse  than  a  bad 
harvest  or  a  violent  tempest,  of  which  we  hear  so  often  in  the 
chronicles.  The  chronicles  say  nothing  to  help  us.  It  was  so  rare 
for  an  abbey  to  suffer  from  local  oppression,  or  as  a  result  of  local 
disorders,  that  records  of  this  kind  occur  very  seldom.^^  In  these 
stirring  times  also  there  was  other  news  to  think  of.  Strange 
tidings  filtered  through  from  the  east.  The  fame  of  popular 
preachers,  like  Fulk  of  Neuilly,  spread  to  the  remote  places  away 
from  the  ordinary  tracks  as  readily  as  the  desultory  conflict  of 
princes.     These  last  seemed  a  small  thing  when  the  records  of 

'*  Eistor.  de  France,  xviii.  223. 

="  This  might  be  illustrated  from  the  exchequer  roll  of  1180. 
**  There  is  only  one  relevant  instance  of  this  in  Innocent's  letters,  a  mandate  on 
behalf  of  La  Lucerne  (October  1202.     Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  ccxvii.  supp.  p.  96). 
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the  year  were  put  together.  And  much  more  would  this  be  the 
case  if  a  new  church  had  been  consecrated,  or  some  good  brethren 
had  seen  a  miraculous  light  in  Advent.^'^  The  men  who  wrote 
these  brief  records  were  like  the  pensive  pilgrims  whom  Dante  saw 
in  the  streets  of  Florence,  full  of  thoughts  of  home  and  heedless  of 
the  sorrows  around  them. 

Very  different  is  the  life  of  William  the  Marshal,  the  last 
great  record  of  this  time.  With  his  chivalrous  habits,  his  admi- 
nistrative genius,  his  far-sighted  loyalty,  his  callous  disregard  of 
ecclesiastical  conventions,  his  common  sense,  unillumined  by  the 
least  ray  of  idealism,  the  famous  baron  guides  us  into  another 
world.  Yet  for  him  also  the  loss  of  Normandy  was  not  a  very 
serious  thing ;  and  he  brings  us  hardly  nearer  to  an  understanding 
of  its  causes, 

II. 

Normandy  was  in  a  state  of  strange  confusion  under  John's 
rule.  The  land  was  full  of  the  means  to  prosperity  and  order, 
commerce  was  increasing,  merchants  from  all  lands  passed  to  and 
fro.  The  official  rolls  present  a  picture  of  widespread  activity  in 
the  pursuit  of  wealth.  It  was  an  age  of  luxury  also,  and  the 
conventional  regret  for  simpler  days  was  beginning  to  creep  into 
courtly  literature.  William  the  Marshal,  says  his  biographer,  set 
out  to  win  his  fortune  with  no  following  but  a  valet  and  a  servant. 
But  in  those  days  the  world  was  not  so  proud.  A  king's  son  rode 
with  his  cloak  trussed  on  his  saddle.  But  afterwards  there  was 
hardly  a  squire  who  did  not  want  a  baggage  horse.^*  The  king  led 
the  way  in  easy  living.  We  can  see  him  in  a  shadowy  fashion, 
through  the  minute  detail  of  the  official  day,  clad  in  costly  skins 
which  his  bailiff  had  secured  at  a  fair,  gambling  and  bargaining 
with  his  friends.  His  father  had  kept  the  royal  lodgings  in 
constant  repair,  and  John  wandered  from  one  to  the  other  with 
a  train  of  dog-keepers  and  falconers.^^  At  the  same  time  the 
royal  chamber  was  the  centre  of  an  intricate  system  of  government, 
which  had  grown  with  almost  unconscious  regularity.  The  figure 
of  the  king  is  lost  among  his  clerks  ;  his  most  trivial  desires  and 
gravest  political  decisions  are  expressed  in  a  monotonous  series  of 
letters  and  writs.  Behind  the  camera  is  the  exchequer,  and  behind 
that  an  army  of  officials  and  justices.  Norman  administration 
was  so  advanced  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  that  M. 
Delisle  had  not  thought  it  extravagant  to  compare  the  reign  of 
John  with  that  of  Philip  the  Fair.^o 

«'  Cf.  Histor.  de  France,  xviii.  225. 
*'  Hist,  de  Guillaume  le  Marichal,  ed.  Meyer,  iii.  14. 

*'  Our  general  descriptions  are  based  upon  the  Norman,  patent,  and  charter  rolls, 
and  the  expenses  per  breve  regis  in  the  exchequer  rolls. 
'"  Bihliothi.que  de  I'Ecole  des  Chartes,  x.  273-4. 
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On  the  other  hand  Normandy  suffered  from  the  wave  of  restless- 
ness and  discontent  which  swept  over  Europe  at  this  time.  The 
intellectual  awakening  produced  heresy ;  and  wandering  preachers 
stu'red  up  religious  enthusiasm  to  suppress  it.^'  The  frequent 
massacres  of  Jews  provoked  economic  as  well  as  social  disturb- 
ance. In  addition  the  north  of  France  was  assailed  by  constant 
tempests,  which  destroyed  the  crops,  and  these  were  invariably 
followed  by  pestilence  and  famine.  Men  and  women  died  in  the 
fields,  or  became  robbers  and  harlots.^'  The  inconveniences  of 
war  added  to  the  distress.  It  is,  of  course,  easy  to  exaggerate  the 
effects  of  dearth  and  warfare  in  an  agricultural  society.  A  year  of 
plenty  might  succeed  a  year  of  want ;  and  it  was  customary  for 
the  combatants  in  war  to  respect  the  time  of  harvest.^^  In  addition 
to  this  the  area  of  medieval  warfare,  as  has  been  already  observed, 
was  necessarily  limited.  Yet  the  fact  that  the  time  bet\veen  dis- 
turbances caused  by  social  or  military  unrest,  or  even  by  the  hand 
of  God,  was  not  very  distinguishable  increased  the  sense  of  un- 
easiness. It  was  not  easy  to  tell  whether  a  man  who  had  lost  his 
ears  had  suffered  for  a  felony  or  had  been  unfortunate  in  battle.^* 
And  the  perplexity  involved  in  such  a  case  as  this  may  be 
regarded  as  significant  of  widespread  and  serious  confusion.  The 
national  identity  of  Normandy  was  in  danger  of  being  lost  altogether. 
The  Normans  still  possessed  marked  traits  and  prejudices  of  their 
own,  but  these  had  found  no  expression  in  the  system  of  govern- 
ment and  were  incapable  of  inspiring  the  local  patriotism  which  gives 
such  a  unity  to  the  less  important  history  of  Brittany.  The  origin 
of  this  weakness  is  not  to  be  traced  merely  to  bad  rule  or  casual 
misfortunes  which  befall  every  state,  but  to  deeper  causes.  These 
were  the  general  economic  and  social  influences  of  the  time,  to 
which  Normandy  was  peculiarly  open,  and  which  are  revealed  very 
clearly  in  the  records  of  the  struggle  with  Philip. 

So  uniform  are  the  effects  of  economic  changes  upon  political 
life  that  we  ma}'  almost  apply  to  Norman  feudalism  at  this  time 
Finlay's  description  of  the  landed  class  in  Greece  in  the  Alexan- 
drian period.     The  country  had  arrived  at  the  period  of  civilisation, 

*'  The  archbishop  of  Rheims  had  burnt  some  Flemish  heretics  in  1183  (Rigord,  i. 
35) ;  in  1201  Evrard,  a  knight  of  the  count  of  Nevers,  was  tried  and  burnt  for  heresy, 
which  was  apparently  of  a  Manichean  nature  ('  quern  Bulgarum  vocant ; '  Robert  of 
Auxerre  in  Histor.  de  France,  xviii.  264).  The  great  preacher  Fulk  of  Neuilly,  who 
was  said  to  work  miracles  of  healing,  is  mentioned  by  most  chroniclers.  He  was 
supported  by  a  learned  man,  Peter  of  Roissy,  who  devoted  himself  especially  to  the 
conversion  of  prostitutes  (see  Delaborde's  note  on  Rigord,  i.  140).  In  the  year  1197 
it  was  said  that  Antichrist  had  been  born  in  Egypt,  and  that  the  end  of  the  world  was 
at  hand  (i.  141). 

^  See  especially  Histor.  de  France,  xviii.  261,  549. 

"  Thus  R.  Howden,  iv.  54,  mentions  a  truce  until  harvest  was  over. 

'*  In  July  1203  two  men  were  granted  open  letters  to  certify  that  they  had  lost 
their  ears  in  war, '  non  propter  aliqua  felonia '  {Rot.  Pat.  32  b). 
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'  when  political  questions  were  determined  by  financial  reasons,'  and 
when  peace  alone  *  seemed  capable  of  restoring  security  of  property 
and  of  re-establishing  due  respect  for  the  principles  of  justice.'  *^ 
The  administrative  period  of  feudalism  was  over,  and  a  transition 
was  in  progress  to  the  days  of  chivalry  based  upon  a  new  economic 
organisation  of  society.-*^  In  the  old  days  local  government,  such 
as  it  was,  had  been  entrusted  to  the  administration  of  the  great, 
counts  and  viscounts.  But  in  the  days  of  John  it  was  distributed, 
except  in  the  counties  of  Evreux,  Eu,  and  two  or  three  other  favoured 
districts,  between  a  class  of  official  bailiffs  and  the  seignorial  courts. 
Outside  the  Cotentin  the  royal  domain  was  almost  entirely  confined 
to  the  royal  castles  and  forests ;  ^'^  and  hence  in  the  absence  of 
local  institutions  there  was  no  room  for  a  vigorous  and  organic 
local  life  to  grow,  since  the  competence  of  the  feudal  courts  was 
limited,  and  they  themselves  might  claim  a  very  small  share  of 
his  attention,  while  the  royal  courts  and  officials  were  becoming 
more  and  more  centralised.  At  the  same  time,  as  will  be  seen 
later,  the  economic  bases  of  feudal  society  had  been  readjusted. 
The  growth  of  precise  social  distinctions,  of  royal  claims  upon 
the  service  of  tenants,  and  of  the  use  of  capital  had  co-operated 
in  the  absence  of  political  responsibility  to  place  society  more  and 
more  at  the  mercy  of  economic  changes.  The  greater  barons  and 
the  monasteries  absorbed  more  and  more  land;  and  the  former 
pursued  a  life  whose  interests  lay  entirely  outside  their  position 
as  feudal  magnates,  while  the  latter  of  course  inherited  no  social 
or  political  traditions  with  the  property  which  was  left  to  them. 
Thus  William  of  Briouze,  one  of  King  John's  most  faithful  com- 
panions, controlled  a  great  establishment,  whose  parts  were 
scattered  over  England,  Ireland,  and  Normandy.  The  king  added 
to  it  every  year.  His  boats  came  down  the  Loire  from  the  lands 
of  France ;  his  ships  sailed  between  EngKsh  and  Norman  ports. ^^ 
He  is  a  bulwark  of  the  landed  interest,  but  his  mind  is  elsewhere. 
And  while  William  and  a  few  others  were  always  with  the  king, 
most  of  the  barons  were  equally  absorbed  in  social  or  political 
occupations.  Thus  the  baronage,  like  the  king,  tended  to  become 
separated  from  the  springs  of  local  life  and  prosperity.  Its 
members  might  amass  huge  fortunes  ^^  or  scatter  their  patrimony  at 

^'  Finlay,  History  of  Greece,  i.  19-20. 

*^  M.  Flach  has  given  a  good  account  of  what  he  calls  administrative  feudalism  in 
his  Origines  de  Vancienne  France,  ii.  557. 

''  M.  Delisle  has  given  a  geographical  survey  of  feudal  Normandy  in  the  Biblio- 
thique,  xi.  400-3,  from  which  this  fact  may  be  seen. 

'*  For  William's  longae  naves  see  Rot.  Pat.  24  b.  The  Norman  and  other  rolls 
show  that  he  was  nearly  always  with  John  during  the  king's  last  year  in  Normandy, 
and  was  constantly  receiving  gifts  and  privileges. 

'»  The  heritage  of  the  Utile  Denise,  daughter  of  Kalf  de  Dolis  (d.  1176),  was  said  by 
some  '  tantum  valere  quantum  valet  redditus  totius  Normanniae  '  (Robert  of  Torigny,. 
ed.  Delisle,  ii.  69). 
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tournaments.  They  were  subject  also  to  all  the  changes  of  political 
fortune.  After  the  war  of  1173  the  partisans  of  the  Young  King 
were  for  the  most  part  in  such  a  bad  way  that  they  could  give 
nothing  to  a  beggar.  They  could  not  pay  their  debts,  and  had  to 
sell  their  arms  and  horses.  They  could  do  nothing  less,  for  no 
man  would  give  them  shelter  for  a  night.'*"  As  time  went  on 
the  barons  became  more  and  more  involved  in  financial  matters. 
They  bargained  for  wardships  and  marriages,  bound  themselves, 
by  elaborate  pledges,  to  pay  vast  fines  for  privileges,*^  and  often 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Jews.  Both  the  king  and  they  constantly 
overreached  themselves ;  and  John  had  to  take  over  the  debts 
■which  his  own  bad  government  or  their  own  greed  had  brought 
upon  them.'*'^  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  Philip  of  France 
found  it  easy  to  win  over  the  Norman  baronage  when  the 
choice  of  masters  was  presented  to  them.  Loyalty  then  became 
like  the  call  to  a  crusade,  a  tedious  duty  which  involved  great 
financial  risks  and  could  only  be  undertaken  by  the  wealthy  or 
the  very  devoted.'*^  It  was  a  striking  lesson  for  John  in  the 
political  value  of  feudalism  when  some  of  his  greatest  barons  asked 
leave  to  serve  the  king  of  France  with  their  bodies,  while  they 
remained  true  to  himself  with  their  hearts.** 

If  the  highest  ranks  of  the  baronage,  who  were  most  concerned 
^ith  politics,  found  an  inconsistency  in  the  feudal  position,  this 
was  much  more  the  case  with  others.  Even  in  the  lowest  grades 
of  society  capital  had  worked  a  change.  We  are  told  that,  in  the 
north-east  of  France,  the  vine-growers  borrowed  money  upon  the 
security  of  their  stock,  and  were  forced  by  a  bad  and  barren  autumn 
to  flee  to  the  woods  in  order  to  avoid  their  obligation.*^  Social 
and  political  duties  bore  still  more  hardly  upon  those  feudatories 
who  had  fallen  out  of  touch  with  national  affairs,  but  had  to 
maintain  a  certain  standard  of  living.  On  the  one  hand  feudalism 
had  become  a  social  arrangement,  depending  upon  the  possession  of 
land,  while  land  had  become  a  commercial  asset.  The  knight 
fihared  in  an  economic  revolution,  and  had  to  play  his  part  with 
monk  and  Jew.  On  the  other  hand  he  had  duties  as  a  warrior  and 
as  a  father,  which  could,  however,  be  performed  by  means  of  cash. 
In  the  year  1200  Geoffrey  de  la  Breteche  sold  his  meadows  to  the 
monks  of  Lire,  and  explained  his  position  in  the  charter.     *  In  that 

*"  Hist,  de  Guillaume  le  Marichal,  iii.  33. 

*'  Exchequer  Kolls,  passim.  Robert  of  Tibouville  paid  6,000  li.  Angevin  for  the 
wardship  of  the  Bertram  lands,  which  had  an  interesting  history  (Stapleton,  ii.  ccxi. 
note  ;  Rot.  Pat.  19,  26  b,  28  b,  30  ;  Rot.  Norm.  66,  90,  106). 

"  There  are  many  instances  in  the  Norman  Rolls  (pp.  47,  60,  61,  73).  Cf.  Delisle, 
Etudes  sur  la,  condition  de  la  classe  agricole,  p.  196. 

"  This  point  will  be  referred  to  later. 

**  Histoire  des  dues  de  Normandie  (ed.  Michel,  1840),  p.  99. 

"  This  happened  in  the  diocese  of  Arras,  if  not  generally  in  North-East  France 
<'  Chronicle  of  Anchm,*  Histor.  de  France,  xviii.  650,  a.  1197). 
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year,'  he  says,  '  I  happened  to  be  in  great  need  and  debt  on 
account  of  money  which  I  had  borrowed  at  the  usury ;  also  be- 
cause of  the  wars  and  other  evils  of  the  time  which  have  endured 
for  so  long  in  our  country.  Moreover,  I  had  suffered  great  ex- 
pense by  the  marriage  of  my  daughter.  So  that  I  was  in  danger  of 
losing  all  my  land.''*^  Geoffrey  was  evidently  losing  any  interest  he 
had  in  politics  and  in  the  fortunes  of  the  king.  As  time  went  on 
John's  exactions  must  have  alienated  him  still  more  in  thd  minds 
of  his  subjects.  The  demands  for  aids  were  frequent.  There 
were  aids  for  a  special  purpose,  and  to  pay  special  people  on  the 
March  of  Normandy,  and  to  be  paid  by  a  special  class. ''^  Many  of 
them  were  very  severe.  During  the  last  year  of  John  in  Nor- 
mandy it  is  suggestive  that  they  were  generally  avoided,  and  the 
exchequer  roll  shows  that  whole  districts  had  given  nothing  to 
the  royal  bailiff.^^ 

After  the  baronage  the  king  would  rely  most  naturally  upon 
the  church  and  the  towns.  The  ecclesiastical  and  municipal 
bodies  of  Normandy  were  numerous  and  wealthy.  But  the  tra- 
ditional and  geographical  causes  which  produced  these  homes  of 
piety  and  industry  were  in  themselves  a  drawback  to  their  national 
usefulness.  The  history  of  the  Norman  church  reached  back  to  a 
time  long  before  the  Norman  invasions.  It  is  true  that  the  pro- 
vince of  Kouen  was  regarded  as  the  spiritual  counterpart  of  the 
duchy,  and  its  church  worthy  of  special  veneration  as  the  place 
where  the  dukes  received  the  honour  of  the  sword.^^  In  the  twelfth 
century  the  church  had  provided  great  ministers  and  useful  ser- 
vants of  the  state,  and  her  wealth  was  still  at  the  duke's  disposal, 
so  far  as  it  pertained  to  her  vast  lay  fiefs.  But  the  province  of 
Eouen,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  quite  conterminous  with  the 
duchy.^'^  The  archbishop  assumed  the  dignity  of  almost  a  separate 
power,  and  some  of  the  bishops  seem  to  have  claimed  to  exercise  a 
sort  of  extra-regal  jurisdiction.^^ 

In   addition   the  old  national  church  of  Normandy,  with   its 

*'  The  charter  is  quoted  by  M.  Delisle  in  the  Etudes  sur  la  condition  de  la  classe 
agricole,  p.  197,  note. 

*''  BibliotMqiie  de  I'Ecole  des  Chartes,  xiii.  121-6.  The  method  of  assessment  in 
the  Channel  Islands  of  a  reasonable  aid  '  per  visum  quatuor  legalium  militum  vel 
vavassorum  '  (Pat.  3)  shows  that  the  sum  was  not  fixed. 

■•^  The  roll  is  incomplete  and  only  accounts  for  the  Cotentin  and  central  Normandy 
are  given.  But  even  here,  in  the  heart  of  the  royal  domain,  John  could  not  get  much 
from  tallages  and  aids. 

*"  See  John's  confirmation  for  the  archbishop  of  Eouen  (Eot.  Norm.  p.  3).  Philip  I 
of  France  spoke  of  the  archbishop  as  archbishop  of  the  county  of  Kouen  in  1091  (see 
Brussel,  Usage  des  fiefs,  i.  280  foil.). 

*»  Cart.  Norm.  no.  202,  and  below,  p.  638,  note  57. 

*'  The  claim  of  the  bishop  of  Lisieux  in  the  banlieu  of  Lisieux  was  settled  by 
means  of  a  recognition  of  18  knights  in  1199  {Eot.  Cart.  i.  19  ;  Martene,  Thesaurus, 
i.  761). 
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great  provincial  synods  and  protective  authority,  had  ceased  to 
exist.  As  its  secular  side  became  feudalised  it  lost  its  spiritual 
unity  and  fell  rapidly  into  sections,  each  of  which  had  immediate 
relations  with  the  court  of  Eome.  This  process  was  completed  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  II,  when  papal  appeals  became  very  numerous, 
and  united  action  on  the  part  of  the  Norman  church  rare  and  per- 
haps dangerous. ^^  Although  there  are  signs  that  the  archbishop 
was  not  very  patient  of  the  decline  in  his  authority  ^^  he  had  no 
disinclination  to  sympathise  with  hierarchical  claims  in  general, 
and  was  thus  inclined  more  and  more  to  act  as  a  great  French 
primate  rather  than  as  the  head  of  a  national  church.  Henry  II 
easily  maintained  authority  over  the  church  courts,  and,  if  it  is 
safe  to  argue  from  later  judgments,  established  the  relations 
between  lay  and  clerical  authorities  which  he  enforced  in  Eng- 
land.®* After  his  death  attempts  were  made  to  remove  what  was 
felt  to  be  a  heavy  yoke  from  the  neck  of  the  Norman  church. 
With  Richard's  consent  a  provincial  synod  again  met  and  fixed 
upon  old  lines,  but  with  no  drastic  interference  with  ducal  authority, 
the  competence  of  the  forum  ecclesiae}^  The  new  king  also  pro- 
tected the  church  from  exactions  of  tallage  or  any  aid  from  pro- 
perty not  held  as  a  fief.'^  After  this  troubles  soon  began.  John's 
arbitrary  and  brutal  interference  gave  additional  weight  to  the 
resistance  which  was  made  at  this  time  to  the  control  of  episcopal 
elections  by  the  secular  power.  The  struggle  for  the  possession  of 
Les  Andelys  between  Eichard  and  Philip  had  already  put  Archbishop 
Walter,  in  whose  domain  the  place  lay,  upon  the  defensive.  First 
Philip  sought  his  allegiance  for  the  coveted  manor,  and  provoked 
the  archbishop  to  lay  an  interdict  upon  the  French  lands  in 
his  diocese.®^  Then,  when  Eichard  had  seized  the  place,  a  long 
suit  ensued  at  the  court  of  Eome ;  and  to  gain  his  point  the  Eng- 
lish king's  envoys  borrowed  over  3,000Z.  from  the  merchants  of 
Piacenza.®*    This  does  not  seem  to  have  ended  the  matter.     Walter 

"  Bohmer,  Kirche  und  Stoat  in  England  und  in  der  Normandie  im  XL  und  XII. 
Jahrhundert,  pp.  322-4. 

"  This  seems  to  be  implied  in  Innocent's  letters  on  the  absolution  of  persons  ex- 
communicated by  another  bishop  in  his  own  diocese  (Migne,  Pair.  Lat.  ccxiv.  195. 
Cf.  letter  to  the  bishop  of  Lisieux  on  the  office  of  archbishop,  p.  205). 

"  Dehsle,  Jugements,  nos.  33,  51,  59,  70  (ecclesiastical  courts  and  lay  fees) ;  55, 
129  (darrein  presentment) ;  170  (advowson) ;  81  (co-operation  of  courts  in  Eichard's 
reign). 

"  Bohmer,  p.  321,  note.  "  Tardif,  Coutumiers,  i.  69. 

"  See  "Walter's  letters  to  R.  de  Diceto  (ii.  135-50) ;  K.  Howden,  iv.  3 ;  Delisle, 
Catalogue  des  Actes,  nos.  477-9.  The  interdict  was  removed  early  in  1196  (Teulet, 
Layettes  du  Trisor  des  Clmrtes,  i.  187,  no.  442).  Richard  urged  the  archbishop  to 
remove  it  in  February  (Round,  Calendar,  no.  279). 

'"  Rot.  Scacc.  p.  300,  and  Stapleton's  Introduction,  n.  xix.  For  the  terms  of  ex- 
change by  which  the  archbishop  received  large  grants  in  Dieppe  see  John's  confirma- 
tion {Rot.  Noi-m.  p.  3). 
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issued  a  sentence  against  the  officials  of  the  two  kings  on  account  of 
their  exactions ;  Eichard  and  Philip  appointed  four  clerks  to  inquire 
into  its  validity ;  and  thus  Innocent  was  able  to  reopen  the  case 
and  side  definitely  with  the  archbishop.-''  "When  John  succeeded 
his  brother,  the  primate  was  prepared  by  past  experience  to  act 
as  a  third  power ;  and,  as  the  royal  blunders  increased,  the  other 
bishops  sent  appeal  after  appeal  to  Rome.  The  pope,  who  wished 
to  support  John  in  his  political  troubles,  was  forced  to  take  notice  of 
his  quarrel  with  the  clergy,  especially  with  the  chapter  of  Sees.^'^ 
The  Norman  church  had  become  so  alienated  from  her  political 
and  ecclesiastical  traditions  that  the  bishops  combined  to  take  the 
advice  of  the  pope  when  the  time  came  to  choose  between  John 
and  Philip.^^ 

The  relations  between  the  king  and  the  Norman  monasteries 
■were  much  more  indefinite  than  those  between  king  and  bishops. 
Throughout  this  time  of  war  the  foundation  of  new  abbeys  went  on 
steadily.*^^  In  the  older  abbeys  also  there  was  much  building  and 
restoration.^^  Here  and  there  it  is  possible  that  a  monastic  house 
suffered  or  was  destroyed  on  account  of  the  war,  and  the  safe-con- 
ducts of  the  monks,  numerous  as  they  were,  would  hardly  protect 
their  bearers  from  all  the  dangers  of  travelling;  but,  upon  the 
whole,  fire  and  mercenaries  were  less  troublesome  in  Normandy 
than  in  the  more  southern  parts  of  France.^*  One  reason  for  this 
must  be  found  in  the  good  relations  which  existed  between  the 
French  king  and  the  Norman  houses.  With  some  places — for  ex- 
ample, with  St.  Wandrille — the  connexions  of  the  French  were  con- 
tinuous, and  had  begun  centuries  before.^^  But  Philip  had  been 
on  friendly  terms  with  many  more  than  these,  long  before  his 
dream  of  acquiring  Normandy  could  have  taken  a  practical  form. 
His  benefactions  were  scattered  on  all  sides ;  and,  as  he  had 
secured  the  duchy,  he  strove  to  secure  also  the  confidence  of  hi^ 
new  subjects.  Indeed,  the  calendar  of  his  charters  to  monastic 
houses  enables  us  to  follow  step  by  step  the  course  of  the  patient 
conqueror."^^  In  addition  to  this  it  should  be  remembered  that 
Bee,  St.  Ouen,  and  other  abbeys  had  property  in  the  domains  of  the 
French  king,  while  extensive  lands  in  Normandy  were  held  by  great 

'»  Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  ccxiv.  220. 

«"  See  Innocent's  letters  in  Migne,  ccxiv.  1175,  ccxv.  61,  and  of.  Eot.  Pat.  6  b,  8  a, 
16  a. 

"  Migne,  ccxv.  564. 

"'  E.g.  the  priory  of  Beaulieu  by  John  de  Pr^aux  ;  the  abbey  of  St.  Aubin,  near 
Gournai,  by  Hugh  III,  and  others  between  1200  and  1201  [Gallia  Christiana,  xi.  57) ; 
and  Bellosanna,  near  Gournai,  in  1198  (p.  334). 

*'  The  numerous  fires,  as  at  St.  Ouen  in  1201,  and  collapses,  as  at  Bee  in  1196, 
would  alone  make  this  necessary  {Gall.  Christ,  xi.  136,  220). 

"  The  abbey  of  Tr^port,  near  Eu,  may  have  suffered  in  this  way  (p.  245). 

«  Ibid.  p.  180. 

"  Cart.  Norm,  passim,  e.g.  nos.  18,  19. 
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French  houses,  particularly  by  St.  Denis.*'^  The  Norman  duke 
•was  technically  the  vassal  of  the  latter  as  tenant  of  the  Norman 
Vexin.^^  It  was  the  custom,  moreover,  among  the  more  impor- 
tant abbeys  to  form  societies,  or  leagues  of  friendship,  which  tran- 
scended the  limits  of  national  feeling.  Mont  St.  Michel  and  Cluny 
were  bound  together  in  this  way.  Again,  although  their  most 
trivial  interests  were  bound  up  with  the  soil  of  Normandy,  the 
deepest  convictions  of  the  monastic  orders  lay  outside  the  claims  of 
any  monarch.  Dry  wood  of  the  forest,  tolls  of  bridges,  the  rents 
of  burgesses  contributed  to  the  security  of  their  cloisters  ;  and  the 
charges  which  the  French  king  made  in  return  for  protection 
could  hardly  exceed  those  of  John.  Hence  the  conquest  of  Nor- 
mandy was  watched  passively  by  those  who  had  most  to  gain  from 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  country. 

Lastly,  there  were  more  general  reasons  for  the  estrangement 
between  the  secular  and  spiritual  powers.  The  formulation  of 
papal  and  ecclesiastical  rights  produced  a  more  conscious  asser- 
tion of  temporal  claims  than  had  been  put  forward  in  earlier  days. 
The  political  opposition  of  princes  was  an  example  to  disregard 
the  sanctions  of  religion,  which  lesser  men  were  quick  to  follow. 
The  secular  movements  which  are  so  important  an  aspect  of  the 
thirteenth  century  were  thus  precipitated.  In  later  days  Philip's 
alliance  with  his  barons  against  papal  interference  with  his  politi- 
cal relations  was  regarded  as  a  step  towards  Gallican  liberty.^® 
At  this  time  the  respect  paid  to  sentences  of  excommunication  was 
so  slight  that  Bishop  Stephen  of  Tournai  expressed  a  doubt  whether 
it  was  advisable  to  risk  the  inconvenience  which  they  caused.^''  As 
might  be  expected,  the  interests  of  the  rising  communes  were 
found  to  be  most  incompatible  with  clerical  privileges.  The  con- 
flict was  most  severe  in  the  very  centre  of  Norman  life.  In  the 
absence  of  King  Eichard,  even  while  the  citizens  of  Eouen  were 
engaged  in  driving  Philip's  army  from  their  walls,  an  old  dispute 
between  the  merchants  and  canons  came  to  a  head.  The  cathedral 
chapter  claimed  privileges  which  were  opposed  to  the  trading  inter- 
ests of  the  city,  and,  among  other  things,  allured  the  establishment 
of  shops  within  the  precincts.  The  citizens  retaliated  by  attaching 
and  destroying  shops  and  walls.  Appeals  to  Kome  and  the  media- 
tion of  the  king  produced  no  lasting  result ;  and  the  quarrel  was 
only  ended  in  the  fourteenth  century.^^     It  is,  indeed,  a  proof  of 

•'  See  Bound's  Calendar  of  Documents,  passim.  The  lands  and  rights  of  St.  Denis 
had  been  once  more  extensive  {Histor.  de  France,  ii.  580). 

**  Flach,  Les  Origines  de  Vancienne  France,  iii.  525  sgg. 

"  See  Actes,  nos.  762,  770-9,  and  Delisle's  note,  p.  177. 

'»  In  a  letter  of  1197  referring  to  Baldwin  of  Flanders  (Lettres,  ed.  Desilve  (1893), 
p.  31). 

"  Chdruel,  Histoire  de  Rouen,  i.  40-54.  Eichard's  letters  are  in  Eound,  the  first 
being  written  at  Worms  in  1194  {Calendar,  nos.  6i,  65,  67).     Celestine  III  wrote  to 
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the  absence  of  any  creative  or  forcible  intelligence  in  Norman  ad- 
ministration that  the  canons  had  to  look  elsewhere  for  help.  The 
clergy  of  Cambrai  had  to  face  similar  difficulties  ;  and  in  1196  the 
two  chapters  formed  an  interesting  societas  for  protection  and 
shelter,  which  was  to  last  so  long  as  the  sons  of  men  set  them- 
selves to  accomplish  the  ruin  of  God's  church.''^ 

The  Norman  towns  clung  more  closely  to  the  fortunes  of  their 
dukes  than  either  the  barons  or  the  clergy,  and  several  of  them, 
which  had  long  been  accustomed  to  resist  the  French  armies  on 
the  uplands  of  Caux  or  along  the  March,  were  only  persuaded 
to   surrender  when   all   doubt   of  John's   desertion   had   become 
impossible.     This  unusual  loyalty  can  justly  be  attributed  in  some 
degree  to  the  influence  of  conscious  co-operation  and  self-govern- 
ment.   The  processes  of  a  state  were  reproduced  in  the  towns  as 
nowhere  else,  and  awoke  the  sympathetic  regard  of  the  townsmen. 
The  chief  communes,  moreover,  exercised  an  authority  which  gave 
them  an  interest  in  the  existing  order  not  unlike  that  of  the  king 
himself.     Thus  Kouen  seems  to  have  controlled  to  some  extent  the 
movements  of  Fecamp,  Montivilliers,  and  the  communes  of  Caux.^* 
Her  direct  jurisdiction  extended  over  the  villages  for  several  miles 
without  the  walls.^^     Her  citizens  enjoyed  liberties  in  Normandy, 
including  the  Evrecin,  Paci,  the  Vexin,  and  the  land  of  Hugh  of 
Gournai,  in  Poitou,  Gascony,  Maine,  Anjou,  and  Brittany.'^^    During 
the  last  stand  against  Philip  the  burgesses  of  Drincourt,  Eu,  and 
Aumale,  who  had  no  ties  of  affiliation  with  Eouen,  threw  in  their 
lot  with  that  of  the  city,  and  took  refuge  within  her  lines.''^     Another 
obstinate  commune  was  Verneuil,  which  had  given  her  customs  to 
Nonancourt  and  Pontorson.     On  the  other  hand,  the  maintenance 
of  their  liberties  was  too  great  a  boon,  and  indeed  so  essential  to 
their  prosperity  that   the   towns   could   not   long   withstand    the 
generous  terms  of  the  tactful  Philip.     Several  communes,  such  as 
Eu,  had  copied  the  constitution  of  towns  in  Picardy  and  Ponthieu ; 
and  all  depended  upon  their  trade  with  the  rest  of  France  and 
adjacent  countries.     There  were  no  places,  except  the  important  and 
wealthy  Dieppe,  which  relied  especially  upon  the  relations  with 
England.     Indeed,  the    only    other    favourite   port    of  passage, 
Barfleur,  was  rather  a  private  landing  and  arsenal  for  the  English 
kings  than  a  centre  of  independent  activity.'^^ 

the  citizens  and  also  to  the  Norman  bishops  about  the  matter  (Martene,  Thesaurus,  i. 
659-61). 

"  Ibid.  i.  663-4.  "  Neustria  Pia,  p.  859. 

'*  Ch^ruel,  i.  59.  John's  charter  says  '  habeant  leucatam  Eothomagi  ad  iustitiam 
eiusdem  civitatis.' 

"  See  the  agreement  of  surrender,  1  June  1204  (Teulet,  Layettes,  i.  250-2,  no. 
716). 

'«  Ibid.  no.  716. 

"  For  the  wealth  and  government  of  Dieppe  see  Stapleton,  i.  cviii,,  and  for  its 
opposition  to  Philip,  Delisle's  introduction  to  the  Cartulaire  Normaiid,  p.  xvii.  Cf. 
VOL.  XXI. — NO.  LXXXIV.  T  T 
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The  growth  of  urban  Hfe  in  Normandy  had  been  encouraged  by  the 
position  of  the  duchy,  between  France  and  Flanders,  the  favourable 
course  of  the  rivers,  the  survival  of  Eoman  cities,  the  influence 
of  churches  and  monasteries.  Certainly  the  strong  rule  of  Henry  II 
had  helped  to  bring  merchants  from  all  parts  to  Normandy  and 
gave  an  impetus  to  the  increase  of  trade  ;  but  this  advantage  could 
hardly  be  diminished  under  Capetian  government.  There  is  ample 
proof,  in  the  care  which  John  took  to  protect  foreign  merchants, 
that  the  wars  between  Normandy  and  France  were  a  great  hindrance. 
The  merchants  of  Castile,  Portugal,  and  Navarre  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  much  disturbed,  and  it  was  not  difficult  to  secure  the 
safety  of  merchants  on  the  English  coasts.^^  John,  indeed,  seems 
to  have  had  a  real  sense  of  the  value  of  trade,  and  was  on 
friendly  terms  with  several  towns  along  the  shores  of  Flanders.^' 
He  was  quick  also  to  repay  the  services  of  foreigners  by  com- 
mercial concessions  which  cost  him  nothing.^^  But,  in  spite  of  the 
irrepressible  activity  of  the  trading  interests,  it  was  impossible  to 
avoid  hardship  and  interference.  If  the  king  wanted  transport,  a 
shipowner  had  to  break  his  contracts  with  merchants  in  the  ports.^^ 
The  export  of  corn  and  wine  had  often  to  be  prohibited,  and  con- 
flicts between  the  royal  officials  on  the  Seine  and  smuggling  vessels 
were  inevitable.^''  The  inland  towns,  moreover,  were  grievously 
tallaged  by  the  Angevin  kings.  It  has  been  estimated  that  there 
•were  less  than  ten  real  communes  in  Normandy  at  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century,  apart  from  the  ephemeral  creations  of  John,^^  and 
of  these  two  or  three  were  in  private  hands.  But  six  towns  could 
pay  a  tallage  of  400  li.  Angevm  in  addition  to  their  usual  dues. 
Bayeux  paid  600  li.,  and  the  town  which  had  grow'n  up  round  the 
castle  of  Falaise  650  li.^^  Besides  such  levies  John  drove  a  thriving 
trade  in  charters  for  fairs,  markets,  and  even  communes,  which 
must  have  caused  much  annoyance  in  the  old  and  well  established 
centres  of  industry. 

These  considerations  will  enable  the  reader  to  realise  the  pecu- 
liar difficulties  which  attended  Angevin  rule  in  Normandy.  In  the 
first  place  the  duchy  was  not,  as  it  is  often  described  as  being,  at 

above,  p.  626.  There  is  an  interesting  account  of  the  importance  of  Barfleur  in 
•Gerville's  Mimoire  sur  Us  anciens  chdteaux  du  dipartement  de  la  Manche  (M&m.  de  la 
Soc.  des  Antiq.  i.  333-42). 

'*  John's  relations  with  and  regulations  about  the  merchants  of  Spain  and  Flanders 
are  illustrated  by  the  Charter  Eolls  (e.g.  i.  60  b,  64  a,  65  a,  96  b,  98  b).  There  is  a 
safe-conduct  for  Portuguese  merchants  in  Rot.  Pat.  20  b. 

'*  Charter  to  the  merchants  of  Calais  and  Boulogne  {Rot.  Cliart.  95  b). 

•"  Letter  to  citizens  of  Dax  (Rot.  Pat.  5  b). 

*^  See  the  case  of  Boger  Wascelin  of  Barfleur  and  the  merchants  of  Aquitaine  [Rot. 
Chart.  60  a). 

»=  Cf.  John's  letter  of  11  February  1203  (Rot.  Pat.  25  a). 

^  Delisle,  in  preface  to  Cart.  Norm,  xvi.-xviii.    Falaise  was  an  exception. 

"  Bibliothigue  de  VEcole  des  Chartes,  xiii.  130. 
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the  mercy  of  feudal  ideas,  which  were  only  kept  in  check  by  a 
strong  ruler,  but  was  a  developed,  well-ordered  state.  Its  baronage 
had  been  ousted  from  administrative  power  as  completely  as  in 
England,  while  at  the  same  time  the  traditions  of  its  origin  and 
history  contained  some  principles  of  coherence.  In  virtue  of  its 
geographical  position  Normandy  almost  took  the  lead  as  an 
integral  part  of  a  great  empire.  Eouen,  Caen,  and  Falaise  were 
as  important  as  any  three  towns  in  England  or  Poitou.  The 
ancient  roads  were  the  channels  of  every  influence,  at  a  period  of 
transition  as  important  as  any  which  preceded  the  Eeformation. 
Except  in  its  lowest  orders,  society  was  still  sensitive  to  new  im- 
pressions to  a  peculiar  degree,  while  under  the  pressure  of  changes 
in  church  polity  and  city  life  it  had  become  more  organic  and  less 
feudalfsed  in  structure.  This  state  of  things  existed,  as  historians 
are  beginning  to  discover,  in  most  of  the  great  provinces  of  France, 
and  even  of  Germany ;  and  it  is  impossible  now  to  regard  the 
gradual  union  of  France  as  the  result  of  a  long  fight  between  order 
and  anarchy,  but  of  changes  in  economic  and  administrative  life. 
The  process  of  absorption,  indeed,  was  most  difficult  in  districts 
like  Poitou,  which  was  proverbial  for  the  restless  and  aggressive 
nature  of  its  baronage  and  the  corruption  of  its  monastic  houses.^* 
And  so,  in  the  next  place,  the  value  of  Norman  history  under  the 
Angevin  kings  is  not  to  be  found  in  facts  peculiar  to  Norman  life, 
l)ut  rather  in  the  working  of  social  principles  and  factors  which 
were  trammelled  or  confused  elsewhere.  The  church  and  baronage 
in  Normandy  were  not  united  in  some  national  task  which  obscured 
their  lineaments,  but  the  medium,  the  one  of  canonical  and  royal 
influences,  the  other  of  social  and  economic  forces.  All  the  impli- 
cations of  social  life  were  unrolled  under  the  direction  of  the 
Angevin  kings. 


III. 

The  bulk  of  the  earlier  literature  relating  to  Norman  institu- 
tions, based  as  it  was  upon  custumals  and  documents  of  late 
date,  has  been  superseded  by  a  more  comparative  method  of 
-study .^^  It  is  now  possible  to  isolate  the  early  history  of  Norman 
administration,  and  the  evidence,  if  not  great,  is  sufficient  to  reveal 
a  continuous  development,  and  to  throw  into  relief  the  condition  of 

**  Hist,  de  Guillaume  le  Mardchal,  iii.  24,  with  Meyer's  notes.  See  the  letters  of 
Innocent  III  on  the  state  of  the  Poitevin  monasteries  (Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  ccxiv.  56, 
449 ;  ccxv.  34). 

""  A  bibliography  of  the  earlier  literature  will  be  found  prefixed  to  Tardif's  edition 
of  the  Custumals,  and  in  Glasson,  Histoire  du  droit  et  des  institutions  de  la  France, 
iv.  (1891),  p.  495. 
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affairs  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.^''  A  French  jurist  even 
declares  that  no  part  of  medieval  France  was  better  organised  and 
administered  than  Normandy.^*  There  is  evidence  that  Philip 
Augustus  was  influenced  by  Henry  II's  government  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  his  own  lands,  and  he  certainly  was  enabled  to  set  an 
example  in  Normandy  after  the  conquest,  by  the  work  of  his  pre- 
decessors in  the  duchy.*^ 

The  strength  of  the  Norman  settlement  had  lain  in  its  solidarity. 
This  fact  is  so  striking  that  one  writer  has  denied,  though  upon 
hardly  sufficient  evidence,  the  probability  of  any  Frankish  cus- 
toms.^*' It  is  true  that  the  land  was  laid  waste,  and  many 
monasteries  utterly  destroyed.  But  the  variety  and  intricacy  of 
local  custom,^^  and  the  continuance  of  monastic  identity,  and  even 
of  municipal  traditions,  are  against  this  view.^^  Again,  the  history 
of  the  Normans,  whether  they  were  engaged  in  defending  their 
conquests  or  in  civil  strife,  shows  that  the  old  territorial  divisions 
had  fixed  the  limits  of  new  settlements.  The  civil  jurisdiction  of 
the  Franks  observed  the  divisions  of  the  dioceses,  which  in  their 
formation  had  observed  the  Eoman  distribution  of  territory  about 
the  civitates.  The  Normans  inherited  these,  and  their  military 
constitution  was  modified  and  fixed  in  the  earlier  areas  by  Frankish 
tradition. ^^  The  Carolingian  counties  had  not  been  territorial 
areas  in  a  literal  sense  so  much  as  centres  of  jurisdiction  ;  hence 
we  find  that  the  Norman  districts  also  had  never,  like  the  English 
shires,  sole  reference  to  locality,  and  were  subject,  especially  along 
the  March,  to  considerable  interpenetration  of  authority.^*  At  the 
same  time  the  Normans  distinguished  the  territorial  and  judicial 
aspects  of  the  county  much  less  closely  than  the  Franks.      Eollo's 

*'  It  is  remarkable  that  so  many  records  are  preserved,  if  we  remember  how  some 
were  carried  about  with  the  royal  camera.  In  a  classical  passage  William  the  Breton 
described  the  loss  of  Philip's  charters  and  account  rolls  at  Fr^t^val  in  1194  (Phil.  iv. 
564.  See  Teulet,  Layettes,  i.  pp.  v-vi).  It  is  probable  that  if  John  had  brought  all 
the  records  to  England  more  would  have  been  preserved. 

**  Glasson,  iv.  518. 

**  Benedict  of  Peterborough  says  that  he  copied  Henry's  assize  of  arms  (i.  270). 
In  his  will  before  starting  for  the  crusade  Philip  used  the  word  assize  in  a  suggestive 
connexion.  His  bailiffs  were  to  set  apart  one  day  in  each  month  for  doing  justice ; 
this  day  is  called  an  assize  (Kigord,  i.  101). 

»•  Flach,  ii.  72-5,  iii.  220. 

*■  These  are  marked  in  the  Judgments  of  the  Exchequer  (e.g.  no.  67,  Consuettidines 
de  Passeis)  and  in  Philip's  inquisitions.  He  ordered  a  great  many  in  1210  {CarL 
Norm.  nos.  188-200). 

'^  Glasson,  iv.  497-8,  for  the  continuity  of  Eouen. 

*'  Stapleton,  i.  xliv.,  xlviii.  The  divisions  were  maintained  till  the  French  con- 
quest with  more  or  less  ease,  as  well  as  in  popular  speech.  The  inquiry  into  the  ducal 
rights  was  made  per  episcopatus  (Rob.  of  Torigny,  a.  1163,  i.  344).  In  an  assize  of  1157 
the  barons  of  the  fom-  comitatiis  '  Baiocassini,  Constantini,  Oximini,  Abrincatini '  were 
present  {Mim.  de  la  Soc.  des  Antiq.  xv.  197).  Cf.  phrase  assisa  comitatus  apvd 
Constancias  in  1216  {Jugeyiients,  no.  168). 

•'  Stapleton,  i.  x.  note. 
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county,  as  it  was  called,  was  carefully  marked  off  by  treaty ;  the 
ancient  city  of  Eouen  became  an  whs  Dacorum ;  the  companions 
of  the  count  were  distributed  over  the  conquered  lands.^* 

The  Danish  army  was  a  corporation,  an  organised  migrating 
body,  with  habits  and  constitution  of  its  own.  The  nature  of  this 
organisation  can  be  discovered  from  the  traditions  of  certain 
settlements,  especially  of  the  Danish  host  in  Eussia ;  and  the 
similarity  between  Eollo's  laws  and  those  which  are  found  else- 
where in  defence  of  property  shows  that  this  organisation  was 
brought,  in  some  form  or  other,  to  Normandy."'^  Its  leading 
principle  was  the  unity  of  equals  for  a  military  purpose  ;  but  the 
host  recognised  social  distinctions,  the  unity  of  the  family,  and 
especially  *  ethnic  '  cohesion.^"  Ealph  Glaber  noted  that  a  Norman 
province  had  the  solidarity  of  a  family ;  and  we  are  told  that  men 
who  rejoiced  to  be  equal  at  home  made  it  an  ethical  habit  to  be 
of  one  mind  in  war.^^  M.  Flach,  in  his  acute  speculations  upon  the 
origin  of  feudal  society,  has  seized  upon  this  trait  to  explain  and 
support  his  thesis  about  classical  feudalism.  This,  as  is  well  known, 
recognised  real  rather  than  personal  bonds.  M.  Flach  insists 
that  it  first  came  into  existence  in  those  societies  in  which  national 
unity  was  controlled  by  a  powerful  personal  authority.  The  North- 
men were  able,  so  to  speak,  to  seize  and  fix  the  forces  which  inspired 
their  military  society  and  to  deposit  them  on  the  land.  Eelations 
which  had  been  formed  for  a  temporary  purpose  insensibly 
received  the  sanction  of  the  earlier  Frankish  magistracy,  whose 
names  and  privileges  they  absorbed  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
necessities  of  defence  preserved  the  national  unity.  The  Danish 
settlement  in  England  can  be  used  to  show  that  the  Northmen 
readily  developed  political  institutions  of  their  own.  It  has  been 
suggested,  for  example,  that  the  English  sheriff  and  shire  system  owe 
their  constitutional  importance,  if  not  their  origin,  to  the  Danes, 
who  may  have  used  the  existing  districts  and  loose  organisation 
of  East  Anglia  and  Mercia  to  express  their  own  social  relations.''^ 

A  similar  process  in  Normandy  would  account  for  the 
peculiar  importance  and  functions  of  the  early  vicecomes.  The 
early  dukes  were  surrounded  by  viscounts,  who  were  evidently 
men  of  great  distinction.^""  They  are  both  personal  companions 
and   hereditary   nobles ;    and   their    double  nature    reflects    the 

**  Steenstrup,  Etudes  prilimhmires  pour  servir  a  I'histoire  des  Normands  (Caen, 
J880),  pp.  114,  119. 

""  Ibid.  pp.  149-52,  193-8.  »'  Flach,  iii.  89. 

'"'  Steenstrup,  p.  148  ;  B.  Glaber,  p.  20  (ed.  Prou). 

••  Chadwick,  Anglo-Saxon  Institutions,  pp.  261-2.  The  transition  from  military  to 
civil  office  was  simple.  Even  in  the  host  officials  with  civil  functions  ranked  after 
the  jarl,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  warrior  of  distinction  could  become  the  governor  of 
a  province  (Steenstrup,  pp.  143-8). 

""•  See  especially  the  charters  printed  in  the  preuves  to  Delisle's  Histoirc  de  Saint- 
Sauvetir-le-Vicbmte. 
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organisation  of  the  host.  .They  are  typical  of  Norman  government. 
Their  name  implies  that  the  great  count,  who  had  taken  the  title 
of  duke,  overshadowed  all  the  other s.^°'  We  do  not  know  the 
extent  of  the  functions  which  were  entrusted  to  the  local  counts, 
but  it  is  evident  that,  as  the  administrative  element  in  the  growing 
feudal  society,  they  tended  to  separate  and  form  independent 
powers.  The  early  dukes  forestalled  this  tendency  by  handing 
over  the  Frankish  jurisdiction  to  members  of  their  own  house. 
Like  the  West  Saxon  kings  some  centuries  before,  they  first 
controlled  the  administration  through  the  family,  and  then 
absorbed  it.^°^  The  conquest  of  England  enables  us  to  see  how  far 
this  process  had  gone  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century.  The 
duke  still  rules  as  first  among  equals.  He  calls  a  council  of  war 
rather  than  of  state.  But  the  instruments  of  government  are 
chosen.  Normandy  has  its  local  officers  for  the  administration 
of  justice  and  finance ;  and  complaints  of  their  number  are 
beginning  to  rise.  The  duke  is  the  source  of  justice,  and  arbitrates 
between  baron  and  monastery.^"^  Before  the  death  of  Henry  I, 
backed  by  a  powerful  and  national  church,  he  was  forming  an 
official  class  which  had  to  change  the  status  of  the  aristocratic 
vicecomes.  He  had  an  exchequer  with  a  system  of  royal  justices, 
and  probably  of  records.  The  inquisition  was  used  to  arbitrate 
between  the  rights  of  others;  and  even  so  early  the  significant 
term  bailiff  was  applied  to  the  numerous  local  officials. ^''^  Thus, 
when  the  Angevin  counts  began  to  rule  Normandy  the  duchy 
presented  several  marked  characteristics.  A  bundle  of  Frankish 
counties,  with  no  very  marked  line  of  defence,  had  been  seized  by 
a  foreign  power.  Divided  as  the  invaders  were,  their  hosts  were 
guided  by  a  rough  republican  constitution,  which  was  adapted  for 

""  This  stage  was  reached,  as  Dudo's  nan-ative  shows,  when  the  rebellion  against 
Norman  overloidship  was  crushed  in  the  days  of  Duke  'William  I  (Steenstrup, 
pp.  161-2j. 

">'  Stapleton,  i.  Ivi. 

'"*  These  facts  may  be  deduced  from  the  charters  in  Round's  Calendar,  nos.  712- 
714,  1114-5,  and  many  others.  No.  712  illustrates  the  process  of  delegating  justice  in 
William's  reign  (p.  254).  See  also  Bishop  Hugh  of  Bayeux's  appeal  (1035-7),  '  Eoberto 
archiepiscopo,  et  comiti,  et  vicecomiti  Niello,  caeterisque  senioribus  regni  iusticiam 
gerentibus'  (Livre  Noir,  i.  28,  no.  21).     Cf.  Bibliotheqiie  de  I'Ecolc  dcs  Clmrtes,  x.  272. 

'"*  The  Norman  exchequer  appears  in  texts  before  1130  (Round,  in  this  Review,  xiv. 
486).  The  advocate  De  la  Foy,  an  early  writer  upon  the  constitution  of  the  duchy,  says 
that  he  had  in  his  possession  in  1790  an  old  exchequer  roll  for  the  year  1136,  '  con- 
tenant  des  rSsultats  de  comptes  rendus  pour  le  pays  de  Caux  touchant  les  revenus  des 
tenements  du  due  assis  en  Monstrevilliers '  (quoted  by  Delisle  in  his  introduction  to  the 
Exchequer  Rolls,  Mim.  de  la  Soc.  des  Antiq.  xvi.  pt.  i.  pp.  xxx-xxxi).  For  the  justices 
compare  Henry  I's  charter  addressed  '  iusticiis  suis  Normanniae  '  (Livre  Koir,  no.  viii. 
i.  14).  The  Black  Book  of  Bayeux  also  illustrates  the  inquisition  in  Henry's  day.  In 
its  more  rudimentary  form  the  inquest,  by  means  of  antiqui  liomhies,  of  course  occurs 
earlier — for  example,  in  a  process  between  the  bishop  of  S6es  and  the  canons  of  St. 
Leonard  at  Bellesme  in  1084  (Flach,  iii.  381,  note).  For  the  use  of  the  word  hallia  see 
Delisle's  note  in  Biblioth&quc,  x.  259. 
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settlement  in  a  hostile  country.  Their  most  prominent  leader  was 
able  to  keep  his  power  and  unite  the  bundle  of  jurisdictions  under 
his  rule.  The  lords  of  the  old  territorial,  or  rather  administrative, 
divisions  were  members  of  their  ducal  family,  and  were  for  the 
most  part  gradually  absorbed.  Their  subordinates,  while  often 
indistinguishable,  except  in  dignity,  from  the  landowners  about 
them,  formed  the  nucleus  of  an  official  class.  In  this  way  the^ 
administrative  side  of  the  new  feudalism  was  seized  and  developed 
as  it  was  nowhere  else  in  France.  Under  a  line  of  strong  dukes 
the  Normans,  in  the  midst  of  their  quarrels,  obeyed  an  unconscious 
principle  of  unity,  which  was  preserved  during  the  slow  formation 
of  feudal  society,  long  after  the  independent  instincts  of  tribe  and 
family  had  died  away."'^ 

"**  This  administrative  process  may  be  illustrated  on  the  other  side  by  the  history 
of  the  counts.  The  tribal  nature  of  the  Norman  host  is  seen  in  the  fact,  first  noticed 
by  Stapleton,  that  previously  to  the  eleventh  century  '  it  does  not  appear  that  any  but 
such  as  were  of  the  blood  of  the  sovereign  bore  the  personal  dignity  of  comes '  (i.  Ivi.) 
It  is  unlikely  that  the  viscounts  were  all  from  the  first  royal  officials,  still  less  that 
they  were  at  the  head  of  the  baronage,  the  counts  included,  as  Brunner  supposes  {Die 
Entstehimg  der  Schwiirgerichte,  p.  148).  Their  attestations  of  the  early  charters  show 
that,  if  important,  they  were  chiefly  officials,  ranking  after  bishops  and  counts.  In 
the  statutes  of  Lillebonne  (1080)  the  regis  vicecomes  appears  as  the  ordinary  official  to 
whom  a  bishop  may  appeal  for  help  {Layettes,  i.  25,  no.  22).  The  viscounties  of  Evreux 
and  Eu,  which  existed  later  as  separate  feudal  jurisdictions  under  the  counts,  suggest 
that  the  counts  originally  had  viscounts  under  them  {Cart.  Norm.  nos.  117,  152,  268). 
Indeed,  the  Norman  exchequer  instituted  an  inquiry  in  1207,  '  utrum  comes  Eobertus 
[of  Alen(;on]  est  vicecomes  de  terra  sua,  et  utrum  vicecomes  unquam  fecit  divisam  in 
curia  sua  nisi  prius  curia  fuerit  forsiurata '  {Jtigements,  no.  25).  Similarly,  except 
the  great  hereditary  offices,  like  that  of  the  earl  of  Chester  in  the  Bessin,  the  older 
viscounties  died  out,  or  gave  mere  titles,  like  that  of  the  viscountess  of  Eouen  {Bot. 
Scacc.  p.  63),  or  a  name  to  lands,  as  at  Tenchebrai  {Rot.  Chart.  Ill  a),  or  were  succeeded 
by  gi-eat  barons  (e.g.  Vernon,  Stapleton,  ii.  cclxxviii.)  In  the  earliest  days  the  counts 
would  probably  have  complete  jurisdiction,  until  they  were  absorbed,  or,  if  they  were 
fortunate  enough  to  maintain  a  hereditary  right,  were  confined  to  the  Marches.  In  any 
case  the  growth  of  the  baronage  would  gradually  encroach  upon  the  administrative 
isolation  of  the  counts,  just  as  in  Merovingian  times  the  royal  vassals  assumed  a 
position  beside  and  independent  of  the  Prankish  counts  (Guilhiermoz,  Essai  sur  I'origine 
de  la  noblesse,  p.  130).  In  the  meantime  the  viscounts,  while  sharing  in  the  feudal 
process,  became  nearly  everywhere  direct  representatives  of  the  duke,  and,  as  the 
statutes  of  Lillebonne  show,  received  judicial  powers.  The  Exchequer  KoUs  illustrate 
the  administrative  origin  of  the  counts.  As  barons  they  are  indistinguishable  from 
their  fellows  with  seignorial  powers.  As  counts  they  have  no  political  significance  in 
later  political  history.  The  custumal  hardly  distinguishes  between  a  county  and  a 
barony  (Tardif ,  Coutumiers,  i.  39).  But,  as  the  rolls  show,  no  royal  officers  entered  the 
count's  domain,  and  he  had  the  proceeds  of  all  jurisdiction,  including  the  pleas  of  the 
sword.  The  rolls  make  no  mention  of  any  bailiffs  for  S6es,  where  the  count  of  Alenyon 
has  lands  (Alen^on  had  been  surrendered  to  Henry  II).  The  vale  of  Mortain  was 
a  royal  bailiwick  {Rot.  Scacc.  p.  215  ;  Stapleton,  ii.  Ixii.j,  but  except  in  1180  and  1203, 
when  the  honour  of  Mortain  was  in  royal  hands,  the  four  castella propria,  Le  Teilleul, 
Cerences,  Tenchebrai,  and  Mortain,  do  not  appear.  It  is  significant  that  Cerences 
was  a  viscounty  {Rot.  Scacc.  p.  14).  Of  the  other  counties  those  of  Aumale,  Eu,  and 
Meulan  do  not  occur  at  all.  Evreux  is  accounted  for  in  a  fragmentary  way  during  the 
time  when  the  heir  was  a  ward  (in  1198 ;  see  Stapleton,  ii.  ccxx.),  and  some  significant 
details  are  given.  The  honour  was  farmed  by  Kichard  d'Argences,  and  his  accounts 
show  that  it  comprised  a  bailiwick  and  separate  ^/-^wi^s  (e.g.  Avrilli,  Rot.  Scacc.  463). 
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In  their  ancestral  home  the  Angevm  counts  were  accustomed 
to  the  ideas  and  practices  which  were  required  to  strengthen  and 
centralise  the  administration  of  Normandy.  Their  Frankish  pre- 
decessors had  established  their  independence  in  the  midst  of  a 
system  which  was  full  of  official  traditions.  The  early  counts 
were  accustomed  to  a  court  with  distinct  formularies  and  a  definite 
procedure,  even  with  records  of  its  proceedings.  Its  transactions 
were  confirmed  and  approved  by  witnesses  whose  presence  and 
intervention  added  to  their  validity ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
council  of  the  later  lords  of  Anjou  grew  directly  out  of  this  body 
of  witnesses.  As  time  went  on  two  or  three  principles  of  govern- 
ment became  clear  at  the  Angevin  court.  In  the  first  place  the 
count  was  the  supreme  judge  on  earth  of  all  his  subjects.  Origin- 
ally, in  cases  of  an  ecclesiastical  nature,  the  bishop  had  been 
equally  competent,  and  sat  beside  him,  like  the  bishop  of  a  Norman 
county  ;  but,  although  there  was  little  or  no  interference  with  the 
episcopal  court,  the  time  came  when  an  appeal  was  made  to  the 
count  even  from  the  judgment  of  a  legate.^^*^  This  supremacy, 
while  doubtless  it  became  explicit  by  means  of  the  forms  of  the 
court,  was  political  rather  than  legal.  No  legal  theory  of  appeals 
made  seignorial  jurisdiction  dependent  upon  the  approval  of  the 
count.  It  was  always  by  some  special  act  that  the  count  took 
cognisance  of  a  case.  Hence  all  the  traditions  and  forms  of  the 
curia  became  his  instruments,  the  expression  of  his  ever  present 
will.  He  might  delegate  the  task  of  judgment  to  a  select  few, 
or,  as  Count  Geoffrey  did  in  1142,  send  a  special  commission  to 
hear  a  case  upon  the  spot.'°^  He  or  his  seneschal  might  summon 
parties  to  appear  before  him  on  a  particular  day.  In  order  to 
discover  the  truth  those  who  had  a  case  in  charge  were  accustomed, 

In  1202  the  revenues  of  Evreux  were  in  the  possession  of  the  king  of  France,  and 
amounted  to  3001.  for  one-third  of  a  year  (Stapleton,  ii.  ccxxv.)  From  these  we  learn 
also  that  the  honour  comprised  distinct  areas,  especially  the  viscounty,  and  the 
jpraepositura  of  the  town.  The  viscounty  had  apparently  become  a  cJidtellenie,  in  the 
possession  of  the  house  of  Meulan  (cf.  Delisle,  BihliotMque  de  VEcole  des  Charles, 
X.  260).  Over  all  these,  and  other  divisions,  including  the  castellaria  of  Gaillon  (Cart. 
Norm.  no.  120),  the  count  was  lord.  But  his  control  must  have  been  much  dissipated ; 
and  over  some  of  his  neighbours,  such  as  the  bishop,  he  had  no  lordship  (Stapleton, 
II.  ccxxv.). 

"•  For  this  and  what  follows  I  have  used  the  material  collected  by  M.  Beautempa- 
Beaupr6  in  his  '  Eecherches  sur  les  juridictions  de  I'Anjou  et  du  Maine  pendant 
la  p^riode  f^odal '  {Coutumes  et  Institutions  de  V Anjou  et  du  Maine,  pt.  2,  vol.  i. 
Paris,  1890).  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  author  has  not  presented  his  valuable 
conclusions  in  a  more  systematic  and  definite  manner.  For  ecclesiastical  courts  see 
pp.  93-5.  In  spite  of  the  prominent  part  of  the  clergy  the  count  decided  cases  on 
some  occasions  with  no  clergy  present.  The  relation  between  the  secular  and  spiritual 
courts  must  have  been  impressed  on  Henry  II.  In  his  early  years  as  duke  of 
Normandy  the  bishop  seems  to  have  presided  over  the  other  judges  when  ecclesiastics 
were  concerned.  See  two  assizes  in  1157  when  Arnulf  of  Lisieux  and  Robert  of  Neu- 
bourg,  '  dapifer  et  iustitiarius,'  sat  together  (M&m.  de  la  Soc.  des  Antiq.  xv.  197). 

'"'  Beautemps-Beaupre,  pp.  106,  113.  For  the  delegation  of  Norman  justice  by  the 
duke  about  1076  see  Bound,  Calendar,  p.  254. 
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from  at  least  the  early  twelfth  century,  to  take  the  testimony  of 
good  men  ;  in  a  case  before  1124  the  count  formally  chose  twelve 
sworn  men  to  speak  the  truth  as  they  knew  it.^*^^  On  every  occa- 
sion the  count's  authority  gave  weight  and  finality  to  the  judgment. 
He  is  directly  and  consciously  responsible  for  judges,  writs,  jury. 
*  I  have  confirmed  the  judgment,'  says  Geoffrey  in  1145,  *  I,  and 
a  multitude  of  my  barons  in  whose  hearing  it  was  read.  And,  that 
it  may  remain  fixed  and  inviolable  for  ever,  I  have  ordered  that 
the  judgment  be  put  into  writing,  with  the  names  of  those  who 
made  it,  and  of  many  of  those  who  heard  it ;  and  the  same  to  be 
strengthened  by  the  authority  of  my  seal.'  ^"^ 

Secondly,  the  count  of  Anjou  was  in  constant  authoritative  re- 
lations with  his  officers.  Of  these  the  seneschal  was  the  chief.  He 
was  endowed  with  the  power  of  his  master  in  all  ways,  just  as  the 
court  aided  the  count  in  judicial  or  administrative  measures,  or 
in  acts  of  confirmation.  Although  the  seneschal  united  in  a  some- 
what confusing  way  the  prestige  of  a  great  baron  and  the  authority 
of  his  office  his  relation  to  the  count  was  quite  clear.  He  held 
the  castles  in  trust.  He  could  empower  others  to  hold  the  court 
of  the  count,  and  their  j  udgment  was  of  equal  validity ;  he  was 
also  supreme  over  other  seneschals  and  bailiffs.  At  the  same  time 
he  was  absolutely  subject  to  the  will  of  the  count,  and  was  forced 
to  proceed  in  judicial  cases,  though  it  was  against  his  own  will.^^° 

Lastly,  the  traditions  and  the  political  needs  of  the  count 
encouraged  him  to  disregard  social  distinctions.  The  Prankish 
court  had  been  a  public  court ;  and  it  was  the  count's  duty,  as  he 
recognised  throughout,  *  faithfully  to  provide  for  the  welfare  of 
all.'  ^^^  Anjou  was  a  populous  land,  with  many  cities ;  and  the 
feudal  ranks  contained  non-noble  members  at  an  early  date. 
During  the  eleventh  century  a  council  was  forming,  a  personal 
inner  ring.  Names  which  had  been  applied  to  men  of  noble  birth, 
Jideles,  x>rincipesy  primates,  were  applied  to  burgesses  and  the 
count's  servants,  and  seem  gradually  to  have  obtained  a  familiar 
and  special  significance,  implying  a  special  relation  to  the  count. ^^^ 

F.   M.   POWICKE. 

{To  he  continued.) 

'"*  See  pp.  117-8, 204  for  cases  of  jury.  For  case  of  summons '  per  duos  prudentes 
Tires'  between  1162-5  see  p.  81,  note. 

"•  Pp.  139-40,  note. 

•'»  Pp.  155,  181,  193,  206-7.  See  Guillaume  des  Roches's  statement  on  the  rights 
and  duties  of  the  seneschal  (Teulet,  Layettes,  i.  267-8,  nos.  723-4,  August  1204).  The 
supremacy  of  the  seneschal  was  recognised  generally,  from  Burgundy  to  the  kingdom 
of  Jerusalem.  It  shows  the  significance  of  Henry  II's  claim  to  be  seneschal  of  France 
(VioUet,  Hist,  des  institutions  politiques,  ii.  110-11 ;  Baluze,  Miscellanea,  iv.  486). 

"'  Beautemps-Beaupr^,  pp.  6-8. 

"*  Pp.  39-40,  82-3,  89-92,  425  sgj.  Cf.  phrases  like  barones  familiares  comites 
(a.  1135,  p.  87).  The  survival  of  Eoman  and  Prankish  words  should  be  noted  in  this 
connexion  ;  curia  ^plica  succeeded  by  boni  homines,  rachimburdi,  &c. :  and  compare 
the  use  of  clieTts. 
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The  Wars  of  Religion  in  the  Perigord 

THE  following  essay  is  based  on  the  archives  of  the  Vivans 
family,  of  Gageac,  in  the  department  of  the  Dordogne,  which 
run  from  1578  to  1592,  the  date  of  the  death  of  Geoffroy  de  Vivans 
before  Villandraut.  They  include  also  a  letter  of  1597,  which  is 
important  for  the  present  article.  For  the  purpose  of  tracing  the 
introduction  of  the  Eeformed  opinions  into  the  Perigord,  and  so 
rendering  the  Vivans  papers  more  intelligible,  a  series  of  short 
extracts  from  the  municipal  archives  of  Bergerac  will  be  given  in 
chronological  order,  and  the  Vivans  letters  after  1578  will  be  used 
to  illustrate  and  expand  these  extracts.^ 

The  most  striking  points  which  the  study  of  these  papers  brings 
out  are  the  following : — 

1.  The  method  by  which  the  defence  of  towns  occupied  by  the 
Huguenots  was  carried  out.  Of  this  Perigueux  furnishes  a  good 
illustration. 

2.  The  chaotic  condition  of  the  judicial  administration;  the 
futility  of  parliamentary  airets  when  their  object  was  protected  by 
the  king  of  Navarre  and  in  a  district  where  those  of  the  religion 
were  powerful ;  also  the  disregard  of  the  letters  of  protection  of 
the  king  of  Navarre  as  far  as  regards  the  parlement  in  the  chief 
town  of  his  own  government,  within  which  he  was  not  even  allowed 
the  right  of  entry. 

3.  The  want  of  faith  exhibited  by  both  sides  in  observing  the 
frequent  edicts  of  pacification.  Hostilities  hardly  ever  really 
ceased ;  no  redress  was  obtainable  from  the  catholic  governors ;  and 
the  crown  of  France  was  as  futile  in  enforcing  its  edicts  in  any 

'  Besides  these  the  chief  sources  from  which  I  have  drawn  my  information  are  the 
Vivans  archives,  the  Jtirade  of  Bergerac,  the  Lettres  viissives  of  Henry  IV,  the 
chronicle  of  the  cur6  Dupuy,  who  wrote  in  1G29  with  a  strong  catholic  bias,  and  whose 
accuracy  is  often  suspect,  and  two  monographs  by  M.  Gustave  Charrier,  archivist  of 
the  town  archives  at  Bergerac,  Geoffroy  de  Vivans  and  Le  Siige  de  Domme.  My  sincere 
thanks  are  due  to  M.  le  comte  de  Laverrie  de  Vivans  for  giving  me  access  to  the  family 
papers,  and  to  M.  Charrier,  who  made  an  inventory  of  the  papers  and  gave  me  much 
help  and  information  from  the  archives  of  his  own  department.  I  learned  lately  with 
great  regret  of  the  death  of  M.  Charrier.  His  learning  and  kindness  will  make  his 
loss  a  great  one  to  all  interested  in  the  history  of  South-Western  France. 
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but  Politique  districts  as  was  the  king  of  Navarre  in  enforcing  his 
in  the  catholic  parts  of  his  government. 

4.  The  importance  attached  to  Bergerac  as  a  centre  of  com- 
munication and  provisions  for  the  rest  of  the  Perigord,  owing  to 
its  fine  waterway  to  Bordeaux,  and  the  fertile  nature  of  its  environs 
in  an  otherwise  poor  country. 

The  first  trustworthy  mention  of  the  introduction  of  the  religion 
pretendue  reformee  is  that  contained  in  the  Jiiracle  of  Bergerac, 
20  November  1545,  when  the  baillie  Messire  Jehan  de  Bebriau 
states  that  the  Franciscan  brother  Marenton  einpreschant  derniere- 
ment  la  Caresme  en  la  presente  ville  avoit  seme  tout  pleiii  derreurs  ; 
again,  three  preachers  from  Sainte  Foy  avoient  nye  le  purgatoire 
nye  le  St  Sacrement.  The  president  of  the  court  of  Bordeaux, 
M.  de  la  Chassaigne,  and  two  assessors  came  to  try  the  case  against 
ceulx  de  la  sept  du  dit  Marentin  et  prescheurs.  They  were  con- 
demned to  be  beheaded.  By  this  time  the  adherents  of  the  new 
faith  have  become  numerous,  for  they  puUulent  plus  que  jamais  et 
vont  de  nuyt  en  armes  cassant  et  frappant  les  habitants  de  la  presante 
ville,  et  davantage  puis  troys  jours  en  qa  out  ahatu  et  hrise  certaines 
croix  estant  autour  de  la  presente  ville.  The  Calvinist  views  were 
established  in  Bergerac  by  the  conversion  of  no  less  a  person  than 
the  lieutenant-general  of  the  senechaussee,  M.  Pierre  Peynet,  who 
caused  protestantism  to  be  preached  publicly  and  authorised  the 
demolition  of  ecclesiastical  buildings. 

In  1560  a  synod  was  held  at  Bergerac,  and  wandering  pastors 
were  everywhere  received  *  as  angels  of  Paradise  bringing  deliver- 
ance,' and  in  many  cases  even  the  priests  of  the  villages  paid  for 
their  journeys.  In  the  following  year  a  young  pastor  from  Geneva, 
Simon  Brumier,  *  who  was  going  from  castle  to  castle  and  infecting 
them  with  his  diabolical  doctrine,'  was  imprisoned  and  died  in 
prison  at  P^rigueux.  He  was  buried  in  ground  set  apart  for  those 
who  had  suffered  the  penalty  of  death,  and  the  passers-by  threw 
stones  on  his  grave  for  a  perpetual  anathema.^  P^rigueux,  as 
opposed  to  Bergerac,  never  ceased  to  be  catholic  at  heart,  and 
tended  to  favour  the  league  even  during  the  Huguenot  occupation. 
In  the  same  year  we  have  proof  of  the  fact  that  protestantism  was 
the  favourite  religion  at  Bergerac,  for  the  convents  of  the  Jacobins, 
Cordeliers,  and  Carmelites  were  converted,  the  Church  of  St.  Martin 
was  demohshed  and  of  the  materials  a  temple  was  built  in  the 
mercadil.  A  monk  preached  there  '  the  said  religion,  which  had  for 
many  years  past  been  preferred.' 

In  October  1563  the  mayor  and  consuls  of  Bergerac,  in  an 
address  to  the  commissaires  ordered  by  the  king,  Charles  IX,  to 
hold  inquest  in  Guienne,  complained  that,  contrary  to  the  *  edict  of 
January  '  (thus  in  the  Jurade,  but  usually  known  as  the  Pacification 

*  Dupuy,  L'estat  de  Viglise  du  Pirigord. 
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of  Amboise,  of  March  1563),  inroads  were  made  by  the  gendarmerie, 
■who  pillaged  and  insulted  the  folk,  under  the  pretext  of  stopping 
the  exercise  of  the  Eeformed  religion.  These  complaints  appear  as 
*  heard  and  obtained  '  7  October,  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show 
that  order  was  restored  or  its  disturbers  punished.  The  next 
event  of  interest  recorded  in  the  Jurade  is  a  seance  of  the  Chambre 
Ardente  at  the  convent  of  the  Cordeliers,  18-26  June  1565  ;  the 
room  in  which  the  sitting  was  held  was  upholstered  at  the  charge 
of  the  town,  and  the  cost  of  chairs,  wine,  fruit,  bread,  and  butter 
is  detailed  in  ten  items.  In  1567  Charles  held  the  grands  jours 
of  the  parlement  of  Bordeaux  at  Perigueux,  and  took  from  Bergerac 
the  siege  presidio! ,  and  ordered  its  walls  to  be  dismantled  :  further, 
a  regiment  was  sent  to  overawe  the  inhabitants.  The  peace  of 
March,  known  as  the  edict  of  Longjumeau,  was  proclaimed  in  1568, 
and  was,  as  usual,  badly  observed  :  by  November  all  pretence  was 
at  an  end  and  disorder  had  again  become  general. 

During  this  month  the  companies  of  Montluc,  and  of  the  sieur 
de  Leberon,  his  nephew,  arrived  at  Bergerac  like  a  swarm  of  locusts, 
damaging  property  and  eating  the  inhabitants  out  of  house  and 
home ;  and  three  months  later  arrived  the  Sieur  Saint-Genies,  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Perigord,  and  he  did  worse.  '  He  committed  so  many 
outrages  that  almost  all  the  inhabitants  were  forced  to  leave  and  there 
was  no  one  to  work  in  the  town.'  Saint-Genies  is  further  said  to 
have  thrown  down  the  walls  and  gates,  so  that  we  are  led  to  suppose 
that  Charles's  order  to  that  effect,  given  during  the  grands  jours  at 
Perigueux,  had  not  been  carried  out.  Fortunately  for  Bergerac 
the  incursion  into  the  Perigord  of  the  army  of  the  princes,  led  by 
the  admu*al,  caused  a  panic  in  the  catholic  leaders'  minds,  and 
Montluc  sent  his  son  and  men  out  from  Bergerac  to  oppose  their 
advance.  The  townsfolk  seized  on  this  opportunity  to  pray  the 
seigneur  de  la  Beaume,  a  catholic  above  suspicion,  but  not  fanatical, 
to  be  their  governor ;  they  explained  to  him  the  outrages  and 
brigandage  done  by  Montluc  and  besought  him  to  shield  them  from 
the  anger  of  the  king.  La  Beaume,  however,  never  got  the  proffered 
post,  for  the  seigneur  de  Pilles,  after  having  resisted  a  siege  by 
the  royal  forces  at  St.  Jean  d'Ang^ly,  recovered  Bergerac  for  the 
protestants  by  a  coup  de  main  and  with  the  connivance  of  the 
inhabitants.  On  this  occasion  the  victorious  Huguenots  showed 
themselves  no  more  humane  in  the  treatment  of  their  enemies 
than  were  the  followers  of  Montluc. 

The  accounts  printed  below  give  some  idea  of  the  rapacity  of 
Montluc  ;  on  comparing  them  with  the  expenses  of  La  Beaume  the 
difference  will  be  obvious. 
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Frais  faicts  au  retour  de  Monseigneur  de  Montluc  venant  de  Perigueux. 

s 

premierement  en  veau ix  iiii 

plus  neuf  moutons  tant  pour  les  sergents  que 

pour  les  officiers xix  iii 

plus  xxxiiii  chapons    ......  ix  x 

plus  xviii  perdrix vii  ii 

plus  xi  lapins  i  perdrix i  iii 

plus  1  fromage  de  forme  pesant  8  libres  1  qu.     .  i  x 

plus  1  quartier  de  lard  pesant  18  libres       .         .  ii  xiiii 

plus  1  quarteron  d'oranges          ....  v 

„     3  livres  cbandelles iv  v 

„     en  poivre  verjus  vinaigre     ....  x 

„    en  beurre  et  autres  espices  ....  vii  x 

,,    pour  les  fruits  et  auttres      ....  xviii 

„     aux  secretaires  de  la  Coms^"  de  vivres          .  ii  xii 

„    pour  quatre  jupes  d'avoine  ou  orge      .        .  xxxii 

plus  pour  la  maison  de  Monseigneur  le  marecbal 

de  Mirepoix xxxiiii  xv 

plus  pour  Moss  de  la  Terride      ....  xxxix  xi 

le  senecbal         ....  x  ii 


One  day's  expenses  for  Monsieur  de  la  Beaume  amounted  to — 


un  cbevreau 

plus  un  quartier  de  vedel    . 

„     une  paire  de  Poulet     . 

„     en  pain  blanc 

„    deux  livres  cbandelles 

,,     demi  douzaine  oranges 
pour  porter  k  la  Beaume     . 


s 

17 
18 


5 
6 
6 
2 

12 


i 


This  was  Sunday's  menu  ;  Friday  being  a  fast  day,  the  list  is  still 
more  moderate,  but  a  somewhat  large  item  appears  for  fish  and 
candles. 

In  August  1570  Bergerac  received  the  news  of  the  peace  of 
St.  Germain,  with  bonfires  and  every  demonstration  of  joy ;  the 
town  was  cited  as  one  of  the  two  places  in  Guienne  where  the 
Eeformed  religion  might  be  practised  in  full  liberty.  The  folks 
took  the  opportunity  to  restore  their  walls,  and  many  of  the  minor 
nobility  of  the  Perigord  had  by  this  time  become  Huguenots.  In 
1572  Langoiran^  was  appointed  governor  of  Bergerac,  and  he 
ordered  the  final  destruction  of  conventual  buildings,  the  materials 
of  which  were  used  for  fortifying  the  town.  The  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  did  not  directly  affect  Bergerac,  owing  to  the 
strength  of  the  protestants  in  that  region,  but  indirectly  the  Peri- 

»  Guy  de  Montferrand,  baron  of  Langoiran,  and  younger  brother  of  Charles  de 
Montferrand,  governor  of  Bordeaux. 
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gord  lost  many  of  the  nobles  of  the  religion  who  had  gone  to  Paris 
on  the  occasion  of  Henry's  marriage  with  Marguerite  de  Valois. 
Amongst  the  more  conspicuous  victims  from  the  province  were 
Segur  de  Pardaillon,  De  Pilles,  Francois  Caumont  de  la  Force  and 
his  eldest  son  :  by  good  fortune  the  youngest  of  the  Caumonts, 
afterwards  marshal  of  France,  escaped  the  butchery. 

The  birth  of  the  Politiques  in  the  following  year  was  of  the 
greatest   importance   to    the  protestants,  for  since  the  massacre 
matters  had  gone  badly  for  them,  and  the  treaty  of  La  Eochelle, 
June  1573,  gave  real  satisfaction  only  to  the  three  strong  towns  of 
La  Eochelle,  Montauban,  and  Nimes,  and  three  months  later  to 
Sancerre.     The  Politiques  were  most  numerous  in  the  south,  and  of 
these  Henry  Damville,  the  governor  of  Languedoc,  was  the  best 
known.     The   principles  of  the  Politiques,  or  the  want  of  them, 
have  been  much  discussed  :  it  seems  unlikely  that  they  had  any 
very  clear  ideas  of  the  value  of  toleration  nor  were  such  ideas 
possible  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  but  they  at  least  saw  the  advan- 
tages of  peace  and  of  a  stable  and  tolerable  government.     It  was 
the  Politiques  who,  later,  during  the  wars  of  the  League,  secured 
the  final  triumph  of  Henry  IV ;  and  so  they  are  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  having  largely  contributed  to  saving  the  monarchy  and 
even  the  country  of  France  from  utter  ruin.     Bergerac,  although 
willing  enough  to  profit  by  the  diversion  made  by  the  Politiques, 
was  at  heart  opposed  to  them  and  fiercely  Calvinist ;  consequently 
the  governor  La  Beaume,  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  seigneur 
de  la  Beaume,  was  removed.    He  was  a  protestant,  but  had  not 
fought  against  the  king  of  France  and  had  not  enough  fanaticism 
to  please  the  predominant  party  in  the  district  of  Bergerac  ;  his 
proper  place  was  amongst  the  Politiques.     At  this  point  the  letters, 
which    become    more   and  more   excited,   of   M.  de  Bourdeille, 
seneschal  of  the  Perigord,  to  the  king  of  France  are  of  much  interest 
and  show  the  great  importance  attached   by  both   sides   to   the 
possession  of  Bergerac.     The  first,  to  Charles  IX,  written  in  March 
1574,  points  out  that  as  Bergerac  is  a  great  centre  for  provisioning 
its  loss  is  a  great  blow  to  the  royal  party ;  further,  that  Langou'an, 
now  protestant  governor,  has  fortified  it,  which  is  of  import  to  all 
Guienne,  for  by  its  means  the  rebels  of  Languedoc  and  Provence 
can  easily  communicate  with  and  join  those  of  Poitou  and  Anjou. 
On  3  April  he  writes — 

et  que  ....  aujourdhuy  il  a  est^  adverty  que  les  seigneurs  de  Terride 
et  Eeyne  se  assemblent  avecque  ceulx  de  Beam  pour  venir  se  joindre 
avecque  le  diet  La  Noue  a  Bergerac. 

[On  the  24th]  Trois  des  principales  villas  du  diet  pays  sent  prises 
par  ceulx  de  la  nouvelle  religion  qui  sent,  Bergerac,  Sarlac  (Sarlat)  & 
Essigeac,  et  le  reste  du  pays  grandement  mange  et  foule  de  la  gendar- 
merie. 
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The  same  letter  states  that  Vivans  has  left  Sarlat  to  reinforce 
Langoiran  at  Bergerac. 

[17  May]  Faut  aussy  remonstrer  que  les  diets  Huguenots  fortifient  bien 
fort  la  ville  de  Bergerac,  et  pour  cet  effect  controignent  les  paysans  de 
trois  et  quatre  lieus  des  environs  d'aller  travailler  a  la  fortification. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  the  government  of  Paris  decided 
to  send  into  Guienne  6,000  men,  chiefly  reiters,  commanded  by 
the  count  Lavanguyon  and  M.  de  Bourdeille.  Their  attempts  to 
take  Bergerac  by  siege  were  foiled  by  Vivans  and  Langoiran.  The 
letters  of  M.  de  Bourdeille  now  become  more  agitated.  On 
^0  January  1575  he  writes  to  Henry  III — 

On  me  pourroit  dire  qu'il  seroit  necessaire  de  nettoyer  plustost  la 
Hainetonge  de  Pons  et  Boulleville  ;  mais  je  repondrois  sur  cela  qu'on 
aura  aussitost  pris  le  diet  Bragairae,  que  ceulx  la,  qui  vous  est  cent  mille 
Jois  da  plus  grande  importance. 

On  15  February  he  informs  the  king  that  Langoiran,  the 
vicomte  de  Gourdon,  Savailhan,  Vivans,  and  others  are  lodged 
beyond  the  Dordogne  with  one  cannon  and  some  small  pieces  ;  he 
implores  that  M.  de  Montpensier  and  some  reinforcements  should 
be  sent  and  states  that  La  Noue  will  join  Langoiran. 

Si  cest  orage  la  tombe  en  ce  pays  je  n'ay  puissance  ny  moyen  pour  le 
soutenir,  parceque  M.  de  Monpensier  a  envoy^  toutes  ses  forces  au  sieur 
de  Eufifec  lequel  j'ay  adverty  aestant  cecy.  .  . 

Je  vous  supplie  encore  un  coup  y  penser  et  surtout  nous  envoyer 
M.  de  Monpensier  de  par  de9a,  autrement  nos  afaires  s'y  porteront  fort 
mal. 

On  29  May  he  declares  that  there  are  no  means  of  preventing 
Langoiran  from  stirring  up  revolt  in  the  province  as  much  as  he 
wills,  and  foresees  the  fall  of  Perigueux.  The  circumstances  of 
the  capture  of  Perigueux  by  the  Huguenots  are  interesting.  On 
6  August  1575  the  proprietor  of  the  inn  of  the  Chapeau  Vert,  near  the 
bridge,  who  was  a  partisan  of  the  religion,  and  in  whose  house  the  first 
preaching  had  taken  place  some  years  previously,  by  name  Petit 
Pierre,  introduced  by  night  into  his  garden  four  or  five  hundred 
arquebusiers  and  forty  gentilshommes,  who  remained  there  in  silence 
till  seven  in  the  morning,  the  hour  when  the  drawbridge  was  let 
down.  Part  of  these  men,  disguised  as  peasants,  and  led  by  Lam- 
bertie,  were  crossing  the  bridge,  when  an  old  sergeant  noticed  that 
the  hands  of  Lambertie  were  white  and  beautiful  and  ornamented 
with  rings.  He  immediately  understood  that  this  was  no  group  of 
ordinary  peasants  and  sprang  at  the  officer's  throat ;  the  sergeant 
was  instantly  stabbed  by  Dutranchant,  one  of  Langoiran's  lieu- 
tenants.    The  second  troop,  led  by  Captain  Faure  "*  (or  Jaure)  and 

*  The  name  is  uncertain.  Faure  seems  more  natural,  but  a  Captain  Jaure  is  often 
mentioned  subsequently  in  the  Jurade. 
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La  Palanque,  came  to  their  help  and  hurled  the  arms  of  the  guard 
of  the  bridge,  which  were  piled  on  a  table,  into  the  river.  Imme- 
diately two  companies  of  Vivans,  which  had  been  ambushed  in  a 
neighbouring  farm,  rushed  up  and  entered  the  town  on  horseback. 
There  was  a  desperate  struggle  at  the  Porte  Taillefer.  The  town 
was  pillaged  for  three  days  and  the  plundering  only  ceased  on  the 
arrival  of  Turenne  and  La  Noue.  Faure  and  La  Palanque  had  as 
their  share  of  the  plunder  the  casket  of  the  body  of  St.  Front. 
These  two  took  the  casket  to  the  castle  of  Tiregant  on  horseback, 
and  said  to  all  whom  they  met  quHls  aimoient  hien  St  Front  puis 
qu'ils  le  mettoient  a  cheval  et  eulx  alloient  a  pied.  .  The  casket 
was  melted  into  sheets  of  gold  and  silver,  and  the  relics  were 
thrown  into  the  Dordogne.^ 

The  edict  of  Beaulieu-les-Loches,  better  known  as  the  peace  of 
Monsieur,  15  May  1576,  accorded  a  very  large  degree  of  liberty  to 
the  Eeformed,  and  Henry  of  Navarre,  who  had  abjured  Catholicism 
at  Alengon,  was  given  the  government  of  Guienne.  But  the  capital, 
Bordeaux,  shut  its  gates  against  the  Bearnais.  The  Huguenots 
remained  in  undisturbed  possession  of  Perigueux  and  were  occupied 
in  entirely  demolishing  the  convents  of  the  Franciscan,  Dominican, 
and  Augustinian  friars ;  St.  Etienne,  which  was  at  that  time  the 
cathedral,  was  ruined ;  and  St.  Front,  the  magnificent  church,  now 
the  cathedral,  which  is  the  admiration  of  all  visitors  to  Perigueux, 
was  only  spared  because  it  was  feared  that  the  fall  of  such  a  mass 
of  masonry  would  render  the  town  uninhabitable.  Most  of  the 
townsfolk,  however,  remained  catholic  and  several  attempts  were 
made  to  get  rid  of  the  Huguenots.  One  such  attempt  was  made 
and  failed  on  Innocents'  Day,*^  but  some  authorities  describe  it  as 
the  lendemain  de  Noel,  that  is  St.  Stephen's.  There  are  two 
letters  of  M.  de  Bourdeille  to  the  consuls  of  Bergerac  on  this  subject. 
He  was  a  great  letter-writer  and  a  fussy  man ;  he  appears  to  have 
been  a  genuine  royalist — for  war  when  the  king  was  at  war,  and 
for  peace  when  the  king  desired  that  the  edicts  of  peace  should  be 
observed.    In  any  case  he  was  opposed  to  the  League. 

[30  December  1577.] 

Messieurs  les  Consuls  :  je  ne  fus  jamais  plus  marri  et  desplaisant  que 
de  ce  quy  est  arrive  a  Perigueux.  A  ceste  cause,  j'envoye  le  porteur 
devers  le  roy  de  Navarre  et  M.  le  mareschal  de  Biron,  pour  le  leur  faire 
entendre  afin  d'y  mectre  ordre  de  bon  heure,  et  que  pour  quelques  particu- 
liers  tout  en  g^n^ral  ne  sou&e.     Je  vous  prye  bien  affectueusement  de 

'  It  is  not  very  clear  what  actually  happened  to  the  reliquary  of  St.  Front.  The  casket 
was  evidently  of  gold  and  silver,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  the  jewels  with  which 
such  reliquaries  were  often  studded.  The  word  translated  '  sheets '  would  equally 
mean  '  blades,'  but  blades  of  gold  and  silver  could  only  be  of  use  as  souvenirs  or  for 
purposes  utterly  foreign  to  the  fierce  Huguenot  soldiers  of  the  day. 

*  It  was  led  by  the  sieur  Couture :  letter  of  BourdeUle. 
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tenir  la  main  que  I'edict  de  pacification  ^  soit  observe ;  car  je  vous  asseure 
que  le  roy  *  le  veut  et  I'entend,  et  quand  il  S9aura  cela  dont  je  I'ai  adverty, 
je  crains  qu'il  ne  le  laissera  pas  impuny :  quand  a  moi,  je  m'esforceray 
de  tous  mes  moyens  d'obeir  aux  commandemeuts  du  Roy  et  du  roy  de 
Navarre.  Sy  vous  voyez  qu'il  se  fasse  quelque  chose  au  prejudice  de 
I'edict,  je  vous  prye  m'en  advertir,  car  s'il  est  besoing,  moy  meme  j'irai 
et  n'epargneray  vye  ni  biens. 

Vostre  affectionne  bon  amy 

BOUEDEILLE.'' 

A  fortnight  later  he  wrote  on  the  same  subject,  but  more  pre- 
cisely— 

[13  January  1578.] 
Messrs  le  Consuls,  j'envoye  une  copie  des  lettres  patantes  du  Roy, 
pour  les  faire  publier  et  par  icelles  vous  cognoistres  I'affection  que  sa 
Majeste  a  que  I'ediet  de  la  Paix  soit  entretenu,  et  hier  mesme  il  m'envoya 
ung  de  ses  coureurs  avec  une  lettre  par  laquelle  il  me  mande  qu'il  est  fort 
marri  de  ce  qui  est  advenu  a  Perigueux,  et  qu'il  faira  cognoistre  a  ung 
chascun  qu'il  desire  que  ses  edicts  et  commandements  soyent  obeis  par 
la  punition  qu'il  delibere  de  faire  de  ceste  entreprinse  ;  pourquoy  je  vous 
prye  de  tenir  la  main  que  le  diet  edict  soit  entretenu,  et  de  ma  part  j'en 
feray  de  mesme  ;  s'il  vient  quelque  chose  de  nouveau,  je  vous  prye  m'en 
vouloir  advertir. 

BOUBDEILLE.'" 

Both  these  letters  were  sent  from  Bourdeille. 

According  to  the  Jurade  of  Perigueux,  Vivans  was  first  named 
governor  of  Perigueux  on  17  January  1578.  The  protestant 
governors  of  that  town  seem  to  have  been  Langoiran,  Viscount 
Turenne,  De  Choupes,  De  Vivans,  and  finally  Captain  Belsunce," 
who  lost  it.  The  first  official  notice  of  Vivans  as  governor  is  found 
in  a  letter  dated  Foix,  22  March,  1578,  in  which  Henry  makes  pro- 
vision to  ensure  a  proper  dignity  to  his  devoted  adherent.  Vivans's 
receipt  was  not  sent  till  more  than  two  months  later, '^  probably 
a  sign  that  the  king  of  Navarre  had  difficulty  in  enforcing  his 
orders.  The  letters  to  the  governor,  Geoffroy  de  Vivans,  now  form 
the  best  history  of,  and  comment  on,  the  progress  of  affairs  in  the 
Perigord,  and  especially  on  the  events  which  happened  in  Perigueux 
and  Bergerac. 

In  the  first  letter,  dated  at  Lectoure,  1  February  1578,  the  king 
of  Navarre  states  that  he  has  kept  back  Captain  Donninge  to  try 
to  get  him  to  take  the  payment  due  to  the  garrison  of  Perigueux. 
The  postscript  is  in  the  king's  own  hand  :  Monsr  de  Vivans  je  vous 

'  The  treaty  of  Bergerac,  17  Sept.  1577.  *  Henry  III. 

"  Archives  of  Bergerac,  carton  4,  no.  17.  '"  Ibid. 

"  The  famous  bishop  of  that  name  was  born  a  protestant.     His  statue,  near  the 
cathedral,  is  famihar  to  visitors  to  Marseilles. 

'■'  It  is  dated  (5  June,  Perigueux.     Archives  des  Basses-Pyrenees,  carton  23,  no.  22.  ■ 
VOL.  XXI. — NO.  LXXXIV.  U  U 
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prye  hien  faire  honne  garde  des  prisonniers  quij  ont  este  prys  a 
la  citadelle}^ 

The  second  letter,  dated  Nerac,  25  April  ISTS,^"*  prays  the  governor 
to  delay  his  departure  from  Perigueux  until  the  dawn  of  more 
settled  times  and  until  there  is  a  better  hope  of  the  maintenance  of 
peace.  In  the  third,  dated  at  the  same  place,  on  16  May,^^  Henry 
states  that  there  are  present  with  him  Marshal  Biron,  De  Foix 
{conseiller),  Mole,  and  Le  Lyeur  {maitre  des  comptes),  to  enforce  the 
treaty  (of  Bergerac)  and  to  proceed  against  all  contraventions. 
He  further  expresses  his  surprise  and  displeasure  at  the  attempt 
on  Perigueux  and  urges  the  governor  to  take  measures  to  ensure 
the  safety  of  the  town.  In  the  fourth  letter,  also  dated  from  Nerac, 
on  12  June,'^  Henry  states  that  he  is  pleased  with  the  report 
written  by  De  Lussas  of  the  governor's  conduct,  and  prays  Vivans 
to  return,  as  soon  as  ever  his  domestic  affairs  allow  him,  to  his 
post,  where  his  presence  is  more  and  more  necessary. 

The  miscellaneous  letters  of  the  time  all  insist  on  the  same 
subject — the  extraordinary  importance  of  Perigueux,  and  the 
confidence  felt  by  the  Huguenots  in  Vivans.  In  a  letter  dated 
Saint  Jean  d'Angely,  on  1  April,^'  the  prince  de  Conde  com- 
ments on  the  necessity  of  keeping  open  eyes  for  the  defence  of 
Perigueux  and  on  avoiding  any  disturbance  of  the  peace.  An- 
other, on  precisely  the  same  subject,  is  dated  from  the  same 
place  on  the  following  24  November. i^  Again,  in  another  ^^  Conde 
writes  that  with  all  his  affection  he  cannot  pity  De  Vivans  being 
confined  to  Perigueux, 

que  vous  S9avez  est  une  place  de  telle  et  si  grande  importance  quelle 
merite  bien  d'estre  baill^e  en  garde  a  ung  gentilhomme  duquel  la  vertu, 
fidellite  et  bonne  aflfection  attendroict  du  party  et  de  tout  ce  qui  le  concerne, 
soit  congnue  d'ung  cbacun.' 

In  a  letter^"  dated  Turenne  (Correze),  21  February,  to  the  church 
of  Bergerac,  asking  for  help  towards  the  keep  of  the  garrison  at 
Perigueux,  M.  de  Turenne  reminds  them  that,  after  God,  all  hope 
of  preserving  Perigueux  depends  on  Vivans  and  his  troops. 

On  4  March  Vivans  writes  from  Perigueux  to  warn  the  consuls 
of  Bergerac  of  an  attempt  to  be  made  on  their  town. 

Messieurs,  je  vous  avise  qu'il  y  a  une  grande  entreprinse  sur  vous, 
laquelle  se  doibt  executer  seste  seupmaine  ou  au  commencement  de  I'autre : 
croyez  que  ce  ne  sent  point  nouvelles  de  parloirs,  car  je  le  se  de  fort  bon 

'"  Vivans  archives,  file  23,  no.  34.  This  letter,  like  nearly  all  the  following 
examples,  is  endorsed,  '  Monsr  de  Vivans,  gouverneur  de  P^i-igueulx.' 

•«  Ibid,  file  23,  no.  35.  '^  Ibid,  file  23,  no.  37. 

»•  Ibid,  file  23,  no.  38. 

*'  Ibid,  file  23,  no.  96.     The  seal  bears  a  crown  in  which  are  three  fleurs  de  lys. 

'»  File  23,  no.  96  bis.  "•  FUe  23,  no.  97. 

*•  Archives  of  Bergerac,  carton  4,  no.  17. 
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lieu.  Prenez  y  garde.  Si  je  savoys  et  cognoisoys  les  auteurs,  je  vous  le 
manderoys.2' 

According  to  Vivans  an  ordonnance  by  King  Henry  of  Navarre, 
dated  Montauban,  6  July,  granted  300  livres  tournoises  for  his 
monthly  pay.^^  This  was  countersigned  by  Desbressey,  greyer  des 
comptes  of  Deschamps,  treasurer-general  of  the  P6rigord,  Nerac, 
18  November.  Vivans  acknowledged  the  receipt  from  Perigueux. 
This  large  sum  is  a  proof  of  the  importance  attached  to  the 
governorship  of  P6rigueux  and  of  Henry's  affection  for  Vivans. 

The  following  proces-verbaux  in  a  cahier  of  ten  pages  relating 
to  the  defence  of  Perigueux  are  of  great  interest ;  many  will  be 
quoted  in  full,  but  of  some  of  the  less  interesting  sittings  only 
an  abstract  need  be  given. ^^  They  begin  on  the  day  on  which 
Vivans  assumed  the  governorship  of  the  town. 

Du  xvii"  Janvier  1578. 

Acistans  messieurs  de  Vivans  gouverneur,  de  Vallier  le  maire,  Des- 
peyrut,  Ducros,  d' Andre,  de  Vige,  Martin  et  Capp"*^  Batereaux  et  de  Couder. 
Couder  a  p"*'^  une  letre  de  monsieur  de  Turenne,  du  xiiii  de  Janvier,  icelle 
a  este  ouy,  sur  I'assemblee  de  Brageyrac,  par  le  corps  de  la  ville,  vers 
laquelle  il  avoit  este  depputte,  qui  a  mys  par  devers  le  Conseil  I'extrait  de 
ce  qui  a  este  faict  en  lad:  assemblee,  et  daultant  que  par  icelle  il  a  este 
arreste  que  la  noblesse  de  Perigort  entretiendroit  vingt  soldatz,  oultre  les 
ordonnes  pour  la  garde  de  la  ville  de  Perigueux  pour  le  premier  moys,  et 
pour  le  second  le  tiers  estat  dud:  pays  de  Perigorfc,  et  pour  le  tiers  le  pays 
d'Agenois.  A  este  ordonne  qu'en  toute  dilligence  les  lettres  et  despecbes 
pour  cest  effect,  par  le  sieur  de  Turenne  seroient  envoyees  aux  gentiz- 
hommes  de  Perigort  par  messagers  expres  aux  fraix  des  maire  et  consuls 
et  que  le  moys  pour  le  payement  des  soldatz  commencera  aussitost  que 
I'argent  sera  leve. 

A  este  remonstre  par  M.  Andre  que  M*^  P'"*^  Armand,  lieutenant  criminel 
au  siege  de  Perigueux,  avoit  volenti  de  se  retirer  en  ceste  ville  pour  exercer 
son  estat,  suyvy  de  quatre  ou  cinq  conseilhers  dud:  siege  pourvu  qu'il 
plaise  a  Monsieur  le  gouverneur  luy  permettre. 

Pour  fere  le  fousse  et  parrepied  du  fort,  est  ordonne  que  les  maire  et 
consuls  forniront  des  maneuvres,  jusques  a  dix  chaqun  jour  et  qu'ilz 
pourvoiront  a  I'advitallement  dud:  fort  en  diligence. 

A  este  ouy  Mons.  Andre  sur  I'accusation  et  responces  de  Dupuy, 
sold  at. 

A  este  ordonne  que  les  prisons  luy  seront  ouvertes  et  commandement 
de  vuider  la  ville  incontinant  a  peyne  de  la  vye. 

Lundy  du  xx°  Janvier. 

Acistans  le  gouverneur,  de  Vallier,  de  Lussas,^'  Ducros,  Goridin, 
Pasquet,  de  Chalup,  de  Vige,  Laporte  et  Couder.    A  este  arreste  que  led* 

'"  Archives  of  Bergerac,  carton  4,  no.  17  bis. 
^■•^  Archives  des  Basses-Pyren6es,  carton  23,  no.  83. 
-'  Vivans  archives,  file  22,  no.  3. 

2*  The  mayor.  '  Sur  les  remonstrations  de  Mons""  Goudin,  cons'  magistrat  au 
siege,  concernant  I'entretient  de  Monsieur  le  gouverneur  pour  son  asseurance  et  de 

u  u  2 
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s"^  de  la  Borie,  viendra  trouver  Mons.  le  gouverneur  au  convent  des  non- 
nains  en  ceste  ville  pour  luy  declarer  son  intention,  conime  pareilbment 
ceulx  de  st  Astier  depputeront  ceulx  que  bon  leur  semblera,  pour  entrer 
en  conference  de  ce  qui  apartiendra  a  I'observation  de  I'edict,  et  pour  ce 
faict  sont  despeches  passeportz,  particulierement  aux  susd:  et  autres,  pour 
I'asseurance  de  leurs  personnes.  A  este  propose  par  Mons.  le  gouverneur 
que  des  informations  faictes  sur  I'enterprinse  faicte  ^•"'  sur  le  fort  de  ceste 
ville,  le  double  en  avoit  este  delivre  au  sieur  de  Coustures,  et  que  le 
contenu  en  la  deposition  de  Bordes,  prisonier,  luy  avoit  este  ecrite  de  mot 
k  mot  par  ung  catbolique.  A  este  ordonne  que  Pieucbe,  commis  du 
greffier,  viendra  comparoistre  au  conseil  en  personne  pour  estre  ouy  sur 
ce  dessus. 

Et  incontinant  led:  Pieuche  a  este  ouy  et  faict  serment,  en  tel  cas 
requis,  moyenant  lequel  a  diet  a,  la  damnation  de  son  ame  sur  ce  dessus 
n'avoir  bailhe  ny  delivre  coppiedesd:  charges  et  informations  ny  audition 
k  personne  qui  soit,  si  n'est  une  coppie  seullement  pour  envoyer  vers  le 
Roy  de  Navarre,  et  qu'il  n'a  aulcune  cognoissance  avec  led:  Coustures, 
se  soubmetant  a  toutes  rigueurs  en  cas  qu'il  I'ayt  faict. 

The  next  documents  relate  to  provisioning  the  fort.  It  wa& 
ordered  that  flour  and  food  should  be  placed  in  the  fort  in  a  room, 
of  which  the  governor  and  the  mayor  should  keep  the  keys  ;  that 
the  powder  stored  in  the  townhall  should  be  placed  in  the  fort  for 
greater  security  and  that  a  general  watch  should  be  kept  on  the 
deportment  of  the  inhabitants. 

Du  xxvii'  Janvier  1578. 

Acistans  Mons.  le  gouverneur.  Messieurs  de  Lussas,  de  Puypeyroux,'*'' 
d' Andre,  Vigoreux,  Pasquier,  Veyrel  et  Couder.  A  est6  arreste  que  M"^^ 
de  Arphaure,^^  Couder  et  Peytevy  y  feront  les  dilligences  dans  deux  jours 
d'amasser  toutz  les  vivres,  promis  au  conseil  g6n6ral,  pour  avitallement 
du  fort  et  en  ce  supplient  M.  le  gouverneur. 

A  este  aussi  arreste  qu'on  feroit  pareilhe  dilligence  envers  les  susd: 
d'assembler  du  filet  et  estoupes  de  lin  pour  faire  cinq  cens  brasses  de 
cordes  d'arquebuze,  pour  mettre  dans  led:  fort ;  et  pour  en  fere  dilligence 
a  este  commis  led:  s^'  de  Vigoreux. 

A  este  arreste  que  pour  randre  les  puitz  dud:  fort  en  bon  estat  que  le 
s""  de  Veyrie  fera  dilligence  de  recouvrer  ung  puzatier  le  plus  dilligemment 
que  faire  se  pourra. 

A  este  arreste  que  a  peyne  de  cent  solz  ung  chacun  qui  sera  de  garde 
se  trouvera  aux  ouvertures  des  portes  en  leurs  propres  personnes. 

A  este  arreste  que  la  porte  de  la  Lymongeanne  sera  fermee  et  la  porte 
de  la  Guillerie  ouverte,  si  mieulx  les  habitans  de  lad:  rube  de  la  Lymon- 
geanne n'ayment  fere  ung  rasteaux  en  icelle. 

sa  retraicte  en  ceste  ville,  ensemble  sur  la  i*emonstration  faicte  par  Mons"^  de  Lussas, 
maire  .  .  .  .'     He  and  De  Vallier  are  thus  both  called  mayor  in  the  same  month,  an 
Orfaure  is  known  to  have  been  mayor  in  that  year. 

"  The  allusion  is  doubtful ;  but  it  is  probable  that  reference  is  made  to  the  attempt 

Guillaume  de  Leymarie,  D'Hautefort  de  Kognac,  and  others. 

'^  Consul.  2-  Francois  Orfaure  was  mayor  1578-1579. 
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Du  V«  febvrier  1578. 
Acistans  Monsieur  ^^  &  Mess,  le  maire,  la  Sauliere  con'^i",  Pasquet  et 
Vigoreux,  advocatz   du   Roy,    Puypeyroux,   Baptereau   sergent   majour, 
Chalupz  freres  et  Couder. 

This  seance  was  occupied  with  the  providing  of  wood  for  the 
guards  and  gave  further  orders  for  the  keeping  up  of  the  well, 
referred  to  in  the  previous  seance.  The  next,  of  the  12th,  contains 
the  same  names  with  the  addition  of  M.  Charon  and  Mugnier.  It 
is  an  interesting  seance,  dealing  with  forced  labour  at  the  town 
defences,  with  the  mounting  guard,  and  with  the  overcrowding  of 
soldiers  in  certain  houses.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
governor  and  municipal  council  had  to  keep  a  constant  eye  *  on  the 
deportment '  of  the  inhabitants,  for  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
Perigueux  were  not  zealous  for  the  protestant  domination. 

Pour  le  regard  des  maneuvres  qui  estoient  tenus  de  venir  chaqun  jour 
A  este  ordonne  que  ceulx  qui  ont  ete  commandes  de  venir  travailler  et 
qui  ont  fally  seront  executes  comme  pareilhement  seront  toutz  les  autres 
qui  defaudront  doresnavent. 

M.  le  maire  envoyera  qu6rir  toutz  les  soirs  celluy  qui  sera  de  garde 
pour  S9avoir  qui  manquera  et  le  defailhant  sera  execute. 

Et  entreront  precisement  les  habitans  a  leur  garde  a  six  heures  du 
soir  aux  peynes  que  dessus. 

Pour  le  regard  des  logis  surcharges.  Est  ordonne  que  le  precedent 
appoinctement  sortira  a  esfect  et  que  Mons.  Puypeyroux  en  advertira  led: 
Laporte,  lequel  comparoistra  pardevant  monsieur,^^  demain  a  viii  heures 
precisement  a  peyne  de  xxv£  ;  et  neantlmoins  sera  faict  un  bandoul  ^"  par 
la  ville,  que  tous  ceulx  qui  ont  souldatz  louges  chez  eulx,  ayent  Ji  raporter 
les  etiquettes  a  lad:  heure  de  viii  heures  pour  estre  pourveu  aux  plainctes 
qui  se  sont  faictz  pour  raison  des  logis  comme  il  apartiendra. 

On  the  19th  orders  were  again  issued  by  the  same  persons 
for  guard-mounting  and  for  the  logis  surcharges;  it  was 
further  required  that  the  sergeants  in  each  parish  feront  venir 
hommes,  charrettes  et  beiifz  pour  le  service  de  la  ville,  ainsi 
quHl  sera  advise  est  commande  par  lesd:  maire  et  consulz.  As 
this  order  is  from  the  civil  members  of  the  council  it  seems  probable 
that  the  service  de  la  ville  is  sanitary  work,  as  in  the  modern 
sense  of  the  phrase.  These  sanitary  orders  were  not  infrequent  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  but  they  were  rarely  carried  to  any  practical 
results. 

On  the  26th  the  same  acistans,  without  Charon,  Couder,  and 
Baptereau,  passed  the  usual  orders  for  the  maneuvres  ^^ — that  is, 
the  routine  work  of  the  defence,  digging,  storing  food  and  ammuni- 
tion, and  probably  never  mancBUvres  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word. 

^'*  De  Vivans.  ■"  The  governor, 

""  An  official  notice  made  to  the  sound  of  the  trumpet. 
*'  Used  at  times  simply  in  the  sense  of  workmen. 
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It  enjoined  that  the  inhabitants  should  do  the  rounds  and  guard 
mounting,  et  que  les  defailhans  seront  executes.  From  a  passage 
which  appears  later  this  executes  would  simply  signify  fine  or 
imprisonment,  or  both.  The  captain  Baptereau  is  to  restrain 
violence  on  the  soldiers  and  to  see  that  justice  is  done.  The  well 
continues  to  exercise  the  minds  of  the  council  of  defence,  and  an 
order  is  made  for  the  inspection  of  the  corn  and  flour  in  the 
magazine,  pour  sgavoir  s'ilz  se  gastent.  Further  an  order  is  to  be 
made  for  the  recovery  of  money  from  the  churches  who  ought  to 
contribute  to  the  keep  of  the  garrison.  Altogether  this  seance  shows 
a  certain  nervousness  and  considerable  distrust  of  the  townsfolk. 

On  12  March  the  same  acistans,  with  Charon  and  Baptereau, 
were  in  the  old  difficulty  about  getting  the  maneuvres  duly  per- 
formed, and,  what  was  more  serious,  the  lack  of  keenness  shown  by 
the  sergeants  in  enforcing  the  same ;  et  default  que  lesd:  sergens  ne 
feront  en  ce  lew  dehvoir  et  faire  venir  lesd:  maneuvres^  seront 
lesd:  sergens  executes  pour  la  somme  de  cinquante  solz  et  tenir 
prison.  The  next  entry  is  of  interest  in  showing  the  difference  of 
the  methods  of  the  authorities  when  dealing  with  the  ecclesiastical 
bodies  and  their  own  supporters. 

Pour  le  reguard  de  ferrer  les  rasteaulx. 

Est  ordonne  qu'il  sera  faict  perquisition  des  portes  de  fer  de  st  Front, 
pour  ce  faict  estre  employees  a  ferrer  lesd:  rasteaulx  ;  sy  non  sera  prins 
du  fer  en  la  maison  du  petit  Pierre  ou  il  s'en  trouvera  et  luy  sera  paye. 

The  next  entries  deal  with  some  complaints  made,  probably  not 
without  reason,  by  the  catholics  against  the  Huguenot  soldiers, 
and  a  soulagement  is  promised.  Orders  are  given  to  see  about  the 
well  and  to  inspect  the  magazine.  Finally  dilligence  sera  faict 
de  rechef  d'envoyer  aulx  eglises  pour  recouvrer  argent. 

Du  xix'  mars. 
Acistans    Monsieur,    Messieurs   Sauliere,   Andre,  Vigoreux,  Ducros 
ministre,  Brugiere,  Chalup,  Charon,  Thomasson,  Pelleau,  et  Premeyrol 
consulz,  Louvic,  Lavignac,  Gravier,  Lapierre,  Orphaure,  Couder  et  autres. 

This  seance  is  concerned  with  the  deliberation  upon  a  letter  of 
M.  de  Bourdeille  desiring  De  Lussas  to  attend  some  local  estates  at 
St.  Astier.^^  The  council  of  Perigueux  decide  to  demand  what 
authority  there  is  for  holding  estates  in  any  place  but  in  that  in 
which  they  have  been  held  from  all  time,  and  resolve  to  bring  to 
the  notice  of  Henry  of  Navarre  and  Turenne  the  prejudice  caused 
by  such  illegitimate  estates.     The  proces  verbal  is  given  in  full. 

Sur  la  deliberation  tenue  sur  certaine  lettre  envoyee  par  M.  de  Bordeilhe, 
senechal  de  Perigort,  a  M.  le  maire  de  Perigueux,  aulx  fins  de  se  trouver 
a  St  Astier,  pour  assister  comme  desfiniteur  des  Estatz  et  pourvoir  a 
certains  affaires  qu'il  diet  concerner  tout  le  pays  de  Perigort. 

'-  Eleven  miles  from  Perigueux,  in  the  direction  of  Bordeaux. 
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A  est6  advise  que  sera  escript  aud:  sieur  de  Bordeilhe  une  lettre  par 
Ms.  les  consulz  de  la  present  ville,  en  absence  dud:  sieur  maire,  et  luy 
remonstrer  que  de  toute  antiennete  on  a  tenu  les  Estatz  aux  principales 
villes  du  pays,  mesmes  en  la  present  ville  comme  capitalle  dud:  pays,  et 
qu'en  la  ville  de  St  Astier  I'acces  ne  peult  estre  libre  a  ceulx  de  Perigueux, 
pour  les  raisons  qu'il  S9ait  bien,  et  qu'on  desireroit  bien  veoir  la  commis- 
sion en  vertu  de  laquelle  lad:  assemblee  se  faict,  pour  en  advertier  led: 
sieur  maire,  pour  s'y  trouver  si  besoing  est  et  en  lieu  non  suspect. 

A  este  aussi  advise  d'escripre  au  Roy  de  Navarre  et  a  M.  le  Viscomte 
de  Turenne,  pour  leur  faire  entendre  le  prejudice  que  telles  assemblees 
faictes  en  autres  lieux  que  ceulx  qu'on  a  de  coustume,  et  les  affaires  qui 
s'y  peuvent  traicter  au  prejudice  ^^  du  publicq  et  de  leur  particulier,  affin 
d'escripre  aud:  sieur  de  Bourdeilhe,  et  que  telles  choses  n'abviennent  plus, 
comme  y  ayant  le  principal  interestz  et  tenans  le  premier  rang  aux 
Estatz. 

Another  sitting  on  the  same  day,  attended  by  the  same  acistans 
with  the  addition  of  Marty  and  Captains  Domenge  and  Baptereau, 
decided  that  the  expense  of  the  journey  of  the  messenger  to  the 
king  of  Navarre,  in  conformity  with  the  previous  arret,  should  be 
borne  partly  by  the  mayor  and  consuls,  and  partly  by  a  levy  on 
individuals. 

An  undated  proces-verbal  of  the  same  month  is  of  no  particular 
interest :  it  deals  with  the  usual  difficulties  of  the  maneuvres,  the 
well,  and  guard  mounting,  with  the  difference  that  satisfaction  is 
given  to  those  who  have  a  valid  excuse  for  being  absent. 

Est  ordonne  que  lesd:  habitans  qui  seront  ordonnes  a  fere  gardes  et 
rondes  se  trouveront  en  personne  et  ceulx  qui  ny  si  pourront  trouver, 
ayant  excuze  legitime,  bailheront  ung  habitant  natif  de  la  ville,  duquel  y 
aura  certain  tesmoinage  de  sa  fidellite  pour  estre  mys  au  lieu  du  vacquant 
et  en  sera  faict  rolle  cbaqun  jour,  .  .  .  sur  peyne  que  ceulx  qui  defaudront 
a  ce  dessus  seront  executes. 

The  links  in  the  progress  of  events  at  Perigueux  are,  from  this 
point,  best  traced  by  means  of  extracts  from  Henry's  letters  to 
the  governor  and  extracts  from  the  archives  of  Bergerac,  The 
following  letter  to  Vivans  may  be  quoted  in  full  because  only  a 
fragment  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  lettres  missives. 

[Nerac,  5  March  1579.] 

Monsr  de  Vivant.  Ayant  este  en  la  conferance  prins  resolution  pour 
I'establissement  de  la  paix,  il  fault  k  present  raporter  toutes  deliberations 
a  ceste  resolution  :  et  pourtant  je  ne  puys  vous  donner  advis  sur  I'un  des 
poinctz  de  vostre  lettre  que  celuy  Ik.  Quant  au  payement  de  la  garnison, 
Monsr  le  mareschal  de  Biron  m'a  promis  et  asseure  qu'il  vous  pourvoira 
dans  troys  ou  quatre  jours  tant  pour  raison  de  ce  que  vous  es  deub  jusques 
a  presant  que  pour  I'advenir,  en  sorte  que  vous  u'en  serez  aucunement  en 

**  In  the  margin  is  written :  '  N'aprouvant  I'assembl^e  derni^re  des  Estatz  tenuz  k 
Nontron  ny  par  consequant  sa  nomination  des  desfiniteurs  et  autres  deliberations  qui 
y  ont  est6  faictes.' 
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peyne  ne  en  longueur,  a  quoyjetiendray  la  main  de  tout  ce  que  je  pourray 
at  qui  dependra  de  moy,  vous  priant,  puysque  nous  avons  la  paix.  d'em- 
pescher  que  les  soldatz  ne  facent  rien  au  prejudice  dent  il  puisse  venir 
plaincte.  Je  ne  vous  exhorteray  de  veiller  et  prendre  garde  au  faict  de 
vostre  charge,  m'asseurant  que  vous  avez  cella  trop  en  recomendation  et 
vous  vous  asseurerez  de  plus  de  mon  amitye,  et  que  par  tous  esfectz  je  la 
vous  feroy  cognoistre  de  mesme  affection  que  je  prye  Dieu,  Monr  de  Vivant, 
vous  avoyr  en  sa  saincte  garde. 

vostre  bien  affectionne  amy 

Writing  from  Bastide  du  Cerou,  1  December,  Henry  assures 
Vivans  that  he  will  never  undertake  any  enterprise  without  his 
knowledge.^*  In  January  1580  he  regrets  that  the  interview  with 
his  cousin  Montmorency  has  done  nothing  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  peace,  but  he  has  his  consiance  deschargee ;  moreover,  to 
avoid  the  storm  breaking  in  his  government  while  he  is  absent,  he 
has  a  mind  to  go  there,  and  to  send  Turenne  into  upper  Languedoc 
to  keep  matters  in  a  peaceful  condition.  In  the  king's  own  hand 
is  a  postscript :  J'espere  estre  a  Nerac  le  XXI II I  de  ce  moys  oil 
je  vous  prye  me  venyr  trouver  car  fay  extremement  d  fay  re  de 
vous  parler}^ 

The  next  letter,  Nerac,  4  April,^^  was  written  on  the  eve  of  the 
outbreak  of  the  seventh  civil  war,  the  '  Lovers'  War.'  In  it  the 
king  deplores  the  fact  that,  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  the 
castle  of  Montaignac,  the  desires  of  many  (catholics)  were  evidently 
hostile :  he  therefore  prays  Vivans  to  withdraw  from  before  Mon- 
taignac those  who  have  assembled,  but  in  a  quiet  manner  so  as  to 
avert  any  infraction  of  the  edicts.  In  another  letter  ^®  Henry  states 
that  he  desires  to  make  provision  for  the  expenses  of  the  towns 
tenans  le  party  in  Vivans'  government,  and  requests  that  the 
rolls  of  the  said  contributions  already  made  may  be  sent  to 
himself. 

A  letter  written  from  '  Neyrac '  early  in  the  preceding  year 
(8  February  1579)  '^^  gives  at  great  length  the  reasons  why 
Monsieur  de  Hautefort,^"  the  original  governor  of  the  Perigord,  had 
been  superseded  by  Vivans,  and  at  the  same  time  sends  Vivans  his 
letters  patent.  The  reasons  are  obvious  and  valid  :  Hautefort  was 
deeply  implicated  in  the  massacre — 

ayant  lors  grande  et  evidente  participation  aux  desordres  et  faictz  lamen- 
tables  advenuz  en  ladite  ville*'  audit  temps  a  nostre  tres  grand  regret. 

"  Vivans  archives,  file  23,  no.  40.  »*  File  23,  no.  42. 

^«  File  23,  no.  43.  »•  File  23,  no.  44. 

'*  File  23,  no.  46.  ss  Y\\&  21,  no.  7. 

"  Hautefort,  a  large  village  near  Nontron,  in  the  Dordogne,  famous  in  Anglo-Angevin 
annals  as  the  castle  of  the  troubadour  Bertrand  de  Born. 
*'  Paris. 
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A  ceste  cause  .  .  .  cassons  et  revoquons  par  ces  presantes  ladicte  provizion 
dudict  S""  de  Hottefort. 

Hautefort  kept  quiet  for  a  time,  but  after  eleven  years  the 
opportunity  seemed  favourable  to  reopen  the  question,  and  a 
demand  for  an  enquSte  into  Vivans'  rights  is  found  among  the 
papers  of  the  Bordeaux  Parlement/^  Hautefort  gained  nothing  by 
his  process. 

In  1580  Vivans,  owing  to  the  outbreak  of  the  '  Lovers'  War,' 
considered  it  necessary  to  augment  the  armed  force  at  Perigueux, 
and  by  his  orders  the  consuls  occupied  themselves  in  levying  on 
their  administres  a  sum  of  3153  crowns  to  pay  for  the  garrison 
and  augment  it  by  four  companies.  The  levy  was  several  times 
put  up  to  auction  before  any  one  could  be  found  who  would  make 
himself  responsible  for  the  levy.     The  details  are  worth  quoting : — 

De  par  le  Key.  On  faict  assavoir  que  qui  vouldra  prendre  et  lever  la 
somme  de  trois  mil  cent  cinquante  trois  escutz  ung  tiers,  au  moins  disant, 
pour  la  solde  des  gens  de  guerre  ordonnez  pour  la  garde  de  ceste  ville, 
pour  les  mois  d'avril  dernier  et  presant  moys,  ait  a  se  presanter  en  la 
maison  commune  de  consulat  de  ceste  ville,  vendredy  prochain,  heure  de 
huict  lieures  du  matin  et  il  y  sera  receu  en  baillant  bonne  et  suffisante 
caution. 

Faict  a  Perigueux  le  unziesme  jour  de  may  mil  cinq  cent  quatre  vingtz, 
par  commandement  de  messrs  les  maire  et  consulz,  commissaires  en  ceste 
partie  deputez. 

RoussET  greffier. 

Les  jour,  mois  et  an  que  dessus,  par  moy  Fran9ois  Deyssagnes,  sergent 
royal  soubz  signe,  la  susdict  ordonnance,  a  son  de  trompe  et  cry  public,  a 
este  leue  et  publiee  par  les  quantons  et  carrefours  de  la  presant  ville,  lieux 
acoustumes  a  faire  tels  actes  et  exploitz,  par  moy 

Deyssagnes  sergent  royal.^' 

It  was  decided  that  a  third  and  last  cry  must  be  made,  since  no 
one  had  replied  to  the  original  ^*  proclamation.  The  auction  was 
hotly  contested  by  two  bidders. 

Et  advenant  le  lendemain  quatorziesme  jour  dudict  moys  et  an  et 
heure  de  huict  heures  du  matin,  au  parquet  et  auditoire  dudict  consulat. 
Nous  maire  et  consulz  susdicts,  en  presance  dudict  maistre  Baptiste 
Vigoreux,  advocat  du  Roy,  suivant  nos  appoinctements,  avons  faict  crier 
au  moins  disant  par  Deyssagnes,  ladicte  somme,  o  les  conditions  et 
qualitez  cy  dessus  declairees  et  specifiees,  a  laquelle  se  seroit  presente 
ledict  Baynes  qui  auroit  persiste  en  ses  ofifres  et  dires. 

Ce  seroit  aussy  presente  M^  Martial  Dupuy  tresorier  pour  le  Roy  audict 

'*  '  Faict  a  Bourdeaulx  en  Parlement,'  13  Dee.  1590,  and  signed  De  Garroy. 
•"  Vivans  archives,  file  22,  no.  5. 

"  Baynes  had  replied  to  the  first  cry,  but  none  came  to  the  second,  and  his  offer 
of  3  sols  pour  livre  was  obviously  too  dear. 
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pais,  qui  auroit  offert  faire  la  susdicte  lieve  a  raison  de  deux  sols,  six 
deniers  pour  livre. 

Ledict  Baynes  a  deux  sols 

„      Dupuy  „  vingt  deniers 

„      Baynes  ,,  dix  huict  deniers 

„      Dupuy  „  quinze  deniers 

„      Baynes  „  quatorze  deniers 

„      Dupuy  „  ung  sol 

„  Baynes  „  dix  deniers 
Et  parce  qu'il  ne  s'est  presente  autre,  moins  disant,  aurions  ladicte 
liSve  delivree  audict  Baines  comme  dernier  moins  disant,  o  les  qualites  et 
conditions  sudictes  a  luy  declairees,  sauf  si  aucun  se  presentoit,  et  moins 
disoit,  dans  I'heure  de  midy  dudict  jour,  au  greffe,  et  ordonner  que  ladicte 
heure  escheue  et  passee,  il  bailleroit  par  tout  le  jour  ses  cautions,  pour  ce 
faict  estre  proc^de  comme  de  raison."'^ 

Neither  Dupuy  nor  Baines  could  bailler  bonnes  et  suffisantes 
cautions  necessary  to  satisfy  the  authorities,  and  it  was  finally  a 
Jean  Dumas  who  offered  to  undertake  the  levy  a  raison  d'ung  sol 
pour  livre.  The  next  day  Mecheliac  de  Laporte,  avocaty  was 
offered  by  Dumas  as  pledge  and  caution,  and  was  accepted. 

Et  illec  mesmes  M"  Jean  Fayard,  consul,  et  Andre  du  Jaroir,  pro- 
cureur,  presans,  ont  diet  et  attests  ledict  Laporte  estre  solvable  et  respon- 
sable  de  ce  que  dessus  .  .  .  et  ordonne  que  I'assiete  et  despartement  de 
la  susdicte  somme  et  estat  des  fraiz  par  nous  faictz  et  commissions 
expMiees  paj  nostre  greffier,  seront  baillees  et  delivrees  audict  Dumas, 
pour  faire  diligence  de  les  faire  tenir  et  amasser  les  deniers  y  contenus  ; 
ce  que  luy  a  este  enjoinct  a  peyne  de  dix  mil  escutz  et  autres  peynes  que 
de  droict,  faict  comme  dessus. 

The  fine  attached  to  failure  to  realise  the  levy,  when  the  latter 
was  once  undertaken,  seems  enormous. 

A  letter  dated  Sainte  Foy,  24  July  1580,"*^  is  of  interest  as  being 
the  last  sent  by  Henry  to  Vivans,  governor  of  Perigueux.  He 
advises  Vivans  to  help  in  every  way  the  Sieur  de  Caussade,  an 
old  Huguenot  and  very  dear  to  himself.  De  Caussade  had  asked 
and  obtained  permission  to  keep  six  soldiers  to  guard  his  house. 

Exactly  a  year  later,  in  Vivans'  absence,  the  catholics,^^  led 
by  De  Moutardy  and  Deffieux,  captured  the  fort  by  a  coup  de 
main.  This  victory  was  followed  up  by  the  usual  hunting  down 
and  murder  of  protestants  who  were  in  the  town.  The  consuls  of 
Bergerac  wrote  to  Henry  and  explained  to  him  the  miserable  con- 
dition in  which  the  protestant  refugees  of  Perigueux  were,  and  the 
king  of  Navarre  wrote  them  a  letter  from  Nerac,  dated  11  August, 

**  Vivans  archives,  file  22,  no.  5. 

*'  File  23,  no.  47. 

*"  Jean  de  Chilhaud  was  the  real  author  of  the  attack.  It  was  a  Chilhaud  who 
distinguished  himself  in  the  battle  against  the  English  at  CastUlon,  1451,  the  final 
defeat  of  the  English  rule  in  the  Bordelais. 
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in  which  he  expressed  his  astonishment  that  the  edicts  established 
by  the  roy  Mon^eigneiir  ^^  had  been  violated,  and  ordered  that 
steps  should  be  taken  for  the  relief  of  the  refugees.  In  another 
letter  of  the  same  date  he  warned  the  consuls  to  be  on  their  guard 
and  not  to  allow  the  town  to  be  surprised  in  the  same  manner  as 
was  Perigueux ;  moreover,  he  told  them  that  Henry  III  reproved 
the  treacherous  infraction  of  his  edict,  which  he  intended  to  be 
observed,  and  to  enforce  which  he  had  sent  Mons.  de  Matignon  and 
Bellieres.  In  fact,  Perigueux  had  been  given  as  one  of  the  chief 
cautionary  towns  in  Guienne  for  those  of  the  religion,  and  this  fact 
determined  Henry  of  Navarre  to  demand  redress  from  the  king 
of  France.     He  wrote  to  M.  de  Bourdeille  to  that  effect : 

de  rechef  faire  tout  rendre  et  mettre  en  liberte  tous  les  diets  prisonniers, 
principalement  Sauliere,  de  sorte  qu'il  n'en  puisse  estre  faict  aucune  plus 
grande  plaincte. 

There  is  another  letter  from  Nerac,  16  August,  but  nothing  in 
the  archives  proves  that  substantial  justice  was  ever  done. 

The  affair  of  the  burning  of  Lestang's  house  is  of  importance, 
although  a  dreary  and  uninspiring  subject.  This  cause  celebre 
lasted  from  1577  to  1597  and  well  illustrates  the  complicated 
nature  of  the  judicial  procedure  of  the  time,  influenced  as  it  was 
in  this  case  by  political  and  religious  considerations.  A  letter 
dated  Cadillac,  7  February  1580,  signed  by  Henry  and  counter- 
signed by  the  lieutenant-general  Demezelierre,  gives  a  very  long 
and  detailed  account  of  the  whole  affair ;  *^  it  sets  forth  that  the 
burning  of  the  house  was  a  necessary  part  of  the  warlike  operations 
in  the  Limousin,  and  that  no  charge  of  wanton  mischief  or  cruelty 
could  be  brought  against  Vivans.  The  letter  ends  by  giving  remis- 
sion of  any  penalties  which  might  be  incurred.  The  facts  are 
briefly  as  follows  :  Geoffroy  de  Vivans,  as  general  commander  of 
the  reformed  religion  in  the  Limousin,  had  ordered  the  house  of 
M.  de  Lestang,'^"  president  presidial  of  the  Bas  Limousin,  at 
Brive  to  be  set  on  fire  'as  an  act  of  war  and  hostility,'  1577.  The 
son  of  this  M.  de  Lestang,  the  seigneur  of  Belestang,  president  of 
the  Parlement  of  Toulouse,  began  an  action  against  Vivans  at 
the  Conseil  d'Etat.  The  merits  of  the  case  are  not  very  clear ;  there 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  particular  reason  for  the  burning 
of  the  house,  but  Vivans'  general  character  makes  it  improbable 
that  the  act  was  merely  one  of  mischief  or  private  revenge. 
Vivans'  services  rendered  it  impossible  that  Henry  of  Navarre 
should  be  content  to  have  him  molested  on  such  a  charge,  which 
was,  in  fact,  an  insignificant  one  in  times  of  wholesale  destruc- 
tion and  ruin.     On  the  other  side,  the  president  of  the  Parlement 

*^  Henry  III.  ^^  Vivans  archives,  file  22,  no.  19. 

*"  Lieutenant  of  the  seneschal  of  Brive. 
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of  Toulouse  would  feel  aggrieved  at  the  destruction  of  his  father's 
house  both  on  private  and  professional  grounds ;  at  the  same 
time,  the  real  reason  for  his  persistence  was  probably  his  dis- 
like of  Henry,  for  Toulouse  was  fiercely  Leaguer,  and  the 
knowledge  that  an  attack  on  one  of  Henry's  most  distinguished 
adherents  and  a  great  personal  friend  would  be  a  sure  way  of 
annoying  him.  In  spite  of  Henry's  letter  Lestang  continued  his 
attacks  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  arret  of  the  Grand  Council, 
80  June  1583,  by  which  Vivans  was  condemned  to  lose  his  head  ; 
Vivans,  however,  gained  letters  of  pardon  from  Henry  III,  who 
never  ceased  to  testify  his  respect  for  the  Huguenot  leader.  In 
any  case  the  arret  could  never  have  been  carried  out,  as  Vivans, 
surrounded  by  his  devoted  followers,  could  never  have  been  cap- 
tured. 

On  30  June  1588  Charles  de  Lorraine  wrote  from  Dijon  to 
Vivans,  assuring  him  of  his  continued  goodwill  and  help  against 
the  attacks  of  Lestang.^^  Henry  IV,  irritated  at  the  constant 
attacks  on  Vivans,  sent  in  1590  new  letters  of  remission  and  dis- 
pensation of  all  penalties  to  Vivans.  They  are  dated  at  the  camp 
of  Pont  St.  Pierre,  November  1590  and  second  year  of  Henry's 
reign ."^^  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  this  formal  dispensation, 
coupled  with  the  fact  of  Geoffroy's  death  in  1592,  would  have  been 
enough  to  save  Jean  de  Vivans  from  pursuits  and  his  father's 
memory  from  abuse.  That  it  was  not  so  is  evident  from  new  and 
long  letters  patent  dated  Paris,  12  March  1597,  remitting  to  the 
late  Geoffroy  de  Vivans  and  his  son  all  the  pretended  violence  with 
which  they  were  reproached,  and  by  Henry  taking  upon  himself 
the  responsibility  of  all  their  acts.^^ 

Et  aflSn  que  Ton  ne  puisse  revocquer  en  doubte  la  droicte  intention  et 
bon  debvoir  desdictz  sieurs  de  Vivans  pere  et  fils  a  nostra  service,  il  nous 
a  requis  Ten  voulloir  sur  ce  pourveoir  de  declaration  necessaire. 

Then  are  enumerated  Vivans'  various  acts :  fortifications,  and 
demolition  of  the  same  ;  destruction  of  churches  and  fortified  houses ; 
contributions  and  impositions  levied  on  the  enemies  of  the  king, 
as  well  on  churches  as  on  individuals,  garrisons,  levies,  and  making 
of  powder  and  saltpetre, 

et  a  I'execution  d'icelles  en  quelque  sorts  et  maniere  que  ce  soit  au  reste 
faictes  par  nostra  expres  commandcment  et  p)our  le  hien  de  noz  affaires  et 
service,  et  avons  le  tout  approuve  et  advoiid,  approuvons  et  advouons  par 
ees  presentes  ... 

*'  Vivans  archives,  lettres  missives. 

**  File  1,  no.  1.  '  Collatione  a  I'original  estant  par  devers  le  greffe  du  Grand 
Conseil  du  Eoy,  par  mon  subzsigne  commis  a  I'exercice  dudict  greffe  a  Tours  le 
premier  de  mars  1591. — Du  Sault.' 

**  File  23,  no.  29. 
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Si  donnons  en  mandement  a  noz  amez  et  feaulx  conseillers  les  gens 
tenant  nostre  court  de  Parlement  de  Bourdeaux,  baillifs,  seneschaulx,  ou 
leurs  lieutenans  et  tous  aultres  officiers  justiciers  qu'il  appartiendra,  que 
ces  presentes  ilz  verisfient,  entretiennent,''-''''  et  du  contenu  facent,  souffrent 
et  laissent  jouir  et  user  plainement  et  paisiblement  ledict  sieur  de  Viyans, 
tant  de  ce  qui  a  este  faict  par  son  diet  feu  pere  et  luy  a  I'executiori  des 
choses  susdictes,  ensemble  ceulx  qui  les  ont  suyviz  et  assistez  et  qui  ont 
este  par  eulx  commandez,  employez  et  advouez  a  Texecution  desdictes 
choses,  leurs  hoirs  et  ayant  causes,  cessant  et  faisant  cesser  tous  troubles 
et  empeschemens  au  contraire  ;  car  tel  est  nostre  plaisir.  En  tesmoing 
de  quoy,  nous  avons  faict  mettre  nostre  sceel  a  cesdictes  presentes. 

This  was  the  end  of  the  affair  of  Lestang's  house,  but  it  would 
probably  have  continued  indefinitely  if  Henry  had  not  himself 
assumed  the  responsibility  for  all  the  acts  with  which  Vivans  had 
been  reproached.  It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  these  arid  judicial 
squabbles  to  the  more  stirring  and  human  interest  of  the  last  years 
of  Geoffroy  de  Vivans'  life.  Of  his  famous  exploits  in  connexion 
with  the  town  of  Domme  nothing  can  be  said  here,  for  the 
papers  relating  to  that  subject  would  carry  us  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  this  article.  Vivans  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  activity 
and  delighted  to  be  always  in  the  midst  of  the  fighting,  and 
among  the  many  heroic  men  who  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
Coutras  (October  1587)  none  were  more  valiant  than  he.  The 
victory  of  Coutras  was  a  great  blow  to  the  League  and  to  Henry  IH 
alike,  for  the  following  reasons :  to  the  League  and  the  catholics, 
because  the  success  of  the  Bearnais  meant  that  the  '  purging  of 
Gascony,'  to  use  Catherine  of  Navarre's  phrase,  was  only  a  matter 
of  time,  that  the  extreme  catholic  party  was  doomed  in  the  south- 
west and  so  was  cut  off  from  Spanish  help  on  that  side ;  to 
Henry  III,  because  he  had  sent  his  favourite,  the  due  de  Joyeuse, 
to  attack  the  Huguenots,  which  was  simply  a  manner  of  attempting 
to  outbid  the  League  and  the  Guise  faction.  The  failure  of  Joyeuse 
was  the  bankruptcy  of  the  Valois.  Hitherto  many  ardent  catholics 
had  hesitated  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  the  ever  increasingly 
disloyal  Leaguers,  but  after  Coutras  all  who  cared  more  for  their 
religion  than  for  the  peace  and  happiness  of  their  country  would 
join  the  extremist  party  in  Paris.  Henry  of  Valois,  whatever  else 
might  be  his  destiny,  was  not  to  be  the  champion  of  an  international 
Catholicism.  In  the  following  August  he  was  forced  to  flee  from 
his  capital,  and  the  field  was  left  clear  to  the  two  great  forces, 

^^  [The  transcript  has  '  interiment.'] 

**  The  registration  is  as  follows  :  '  Et  sur  le  reply  par  le  Eoy,  Potier,  et  scelle  sur 
double  queue  du  grand  sceau  de  cire  jaulne,  et  a  coste  dudict  reply  est  escript : 
enregistre  suyvant  I'arrest  buy  donne  a  Bourdeaulx  en  Parlement  le  vingt  huictiesme 
jour  de  Novembre  mille  cinq  cens  quatre  vingtz  dix  sept,  sign6  Du  Pontac'  CoUa- 
tionne  a  I'original,  etc. 
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Henry  of  Navarre  and  the  League.  From  the  moment  of  his 
flight  his  ultimate  reconciliation  to  the  Bearnais  and  their  mutual 
alliance  were  inevitable,  and  so  moreover  was  the  death  of 
Guise,  whom  he  had  failed  to  outbid  fourteen  months  before  his 
murder  at  Blois.  M.  Martin  speaks  of  Guise  as  '  running  before 
his  destiny,'  and  blind  to  facts  the  duke  must  certainly  have  been 
when  he  went  to  the  one  spot  where  the  king  of  France,  one  might 
almost  say  of  Blois,  had  any  real  authority.  In  relation  to 
the  internal  affairs  of  France  and  indirectly  to  European  politics, 
the  failure  of  the  last  of  the  Valois'  schemes  at  Coutras  deserves 
an  important  place. 

The  death  of  Joyeuse,  who  was  killed  after  he  had  offered  to 
surrender,  was  not  creditable  to  the  Huguenots,  but  their  leaders 
were  not  responsible  for  this  act.  Joyeuse,  although  a  mignon, 
whatever  may  be  the  precise  meaning  of  the  term,  was  neither 
incapable  nor  cowardly ;  he  had  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  was  a  very  fair  soldier  and  was  popular  with  the  ladies. 
Vivans  was  badly  wounded  at  Coutras  and  was  brought  in  a  dying 
condition  to  Sainte  Foy ;  he  however  recovered,  owing  to  the  skill 
of  a  surgeon  of  Bergerac,  Dr.  Loise^u,  who  cut  out  of  his  stomach 
a  large  splinter  of  a  lance.'^^ 

In  1590  Catherine  de  Navarre,  whose  heart  was  much  set  on 
the  *  purging  of  Gascony,'  wrote  to  Vivans  desiring  him  to  join  the 
army  of  her  cousin  De  Matignon,  who  was  engaged  in  restoring  the 
king's  authority  in  that  province. 

[Pau,  6  May  1590] 

Monsieur  de  Vivans, 

Vous  aurez  entendu  la  dissipation  de  I'armee  de  Gascoigne,  qui  advint 
peult  avoir  deux  mois,  et  les  avantages  que  les  ennemys  cuydarent  adoncq 
prendre  la  dessus,  et  voiant  a  present  que  men  cousin  monsieur  le 
mare^chal  de  Matignon  s'estoit  mis  aux  champs  pour  restablir  en  ladicte 
province  I'authorite  du  Koy  monseigneur  et  frere,  je  desire  de  luy  assister, 
non  seulement  des  hommes  qui  se  pourront  lever  en  ceste  souverainete, 
mais  aussy  attens  tous  mes  meilleurs  amys  dont  je  vous  tiens  du  nombre, 
afin  que  les  ligueurs  qui  ja  se  sent  estendus  durant  quelques  temps, 
jusques  a  se  venir  louger  pres  de  ce  lieu  et  entreprendre  de  vouloir  faire 
contribuer  ceste  souverainete,  puissent  estre  repousses  et  tellement  abatus, 
qu'ils  ne  puissent  mesquy  se  tenir  debout.  Cela  me  faict  vous  prier  de 
venir  trouver  mondit  cousin  monsieur  le  mareschal  de  Matignon,  avec  les 
forces  que  pourrez  assembler,  si  tant  est  que  n'avez  commandement  con- 

"  There  is  a  picture,  in  the  possession  of  the  comte  de  Vivans,  much  darkened  by 
age,  which  depicts  the  scene  at  Coutras  :  a  hut  in  which  Vivans  lies  surrounded  by 
Henry,  La  Tremoille,  and  others  ;  the  battlefield  is  lighted  up  by  numerous  burning 
houses  and  villages.  If  the  figure  of  Vivans  is  to  be  considered  a  portrait,  then 
the  undoubted  portrait  of  him,  also  in  the  family's  possession,  must  have  been 
painted  when  he  was  a  very  young  man.  M.  Charrier  justly  observed,  however,  that 
the  difference  in  appearance  between  a  man  elegantly  got  up  for  his  portrait  and  the 
same  man  fatally  wounded,  as  it  was  supposed,  at  the  end  of  the  long  turmoil  of  a 
hotly  contested  battle,  would  be  very  great. 
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traire  du  Roy  mondit  seigneur  et  frere,  et  luy  assister  en  I'execution  de 
la  louable  et  saincte  entreprinse  qu'il  faict  de  purger  la  Gascoigne  de 
teUes  gens  ^'^  et  la  remetre  en  I'obeyssance  de  sa  Maieste,  a  laquelle  je 
scay  I'affection  que  vous  rendez  en  toutes  occasions  et  I'estat  aussi  qu'elle 
en  faict  pour  ne  vouloir  laisser  passer  ceste  cy  devant  vos  yeulx,  qui  est 
si  belle  et  legitime  comme  vous  la  jugez.  Faictz  done  que  I'asseurance 
que  j'ay  prins  de  vous  et  la  recommandation  que  je  apporte,  croyant 
tousjours  que  je  demeureray,  Monsieur  de  Vivans, 

Vostre  bien  affectionnee  amye 

Cathebine  de  Navarre.''^ 

In  answer  to  this  letter  Vivans  joined  the  army  of  Matignon, 
and  it  was  at  the  siege  of  Villandraut  ^^  that  he  met  his  death  by  an 
arquebus  shot,  on  21  August  1592.  Henry,  when  the  news  of  his 
favourite  soldier's  death  reached  him,  wrote  to  Jean  de  Vivans  ^^  a 
letter  which  is  a  succinct  panegyric  of  his  father. 

[Saint  Denys,  28  Oct.  1592] 

Monsieur  de  Vivans 

J'ai  entendu  avec  beaucoup  de  desplaisir  la  mort  de  feu  sieur  de 
Vivant,  votre  pere,  pour  la  perte  que  j'y  ai  faicte  d'un  tres  bon  et  tres 
fidelle  serviteur  :  comme  sa  fin  en  a  encore  rendu  tres  assuree  preuve  et 
confirmation  de  ce  qu'il  avoit  de  si  longtemps  fait  connoistre  de  la  valeur 
et  de  I'affection  qu'il  avoit  a  mon  service.  Je  le  plains  aussy  grandement 
pour  I'amour  de  vous  a  qui  la  perte  touche  plus  avant  que  nul  autre  ; 
mais  I'honneur  dont  il  a  accompagne  toutes  ses  actions  jusqu'au  dernier 
soupir  de  sa  vie,  vous  demeure  pour  consolation,  avec  I'assurance  que  vous 
pouvez  avoir  de  retrouver  en  moy  la  mesme  faveur  et  bonne  volont6  que 
je  lui  portois  pour  ses  merites.  Comme  j'espere  que  vous  serez  heritier 
de  sa  vertu  et  fidelite  pour  en  rendre  tous  bons  effets  en  ce  qui  sera  de 
mon  service,  suyvant  I'instruction  et  exemple  qu'il  vous  a  donnes,  ainsy 
que  durant  sa  vie  vous  avez  deja  fait  cognoistre  par  experiences  en 
plusieurs  bonnes  occasions,  le  vouloir  en  cela  dignement  imiter.  Et  pour 
vous  donner  moyen  de  faire  plus  honorablement  valoir  eette  bonne  volonte, 
je  vous  ai  volontiers  accorde  la  compagnie  de  gens  d'armes  de  feu  vostre 
dit  pere,  ensemble  la  charge  et  gouvernement  de  Caumont  ""^  et  des  autres 
places  de  la  maison  dudit  Caumont,  ou  il  avoit  commandement  et  a  vostre 
frere  ^^  la  compaignie  destinee  pour  la  garde  de  la  ville  dudict  Caumont 
qui  etoit  sous  vostre  nom,  ayant  de  tout  fait  faire  et  bailie  a  vostre 
hommes  les  expeditions  necessaires  pour  vous  le  porter,  avec  ordonnance 
aussi  pour  vous  faire  employer  en  I'estat  de  1' extraordinaire  de  mes  guerres 
aussi  et  en  la  mesme  qualite  et  appointement  que  vostre  diet  pere  estoit. 

Henry. 

The  character  of  the  governor  of  Perigueux,  of  whom  this 
article  is  in  some  sense  a  history,  will  be  fairly  apparent  to  the 

*"  Leaguers.  ^'  Vivans  archives,  file  23,  no.  94. 

^^  A  large  village  near  Langon,  on  the  line  from  Bordeaux  to  Toulouse. 

**  Eldest  son  of  Geoffroy.  His  brother  Henry,  seigneur  de  Launay,  was  killed  in 
battle  at  the  age  of  22,  and  the  youngest  brother,  Bernard,  met  his  death  at  Ostend  at 
the  age  of  18. 

•*"  Caumont-sur-Garonne,  Lot-et-Garonre.  ^'  Henry  de  Vivans. 
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reader.  It  may  be  said  that  after  the  violation  of  the  treaty  of 
Bergerae  the  moral  character  of  both  sides  deteriorated,  and 
although  genuine,  and  often  bigoted,  enthusiasts,  as  well  catholic  as 
protestant,  were  still  to  be  found,  yet  the  conduct  of  the  majority 
of  the  leaders  was  determined  by  the  lowest  motives  of  party  and 
personal  interest.  The  same  fact  may  be  noticed  in  the  history  of 
all  civil  wars ;  the  longer  they  are  protracted  the  lower  becomes 
the  spirit  which  animates  the  leaders.  De  Vivans  belonged  to  the 
class  of  genuine  religious  enthusiasts,  and  although  he  was  doubtless 
responsible  for  some  barbarous  acts,  according  to  our  views,  yet  his 
honesty  of  purpose  and  devotion  to  his  king  prove  him  to  have 
been  much  superior  to  his  surroundings.  If  he  did  not  reach  the 
wide  humanity  of  his  master,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Henry's 
humanity  was  as  far  in  advance  of  his  age  as  was  his  freedom  from 
its  religious  prejudices,  and  even  he  was  at  times  severe,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Leaguer  towns  of  Cahors  and  Vendome.  The  letters 
addressed  to  Vivans  by  important  personages,  even  by  his  enemies, 
afford  striking  testimony  to  his  character  ;  and  a  certificate  of 
bravery  was  awarded  him  by  Henry  III.  The  same  Henry  said 
when  he  heard  of  Vivans'  death,  as  all  supposed  his  wound  was 
fatal,  at  Coutras  :  '  It  would  not  be  advantageous  for  the  king  of 
Navarre  to  win  battles  every  day  by  the  loss  of  such  captains.' 
That,  in  the  words  of  M.  Charrier,  is  the  greatest  eulogy  that  can 
be  made  for  the  soldier  of  the  Perigord,  whose  body  covered 
with  wounds  was  the  most  eloquent  witness  of  his  bravery  and  of 
his  honest  affection  for  his  king  and  cause. 

Maurice  "Wilkinson. 
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Com7nittees  of  Council  ^mder  the 
Earlier  Stuarts 


DUKING  the  later  years  of  Elizabeth  the  general  administration 
was  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  Privy  Council.     This 
body  actually  accomplished  most  of  the  work  of  the  executive. 

'  The  Privy  Council,'  says  Mr.  J.  E.  Dasent/  '  was  in  fact  a  standing 
board  before  which  came  all  such  matters  as  now  concern  the  Home 
Office,  the  War  OflSce,  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  the  Board  of  Trade,  the 
Local  Government  Board,  and  all  the  separate  departments  by  which  the 
government  of  the  country  is  administered  at  the  present  time.' 

To  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  changes  introduced  under  the 
Stuarts  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  constitution  of  the  Council 
at  the  close  of  the  Tudor  period.  The  volumes  of  the  Privy  Council 
Eegister  for  the  last  four  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign  were  destroyed 
by  fire  in  the  time  of  James  I,  but  the  latest  extant  contains  a  list 
of  the  privy  council  dated  30  July  1598.  The  Council  at  that  time 
consisted  of  twelve  members,  all  of  whom  were  great  officers  of 
state  or  of  the  household.  It  had  been  purged  of  the  great  nobles 
who  had  swayed  it  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI  and  Mary  and 
during  the  earlier  years  of  Elizabeth  herself.  The  great  officers 
of  state  were  John  Whitgift,  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  Sir  Thomas 
Egerton,  lord  keeper;  Lord  Burghley,  lord  high  treasurer;  the 
earl  of  Essex,  earl  marshal ;  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  lord  high 
admiral ;  Sir  Eobert  Cecil,  chief  secretary  of  state  ;  and  Sir  John 
Fortescue,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  Besides  these,  four  house- 
hold officials  were  included,  the  lord  chamberlain,  the  treasurer  of 
the  household,  the  lord  high  butler,  and  the  comptroller.  This 
body  bore  some  resemblance  in  its  composition  to  a  modern 
cabinet,  but  its  duties  were  essentially  different.  It  was  occupied 
almost  entirely  with  work  relegated  at  the  present  day  to  the 
departments  of  state.  The  cabinet's  primary  business  is  to  settle 
the  policy  of  the  government  in  matters  of  first  importance.  In 
Elizabeth's  reign  the  decision  still  lay  with  the  queen  herself. 
Preliminary  consultations  were  confined  to  individual  ministers, 

'  Acts  of  tlie  Privy  Council,  vol.  xxii.  pp.  vii-viii. 
VOL.  XXI. — NO.  LXXXIV.  X  X 
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especially  to  the  lord  treasurer  and  the  secretary  of  state.  When 
important  afifairs  were  communicated  to  the  Council  they  were 
broached  in  close  sessions,  at  which  the  queen  was  present  and  of 
which  no  minutes  were  kept.  But  the  Council  was  usually  asked 
merely  to  ratify  decisions  already  made  or  to  give  advice  which 
was  frequently  disregarded.^ 

The  Elizabethan  system,  brought  to  perfection  by  the  Cecils, 
was  seriously  modified  under  the  Stuarts.  For  this  there  were 
two  principal  reasons — the  increasing  business  of  the  Council  and 
the  growth  in  its  size.  While  the  pressure  of  home,  colonial,  and 
foreign  affairs  rendered  division  of  labour  expedient,  the  rise  in  the 
number  of  members  to  thirty  or  forty  made  the  Council  less  fitted 
for  the  speedy  despatch  of  business.  These  difficulties  were  met  by 
the  increased  use  of  committees  to  lighten  the  burden  which  fell  on 
the  full  council.  Deliberative  committees  were  not  unknown  in 
Tudor  times,  particularly  under  Henry  VIII,  but  they  were  not 
very  important  nor  very  frequent.  Under  the  Stuarts  they  became 
a  marked  feature  of  the  administration.  They  were  no  longer 
employed  merely  to  prepare  business  for  the  Council,  but  began  to 
be  entrusted  with  considerable  executive  powers.  In  the  time  of 
James  I  they  were  generally  temporary  in  character,  but  at  the 
close  of  his  reign  those  permanent  committees  began  to  appear 
which  formed  the  pecuUar  characteristic  of  the  rule  of  his 
successor.  The  records  of  these  committees  are  very  imperfect. 
Rough  lists  of  them  are  written  in  the  early  pages  of  some  of  the 
volumes  of  the  Privy  Council  Register,  and  occasionally  their 
appointment  is  mentioned  in  the  minutes  of  the  Council ;  but  of 
the  committees  themselves  hardly  any  minutes  remain,  and  the 
only  other  sources  of  information  concerning  them  are  the  royal 
warrants  for  their  creation  and  incidental  references  to  them  by 
contemporaries. 

The  register  of  James  I's  Privy  Council  prior  to  1613  was 
destroyed  by  the  same  fire  which  consumed  the  last  volumes  of 
that  of  Elizabeth.  In  the  first  volume  extant  there  is  a  list  of 
twelve  temporary  committees,  including  committees  for  the  state 
of  Ireland,  for  the  household,  for  the  wardrobe,  and  for  the  navy.^ 
In  a  later  volume  there  is  a  list  of  four  committees  especially 
devoted  to  various  departments  of  Irish  affairs.*  These  bodies 
were  appointed  to  lighten  the  burden  of  the  main  body  of  the 
Council,  but  in  1617  a  committee  of  a  different  character  was  formed. 
It  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  secret  nature  of  the  business  with 
which  it  dealt,  and  was  in  fact  the  precursor  of  the  Foreign  Com- 
mittee of  Charles  I.     In  1617  the  question  of  the  Spanish  match 

*  For  a  complaint  of  the  council  concerning  neglect  of  their  counsels  see  Cotton 
MS.  Caligula,  B.  x.  f.  297  (306). 

^  Privy  Council  Register,  James  I,  i.  617-8.  *  Ibid.  v.  3. 
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was  submitted  to  a  body  ^  composed  of  Lennox,  Bacon,  Suffolk, 
Pembroke,  Buckingham,  Arundel,  Fenton,  Lake,  and  Digby.  This 
commission  was  constituted  at  the  instance  of  Digby,  who  was 
about  to  proceed  as  ambassador  to  Spain.  On  Digby's  return,  in 
May  1618,  be  gave  the  commissioners  an  account  of  his  negotiations. 
This  committee  continued  in  existence  during  the  remainder  of 
James  I's  reign,  and  its  numbers  were  filled  up  as  vacancies 
occurred.^ 

The  necessity  for  secrecy,  which  had  called  this  committee  into 
existence,  was  increasingly  felt  after  the  impeachment  of  Middlesex, 
and  though  it  was  sometimes  met  by  the  irregular  expedient  of 
withholding  the  details  of  important  matters  from  the  Privy  Council 
altogether,  yet  it  contributed  powerfully  after  the  accession  of 
Charles  I  to  create  a  system  of  permanent  committees,  which, 
however,  were  also  instituted  partly  in  order  to  entrust  certain 
•classes  of  affairs  to  the  regular  control  of  a  small  body  of  experts. 
Through  these  committees  a  subdivision  of  administration  was 
developed,  resembling  in  some  respects  the  modern  departmental 
system.  It  differed  from  this  system,  however,  in  one  notable 
respect.  Although  the  business  was  classified  and  apportioned  to 
various  committees  the  same  persons  were  frequently  found  serving 
on  several,  and,  in  some  cases,  on  all  of  them.  The  names  of  the 
persons  constituting  the  committees  can  be  learned  from  the  lists 
prefixed  to  the  volumes  of  the  Privy  Council  Eegister.  These  lists, 
however,  are  very  rough  and  imperfect.  Some  volumes  do  not 
contain  them ;  others  contain  them  in  an  incomplete  form.  At 
least  five  permanent  administrative  committees  can  be  traced  down 
to  1640,  besides  others  of  a  more  temporary  character.  After  that 
date,  in  consequence  of  the  disturbed  state  of  affairs,  scarcely 
any  records  of  internal  administration  remain.  These  five  com- 
mittees are: — 1.  The  Committee  for  Foreign  Affairs.  2.  The 
Committee  for  Trade.  3.  The  Committee  for  Ireland.  4.  The 
Committee  for  Ordnance.  5.  The  Council  of  War.  In  addition  to 
these  I  propose  to  deal  with  the  two  Committees  for  Scottish 
Affairs,  which  came  into  existence  in  1638-9. 

I.  The  Committee  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Of  these  the  Committee  for  Foreign  Affairs  is  the  best  known. 
Already  in  James  I's  reign  the  Spanish  Committee  had  begun  to 
receive  that  title.  Unofficially  it  was  known  as  the  Junto  or  Junta, 
a  term  borrowed  from  the  administrative  councils  of  Spain  and 
Italy, ^  which  was  afterwards  applied  to  the  Foreign  Committee. 

*  James  I  to  some  of  his  council,  2  March  1616-7,  Harl.  MS.  132,  If.  263-7,  printed 
in  Bacon's  Works,  1872,  xiii.  146-9 ;  the  earl  of  Bristol's  Defence,  p.  9  in  Camden 
Miscellany,  vol.  vL 

"  Bristol's  Defence,  pp.  14-5.  '  See  'New  English  Diet.  s.v. 
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One  of  the  earliest  instances  of  the  use  of  the  term  is  in  a  letter 
from  Chamberlain  to  Carleton,  dated  31  January  1623-4,  in  which 
he  refers  to  the  Spanish  Committee  as  '  the  Junta  for  Foreign 
Affairs.'  ^  The  Foreign  Committee  was  not,  however,  definitely 
established  until  the  accession  of  Charles  I.  On  9  April»1625  he 
issued  a  commission  to  Lord  Ley  (lord  treasurer),  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  the  earl  of  Pembroke  (lord  chancellor),  Lord 
Conway  (secretary  of  state),  and  Lord  Brooke,  requiring  them  to- 
take  into  consideration  the  renewal  of  foreign  alliances,  and  especi- 
ally what  form  should  be  held  with  Spain,  the  proposed  league 
with  France,  the  recovery  of  the  Palatinate,  the  treaty  to  be  held 
at  the  Hague,  the  arming  of  the  militia,  and  the  employment  of 
the  navy.^  On  23  April  Chamberlain  wrote,  *  We  talk  of  a  selected 
or  cabinet  council,  whereto  none  are  admitted  but  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  Lord  Treasurer,  Lord  Chamberlain,  Lord  Brooke,  and 
the  Lord  Conway.' '°  In  the  following  June  Walter  Yonge  records- 
in  his  diary,  *  The  king  made  choice  of  six  of  his  nobihty  for  his 
council  of  the  cabinet,  viz.  1,  duke  of  Buckingham;  2,  the  earl  of 
Pembroke ;  3,  the  earl  of  Montgomery ;  4,  Sir  Edward  Conway  ; 

5,  the  archbishop  ;  and  .'  ^^     Although  the  list  of  members  is. 

incorrect,  Yonge  probably  refers  to  the  Foreign  Committee,  for  at 
that  date  no  other  permanent  committee  of  the  privy  council  had. 
been  formed. 

There  is  a  little  doubt,  however,  whether  the  Foreign  Com- 
mittee, appointed  in  April  1625,  was  intended  to  be  permanent,  for 
a  list  of  committees  of  the  Council,  dated  28  December  1628  and 
endorsed  by  Lord  Dorchester,'^  contains  no  mention  of  a  general 
Foreign  Committee,  while  it  names  no  fewer  than  five  commit- 
tees devoted  to  different  branches  of  foreign  affairs.  But  it  seems 
probable  that  this  paper  only  enumerates  temporary  commissions,, 
such  as  were  continually  issued  to  deal  with  particular  negotiations. 
A  few  months  later,  on  17  April  1629,  the  Foreign  Committee  con- 
sisted of  the  lord  treasurer.  Lord  Weston  ;  the  lord  president, 
Lord  Conway ;  the  earl  of  Arundel,  earl  marshal ;  the  lord 
steward,  the  earl  of  Pembroke ;  the  earl  of  Holland ;  the  earl  of 
Carlisle;  and  Lord  Dorchester.^^  To  these  Vane  was  possibly 
added  soon  after  his  admission  to  the  Privy  Council  on  1  June 
1630,  for  on  14  July  Sir  Thomas  Eoe  wrote  to  the  queen  of 
Bohemia  that  upon  anything  within  England  Mr.  Comptroller,, 
who  was  of  the  cabinet,  and  one  of  those  who  could  read  whispers, 
was  abler  to  inform  her  what  is  thought  at  the  Court  than  tha 

'  State  Papers,  Domestic,  James  I,  clviii.  72. 

»  S.  P.,  Dom.,  Charles  I,  i.  43-5. 

">  Chamberlain  to  Carleton,  Court  and  Times  of  Charles  I,  i.  14. 

"  Yonge's  Diary  (Camden  Soc,  1848),  p.  83. 

'-  S.  P.,  Dom.,  cxxiii.  51,  52.  »»  P.  C.  Reg.,  Chwrles  I,  v.  11. 
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writer  to  tell  her  what  is  done  at  St.  Paul's.^'*  But  it  is  more 
likely  that  the  phrase  *  of  the  cabinet '  merely  indicates  that  Vane 
had  the  king's  confidence,  for  he  was  not  on  the  Foreign  Com- 
mittee in  1635.^^  On  16  March  1634-5  Laud  was  called  into  the 
Foreign  Committee  ^'^  and  shortly  after  he  was  described  as  *  the 
first  of  the  junto  of  foreign  affairs.'  ^'^.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  testimony 
to  Laud's  ascendency  in  the  committee  his  opponent  Windebank 
complained  in  January  1636-7  that  the  king  had  commanded  it  to 
meet  every  week,  but  that  by  the  contrivance  of  Sir  John  Coke 
it  only  met  every  month  or  six  weeks,  when  called  by  the  king  for 
some  special  occasion.'^ 

In  1636  the  committee  was  composed  of  six  members — Laud, 
Juxon,  Arundel,  Holland,  and  the  secretaries,  Coke  and  Windebank, 
and  it  remained  unchanged  until  October  1639.^^  On  the  14th  of 
that  month  Northumberland  was  added  to  it,  and  two  days  later 
Hamilton  and  Strafford.^°  Vane  apparently  replaced  Coke  on  the 
latter's  retirement  from  the  post  of  secretary  in  February  1639-40.^' 
The  committee  cannot  be  traced  beyond  March  1640,  but  it  may 
well  have  existed  longer,  for  the  dangers  of  the  period  made  every 
one  averse  from  committing  confidential  records  to  writing. 

The  nature  of  the  duties  of  the  Foreign  Committee  are  desig- 
nated with  sufficient  precision  in  the  original  commission  creating 
it.  Kecords  of  its  proceedings  are  not  numerous,  but  there  are 
several  allusions  to  it  in  the  correspondence  of  Windebank,  Sir 
Thomas  Roe,  and  others,  and,  after  his  admission,  in  the  letters  of 
Northumberland  to  the  earl  of  Leicester,  then  ambassador  in 
France.^^  In  none  of  the  references  that  I  have  seen  are  there 
any  indications  that  the  committee  dealt  with  matters  beyond  its 
own  province  or  that  it  occupied  the  position  of  a  general  adminis- 
trative body.  It  is  true  that  it  included  among  its  members  the 
greatest  officers  of  state,  but  the  affairs  of  their  departments  were 
not  discussed  in  the  committee. 

'♦  S.  P.,  Dom.,  clxx.  53. 

'*  p.  C.  Eeg.  X.  1.  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  date  of  this  list,  for  it  includes 
both  the  lord  treasurer  and  Laud.  Now  Portland  died  before  Laud  was  placed  on 
the  Foreign  Committee  and  the  ofl&ce  of  treasurer  was  in  commission  until  March  1636. 
But  the  volume  of  the  Eegister  containing  the  list  terminates  in  June  1635.  Probably 
the  treasurer  was  included  ex  officio  in  anticipation  of  the  office  being  filled. 

"  Laud's  Works,  1853,  iii.  223. 

"  Eoe  to  the  queen  of  Bohemia,  5  April  1635,  S.  P.,  Dom.,  cclxxxvi.  34 ;  for  other 
references  to  the  Junto  about  this  time  see  Hamilton  to  Lord  Fielding,  13  November 
1636,  10  March  1636-7,  Hist.  Manuscripts  Comm.,  Fourth  Report,  app.,  pp.  256-8. 

'«  S.  P.,  Dom.,  dxxxiii.  6. 

'*  Lists  prefixed  to  P.  C.  Eeg.  vols.  x.  xiii.  xv.  xvii. 

^  Northumberland  to  Leicester,  17  October  1639,  Sydney  Papers,  1746,  ii.  613  ; 
Lady  Carlisle  to  Leicester,  17  October  1639,  ibid.  ii.  614. 

■'"  S.  P.,  Dom.,  cccclxvii.  42. 

*-  These  are  printed  in  the  Sydney  Papers.  See  also  for  some  notes  of  matters  to . 
be  submitted  to  the  committee  S.  P.,  Dom.,  ccxcviii.  63. 
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II.  T/te  Committee  for  Trade. 

Commissioners  for  trade  are  mentioned  in  James  I's  reign,  and 
a  definite  commission  was  issued  about  1626  to  advance  home 
commodities  and  to  *  repress  the  ungainefull  Importacion  of 
forraigne  Commodities  to  the  end  trade  may  bee  ballanced.'  ^^  But 
it  was  not  thought  fit  to  place  any  privy  councillors  on  this  body : 
it  was  treated  as  *  a  sub  Comittee  under  the  Graund  Councell.' 
In  1630  a  Committee  for  Trade  was  formed  within  the  Privy 
Council,  consisting  of  thirteen  members,  which  remained  in  per- 
manence until  1640."  The  nature  of  its  duties  may  be  estimated 
from  fairly  numerous  notes  of  its  proceedings  by  Secretaries  Winde- 
bank  and  Coke  among  the  Domestic  State  Papers.^'  The  Com- 
mittee of  the  Council  was  an  executive  as  well  as  a  consultative 
body.  The  king  was  often  present  at  its  meetings,  and  in  conse- 
quence it  not  merely  made  reports  to  the  king  in  council,  but  also 
issued  regulations  and  orders  on  its  own  initiative. 

During  the  course  of  the  reign  the  growing  importance  of  the 
colonies  occasioned  the  formation  of  a  separate  Committee  for 
Foreign  Plantations,  which  dealt  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
American  settlements.  This  committee  first  came  into  existence 
about  the  beginning  of  1635,  when  it  was  composed  of  the  members 
of  the  Committee  for  Trade,  with  two  additional  privy  councillors.^* 

III.  The  Committee  for  Insh  Affairs. 

Committees  for  Irish  Affairs,  more  or  less  temporary  in  charac- 
ter, existed  in  the  reigns  of  James  I  and  in  the  first  years  of 
Charles  I.^^  In  March  1629  a  committee  of  a  more  permanent 
nature  was  established,  consisting  of  eleven  privy  councillors.''^* 
Early  in  1634  this  committee  was  reduced  to  six  members — Laud, 
Portland,  Arundel,  Cottington,  Coke,  and  "Windebank  ^^ — in  order 
to  consider  Wentworth's  proposals  for  reforming  the  Irish  ad- 
ministration. Except  that  Juxon  replaced  Portland  as  lord 
treasurer  the  committee  remained  unchanged  until  1640.^"^  It  is 
last  mentioned  in  April  1641.     From  the  time  of  the  Ulster  Plan- 

"^  S.  p.,  Dom.,  xliv.  19,  quoted  in  some  detail  in  Cunningham's  Growth  of  English 
Industry  and  Commerce,  1904,  ii.  175. 

^*  P.  C.  Eeg.,  Charles  I,  vols,  v.,  vi.,  x.,  xiii.,  xv.,  xvii. 

^  See  Calendar  of  Domestic  State  Papers,  index,  s.v.  '  Trade ; '  cf.  Cunningham,  ut 
supra.  Dr.  Cunningham,  however,  is  mistaken  in  thinking  that  the  commission  of 
1626  was  permanent,  and  his  subsequent  citations  properly  refer  to  the  committee 
of  the  Council. 

^^  P.  C.  Eeg.  vol.  X.;  cf.  S.  P.,  Colonial,  America  and  West  Indies,  viii.  51. 

"  P.  C.  Reg.,  James  I,  i.  617,  v.  3  ;  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Ireland,  1625-32, 
p.  200 ;  S.  P.,  Dom.,  Charles  I,  cxxiii.  52. 

"  P.  C.  Eeg.,  Charles  I,  v.  11. 

*•  Windebank  to  the  King,  8  March  1633-4,  S.  P.,  Dom.,  cclxii.  21 ;  Laud  to 
Wentworth,  12  April  1634  Laud's  Works,  vii.  66. 

'"  P.  C.  Eeg.  vols.  X.,  xiii.,  xv.,  xvii. 
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tation  in  the  reign  of  James  I  there  also  existed  a  body  of 
commissioners,  outside  the  Privy  Council,  consisting  chiefly  of  law 
officers  of  the  crown,  versed  in  Irish  affairs.  They  constituted  a 
purely  consultative  body  and  sat  at  Serjeants'  Inn,  in  Fleet  Street. 

IV.  The  Committee  for  Ordnance. 

The  Committee  for  Ordnance  was  formed  on  a  warrant  issued 
by  the  king  on  2  January  1629-30  to  prepare  a  commission  to  six 
privy  councillors,  including  the  lord  treasurer,  to  survey  the  office 
of  ordnance.^^  With  some  slight  changes  of  membership  it  con- 
tinued as  a  permanent  committee  in  charge  of  the  department 
until  1640.^2 

V.  The  Council  of  War. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  treat  the  Council  of  War  in  more  detail 
than  the  three  preceding  committees.  Like  the  Committee  for 
Trade  it  was  not  at  first  composed  of  privy  councillors,  nor  during 
the  whole  of  its  existence  was  it  so  closely  connected  with  the  Privy 
Council  as  the  other  administrative  committees. 

At  the  close  of  1620  James's  son-in-law,  the  elector  palatine, 
after  his  defeat  at  Prague  in  November  was  in  danger  of  losing  not 
only  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  but  also  his  hereditary  dominions. 
In  order  to  prevent  this  catastrophe  James  contemplated  armed 
intervention  in  Germany.     In  consequence  on  13  January  1620-1, 
by  an  order  in  council,  a  Council  of  War  for  the  affairs  of  the 
Palatinate  was  formed.     It  consisted  of  the  earls  of  Oxford,  Essex, 
and  Leicester,  Sir  Edward  Cecil,  and  five  veteran  officers  who  had 
had  experience  in  Ireland  and  elsewhere.^^     None  of  these  nine 
commissioners  were   privy  couLcillors.     They  were  instructed  to 
consider   the   provisions   of    arms,   munition,    ships,    and   money 
needed,  the   mode  of  supplying  them,  and  the  time  when  they 
should  be  ready.     On  13  February  they  presented  a  detailed  report 
to  the  Privy  Council,^*  and  they  then  proceeded  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  sending  succour  to  the  count  palatine. ^^     In  instituting 
this  committee  the  council  intended  to  avail  itself  of  the  assistance 
of  experts  outside  its  own  body  in  military  matters.     But  two  or 
three  jesivs  later  the  necessity  for  secrecy  caused  the  formation  of 
another  committee  with   larger   powers.     On   the   failure   of  the 
Spanish   match   Charles   and   Buckingham    returned   home  from 
Madrid  full  of  hostility  to  Spain.     It  became  probable  that  England 
would  be  involved  in  war  with  that  power,  and  on  23  March  1623-4 
James,  in  thanking  the  commons  for  the  grant  of  supplies,  inti- 

''  S.  P.,  Dom.,  clviii.  3.  ^^  P.  C.  Reg.  vols,  viii.,  x.,  xiii.,  xv.,  xvii. 

^'  S.  P.,  Dom.,  James  I,  cxix.  nos.  21-3  ;  Yonge's  Diary,  p.  36.     Yonge  states  that 
this  was  the  first  Council  of  War  in  England. 

^'  S.  P.,  Dom.,  cxix.  no.  93.  ''  Ibid.  cxx.  nos.  4,  81. 
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mated  that  there  must  be  a  secret  Council  of  War,  lest  his  designs 
he  discovered.^""  Accordingly  in  April  James  appointed  Viscount 
Grandison,  Lords  Carew,  Brooke,  and  Chichester,  Sir  Edward 
Conway,  Sir  Edward  Cecil,  Sir  Horace  Vere,  Sir  John  Ogle,  Sir 
Thomas  Button,  and  Sir  Eobert  Mansell  to  act  as  a  Council  of  War 
for  assisting  the  king's  allies,  recovering  the  Palatinate,  securing 
Ireland,  and  putting  the  navy  in  readiness.^^  The  commons,  in 
order  to  retain  control  of  the  supplies  voted,  prescribed  an  oath  for 
this  Council,  by  which  they  were  not  to  issue  orders  for  any  money 
of  the  subsidies  and  fifteenths  except  according  to  the  act.^^  In 
consequence  in  July  they  refused  to  make  a  grant  of  20,000Z.  to 
Mansfeld  without  express  warrant  from  the  king.^^  In  November, 
however,  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  overruled,  and  made  a  grant 
of  55,000^^« 

The  death  of  James  dissolved  this  Council  of  War,  but  on  14 
April  1625,  soon  after  the  accession  of  Charles,  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, Viscount  Grandison,  Lord  Conway,  Sir  Francis  Morice,  Sir 
John  Ogle,  Sir  Eobert  Mansell,  and  others  were  constituted  a 
Council  of  War  for  securing  Ireland  and  for  putting  the  navy  in 
readiness/^     They  were  sworn  on  2  May.^^ 

Early  in  the  following  year  an  important  question  arose. 
Buckingham,  in  August  1625,  finding  parliament  dissatisfied  with 
the  extent  of  his  authority  in  affairs  of  state,  had  declared  that  he 
had  been  guided  in  all  his  operations  by  the  advice  of  the  Privy 
Council  or  of  the  Council  of  War.  On  the  other  hand  Sir  Eobert 
Mansell  had  denied  that  he  had  heard  any  general  plan  of  opera- 
tions discussed  in  the  Council  of  War.  Parliament  had  been  dis- 
solved before  the  matter  was  decided,  but  on  the  meeting  of  a  new 
parliament  the  subject  was  resumed.  On  3  March  1625-6  the 
Council  appeared  to  reply  to  certain  questions  propounded  to  them 
by  the  house  of  commons  and  designed  to  ascertain  the  advice  of 
individual  members  in  regard  to  the  disposal  of  the  subsidies  voted 
in  1624.  These  questions,  however,  they  declined  to  answer,  and 
Heath,  the  solicitor-general,  gave  his  opinion  that  though  council- 
lors were  responsible  for  their  acts  their  individual  opinions  could 
not  form  the  subject  of  any  investigation.'*^ 

This  controversy  brought  the  labours  of  this  Council  of  War  to 
an  end,  but  on  3  May  a  new  one  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Buck- 
ingham, Pembroke,  Carlisle,  Totness,  Wimbledon,  Grandison,  Con- 

"  S.  p.,  Dom.,  clxi.  nos.  24-9. 

s'  Ibid,  clxiii.  no.  21 ;  cf.  cJxii.  no.  24,  clxiii.  nos.  18-20. 
«»  Locke  to  Carleton,  12  May  1624,  S.  P.,  Dom.,  clxiv.  67,  clxvii.  12. 
^»  Sir  Eichard  Weston  to  Secretary  Conway,  31  July  1624,  S.  P.,  Dom.,  clxx.  no.  82. 
«  Ibid.  dxxi.  81.  <'  S.  P.,  Dom.,  Charles  I,  i.  no.  58. 

«  Ogle  to  Carleton,  2  May  1625,  S.  P.,  Dom.,  ii.  no.  9. 

"  Ibid.  xxii.  no.  18  ;  see  also  xxii.  nos.  57,  60,  dxxiii.  no.  53.     This  is  the  principle 
of  the  modern  cabinet. 
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way,  Brooke,  Vere,  Carleton,  and  Sir  John  Coke.'**  On  15 
February  1627-8  sixteen  additional  members  were  added  by  the 
king's  direction/^  From  this  time  much  of  the  business  was 
transacted  in  committees.*^  This  Council  cannot  be  traced  later 
than  March  1634,*^  but  in  1637  it  was  revived.  The  new  Council, 
which  was  instituted  on  17  June,  was  composed  of  twenty-three 
members,  including  the  treasurer,  the  high  chamberlain,  the  earl 
marshal,  and  the  lord  chamberlain.  They  were  ordered  to  con- 
sider such  particulars  as  concern  the  security  of  the  realm,  assist- 
ing the  king's  allies,  and  all  other  matters  concerning  war.*^ 

This  Council  was  the  first  to  feel  the  disturbing  influences  that 
finally  destroyed  the  government  of  Charles  I.  About  1638  we 
begin  to  pass  from  the  systematic  and  orderly  attempt  to  govern 
England  through  the  Privy  Council  to  the  irregular  expedients  of 
the  years  immediately  preceding  the  Civil  War.  The  immediate 
effect  of  the  commencement  of  external  disorders  on  the  Council  of 
War  was  to  transfer  the  authority  it  enjoyed  from  a  body  composed 
partly  of  soldiers  and  partly  of  privy  councillors  to  a  committee 
composed  of  privy  councillors  alone.  Its  history  from  this  time  is 
closely  connected  with  that  of  a  new  committee,  the  Committee  for 
Scottish  Affairs. 

VI.  The  First  CGmmittee  for  Scottish  Affairs  and  the 
Committee  of  the  Council  of  War. 

About  the  end  of  June  1638,  when  war  with  Scotland  seemed 
imminent,  Charles  ordered  six  privy  councillors,  the  lord  treasurer 
Juxon,  the  earl  of  Arundel,  Lord  Cottington,  the  Secretaries  Coke 
and  Windebank,  and  the  comptroller,  Sir  Henry  Vane,  to  form  a 
committee  to  deal  with  Scottish  business.*^  Such  at  least  is  the 
account  of  George  Garrard,  the  master  of  the  Charterhouse.  The 
earl  of  Newburgb,  writing  a  day  later,  says  that  he  heard  in 
London,  on  30  June,  *  that  the  king  had  made  a  junto  '  for  Scottish 
affairs  *  of  four,  the  archbishop  and  the  earl  marshal,^*^  the  compt- 
roller and  Secretary  Cooke.'  ^^  Later  accounts  show  that  Garrard's 
statement  is  correct,  for  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  who  was 
shortly  added,  says,  when  writing  to  Strafford  on  23  July,  that  the 
committee  was  divided  in  regard  to  the  course  of  action  to  be  adopted, 
and  that,  while  Arundel,  Cottington,  and  Windebank  were  in  favour 
of  war,  Vane  was  for  peace  and  Coke  and  he  himself  were  also 

"  S.  P.,  Dom.,  xxvi.  33.  *^  Ibid,  xciii.  18,  37.  **  Cf.  dxxxi.  86. 

"  P.  C.  Beg.  14  March  1633-4. 
*^  S.  P.,  Dom.,  ccliii.  ff.  17,  24 ;  clxi.  no.  113. 

«  Garrard  to  Strafford,  3  July  1638,  Strafford  Letters,  1739,  ii.  181. 
*••  Arundel. 

''  Newburgh  to  the  earl  of  Middlesex,  4  July  1638,  Hist.  Manuscripts  Comm. 
Fourth  Report,  app.,  p.  293. 
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inclined  to  that  way.^'^  The  six  privy  councillors  originally  com- 
posing the  Scottish  Committee  were  selected  from  those  who  were 
also  members  of  the  Council  of  "War.  As  the  questions  which  were 
submitted  to  this  committee  were  of  a  military  character  this  was 
quite  fitting.  This  expedient,  however,  not  appearing  sufficient  to 
ensure  a  vigorous  administration,  the  seven  members  of  the 
Scottish  Committee  were  also  constituted  a  committee  of  the  Council 
of  War  for  providing  arms,  &c.,  for  the  army  of  the  north.^^  On 
26  July  a  sum  of  200,000L  was  placed  at  their  disposal  in  the 
treasury.^*  This  committee  was  sometimes  styled  the  Committee 
of  the  Council  of  War,  sometimes  the  Council  of  War,  its  older 
character  of  Scottish  Committee  becoming  merged.  That  it  was 
entirely  distinct  from  the  Foreign  Committee  is  clear.  Laud,  the 
leading  member  of  the  Foreign  Committee,  was  not  on  the  Scottish 
Committee,**  while  on  the  other  hand  Northumberland,  whose  in- 
fluence was  great  in  the  north,  was  a  member  of  the  latter  from 
July  1638,  but  was  not  added  to  the  Foreign  Committee  until 
14  October  1639. 

On  16  January  1638-9  the  duke  of  Lennox,  the  marquis  of 
Hamilton,  the  lord  chamberlain,*^  the  earls  of  Holland,  Dorset, 
Salisbury,  and  Morton,  and  the  vice-chamberlain  "  were  added  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Council  of  War.*®  On  17  January  Essex 
and  Newport  were  added,*^  and  on  21  January  the  lord  great 
chamberlain,  the  earl  of  Lindsey.  On  the  same  day  the  whole 
committee  was  temporarily  divided  into  three  sub-committees. 
This  elaboration  was  preparatory  to  the  king's  journey  northwards, 
and  indeed  two  of  the  sub-committees  were  occupied  with  the 
details  of  the  king's  journey.^" 

VIL  The  Second  Committee  for  Scottish  Affairs. 

The  enlarged  Committee  of  the  Council  of  War  was  obviously 
unfitted  for  confidential  communications,  and  in  consequence  after 
Charles's  return  to  London  in  the  autumn  it  was  found  necessary 
to  form  a  new  committee  to  deal  with  Scottish  business.  Accord- 
ingly Strafford,  Laud,  and  Hamilton  were  *  called  in  to  consult  of 
the  Scotch  afifaires,'**  and  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the  new  com- 
mittee. The  subject  of  their  deliberations  was  kept  secret  and 
roused  much  curiosity.     '  There  is  ane  othere  littell  Junto,  that  is 

**  Strafford  Letters,  ii.  186.  ''  S.  P.,  Dom.,  cecxcvi.  p.  4. 

**  Ibid,  cccxcv.  no.  85 ;  cecxcvi.  p.  1.  Vol.  cecxcvi.  of  the  Domestic  State  Papers 
of  Charles  I  is  an  entry  book  of  documents  relating  to  the  Council  of  War  from 
26  July  1638  to  22  January  1640-1. 

*^  Laud's  Works,  vii.  468.  *•  The  earl  of  Pembroke. 

*'  Sir  Thomas  Jermyn.  *'  S.  P.,  Dom.,  ccccix.  100. 

"  Ibid,  ccccix.  106.  «•  Ibid,  ccccix.  162. 

*'  Northumberland  to  Leicester,  17  October  1639,  Sydney  Papers,  ii.  614. 
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mutch  aprehended  hear,'  writes  Lady  Carlisle,  after  mentioning 
her  brother's  appointment  to  the  Foreign  Committee,  '  of  which 
there  is  but  three,  the  Bishope,  and  Hambleton,  and  Deputy. 
They  have  met  twice,  and  the  World  is  full  of  Gueses  for  the 
Ocation  of  it.'  ^^  The  new  secret  committee  soon  developed  in  size. 
On  24  October  the  earl  of  Northumberland  informed  the  earl  of 
Leicester,  *  We  have  here  a  new  Committie  appointed  by  his  Majesty, 
that  for  these  3  or  4  Dayes  past,  hath  dayly  attended  him.  Of 
this  Committie  there  is  the  Arche  Bishope,  Lord  Treasurer,  Marq. 
Hamilton,  Lord  Deputie,  Lord  Cottington,  Sir  Henry  Vane,  Secri- 
tarie  Windebank,  and  my  selfe.'  He  then  proceeded  to  intimate 
that  he  was  debarred  from  revealing  the  subject  of  their  consulta- 
tions.^^ A  week  later  he  wrote  that  he  hoped  the  committee  would 
soon  come  to  some  resolutions  which  would  be  imparted  to  the 
Privy  Council,  and  that  then  he  would  inform  Leicester  concerning 
their  deliberations.^^  At  last  on  12  December  he  informed  his 
correspondent  that  this  committee  had  been  engaged  in  consider- 
ing *by  what  means  the  rebellious  Scots  should  be  brought  to 
obedience.'^^  The  necessity  for  secrecy  had  been  that  day  removed 
by  the  submission  to  the  Privy  Council  of  the  resolution  of  the 
committee  to  advise  the  summons  of  a  parliament.'^*'  Laud, 
who  terms  this  body  the  Committee  of  Eight,  gives  a  list  of 
members,  which  is  identical  with  Northumberland's.  He  states 
that  it  was  formed  on  account  of  the  violations  of  the  pacification 
by  the  Scots  and  of  questions  raised  in  the  Scottish  parliament,  and 
that  Arundel  was  afterwards  added  to  it.*"^ 

About  the  close  of  1639  the  second  Scottish  Committee  seems 
to  have  been  specially  designated  the  Cabinet  Council  by  members 
of  the  Court,  in  consequence,  no  doubt,  of  the  secrecy  observed  as  to 
the  subject  of  its  deliberations  and  also  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Foreign  Committee,  which  had  long  been  known  as  the  Junto.''* 
During  the  meeting  of  parliament  the  committee  was  almost 
inactive.  Immediately  after  the  dissolution  on  5  May  it  met  at 
Whitehall  to  discuss  the  course  to  be  pursued.  The  original  eight 
members  were  present,  but  not  Arundel.  Strafford  urged  resolute 
measures  and  the  employment  of  the  Irish  army  *  to  reduce  this 
kingdom.'  After  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament  Vane's  notes 
of  the  session,  containing  this  ambiguous  phrase,  were  revealed  to 
the  house  of  commons  by  his  son  and  formed  a  serious  ground  of 

"■^  Lady  Carlisle  to  Leicester,  17  October  1639,  ibid. 

83  Ibid.  ii.  615.  "  Ibid.  ii.  616. 

•^^  Ibid.  ii.  623. 

•"*  Ibid.,  Windebank  to  Hopton,  13  December  1639,  Clarendon  State  Papers,  ii.  81 ; 
Clarendon's  History  of  the  Great  Rebellion,  ii.  61. 

«'  Laud's  Works,  iii.  233,  282-3. 

'*  See  S.  P.,  Dom.,  ccccxlv.  81,  and  ccccxlvii.  30,  I.,  for  the  term  cabinet,  and 
ccccxliv.  54  and  ccccxlvii.  42  for  Junto  and  Foreign  Committee. 
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accusation  against  the  lord  deputy ."^^     The  king's  final  conclusion 
was  to  pursue  the  war  with  vigour.'*^ 

VIII.  Clarendon's  Committee  of  State. 

The  history  of  the  administrative  committees  has  now  been 
traced  as  late  as  the  earlier  months  of  1640.  Before  the  close  of 
the  year  they  had  entirely  disappeared.  In  the  intervening  months 
there  are  no  contemporary  references  to  the  inner  administration. 
The  last  document  throwing  light  on  the  system  is  the  paper  con- 
taining a  copy  of  Vane's  brief  notes  at  the  meeting  of  the  Scottish 
Committee  on  5  May.  The  production  of  these  notes  at  Strafford's 
impeachment  caused  Charles  and  his  ministers  to  destroy  every 
memorandum  in  their  possession.  Though  the  register  of  the 
Privy  Council  continues,  the  register  of  the  Council  of  Charles  I, 
unlike  that  of  the  Council  of  Charles  II,  makes  hardly  any  allusions 
to  the  committees  of  its  own  body.  The  only  passage  which 
throws  much  light  on  the  position  is  the  well-known  one  in  the 
Histoi-y  of  the  Great  BebeUion,  in  which  Clarendon  describes  the 
situation  of  the  government  just  before  the  meeting  of  the  Great 
Council  at  York  in  September. 

The  bulk  and  burden  of  state  affairs,  whereby  the  envy  attended 
them  likewise,  lay  principally  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  lord  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  the  earl  of  Strafford,  and  the  lord  Cottington ;  some  others 
being  joined  to  them,  as  the  earl  of  Northumberland  for  ornament,  the 
lord  bishop  of  London  for  his  place,  being  lord  high  treasurer  of  England, 
the  two  secretaries.  Sir  H.  Vane  ^^  and  Sir  Francis  Winnibanke,  for 
service  and  communication  of  inteUigence ;  only  the  marquis  of  Hamilton 
indeed,  by  his  skill  and  interest,  bore  as  great  a  part  as  he  had  a  mind  to 
do,  and  had  the  skill  to  meddle  no  further  than  he  had  a  mind. 
These  persons  made  up  the  committee  of  state  (which  was  reproachfully 
after  called  the  juncto,  and  enviously  then  in  court  the  cabinet  council), 
who  were  upon  all  occasions  when  the  secretaries  received  any  extra- 
ordinary intelligence  or  were  to  make  any  extraordinary  despatch,  or  as 
often  otherwise  as  was  thought  fit,  to  meet :  whereas  the  body  of  the 
council  observed  set  days  and  hours  for  their  meeting,  and  came  not  else 
together  except  specially  summoned.''^ 

The  system  of  administration  here  described  by  Clarendon  has 
attracted  attention  from  its  points  of  resemblance  to  the  cabinet 
of  later  times.  It  cannot,  however,  be  regarded  as  the  ordinary 
system  during  the  reign.  The  six  persons  whom  Clarendon 
describes  as  composing  the  council  of  state  are  identical  with  those 
who  formed  the  second  Scottish  Committee.     It  seems,  therefore, 

*'  A  copy  of  Vane's  notes  is  printed  in  the  Hist.  Manuscripts  Comm.,  Third  Report, 
app.,  p.  3,  from  the  manuscripts  of  the  house  of  lords,  and  a  less  accurate  version  in 
Whitelocke's  Memorials,  1732,  p.  43. 

'»  Northumberland  to  Leicester,  7  May  1640,  Sydney  Papers,  ii.  652. 

^'  Vane  was  appointed  secretary  of  state  in  succession  to  Coke  on  3  February 
1639-40. 

«  Hist,  of  the  Great  Eebellion,  ii.  99. 
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possible  that,  as  the  situation  became  critical  in  the  course  of  the 
year  1640,  the  province  of  that  committee  was  enlarged  to  include 
urgent  matters  in  other  departments  of  state,  and  that  in  the  later 
months  of  the  year  the  separate  administrative  committees  were 
replaced  by  a  less  formal  body  with  more  extensive  powers.  But  in 
estimating  the  historic  value  of  Clarendon's  account  it  should  be 
remembered  that  he  did  not  himself  at  that  time  enjoy  the  confi- 
dence of  the  king,  that  none  of  the  six  councillors  whom  he  describes 
as  forming  the  Council  of  State  were  at  any  time  his  particular 
intimates,  and  that  the  nature  of  the  business  he  ascribes  to  them 
was  peculiarly  secret  and  confidential.  It  is  also  worthy  of 
remark  that  on  three  occasions  when  it  is  definitely  certain  that 
he  is  referring  to  the  Scottish  Committee  he  describes  it  as  the 
'  committee  of  the  council  which  used  to  be  consulted  in  secret 
affairs,'  ^^  as  *  the  Committee  of  State,  which  they  called  the 
Cabinet  Council,'  ^'^  and  as  the  *  Cabinet  Council.'  ''^  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that,  while  he  is  undoubtedly  correct  in  ascribing  to  the 
six  members  of  the  Scottish  Committee  an  especial  share  of  the 
king's  confidence,  he  attributes  too  definite  a  form  to  their  authority 
when  he  describes  them  as  a  committee  of  state,  a  juncto,  or  a 
cabinet  (i.e.  secret)  council.  We  have  seen  that  a  few  months 
earlier  the  two  latter  terms  were  applied  respectively  to  the 
Foreign  and  the  Scottish  Committees,  which  then  dealt  only  with 
distinct  and  limited  provinces  of  the  administration.  As  their 
deliberations  were  private  and  as  in  the  case  of  the  Scottish  Com- 
mittee the  subject  under  discussion  was  unknown  even  in  court 
circles,  politicians  of  the  parliamentary  party  may  well  have 
ascribed  to  them  considerably  more  extended  powers  than  they 
actually  possessed.  Although  Charles  I's  administrative  commit- 
tees were  distinctly  departmental,  yet  the  fact  that  the  same 
persons  sat  in  several  and  in  some  cases  all  of  them  would  tend 
to  enhance  the  confusion  of  an  observer  from  without.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  said  that  while  it  is  certain  that  the  system  described 
by  Clarendon  must  in  any  case  have  been  temporary,  there  is  no 
independent  evidence  of  its  existence  in  the  definite  form  he 
describes.  His  Committee  of  State  resembles  more  nearly  the 
junto  of  six  created  by  the  king  in  the  autumn  of  1643,^^  in  which 
Clarendon  himself  was  included,  or  the  Foreign  Committee  called 
into  being  after  the  Restoration,^^  than  any  administrative  body 
existing  prior  to  1640.  In  any  case  it  may  be  afiirmed  with 
certainty  that  there  is  no  identity  between  the  junto  described  by 
Clarendon  and  Charles  I's  Committee  for  Foreign  Affairs,  as  has 
sometimes  been  conjectured  by  recent  writers. 

E.  I.  Carlyle. 

's  Hist,  of  the  Great  Bebellion,  ii.  61.  '*  Ibid.  iii.  118.  "  Ibid.  iii.  131. 

'«  Clarendon's  Life,  iii.  37 ;  Clarendon  State  Papers,  ii.  286,  290. 
"  Continuation  of  the  History  of  the  Grand  Bebellion,  §  46. 
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Charles  II  a7id  the    Bishop    of  Munster 
in  the  Anglo-Dutch   War  of  1665-6 

rr^HE  alliance  between  Charles  II  and  the  bishop  of  Miinster  is 
X  one  of  the  most  characteristic  episodes  in  the  diplomatic 
history  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  appearance  of  a  relatively 
insignificant  prince  of  the  empire  as  the  ally  of  one  of  the  principal 
powers  of  the  world  against  another  is  a  fact  so  strange  that  it 
demands  explanation.  What  were  the  causes  which  brought  these 
curious  allies  together  ? 

Bishop  Christopher  Bernard  von  Galen  was  perhaps  the  most 
celebrated  among  the  famous  fighting  prelates  of  the  age  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  and  the  following  period.  A  contemporary 
caricature '  represents  him  dressed  half  as  a  warrior  and  half  as 
a  clergyman.  His  popular  reputation  in  England  is  expressed  in 
a  poem  entitled  'Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Munster  containing  a 
Panegyrick  of  his  Heroick  Achievements  in  Heroick  Verse.  London, 
Printed  in  the  Year  1666.'  ^  For  him  the  participation  in  the 
Anglo-Dutch  war  was  only  one  in  an  almost  infinite  series  of  similar 
national  and  international  undertakings.  In  Corfey's  '  Selbstandige 
Chronik '  ^  the  event  is  mentioned  with  significant  brevity : 
Anno  1665  bekam  er  krieg  mid  Holland,  machte  aber  anno  1666  in 
aprili  wieder  frieden.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  too,  that  the  bishop 
engaged  in  the  enterprise  without  the  constitutional  consent  of  the 
chapter  and  states  of  his  diocese."*  According  to  Clarendon  ^  the 
bishop  took  the  first  step  in  the  negotiations.  A  modern  historian " 
represents  England  as  the  author :  II  n'avait  pas  He  difficile  au 
gouvernement  anglais  de  soulever  les  ressentiments  de  Virascible  prelat 
contre  sea  voisins  de  Hollande.  But  since  he  fails  to  give  any 
authority  for  this  assertion,  there  is  no  reason  to  reject  Clarendon's 
statement,  especially  as  he  gives  a  very  good  account  of  the  bishop's 

'  Given  by  Erdmannsdorffer,  Deutsche  Geschichte,  i.  349. 

^  There  is  a  copy  in  the  Bodleian  library  (Gough,  Lond.  282). 

^  Printed  in  Geschichtsqtcellen  des  Bistums  MUnster  iii.  (Miinster,  1865),  p.  262. 

*  Tiicking,  Geschichte  des  Stifts  MUnster  unter  Christoph  Bernhard  von  Galen 
(Miinster,  1865),  p.  147. 

*  Continuation  of  Life,  §  553.  *  Rousset,  Louvois,  i.  84. 
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previous  quarrels  with  the  Dutch.     We  have  in  fact  to  rely  almost 
entirely  on  Clarendon  for  the  introductory  stages  of  the  affair. 

Assuming  that  Clarendon  correctly  represents  the  English 
foreign  policy,  we  have  the  fact  that  the  negotiations  were  entered 
upon  by  England  with  disproportionate  expectations.^  The  bishop 
had  indeed  chosen  for  his  first  envoy  a  very  suitable  person,  a 
monk  of  the  English  Benedictine  abbey  of  Lammspring  in  West- 
phalia, known  to  the  king  and  lord  chancellor  from  the  time  of 
their  exile.  A  stronger  reason  for  England's  inclination  to  deal  with 
the  bishop  lay  in  the  substance  of  his  proposals.  There  was  one 
thing  in  them  which  was  certain  to  attract  English  politicians,  the 
idea  of  a  German  attack  by  land  against  the  Dutch  to  be  combined 
with  the  English  attack  by  sea.  With  such  an  important  scheme 
in  prospect,  the  English  government  risked  nothing  by  entering 
into  a  negotiation.  The  bishop's  offer  tp  send  an  agent  was 
accepted  by  the  unanimous  advice  of  the  secret  committee.^  The 
diplomatic  action  which  followed  was  carried  on  in  his  name  by  his 
commissary  of  war,  lieutenant-colonel  Baron  von  Wreden.^  His 
great  recommendation  was  a  letter  from  the  elector  of  Mainz,  by 
whose  help  the  bishop,  having  been  president  of  the  *  Keichskriegs- 
rath '  in  1664,  hoped  to  obtain  the  command  of  the  troops  of  the 
empire,  and  the  assent  of  France  to  his  intervention  in  the  war. 
It  must  also  have  impressed  the  English  that  the  bishop  was  bold 
enough  to  hold  out  some  hope  of  the  hostility  of  his  German  neigh- 
bours against  Holland.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  then  neither 
communicated  his  English  negotiation  to  France  nor  to  Branden- 
burg.^°  On  the  contrary  the  chief  princes  of  the  Westphalian 
circle,  Brandenburg,  Neuburg,  and  Cologne,  in  spite  of  their  several 
disputes  with  Holland,  had  openly  retired,  under  the  influence  of 
Louis  XIV,  from  a  treaty  begun  at  Dorcten  about  a  defensive 
alliance  of  the  states  of  that  circle,'^  and  France  was  pressing  the 
diet  of  the  empire  in  the  same  direction.  Even  to  Miinster  Louis 
made  his  intentions  clear  enough,  both  by  discountenancing  his 
envoy,  Baron  von  Schmising,  commander  of  the  Maltese  order, 
and  also  through  his  own  extraordinary  ambassador,  Lessein.  He 
feared  the  general  consolidation  of  Germany  as  much  as  the  special 
plan  of  reannexing  Flanders,  the  object  of  his  designs,  to  the 
Burgundian  circle  of  the  empire.^^ 

'  '  There  was  an  advantage  offered  him  [the  king]  which  looked  as  if  it  came  from 
heaven.'     Cont,  §  553. 

*  Ibid.  §  554.  "  Arlington's  Letters  to  Temple  (London,  1701),  p.  2. 

'"  Cf.  Life  and  Actions  of  the  late  renowned  Prelate  and  Soldier  Chr.  B.  van  Gale, 
Bishop  of  Miinster  (London,  1680),  pp.  48-9,  and  the  letterbook  of  the  English  envoy 
to  Brandenburg,  Sir  Walter  Vane  (Brit.  Mus.,  Add.  MS.  16272,  p.  8). 

"  Urkunden  und  Aktenstilcke  zur  Geschichte  des  Kurfilrsten  Friedrich  WiUielm 
von  Brandenburg,  xi.  ed.  F.  Hirsch  (Berlin,  1887),  pp.  542,  544,  546. 

'^  For  illustrative  documents  see  Wien's  Sammlung  fragmentarischer  Nachrichten 
ilber  Christoph  Bernhard  von  Galen,  i.  (Miinster,  1834),  p.  372  ff. 
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The  two  chief  questions  were  naturally  the  respective  contribu- 
tions of  the  proposed  allies,  the  troops  to  be  levied  by  Miinster  in 
assistance  of  England,  and  the  subsidies  to  be  paid  to  him  by 
England.  English  diplomacy  succeeded  in  increasing  the  number 
of  the  former  and  lowering  the  amount  of  the  latter.  The  draft 
of  a  treaty  put  before  the  king  by  the  baron  ^^  provided  for  an 
army  of  16,000  foot  and  4,000  horse  to  be  shortly  brought  together 
from  their  quarters  in  the  bishop's  and  the  neighbouring  terri- 
tories, and  also  for  an  immediate  payment  to  the  bishop  of  100,000L 
by  bills  of  exchange  at  Hamburg,  Cologne,  or  Frankfort,  and  for 
three  monthly  payments  of  50,000/.  each.  England's  endeavour 
was  of  course  from  the  first  moment  to  reduce  these  amounts  ;  as 
Clarendon  says,  they  would  have  been  a  heavy  burden  for  the 
country  and  especially  for  the  capital,  which  was  just  then  afflicted 
by  the  great  plague.  Moreover,  the  transmission  of  such  sums  in 
such  a  short  time  was  difficult.  But  all  this  did  not  prevent  the 
general  acceptance  of  the  bishop's  proposal  by  the  king  and  com- 
mittee.^^ A  treaty  *^  was  concluded  on  13  June  1665  upon  the 
following  conditions.  The  bishop  undertook  to  bring  into  the  field 
20,000  foot  and  10,000  horse,^^  the  king  to  support  him  at  first  by 
a  sum  of  500,000  rixdoUars  payable  by  three  instalments  in  June, 
July,  and  August,  and  afterwards  by  monthly  sums  of  50,000 
dollars.  But  the  subsidies  were  to  be  reduced  to  one  half  if  either 
Brandenburg  or  Neuburg,  and  to  one  third  if  both  of  them,  should 
join  the  bishop.  A  momentous  stipulation  was  that  neither  party 
was  allowed  to  make  a  separate  peace. 

To  direct  the  payments  and  at  the  same  time  to  superintend 
their  appropriation  it  was  necessary  for  the  king  to  send  a  special 
diplomatic  agent  over  to  Germany.  No  less  a  man  than  Sir  William 
Temple  was  chosen  for  the  post.  His  instructions  ^'  declare  the 
*  execution  and  performance '  of  the  treaty  the  *  scope  and  intention  ' 
of  his  journey.  Once  more  in  this  paper,  which  was  secret  and  not 
intended  for  the  bishop's  use,  we  find  that  exaggerated  valuation 
of  his  services  which  we  have  noticed  before :  *  A  great  part  of 
which  [the  undertaking  against  the  Dutch]  we  assure  ourselves  will 
be  improved  by  his  vigorous  application  to  that  part  which  depends 
on  him.'     Miinster  was  to  be  treated  as   a   fully  self-dependent 

"  Clarendon,  Cont.  of  Life,  §  556. 

'*  Cont,  §  559  :  '  The  king  resolved  by  an  unanimous  advice  to  undertake  anything 
towards  it  which  could  be  in  his  power  to  perform.' 

'*  Printed  in  Arlington's  Letters,  p.  1  ff. 

'"  According  to  Cont.,  §  828,  the  number  of  horse  actually  levied  was  only  5,000  ; 
the  English  envoy,  Lord  Carlingford,  in  a  letter  from  the  theatre  of  war  (Meppen, 
20  October  1665),  counts  18,000  foot  and  6,000  horse  (State  Papers,  Foreign,  German 
States,  56). 

"  Printed  in  Arlington's  Letters,  p.  9  ff. ;  the  date  was  22  June,  according  to 
Courtenay,  Memoirs  of  Temple,  ii.  1836. 
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ally :  '  All  fruits  and  advantages  he  shall  acquu-e  .  .  .  will  be 
entirely  left  to  him  or  those  other  princes  with  whom  he  shall  asso- 
ciate himself  in  this  engagement.'  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  true 
that  this  recognition  gave  the  king  the  advantage  that  he  was  not 
as  fully  responsible  for  the  bishop's  actions  as  if  he  had  been  a 
general  of  his  own.  Hence  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  was 
assured  later  on,^^  qu'il  [Charles  II]  a  faict  cette  alliance  avec  lui 
[the  bishop]  pour  ses  mterets  presents,  qu'il  la  peut  quitter  quand  il 
veult;  and  even  that  le  dit  Euesque  s'est  oblige,  de  nefaire  de  plus 
grands  progres  quHl  plaira  au  Roy  [Charles  II],  mais  mesme  qu'il 
posera  les  amies  quand  il  en  sera  desire.  With  regard  to  the  wider 
possibilities  of  German  alliances  Temple  received  credentials  for 
the  electors  of  Mainz  and  Brandenburg,  and  the  duke  of  Neuburg ; 
but,  perhaps  in  view  of  the  indefiniteness  of  those  plans,  he  was 
told  entirely  to  follow  the  bishop's  advice  in  treating  with  those 
princes.^^ 

Temple's  first  acts  on  the  continent  were  to  present  himself  to 
the  bishop  at  Coesvelt  and  then  to  return  to  Antwerp.  In  July  we 
find  him  at  Brussels,  from  which  he  dates  his  first  letters  to 
Arlington.  The  fact  that  the  bishop  was  moving  about  in  order 
to  levy  troops  probably  prevented  Temple  from  staying  at  his  court 
as  he  was  desired  by  his  instructions.  His  mission  being  secret,  there 
was  no  need  for  him  to  establish  any  official  relations  with  the  marquis 
of  Castel  Eodrigo,  the  Spanish  governor  resident  at  Brussels,  while 
he  had  at  the  same  time  constant  opportunity  of  communicating  with 
him  privately.  The  impression  of  the  bishop  which  Temple  formed 
was  favourable.^*^  He  was  as  much  pleased  with  the  resoluteness 
of  the  soldier  and  politician  as  with  the  good  Latin  and  courtier- 
like manners  of  the  man.  But  his  diplomatic  business  brought  him 
from  the  first  moment  a  good  many  disappointments.  The  hope 
that  France  would  adopt  a  friendly  attitude  soon  appeared  to  be 
quite  fallacious.  Arlington's  alarms  '^^  were  justified  by  Louis's 
open  threat  to  intervene  with  20,000  men,  and  Temple  had  to 
assure  Castel  Eodrigo  of  Charles  II' s  assistance  against  any  French 
attempt  to  force  the  passage  through  Flanders.  At  the  same  time 
a  direct  effort  was  made  to  quiet  France  by  *  offering  something 
towards  a  treaty  with  Holland.'  ^^  The  most  important  among 
the  German  powers,  Brandenburg  and  Neuburg,  were  cold  if  not 
hostile,  so  that  the  English  king  tried  to  win  over  the  head  of  the 

'«  British  Museum,  Add.  MS.  16272,  p.  101. 

'"  '  You  shall  frame  your  discourses  according  as  the  Bishop  shall  instruct  you  '  .  .  , 
'  all  which  you  must  first  submit  to  the  Bishop's  judgment.' 

■**  Courtenay  is  perhaps  not  altogether  wrong  in  assuming  that  it  always  was  too 
favourable. 

^'  Arlington  to  Temple,  21/31  July :   '  taking  for   granted   France  will   use   their 
utmost  credit  in  disturbing  this  business.' 

■■'^  Arlington  to  Temple,  24  August/3  September. 
VOL.  XXI. NO.  LXXXIV.  y  Y 
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empire  first  by  sending  a  special  envoy,  Lord  Cariingford,  to  Vienna. 
The  bishop  had  succeeded  in  secretly  levying  about  18,000  men  by 
the  beginning  of  September,  in  various  German  cities,^^  but  espe- 
cially in  Flanders,  and  had  obtained  as  commander-in-chief  Prince 
George  Christian  of  Hesse-Homburg.  Though  at  first  he  pretended 
not  to  be  able  to  bring  his  troops  into  the  field  before  the  payment 
of  the  second  instalment  of  the  English  subsidy,-*  he  finally  did 
so  at  the  end  of  the  month,  and  took  the  fort  of  Borculoe  imme- 
diately after  he  had  sent  his  ultimatum  to  the  states  on  the  14tli. 
In  a  few  weeks  he  brought  under  his  control  the  whole  Ijssel  dis- 
trict and  levied  two  thirds  of  the  crops  as  a  contribution.  In 
November  his  *  Sergeant  Major  de  Battaglia,'  Baron  d'Ossory,  was 
victorious  in  Groningen.  The  long  dike  which  the  bishop  built 
across  the  Bourfcang  marshes  to  facilitate  Ossory's  retreat  into  the 
winter  quarters  shows  on  how  large  a  scale  the  campaign  was 
carried  on.  It  is  true  the  bishop's  troops  were  not  of  the  best 
quality.  The  elector  of  Brandenburg,  then  the  head  of  the  finest 
army  in  Germany,  said  *  they  ran  much  away,  he  [the  bishop]  had 
given  them  but  one  month's  paj',  his  generals  understand  not 
how  to  make  war.'  But  the  Dutch  were  ill  prepared  for  the 
attack.  They  had  at  the  moment  not  more  than  6,000  men  avail- 
able, and  the  bad  state  of  these  forces,  as  well  as  the  paltry  obstruc- 
tiveness  of  the  deputies  of  the  states  general,  paralysed  the  ability 
of  their  commanders.  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau  and  the  Rheingraf. 
The  bishoj)'s  dangers  came  from  two  other  sides. 

First,  there  was  the  monej'  question.  This  point  needs  careful 
examination,  as  a  widely  spread  tradition  accuses  England  of 
having  defaulted  on  her  part.  Now,  the  accounts  of  the  subsidies 
declared  before  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury  by  Sir  William 
Temple  in  1669  and  by  Sir  George  Carteret  in  1674  are  preserved 
in  the  Public  Record  Ofiice.^*  In  Michaelmas  term  1665  Carteret 
is  stated  to  have  received  in  all  142,000/.,  much  more  than 
the  89,600Z.,  i.e.  350,000  dollars,  necessary  and  actually  allowed 
to  him  for  the  first  and  second  (June  and  July)  payments  to  the 
bishop.  But  apparently  it  was.  not  practicable  to  remit  the  sum 
by  bills  of  exchange  to  Flanders  as  was  ordered.  The  London 
market  was  exhausted,  and  the  Dutch  fleet  frequently  inter- 
rupted the  transmission.  Already  *  for  and  towards  '  the  June 
rate  Carteret  had  to  send  tin  instead  of  bills  '^^'  to  Alderman  Back- 
well,  who  was  managing  the  financial  business  in  Flanders,  Temple 

*'  Tiicking,  p.  129,  names  Hamburg,  Liibeck,  Frankfort,  Mainz,  and  Cologne, 

"  Arlington  to  Temple,  21/31  July  1665. 

■"  Declared  Accounts,  Audit  Office,  {^  and  \S  ;  also  a  duplicate  of  the  latter,  Pipe 
Office,  49. 

"  Compare  the  privy  seal  to  the  Treasury  Lords  of  31  October  1667  in  W.  A.  Shaw's 
Calendar  of  Treasury  Books  and  Papers,  1905,  pp.  199-200 :  first  500  tons  were  sent  by 
order  of  sign  manual  on  11  August  1665,  then  300  more  by  warrant  of  20  December  1665. 
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himself  being  averse  to  charge  himself  with  it.^^  They  succeeded 
in  borrowing  upon  the  tin  100,000  dollars,  which  are  found  in 
Carteret's  accounts.  Some  of  the  tin,  however,  was  shipwrecked 
off  Ostend,  and  another  part  could  not  get  sold  when  the  sellers' 
necessity  became  known ;  so  that  at  length  Temple  found  him- 
self obliged  to  pawn  it  by  the  help  of  Castel  Rodrigo  at  three 
quarters  of  its  value. ^^  According  to  a  dispatch  from  Carlingford 
of  22  September  the  governor  of  Ostend  complained  that  not  only 
tin  but  wool  and  cotton  were  brought.^^  In  consequence  of  all  this 
the  August  payment  seems  to  have  been  unduly  delayed,  and 
Temple  began  to  fear  *  he  might  look  like  the  veriest  rogue  in  the 
world.'  ^^  Carlingford  wrote  from  Meppen  on  26  October  that  the 
bishop  was  already  pawning  his  jewels.  By  virtue  of  a  privy  seal 
of  30  December  42,000L  was  allowed  to  Carteret  for  remittance  to 
Temple.  This  sum  must  have  been  more  than  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  destined,  the  payment  of  the  August  instalment. 
This  instalment,  150,000  dollars,  was  actually  allowed  in  Temple's 
accounts.  But  it  is  not  known  when  it  got  into  the  bishop's  hands. 
Comparing  the  bishop's  complaint  in  a  letter  of  apology  dated 
14 May  1666 :  ^^  dum suhsidia  Anglica  ex  mense  Augustoadhuc  restarent 
et  in  istius  viensis  compiitum  exiguum  quid  in  Martio  primuin  sol- 
ver etur,  one  cannot  but  suggest  that  the  sum  of  about  150,000 
dollars  mentioned  by  Temple  in  letters  to  the  bishop  of  2/ 12  March 
and  to  Godolphin  of  22  March/ 1  April  was  identical  with  the  sum 
entered  in  Temple's  accounts.  In  Arlington's  letters  to  Temple 
we  read :  '  One  of  the  business  H.M.  has  dispatched  this  day 
was  the  settling  of  a  fund  to  pay  the  prince  of  Munster  all  his 
arrears'  (2/12  February  1665/6),  'Mr.  Vice-Chamberlain  [Car- 
teret] assures  us  he  has  another  considerable  sum  for  the  prince 
of  Munster  '  (16/26  February), '  Mr.  Vice-Chamberlain  will  tell  you 
what  new  sum  of  money  he  transmits  to  you  for  the  bishop  of 
Munster'  (16/26  March).  These  would  seem  all  to  relate  to  the 
payment  of  the  August  rate.  And,  indeed,  the  Audit  Office  accounts 
can  scarcely  relate  to  anything  but  the  payment  to  the  bishop  of 
the  three  subsidies  for  June,  July,  and  August.  To  a  memorial  of 
the  bishop  which  was  brought  to  Oxford  by  Baron  von  Wreden,^^ 
asking  that  the  supplies  should  be  doubled,  Charles  II  answered  by 
going  back  to  an  old  plan  of  the  bishop's,  namely,  the  throwing  of 
some  thousands  of  English  troops  into  Flanders.  The  future  com- 
mander of  these  troops,  the  duke  of  Bournonville,  had  obtained 

"  Letter  to  his  father,  27  August/6  September  1665,  Works,  i.  230-1. 

■■''*  Arhngton  to  Temple,  23  September/3  October  and  2/12  November ;  also 
Temple  to  the  Marquis,  2/12  December,  Works,  i.  242. 

-"  State  Papers,  Foreign,  German  States,  56.  ■'"  Courtenay,  i.  63. 

•■"  State  Papers,  Foreign,  German  Empire,  11. 

'■^  Printed  in  Arlington's  Letters,  p.  44  tf.,  without  date,  but  approximately  dated  by 
Temple's  Works,  i.  238,  and  Arlington's  letter  to  Temple,  14/24  December  1665. 
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leave  from  Castel  Eodrigo  to  go  to  Flanders  for  the  purpose.  The 
bishop,  however,  had  expressly  abandoned  this  idea.  And  another  of 
his  agents,  Sherwood,  who  stated  25,000/.  to  30,000L  as  his  master's 
requirement,^^  was  only  assured  '  that  all  shall  be  made  good  that 
was  promised  his  master.'^"*  After  this  evidence,  we  need  not 
give  credit  to  a  rumour  which  appears  in  Vane's  Letterbook,^* 
that  the  bishop  secretly  remitted  money  to  the  bank  of  Venice 
(whither,  indeed,  he  thought  sometimes  of  retiring),  to  under- 
stand his  extreme  distress  for  money.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
England  herself  contributed  a  good  deal  to  the  breaking  down  of 
her  ally. 

In  the  second  place,  France,  as  her  exhortations  to  peace  were 
neglected  by  the  bishop,  began  to  execute  her  threats.  Arlington 
writes  of  the  marching  of  French  forces  as  early  as  28  September  / 
8  October  1665.  In  October,  at  any  rate,  some  Dutch  letter 
packets  were  intercepted  containing  a  French  promise  of  6,000 
auxiliaries  and  supplies  for  1 2,000.  At  the  same  time  Temple  was 
assured  by  Castel  Rodrigo  that  he  hoped  to  oppose  the  march  of 
the  French  with  about  30,000  Spaniards,  Italians,  and  Germans. 
The  common  statement  that  he  finally  allowed  the  4,000  foot  and 
2,000  horse  of  the  French  to  pass  through  Spanish  territory  seems 
to  be  founded  entirely  upon  Clarendon.^*^  But  there  is  a  remarkable 
notice  in  Temple's  letter  to  the  duke  of  Ormond  of  10/20  Novem- 
ber, where  the  French  army  is  expressly  said  to  have  'thought 
fit  to  touch  no  part  of  his  [Castel  Rodrigo's]  territory,'  ^^  and  it  is 
known  that  the  French  took  their  w^ay  through  the  bishopric  of 
Liege  by  permission  of  its  master  the  elector  of  Cologne.^^  How- 
ever slow  the  French  intervention  may  have  been,  it  ended  in 
a  complete  reversal  of  the  course  of  the  war.  After  retaking 
Loehem,  the  key-fortress  of  the  Ijssel,  the  French  commander 
Pradel  turned  to  attack  the  bishop  in  his  own  land,  and  did  not 
stop  until  he  found  himself  unable  to  conquer  Bocholt  for  want  of 
forage  and  ordnance.  The  bishop  and  his  army  had  removed  into 
winter  quarters. 

The  attitude  of  Cologne  shows  how  much  the  temper  of  Ger- 
many had  changed  from  suspense  to  hostility  during  the  bishop  of 
Miinster's  first  campaign.  The  Dutch  were  negotiating  not  only 
with  Denmark  and  Sweden,  but  also  with  Switzerland,  Brunswick, 
and  Brandenburg  about  succour  by  land.  The  elector  of  Branden- 
burg was   playing   the  leading  part  in   the   German   movement 

's  Temple's  Works,  i.  248-9. 

^*  Arlington  to  Temple,  5/15  March  1666.  «  P.  26. 

»«  Cmt.  §  831.  ="   Works,  i.  237. 

*"  Cf.  e.g.  Tucking,  p.  134.  In  S.  P.,  For.,  Germ.  States,  56,  are  copies  of  the 
request  of  Louis  XIV  (Paris,  7  October  1665)  and  the  elector's  immediate  assent 
(Arnsberg,  17  October). 
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against  the  bishop  and  trying  to  win  Cologne  and  Neuburg  for  the 
same  poHcy  by  his  envoy  Von  Schoning.^"  Sir  Walter  Vane  had 
gone  as  English  envoy  to  the  elector's  court  at  Cleve  in  order  to 
remind  Frederick  William  of  his  duty,  stipulated  in  1661,  to  help 
England  in  case  of  unjust  attack.^"  But  he  soon  found  that  '  they 
that  are  able  to  give  most  are  likely  to  have  this  court.'  *^  England, 
however,  was  not  willing  to  purchase  the  neutrality  of  Branden- 
burg. This  accelerated  the  elector's  engagement  with  the  other  side. 
He  received  from  Paris  Colbert's  kinsman,  the  ministre  de  requetes 
Colbert-Croissy,  and  the  Dutch  envoy  Beverlingen  left  Cleve  only 
to  return  immediately.  In  February  1666  Frederick  William 
concluded  a  treaty  in  which  he  promised  to  assist  Holland  with 
8,000  foot  and  4,000  horse  in  case  he  could  not  pacify  the  bishop, 
abandoning  even  his  demand  for  the  Cleve  fortresses  held  by 
Holland.^^  From  the  dukes  of  Brunswick-Liineburg,  Ernest 
Augustus,  George  William,  and  John  Frederick — Carlingford,  on 
his  way  to  Vienna,  received  evasive  answers.*^  Duke  George 
William  and  his  friend  Count  Waldeck  had,  in  fact,  proposed  to  a 
Cologne  councillor  on  20/30  October  1665  to  force  the  bishop's 
abdication,  and  then  to  mediate  between  Holland  and  the 
Miinster  chapter.''^  In  spite  of  the  relationship  of  Duke  Ernest 
Augustus,  bishop  of  Osnabriick,  to  the  Stuart  dynasty,  the  dukes 
had  promised  12,000  men  to  Holland  by  a  treaty  made  in  Septem- 
ber 1665,  so  that  the  bishop  of  Miinster  had  to  be  prepared  for  an 
attack  from  the  east  as  well  as  from  the  west  and  north.  There  was 
a  general  agreement  among  the  German  princes  to  bring  the  bishop 
to  terms  with  Holland.  Curiously  enough,  the  protestant  and  the 
catholic  interests  of  Germany  were  united  in  this  case.  Sympathy 
for  the  old  protestant  republic  ^^  was  as  strong  as  the  fear  caused 
to  the  friends  of  Austria  by  the  imminent  French  invasion.  The 
pretext  of  waiting  for  an  alliance  between  England  and  the 
emperor  or  Spain  was  much  used.  The  emperor  himself  con- 
stantly talked  of  intervening  with  the  consent  and  help  of  the  Diet, 
but  in  truth  negotiated  the  peace  directly  with  De  Witte  through 

"'  See  his  instructions  of  15/25  November  :  Urkunden  und  AktenstUcke,  xi.  pp. 
668-9. 

*•  See  his  instructions,  Brit.  Mus,,  Stowe  MS.  191,  pp.  6-11. 

«'  Add.  MS.  16272,  p.  2. 

■•'-  Highly  significant  of  the  diplomacy  of  the  period  is  the  cynical  remark  upon 
which  the  elector's  commissioners  based  their  proposal  to  be  friends  both  of  England 
and  Holland  :  '  for  that  it  was  seene  Every  day  Princes  assist  another  underhand  and 
yett  keepe  their  alliance  as  working,'  Add.  MS.  16272,  p.  80. 

"  Their  letters  to  Charles  II  dated  Iburg  20  October,  Celle  26  October,  and 
Hanover  26  October  1665,  in  S.  P.,  For.,  Germ.  States,  56. 

"   Urkunden  und  AktenstUcke,  xi.  664. 

*^  Temple  to  Castel  Kodrigo,  2/12  December  1665  (Works,  i.  244) :  'All  the  Pro- 
testant Princes  of  the  Empire  rise  against  him  [the  bishop  of  Miinster]  under  pretext 
that  religion  has  part  in  the  quarrel  as  well  as  the  interest  of  the  house  of  Austria.' 
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his  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  Friquet,  upon  conditions  which  left 
the  bishop  nothing  of  what  he  claimed  and  reduced  his  troops  to 
1,500.^^  To  Carlingford  Leopold  afterwards  protested  that  he  had 
dealt  with  the  bishop  in  a  manner  '  not  soe  terrible  as  to  preuaile 
with  a  scrupelous  or  valliant  man  to  break  his  word.'  *^ 

Temple  was  still  hopeful.  Writing  to  Vienna  to  Carlingford  on 
24  February/ 6  March  1666  he  said  :  ^^  'In  spite  of  all  artifice  and 
force  to  disarm  him,  I  expect,  for  my  part,  to  see  him  rather 
besieged  in  Coesvelt  or  Miinster,  than  make  a  peace  without  our 
master's  consent.'  But  his  eyes  were  already  fixed  upon  that 
eventuality.  Later,  there  is  a  curious  letter  of  Temple's  of 
2/12  March,*^  in  which  he  endeavours  to  keep  the  bishop  faithful 
by  counting  up  the  different  rumours  of  his  treason  and  protesting 
his  disbelief  in  them.  The  bishop,  though  he  swore  *  he  would 
hazard  all  Westfalia  in  this  enterprise,  let  the  worst  come  to  the 
worst,  he  had  nothing  to  lose,'  ^^  in  November  gave  way  to  Schon- 
ing,  the  envoy  from  Brandenburg,  so  far  as  to  request  Castel 
Eodrigo's  mediation.  At  that  time  he  still  referred  to  his 
obligations  to  England,*^  but  in  February  1666  he  was  induced  by 
repeated  direct  pressure  from  Brandenburg  to  declare  his  readiness 
for  a  peace  without  England."  At  last  he  chose  the  honest  way 
of  applying  to  Charles  II,  perhaps  because  he  thought  the  king 
would  embrace  the  opportunity  of  making  peace  with  France, 
which  had  declared  war  against  England  on  27  January  1666.'*^ 
From  his  language  to  the  Brandenburg  chancellor  Jena,**  it 
appears  that,  while  he  was  not  very  regardful  of  his  engagement, 
he  did  not  want  to  leave  England's  protection  too  early.  He  in- 
formed the  king  by  a  special  envoy  that  a  meeting  of  delegates  of 
Mainz,  Cologne,  Brandenburg,  Neuburg,  and  the  Brunswicks  was 
to  be  held  in  the  Westphalian  circle  at  Dortmund,  with  the  object 
of  deliberating  on  the  re-establishment  and  maintenance  of  peace, 
and  an  accommodation  between  the  bishop  and  the  states.  The 
bishop  did  not  exactly  ask  leave  to  join  this  meeting,  but  called 
upon  Charles  to  send  an  agent  of  his  own  to  the  congress,  where 
an  agreement  between  England  and  France  would  also  be  con- 
sidered.^' This  was  indeed  the  best  way  for  England  to  look  after 
her  interests  in  the  collapsing  enterprise.     Temple  was  despatched 

*•  See  Urkunden  und  AktenstilcJce,  xi.  G89. 

*'  Carlingford's  letter  of  27  May  1666  in  S.  P.,  For.,  Germ.  Empire,  11. 

*  Works,  i.  250.  "  Ibid.  i.  251  flf. 

*"  Life,  p.  50.  *'   Vrkundcn  mid  Akte^istilcke,  xi.  659. 

"  See  the  instructions  to  the  last  of  the  many  Brandenburg  envoys  to  Miinster, 
Fr.  von  Jena,  2/12  February  1666,  Urkuiiden  und  Aktenstilcke,  xi.  689  ff. 

^  A  copy  of  the  declaration  is  preserved  in  the  All  Souls  College,  Oxford,  MS.  240, 
f.  161. 

**  Urkunden  und  Aktenstilcke,  xi.  693  and  697,  dated  1  and  9  March  1666. 

«  Arlington  to  Temple,  16/26  March  1666. 
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to  Dortmund,^^  and  then,  as  the  projected  meeting  was  never  held, 
to  Cleve,  where  another  meeting  was  arranged.  His  instructions 
now  were  no  longer  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  bishop's  advice, 
but  to  hinder  the  proposed  agreement  without  regard  to  his 
wishes.®^ 

Yet  the  English  court  seems  to  have  been  as  well  prepared 
for  abandoning  as  for  upholding  the  undertaking.  Temple's 
credentials  for  Brandenburg  *^  designate  the  object  of  his  mission  to 
Cleve,  '  ut  optatam  illam  saepiusque  a  nobis  fnistra  licet  qiiaesitam 
pacem  tandem  assequamnr.'  Temple's  own  view  of  things  had 
meanwhile  become  more  despondent,  but,  as  time  would  prove, 
more  true  to  fact.  In  a  letter  to  his  father  of  30  April/ 10  May 
1666,  which  gives  an  instructive  ^nd  entertaining  account  of  his 
whole  German  journey,  he  says  bluntly,  '  I  left  Brussels  in  the 
belief  I  should  certainly  find  all  concluded.'  On  the  road  to  Miinster 
he  had  occasion  to  realise  the  pressed  position  of  the  bishop.  He 
was  obliged  to  steal  through  the  troops  of  Holland  and  even  of 
Brandenburg,  to  which  he  was  accredited,  under  pretence  of  being 
an  envoy  of  Castel  Rodrigo.  The  duke  of  Neuburg  received  him 
politely  at  Diisseldorf,  but  expressed  his  regret  that  he  had  already 
engaged  himself  to  the  emperor  and  the  princes.  In  Miinster, 
where  the  bishop  sought  to  detain  Temple  at  German  banquets, 
he  got  at  the  bottom  of  the  truth  that  his  host  was  concealing  from 
him.  The  bishop's  envoys,  Schmising  and  Wiedenbriick,  had 
signed  a  peace  with  Holland  at  Cleve  on  18  April.  When  it  was 
too  late,  the  bishop  had  indeed  been  wavering  again,  and,  on  20  and 
21  April,  ordered  his  envoys  to  wait  for  Temple's  arrival  at  Cleve 
and  to  include  England  in  the  negotiations.  But  the  matter  was 
already  settled  in  accordance  with  their  principal  instruction,  which 
was  to  avoid  a  rupture.^^  On  the  night  when  he  learnt  the  news 
Temple  set  out  secretly  for  Brussels.  The  bishop  tried  to  play 
the  same  false  game  against  the  English  government.  Some  days 
after  the  first  intelligence  of  his  treason  had  reached  Whitehall  he 
wrote  to  his  agent  there  that  he  would  inquire  after  the  king's 
mind  before  finishing  the  treaty.^^  Probably  he  hoped  to  get  the 
English  subsidies  as  long  as  possible ;  he  must  have  wanted 
them  badly,  if  only  for  paying  the  debts  contracted  in  his  Dutch 

*•  His  special  credential  for  the  bishop  of  23  March  (a  copy  of  which  is  in  the 
Bodleian  MS.,  Rawlinson,  C  172,  p.  60)  still  contains  the  instruction  :  '  mentem  vcstram 
et  arbitrium  in  omnibus  quae  in  dicto  tractatu  se  obtalerint,  sequi  plane  iussimus.' 

"  Arlington  to  Temple,  23  March  /2  April  1666  :  '  Whatsoever  may  be  the  business 
of  the  Bishop,  you  must  take  for  granted  ours  is  to  render  uneffectual  all  the  designed 
negotiations.  .  .  .  Play  this  farce  as  skilfully  as  you  can.' 

^^  Dated  10  April ;  a  copy  is  in  the  Eawlinson  MS.  C  172,  p.  63. 

*"  Urhunden  und  Aktenstilcke,  xi.  719,  note  2 ;  the  instrument  of  the  peace  has 
been  often  printed,  e.g.  Dumont,  Corps  universcl  diplomatique,  vi.  3,  106  ff. 

*»  Arlington  to  Temple,  23  April/3  May  and  27  April/8  May. 
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campaign.  To  frustrate  this  intention  Temple's  last  commission  in 
the  affair  was  first  to  hold  and  recover  as  much  money  and  tin  as 
he  could  without  paying  much  concern  to  the  fair  treatment  of  the 
bishop  ;  ^'  and  secondly,  as  the  peace  reduced  the  latter's  army  to 
3,000  men,  to  have  an  eye  to  the  further  employment  of  his  forces 
in  order  that  they  might  not  fall  into  Colbert's  hands,  but  rather 
be  taken  over  into  Castel  Rodrigo's  service.*^^  The  bishop  had  the 
hardihood  to  send  one  more  agent,  the  Baron  von  Rosenburg,  over 
to  England.  But  Rosenburg  was  forced  to  own  that  the  bishop's 
treaty  was  ratified,  and  when  he  wanted  to  see  the  king  for  the 
purpose  of  another  eventual  alliance  he  seems  to  have  met  with 
complete  failure. *^^ 

If  England  herself  came  off'  rather  well  in  the  business  it 
was  because  she  had  never  lost  the  thread  of  high  politics.*^* 
Temple's  mission  had  in  course  of  time  almost  changed  its 
character.  He  had  been  established  as  royal  resident  at  the 
marquis's  court,''''  and  since  then  a  large  part  of  his  time  had  been 
spent  in  assisting  the  English  negotiations  with  Spain  there.'^*' 
The  negotiation  with  France  was  not  interrupted  until  a  very 
degrading  offer  of  peace  was  made  to  the  English  ambassador 
at  Paris,  Lord  Hollis."^  Finally  Charles  II  laid  great  stress 
on  his  inclination  towards  a  peace  with  Holland.  Temple  was 
charged  to  print  and  pubHsh  an  answer  the  king  had  given  to  the 
States  in  this  sense.'"'*^  Arlington  in  his  letter  of  23  March/2  April 
spoke  of  private  peaceable  communications  made  to  the  Dutch. 
The  political  situation  was  advancing  towards  the  stage  of  the 
Hague  convention  of  January  1668,  where  England  took  her  stand 
beside  her  former  enemy  and  endeavoured  to  hold  the  balance 
between  the  rival  powers  of  France  and  Spain.  Some  thought 
that  the  peace  of  Cleve  was  made  with  the  consent  of  England  to 
save  the  bishop  until  the  arrival  of  the  Swedes.^^  None  the  less,  at 
the  close  of  the  Miinster  episode  English  diplomacy  had  some 
reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  its  own  achievements,  and  what 
Arlington  writes  to  Temple  on  27  April/ 7  May  1666  may  be  re- 

*'  Arlington  to  Temple,  4/14  May  :  '  Whatever  the  Bishop  may  fairly  pretend  as  due 
to  him,  it  is  certain  he  has  furnished  us  with  a  sufficient  excuse  for  our  failing  with 
him,'  a  passage  which  may  also  be  interpreted  as  relating  to  the  unpunctual  English 
payments. 

*^  Cf.  Courtenay,  i.  241,  247,  253. 

«  Arlington  to  Temple,  7/17,  11/21,  18/28  May  1666. 

*•  That  is  most  probably  why  Clarendon,  as  appears  from  the  scantiness  of  his 
information,  was  not  very  much  occupied  with  the  affair. 

"^  He  acknowledges  his  appointment  in  a  letter  of  27  October  1665. 

**  So  he  is  occupied  with  procuring  a  preferential  treatment  by  England  for  Flemish 
ships  provided  with  English  passports  :  Arlington  to  Temple,  21/81  December  1665 
and  11/21  January  1666. 

"  Arlington  to  Temple,  27  April/7  May. 

**  Arlington  to  Temple,  21/31  December  1665.  «»  Courtenay,  i.  63. 
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garded  as  a  typical  expression  of  the  effect  the  lesson  produced  on 
English  minds  :  '  I  am  glad  the  farce  is  at  an  end.  And  that  we 
have  a  good  fleet  to  trust  to  after  so  much  infidelity  in  our  friends 
and  artificial  fraud  in  our  enemies.'  Perhaps  still  more  charac- 
teristic, because  less  just  and  more  popular,  is  Dryden's  reference 
to  the  event  in  his  Annus  Mirahilis  :  ^" 

Let  Munster's  prelate  ever  be  accurst, 

In  whom  we  seek  the  German  faith  in  vain  ; 

Alas  !  that  he  should  teach  the  English  first 

That  fraud  and  avarice  in  the  Church  could  reign. 

Happy  who  never  trust  a  stranger's  will 

Whose  friendship's  in  his  interest  understood ; 

Since  money  given  but  tempts  him  to  be  ill, 
When  power  is  too  remote  to  make  him  good. 

It  appears,  however,  that  Christopher  Bernard  in  spite  of  all 
his  disappointments  took  a  more  serious  view  of  the  case  and 
strangely  believed  that  he  could  lay  aside  his  grand  scheme  for  a 
more  favourable  opportunity.  In  May  1672,  being  now  himself 
threatened  by  a  Dutch  attack,  he  fell  back  once  more  on  the  idea 
of  an  English  alliance.  Of  course  he  had  to  give  it  rather  a 
different  shape  to  make  it  at  all  acceptable.  Accordingly  he  and 
the  elector  of  Cologne  sent  Sherwood  to  London  as  their  joint 
agent,  to  ask  a  guarantee  from  England  for  their  treaty  with 
France,  and  permission  to  levy  troops  in  English  territories  and 
make  prizes  in  the  English  seas.'''  But  at  the  same  time  he  was  to 
put  forward  the  new  proposal  for  a  combined  war  on  land  against 
the  States-General.  On  13  May  1672  the  following  paper  was 
read  in  private  committee  :  " 

It  is  proposed  by  the  Bishopp  of  Munster,  that  if  his  Majesty  will  be 
pleased  to  assist  him,  with  twelue  Ships,  and  six  thousand  Men,  That 
Hee  will  first  Take  in  the  Citty  of  Dockum,  and  after,  that  of  Harlingen, 
by  which  two  townes  the  Hollanders  bring  in  all  the  Commodities  that 
furnish  his  Country,  and  those  of  Germany,  that  ly  neare  Him.  Towards 
the  Taking  of  which,  Hee  proposeth  to  join  with  the  6000  English  twelue 
thousand  of  his  owne  Army,  and  to  furnish  all  things  necessary  for  the 
Seiges,  with  boats  for  landing  the  English  and  to  pass  all  Rivers,  at  his 
owne  proper  charges,  soe  that  his  Majesty  shall  be  at  uoe  expence,  but 
that  of  his  6000  men.  Hee  designes  first  to  begin  with  Dockum,  of 
which  hee  hath  soe  good  Information  (having  had  his  eye  upon  it  ever 
since  his  last  W^arre  with  Holland)  that  Hee  belieues  hee  shall  be  able  to 
take  it  in  a  Month's  time.  Which  done,  hee  will  immediately  march,  by 
land,  to  Harlinghen,  and  belieues  that  likewise  may  be  taken  in  less  time. 

'«  Stanzas  37-38. 

^'  A  copy  of  a  '  breviat '  of  Sherwood's  instructions  is  in  State  Papers,  Foreign, 
German  States,  59. 

"  S.  P.,  For.,  Germ.  States,  59. 
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By  the  taking  of  these  two  Townes  (especially  that  of  Harlinghen)  (which 
yet  is  the  weaker)  hee  saith,  hee  can  giue  such  impediment  to  the  Trade 
of  Amsterdam,  that  it  may  be  a  great  means  to  shorten  the  Warre,  and 
better  the  Termes  of  Peace  both  for  his  Majesty,  and  Himself,  and  hee 
will  oblige  Himself  never  to  come  to  any  Accord  with  them  without  his 
Majesty's  consent,  and  approbacion.  As  to  Munster-Zyl  hee  saith  Hee 
hath  already  Intelligence  with  that  Towne,  and  can  haue  it  when  he 
pleaseth,  and  by  That,  haue  the  Advantage  of  a  Navigable  River  twenty 
leagues  higher  into  Germany,  into  which  Country  the  Hollanders  only 
doe  now  enjoy  the  Trade.  These  8  Townes  taken,  hee  proposeth  to  keep 
in  them  such  Garrisons  as  shall  bee  able  to  maintaine  them  at  his  owne 
charges,  and  that  the  Townes  may  be  wholy  his.  But  that,  to  compensate 
his  Majesty's  charges,  his  Majesty  shall  haue  all  the  Ports  Free,  and  the 
English  subjects  only,  haue  all  that  Advantage  of  Traffique,  which  the 
Hollanders  now  enjoy  with  vast  profitt.  Hee  desires  his  Majesty's 
answeare  to  this  Proposition,  with  all  convenient  expedition,  and  that  it 
may  bee  kept  very  secret,  and  particularly  from  the  French. 

This  is  a  very  good  illustration  of  the  bishop's  political  skill. 
While  dropping  the  fatal  plan  of  subsidies,  he  sought  to  utilise  the 
then  prevalent  idea  that  commercial  advantages  were  sufficient 
justification  for  political  wars.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  say  what  impor- 
tant consequences  the  proposal  might  have  had  if  England  had 
been  ready  to  enter  upon  a  continental  war  herself,  independently 
of  France.  As  it  was,  after  eighteen  months  Charles  II  relaxed 
his  efforts  against  Holland  mainly  because  he  had  no  sufficient 
understanding  with  France.''* 

C.  Brinemann. 

"  The  continuance  of  good  relations  between  England  and  Christopher  Bernard 
until  the  latter's  death  in  1680  is  shown  by  two  letters  contained  in  the  Eawlinson  MS. 
C  172,  pp.  184  and  211,  one  dated  6  December  1672  from  Charles  II  to  the  bishop 
asking  his  protection  against  the  disasters  of  the  war  for  Princess  Elizabeth  of 
Bohemia,  the  other  dated  1677  from  the  bishop  to  Charles  II  recommending  to  him 
Alexander  Macdonell,  colonel  of  his  horse. 
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Notes  and  Documents 


The  Burgesses  of  Domesday. 

Of  all  the  passages  in  Domesday  Book  which  puzzle  the  student 
there  are  few  which  are  more  puzzling  than  those  which  reveal  the 
existence  of  certain  hybrid  persons  and  houses  which  were  in  some 
way  or  other  connected  both  with  some  town  and  with  some 
rural  estate ;  e.g.  Hugh  of  Grentmaisnil  had  in  Leicester  24 
burgesses  pertaining  to  Ansty  {idem  Hugo  hahet  in  Ledecestre  24 
hurgenses  pertinentes  ad  Hanstigie  [D.B.  i.  231  a  1]).  What  was 
the  relationship  of  these  burgesses  to  Leicester  on  the  one  hand 
and  to  Ansty  on  the  other  ?  Following  the  suggestion  of  Professor 
Maitland  ^  I  have  argued  in  my  Domesday  Boroughs  that  these 
burgesses  resided  in  Leicester  and  paid  rent  to  Ansty  ;  and  that  the 
reason  of  their  residence  in  Leicester  was  that  they  should  be  at 
hand  to  perform  the  burhbot  of  the  lord  of  Ansty,  and  to  repair  the 
wall  of  the  city  *  if  need  be,  and  the  king  command.'  On  the  other 
hand  Miss  Bateson  has  propounded  an  *  upland  burgess '  theory, 
according  to  which  she  suggests  that  these  burgesses  resided  in 
Ansty  and  possessed  market  and  borough  rights  in  Leicester.^ 
The  whole  question  turns  on  the  residence  of  the  burgesses :  if 
they  resided  in  the  boroughs  Miss  Bateson's  theory  is  out  of  court ; 
if  they  resided  in  the  villages  Professor  Maitland's  theory  is  unten- 
able. 

But  first  it  should  be  noticed  that  it  was  not  every  borough  that 
was  recorded  in  Domesday  Book  with  which  were  connected  bur- 
gesses who  were  also  connected  with  the  villages ;  elsewhere  I  have 
given  a  list  of  some  32  places  which  were  either  definitely  called 
boroughs  or  contained  collections  of  burgesses,  and  were  homo- 
geneous in  tenure,  i.e.  the  inhabitants  of  which  all  paid  their  rent 
to  one  and  the  same  lord.^  Many  of  these  *  simple  '  boroughs  were 
built  at  the  gates  of  the  castle  of  some  magnate — Okehampton, 
Wigmore,  Ehuddlan,  Penwortham,  Berkhampsted.  To  such 
boroughs  the  following  arguments  do  not  apply. 

'  Domesday  Book  and  Beyond,  pp.  172-219. 

*  Aiite,  vol.  XX.  (1905),  p.  149.  ^  Domesday  Boroughs,  p.  9. 
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Next  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  Domesday  scribes  always 
used  the  phrases  iacentes  ad  or  in  and  pertinentes  ad  to  indicate 
that  the  appurtenance  paid  rent  or  performed  services  to  the  lord 
of  the  manor  to  which  it  was  an  appurtenance ;  a  virgate  of  land 
in  the  vill  of  Abington  lay  in  {iacet  in)  Earl  Eoger's  manor  of 
Shingay  (D.B.  i.  193  a  2) ;  the  rent  of  this  virgate  at  Abington 
was  collected  and  accounted  for  by  the  officer  of  the  manor  of 
Shingay,  and  whatever  services  were  rendered  by  the  tenant  were 
rendered  to  that  manor.  Hence  when  we  read  in  the  statistics  of 
the  borough  of  Colchester  that  '  Otto  the  Goldsmith  has  3  houses 
(domos)  which  lie  to  {iacent  ad)  Shelford  '  we  must  understand 
that  these  houses  paid  rent  to  the  manor  of  Shelford.  And  when 
we  read  in  the  statistics  of  Risborough,  In  hoc  manerium  iacet  et 
iacuit  quidam  hurgensis  de  Oxeneford  reddens  2s.  (D.B.  i.  143  b  1), 
we  must  understand  that  the  sole  connexion  between  this  burgess 
and  the  manor  of  Eisborough  lay  in  the  fact  that  he  paid  dues 
thereto.  And  this  rent-paying  connexion  is  emphasised  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  statistics  of  Oxford  mention  is  made  of  a  {mural) 
mansion  pertaining  to  Eisborough  {ibid.  154  a  1).  Again,  of  the 
royal  manor  of  Bromsgrove  it  is  stated,  Huic  manerio  pertinent 
13  salinae  in  Wich  et  3  salinarii  reddentes  de  his  salinis  300 
mittas  salis  (ibid.  172  a  2) ;  it  is  obvious  that  these  saltpans 
were  physically  situate  in  Droitwich  and  produced  300  mits  of  salt 
for  the  manor  of  Bromsgrove  ;  a  similar  canon  of  interpretation  must 
be  applied  to  the  next  entry,  where  of  the  manor  of  Kidderminster 
it  is  stated  ad  hoc  manerium  pertinent  una  domus  in  Wich  et  una 
domus  in  Wirecestre  reddentes  lOd. :  these  two  houses  must  have 
been  physically  situate  in  Droitwich  and  Worcester  respectively, 
and  have  paid  rents  amounting  to  lOd.  to  the  lord  of  Kidder- 
minster. 

Dealing  then  with  the  composite  boroughs — that  is,  with  those 
of  which  the  burgesses  and  houses  did  not  all  pay  their  rents 
to  one  and  the  same  lord — I  can  count  13  phrases  used  by  the 
Domesday  scribes  to  denote  the  relationship  of  burgesses  and 
houses  to  villages  ;  two  of  these  are  aira^  Xsyo/Msva,  and  fre- 
quently more  than  one  of  them  is  used  in  connexion  with  the  same 
borough. 

(1)  In  the  statistics  of  6  boroughs  the  phrase  A  hahet  x  bur- 
genses  occurs  45  times  in  relation  to  249  burgesses. 

(2)  In  the  statistics  of  19  boroughs  the  phrase  A  habet  x  domos 
(hagas,  masuras,  mansiones)  occurs  234  times  in  relation  to  1,139 
houses. 

(3)  In  the  statistics  of  the  borough  of  Leicester  the  phrase 
A  habet  in  Ledecestre  x  burgenses  pertinentes  ad  {manerium)  Z 
occurs  twice  in  connexion  with  37  burgesses, 

(4)  In  the  statistics  of  six  boroughs  the  phrase  A  habet  x  domos 
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(hagas,  masuras,  mansiones)  pertinentes  ad  (or  iacentes  ad)  Z 
occurs  65  times  in  connexion  with  296  houses. 

(5)  In  the  statistics  of  32  manors  we  find  the  phrase  huio 
manerio  pertinent  x  burgenses  in  (burgo)  Y  used  of  589  burgesses 
in  19  boroughs. 

(6)  In  the  statistics  of  44  manors  the  phrase  huic  manerio 
pertinent  x  domus  (hagae,  masurae,  mansiones)  is  used  of  403  houses 
in  14  boroughs. 

(7)  In  the  statistics  of  68  manors  the  phrase  w  (burgo)  Y,  x 
burgenses  is  used  of  261  burgesses  in  24  boroughs. 

(8)  In  the  statistics  of  two  manors  is  found  a  variant  of  the 
foregoing  phrase : — 

Eslei.     Ad  Wirecestre  2  burgenses  de  2s.     (D.B.  i.  176  a  2.) 
Somerford.    Ad  Malmesbury  1  burgensis  reddens  12d.    (Ibid.  67  a  1.) 

With  these  two  should  be  compared  a  third : — 

Merchelai.  Ad  Hereford  sunt  4  burgenses  huic  manerio  reddentes  18 
soccos  carucis.     (Ibid.  179  b  2.) 

(9)  There  is  yet  a  third  variant  of  our  seventh  phrase  : — 
Oxendone.   Apud  Wicecombe  1  burgensis  reddens  40d.   (Ibid.  163  b  1.) 

(10)  In  the  statistics  of  131  manors  the  phrase  in  (burgo)  Y 
(sunt)  X  domus  (hagae,  masurae,  mansiones)  is  used  of  473|  houses 
in  28  boroughs.  In  some  cases  the  borough  is  not  named,  but  is 
indicated  by  the  words  in  civitate. 

(11)  In  the  statistics  of  14  manors  in  Sussex  the  phrase  et  x 
hagae  is  used  of  28|  houses. 

(12)  In  the  statistics  of  the  six  manors  of  Bollington  (ibid.  18 
a  22),  Staines  (ibid.  128  b  1),  Whitehill  (ibid.  159  b  2),  Hanley 
(ibid,  186  b  1),  Woodcote  (ibid.  256  a  1),  and  Haselove  (ibid.  244 
a  2)  the  phrase  et  x  burgenses  is  used  of  70  burgesses  who  are  not 
definitely  stated  to  be  connected  with  any  borough. 

(13)  In  the  statistics  of  the  manor  of  Playford  occurs  the 
phrase  et  1  burgensis  de  Gipeswic  (ibid.  ii.  314). 

I  have  searched  Domesday  Book  in  vain  for  the  phrase  perti- 
nens  ad  burgum,  or  any  equivalent. 

These  13  phrases  must  be  considered  carefully. 

There  can  be  no  reason  for  thinking  that  the  burgesses  men- 
tioned in  our  first  phrase,  or  the  houses  mentioned  in  our  second 
phrase,  were  resident  or  situate  outside  the  borough  in  the  statistics 
of  which  they  were  recorded  :  we  are  distinctly  told  that  Count 
Alan  had  5  burgesses  in  the  first  ward  of  Cambridge  ;  and  I  have 
argued  in  another  place  that  these  burgesses  and  houses  belonged 
to  their  owners  as  appurtenances  of  their  rural  estates.* 

*  Domesday  Boroughs,  p.  29. 
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Our  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  phrases  need  not  detain  us 
long ;  our  inquiry  into  the  meaning  of  the  words  pertinentes  ad 
has  shown  us  that  they  indicate  the  payment  of  rent  or  the 
rendering  of  services  to  a  manor  from  some  appurtenance  which  is 
physically  situate  outside  the  manor.  These  burgesses  or  houses 
were  therefore  resident  or  situate  in  the  boroughs  and  paid  rent  to 
the  manors.  If,  however,  this  meaning  of  pertinentes  ad  were 
disregarded  it  might  be  possible  to  suggest  that  our  third  phrase 
relates  to  37  inhabitants  of  Ansty  and  Sileby  who  had  burgess 
rights  in  Leicester ;  but  there  are  25  references  in  the  statistics  of 
the  borough  of  Leicester  to  houses  pertaining  to  manors  in 
Leicestershire,  and  we  must  therefore  attribute  this  verbal  differ- 
ence to  the  tricks  of  the  Domesday  scribes,  whose  dislike  for 
tautology  has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Eound. 

Nor  will  our  seventh  and  tenth  phrases  require  much  considera- 
tion ;  in  the  first  column  of  folio  10  there  are  two  cases  of  masures 
in  Canterbury  which  *  pertain  to  this  manor ; '  in  the  second  column 
of  the  same  page  there  are  two  entries  which  state  baldly  in  civitate 
Cantuaria,  1  masura.  Similarly  in  the  second  column  of  folio  166  a 
it  is  said  of  Deerhurst  ad  hoc  manerium pertinent  30  hurgenses  in 
Glouucestre,  while  in  the  preceding  column  at  Brad  well  the  record 
runs  baldly,  In  Glouucestre  4  hurgenses  et  in  Wincelcombe  8  hur- 
genses reddentes  27 d.  It  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  believe  that 
the  Domesday  scribes  omitted  the  words  ad  hoc  manerium  perti- 
nent as  surplusage.  But  there  is  evidence  in  one  case  that  where 
Domesday  merely  records  the  existence  of  burgesses  paying  rent  to 
a  manor,  certain  tenements  in  the  borough  were  in  later  centuries 
held  of  that  manor ;  speaking  of  Halnaker,  Domesday  Book  says 
in  Gicestre  3  hurgenses  de  5s.  (ibid.  25  b  2) ;  but  in  the  eighteenth 
century  certain  houses  in  the  parish  of  St.  Pancras,  Chichester, 
were  holden  of  the  manor  of  Halnaker.^ 

The  eighth  phrase  in  which  ad  is  the  preposition  employed, 
at  first  appears  to  be  in  favour  of  the  upland  burgess  theory,  as  it 
would  be  natural  to  supply  the  adjective  pertinentes  or  iacentes ; 
but  examination  shows  that  this  is  only  an  apparent  support.  For 
the  Eslei  record  ad  Wirecestre  2  hurgenses  is  immediately  followed 
by  ad  Wich  una  salina ;  it  is  obvious  that  the  saltpan  was 
physically  situate  in  Droitwich,  and  as  it  is  impossible  to  think 
that  the  same  scribe  used  the  same  preposition  in  two  consecutive 
lines  in  two  distinct  meanings,  it  must  follow  that  the  burgess  was 
actually  resident  in  Worcester.  The  case  of  the  Somerford  burgess 
has  been  dealt  with  in  a  previous  article,*'  where  it  was  pointed  out 
that  John  Maudut  held  Somerford  of  Malmesbury  Abbey  in  1283, 
in  which  year  he  was  liable  for  the  repair  of  a  portion  of  the  wall 
over  against  his  fee,  and  it  was  suggested  that  his  fee  in  Malmesbury 

*  Domesday  Boroughs,  p.  13.  *  Cf.  supra,  p.  102. 
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was  the  house  of  the  burgess  who  in  1086  paid  12cZ.  to  the  manor 
of  Somerford.  In  the  Merchelai  case,  ad  is  evidently  written  for 
in,  and  the  record  distinctly  states  that  the  four  burgesses  rendered 
18  ploughshares  to  the  manor.  So  these  three  abnormal  cases 
present  difficulties  merely  on  account  of  the  wish  of  the  Domes- 
day scribes  to  express  the  same  idea  in  different  words. 

Ajmd  in  the  ninth  phrase  can  only  mean  *  at,'  and  must 
indicate  the  place  at  which  the  burgess  was  resident. 

The  eleventh  phrase  refers  to  houses,  and  considering  that  it 
occurs  in  the  statistics  of  certain  manors  which  adjoin  others  with 
appurtenant  haws  in  Chichester  or  Lewes,  we  may  reasonably 
consider  that  here  again  the  scribe  omitted  certain  words  as  sur- 
plusage. 

We  now  come  to  the  six  manors  in  which  our  twelfth  phrase  et 
X  burgenses  is  used  without  any  indication  of  the  borough  of  which 
they  were  burgesses.  Professor  Maitland  has  pointed  out  a  con- 
nexion between  Staines  and  Staninghaw  in  London,  and  suggests 
that  the  46  burgesses  recorded  in  the  statistics  of  Staines  were 
actually  resident  in  London,''  and  the  arguments  I  have  used  to 
connect  the  haws  in  the  unnamed  boroughs  with  Chichester  and 
Lewes  will  enable  us  to  connect  the  burgesses  of  Bollington, 
Whitehill,  Hanley,  Woodcote,  and  Haselove  with  the  boroughs  of 
Hastings,  Oxford,  Hereford  (or  Worcester),  Shrewsbury,  and  Warwick 
respectively.  If  these  cases  relating  to  70  burgesses  stood  alone, 
they  might  fairly  be  interpreted  to  refer  to  persons  living  in  villages 
and  possessing  burgess  rights  in  a  neighbouring  borough ;  but  when 
it  is  remembered  that  our  other  phrases  refer  to  1,116  resident 
burgesses  and  to  2,311^  town  houses  we  are  driven  out  of  two 
doubtful  interpretations  to  choose  that  which  is  most  in  agreement 
with  the  other  evidence,  and  to  refuse  to  admit  that  these  six  cases 
form  any  exception  to  the  general  rules.  And  if  it  be  suggested 
that  some  places  (e.g.  Stansted)  are  improperly  reckoned  among 
the  simple  boroughs,  merely  because  their  statistics  refer  to  certain 
burgesses  connected  with  the  manor,  the  foregoing  arguments 
support  the  proposition  that  such  burgesses  were  actually  resident 
in  some  borough  or  another  and  paid  rent  to  the  lord  of  the  manor 
in  the  statistics  of  which  they  were  recorded. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  interpretation  of  the  Playford 
case  (our  thirteenth  phrase)  is  doubtful :  the  record  is  capable  of 
two  meanings,  either  that  the  burgess  lived  at  Playford  and 
possessed  burgess  rights  in  Ipswich,  or  that  he  resided  in  Ipswich 
and  paid  rent  to  Playford.  But  again  it  would  seem  preferable  to 
choose  that  interpretation  which  is  most  in  agreement  with  the 
other  evidence. 

It  will  be  noticed  that   our  second,  fourth,  sixth,  and   tenth 

'  Domesday  Book  and  Beyond,  p.  181. 
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phrases  relate  to  houses  in  a  borough :  later  municipal  history 
shows  the  important  part  played  by  burgage  tenements  in  the 
history  of  many  boroughs;  but  such  burgage  tenements  were 
always  situate  in  the  borough,  and  not  in  the  neighbouring  villages. 
The  antiquity  of  the  connexion  between  town-houses  and  rural 
estates  is  shown  by  my  list  of  25  pre-conquest  conveyances  of  rural 
estates  with  appurtenant  town  houses  ;  ^  its  persistence  is  shown  by 
the  examples  of  houses  in  Chichester  ^  and  Lewes  ^°  which  in  com- 
paratively recent  times  paid  rent  to  manors  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  these  two  towns.  But,  it  will  be  said,  admitted  that  all  these 
houses  were  situate  in  the  boroughs  and  paid  rent  to  rural  manors, 
that  fact  is  no  evidence  that  the  burgesses  resided  in  the  boroughs. 
To  answer  this  objection  reference  should  be  made  to  the  Eis- 
borough  case,  quoted  above,  and  to  two  passages  in  the  Devonshire 
domesday : — 

Balduinus  vicecomes  habet  in  Execestre  7  domes  quae  fuerunt  in 
dominio  regis  Edwardi.  Praeter  has  habet  alias  12  domes  in  ipsa 
civitate  quae  pertinent  ad  Ghent  manerium  suum.     (D.B.  i.  105  b  2.) 

Ipse  Balduinus  tenet  Ghent  .  .  .  Huic  manerie  adjacent  11  burgenses 
in  Exenia  reddentes  53d.     {Ibid.  106  b  2.) 

Evidently  it  made  no  difference  to  the  scribes  whether  they  spoke 
of  the  burgesses  or  the  houses  in  which  they  resided.  If  my 
arguments  are  accepted  there  will  be  no  room  for  single  burgesses, 
much  less  for  'groups  of  burgesses  not  "levant  and  couchant " 
in  any  borough,  whose  "  fire  and  flat "  is  assuredly  on  a  rural 
manor.'  ^^ 

So  far  I  have  been  dealing  merely  with  the  residence  of  the 
burgesses  which  were  connected  with  some  rural  estate  :  that  they 
possessed  certain  mercantile  privileges  in  their  boroughs  is  not 
deducible  from  Domesday  Book,^^  \y^^  cannot  be  matter  of  doubt ; 
it  is,  however,  the  contention  of  the  supporters  of  the  garrison  theory 
that  in  addition  to  any  mercantile  privileges  the  burgesses  possessed, 
they  were  responsible  for  the  repair  of  the  borough  walls,  which  pos- 
sibly in  some  cases  were  merely  a  vallum  and  fosse.  The  account  of 
the  city  of  Oxford  shows  that  the  liability  for  the  repair  of  the  walls 
of  that  city  devolved  on  those  burgesses  who  paid  rent  to  rural 
manors  ;  and  I  have  argued  that  *  as  the  tenurial  organisation  of 
Oxford  differed  in  no  way  from  that  of  Canterbury  or  from  that  of 
any  of  the  composite  boroughs,  we  may  well  conclude  that  on  the 
contributed  burgesses  (i.e.  on  those  who  paid  rent  to  rural  manors) 
.  .  .  fell  the  liabiUty  for  the  repair  of  the  borough  walls.'  ^^     In 

«  Domesday  Boroughs,  pp.  105-6.  »  Ibid.  pp.  13,  14. 

'•  Victoria  County  History,  '  Sussex,'  i.  437,  438,  441. 
"  Cf.  ante,  vol.  xx.  (1905),  p.  148. 

'■'  My  book  did  not  profess  to  be  anything  but  an  examination  of  the  Domesday 
evidence.  »»  Domesday  Boroughs,  p.  34. 
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the  fact  that  many  of  the  boroughs  contained  burgesses  paying 
rent  to  rural  manors,  we  have  a  phenomenon  extending  over  the 
whole  of  England :  for  such  a  phenomenon  there  must  be  some 
explanation,  and  the  explanation  is  given  at  Oxford,  and  at  Oxford 
alone  ;  Domesday  Book  gives  no  other  explanation,  and  it  therefore 
holds  the  field.  It  is  better  to  have  one  example  on  which  to 
build  a  theory  than  to  have  none. 

It  has  been  said  that  at  Oxford  *  the  houses  appear  by  special 
composition  to  have  obtained  exemption  from  certain  payments  in 
return  for  work  on  the  walls.'  ^^  I  can  find  no  trace  in  Domesday 
Book  of  any  such  special  composition,  or  of  any  exemption  of  the 
citizens  of  Oxford  from  certain  payments  :  geld,  gafol,  and  toll  are 
all  mentioned  in  the  statistics  of  that  city ;  it  is  true  that  the 
citizens  made  no  special  payments  for  the  support  of  the  house- 
carls,  but  this  payment  was  the  manner  in  which  some  of  the 
Dorset  and  Devon  boroughs  paid  their  geld.'^ 

It  was  not  every  burgess  in  any  borough  who  was  connected 
with  a  village.  In  my  statistical  table  '^  I  show  that  in  the 
statistics  of  almost  every  borough  there  were  a  number  of  burgesses 
in  demesne,  and  I  have  explained  that  from  them  the  king  or  the  lord 
of  the  borough  received  rent,^^  and  it  is  with  the  recollection  of  these 
demesne  burgesses  that  I  ask  *  Will  any  one  assert  that  only  men 
from  Middlesex,  Surrey,  and  Essex  inhabited  London  ?  '  ^*  Already 
in  the  eleventh  century  London  was  a  great  centre  of  trade,  but 
the  only  London  burgesses  or  houses  recorded  in  Domesday  Book 
were  those  appertaining  to  manors  in  Middlesex  (Staines),  Surrey, 
and  Essex ;  it  is  impossible  to  contend  that  there  were  no  resi- 
dents in  London  hailing  from  Kent,  Oxfordshire,  Gloucestershire, 
or  Bedfordshire.  Alestan,  portreeve  of  London,  is  said  to  have 
held  land  at  Dartford  (Kent)  before  the  date  of  Domesday  Book 
(D.B.  i.  2  b  1)  The  contention  of  the  supporters  of  the  garrison 
theory  is  that  there  was  some  connexion  between  these  Surrey, 
Essex,  and  Middlesex  burgesses  (or  their  houses)  and  their  manors, 
and  that  they  were  obliged  to  live  in  London  to  fulfil  certain 
obligations,  and  that  the  Londoners  hailing  from  the  rest  of 
England  were  omitted  because  they  did  not  preserve  their  con- 
nexion with  their  native  villages,  and  were  under  no  such  obliga- 
tions. 

One  difficulty  in  the  acceptance  of  the  garrison  theory  was 
foreseen  by  myself  in  the  lack  of  proportion  between  the  assess- 
ment of  the  contributory  properties  and  the  number  of  burgesses 
they  contributed  to  any  borough :  the  bishop  of  Chichester's 
property  at  Wittering  and  Earl  Roger's  property  at  Stoughton 
were    each    assessed    at    14    hides ;    but    the    former    had    13 

'*  AtJiencBum,  Jnly  1904.  '*  Domesday  Boroughs,  p.  66. 

'»  Ibid.  pp.  39,  40.  "  Ibid.  p.  36.  '•  Ibid.  p.  62. 
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1 

. 

' 

4                '                5 

Borough 

BonOUGH                           BOKOtTGH 

BOBOCGH                             MAJfOn 

A  habet  x  bur- 
genses 

A   habet    x   domos 
(ba^as,    masuras, 
niansiones) 

A  habet  x  bnrgeii- 
aea     pertiueutes 
adZ 

A  habet  x  domos 
etc.    pertinentes 
adZ 

Huic  manerio  per- 
tinent X  burgen- 
ses  in  Y 

1 

Arundel             2-3 

Arundel             4-13 

Leicester          2-87 

Colchester       6-16 

Bath 

1-8 

2 

Buckingham    9-21 

Canterbury         1-4 

Leicester        26-91 

Canterbury 

3-174 

3 

Cambridge       6-20 

Derby                3-7* 

Oxford                8-9 

Chester 

3-33 

4 

Huntingdon     4-72 

Gloucester       14-22 

Rochester         2-83 

Cricklade 

4-18 

6 

Norwich           8-83 

Hertford            8-35 

Stafford            6-21 

Dorchester 

1-1 

6 

Peyensey       16-60 

Huntingdon       6-26 

■Wallingford    18-76 

Dunwich 

1-3 

7 

Lincoln            8-117 

Gloucester 

1-30 

8 

Malmesbury     16-22 

Hereford 

1-1 

9 

Korthampton  34-1 94 

Hythe 

2-231 

10 

Norwich              1-1 

Leicester 

1-1 

11 

Nottingham     8-118 

Oxford 

1-1 

U 

Oxford          28-191t  1 

Rochester 

1-5 

IS 

Soutliampton  24-46 

Romney 

2-106 

14 

Stafford             5-34 

Stafford 

2-27 

16 

Stamford          8-136 

Sudbury 

1-15 

16 

Thetford             4-23 

Tamworth 

2-18 

17 

WaUingford     33-83 

Wareham 

1-2 

18 

Wareham           2-65 

Wilton 

3-13 

19 

Warwick        27-112 

Winchester 

1-2 

30 

81 

33 

23 

S4 

1 
1 

35 

1 

36 

27 

28 

1 

45-249 

234-1139                               2-37 

65-296 

1 

32-689 

Notes  :— The  first  in  each  pair  of  figures  following  the  name  of  a  place  shows 

the  second  shows  the  number  of 
*  Also  4  persons  having  4  churches.  t  Mural  mansions  only. 
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6 

7 

10 

11 

12 

Maxou 

Maxor 

Maxor 

Manor 

Manor 

Huic  manerio  per- 
tinent X   domus 
etc.  in  Y 

In  Y  X  burgeuses 

In  Y  a:  domus  etc. 

Et  X  hagae  etc. 

Et  X  burgenses 

Calne 

1-1 

Barnstaple         2-8 

Barnstaple           3-4 

Chichester      12-24 

Bolintun 

20 

Canterbury 

7-79 

Bath                    2-5 

Bath                    3-7 

Lewes               2-4J 

Hanley 

1 

Chester 

1-8 

Bruton             2-12 

Bristol                2-14 

Haselove 

I 

Chichester 

4-40 

Calne                  2-3 

Canterbury        4-10 

Staines 

46 

Colchester 

6-8 

Chichester         2-9 

Chichester        26-73 

Whitehill 

1 

Dunwich 

8-19AJ 

Orloklade         5-15 

Cricklade             1-1 

Woodcote 

1 

Exeter 

1-12 

Gloucester      14-58 

Dorchester           1-1 

Lewes 

2-28 

Hastings             1-4 

Bxeter                2-14 

London 

4-40 

Hereford           1-1 

Gloucester           1-1 

Oxford 

1-13 

Ilchester            1-1 

Ipswich                1-2 

Eocliester 

7-27 

Langport           1-5 

Langport             1-1 

Sandwich 

1-32 

Leicester            1-9 

Lewes              26-164 

Southwark 

3-25 

Lewes               4-45 

London              3-23 

Worcester 

4-96 

Lincoln              1-3 
Loudon             1-13 
Malmesbary      6-7 
Southwark         1-1 
Tamworth         1-4 
Wareham           1-1 
Warwick            1-2 
WUtdh               4-5 
Winchcombe  11-31 
Winchester       1-14 
Worcester          3-5 

Malmesbary       6-5i 
Oxford                 1-1 
Reading               1-1 
Shrewsbury         1-1 
Southampton       2-7 
Southwark         7-17 
Stafford              1-1 
Thetford         I-IAJ 
Wallingford       7-41 
Wareham             2-3 
Warwick            8-21 
Wilton                 2-6 
Wimboum           1-1 
Winchester      12-44 
Worcester            4-7 

44-403 

68-261 

131-473J 

14-28i 

6 

-70 

the  number  of  times  the  phrase  is  use!  in  connexion  with  the  borough  ; 
burgesses  or  houses  referred  to. 

1  Dunwich  and  Thetford. — A.=acre3. 
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houses  in  Chichester  and  the  latter  only  one.^^  A  little  examina- 
tion of  the  Malmesbury  record  quoted  by  me  ^^  will  show  that  this 
difficulty  is  not  so  great  as  at  first  appears.  That  document  shows 
that  the  king's  wall  at  Malmesbury  was  divided  into  twenty- six 
portions,  each  of  which  was  assigned  to  a  certain  person  or  group 
of  persons  who  was  liable  for  its  repair,  and  who  had  a  piece  of 
land  allotted  to  him  within  the  borough ;  and  I  have  shown  that 
with  but  one  exception  each  of  these  pl6ts  of  land  in  Malmesbury 
may  be  connected  with  either  the  manors  or  the  lords  who  had 
burgesses  or  houses  in  Malmesbury  at  the  time  of  Domesday 
Book.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  district  assessed  at  1,000  hides  was 
liable  for  the  repair  of  a  borough  whose  walls  were  2,000  yards  in 
circumference :  the  most  natural  procedure  would  be  for  the  port- 
reeve or  other  officer  to  assign  to  the  owner  of  each  property  a 
definite  portion  of  the  wall,  for  the  repair  of  which  he  should  be 
liable;  he  would  assign  to  A,  the  owner  of  an  estate  assessed 
at  20  hides,  a  portion  of  wall,  40  yards  in  length,  to  the  east 
of  the  north  gate;  to  B,  the  owner  of  an  estate  assessed  at 
100  hides,  he  would  assign  a  portion,  200  yards  in  length,  to 
the  west  of  the  north  gate ;  and  so  on  till  every  inch  of  the  wall 
was  assigned  to  some  man  or  other  who  was  liable  for  its  repair. 
Some  of  these  landowners  would  perform  their  burhbot  by  sending 
men  from  their  estates  to  do  the  work,  as  was  the  rule  in  Cheshire 
in  1086  (D.B.  i.  262  b  2) ;  others  would  obtain  a  plot  of  land  in 
the  borough  on  which  to  erect  a  house  or  houses,  so  that  their  men 
should  be  in  readiness  to  repair  the  wall  *  if  need  be  and  the  king 
require,'  as  in  the  mural  mansions  in  Oxford.  "When  once  the 
principle  is  grasped  that  the  measure  of  liability  was  the  number 
of  hides  in  the  assessment  of  any  manor  and  not  the  number  of 
burgesses  it  maintained  in  any  borough,  no  difficulty  will  arise  ; 
obviously  it  was  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  lord  and  his 
tenants  that  as  many  houses  should  be  crowded  on  his  plot  as 
possible :  the  lord  would  get  a  larger  rent,  and  the  burdens  of  his 
tenants  would  be  lightened. 

The  Wallingford  statistics  show  that  in  some  cases  definite 
areas  of  land  in  towns  were  allotted  to  the  landowners,  and  that 
there  were  no  building  by-laws  specifying  the  number  of  houses  to 
be  erected  on  these  plots  : — 

The  abbot  of  Abingdon  has  2  acres  in  which  are  7  masures  of  4s., 
and  which  pertain  to  Oxford(shire). 

Miles  Crispin  has  .  .  .  (lying  in)  Sutton  one  acre  in  which  are  6 
masures^of  12d,  and  (lying  in)  Bray  one  acre  in  which  are  11  masures 
of  8s. 

All  this  land  pertains  to  Oxfordshire,  and  yet  is  in  WaUingford. 

Walter  Gifard  has  one  acre  and  10  masures  of  6s  l|d. 

"  Domesday  Boroughs,  p.  18.  •'"  Cf.  ante,  p.  102. 
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Eainald  has  one  acre  in  which  are  11  masures  of  26d  and  it  pertains 
to  Albury  which  is  in  Oxfordshire.     (D.B.  i.  56  a  1.) 

In  Dunwich,  also,  the  area  of  the  appurtenant  property  is  ex- 
pressed in  acres  :  three  acres  in  Dunwich  pertained  to  Bringas 
(D.B.  ii.  331  b),  two  acres  were  appurtenant  to  Thorpe  {ibid.  334  a), 
and  fourteen  acres  to  Alneterne  {ibid.  385  b) ;  on  this  last  plot  of 
land  the  abbot  of  Ely  had  crowded  eighty  burgesses  T.  E.  E.,  but 
their  number  was  reduced  to  three  in  1086.  That  the  eighty  bur- 
gesses supplied  the  abbey  with  more  herrings  than  their  successors 
is  very  probable  ;  but  according  to  our  theory  they  had  to  perform 
the  same  amount  of  wall-work.  A.  Ballard. 


TAe  Burg-esses  of  Domesday  and  the  Malmesbury  Wall. 

In  my  review  of  Mr.  Ballard's  Domesday  Boroughs  ^  it  was  not  my 
intention  to  suggest  that  every  burgess  who  paid  rent  to  a  manor 
resided  on  that  manor  and  had  no  house  in  any  town.  My  plea 
throughout  was  for  variety  in  the  explanations  advanced  to  account 
for  the  association  between  town  houses  and  rural  properties,  and 
while  admitting  the  possibility  that  some  burgesses  may  have 
acquitted  rural  estates  of  burghal  service,  my  protest  was  made 
against  that  theory  as  incapable  of  explaining  the  whole  of  the 
evidence.  Maps  may  be  needed  to  show  the  likelihood  of  an 
association  between  rural  properties  and  the  shire-stow,  where 
Domesday  says  nothing  of  such  association ;  but  in  the  case  of 
Leicestershire,  where  all  the  burgesses  are  named  in  connexion 
with  Leicester,  what  is  needed  is  a  discussion  of  the  nature  of  the 
burgess's  relation  to  his  borough  and  his  manor,  the  more  so  be- 
cause there  is  at  least  one  piece  of  evidence  here  which  points  to  a 
possible  variety  of  type.^ 

My  reply  to  Mr.  Ballard's  restatement  of  his  case  will  deal 
mainly  with  two  points  :  first,  the  number  of  burgesses  mentioned 
in  Domesday  without  definite  assignment  to  any  borough,  and 
second,  the  Malmesbury  evidence  and  its  interpretation. 

In  the  statistics  presented  above,  some  changes  and  additions 
are  needed  in  columns  11  and  12,^  and  an  additional  column  for 
doubtful  cases,  which  I  will  call  column  13,  might  be  supplied. 

'  Ante,  vol.  xx.  pp.  143-152. 

-  Under  the  vill  of  Arnesby,  f.  235  a  2,  a  burgess  '  in  Leicester '  is  noticed.  He 
is  omitted  in  the  detailed  distribution  of  the  manorially  appurtenant  burgesses  which 
the  borough  jurors  gave.  From  the  borough  point  of  view  he  seems  to  be  less  '  in- 
trinsec '  than  those  others  for  whom  the  borough  accounts. 

*  With  regard  to  phrase  13  it  may  be  noted  that  Playford  has  a  companion  case  in 
Essex  (ii.  f.  27  a),  and  that  the  use  of '  de,'  or  the  genitive  (with  manorial  appurtenancy), 
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To  column  12  there  should  be  added  the  following  cases  of  the 
mention  of  burgesses  not  attached  to  their  borough  by  Domesday  ; 
they  are  derived  from  no  systematic  search,  and  collectors  of 
Domesday  statistics  may  be  able  to  increase  their  number. 

In  Devonshire  (112  b  1)  at  Lupridge  (in  North  Iluish)  ibi  1 
villanus  cum  1  hurge^isi  hi  1  car'  et  una  acra  prati,  or,  as  it  stands 
in  the  Exon  D.B.  (f.  370),  ibi  hi  W.  1  vilV  qui  M  1  carf  cum  1 
burgensi.  There  is  here  no  trace  of  that  subsequent  addition  of  the 
entry  relating  to  the  burgess  which  usually  marks  in  this  county, 
and  in  Somerset,  the  entries  which  treat  under  the  manorial 
headings  of  burgesses  resident  in  the  *  composite  '  boroughs. 

In  Wiltshire,  as  Mr.  Ballard  has  shown,"*  we  read  of  a  burgess 
rendering  at  Draycot,  whose  residence  in  Malmesbury  is  in  a  high 
degree  likely ;  but  it  is  matter  of  likelihood  only,  and  Draycot 
therefore  belongs  (with  Staines)  to  column  12.  There  is  a  similar 
likelihood  that  the  burgess  rendering  at  Garsdon  (f.  67  a  2)  and  at 
Smithcot  (f .  70  b  2) ,  and  the  five  burgesses  rendering  at  Sutton 
Mandeville  (f.  72  a  2),  all  belonged  to  Malmesbury;  but  Domesday 
does  not  associate  them  with  Malmesbury,  nor  has  Mr.  Ballard 
claimed  them  for  Malmesbury.'^  Malmesbury  has  no  claim  on 
the  abbess  of  Shaftesbury's  two  burgesses  rendering  at  Dinton 
(f.  67  b  2). 

In  Hampshire,  Houghton  (f.  40  b  2)  yields  three  unattached  bur- 
gesses, and  their  association  with  Winchester  is  matter  of  surmise. 
In  Dorset  we  find  a  burgess  rendering  at  '  Herpere  '  (f.  84  a  1), 
unattached ;  in  a  column  13,  among  the  doubtful  cases,  I  would 
set  also  the  nine  censor es  rendering  at  Allington  (f.  80  b  1). 

In  Worcestershire  the  burgess  named  under  'Cochehi' 
(f.  177  b  1)  and  the  burgess  rendering  at  Morton  (f.  176  b  1)  and 
the  burgess  named  under  Crowle  (f.  176  b  2)  are  unattached. 

In  Yorkshire  the  thirty-one  burgesses  described  as  ibi  in 
'Dadesleia,  Stantone,  et  Helgebi '  are  unattached  (f.  319  a  1). 

Column  11  contains  the  hagae  (in  Sussex^)  which  Domes- 
day has  not  explicitly  assigned  to  any  borough  ;  Mr.  Ballard  enters 
these  haws  under  the  heads  *  Chichester '  and  *  Lewes,'  because 
there  is  strong  probability  that  they  belonged  there.  As  the  head- 
ing of  his  column  shows,  Domesday  is  silent  on  this  point.  The 
entry  relating  to  hagae  under  '  Nedestede '  in  Kent  (f.  8  b  2)  also 
needs  treatment  in  this  column. 

Into  a  column  13  should  be  cast  certain  masurae  in  Hants 
which  are  not  explicitly  assigned  to  Winchester,  though  it  may  be 
guessed  that  they  belonged  there.    Nine  mansiones  burgensium 

is  not  unusual  (ii.  f.  16  b,  63  a  ;  i.  143  b  1).    See  also  i.  127  b  1.    In  column  12,  Whi^te- 
hiU  should  be  Westwell  (Wistelle)  (f.  158  b  2,  not  159  b  2). 

*  Ante,  p.  101.  '^  Ante,  pp.  98-105. 

'  My  own  enumeration  makes  these  unattached  '  hagae  '  more  numerous. 
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are  named  under  King's  Somborne  (f.  47  a  2)  as  rendering  there. 
Claimed  for  the  use  of  Houghton  (f.  45  a  2)  were  three  masurae 
which  may  be  taken  to  be  in  Winchester,  but  are  not  said  to  be 
there. 

In  what  I  have  noted  so  far  concerning  unattached  burgesses, 
and  haws  and  masures  which  may  be  burghal,  no  case  has  been 
included  where  there  is  any  reason  to  suspect  that  the  manor 
which  possessed  these  things  contained  a  borough.^  Mr.  Ballard, 
indeed,  notices  above  that  there  are  some  doubtful  cases  like 
Stanstead,  in  which  the  existence  of  a  borough  cannot  be  proved  ; 
nevertheless  he  inserts  none  of  these  in  column  12.  More  sur- 
prising is  the  omission  from  columns  11  and  12  of  those  places 
to  which  he  has  denied  the  title  of  borough,  where  others  think 
that  the  title  might  fitly  be  bestowed.  If  the  numbers  in  columns 
11  and  12  are  too  small  to  be  worth  considering,  Mr.  Ballard's 
reluctance  to  call  certain  places  boroughs  may  be  used  in 
order  to  swell  the  number  of  the  '  unattached.'  The  groups  of 
(seemingly)  burghal  haws  at  Windsor,  Farringdon,  and  Thatcham 
go  to  column  11.     If  Windsor  with  a  castle  and  a  large  group  of 

*  haws  '  was  not  a  borough,  it  then  becomes  necessary  to  add  to  the 
column  of  the  *  unattached '  a  number  of  places,  with  castles 
and  burgesses,  which  are  not  called  *  boroughs '  in  Domesday. 
If,  as  Mr.  Ballard  believes,  Marlborough  with  its  third  penny,  and 
some  heterogeneity  of  tenure  (f.  65  b  1),  was  not  a  borough,  to 
column  12  may  go  some  other  places  with  considerable  groups  of 
burgesses   concerning  which   no   more   is   known.     If  the   term 

*  borough  '  be  essential,  then  column  12  becomes  a  very  long  one, 
and  the  number  of  '  unattached  '  may  reach  a  thousand.  But  with- 
out dwelling  further  upon  this  list,  I  may  at  least  claim  Newark, 
accepted  as  a  borough  in  Domesday  Boroughs,  though  the  mention 
of  burgesses  occurs  by  interlineation ;  that  fact  may  well  show  that 
these  are  really  '  unattached  '  burgesses,  belonging  (by  reasonable 
surmise)  to  a  county  town  whose  name  has  been  omitted.^  Bed- 
wyn  very  completely  satisfies  the  requirements  of  column  12,  for  here 
we  learn  only  that  huic  manerio  pertinent  xxv  hurgenses  (f.  64  b  2), 
and  Mr.  Ballard  believes  that  the  phrase  pertmet  was  never  used 
to  describe  a  burgess's  attachment  to  his  borough.  Yet  Bedwyn 
w^as  a  borough  in  Domesday  Boroughs  ;  and  so  (not  unreasonably) 
was  Eye,  for  in  mercato  manent  twenty-five  burgesses,  yet  huic 
manerio  pertinent  48  socmanni  (ii.  319  b).       Cheddar  with  its 

'  If  an  enfeoffment  of  burgesses  with  land  held  by  service  of  castle-building  were  to 
be  discovered  even  in  the  '  simple '  borough,  it  would  not  be  altogether  surprising, 
having  regard  to  what  is  known  of  various  building  corvies,  but  the  opportunity  of 
enlarging  the  scope  of  his  theory  in  that  direction  Mr.  Ballard  has  rejected. 

•  Mr.  Ballard  has  not  mentioned  the  cases  in  which  a  blank  space  is  left  for  the 
name  of  the  borough,  as  f.  27  b  1,  45  a  1. 
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gdblatores  will  belong  to  a  column  13,  of  entries  relating  in  all 
likelihood  to  burgesses. 

Even  thus  enlarged  Mr.  Ballard's  tables  do  not  adequately 
represent  the  number  of  the  *  unattached.'  Domesday  uses  phrases 
concerning  fugitives  from  boroughs,  who  seem  to  have  remained 
burgesses  after  their  flight.  Under  Cambridge  (f.  189  a  1)  we 
learn  that  there  were  burgesses  who  manent  in  terris  Anglorum ; 
from  Norwich  (ii.  f .  171  b)  there  were  many  huYgQQ&esfugientes,  who 
cannot  all  be  located  in  another  borough  with  certainty.  Further- 
more, the  rendering  which  Mr.  Ballard  offers  of  the  *  Alneterne  ' 
passage  is  not  satisfactory.  The  text  runs,  Hide  manerio  ])ertinet 
{sic)  Ixxx  hurgenses  in  Dunewic  et  manent  iij.  Mr.  Ballard  treats  the 
eighty  burgesses  as  having  lived  in  Dunwich  T.R.E.  But  Domesday 
uses  the  present  tense  and  says  nothing  of  T.R.E.  The  passage  can- 
not be  interpreted  as  if  seventy- seven  burgesses  have  ceased  to  exist, 
while  three  '  remain.'  In  offering  this  passage  as  one  presenting  a 
difficulty  which  the  walling-burgess  theory  did  not  overcome,  I  sup- 
posed that  manent  meant  *  dwell  there ; '  whether  the  eighty  or 
the  three  dwelt  in  *  Alneterne '  or  Dunwich  is  left  uncertain.  It 
is,  of  course,  possible  that  *  Alneterne '  was  a  suburb  of  Dunwich. 
But  in  the  new  analysis  we  are  not  told  whether  the  *  suburban  ' 
burgesses  dwelt  *  in '  the  city  and  answered  for  its  walls  or  not. 
The  burgesses  who  at  Barnstaple  and  Lidford  dwelt  foras  and  not 
intra  burgum,  the  suburbani  of  Winchester,  attached  to  the 
manor  of  Basingstoke  (f.  39  a  2),  the  suburbs  of  Canterbury, 
Oxford,  Totnes,  and  Hereford,  Torksey  as  '  suburb'  to  Lincoln,  are 
not  assigned  a  definite  place  in  the  statistical  tables. 

Mr.  Ballard  has  searched  Domesday  Book  in  vain  for  the  phrase 
pertinens  ad  burgum  or  any  equivalent.^  That  is  to  say,  he  knows 
of  no  case  in  which  a  manor  was  charged  with  a  render  of  rent  or 
service  to  a  borough,  a  point  which  would  tell  as  much  against  the 
'  walling '  burgess  as  against  the  *  foreign  '  burgess.  The  Bedwyn 
Case  must  not  be  pressed  to  prove  the  possibility  of  such  appurtenance, 
as  Domesday  does  not  definitely  call  it  a  borough.  Mr.  Ballard 
has,  however,  overlooked  some  entries  which  treat  of  lands  outside  the 
borough  that  lie  ad  burgum  and  render  a  census  there  (f.  203  a  2). 
Infra predictum  censum  sunt  Hi  piscatores,  who  'appertain  '  to 
the  borough  as  burgesses  *  appertain '  to  manors.  Bromkins- 
thorpe  *  lay '  in  Leicester  with  all  customs  (f.  232  a  2) ;  its  inhabi- 
tants presumably  *  appertain '  to  the  borough  for  the  wall-work 
among  other  things.^"     Outside  York  were  some  lands  (one  caru- 

*  In  an  erratum  printed  ante,  xx.  416,  it  was  my  intention  that  the  following 
sentence  should  appear :  *  Mr.  Ballard  writes  that  the  phrase  "  appertain  to  the 
borough  "  is  not  used  in  Domesday  Book  or  by  himself.'  I  was  not  at  the  time  pre- 
pared to  reply  to  Mr.  Ballard's  challenge  on  this  point. 

'•  *  TeiTa  iacet  at  Neuuerce  '  (f.  291  b  1),  but  Newark  may  not  have  been  a  borough. 
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cate  of  which  gelded  hke  a  city  house)  which  were  in  '  the  three 
works  of  the  king  with  the  city  '  (f.  298  a  2).  They  '  appertained  ' 
to  York  for  wall-work.  Similarly  Colchester  claimed  certain  hides 
ad  consuetudinem  (ii.  f.  104  a).  The  Salisbury  case  (f.  66  a  1) 
will  not  be  allowed  to  us,  for  despite  its  third  penny  it  is  thought 
by  Mr.  Ballard  to  be  no  borough.^ ^ 

Mr.  Ballard  thinks  that  the  same  word  cannot  have  two  mean- 
ings in  two  successive  lines  of  Domesday,  but  according  to  his  own 
interpretation,  which  may  be  a  perfectly  right  one,  ihi  in  the  same 
sentence  may  mean  either  physically  or  '  appurtenantly '  there. 
It  would  then  not  be  surprising  if  ad  sometimes  vaQMiQ  pertiiiens  ad. 
Burgage  tenure  'we  find  in  places  which  had  no  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  boroughs.'  ^^  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  that  the 
*  abnormal '  phrases  of  Domesday  generally  represent  '  normal ' 
phrases  worded  in  another  way,  or  any  premise  which  is  based  on 
a  belief  that  it  is  likely  that  Domesday  scribes  were  describing,  all 
England  over,  precisely  similar  conditions.  The  evidence  for  the 
existence  of  some  *  foreign  burgesses  '  of  the  type  which  appears 
somewhat  later  in  burghal  history  is,  as  was  pointed  out  in  my 
review,  indirect,  but  the  evidence  that  some  Domesday  burgesses 
resided  out  of  borough  is  as  nearly  direct  as  any  Domesday  evi- 
dence can  be.  Fugitive  burgesses,  immigrant  burgesses  (whose 
title  may  come  from  former  residence  in  a  continental  hourg),  all 
those  persons  who  happen  to  fall  into  the  groups  which  Domesday 
scribes  made  for  burgesses  as  distinct  from  gahlatores,  censores, 
mcrcatores,  inscatores,  and  the  rest,  must,  however,  according  to  the 
new  garrison  theory,  dwell  either  in  *  simple '  or  in  *  composite ' 
boroughs.  The  unattached  burgesses  can  be  used  to  make  *  simple  ' 
or  *  composite  '  boroughs  at  will.  It  is  a  clear  and  a  convenient 
scheme,  but  a  scheme  of  the  history  of  burgesses  which  admits  of 
no  exceptions,  not  even  that  proverbial  one  which  '  proves  the 
rule,'  is  an  impossible  scheme. 

The  record  of  the  responsibility  for  the  building  of  the  wall  of 
Malmesbury,  made  about  1283,  has  been  analysed  by  Mr.  Ballard  ^^ 
to  show  the  likelihood  that  rural  properties,  which,  in  1086,  had  a 
burgess  in  Malmesbury,  housed  him  there  in  order  to  respond 
effectively  to  the  claim  for  repairing  the  wall  when  it  should  be 
made.  I  believe  that  the  record  will  equally  well  support  a  totally 
different  speculation :  it  seems  to  show  that  the  service  here  was 
not  usually  discharged  by  burgesses,  but  by  military  and  monastic 
landowners ;  and  the  history  of  the  borough  and  castle  of  Malmes- 


"  Domesday  Boroughs,  p.  10.     It  gave  its  name  to  the  sheriff  Edward,  a  further 
proof  that  it  was  a  true  county  town.     Cf.  Round,  Feudal  England,  p.  168. 

'■-  Hist,  of  Engl.  Laiv,  i.  653.  '*  Ante,  pp.  98-105. 
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bury  suggests  that  a  necessity  for  the  definite  allotment  of  sections 
of  walling  service  first  occurred  in  John's  reign. 

The  way  in  which  the  words  feodum,  locus,  domus,  tenementum 
are  used  in  this  record  may  show  that  they  each  have  a  particular 
meaning,  although  of  course  they  may  be  used  to  avoid  tautology. 
The  word  feodum,  meaning  estate  of  inheritance,  may  very  properly 
have  been  used  to  distinguish  heritable  estates  from  the  devisable 
burgages.  In  one  case  only  (2),  that  of  Sir  Geoffrey  de  Morley,  an 
abbot's  knight  was  responsible  for  a  locus.  The  shares  of  the 
other  knights  are  in  most  cases  expressly  called  *  fees.'  The  wall- 
ing against  '  tenements '  did  not  fall  upon  the  occupants  of  the 
tenement,  whose  names  are  given  apparently  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  identification.  In  the  same  way  it  seems  probable  that 
when  some  tenants'  names  follow  the  name  of  the  fee,  they  are 
inserted  for  its  identification,  not  as  implying  that  the  wall-service 
fell  on  these  persons. 

We  may  now  test  Mr.  Ballard's  explanation  of  each  case. 

(1)  (without  special  term)  fell  to  the  almoner.  Mr.  Ballard's 
explanation  is  that  the  abbot  had  burgesses  in  Malmesbury  in 
1086.     This  explanation  will  be  cited  hereafter  as  '  Expl.  (1).' 

(2)  G.  de  Morle  walled  a  locus.  He  has  been  brought  under 
Expl.  (1)  because  he  held  land  of  the  abbot  in  the  county.  It 
should  have  been  noted  that  he  was  an  abbot's  knight.^'' 

(8)  The  abbot  walled  a  locus  against  W.  de  la  Sale's  tenement, 
which  he  held  of  the  abbot.  Expl.  (1).  It  should  be  noted  that 
Sale  was  steward  of  the  Gild  of  Merchants, ^^  probably  then  a  bur- 
gess ;  but  the  abbot  walls  for  him. 

(4)  The  tenants  of  the  Glastonbury  fundus  dehent  facere  totum 
murum,  a  phrase  perhaps  added  for  this  section  to  secure  some- 
thing more  than  battlements,  which  alone  were  sometimes  provided 
for.  It  is  noticeable  that  when  tenants  do  the  walling,  the  record 
says  so.  The  abbot  of  Glastonbury  had  two  masures  in  1086, 
which  may  well  represent  this  fundus. 

(5)  The  abbot  walled  a  locus  of  three  houses  against  N.  Cook's 
house,  of  the  king's  fee  at  le  Brodestone.     Expl.  (1). 

(6)  De  feodo  de  Cumbe,  followed  by  two  names,  more  probably, 
I  think,  tenants  than  wallers.  In  any  case,  however,  one  of  the 
two  names  does  not  occur  in  the  burgage  rental  which  is  closely 
contemporary  with  the  walling  record,  and  the  house  of  the  other 
is  named  only  as  a  landmark.  What  the  *  Combe  fee  '  was  it  is 
impossible  to  say  for  certain;  it  may  well  be,  as  Mr.  Ballard 
suggests,  that  of  Castle  Combe,  a  great  barony  which  in  1086  had 
two  burgesses  in  Malmesbury.  Humphrey  de  I'lsle,  the  Domesday 
lord,  was  a  chamberlain  ^^  (there  is  a  possible  trace  too  of  a  dapifery 

>«  Reg.  Malm.  i.  248.  '»  Ibid.  ii.  153. 

'*  Jones,  Wiltshire  Domesday  Book,  p.  liii.      This  fact  seems  to  have  been  very 
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service  attaching  to  this  manor  ^^),  and  this  reason,  rather  than  his 
duty  of  wall-  service,  may  explain  his  need  for  houses  in  Malmesbury. 
Again,  a  *  Combe  fee  '  in  1283  may  not  impossibly  have  been  held 
by  the  abbot's  knight  John  de  Combe,  who  served  in  31  Ed.  I.'^ 
There  are  too  many  Combes  to  render  it  at  all  certain  that  this 
was  a  Castle  Combe  fee. 

(7)  The  tenants  of  the  pittancer,  or  the  pittancer  himself  (failing 
a  tenant),  walled  the  West  Kington  fee.  This  land,  whose  genea- 
logy Mr.  Ballard  does  not  trace,  probably  took  its  name  from  the 
manor  of  a  late  owner ;  the  '  de  Vivoin '  or  Fors  family  held 
West  Kington  in  Thorngrave  hundred,"'  and  had  perhaps  their 
town  house  on  this  fee.  If  it  was  given  to  the  pittancer,  it  was 
given  seemingly  on  condition  that  he  should  take  over  the  walling 
service,  as  in  the  next  case,  so  it  appears  from  the  word  similiter. 

(8)  A  burgess^"  (Bartholomew  Aunger)  was  the  tenant,  so  it 
seems,  of  the  Wraxhall  fee,  for  which  the  pittancer  '  or  his  tenant ' 
now  answered.  In  1086  a  burgess  paid  rent  to  his  lord  at  (North) 
Wraxhall.  The  '  Wraxhall  fee '  of  1283  may  have  no  ancient  line- 
age :  it  may  have  belonged  to  Sir  Godfrey  de  Wraxhall,  who  signed 
an  abbey  charter  in  1281.^^  The  burgess's  tenancy  in  1283  I 
take  also  to  be  not  necessarily  one  of  immense  antiquity,  and  his 
responsibility  for  the  wall,  if  he  was  responsible,  a  matter  of  special 
arrangement  with  the  pittancer.  Aunger  was  one  of  the  foremost 
burgesses,  able  to  lease  a  great  fee. 

(9)  The  abbot  walled  four  loca.     Expl.  (1). 

(10)  A  Draycot  fee  answered  for  the  next  section,  and  this  may 
with  fair  certainty  be  connected  with  the  manor  of  Draycot-Cerne 
(hundred  of  Sterkley),  held  in  1086  by  Geoffrey  de  Venoix  by  the 
serjeanty  of  acting  as  marshal.'-^^  A  town  house  may  well  have 
attached  to  his  manor  for  this  very  reason,  and  a  burgess  is  named 
as  appurtenant  to  the  country  estate.  There  is  nothing  to  show 
that  this  burgess's  descendant  did  the  service,  or  acquitted 
Draycot  from  the  usual  burdens.  Draycot  indeed  paid  hundred- 
silver  (of  which  more  below). 

(11)  The  next  fee  was  held  by  one  Robert  de  la  Lee,  whom 
Mr.  Ballard  omits  to  recognise  as  an  abbot's  knight.  Of  his  fee  the 
abbot  seems  to  have  walled  a  part,  perhaps  as  the  result  of  an 
agreement.     Mr.  Ballard  gives  Expl.  (1). 

generally  overlooked.  It  identifies  him  with  the  Winchester  chamberlain.  That  he 
should  hold  haws  where  he  rendered  his  service  to  the  court  is  to  be  expected. 
Compare  the  case  of  Milo  the  porter  in  Hampshire,  who  held  Bramdean,  with  a  haw 
in  Winchester,  by  the  serjeanty  of  porter  service  at  the  jail  or  castle  of  Winchester 
{Victwia  County  History,  '  Hants,'  i.  431,  503). 

"  Bed  Book,  p.  461.  '»  Beg.  Malm.  ii.  404. 

"  Aubrey's  Collections,  ed.  Jackson,  p.  86 ;  Hutchins,  Dorset,  ii.  p.  122. 

'-"  Bartholomew  Aunger  is  addressed  as  a  burgess  {Reg.  Malm.  ii.  393). 

*'  Ibid.  ii.  242.  **  Victoria  County  History,  '  Hants,'  i.  430. 
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(12)  A  similar  agreement  may  be  implied  in  the  entry  concern- 
ing Wybert  de  Charlton's  fee.  He  should  be  recognised  as  an 
abbot's  knight.     But  Mr.  Ballard  gives  Expl.  (1). 

(13)  Sir  John  Maudut,  also  not  recognised  by  Mr.  Ballard  as 
an  abbot's  knight,  made  only  the  battlements  of  his  fee.  This  fee 
is  linked  by  Mr.  Ballard  with  Somerford  Maudut  (Sterkley  hundred) 
and  the  Domesday  burgess  there,  but  the  Mauduts  were  large 
holders  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Malmesbury. 

(14)  Hugh  le  Despencer  made  five  battlements  for  his  fee,  and 
Mr.  Ballard  fails  to  explain  his  presence.  He  was  a  landowner  at 
many  places  in  the  county,  and  his  lands  at  Wiuterbourne  Bassett 
(hundred  of  Selkley)  may  account  for  his  presence  here.^^ 

(15)  The  abbot  of  Glastonbury  walled  his  own  fee.  H.  Hand- 
sex  appears  to  be  the  tenant,  and  not  answerable  for  walling.  He 
was  a  burgess,  as  the  rental  shows. 

(16)  Jordan  del  Eawe,  Sir  John  Mautravers,  and  the  lady  of 
Avon  walled  their  fee.  Mr.  Ballard  deals  with  the  second  name 
only,  and  connects  this  fee  with  Somerford  Mautravers  because 
that  estate  had  a  burgess  in  Malmesbury  in  1086.  He  has  not 
observed  that  Mautravers  was  an  abbot's  knight,  and  that  Avon 
was  a  manor  which  gave  its  name  to  one  of  the  abbot's  knights' 
fees.  Having  been  in  the  hands  of  Godfrey  de  Sifrewast,  Avon 
was  afterwards  in  the  hands  of  the  Mautravers  family.^*  I  take 
the  fee  to  be  an  Avon  fee,  rather  than  a  Mautravers  fee,  and  in  that 
case  the  Somerford  connexion  breaks  down.  J.  del  Eawe  is  not 
named  in  the  burgage  rental,  but  was  an  abbot's  juror  on  the 
Hundred  Boll  (ii.  272). 

(17)  The  abbot  walled  three  loca.    Expl.  (1). 

(18)  John  de  Seagry  and  the  *  heirs  of  Cockerel '  ^^  built  the  wall 
against  a  fee  late  [in  the  tenancy]  of  "William  the  Miller,  now  of 
the  sacrist.  John  de  Seagry's  name  occurs  frequently  in  the 
attestations  of  the  abbot's  charters,  immediately  after  that  of  the 
abbot's  knights,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  he  was  a 
burgess.  I  feel  no  great  confidence  that  the  fee  which  he  walled 
was  the  fee  of  the  Cliffords  of  Clifford  Castle,  who  inherited  Drogo 
Fitzpons'  Seagry  estate ;  if  that  could  be  proved,  there  would 
here  be  a  pretty  case  of  the  Seagry  burgess  in  1086  represented  in 
1283  by  a  Seagry  successor  who  was  not  a  burgess. 

(19)  The  prioress  of  Kington  St.  Mary  (Sterkley  hundred)  ^'^ 
walled  against  the  fee  late  [in  the  tenancy]  of  John  de  Husseburne 
and  now  of  the  sacrist.  The  chain  of  evidence  to  establish  the 
possibility  that  this  fee  was  in  1086  held  by  a  burgess  discharging 

^  Aubrey's  Collections,  ed.  Jackson,  p.  342.  -*  Ibid.  p.  52. 

^*  There  was  a  Cockerell  estate  known  as   '  Segre  Cockerells'  {Wiltshire  Arch. 
Mag.  xxiii.  77). 

■•'•  Now  Damerham  North  hundred  (Jones,  Wiltshire  D.B.  p.  159). 
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Kington's  wall-service  is  slender.  Kington  belonged  to  Ealph 
Mortimer,  one  of  the  great  landowners  of  the  neighbourhood  who, 
like  other  great  landowners  in  1086,  had  burgesses  in  the 
borough.  Mr.  Ballard  assigns  one  of  these  burgesses  to  Kington 
by  conjecture :  even  so  he  has  to  account  for  the  prioress's  loss 
of  his  services,  since  the  service  fell  on  the  prioress,  not  on  the 
sacrist,  or  his  predecessor,  the  burgess  Husseburne. 

(20)  Sir  Herbert  de  St.  Quintin  walled  against  the  house  or 
fee  ^^  late  [in  the  tenancy]  of  J.  Norman  and  against  the  houses  of 
two  named  persons,  at  least  one  of  whom  was  a  burgess.  His  great 
manor  of  Stanton  St.  Quintin  (Sterkley  hundred),  in  the  abbot's 
own  hundreds,  seems  better  to  explain  his  presence  here  than  the 
chain  of  evidence  which  would  associate  this  holding  with  Odo  of 
Bayeux's  half-masure  in  Malmesbury,  a  holding  which  according 
to  Domesday  rendered  no  service.  The  chain  is  this :  Odo  held, 
among  other  things,  a  place  called  '  Wadhulle  '  unidentified  by  Mr. 
Ballard.  Mr.  Jones's  excellent  edition  of  the  Wiltshire  Domesday 
shows  that  it  is  Woodhill  in  Clift'  Pipard,  in  the  hundred  of  Kings- 
bridge,  and  remote  from  the  sphere  of  the  abbot's  influence.  But 
its  importance  to  the  walling-burgess  theory  is  due  to  the  possibility 
of  connecting  the  bishop  of  Bayeux  with  the  St.  Quintins,  who 
once  held  some  land  there. 

(21)  The  lord  of  Foxley  (Sterkley  hundred)  walled  against  the 
tenement  of  a  burgess.  In  1283  the  lord  of  Foxley  was  Sir 
William  de  la  Mare,^*  a  great  landowner  of  the  neighbourhood, 
whose  name  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Eegister.  A  burgess 
was  attached  to  Foxley  in  1086,  but  in  1283  it  seems  to  be  the 
lord,  not  the  tenant  of  the  burgage,  who  bore  the  burden. 

(22)  The  prior  of  Bradenstoke  (hundred  of  Kingsbridge)  walled 
against  the  tenement  of  a  burgess.  The  burgess's  Domesday  pre- 
decessor Mr.  Ballard  believes  to  have  been  one  of  the  sheriff's  bur- 
gesses, for  the  sheriff's  lands  went  to  this  priory.  To  assign  one  of 
the  sheriff's  houses  in  Malmesbury  to  Bradenstoke  in  1086  is  purely 
conjectural.  But  the  burgess  has  contrived  to  cast  the  burden 
on  his  lord. 

(23)  The  heirs  of  Kichard  Teodbaud,  who  walled  the  next  *  fee,' 
Mr.  Ballard  associates  with  a  Winterbourne  entry  in  Domesday 
which  shows  Tetbaldus  as  undertenant  of  the  sheriff  at  Winter- 
bourne  (= Shrewton  ;  this  portion  lay  in  the  hundred  of  Dole).  His 
reasoning  then  proceeds  as  in  (22). 

(24)  The  *  freemen  '  of  Alderton  (ascribed  to  Dunley  hundred, 
which  belonged  to  the  abbot  of  Malmesbury  '^^)  walled  against  their 

'"  There  is  a  mistake  in  the  manuscript  of  the  Eegister,  which  reads  '  domum 
feodum.'     Mr.  Ballard  prints  '  feodum.' 
^s  Reg.  Malm.  ii.  155. 
'•"  Aubrey's  Collections,  p.  104  ;  Jones,  Wiltshire  D.B,  p.  196. 
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fee,  of  which  A.  le  Lorimer  and  A.  Sprot  (two  burgesses,  as  the 
rental  shows)  were  tenants.  The  tenants  did  not  do  the  walling. 
To  connect  this  estate  with  the  Alderton  burgess  of  1086  becomes 
less  easy  when  it  is  understood  that  there  were  two  distinct  Aider- 
ton  estates  with  a  separate  genealogy.  This  may  represent  the 
Fitzpons  estate,  in  which  case  the  identification  with  the  burgess 
on  the  Mortimer  estate  breaks  down.  Of  the  possible  nature  of 
the  *  freemen's  '  estate  something  will  be  said  below. 

(25)  The  prior  of  Hullavington  (Sterkley  hundred)  walled 
against  W.  Smith's  house,  conceivably  as  the  successor  in  this 
estate  of  Ealf  de  Mortimer,  whose  Hullavington  estate  had  an 
appurtenant  burgess  in  Malmesbury  in  1086.  But  the  prior,  not 
the  burgess,  bore  the  burden  of  walling. 

(26)  The  abbot  walled  to  the  Postern.    Expl.  (1). 

"What  the  Malmesbury  mural  arrangements  prove,  in  my  opinion, 
is  not  the  possibility  of  tracing  a  long  genealogy  of  burghal  haws, 
rendering  wall- service  by  burgesses  who  relieved  the  country  estates 
of  this  burden,  but  a  wall-service  charged  on  the  estates  that  adjoin 
the  wall,  probably  by  a  not  very  ancient  agreement.  There  are 
traces  in  it  rather  of  a  rearrangement  of  service  than  a  confirmation 
of  an  old  arrangement,  a  rearrangement  which  may  reasonably  be 
associated  with  the  history  of  the  castle  and  of  the  borough  of 
Malmesbury.  What  may  have  happened  at  Malmesbury  can,  I 
think,  be  shown  from  what  happened  in  London.  When  William  II 
called  on  the  shires  that  belonged  to  London  for  work,  he  used  the 
Old  English  system  of  burh-building,  not  to  wall  the  English  burh, 
but  to  make  a  wall  *  around  the  Tower,'  to  build  the  king's  hall, 
and  London  Bridge.  It  was  not  the  object  of  William  I  or  of 
William  II  to  strengthen  the  city  which  the  Tower  was  built  to 
overawe.  The  burden  of  repairing  the  London  wall  was  in  later 
times,  and  probably  from  Norman  times,  the  citizens'  own  burden, 
lightened  only  by  the  royal  licence  to  take  toll  for  murage. 

The  borough  was  cut  away  from  its  *  shire  '  when  the  *  shire  ' 
was  made  to  depend  on  the  castle.  After  the  Conquest  the  district, 
of  which  the  burh  had  once  been  the  jurisdictional  centre,  looked 
to  the  castle  as  its  jurisdictional  centre.  The  shire  hall  was  in  the 
castle  of  the  county  town  ;  the  castellan  was  in  many  cases  the 
sheriff  himself.^"  Where,  as  in  Malmesbury,  there  was  a  castle,^'  not 
in  a  county  town,  but  the  head  of  a  large  district  of  several  hun- 

*•  This  seems  to  be  the  conclasion  which  we  may  draw  from  the  cases  noted  by 
Mr,  Round,  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville,  p.  439,  and  Mr.  G.  J.  Turner,  Traits.  B.Hist.  Soc. 
xviii.  pp.  272,  277,  279.  In  Cambridge  Picot  the  sheriff  was  castellan,  according  to 
Professor  Maitland,  Tovmship  and  Borough,  p.  61.  Man.  Angl.  vi.  86,  88,  goes  to 
confirm  this. 

"'  The  date  of  the  first  Norman  mote  is  not  known.  It  is  not  likely  that  the 
king's  borough  here  was  without  a  castle  till  Eoger  of  Salisbury  began  his  great 
building.    Will.  Malm.  Gest.  Beg.  pp.  484,  547. 
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dreds,  it  was  the  constable  of  the  castle  who  ordered  the  frank- 
pledges and  delivered  the  articles  of  the  view  when  there  were 
gathered  together  the  vills  of  the  district.^^  The  part  played  by 
the  constable  of  the  castle  in  John's  scheme  for  the  defence  of  the 
realm  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace,  1205,  suggests  that 
this  position  was  not  unusual.  It  was  these  constables  who,  with 
a  number  of  *  constables  '  of  a  new  appointment,  were  to  see  that 
the  oath  of  fealty  was  taken  and  the  muster  made,  no  doubt  at  the 
usual  term  for  the  view  of  frank-pledge/' 

The  hundreds  which  belonged  to  Malmesbury  for  work,  to  build 
in  Saxon  days  the  king's  wall  about  the  borough,  paid  their  levy 
for  the  auxilium  castelli,^*  I  would  suggest,  in  the  shape  of  a  sum 
of  *  hundred-silver,'  which,  when  Henry  II  gave  it  to  the  abbot, 
acquitted  his  hundreds  of  *  all  royal  service,'  surely  then  of  the 
trinoda  necessitas.^^  In  1216  the  borough  of  Malmesbury  (with 
the  three  hundreds  of  Malmesbury,  Sterkley,  and  Chedgelow)  was 
granted  to  the  abbot  in  its  entirety ;  the  castle  was  to  be  razed  to 
the  ground  and  no  '  fortalice '  was  ever  to  be  built  there  again."*^ 
The  defence  of  the  borough  then  fell  on  the  abbot  and  convent,  and 
this  seems  likely  to  have  been  the  time  when  wall-service  became 
rooted  in  particular  portions  of  land  adjoining  the  old  *  king's  wall.' 
The  wall  of  the  borough  now  became  a  means  to  hold  the  borough 
in  subjection,  and  took  the  place  of  the  castle.  It  might  have 
been  charged  on  the  burgesses,  but  their  conflicts  with  the  abbey 
rendered  this  undesirable.  It  was  work  for  the  abbey,  its  knights 
and  great  tenants.  The  position  of  the  existing  *  king's  wall,'  set 
back  some  distance  from  the  river,  leaves  room  for  a  possible  assign- 
ment of  fees  made  up  of  waste  land  outside  the  wall.  But  I  can 
claim  no  acquaintance  with  the  historical  topography  of  Malmes- 
bury. 

As  far  as  the  ancient  *  wall-sceatt '  had  any  representative  in 
1283,  I  would  see  it  in  the  hundred-silver  which  the  abbot  was 
taking  from  Somerford,  Draycot,  Hullavington,  Foxley,  Seagry, 
&c.,  and  from  most  of  his  knights'  lands.^^  Like  the  king,  he  could 
spend  it  in  walling  or  not,  as  he  chose,  but  he  now  had  only  to 
wall  sections  which  adjoined  lands  of  which  he  had  not  enfeoffed 
any  one.  If  the  owners  of  some  fees  in  town  and  country  were 
paying  both  hundred-silver  and  walling  service  in  1283,  this  will 

*'  This  appears  from  MS.  Bodl.  8593  f.  4,  which  gives  an  account  of  the  customs 
which  the  men  of  Hullavington  rendered  when  the  castle  and  manor  of  Malmesbury 
were  the  king's. 

*'  Gerv.  Cant.  ii.  96, 97.  This  interesting  order  for  enforcing  the  '  Assize  of  Arms ' 
has  received  too  little  attention  from  historians. 

**  Cf.  ante,  vol.  xi.  p.  740.  The  Conqueror's  charter  to  St.  Martin's-le-Grand  uses 
the  phrase.     Castellum  to  him  did  not  mean  the  arx  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  charters. 

"  Beg.  Malm.  i.  331.  "»  Ibid.  i.  340. 

"  Ibid.  i.  245-250,  275. 
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not  necessarily  work  against  our  hypothesis,  for  a  double  levy,  due 
to  a  lapse  in  public  memory,  is  not  an  unknown  thing  in  history. 
The  free  tenants  of  Hullavington  about  this  time  asserted  that 
they  paid  in  hundred-silver  6s.  a  year  in  order  that  they  might  be 
quit  of  toll  at  Malmesbury  throughout  the  year,  paying  toll  only  at 
the  Malmesbury  fair.^^  This  statement  suggests  that  though  not 
part  of  the  communitas  intrinseca  of  the  vill  and  merchant  gild,'* 
Hullavington,  and  other  places  that  paid  hundred-silver,  gained  in 
the  borough  market  rights  that  may  always  have  gone  with  the 
wall-sceatt.  They  were  part,  we  may  say,  of  the  communitas 
forinseca.  Every  place  that  paid  hundred-silver  paid  per  le 
Dysener,^^  the  chief  pledge  of  the  tithing.  It  was  paid  by  the 
*  free  tenants  of  Hullavington,'  and  it  is  possible  that  a  group  of 
free  tenants  of  Alderton,  organised  in  tithing,  may  be  the  explana- 
tion of  the  '  fee '  of  the  freemen  of  Alderton.  They  were  obliged 
to  attend  the  abbot's  court,  and  having  obtained  from  the  abbot  a 
piece  of  land  by  the  wall,  they,  like  some  of  the  abbot's  knights, 
fell  subject  to  the  wall-service. 

The  Malmesbury  walling  is  a  peculiar  arrangement,  unlike  the 
usual  story  of  borough  murage  in  the  thirteenth  century,  which  shows 
the  burgesses  wholly  responsible,  happy  if  they  can  get  a  right  to 
gather  wood  for  their  borough-hedge,^'  or  to  dig  stone  for  their  wall 
in  royal  quarries.''^  The  burgesses  of  Malmesbury  claimed  acquit- 
tance "  from  burh-bot,  and  brig-bot,  and  wardwite  ;  burhwork,  when 
it  was  wanted,  had  to  be  provided  here  in  another  way.  That  the 
names  Foxley,  Seagry,  Alderton,  "VVraxhall,  Combe,  Draycot,  Hulla- 
vington, should  occur  in  this  walling  record  is  not,  I  submit,  a  fact  so 
strange  that  it  can  only  be  the  result  of  a  long  survival  of  the  tie 
between  the  manor  and  the  burgage,  for  the  presence  of  the  knights 
Morley,  La  Lee,  Charlton,  Mautravers,  Maudut,  and  the  lady  of 
Avon,  and  of  such  great  landlords  of  the  neighbourhood  as  Despencer 
and  St.  Quintin,  is  equally  conspicuous.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  the  lords  of  these  fees  by  the  wall  should  have  been  the  owners 

**  Bodl.  MS.  8593,  f.  4,  describing  a  time  when  the  castle  and  manor  of  Slalmesbury 
were  in  the  king's  hand. 

*'  Eeg.  Malm.  ii.  153.  The  obscurities  of  the  writ  of  Henry  I  dealing  with  the 
relations  of  the  soke  of  the  canons  of  Huntingdon  to  the  borough  of  Huntingdon 
(Madox,  Firma  Burgi,  p.  270)  may  perhaps  be  explained  upon  these  lines. 

*"  Ibid.  i.  275.  This  statement  looks  as  if  it  were  meant  to  apply  to  each  of  the 
village  entries. 

*'  Eot.  Clmis.  Joh.  Hen.  Ill,  p.  564. 

*^  Duncumb,  Hereford,  i.  p.  242. 

"  Moffatt,  Malmesbury,  p.  106  ;  Kemble's  Codex  Diplomaticus,  no.  1128.  Hence 
conceivably  the  term  '  king's  wall.'  Cf.  at  Cambridge  the  '  king's  ditch  '  {Cambridge 
Antiq.  Sac.  viii.  32),  which  is  perhaps  to  be  distinguished  from  the  '  common 
ditch.'  Professor  Maitland,  in  Domesday  Book  and  Beyond,  p.  200,  suggested  the 
possibility  that  in  haw-rents  we  may  see  '  commuted  wall-work.'  The  Malmesbury 
legend  suggests  that  the  burgesses  there  knew  that  their  wall-work  had  been 
commuted. 
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of  land  within  the  abbot's  great  lordship,  the  chief  suitors  of  his 
court,  persons  with  whom  he  had  every  opportunity  of  bargaining, 
who  knew  the  value  of  town  houses  and  lands,  and  would  take 
them  on  these  terms. 

The  strongly  feudal  character  of  the  Malmesbury  evidence  does 
not  harmonise  with  the  old  English  '  weall-sceatting.'  ^^  This  had 
been  superseded,  it  is  true,  at  Oxford,  for,  if  the  Oxford  '  mural 
mansions '  fail  to  prove  any  actual  enfeoffment  by  wall-service 
before  the  Conquest,  they  certainly  point  to  a  specialisation  of 
service.  Some  houses  ^^  rendered  wall- service  and  others  did  not. 
*  All  mansions  called  mural  T.E.E.  were  free  of  all  custom  except 
the  expeditio  and  the  repair  of  the  wall.'  The  expeditio  and  the 
wall  duty  make  up  a  military  service  which  acquits  the  haw  of 
further  burdens.  That  this  service  discharged  a  rural  estate  of 
any  custom  or  service  we  are  not  told,  and  Mr.  Ballard's  conjecture 
that  this  was  so  may  be  met  by  other  conjectures.  The  arrange- 
ments T.E.E.  may  well  have  varied  with  the  effectiveness  of  the 
borough's  control  over  the  district  of  which  it  was  the  civitas,  and 
with  the  need  for  a  well-organised  system  of  defence.  At  Oxford 
the  old  tribal  system,  which  left  the  repair  of  the  earthworks  to 
the  villages  of  the  district,  seems  to  have  proved  inadequate,  and 
the  royal  reeve  had  arranged  more  effective  methods.  The  villagers 
paid,  it  may  be  supposed,  their  ward  penny  in  lieu  of  work,  while 
the  service  itself  was  charged  upon  particular  haws,  perhaps  those 
adjoining  the  wall ;  these  haws  in  return  for  this  service  were  then 
discharged  of  other  dues,  such  as  fell  on  haws  subject  to  no  such 
special  service. 

Where  we  get  a  glimpse  of  what  seem  to  be  really  ancient 
examples  of  the  old  system  of  borough  walling,  as  at  Worms  and 
Mainz,  we  find  no  trace  of  buTgesses  discharging  their  villages  of 
burhwork ;  we  find  instead  an  arrangement  tallying  precisely  with 
what  is  known  of  the  English  rules  on  the  repair  of  great  county 
bridges.  At  Mainz,  in  1200,  thirty  villages  in  the  neighbourhood 
had  each  to  provide  so  many  pinnae  for  the  town's  protection.*^ 
At  Worms,  in  893,^^  the  particular  villages  are  named  which  were 
responsible  for  particular  sections  of  wall.  It  is  not  hinted  that 
they  were  represented  by  resident  burgesses.  One  section,  indeed, 
fell  on  the  Frisians  who  were  resident,  but  they  were  foreign 
settlers*^  who,  like  the   Hanse   merchants  in   London   repairing 

"  Eemble,  Codex  Diplomatictis,  no.  1075. 

*''  The  sentence  quoted  by  Mr.  Ballard  from  the  Atlienamm,  which  runs  *  where 
houses  appear,'  <fec.,  would  be  made  clearer  by  the  insertion  of  the  word  '  some.'  It 
then  seems  to  accord  perfectly  with  the  text  of  Domesday. 

**  Bormann,  RJieingaidsche  Altertilmer,  quoted  in  E.  Mayer,  Deutsche  u.  fram. 
Verfassungsgesch.  i.  p.  68,  note  36. 

"  Boos,  Moil.  Wormatensia,  p.  223 ;  Keutgen,  Urkunden,  p.  23. 

■**  Keutgen,  Orosshandel,  in  Hansische  Geschichtsblatter,  1901,  p.  90. 
VOL.  XXI. — NO.  LXXXIV.  3  A 
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Bishopsgate,"^^  were  charged  with  this  duty,  no  doubt  in  return  for 
their  privileges;  and  one  section  fell  on  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Altstadt.  But  the  rest  fell  on  some  fourteen  named  villages,  and 
great  rural  districts  which  are  described  by  their  rivers,  whose 
service  clearly  was  not  acquitted  by  means  of  burgesses  resident  in 
haws,  called  after  the  villages  to  which  they  belong.  We  are  not 
told  how  the  villages  were  made  to  perform  their  duty,  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  could  be  enforced,  if  neglected,  by  distraint, 
and  that  it  was  expected  to  be  performed  at  the  annual  or  half- 
yearly  assembly  of  the  iingehotene  Ding.  We  know,  similarly,  that 
the  piers  of  Rochester  bridge  were  built  and  the  materials  provided 
by  a  long  list  of  Kentish  villages,  in  which  special  '  yokes '  and 
*  acres  '  were  charged  with  the  burden.  Beyond  the  fact  that  the 
lords  of  five  out  of  fifty  villages  had  burgesses  in  1086  in  Rochester 
paying  rent  to  their  manorial  halls,  there  is  nothing  to  support 
Mr.  Ballard's  suggestion  ""^  that  the  villages  discharged  their  duty 
to  the  bridge  by  keeping  burgesses  in  Rochester,  and,  elastic 
though  his  theory  is,  it  fails  even  more  completely  to  explain  the 
records  of  the  arrangement  for  the  maintenance  of  the  great  bridge 
of  Cambridgeshire.  Mary  Bateson. 


[Mr.  Ballard  writes — 

*My  contention  in  Domesday  Boroughs  was  that  Bedwyn,  Eye, 
Newark,  and  the  majority  of  the  "  simple  "  boroughs  were  situate  on  and 
formed  an  appurtenance  of  an  agricultural  manor,  in  the  same  way  as 
Domesday  Book  says  that  the  borough  of  Langport  was  in  the  manor 
of  Somerton.'^^  Therefore  the  burgesses  of  the  borough  of  Bedwyn  were 
appurtenant  to  the  manor,  because  they  lived  in  a  borough  appurtenant 
to  that  manor ;  and  similarly  in  the  other  cases  the  lands  and  sokemen 
were  appurtenant  to  the  manors,  and  not  to  the  boroughs  of  Newark  and 
Eye  respectively.' 

The  facts  adduced  by  Miss  Bateson  to  prove  that  the  repair  of 
the  king's  wall  at  Malmesbury  '  was  work  for  the  abbey,  its  knights 
and  great  tenants,'  he  considers  insufficient. 

*  Of  the  twenty-six  portions  into  which  the  wall  was  di-s-ided 
8  were  to  be  repaired  by  the  abbot  and  the  abbey  oflScials ; 
6  by  its  knights — G.  de  Morle,  John  of  Combe,  Godfrey  of  Wrax- 

hall,  R.  de  la  Lee,  John  Maudut,  and  the  Avon  fee — 
8  by  persons  owing  suit  to  the  hundreds  owned  by  the  abbey — 

Draycot,   Seagry,   Kington,   Foxleigh,    Hullavington,    Aldrinton, 

H.  St.  Quintin,  and  H.  le  Despencer. 

22 

But  no  explanation  is  offered  to  a3Count  for  the  liability  of  the  prior  of 

*^  See  the  London  Liber  Albus,  pp.  485-8. 

**  Domesday  Borotighs,  p.  25.  "'  D.E.  85  a  1. 
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Bradenstoke  and  the  heirs  of  Teodbaud.  Two  of  the  knights — John  of 
Combe  and  Godfrey  of  Wraxhall — are  not  shown  by  the  Eegister  to  have 
held  any  land  under  the  abbey  ;  and  of  the  fifteen  knighta  of  the  abbey  ^"^ 
only  four  appear  on  the  list  of  those  liable  for  the  repair  of  the  wall. 

'  On  the  other  hand  Miss  Bateson  helps  my  case  by  identifying  H.  le 
Despencer  as  a  landowner  at  Winterbourne  Bassett,  an  estate  that  was 
held  in  1086  by  Humphrey  de  I'lsle,''^  who  also  held  a  masure  in 
Malraesbury ;  so  that  this,  the  only  portion  of  the  wall  for  which  I  could 
not  find  a  Domesday  connexion,  falls  into  line  with  the  other  twenty-five 
portions. 

'  Nor  does  she  materially  affect  my  case  by  her  identification  of 
Jordan  del  Eawe,  John  Maudut,  and  the  lady  of  Avon  (16)  with  an 
Avon  fee,  and  of  H.  St.  Quintin  with  a  fee  at  Stanton  St.  Quintin. 
Avon  was  a  sub-manor  of  Bremhill,  which  in  1086  was  held  by  the 
abbot  of  Malmesbury,^^  who  had  houses  in  Malmesbury ;  and 
Stanton  St.  Quintin  was  held  by  Osbern  Gifard  in  1086,'^'^  who  also 
had  one  Tnasure  in  Malmesbury.' 

Ed.  E.H.R.] 


The  Town  of  Orwell. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Maesden,  though  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  there 
never  was  such  a  town  as  Orwell/  admits  that  a  *  town  of  Orwell ' 
(Toilla  de  Oreivell)  is  constantly  mentioned  in  official  documents  down 
to  1466 ;  but  he  thinks  it  incredible  ^  that  the  place  should  have 
disappeared  without  any  reference  to  the  *  catastrophe  '  having  yet 
been  found  in  any  record  or  chronicle.  But  why  should  this  be 
incredible  ?  Shipden  and  Eavenser  have  been  washed  away  on  the 
same  coast,  and  no  contemporary  writer  seems  to  have  left  a  note 
of  any  catastrophe.  Indeed,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  decay 
and  abandonment  of  these  submerged  places  was  a  matter  of  time, 
as  slow  and  gradual  as  the  encroachments  of  the  sea  that  ultimately 
overflowed  them.  And  when  Mr.  Marsden  thinks  that  there  is  no 
record  of  there  having  been  a  church  at  Orwell  he  has  overlooked 
the  fact  that  at  any  rate  a  vicar  of  Orwell  is  mentioned  in  1355.^ 
But  even  if  no  direct  statement  of  the  catastrophe  should  ever  be 
found  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  such  evidence  is  merely 
negative  and  should  not  be  allowed  too  preponderant  a  weight. 

On  the  positive  side  Mr.  Marsden  himself  supplies  abundant 
evidence  of  the  undoubted  fact  that  all  through  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries  official  mention  is  frequently  made  of  the 
'  town '  as  well  as  the  '  port '  of  Orwell,  and  that  writs  were  again 
and  again  issued  to  its  '  Mayor,  Bailiffs,  Commune,  and  Men,'  and 

5-  Beg.  Malm.  i.  248.         "  .        *^  Jones,  Wiltshire  D.B.  p.  242. 

*'  D.B.  67  a  2.  "  Jones,  Wiltshire  D.B.  p.  232. 

'  Ante,  pp.  93-8.  ^  jf,i^_  p^  gg^ 

^  '  Terr'  amortizat'  vicario  de  Orwell,'  Calend.  Rot.  Pat.  1802,  p.  165. 
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he  rightly  thinks  •*  that  '  some  explanation  must  be  given '  of  this 
difficulty.  And  at  last,  after  jnany  interesting  particulars  as  to  the 
disguised  similarity  between  the  two  names,  he  concludes  that  when 
the  writs  say  '  Orwell '  they  must  mean  *  Harwich,'  although 
Harwich  is  in  Essex,  while  the  villa  de  OreiveU  was  in  Suffolk,"* 
and  was  in  its  declining  days  attached  to  Ipswich. 

But  in  another  passage''  Mr.  Marsden  himself  refers  to  four 
documents  in  which  '  Orwell  appears  to  be  distinguished  from 
Harwich  or  Ipswich.'  These  are  worth  examining,  though  two  of 
them  do  not  appear  to  help  much  towards  a  definite  solution,  (a) 
The  patent  roll  of  13  Henry  III,  m.  4,  contains  a  list  of  ports  in 
which  Ipswich  and  Orewell  are  mentioned,  but  Harwich  is  not.^ 
(h)  The  close  roll  of  20  Edward  II,  m.  10  d,  yields  a  highly  interest- 
ing point,  for  it  contains  an  order  dated  2  September  1326  to  the 
bailiffs  of  certain  towns  to  cause  all  the  owners  or  masters  of  ships 
to  come  to  *  Erewell,'  in  Suffolk,  and  among  the  towns  named  are 
'  Herewich '  and  *  Erewelle,'  each  of  which  is  addressed  in  a  separate 
writ,  so  that  it  certainly  looks  as  if  they  cannot  have  been  the 
same  town.*  (c)  In  the  Issue  Roll  of  4:4:  Edward  III,  published 
by  F.  Devon,^  payments  are  recorded  to  messengers  for  going  to 
the  *  Mayor  and  Bailiffs  of  Harwich,'  and  also  to  the  *  Mayor  and 
Bailiffs  of  Ipswich  and  Orwell.'  Why  should  this  have  been  so 
entered  if  Harwich  and  Orwell  were  the  same  place  ?  {d)  The 
patent  roll  of  6  Edw.  IV,  pt.  2,  m.  19  d,  refers  to  the  bailiffs  of 
Ipswich  and  Orwell,  but,  as  in  (a),  Harwich  does  not  seem  to  be 
mentioned.'"  To  these  I  am  able  to  add  another  striking  in- 
stance, (e)  In  Eymer's  Foedera,  vii.  563,  there  is  a  proclamation 
addressed  in  1387  to  the  'Bailiffs  of  the  Town  of  Orwell,'  and  on 
the  same  page  a  similar  one  addressed  to  the  *  Bailiffs  of  the  Town 
of  Harwich.' 

Surely  in  the  face  of  such  facts,  unless  some  better  explanation 
is  forthcoming,  Mr.  Marsden  will  find  a  difficulty  in  obtaining 
acceptance  for  his  theory  that  Orwell  and  Harwich  were  one  and 
the  same  place,  or  that  the  former  can  properly  be  called  a 
*  mythical  town.'  J.  Hamilton  Wylie. 


T/ie  Date  of  the  Albertine  StattUes  of  Verona, 

It  is  now  more  than  two  years  since,  by  the  kindness  of  the 
librarian  of  the  Biblioteca  Comunale  at  Verona,  Signor  Biadego,  I 
was  first  afforded  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  manuscript  of 

*  Ante,  p.  96.  *  Copinger,  Suffolk,  iv.  264-5.  «  Ante,  p.  94,  n.  4. 
'  Patent  Eolls,  Hen.  Ill,  1225-32,  p.  264. 

*  Calendar  of  Close  Bolls,  Edw.  II,  1323-7,  pp.  643  f. 
®  P.  191  (not  p.  161,  as  in  Mr.  Marsden's  note). 

'»  Calendar  of  Patent  Eolls,  Edw.  IV,  1461-7,  p.  553. 
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the  so-called  Albertine  statutes.  The  code  is  undated,  but  investi- 
gation of  the  numerous  additions,  which  bear  dates  varying  from 
1271  to  1323,  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  original  code  was 
drawn  up  between  1260  and  1270,  and  that  the  existing  manu- 
script is  a  copy  made  late  in  1276  or  early  in  1277.^  This  con- 
clusion was  based  on  the  discovery  that  while  all  additions  of  the 
years  1271  to  1276  inclusive  are,  with  one  exception,^  incorporated 
in  the  text  of  the  statutes,  those  from  1277  onwards  are  palpably 
additions  to  the  existing  manuscript,  being  placed  either  in  the  mar- 
gin or  in  the  space  between  two  statutes,  or  at  the  end  of  the  five 
books  into  which  the  code  is  divided. 

Professor  Giorgio  Bolognini,  writing  in  the  Archivio  Storico 
Italiano,^  has  taken  exception  to  this  hypothesis  on  the  ground  that 
in  certain  statutes  additions  of  the  years  1277-84  are  to  be  found 
incorporated  in  the  text,  from  which  the  inference  would  follow 
that  the  manuscript  is  at  least  as  late  as  the  last-named  year. 
This  inference  at  first  sight  seems  incontrovertible,  but  a  second  and 
more  complete  examination  of  the  manuscript  convinced  me  that 
the  pages  containing  these  additions  did  not  form  part  of  the  original 
manuscript,  but  are  copies  made  in  1284  to  replace  pages  which 
had  been  lost  or  damaged."*  The  additions  of  1277-84  which  are 
thus  incorporated  in  the  text  occur  only  in  the  second  and  third 
books,  and  are  comparatively  few  in  number ;  I  was  unable  to  find 
more  than  twenty-three.  On  the  other  hand,  those  of  the  same 
dates  which  are  placed  in  the  spaces  or  in  the  margin  are  very 
numerous  and  scattered  throughout  the  five  books ;  of  the  years 
1277  and  1279  alone  I  have  counted  37  in  Book  I,  11  in  Book  II, 
13  in  Book  III,  19  in  Book  IV,  and  1  in  Book  V.  There  are, 
moreover,  other  differences  between  the  interpolated  pages  and  the 
original  manuscript.  The  parchment  often  varies  in  colour,  the 
handwriting  is  generally  larger,  and  not  infrequently  differs  in 
character,  especially  in  the  shape  of  the  final  '  s,'  as  was  pointed  out 
to  me  by  the  courteous  and  learned  vice-archivista  of  the  Biblio- 
teca  Comunale,  the  Cavaliere  Gaetano  Da  Ee.  In  more  than  one 
instance  the  statutes  on  the  interpolated  pages  are  numbered  in 
black  instead  of  red  ink,  as  on  pp.  205-8  (Book  II).  Sometimes 
the  numbering  itself  is  wrong,  e.g.  in  Book  II  two  consecutive 
statutes  are  numbered  57,  the  first  in  black,  the  second  in  red, 

'  Ante,  vol.  xx.  476-9,  1905. 

*  This  is  an  addition  placed  between  Statutes  58  and  59  of  Book  III.  It  is  dated 
1271,  but  must  have  been  omitted  when  the  copy  of  1276-7  was  made,  and  inserted 
later,  as  it  is  in  the  same  hand  as  the  additions  made  in  the  closing  years  of  the 
thirteenth  century. 

*  Series  v.  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  255. 

■•  That  they  are  not  later  than  1284  is  shown  by  the  presence  of  additions  of  that 
date  in  the  margin  of  the  very  pages  on  which  others  of  that  year  are  incorporated  in 
the  text,  e.g.  ii.  23. 
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coinciding  with  the  change  back  to  the  original  manuscript.  These 
variations  in  themselves  would  perhaps  be  hardly  sufficient  to 
prove  the  difference  of  date,  for  similar,  if  slighter,  variations  may 
be  traced  even  in  the  original  manuscript,  but  when  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  changes  in  the  positions  of  the  additions  of 
1277-84  the  evidence  appears  to  me  decisive.  Eelying,  then, 
on  both,  I  would  assign  the  statutes  to  two  periods  in  the 
following  order  :— The  whole  of  Book  I  (pp.  21-148),  pp.  193-6, 
201-4,  209-242  in  Book  II,  pp.  269-322,  329-37  of  Book  III,  the 
whole  of  Book  IV  (pp.  436-539)  and  of  Book  V  (pp.  544-65)  are 
of  1276-7.  Only  34  pages  date  from  1284,  viz.  pp.  173-192,  197- 
200  205-8  (Book  II)  and  pp.  323-8  (Book  III).* 

A.  M.  Allen. 


The  Exchequer  Chamber  binder  Edward  II. 

The  subjoined  document  (from  the  Inquisitions  ad  quod  Damnum, 
17  Edward  II,  No.  176,  m.  1  in  the  Public  Kecord  Office)  illustrates 
the  functions  of  the  Exchequer  Chamber  previous  to  its  statutory 
constitution  as  a  court  of  appeal.  The  joint  sessions  of  the  judges 
to  determine  points  of  law  can  be  traced  back  to  the  meeting  in 
the  thalamus  secretorum  described  in  the  Dialogus  de  Scaccario 
(I.  vij.  E.)  and  continuing  down  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  (e.g. 
Chudleigh's  Case,  1  Co.  Eep.  132).  An  instance  (a"  5  Edw.  II) 
will  be  found  in  the  Year-Book  of  12  and  13  Edward  III  (Rolls 
Series,  p.  28),  and  other  Year-Books  will  probably  supply  many 
other  cases.  The  courts  established  by  the  several  statutes  31 
Edward  III,  c.  12,  and  27  Elizabeth,  c.  8,  doubtless  both  sprang 
from  this  germ.  Of  the  persons  named  below  William  de  Bereford 
was  chief  justice  of  common  pleas,  Geoffrey  le  Scrop  chief  justice 
of  king's  bench,  Roger  Beler  a  baron  of  the  exchequer,  and  John 
de  Mitford  a  puisne  justice  of  common  pleas.  As  the  document 
is  presumably  earlier  than  the  writ  of  12  February  1324,^  William 
de  Ayremynne  (afterwards  keeper  of  the  privy  seal  and  bishop  of 
Norwich)  must  have  been  master  of  the  rolls,  in  which  office  his 
brother  Richard  succeeded  him  on  26  May  1324.     Of  the  council's 

*  Signer  Gaetanb  Da  Ee  is  now  engaged  in  preparing  the  whole  code  for  publication, 
and  in  the  course  of  his  work  hopes  to  compare  the  various  handwritings  with  the 
aid  of  photography,  and  thus  finally  to  settle  the  vexed  question  of  the  date.  He 
brings  to  this  arduous  task  an  expert  knowledge  of  palteography  to  which  I  can  lay  no 
claim,  but  though  I  understand  that  at  present  he  does  not  agree  with  my  conclusions 
I  do  not  fear  but  that  the  result  of  his  investigations  will  ultimately  confirm  my 
hypothesis  in  its  main  outlines,  if  not  in  every  detail. 

•  Calendar  of  Close  Bolls,  Edw.  II,  1323-1327,  p.  61. 
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sitting  at  the  exchequer  Madox  ^  gives  several  instances,  but  the 
specially  legal  character  of  the  present  case  is  worthy  of  notice. 

C.  Johnson. 

Domine  reverende,  inquisicionem  quam  michi  misistis  sub  sigillo 
vestro,  coram  dominis  Wilbelmo  de  Bereford,  Galfrido  le  Scrop,  Rogero 
Beler,  et  lohanne  de  Mitford  congregatis  in  loco  de  scaccario  pro  consiliis 
habendis  consueto,  et  tractantibus  negocia  per  vos  michi  iniuncta  legi ; 
qua  plenius  intellecta  dicunt  omnes,  quod  dominus  Rex  non  habet  ius 
in  advocacione  abbathie  de  Burn'  propter  aliqua  contenta  in  inquisicione 
ilia  et  consulunt  quod  pro  domino  de  Wake  faciatis  quod  fuerit  faciendum 
amovendo  manum  regiam  de  eadem.  Altissimus  vos  conservet.  Scripta  in 
dicto  loco  scaccarii  ista  die  lovis  hora  prima. 

Litera  domini  Wilhelmi  de  Ayremynne  missa  Cancellario. 


Edward  I  IPs  Negotiations  for  a  Grant  in  1337. 

Among  the  various  plans  used  by  Edward  III  in  1337  to  raise 
money  for  the  approaching  expedition  against  France,  the  most 
interesting  was  the  attempt  made  to  induce  the  clergy  and  the 
laymen,  assembled  in  the  counties,  to  grant  the  king  a  subsidy  for 
that  purpose.  The  idea  of  raising  money  through  direct  dealings 
with  the  counties  or  with  certain  classes  of  the  people  was  not"  a 
new  one.  Both  Henry  III  and  Edward  I,  before  the  permanent 
representation  of  the  third  estate  in  parliament,  had  occasionally 
negotiated  with  the  counties,  and  Edward  III  himself  had  frequent 
recourse  to  assemblies  of  the  merchants  for  grants  of  duties  upon 
the  staple  articles.  In  1360  he  dealt  with  provincial  assemblies 
before  appealing  to  parliament,  and  gained  from  them  a  tenth 
and  fifteenth.  The  case  of  1337,  however,  seems  to  be  the  only 
instance  of  a  revival  of  the  older  method  of  negotiation  with  the 
individual  counties  occurring  during  his  reign.  That  the  grants 
made  were  almost  immediately  superseded  in  favour  of  a  parlia- 
mentary subsidy  is  an  excellent  evidence  of  the  superior  popularity 
of  the  latter  method.  An  account  of  the  negotiations  with  the 
assembly  of  the  county  of  Stafford,  which  is  the  only  document  of 
the  kind  noted  in  the  official  indexes,  is  preserved  in  the  Record 
Office  and  printed  below. 

On  21  June  1337,  the  king  summoned  a  large  number  of 
bishops,  abbots,  lords,  and  other  persons  to  attend  a  conference  to 
be  held  at  Westminster  on  21  July,  in  which  they  were  to  treat  of 
certain  matters  concerning  his  relations   with  France.^     In   this 

-  H^s^  0/  tlie.  Exchequer,  xxi.  i. 

'  Calendar  of  Close  Bolls,  Edio.  Ill,  1337-9,  pp.  138-9  ;  Report  on  tlie  Dignity  of 
a  Peer,  iv.  475-6. 
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council  it  was  decided  that  war  with  Philip  could  no  longer  be 
avoided.    Lest,  therefore,  the  parliament  which  was  summoned  to 
meet  at  Westminster  on  26  September  ^  should  not  grant  him  a 
sufficient  subsidy,  Edward  decided  to  call  upon  the  people  in  the 
counties  for  aid.     Writs  were  issued  on  21  August  to  all  the  sheriffs 
in  England,  ordering  them  to  cause  it  to  be  proclaimed  in  the  cities, 
boroughs,  and  other  fit  places  in  their  counties,  that  the  clergy, 
nobles,  merchants,  and  other  rich  men  should  assemble  at  times 
and  places  set  forth  in  the  writs,  to  hear  the  king's  will  concerning 
the  defence  of  the  realm  against  the  king  of  France.^     On  the  same 
day  the  archbishops   and   bishops   were  notified  to  summon  the 
clergy  of  their  dioceses  to  assemble,  at  the  same  time  and  place,  in 
some  one  of  the  counties  within  each  of  the  dioceses.^     It  was  to  be 
shown  to  these  assemblies  of  the  clergy  how  the  king  would  be 
obliged  to  spend  great  sums  of  money  in  the  war  with  France,  and 
in  order  that  he  might  meet  these  expenses  they  were  to  be  induced  to 
make  him  a  grant.     The  bishoi3S  were  further  instructed  to  publish 
or  cause  to  be  published  in  every  church  and  other  fit  place  in  their 
dioceses  a  schedule  containing  a  statement  of  the  king's  case  against 
France,  this  schedule  to  be  sent  to  them  in  the  near  future.     A  third 
series  of  writs  was  sent  out  on  the  same  day,  in  which  groups  of  men 
were  appointed  to  go  before  the  clerical  and  lay  assemblies,  to  state 
to  them  the  decisions  of  the  king's  council  which  had  met  at  West- 
minster in  July.^    In  every  instance   one   or   more   of  the   men 
placed  on  these  commissions  had  attended  the  council  and  were 
cognisant  of  its  debates  and  decisions.     The  commissions  for  those 
counties  in  which  the  clergy  were  to  meet  with  the  laity  contain 
the  name  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  concerned.     On  28  August 
the  final  instructions  were  issued  to  the  groups  of  men  appointed 
in  the  above-mentioned  writs.^     In  these  they  were  ordered  to  lay 
before  the  assemblies  in  the  counties  the  contents  of  the  schedule 
before  mentioned,  which  was  now  sent  to  them.     As  it  was  therein 
set  forth  that,  in  spite  of  the  king's  efforts,  war  with  Philip  of 
France  was  inevitable,  they  were  to  ask  the  people  to  aid  their 
sovereign  to  the  extent  of  their  abilities  in  the  defence  of  the  realm. 
The  result  of  these  conferences,  which  were  held  during  the 
second  and  third  weeks  of  September,  was,  so  far  as  we  can  judge, 
satisfactory.     Unfortunately  it  is  impossible  to  gain  any  exact  idea 
of  the  extent  of  the  response  made  to  the  royal  plea,  because  of  the 
almost  immediate  suspension  of  the  collection  of  the  grant.    There 
are,  however,  several  instances  recorded  in  which  the  counties  con- 

*  Calendar  of  Close  Bolls,  1337-9,  p.  241 ;  writs  dated  18  August  1337. 
»  Ibid.  p.  254. 

*  Ibid.  1337-9,  pp.  254-5 ;  Eymer,  Foedera  (Hague  ed.),  n.  iii.  183. 

*  Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls,  1334-8,  pp.  502-4  ;  Eymer,  Foedera,  ii.  iii.  184. 

*  Calendar  of  Close  Rolls,  1337-9,  p.  255  ;  Bymer,  Foedera,  ii.  iii.  187-8. 
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ceded  specified  sums-  London  gave  1,000  marks/  Nottingham 
1001.  for  the  commonalty  and  the  cities  and  boroughs,^  and  Derby 
400Z.  for  the  commonalty  alone.*  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in 
each  of  these  three  cases  the  grant  is  not  much  less  than  the  sum 
at  which  these  districts  were  assessed  to  a  parliamentary  tenth  and 
fifteenth.^"  There  are  several  other  counties  noted  as  having  made 
an  offering  in  aid  of  the  king's  expenses,  but  whose  quotas  are  not 
mentioned — for  example,  Northamptonshire/^  Leicestershire,^^ 
Warwickshire,^^  Essex,'*  Hertfordshire,'"'  and  the  West  Eiding  of 
Yorkshire.'^  There  is  still  less  information  as  to  the  grants  made 
by  the  clergy,  though  again  there  are  some  stray  references  which 
show  that  a  response  was  made.'^  The  next  step  would  naturally 
be  the  assessment  and  collection  of  the  grant.  Some  few  writs  to 
the  collectors  are  enrolled  upon  the  fine  rolls,  and  in  these  it  is 
noted  that  the  assessment  for  the  grant  made  by  the  commonalty 
was  only  to  be  upon  men  holding  property  valued  at  twenty  shillings 
and  upward.'^  Before  much  progress  could  be  made  in  the  collec- 
tion it  was  stopped.  London  alone  is  credited  in  September  as 
having  paid  its  full  quota,  1,000  marks,  while  Essex  and  Hertford 
paid  at  the  same  time  31L  7s.  M}^  There  is  also  a  belated  entry 
for  Warwick  and  Leicester,  which  are  credited  with  11.  Is.  on 
8  February  1339.^"  In  Yorkshire  the  collection  of  the  grant  was 
rapid  for  the  times,  for  Henry  de  Belton,  the  mayor  of  York,  gave 
receipts  in  September  for  about  152L,  which  had  already  been 
gathered  in.^'  These  receipts  and  the  account  of  the  collection 
were  handed  in  at  the  exchequer  by  Henry's  executors,  he  having 
died  soon  afterwards. 

Parliament  met  on  26  September  1337,  and  granted  a  tenth 
and  fifteenth  to  the  king  for  three  years,^^  and  the  clergy  in  convo- 
cation also  granted  a  liberal  subsidy.'^'     These  removed  at  once 

'  Eeceipt  Eoll,  Auditors,  no.  148,  medium  tempus,  Easter,  11  Edward  III. 

«  Calendar  of  Close  Rolls,  1337-9,  p.  186. 

«  Ibid.  pp.  198-9. 

'»  To  the  tenth  and  fifteenth  in  1334  London  paid  7331.  6s.  8d.,  Nottingham 
706Z.  2s.  3id.,  Derby,  47 IZ.  3s.  4JfZ. 

"  Calendar  of  Close  Bolls,  1337-9,  p.  197.  '-  Ibid.  p.  213. 

'»  Ibid.  p.  309.  "  Fine  Eoll  no.  137,  m.  17.  "  Ibid. 

'«  Calendar  of  Close  Rolls,  1337-9,  p.  218.  "  Ibid.  pp.  231,  235. 

'*  Fine  Eoll  no.  137,  m.  17,  writs  for  Essex  and  Hertford,  dated  16  September 
1337 ;  ibid.  m.  16,  writs  for  Nottingham  and  Derby,  dated  15  September  1337.  Cf. 
Calendar  of  Close  Rolls,  1337-9,  pp.  256,  258,  where  it  is  noted  that  certain  sheriffs  are 
engaged  upon  business  connected  with  the  grant.  Other  collectors  must  have  been 
appointed,  from  the  evidences  of  London  and  elsewhere,  but  I  have  not  found  the 
writs. 

'*  Eeceipt  EoUs,  Auditors,  no.  148,  medium  tempus,  Easter,  11  Edward  HI. 

2"  Eeceipt  Eolls,  Pells,  no.  282  b.  ^'  Lay  Subsidy  217/6. 

*^  The  writs  for  the  collection  of  this  subsidy  were  issued  6  October  1337,  Fine 
Eoll  no.  137,  m.  11. 

^  Adam^of  Murunuth  (Eolls  Series),  p.  80 ;  Fine  Eoll  no.  137,  m.  5. 
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any  necessity  which  might  otherwise  have  existed  of  gathering  in 
the  offerings  of  the  counties.  During  the  month  of  October,  there- 
fore, and  even  later,  many  writs  were  sent  out  superseding  the 
collection  of  the  county  grants  and  ordering  the  collectors  to  credit 
all  the  money  received  toward  the  tenth  and  fifteenth.^"*  The 
grants  made  by  the  clergy  were  similarly  credited  toward  the 
clerical  tenths.-'  It  is  evident  from  the  returns  that  many  of  the 
clergy  made  this  a  condition  of  their  grants. 

James  F.  Willard. 

Exchequer,  Lay  Subsidy  242/37  "  and  Lay  Subsidy  242/38. 

Memorandum  quod  clerus  Coventrie  et  Lichfeldie  diocesis,  videlicet 
Abbates,  Priores,  decani,  et  archcliaconi,  rectores  ecclesiarum  et  alii 
beneficiati  tarn  exempti  quam  non  exempti,  apud  Staffordiam  in  Octabis 
Nativitatis  beate  Marie  congregati,  auditis  et  intellectis  hiis  que  in  cedula 
Episcopo  Coventrensi  et  Lichefeldensi  infra  Breve  domini  nostri  Regis 
missa  continentur,  et  aliis  motivis  eisdem  per  dictum  Episcopum  pro 
feliciore  negocii  expedicione  expositis,  post  multos  tractatus  nunc  cum 
aliquibus  seorsum  nunc  in  communi  habitos,  concesserunt  domino  nostro 
Regi  in  alleviacionem  expensarum  suarum  quas  ad  reprimendam  maliciam 
Regis  Francie,  Scotorum,  et  aliorum  inimicorum  suorum  apponere 
oportebit,  de  quolibet  marcha  taxacionis  tarn  temporalium  quam  spiritua- 
lium  suorum  XII  d. ;  Solvendos  ad  duos  terminos,  videlicet  ad  instans 
festum  Sancti  Michaelis  et  ad  festum  Purificacionis  beate  Marie  proximo 
sequens  pro  equalibus  porcionibus,  cum  protestacione  quod  si  aliquam 
decimam  imponi  contingeret  clero  Anglie  infra  annum,  cederet  istud 
subsidium  pro  rata  sua  in  solucionem  dicte  imposicionis.  Episcopus  vero 
Coventrensis  et  Licbefeldensis,  ad  inducendum  dictum  clerum  ut 
habundanter  contribueret  in  principio  dicti  tractatus,  promisit  se  decimam 
suam  domino  nostro  Regi  daturum,  quam  libenter  persolvet  excedendo 
clerum  in  quarta  terminis  suprascriptis.  Et  sciendum  quod  pro  celeri 
levacione  dicti  subsidii  constituti  sunt  in  singulis  archdiaconatibus  siuguli 
collectores,  videlicet  in  archdiaconatu  Staffordie,  Abbas  et  Conventus  de 
Burton  super  Trentam ;  In  archdiaconatu  Coventrie,  Prior  et  Conventus 
de  Kenilleworth ;  In  archdiaconatu  Derbeye  Abbas  et  Conventus  Derleye ; 
In  archdiaconatu  Salopie,  Abbas  et  conventus  monasterii  Sancti  Petri 
Salopie ;  Et  in  archdiaconatu  Cestrie,  Prior  et  Conventus  de  Norton. 

Dictus  autem  Clerus  quasi  omnes  et  singuli  in  tractatu  huiusmodi 
valde  murmurabant  de  eo  quod  laici  ipsis  iunctis  loca  sua  ingrediuntur 
et  lanas  suas  vel  capiunt  et  abducunt  vel  ostia  camerarum  suarum  in 
quibus  lane  reponuntur  consignant,  sicque  privantur  mterim  ministerio 
earundem  super  quibus  postularunt  querulis  vocibus  sibi  remedium  adhi- 
beri. 

Item  :  Memorandum  quod  die  Martis  in  crastino  Nativitatis  beate  Marie 
fuerunt  apud  Staffordiam  domini  Episcopus  Coventrensis  et  Licbefeldensis, 
Radulphus  Basset  senior,  et  Rogerus  de  Swynnerton  ad  exponendum 
Archiepiscopis,  Episcopis,  Abbatibus,  Prioribus,  Comitibus,  Baronibus, 

"  Calendar  of  Close  Rolls,  1387-9,  pp.  186,  197,  198-9,  213. 
«  Ibid.  pp.  231,  235,  257.  *"  This  copy  is  defective. 
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militibus,  dominis  villanim,  mercatoribus,  et  aliis  ibidem  conventuris  ea 
que  in  cedula  infra  Breve  domini  Eegis  eis  directum  inclusa  continentur. 
Quo  die  propter  brevitatem  premunicionis,  eo  quod  vicecomes  die  sabbati 
precedente  primo  breve  suum  receperat,  pauci  milites  et  domini  villarum 
comparuerunt,  et  propter  paucitatem  eorum  nichil  facere  voluerunt,  sed 
pecierunt  prorogacionem  illius  diei  ut  maiores  et  plures  pares  dicti 
comitatus  habere  possent,  quibus  datus  fuit  dies  in  eodem  loco  ad  ilium 
diem  Martis  in  octo  dies.  Et  preceptum  erat  vicecomiti  quod  interim 
diligenter  proclamari  faceret  in  singulis  villis  mercatoriis  et  locis  aliis  ubi 
expediens  visum  fuit  quod  omnes  supranominati  comparerent  ibidem  die 
Martis  supradicto.  Qui  advenientes  comparuerunt  coram  predictis  Epis- 
copo,  Eadulfo,  et  Rogero  plures  milites,  domini  villarum,  mercatores,  et 
alii  qui  expositis  eis  causis  vocacionis  predicte  pecierunt  quod  possent  in 
suis  gradibus  habere  inter  se  colloquium  et  tractatum  :  quo  habito  milites 
et  domini  villarum  pro  se  et  aliis  sibi  consencientibus  concesserunt  domino 
nostro  Regi  in  subsidium  guerre  sue  de  qualibet  librata  terre  Xlld.  iuxta 
quamdam  extentam  factam,  ut  asseruerunt,  in  Comitatu  Staffordie  anno 
XVIII°  Regis  patris  domini  Regis  nunc  in  Cancellaria  retornatam.  Cuius 
copiam  dixerunt  residere  penes  dominum  Philippum  de  Somervill  militem 
deputatum  cum  quibusdam  aliis  ad  dictam  extentam  faciendam  tunc 
absentem.  Et  assignati  sunt  termini  levacionis  dicti  subsidii  ad  instans 
festum  sancti  Michaelis  et  festum  Purificacionis  beate  Marie  proximo 
sequens  per  equales  porciones  et  ideo  deputentur  Collectores  prout  visum 
fuit  curie  faciendum. 

Item  :  Memorandum  quod  mercatores  in  diversis  villis  Comitatus  Staf- 
fordie commorantes,  et  dicto  die  Martis  et  die  lovis  sequente  ibidem  com- 
parentes,  concesserunt  domino  nostro  Regi  subsidia  infrascripta.  Solvenda 
terminis  suprascriptis  sub  tali  forma  quod  certe  persone  cuiuslibet  ville 
infrascripte  magis  potentes,  quarum  nomina  resident  penes  vicecomitem 
Staffordie,  onerentur  de  subsidio  predicto,  et  pauperes  inde  iuxta  ordin- 


acionem  domini  nostri  Regis  et  consilii  totaliter  sint 

immunes :  videlicet, 

Villa  Staffordie       ... 

, 

Cs. 

Villa  Lichefeldie 

VI 

marc' 

Villa  Novi  Castri  subtus  Lymam     . 

Ls. 

Villa  de  Wolvernehampton 

Ls. 

Villa  de  Burton  super  Trentam 

XLs. 

Villa  de  Bromleye  Abbatis 

XX  s. 

Villa  de  Tetenhale  .        .        .         .        . 

XX  s. 

Villa  de  Tamworth  in  Comitatu  Staffordie 

XX  s. 

Villa  de  Stone 

1 

marc' 

Villa  de  Tuttebur' 

di. 

marc' 

Villa  de  Eccleshale         .... 

, 

Xs. 

Villa  de  Walsale 

di. 

marc' 

Villa  de  Uttoxhather       .... 

1 

marc' 

[Endorsed]:  — 

Domino  nostro  Regi  in  Cancellaria  sua 

Per  Coventrensem  et  Lichefeldensem  Episcopum. 
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TAe  Movements  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick  in  the  Summer 

of  1464. 

The  story  of  the  secret  marriage  of  Edward  IV  with  Elizabeth 
Wydevile  is  not  free  from  obscurity.  We  used  to  be  taught  that 
when  King  Edward  rode  over  from  Stony  Stratford  to  Grafton 
Regis  very  early  in  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  May,  1464,  and 
settled  his  fate,  Warwick  the  kingmaker  was  in  France  suing  on 
behalf  of  Edward  for  the  hand  of  Bona  of  Savoy,  sister  of  the  queen 
of  Louis  XI ;  and  that  on  learning  what  his  royal  master  had  done 
in  his  absence  the  earl  waxed  wroth,  and  ultimately  created  the 
rebellion  which  six  years  later  drove  Edward  out  of  England  and 
replaced  Henry  VI  on  the  throne.  *  For  this  mariage,'  writes 
Hall,  '  kyng  Edward  was  expulsed  the  realm  &  durst  not  abide. 
And  for  this  mariage  was  therle  of  Warwycke  &  his  brother  miser- 
able slain.'  Hall  was  not  the  first,  however,  to  put  forth  the  story 
in  this  form.  Here,  as  in  many  other  places,  Hall  copied,  with 
additions  and  emendations,  from  Polydore  Vergil,  who  perhaps,  in 
his  turn,  drew  from  the  chronicle  which  we  know  as  Warkworth's 
chronicle.  But  Hall  tells  us  what  Vergil  and  Warkworth  do  not, 
namely  that  there  was  current,  not  many  years  after  the  events, 
another  version  of  the  story,  according  to  which  Warwick  at  the 
time  of  Edward's  marriage  was  not  in  France  negotiating  for  the 
hand  of  Bona  of  Savoy,  but  in  Spain  in  treaty  for  that  of  Isabella, 
sister  of  Henry  IV  of  Castile.  This  second  version  of  the  story, 
which  he  tells  only  to  reject.  Hall  seems  to  have  learned  from 
hearsay,^  or  he  may  have  derived  it  from  the  chronicle  of  which  a 
fragment  is  published  by  Thomas  Hearne.  In  that  fragment  we 
find  this  passage  : — 

How  be  it  that  sum  there  be  that  afferme  the  erle  of  Warwicke 
shulde  have  beene  ambassador  for  him  [Edward  IV.]  in  Spaigne  to  have 
Isabell  sustir  of  king  Harry  of  Castile :  the  which  afiferming  is  not 
trouth  :  for  the  erle  of  Warwicke  was  never  in  Spainge  but  contynuid 
all  this  season  with  his  brothir  John  marquesse  Montagu  in  to  the 
Northe  parties  to  withstond  the  cummyng  in  of  king  Harry  the  Vlth.^ 

It  is,  however,  certain  that  at  some  time  there  were  negotiations 

'  Before  telling  the  story  he  says,  '  as  many  men  have  said,  and  few  or  none  have 
written.'  Sir  Heniy  Ellis  mentions  that  in  the  margin  of  a  manuscript  of  Fabyan's 
chronicle  preserved  at  the  British  Museum  the  following  note  appears  in  a  contem- 
porary hand  :  '  In  this  seson  was  the  erle  of  Warwyk  wt  other  noble  men,  sent  into 
Spayn,  to  treat  of  a  mai^age  atwene  kyng  Edward  &  the  kyng's  syster  of  Spayn; 
whych  was  first  occacion  of  dyspleasur  atwene  kyng  Edward  &  the  said  erle  of 
Warwyk,  for  that  the  erle  had  entrid  soo  ferr  in  comynycacion  and  was  deludyd ' ; 
Fabyan's  Chronicle  (London,  1811),  p.  654,  note  3. 

-  A  Remarhahle  Fragment  of  an  old  English  Chronicle,  &c.  (printed  with  Sprotti 
Chronica),  p.  292. 
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between  England  and  Castile  with  a  view  to  such  a  marriage ;  ^ 
but  there  is  no  evidence  that  Warwick  ever  went  to  Spain  on  this 
business. 

Since  Mademoiselle  Dupont  published  her  edition  of  Wavrin's 
chronicle  we  have  possessed,  in  a  letter  of  lord  Wenlock  which  she 
discovered  and  printed,  incontrovertible  proof  that,  in  spite  of  the 
arguments  of  Lingard  and  other  historians  against  the  story  of 
Warwick's  embassy  to  France  to  solicit  the  hand  of  Bona  of  Savoy, 
negotiations  for  a  French  match  were  in  contemplation,  if  not 
actually  in  progress,  in  the  summer  of  1464,  and  that  Warwick 
had  a  hand  in  them.  When,  at  the  end  of  September  in  that 
year,  Edward  announced  his  marriage  in  a  council  meeting  held 
at  Beading,  Warwick  and  lord  Wenlock  were  on  the  point  of  going 
to  St.  Omer  to  hold  a  conference  with  Louis  XI  and  Philip  of 
Burgundy ;  and  Wenlock  states  that  the  subjects  to  be  discussed 
at  St.  Omer  were  these :  assavoir  sur  mariage  pour  le  roy,  mon 
souverain  seigneur,  ou  pour  /aire  tresves  ou  paix  finale.*  But 
this  interesting  letter  does  not  prove  that  Warwick  had  already 
been  across  the  sea  to  open  negotiations  for  the  hand  of  the  lady 
Bona  or  for  any  other  purpose,  and  the  statement  made  in  Hearne's 
Fragment  that  Warwick  *  contynuid  all  this  season  '  in  the  north 
holding  back  the  Lancastrians,  seems  to  be  fully  sustained  by  the 
testimony  of  William  of  Worcester  and  of  a  document  which 
Halliwell  printed  in  his  notes  to  Wark worth's  chronicle,  a  document 
which  furnishes  the  most  minute  account  we  have  of  the  capture  of 
Alnwick,  Dunstanborough,  and  Bamborough  by  the  Yorkists  in  the 
latter  part  of  June,  1464/  Moreover,  we  know  that  although 
Louis  joined  Philip  of  Burgundy  at  Hesdin  on  23  June  with  the 
expectation  that  Warwick  would  come  to  a  diet  of  the  three  powers, 
France,  Burgundy,  and  England,  which  had  been  appointed  for 
the  first  day  of  July  at  St.  Omer,  Warwick,  to  Louis'  keen  disap- 
pointment, did  not  appear.  Only  Wenlock  and  Eichard  Whetehill 
came  bringing  Edward's  commission  to  treat  for  a  truce  with 
France.*^ 

Yet  it  was  not  because  he  was  busy  with  the  siege  of  the  border 
castles  that  Warwick  failed  to  appear  at  St.  Omer,  for  the  docu- 
ment which  I  print  below  proves  that  he  was  far  away  when  those 
castles  were  taken — proves,  in  fact,  that  he  started  for  St.  Omer 
even  if  he  did  not  reach  there.  From  this  document  we  learn  that 
on  17  June,  with  ninety  attendants  and  one  hundred  horses,  he  left 

*  Ellis,  Original  Letters,  series  II.  vol.  i.  p.  152. 

*  See  his  letter  written  on  3  Oct.,  Wavrin,  ii.  326,  note. 

*  Warkworth's  Chronicle,  notes,  p.  36. 

*  Foedera,  xi.  520,  526 ;  Gachard,  Itiniraire  de  Philippe  le  Bon,  p.  93 ;  Lettres  de 
Louis  XI,  iii.  87-91 ;  Journal  de  Jean  de  Eoye,  i.  34-35 ;  Sasin,  Hist,  de  Charles  VII 
et  de  Louis  XI,  ii,  51-2,  85-6. 
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London  to  go  on  an  embassy  to  Philip  of  Burgundy ; ''  that  he 
crossed  from  Dover  to  Calais  ;  that  by  the  same  route  he  returned 
to  London  again  on  5  August ;  and  that  for  the  forty-nine  days  of 
his  absence  he  received  pay  at  the  exchequer  at  the  rate  of  66s.  8d. 
a  day.  Louis,  we  learn  from  another  source,^  had  supplied  him 
with  a  safe-conduct  for  his  journey  and  was  very  wroth  with  the 
men  of  St.  Malo,  subjects  of  the  duke  of  Brittany,  because,  in 
violation  of  the  truce  between  France  and  England,  which  the  duke 
did  not  recognise  as  applying  to  himself  and  his  subjects,  they  laid 
hands  on  a  ship  laden  with  food  and  other  supplies  which  the  earl 
was  sending  over  to  Calais  for  his  own  use  during  his  sojourn  at 
the  diet. 

Why,  having  gone  as  far  as  Calais,  Warwick  did  not  go  on  to 
St.  Omer,  we  can  only  conjecture.  Chasfcellain  tells  us  that  when 
Louis  came  to  Hesdin  in  the  hope  of  meeting  Warwick  he  brought 
his  queen  and  her  two  sisters  as  far  as  Dompierre,  and,  having  got 
the  English  envoys  away  from  Philip  by  inviting  them  to  Dompierre 
to  meet  the  ladies,  he  showed  Wenlock  one  of  Queen  Charlotte's 
sisters,  qui  estoit  belle  et  gente  certes,  et  hien  digne  de  royal  lit, 
and  gave  him  to  understand  that  he  might  hope  for  a  generous 
reward  if  he  could  induce  king  Edward  to  accept  her  as  his  bride. 
Wenlock  promised  to  do  his  best,  and  both  he  and  Whetehill  were 
presented  by  the  king  with  helle  vaisselle.^  Apparently  Louis  had 
brought  the  queen's  sisters  to  Dompierre  for  a  purpose.  Had  he 
expected,  or  at  least  hoped,  that  Warwick,  who,  we  know,  was  in 
favour  of  an  alliance  with  France,  would  come  with  a  secret  com- 
mission to  ask  for  the  hand  of  one  of  his  sisters-in-law  ?  This 
seems  a  fair  inference,  especially  as  we  know  that  three  months 
later  Warwick  and  Wenlock  were  expecting  to  attend  another  diet 
at  St.  Omer,  an  adjourned  session,  as  it  were,  of  that  held  on 
1  July,  and  there  discuss  a  marriage  alliance  for  king  Edward. 
On  the  later  occasion  Edward  kept  Warwick  back  by  the  announce- 
ment that  he  was  already  married.  Did  he,  on  this  earlier  occa- 
sion, jfinding  himself  hard  pressed  by  Warwick's  arguments  and 
advice,  allow  the  earl  to  go  as  far  as  Calais  and  then,  fearing  to 
place  himself  in  a  false  position  with  Louis  if  the  marriage  nego- 
tiations were  actually  opened,  find  some  excuse  for  forbidding  him 
to  go  farther  ?  Traditions  are  not  to  be  cast  aside  as  valueless 
unless  there  is  convincing  evidence  of  their  falseness.     May  there 


'  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  this  time  all  the  negotiations  between  Edward 
and  Louis  were  being  conducted  through  Philip,  and  that  St.  Omer  lay  within  his 
domain.  The  fact  that  Warwick's  embassy  is  described  as  an  embassy  to  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  does  not  prove  that  he  was  not  to  negotiate  with  Louis  also. 

*  See  a  letter  written  by  Louis  to  the  duke  of  Brittany  on  19  June,  Lettres  de 
Louis  XI,  ii.  194-6. 

*  Chastellain,  (Euvres,  v.  23-4. 
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be,  after  all,  some  truth  in  the  tradition  that  Edward  sent  Warwick 
across  the  sea  to  ask  for  the  hand  of  Bona  of  Savoy  ? 

Warwick  returned  to  London  on  5  August,  but  our  document 
informs  us  that  just  five  days  later  he  started  off,  this  time  with 
sixty  attendants  and  sixty-five  horses,  on  another  embassy  to 
Philip.  Again  he  crossed  from  Dover  to  Calais.  Philip  was  still 
at  Hesdin,'*^  but  Louis  was  no  longer  with  him,  and  as  Warwick's 
errand  on  this  occasion  was  to  treat  with  Philip  i7i  secretis 
materiis,  we  may  conclude  that  his  business  was  with  Philip  alone. 
On  this  second  journey  Warwick  seems  to  have  gone  beyond  Calais, 
since  we  read  that  he  *  returned  '  thither  on  30  August,  the  last 
day  for  which  he  drew  the  66s.  8d.  a  day  which  he  was  again 
allowed  for  his  services.  But  if  Warwick  visited  Philip  at  Hesdin 
in  August,  1464,  no  record  of  the  visit  has  yet  been  found.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  he  travelled  incognito.  As  to  the  nature  of 
the  secret  matters  which  Warwick  was  to  discuss  with  Philip  we 
are  again  left  in  the  dark,  but  we  may  hazard  a  guess  that  in 
some  way  they  had  to  do  with  the  league  between  the  duke  of 
Brittany  and  the  count  of  Charolais,  since  it  was  in  this  very 
month  that  the  vice-chancellor  of  Brittany  was  in  England 
negotiating  a  truce,^^  and  in  the  following  month  that  the  bastard 
of  Eubempre  was  arrested  by  the  count  of  Charolais  and  the 
relations  between  Philip  and  Louis  became  strained.  That  Warwick 
should  be  sent  to  carry  on  negotiations  probably  more  or  less 
hostile  to  Louis  will  cause  no  surprise  when  it  is  remembered 
that  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking  the  earl,  although 
already  an  advocate  of  friendship  with  France,  had  not  yet  been 
driven  into  that  violent  opposition  to  a  Burgundian  alliance  which 
he  afterwards  displayed.  Coka  L.  Scofield. 

Accounts,  etc.  (Exchequer,  King's  Remembrancer),  Bundle  324,  No.  21,  4  Edward  VI. 

Particule  compoti  Eicardi  Comitis  Warr'  de  receptis,  custubus,  et 
expensis  suis,  nuper  missi  in  duobus  viagiis  Kegis  de  mandato  sue  : 
videlicet,  eundo  vna  vice  de  Ciuitate  Kegis  London'  versus  altum  et 
potentem  principem  amicum  et  consanguineum  Regis,  Ducem  Burgundie, 
et  redeundo  versus  Eegem  apud  Ciuitatem  Eegis  predictam  ;  et  alia  vice 
eundo  de  eadem  Ciuitate  versus  predictum  Ducem,  et  postea  redeundo 
versus  Eegem  apud  villam  suam  Cales,  anno  iiij*^",  per  breue  Eegis  de 
priuato  sigillo  suo  datum  ix°  die  Nouembris  eodem  anno,  Thesaurario, 
Baronibus,  et  Camerariis  de  scaccario  suo  directum,  et  irrotulatum  in 
memorandis  inter  breuia  directa  Thesaurario  et  Baronibus  de  termino 
sancti  Michaelis  eodem  anno  Eegis,  videlicet  de  huiusmodi  receptis, 
vadiis,  et  expensis,  vt  infra. 

Idem  reddit  compotum  de  Ixyj  li.  xiij  s.  iiij  d.  receptis  de  prefatis 
Thesaurario  et  Camerariis  ad  Eeceptam  scaccarii  xxvij°  die  lunii,  termino 
Pasche,  predicto  anno  iiij*^",  in  denariis  sibi  liberatis  per  manus  lohannis 

"  Itin.  de  Philippe  le  Bon.  "  Foeclera,  xi.  531-2,  536-7. 
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Shirley  armigeri  sui  super  vadiis  ac  passagio  et  repassagio  suis  maris 
missi  in  ambassiata  Kegis  dicta  prima  vice  versus  predictum  Ducem, 
sicut  continetur  in  pelle  memor.  ad  eandem  Receptam  de  termino  et  anno 
predictis. 

Et  de  xl.  li.  receptis  de  eisdem  Thesaurario  et  Camerariis  ad  eandem 
Eeceptam  xxix  die  lulii  termino  et  anno  predictis,  in  denariis  sibi 
liberatis  per  manus  Rectoris  de  Hanslape,  Receptoris  sui,  super  vadiis  ac 
passagio  et  repassagio  suis  maris  missi  in  ambassiata  Regis  dicta  secunda 
vice  versus  Ducem  pcedictum  ad  secundum  tractandum  in  secretis  mate- 
rijs  dictum  dominum  nostrum  Regem  et  bonum  commune  tocius  regni 
sui  tangentibus,  sicut  continetur  in  pelle  memor.  ad  eandem  Receptam  de 
termino  et  anno  predictis. 

Summa  Recepte  cvj  li.  xiij  s.  iiij  d.  De  quibus  Idem  computat  in 
vadiis  suis  ad  Ixvj  s.  viij  d.  per  diem  nuper  missi  in  ambassiata  Regis 
predicta  dicta  prima  vice  versus  predictum  Ducem  a  xvij°  die  lunii  supra 
dicto  Anno  quarto,  quo  die  idem  Comes  cum  iiij^-'^x  personis  et  c  equis 
iter  suum  arripuit  de  dicta  Ciuitate  Regis  London'  versus  dictum  Ducem, 
scilicet  eundo,  morando,  et  redeundo  vsque  v'"™  diem  Augusti  tunc 
proximo  sequentis  quo  die  redijt  Regi  ibidem  pro  xlix  dies  vltimo  die 
computato  et  non  primo  clxiij  li.  vj  s.  viij  d.  per  predictum  breue  supra  in 
titulo  huius  compoti  annotatum. 

Et  in  consimilibus  vadiis  suis  missi  in  Ambassiata  Regis  predicta, 
dicta  secunda  vice,  versus  predictum  Ducem  a  x°  die  Augusti  dicto  anno 
iiij^o  quo  die  idem  Comes  cum  Ix.  personis  et  Ixv.  equis  iter  suum 
arripuit  de  dicta  Ciuitate  Regis  London'  versus  eundem  Ducem,  scilicet 
eundo,  morando,  et  redeundo,  vsque  xxx™  diem  eiusdem  mensis  tunc 
proximo  sequentis,  quo  die  redijt  Regi  apud  dictam  villam  Regis  Cales 
per  xix.  dies — Ixiij  li.  yj  s.  viij  d.  per  idem  breue. 

Et  in  duobus  passageriis  et  vno  Farecostpro  passagio  predicti  Comitis 
iiij'^^x  personarum  et  c  equorum  suorum  predictorum  dicta  prima  vice  de 
Douorr.  versus  dictam  villam  Regis  Cales  conductis  videlicet  pro  quolibet 
passagerio  Ixxiij  s.  iiij  d.  et  pro  predicto  farecost  xlvj  s.  viij  d. — ix  li.  xiij  s. 
iiij  d.  per  breue  predictum. 

Et  duobus  aliis  passageriis  et  vno  farecost  pro  repassagio  predicti 
Comitis,  personarum  et  equorum  suorum  predictorum  de  dicta  villa  Regis 
Cales  versus  dictam  villam  Douorr.,  videlicet  pro  quolibet  passagerio 
Ixxiij  s.  iiij  d.,  et  pro  predicto  farecost  xlvj  s.  viij  d. — ix  li.  xiij  s.  iiij  d., 
per  predictum  breue. 

Et  in  batellagio  predicti  Comitis  et  iiij^^x.  personarum  predicto 
duabus  vicibus  in  portu  ville  Douorr.,  dicta  prima  vice,  videlicet  pro 
qualibet  persona  vtraque  vice  ij  d. — xxx  s.,  per  idem  breue. 

Et  in  portagio  eorundem  duabus  vicibus  ibidem,  videlicet  pro  qualibet 
persona  vtraque  vice  j  d. — xv  s.  per  predictum  breue. 

Et  in  batellagio  Comitis  et  personarum  predicto  duabus  vicibus  in 
predicto  portu  ville  Cales,  dicta  prima  vice,  videlicet  pro  qualibet  persona 
vtraque  vice  j  d. — xv  s.  per  breue  predictum. 

Et  in  pontagio  c  equorum  suorum  predictorum  dicta  prima  ^^ce  in 
predicto  portu  Douorr.,  duabus  vicibus,  videlicet  vtraque  vice  iij  s. — yj  s. 
per  idem  breue. 

Et  in  consimili  pontagio  equorum  predictorum  in  dicto  portu  ville 
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Eegis  Cales  duabus  vicibus  videlicet  vtraque  vice  iij  s. — vj  s.  per  breue 
predictum. 

Et  in  viio  passagerio  et  vno  farecost  pro  passagio  predicti  Comitis  Ix. 
personarum  et  Ixv.  equorum  suorum  predictorum,  supradicta  secunda 
vice,  de  Douorr.  versus  dictam  villain  Regis  Cales  conducto,  videlicet 
pro  predicto  passagerio  Ixxiij  s.  iiij  d.,  et  pro  predicto  farecoste  xlvj  s. 
viij  d. — vj  li.  per  breue  supradictum. 

Et  in  batellagio  predicto  Ix.  personarum  de  terra  vsque  nauem,  dicta 
secunda  vice,  in  predicto  portu  Douorr.,  videlicet  pro  qualibet  persona 
ij  d. — x  s.  per  breue  predictum. 

Et  in  portagio  eorundem  ibidem,  videlicet  pro  qualibet  persona  j  d. — 
V  s.  per  predictum  breue. 

Et  in  batellagio  Ix.  personarum  predietarum  de  Navi  vsque  terram, 
dicta  secunda  vice,  in  predicto  portu  Cales  videlicet  pro  qualibet  persona 
j  d. — V  s.  per  idem  breue. 

Et  in  pontagio  Ixv.  equorum  suorum  predictorum  in  predicto  portu 
Douorr.,  dicta  secunda  vice — ij  s.  per  breue  predictum. 

Et  in  pontagio  equorum  predictorum  in  predicto  portu  Cales,  eadem 
secunda  vice — ij  s.  per  breue  supradictum. 

Summa  vadiorum  et  expensarum  predictorum — cclvj  li.  xvj  a. 
Et  habet  superplus — clli.  ij  s.  viij  d. 


Tke  Mad  Duke  of  Naxos. 

Subsequent  historians  of  the  duchy  of  Naxos  have  accej^ted  with- 
out question  Hopf  s  ^  chronology  and  brief  description  of  the  reign 
of  Francesco  III  Crispo,  who  was  formally  proclaimed  duke,  after 
a  brief  Venetian  protectorate,  in  October  1500.  According  to  the 
German  scholar,  who  is  followed  by  Count  Mas  Latrie,^  Francesco 
III  'quietly  governed'  his  island  domain  down  to  1518,  the  only 
incident  in  his  career  being  his  capture  by  Turkish  corsairs  while 
hunting  in  1517.  His  wife,  according  to  the  same  authorities,  had 
already  predeceased  him,  having  died  'before  1501.'  But  a 
perusal  of  Sanuto's  Diarii  shows  that  all  these  statements  are 
wrong.  Francesco  III,  so  far  from  *  quietly  governing  '  his  sub- 
jects, was  a  homicidal  maniac,  who  murdered  his  wife  in  1510  and 
died  in  the  following  year. 

We  first  hear  of  the  duke's  madness  in  1509,  when  he  and  his 
brother-in-law,  Antonio  Loredano,  were  on  board  the  ducal  galley, 
then  engaged  in  the  Venetian  service  at  Trieste.  The  duke  was 
put  in  custody  at  San  Michele  di  Murano,  but  was  subsequently 
released  and  allowed  to  return  to  Naxos.^     There,  as  we  learn  from 

'  Geschichte  Griechenlands,  apud  Ersch  und  Gruber,  AUgemeine  Encyklopadie, 
Ixxxvi.  166 ;  Chronigues  grico-romanes,  p.  482 ;  Veneto-Byzantinische  Analekten, 
p.  414. 

*  Les  Dues  de  I'Archipel,  p.  13,  in  the  Venetian  Miscellanea,  vol.  iv. 

'  Sanuto,  Diarii,  viii.  328,  337,  355,  £6(5. 
VOL.    XXI. NO.    LXXXIV.  3  B 
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two  separate  accounts,  one  sent  to  the  Venetian  authorities  in 
Crete  by  the  community  of  Naxos,  the  other  sent  to  Venice  by 
Antonio  da  Pesaro,  Venetian  governor  of  Andros,  the  duke  had  a 
return  of  the  malady.^  On  15  August  1510,  he  was  more  than 
usually  affectionate  to  his  wife,  Taddea  Loredano,  to  whom  he 
had  been  married  fourteen  years  and  who  is  described  by  one  of 
the  Venetian  ambassadors  as  '  a  lady  of  wisdom  and  great  talent.'  ^ 
Having  inveigled  the  duchess  to  his  side  *  by  songs,  kisses,  and 
caresses,'  he  seized  his  sword  and  tried  to  slay  her.  The  terrified 
woman  fled,  just  as  she  was,  in  her  nightdress,  out  of  the  ducal 
palace,  and  took  refuge  in  the  house  of  her  aunt,  Lucrezia  Lore- 
dano, Lady  of  Nio.  Thither,  in  the  night  of  Saturday  17  August, 
her  husband  pursued  her ;  he  burst  open  the  doors,  and  entered 
the  bedroom,  where  he  found  the  Lady  of  Nio  and  her  daughter-in- 
law,  to  whom  he  gave  three  severe  blows  each.  Meanwhile,  on 
hearing  the  noise,  the  duchess  had  hidden  under  a  wash-tub ;  a 
slave  betrayed  her  hiding-place,  and  the  duke  struck  her  over 
the  he&,d  with  his  sword.  In  the  attempt  to  parry  the  blow,  she 
seized  the  blade  in  her  hands,  and  fell  fainting  on  the  ground, 
where  her  miserable  assailant  gave  her  a  thrust  in  the  stomach. 
She  lived  the  rest  of  the  night  and  the  next  dsij,  while  the  duke 
fled  to  his  garden,  whence  he  was  induced  by  the  citizens  to  return 
to  the  palace.  There,  as  he  sat  at  meat  with  his  son  Giovanni, 
he  heard  from  one  of  the  servants  that  the  people  wished  to  depose 
him  and  put  Giovanni  in  his  place.  In  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  he 
seized  a  knife  to  kill  his  son ;  but  his  arm  was  held,  and  the  lad 
saved  himself  by  leaping  from  the  balcony.  The  duke  tried  to 
escape  to  Ehodes,  but  he  was  seized,  after  a  struggle  in  which  he 
was  wounded,  and  sent  to  Santorin.  His  son  Giovanni  IV  was  pro- 
claimed duke,  and  as  he  could  not  have  been  more  than  eleven 
years  old — his  birth  is  spoken  of  as  imminent  ^  in  May  1499 — a 
governor  of  the  duchy  was  elected  in  the  person  of  Jacomo  Dezia, 
whom  we  may  identify  with  Giacomo  I  Gozzadini,  baron  of  the 
island  of  Zia,  who  is  mentioned  as  being  present  in  the  ducal 
palace  at  Naxos,  in  a  document  ^  of  1500,  whose  family  had  a  man- 
sion there,  and  who  had  already  been  governor  in  1507.  From 
Santorin,  Francesco  III  was  removed  on  a  Venetian  ship  to  Candia, 
where,  as  we  learn  from  letters  of  15  August,  1511,  he  died  of 
fever.^ 

Meanwhile,  on  18  October,  1510,  it  had  been  proposed  at  Venice 
that  the  mad  duke's  brother-in-law,  Antonio  Loredano,  should  be 
sent  as  governor  to  Naxos,  with  a  salary  of  400  ducats  a  year, 
payable  out  of  the  revenues,  just  as  Venetian  governors  had  been 

*  Sanuto,  Diarii,  xi.  393,  394,  705.  »  Ibid.  ii.  701.  «  Ibid. 

'  Hopf,  Gozzadini,  apiid  Ersch  und  Gruber,  op.  cit.  Ixxvi.  425  ;  Ixxxvi.  166. 
«  Sanuto,  Diarii,  xii.  22,  175,  503. 
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sent  there  during  the  minority  of  Francesco  III.  Loredano  sailed 
on  16  January  1511  for  his  post,  where  he  remained  for  four  and  a 
half  years.^  Naxos,  in  his  time,  cannot  have  been  a  gloomy  exile,  for 
we  hear  of  the  *  balls  and  festivals  with  the  accompaniment  of  very 
polished  female  society  '  which  greeted  the  Venetian  ambassador.^" 
We  do  not  learn  who  governed  the  duchy  between  July  1515,  when 
Loredano  returned  to  Venice,  and  the  coming  of  age  of  Duke 
Giovanni  IV,  which  seems  to  have  been  in  May  1517.  On  May  6 
of  that  year  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Cretan  government,  signed 
Joannes  Crispus  dux  Egeo  Pelagi,  which  Sanuto  has  preserved  ;  '^ 
and  in  the  same  summer  il  ducha  di  Nixia,  domino  Zuan  Crespo, 
was  captured  by  corsairs  while  hunting,  and  subsequently  ran- 
somed ^^ — an  adventure  which  Hopf,  as  we  have  seen,  wrongly 
ascribed  to  Francesco  III.  William  Miller. 


T/ie  Merchant  Strangers  Post  in  the  Sixteenth  Century. 

In  my  paper  on  the  *  Early  Posts  in  England '  ^  reference  was  made 
to  a  post  to  the  Continent  set  up  by  the  alien  merchants,  or 
merchant  strangers,  in  London  in  1514.  The  date  was  taken  from 
the  report  of  the  secret  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
Post  Office,  1844,  but  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  post  originated 
in  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1496  known  in  later  times 
as  the  Intercursus  Magnus.     It  was  stipulated  in  that  treaty  that 

Omnes  Mercatores  tam  Regni  Anglife  etc.  quam  etiam  Mercatores 
Terrarum  et  Patriarum  Brabanti©  etc.  .  .  .  necnon  eorum  Factores, 
Familiares,  Negotiorum  Gestores  et  Ministri  potuerunt  deinceps  per 
Terram  pedestres,  aut  equestres,  aut  alio  modo  quocunque  .  .  .  cum  suis 
bonis  et  Merchandisis,  secure  et  libere  ire  et  venire  invicemque 
communicare  et  mercari,  emere  et  vendere  et  commercium  facere  et 
habere  .  .  .  de  Calesiis  et  marchiis  eorum  ac  in  aliis  quibuscunque 
partibus  Regni  Angliae.^ 

These  alien  merchants,  who  sometimes  described  themselves  as 
merchant  strangers  of  the  intercourse  residing  in  London,  enjoyed 
valuable  privileges  which  excited  the  envy  of  many  of  the  citizens, 
who  naturally  resented  the  bestowal  upon  foreigners  of  advantages 
denied  to  themselves.  There  is  an  instance  of  this  in  the  bill  of 
complaints  presented  by  John  Lincoln,  a  broker,  to  Dr.  Ball,  who 
was  appointed  to  preach  the  Easter  Tuesday  Spital  sermon  in  1517  ; 
in  this  bill  it  was  alleged  that  the  common  artificers  of  London 
could  scarce  get  any  work,  so  great  was  the  number  of  artificers 

»  Sanuto,  B'xarii,  xi.  450,  525,  748  ;  xii.  175  ;  xx.  354,  356,  376. 

'»  Ibid.  xvii.  35.  "  lUd.  xxiv.  380,  384,  387-8. 

•2  Ihid.  xxiv.  467,  596,  645  ;  xxv.  158,  185.  '  Ante,  vol.  xviii.  713-8. 

'  Tractatum  Pacis  et  Intercursus  Burgundiae,  Bymer's  Foedera,  xii.  578. 

3  B  2 
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strangers,  and  that  the  English  merchants  could  have  no  utterance, 
for  the  merchant  strangers  bring  in  all  silks,  cloth  of  gold,  wine, 
oil,  iron,  and  such  other  merchandise,  that  no  man  almost  buyeth 
of  an  Englishman.^  Ball  introduced  these  complaints  into  his 
sermon,  and  the  sermon  stirred  up  the  London  apprentices  and 
others  to  attack  the  foreign  merchants  on  E^il  May-day.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  merchant  strangers'  post  was  one  of  the  grievances 
which  produced  the  riot  that  resulted  from  Dr.  Ball's  eloquence. 
While  Henry  VIII  and  his  ministers  favoured  foreign  traders  and 
encouraged  them  to  settle  in  London,  it  seems  remarkable  that  the 
merchant  strangers  were  allowed  to  set  up  a  post  of  their  own,  and 
to  despatch  and  receive  letters  and  packets  freely  and  apparently 
without  interference  on  the  part  of  the  government.  At  a  later 
period  one  of  the  reasons  assigned  for  conferring  on  the  Post  Office 
a  monopoly  in  the  conveyance  of  letters  was  that  the  State  might 
possess  the  means  of  detecting  and  defeating  conspiracies  against 
itself.  This  was  affirmed  in  a  proclamation  of  1591,  and  was 
repeated  later  on.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  merchant 
strangers  in  London  in  the  earUer  years  of  the  sixteenth  century 
possessed  a  liberty  as  regards  freedom  of  correspondence  which  at 
a  later  period  was  withheld  from  Englishmen. 

Until  1558,  the  English  government  maintained  a  regular  post 
to  the  Continent,  and  English  merchants  possibly  made  use  of  it, 
though  it  is  uncertain  whether  subjects  were  allowed  to  send  their 
correspondence  by  the  sovereign's  posts.  After  the  fall  of  Calais 
the  merchant  strangers'  post  was  the  only  regular  means  by  which 
ordinary  people  could  send  letters  and  packets  to  the  Continent, 
and  the  English  merchants  complained  that  their  correspondence 
was  delayed  both  in  despatch  and  delivery,  and  preference  was  given 
to  the  correspondence  of  their  foreign  rivals.  This  condition  of 
affairs  continued  for  many  years :  the  merchant  strangers  appointed 
their  own  postmaster  and  managed  their  post  at  their  own  discre- 
tion ;  but  in  1568  Christian  Suffling,  the  postmaster,  died,  and  a 
dispute  having  arisen  among  the  merchant  strangers  as  to  his 
successor,  the  government  interfered  and  the  new  appointment  was 
ultimately  made  by  Thomas  Randolph,  master  of  the  posts,  who 
acted  upon  a  recommendation  of  Wilham  Cecil.  The  story  of  the 
dispute  among  the  merchant  strangers,  which  was  partly  religious 
and  partly  national,  can  be  learned  from  the  State  Papers.*  The 
rival  candidates  for  the  postmastership  were  Raphael  van  den  Putte, 
a  Belgian  protestant,  and  Godfrey  Marshall,  an  Englishman  who 
was  a  Roman  catholic.  Van  den  Putte  had  the  advantage  of  the 
support  of  Suffling's  widow,  and  as  the  mail  was  brought  to  and 
despatched  from  her  house  he  seems  to  have  discharged  the  duties 

»  Holinshed,  He7iry  VIII,  1517,  iii.  841,  ed.  Hooker. 

*  See  Strype's  edition  of  Stow's  Survey  (1734),  bk.  v.  400. 
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of  the  postmastership  pending  the  appointment  of  Suffling's  suc- 
cessor. His  candidature  was  also  supported  by  his  co-reHgionists ; 
Hieronymus  Jerhtus,  'Ecclesiae  Itahcae  Minister,'  wrote  to  Cecil 
on  22  July  1568,  at  the  request  of  certain  foreign  brethren  of  the 
churches  of  Christ,  in  favour  of  Van  den  Putte,  who,  he  says, 

per  octodeeem  annoa  fideliter  gentis  advenae  in  hoc  Regno  Tabellarium 
agit.  Rem  a  multis  notam  satis  tibi  existimo  .  .  .  Vir  fidelis  est,  boni 
nominis  ac  pro  diuturno  in  officio  laboribus  bene  merens,  cui,  ut  audio, 
adversatus  est  homo  .  .  .  sufi,  competentia  indignus.' 

On  the  same  day  M.  Jean  Cousen,  minister  of  the  French  church 
in  London,  wrote  to  Cecil  recommending  Van  den  Putte,^  and 
moved  by  these  appeals  Cecil  wrote  to  the  merchant  strangers 
nominating  him.  Some  of  these  merchants  met  on  Friday,  23  July, 
and  Cecil's  letter  was  produced  to  them.  In  their  answer  to  Cecil 
they  informed  him  they  had  appointed  Godfrey  Marshall,  an 
Englishman,  to  be  master  of  their  post,  and  they  objected  to  the 
advocates  of  Van  den  Putte  because  they  were  not  merchants ;  it 
was  natural  that  they  should  resent  the  interference  of  the  pro- 
testant  ministers.^  But  whatever  this  appointment  may  have  been 
worth  to  Marshall,  the  mail  was  still  carried  to  Widow  Suffling's 
house,  where  it  was  dealt  with  by  Van  den  Putte,  though  not  with- 
out interference  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  ambassadors  Da  Silva, 
and,  after  his  recall,  Guerau.  Of  this  interference  Van  den  Putte 
complained  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Cecil,  and  asked  at  the  same 
time  to  be  appointed  to  the  '  outlandish  post  lately  held  by  Christian 
Suffling.'^  In  December  there  was  a  further  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  Spanish  ambassador,  Guerau.  He  called  together  all 
the  Italian  merchants  and  conferred  with  them,  and  then  took  upon 
himself  to  give  instructions  that  the  post  was  no  longer  to  be  taken 
to  Widow  Suffling's  but  to  Marshall's  house.^  In  September  1569, 
the  dispute  was  finally  settled  by  Thomas  Eandolph,  the  master  of 
the  queen's  post,  who  in  virtue  of  the  grant  to  him  made  a  deputa- 
tion of  the  merchant  strangers  post  within  the  city  of  London  to 
Raphael  Van  den  Putte  to  enjoy  it  as  Christian  Suffling  enjoyed  it. 
How  long  Van  den  Putte  continued  to  hold  the  office  does  not 
appear.  In  May  1604  a  grant  of  the  office  of  one  of  the  king's 
posts,  vacant  by  the  surrender  of  Charles  Sherard,  was  made  to 
Silvester  Brooke,  and  in  the  following  October  Brooke  surrendered 
the  appointment,  which  was  thereupon  granted  to  Matthew  de 
Quester.'"  Sherard  and  Brooke  were  presumably  Englishmen,  but 
Matthew  de  Quester,  who  is  described  as  a  very  honest  man,^^  was 

»  State  Papers,  Domestic,  Elizabeth,  xlvii.  21.  '  Ibid.  22. 

'  The  answer  to  Cecil  (S.  P.,  Dom.,  Eliz.  xlvii.  24)  bears  the  signatures  of  nine 
persons  who  describe  themselves  as  Italians,  Venetians,  or  Spaniards. 

8  S.  P.,  Dom.,  Eliz.  xlviii.  32.  »  Ibid.  65.     Windebank  to  CecU. 

'"  Ibid.  James  I,  ix.  (Docquet).  ''  Cecil  Pajpers,  pt.  vii.  p.  351. 
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a  merchant  stranger  living  in  Philpot  Lane  in  the  City.  Probably 
Sherard  and  Brooke  were  only  messengers,  or  currers,  as  they 
would  have  been  called  in  earlier  days,  who  convej^ed  the  mail  from 
London  to  the  port  of  despatch,  but  De  Quester,  if  not  at  first, 
certainly  in  the  course  of  time,  obtained  control  of  the  post  and 
seems  to  have  made  it  efficient.  But  he  too  had  his  troubles,  and 
among  them  was  the  difficulty,  which  he  shared  with  others  of  King 
James's  servants,  in  getting  paid  for  the  services  which  he  rendered 
to  the  State.  Chamberlain,  writing  to  Dudley  Garleton  in  January 
1615,  says  *  Even  poor  De  Quester,  the  postmaster,  runs  up  and 
down  for  payment  of  6001.  due  to  him  for  postages.'  '^  This  amount 
no  doubt  represents  arrears  covering  a  long  period.  Several  of  De 
Quester's  accounts  for  postages,  beginning  in  January  1608,  are 
preserved  in  the  Public  Kecord  Office.  They  are  made  out  very 
neatly,  and  contain  particulars  of  each  packet  received  from  the 
Continent  or  despatched  thither,  and  in  the  case  of  packets  received 
the  account  shows  how  long  it  has  taken  on  the  journey,  to  whom 
it  was  addressed,  and  how  it  was  delivered  to  the  addressee.  From 
the  earliest  of  these  accounts  it  seems  that  the  average  time  occupied 
in  conveying  a  letter  from  Brussels  to  London  in  1608  was  a  little 
over  nine  days.^^  The  approximate  time  taken  in  the  transmission 
of  correspondence  between  the  two  cities  is  now  eight  hours  and  a 
half.  In  1619,  King  James  granted  a  patent  to  De  Quester  and 
his  son  for  the  control  of  the  foreign  post,  and  this  was  the  cause 
of  much  litigation  between  Lord  Stanhope,  the  master  of  the  posts, 
and  De  Quester  and  his  successors.'^  J.  A.  J.  Housden. 


Cromwell! s  Instructions  to  Colonel  Lockhart  in  1656. 

The  instructions  usually  given  to  English  ambassadors  during  the 
Commonwealth  were  simple  ancjt  direct.  They  are  a  contrast  to 
the  full  and  elaborate  instructions  given  to  French  ambassadors 
at  the  same  period,  which  often  became  lengthy  treatises  on  the 
past  relations  of  France  with  particular  powers  and  on  the  present 
state  of  poUtics  in  the  country  to  which  the  ambassador  was 
accredited.  The  collection  published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
French  ministry  of  foreign  affairs  shows  this.^  But  though 
similar  English  instructions  are  of  less  interest  and  of  less  general 
value  to  historians,  they  throw  considerable  light  on  the  develop- 

"  State  Papers,  Dom.,  James  I,  Ixxx.  10.  "  Ibid,  xxxii.  35. 

'*  H,  Joyce,  History  of  the  Post  Office,  ch.  ii. 

'  Rectieil   des   Instructions  donnies  aux   Ambassadeurs   de  France  depuis   les 
Traitis  de  Westphaliejus^u'd  la  Eivolution  frangaise. 
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merit  of  English  foreign  policy,  and  a  small  collection  of  them, 
illustrating  our  relations  with  the  more  important  foreign  states, 
would  be  of  some  interest.  Unluckily  only  a  few  of  them  are  in 
print.  For  the  period  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Pro- 
tectorate some  half-dozen  may  be  found  published  in  the 
Thmioe  Papers — for  instance,  the  instructions  to  Lord  Lisle  on 
his  proposed  mission  to  Sweden  in  1653.^ 

As  specimens  of  the  instructions  given  by  the  Protector  to  his 
■diplomatic  agents  we  have  those  to  Eichard  Bradshaw  for  his 
•abortive  mission  to  the  tsar  (May  1657),  to  Colonel  Jephson  when 
he  was  sent  to  negotiate  with  the  king  of  Sweden  (22  August  1657), 
to  Philip  Meadowe  when  he  was  employed  to  mediate  between 
8weden  and  Poland  (9  April  1658),  and  Downing's  instructions 
in  November  1658,  when  Eichard  Cromwell's  government  was 
attempting  to  patch  up  a  peace  between  Portugal  and  the  States 
Oeneral.^  But  the  most  important  fact  in  Cromwell's  foreign 
policy  was  his  alliance  with  France,  and  the  instructions  given 
to  the  ambassador  who  negotiated  that  alliance  have  not  hitherto 
been  printed.  On  29  February  1656  the  council  of  state  advised 
the  Protector  to  send  Colonel  William  Lockhart  as  resident  to 
France.''  His  credentials  are  dated  about  9  April  1656.^  His 
instructions,  printed  below,  should  no  doubt  also  be  dated  in  that 
month.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the  Eecord  Office  in  State 
Papers,  France,  vol.  113.  Some  additional  instructions  sent  later 
are  printed  in  Thurloe,  v.  41,  and  should  be  compared  with  these, 
which  they  serve  to  supplement.  The  contractions  in  the  manu- 
script of  the  instructions  have  been  extended.  C.  H.  Firth. 

InstriLctions  unto  collonel  William  Lochart  sent  unto  the  french  king. 

1.  As  scone  as  you  have  received  these  instructions,  you  shall  forth- 
with repair  on  board  the  ship  appointed  for  your  transportacion ;  and 
hasten  to  such  place  in  France,  where  the  king  shall  bee. 

2.  And  being  admitted  to  your  first  audience,  you  shall  lett  the  king 
know,  that  it  haveing  pleased  God  to  blesse  the  councell  and  endeavours 
of  both  partyes  in  the  late  Treatyes,  that  a  firme  peace  and  freindship  is 
setled,  and  establisht  between  these  two  nacions,  I  have  thought  fitt  to 
fiend  you  unto  his  majestie  to  assure  him,  that  I  shall  not  only  most 
inviolately  keep,  and  observe  the  said  Treaty  of  peace,  but  shall  be  ready 
to  cultivate  and  improve  the  present  good  intelligence  between  us,  to  a 
further  encrease  of  amity  and  good  will,  and  doubt  not  of  the  same  good 
inclinacions,  and  disposicions  in  his  majestie,  with  such  further  expressions 
of  freindship  as  you  shall  judge  fitt  and  necessary. 

3.  After  your  publique  audience  you  shall  desire  private  conference 
with  the  Cardinal,  and  haveing  delivered  my  letter  to  him,  saluted  him 

2  Thurloe,  i.  227.  ^  Ibid.  vi.  278,  478,  vii.  63,  517. 

*  Cal.  S.  P.,  Dom.,  1G55-6,  p.  204. 

*  Masson,  Life  of  Milton,  v.  251 ;  Hamilton,  Milton  Papers,  pp.  9,  10. 
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in  my  name,  and  assured  him  of  my  hearty  aflfeccion  towards  him  and 
his  interest,  you  shall  lett  him  know  that  I  doe  understand  it  to  be  the 
true  interest  of  both  these  nacions,  and  for  the  common  good  of  our 
neighbours  and  allies,  not  only  to  live  in  freindship  and  to  hold  a  good 
correspondence  and  intelligence  with  each  other,  but  to  come  to  a  nearer 
union,  and  more  intimate  allyance  than  is  setled  and  establisht  by  the 
late  Treaty.6 

4.  That  I  have  all  waves  shewed  a  propensity  thereunto,  and  have  at 
all  times  with  much  willingnesse  [received]  any  proposicions  and  tenders 
of  that  nature,  as  thinkeing  that  they  had  a  mutuall  conveniency  in  them, 
and  to  be  very  agreable  to  the  interests  of  both. 

5.  And  at  this  time  in  a  more  especiall  manner,  the  affayres  of  both 
seem  to  me  to  be  such  (they  haveing  now  one  common  enemy)  that  doe 
render  a  confident  communicacion  therein  very  necessary,  and  give 
oportunity  to  the  two  states  of  being  very  useful  to  each  other,  for  the 
carrying  on  their  common  interests. 

6.  And  further  understanding  by  Monsier  de  Bourdeaux  at  his 
departure  hence,  as  also  by  letters  which  he  writt  hither  after  he  had 
given  an  account  of  his  negotiacion  to  the  king  and  cardinall,  and  was 
informed  of  their  intencion,  that  they  had,  at  that  court,  the  same  sense  of 
affaires,  and  were  disposed  to  come  into  further  termes  of  amity,  I  have 
been  wilhng  to  send  you  imediately  from  my  selfe  to  speak  and  conferre 
with  the  cardinal  in  all  confidence  and  freedome,  concerning  these  things  ; 
and  as  well  to  open  my  mind  and  intencions  therein  unto  him,  as  to 
receive  his,  and  to  assure  him  by  one  whom  he  may  be  satisfyed  I 
perfectly  trust,  that  in  case  he  judgeth  it  of  advantage  to  himselfe  and 
France  to  joyne  intimately  with  me  and  this  comonwealth,  he  shall  find 
upon  experience  that  there  is  no  person  in  Europe  who  will  be  a  more  cer- 
taine  and  constant  freind  to  him  apd  the  affayres  of  France  then  my 
selfe. 

7.  And  upon  this  occasion,  you  may  insinuate,  that  I  have  taken 
France  for  a  freind,  not  out  of  necessitie,  but  choice,  that  it  cannot  be 
unknowne  to  the  cardinall  what  tenders  have  been  made  by  Spaine  to 
have  turned  the  armes  of  this  state  another  way,  nor  what  my  principles 
are  which  lead  me  to  a  closure  with  France,  rather  then  with  Spaine ; 
I  haveing  often  declared  them  to  the  French  Ambassador  here,  viz.  that 
the  one  gives  Ubertie  of  conscience  to  the  professors  of  the  protestant 
reUgion,  and  the  other  persecuteing  it  with  losse  of  life  and  estate, 
that  therefore  the  friendship  is  like  to  be  constant,  and  lasteing  on  my 
part,  haveing  in  the  contracting  thereof,  not  only  satisfyed  the  interest  of 
this  state,  but  pursued  my  owne  principles  and  conscience,  and  if  the 
amity  be  as  sincere  and  as  well  grounded  in  the  king,  I  for  my  part 
should  not  doubt,  but  (through  the  blessing  of  God)  both  sides  might  in 
a  very  short  time  receive  the  happy  effects  of  so  hearty  a  conjunction. 

8.  And  in  pursuance  hereof,  you  shall  either  at  the  first,  or  any  other 
conference,  as  you  find  it  most  proper  and  convenient,  acquaint  him,  that 
I  doe  fully  agree  with  what  was  propounded  by  the  said  French  Ambassa- 
dor at  the  time  of  his  departure  hence,  that  now  is  the  time  for  both 
sides    to  consider  and  take  councel,  concerning   Spaine   the  common 

•  The  treaty  of  24  October-3  November  1655. 
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enemy  of  both  States,  whether,  and  how  one  confederate  may  be  useful! 
to  the  other  in  any  designe  against  him. 

9.  And  to  that  purpose,  you  shall  lett  him  know  that  before  I  would 
take  any  resolution,  or  purpose  any  thing  in  perticular  to  France  upon 
this  subject,  I  thought  it  necessary  to  send  you  thither  to  communicate 
with  the  cardinal!  therein,  that  I  might  further  understand  his  mind, 
and  know  what  advise  he  would  give  me  in  a  matter  so  much  importing 
the  interest  of  both. 

10.  In  case  the  cardinal!  shall  manifest  a  readinesse  hereunto,  and  be 
of  opinion  that  any  designe  be  to  be  undertaken  against  Spaine,  by  joynt 
councel  and  forces,  and  propound  anything  in  particuler  (which  you 
shall  endeavour  by  fitting  arguments  to  draw  from  him),  you  have  power 
to  conferre  with  him,  of  the  equality,  mutuall  conveniency,  and  reason- 
ablenesse  of  such  proposicions,  and  you  are  to  transmitt  what  shall  be 
offered  to  you  on  that  subject,  to  us,  by  an  expresse,  whereupon  you  shall 
have  further  instructions  how  to  proceed ;  in  the  mean  time,  you  may 
lett  him  know  that  other  things  being  agreed,  wee  shall  be  willing 
to  consent,  that  neither  confederate  shall  make  any  peace  or  truce  with 
Spaine,  withoutt  the  consent  of  the  other. 

11.  You  shall  take  all  oportunityes  to  penetrate  into  the  counsells  as 
well  of  the  cardinal  as  other  ministers  of  state,  in  reference  to  this 
Commonwealth,  and  how  they  stand  inclined  to  the  particulers  aforesaid, 
as  also  what  the  disposicions  of  that  Court  is,  as  to  a  peace  with  Spaine, 
and  whether  there  bee  any  advances  made  therein,  and  you  shall  dureing 
your  residence  in  France,  use  all  possible  endeavours  by  such  proper 
mediums  as  you  shall  judge  fitt  to  hinder  and  obstruct  the  aforesaid  peace. 

12.  You  shall  with  the  first  oportunity  represent  to  the  cardinal,  and  j 
as  it  shall  be  necessary  to  the  king,  the  sadd  and  miserable  condicion  of  I 
the  poor  Protestants  of  Piemont,  in  the  Dominions  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  I 
many  of  their  brethren  haveing  been  massacred  in  a  most  cruel  manner,  1 
and  those  who  doe  servive  are  like  to  be  destroyed,  either  througli  the 
hard  termes  of  peace,  which  they  have  been  perswaded  to  take,  or  by  1 
not  performance,  or  rather  violacion,  of  those  condicions  which  were  given  J 
them. 

13.  That  when  any  addresses  are  made  to  the  Duke  on  their  behalf, 
his  answer  is,  that  he  hath  wholly  referred  that  businesse  to  the  French 
king,  and  therefore  you  shall  further  represent,  that  seing  this  matter  is 
come  into  the  king's  hands,  and  that  it  is  in  his  power,  either  to  destroy 
or  preserve  these  poor  people,  and  deliver  them  from  that  death,  which 
they  are  now  in,  or  dayly  subjected  to  ;  (^ee  cannot  but  expect  it  from 
that  freindship  and  amity,  which  is  between  us,  and  from  those  prin- 
ciples which  France  hath  allwayes  professed  towards  the  Protestants  in 
their  owne  dominions,  that  he  will  take  such  effectual!  course,  that  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  may  not  only  make  good  and  performe  the  late  Treaty,  but 
cause  it  to  be  amended  in  such  manner,  as  that  those  people  may  be 
secured  in  their  lives,  estates,  consciences,  and  ancient  priviledges,  ^ 
whereby  the  king  will  not  only  doe  that  which  is  just  and  pleasing  to 
God  and  very  acceptable  to  all  his  neighbours  of  the  same  proffession, 
but  oblige  those  men  to  him,  and  further  encourage  his  owne  protestant 
subjects  to  continue  their  fidelity  and  services  to  his  Majestic. 
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14.  And  you  shall  presse  the  matter  of  the  foregoing  article  with 
such  other  arguments  as  you  shall  judge  proper,  and  with  all  manner  of 
instances  insist  thereupon,  until  you  shall  procure  somewhat  to  be  done 
with  eflfect  for  those  poor  people  ;  and  therein  you  shall  correspond  with 
Mr.  Moreland,  our  commissioner  extraordinary  now  at  Geneva,  who  shall 
have  directions  to  give  you  from  time  to  time  a  perfect  account  of  their 
condicion,  and  what  will  be  fitt  to  bee  insisted  upon  in  particuler  on  their 
behalf. 

15.  And  as  you  shall  understand  the  condicion  and  institucion  of 
affairs  to  be  in  Swisserland,  you  shall  accordingly  endeavour  to  dispose 
the  court  of  France  towards  the  protestant  cantons. 

■^     16.  You  shall  from  time  [to  time]  assist  the  EngHsh  merchants  tradeing 

into  France,  in  all  such  their  occasions  as  shall  require  your  helpe  and 

countenance  at  the  court ;  and  in  case  any  of  the  Articles  of  the  late 

Treaty  be  not  performed  by  the  king  of  France,  or  any  of  his  subjects,  you 

L.shall  represent  the  same  where  it  shall  be  necessary  for  redresse  therein. 

17.  You  shall  hold  a  good  correspondence  with  the  ambassador  and 
publique  ministers  of  other  Princes  and  States  in  amity  with  us  resideing 
in  the  court  of  France. 

18.  You  shall  give  frequent  accounts  of  your  negociacions  unto  us, 
that  you  may  receive  such  further  instructions  as  shall  be  necessary. 
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Atti  del  Congresso  Internazionale  di  Scienze  Storiche.  Vol.  III. :  '  Storia 
Medievale  e  Moderna;  Metodica ;  Scienze  Storiche  Ausiliarie.' 
(Roma :   Loescher.   1906.) 

In  this  volume  are  collected  fifty-five  papers  of  the  most  various  de- 
scriptions. To  analyse  more  than  a  small  number  of  them  is  impossible 
within  the  limits  of  a  single  review.  It  may,  however,  be  useful  to  notice 
briefly  those  which  bear  upon  topics  of  some  general  interest.  One 
turns  in  the  first  instance  to  those  writers  who  deal  with  the  logical 
methods  of  history  and  its  place  among  the  sciences.  Dr.  Benussi  (p.  627) 
discusses  the  value  of  historical  evidence  in  a  paper  which  frankly  assumes 
the  catholic  position.  Statements  of  fact,  he  premises,  may  be  legiti- 
mately accepted  upon  authority  as  well  as  upon  evidence  ;  a  statement  of 
fact  on  which  the  church  has  set  her  imprimatur  may  be  regarded  as 
incontrovertible.  Apparently  Dr.  Benussi  believes  that  it  is  possible  to 
conduct  a  scientific  discussion  on  the  basis  of  assumptions  which  are 
radically  unscientific.  But  even  those  who  admit  his  postulates  will  find 
cause  to  criticise  his  general  statement  that  the  evidence  with  which 
historians  work  is  invariably  the  record  of  a  memory.  There  is  more  to 
be  said  for  his  argument  that  a  memory  cannot  be  verified  with  absolute 
certainty.  We  can  only  estabhsh  a  probability  that  what  we  or  others 
remember  has  actually  happened.  But  Dr.  Benussi  overlooks  the  fact 
that  there  are  degrees  of  probability.  It  is  the  business  of  the  historian  to 
discover  the  most  probable  statement ;  and  he  will  never  be  content  with 
the  unverified  recollection  of  a  single  witness.  Professor  Gentile  (p.  607) 
raises  the  question  whether  a  philosophy  of  history  is  possible,  and  decides 
it  in  the  affirmative.  The  philosophic  historian  is  one  who  demonstrates 
the  inevitability  of  the  actual,  by  showing  that  in  each  stage  of  history 
the  present  follows  logically  from  the  past.  The  writer  admits  that 
human  volition  must  be  included  among  the  causal  agencies  of  histories. 
His  ideal,  therefore,  demands  that  we  should  succeed  in  explaining  every 
historic  personality  as  the  outcome  of  environment  or  ancestry.  Other- 
wise we  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  admitting  that  in  each  generation 
new  causal  agencies,  in  the  shape  of  new  personalities,  are  mysteriously 
introduced  into  the  cosmic  plexus.  But  is  there  any  reasonable 
probability  that  the  individual  will  ever  be  analysed  into  a  sum  or 
multiple  of  antecedent  forces  ?  This  question  Professor  Gentile  does 
not  face. 
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Dr.  L.  M.  Hartmann  (p.  257)  contributes  a  thoughtful  paper  on 
historical  evolution.  His  theories  are  not  new  ;  but  they  are  held  by  so 
many  modern  historians  that  one  is  glad  to  see  them  stated  with 
precision.  History,  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Hartmann,  is  the  record  of 
man's  progressive  adaptation  to  his  environment.  Human  progress  is 
unconscious,  the  outcome  of  fortunate  but  fortuitous  variations  from  the 
use  and  wont  of  life.  Ideas  are  not  the  motive  force  in  history  ;  they 
change  with  the  changes  of  political  and  economic  conditions ;  they 
are  no  more  than  the  inner  reflexion  of  external  progress.  The  goal  to 
which  humanity  is  moving  can  only  be  inferred  from  the  record  of  past 
progress  ;  it  is  folly  to  think  of  pointing  out  some  *  better  way '  with  the 
help  of  theology  or  metaphysics.  History  shows  us  a  double  progress, 
towards  a  more  adequate  organisation  of  society,  and  towards  a  more 
complete  differentiation  of  the  individual.  In  this  theory  the  influence 
of  Herbert  Spencer  is  apparent ;  and  the  obvious  criticism  is  that 
Dr.  Hartmann  has,  like  Spencer,  devoted  his  attention  too  exclusively  to 
the  lower  stages  of  human  progress.  The  history  of  material  inventions 
should  in  itself  be  enough  to  vindicate  the  importance  of  self-conscious 
thought  as  a  factor  in  social  amelioration.  It  is  surprising  that  Dr. 
Hartmann  should  commit  himself,  as  he  evidently  does,  to  a  theory  of  con- 
tinuous evolution.  On  no  other  hypothesis  can  he  justify  his  confidence 
in  the  possibility  of  eliciting  the  law  of  progress  from  the  history  of  the 
past.  The  practice  and  the  theory  of  recent  German  historians  should 
have  taught  him  that  his  fundamental  assumption  requires  more  proof 
than  it  has  yet  received. 

Mr.  Thayer  (p.  573)  is  open  to  the  same  criticism.  '  What  is  all  life 
upon  earth,'  he  asks,  '  but  the  revelation  of  a  gradually  increasing  mani- 
festation of  will  ? '  We  invite  him  to  compare  the  Periclean  or  Augustan, 
epoch  with  the  dark  ages  in  which  the  foundations  of  the  modern  west 
were  laid.  In  such  a  case  as  this  the  conscious  will  has  plainly  receded 
into  the  background,  and  development  has  become  almost  automatic, 
Mr.  Thayer,  however,  is  less  concerned  with  the  subject  of  evolution  than 
with  that  of  the  biographical  element  in  history.  This,  he  thinks,  has 
been  unduly  neglected  in  more  recent  times,  and  he  asks  that  the 
individual  should  be  restored  to  his  lawful  place  of  honour  as  a  causal 
factor  in  the  world  process.  *  In  what  may  seem  biographical  details  the 
historian  may  often  find  the  key  to  a  great  catastrophe.'  Here,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  the  writer  ignores  the  familiar  distinction  between  causes 
and  occasions.  Mr.  Thayer  has  a  peculiar  conception  of  scientific 
treatment.  *  The  career  of  a  great  man  serves  to  unify  and  simplify 
the  multitude  of  events,  often  confused,  which  he  commanded.'  Bio- 
graphy may  be  easier  to  read,  it  is  certainly  easier  to  write,  than  a 
comprehensive  history.  But  biography  picks  up  a  train  of  development 
in  the  middle,  and  selects  for  description  merely  those  forces,  actions,  or 
situations  which  happen  to  be  connected  with  the  life  of  the  hero. 
Biographies  are  valuable  as  an  introduction  to  history ;  but  no  single 
biography  can  serve  as  the  history  of  an  epoch.  We  are  less  in  sympathy 
with  Mr.  Thayer  than  with  Signor  Taddeo  Korzon  (p.  587),  who  refuses 
to  treat  biography  as  a  species  of  history,  and  defines  the  subject-matter 
of  the  historian  as  civilisation,  whether  material,  moral,  or  intellectual. 
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Signer  Korzon,  however,  does  not  desire  to  abolish  '  drum  and  trumpet 
history ; '  he  regards  it  as  a  necessary  complement  to  KuUurgeschichte, 
inasmuch  as  wars,  diplomacy,  and  national  politics  have  no  small  influence 
in  shaping  institutions  and  ideas. 

Another  interesting  group  of  papers  is  that  in  which  the  methods  of 
historical  teaching  are  discussed.  Professor  Bresslau  (p.  50),  reporting 
on  the  German  universities,  mentions  a  recent  modification  of  the  Semi- 
nar system.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  highly  specialised  work  of 
a  Seminar  is  too  difficult  for  the  ordinary  third-year  student.  Some 
universities  have,  therefore,  introduced  an  intermediate  course,  the  Pro- 
seminar,  in  which  the  beginner  learns  to  read  the  authorities  without 
attempting  independent  research.  This  course  must  correspond  very 
nearly  to  the  kind  of  training  which  English  universities  impart  through 
the  medium  of  a  '  special  subject.'  Professor  Monod,  who  describes  the 
French  system  of  advanced  teaching,  makes  the  statement,  which  to 
foreign  ears  must  come  as  a  surprise,  that  French  historical  teaching 
suffers  from  want  of  co-ordination.  He  adds  that  the  chief  living  his- 
torians of  France  may  fairly  be  considered  as  self-taught.  This,  we 
imagine,  is  only  an  emphatic  way  of  saying  that  they  have  been  free  to 
pick  and  choose  for  themselves  among  the  varied  courses  of  the  Ecole  des 
Chartes,  the  Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes,  and  the  other  institutions  which 
cater  with  so  much  success  for  the  needs  of  the  French  student.  Pro- 
fessor Fredericq  (p.  33)  sketches  the  history  of  higher  historical  studies  in 
France,  Germany,  and  Belgium.  The  eloquent  Italian  speech  in  which 
Mr.  Bryce  (as  we  have  heard  from  other  sources)  described  the  methods 
of  English  universities  is  incompletely  reported  (p.  72). 

As  in  earlier  volumes  of  the  Atti  del  Congresso,  so  in  this  we  find  a 
certain  number  of  papers  which  introduce  unpublished  material  to  the 
reader's  notice.  Professor  Guidi  (p.  652)  prints  some  Abyssinian  docu- 
ments of  the  eighteenth  century,  which  are  preserved  at  the  end  of  a 
British  Museum  gospel-book  (MS.  Orient.  508).  Professor  Pastor 
gives  a  useful  account  of  Eoman  private  libraries  (p.  123).  Dr.  Marzi 
describes  the  family  papers  of  the  Torrigiani  library  (p.  381),  which 
appear  to  be  of  considerable  value  for  Florentine  history  in  the  fifteenth, 
sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Dr.  Lippi  calls  attention  to  the 
stores  of  medieval  and  modern  material  which  lie,  awaiting  an  editor,  in 
the  state  and  municipal  archives  of  Sardinia  (p.  523).  Professor  Pelissier 
prints  in  full  a  journal  of  the  Dutchman  Sommelsdyck,  describing  his 
Italian  tour  of  1653-4.  A  similar  journal  of  travels  in  Spain,  from  the 
pen  of  the  same  writer,  has  long  been  recognised  as  a  standard  source  for 
the  social  history  of  Spain.  Shorter,  but  not  less  valuable,  is  Baron 
Bunsen's  report  on  the  Papal  States  (in  1837),  edited  by  Professor  Alfred 
Stern  (p.  341).  New  material  for  military  history  is  provided  by 
Dr.  Gallavresi  and  Professor  Oberziner.  The  former  (p.  316)  has  studied 
the  campaign  of  1796  in  various  Milanese  archives ;  the  latter  has 
discovered  and  prints  in  full  a  report  on  the  battle  of  Parma  (1734), 
written  by  the  prince  of  Wiirtemberg  (p.  425).  For  literary  history  we 
have  some  correspondence  between  Michelet  and  his  Italian  friends, 
with  prefatory  remarks,  by  Professor  Monod,  illustrating  the  influence  of 
Italy  upon  the  great  historian's  genius.     Of  miscellaneous  contributions 
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not  the  least  interesting  is  that  in  which  Count  Ovary  (p.  533)  discusses 
the  early  relations  of  his  countrymen  with  Italian  courts  and  the  Italian 
church.  His  point  is  that  Hungarian  culture,  at  least  in  the  first  stages 
of  national  development,  owed  far  more  to  Italian  than  to  German  in  - 
fluence.  Monseigneur  Duchesne  (p.  479)  discusses  the  effect  of  the 
Lombard  invasions  upon  the  Italian  episcopate  ;  he  finds  that,  while  in 
the  north  only  one  see  entirely  disappeared,  in  the  south  and  centre  of  the 
peninsula  the  Lombards  appear  only  to  have  respected  the  see  of  Spoleto  : 
no  other  is  mentioned  as  existing  in  the  duchies  of  Spoleto  and  Bene- 
vento  in  the  period  of  Gregory  the  Great.  Professor  Gay  (p.  289)  main- 
tains that  the  Normans  destroyed  far  less  of  the  Byzantine  administra- 
tive system  in  the  south  than  has  generally  been  supposed.  Professor 
Epifanio  (p.  385)  describes  the  epilogue  of  the  Sicilian  conspiracy  which 
the  brothers  Imperatore  formed  against  Charles  V.  The  object  of  the 
paper  is  to  explain  how  the  cardinal  Soderini  made  his  peace  with 
Clement  VII. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  this  volume  appeals  to  many 
interests.  It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  English  historians  should  be  un- 
represented ;  but  one  must  feel  grateful  to  the  congress  for  bringing  to- 
gether a  body  of  contributors  who  represent  so  brilliantly  the  different 
continental  schools  of  history.  H.  W.  C.  Davis. 

A  Catalogue  of  the  Sparta  Museum.    By  M.  N.  Tod,  M.A.,  and  A.  J.  B. 
Wage,  M.A.     (Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press.     1906.) 

This  Catalogue  of  the  Sparta  Museum  is  the  first-fruits  of  the  work  of 
exploration  in  Laconia  undertaken  by  the  British  School  of  Archaeology 
in  Athens.  Before  fresh  excavations  or  systematic  surface-surveys  were 
attempted,  it  was  obviously  necessary  to  take  stock  of  the  existing 
antiquities  in  Sparta  itself,  and  to  reduce  to  order  the  small  government 
museum  there.  The  summary  list  of  works  of  art  from  Sparta  and  the 
neighbourhood  contained  only  about  three  hundred  items  :  the  present 
catalogue  contains  over  eight  hundred  entries ;  and  some  of  these,  in 
the  department  of  'miscellaneous  antiquities,'  include  as  many  as  twenty 
or  thirty  objects.  For  obvious  reasons,  everything  found  by  the  authors 
in  the  museum  has  been  catalogued,  down  to  the  '  stuffed  crocodile  * 
(no.  804) ;  but  the  unconsidered  debris  of  sundry  recent  excavations  is 
merely  inventoried,  and  all  the  descriptions  have  been  compressed 
rigorously.  The  result  is  a  handbook  which  supersedes  all  previous  lists, 
and  is  of  permanent  value  as  a  retrospect  of  previous  discoveries  in 
Laconia  :  subsequent  contributors  to  the  collection  will  have  only  to 
make  their  own  supplements,  in  analogous  form,  and  the  catalogue  will 
be  kept  up  to  date  easily. 

Messrs.  Tod  and  Wace  have  done  their  work  admirably.  The  former, 
who  is  responsible  for  the  inscriptions,  has  collected  the  main  information 
derived  from  their  study,  in  an  introduction  of  thirty  pages.  There  is  not,  of 
course,  very  much  that  is  new  to  record ;  but  the  section  on  *  Catalogues 
of  Magistrates '  presents  a  wonderful  collection  of  the  details  of  Spartan 
internal  administration  in  later  days ;  and  a  number  of  curious  points 
are  raised  by  the  epitaphs  of  Spartans  and  of  foreigners,  and  by  the 
inscriptions  marked  *  archaic,'  though  not  apparently  very  early  absolutely: 
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the  earliest  (No.  200)  seems  to  be  of  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  and 
is,  even  so,  almost  unintelligible.  Few,  in  the  whole  collection,  are  of 
direct  historical  importance ;  but  we  may  look  with  confidence  to  the 
British  School's  excavations  to  rectify  this  before  long. 

Mr.  Wace  deals  with  sculpture  and  miscellaneous  antiquities.  The 
sculpture  includes,  as  is  well  known,  a  very  remarkable  series  of  early 
tomb-stones  representing  heroic  figures,  seated,  in  receipt  of  libations 
from  attendants  or  offspring ;  and  also  a  set  of  monuments  illustrating 
the  old  Laconian  cult  of  the  Dioscuri.  Of  both  of  these  Mr.  Wace  gives  a 
full  discussion,  and  includes  in  his  survey  all  the  examples  known  to  him 
in  other  collections ;  figuring,  in  outline-drawings,  the  more  important 
examples.  About  the  hero-reliefs  there  is  not  much  fresh  to  say ;  but 
Mr.  Wace  has  made  a  distinct  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  the  Dioscuri.  The  opportunity  of  an  English  catalogue  might 
have  been  taken  to  introduce  an  equivalent  for  the  ugly  teutonisms '  spende- 
motive '  and  *  totenmahl-relieV  Why  not  '  sponde  motive,'  or  '  libation- 
motive  ;  '  and  '  hero-feast,'  which  occurs  already  in  Miss  Harrison's 
Prolegomena  (1903)  ?  Among  the  sculptures  which  possess  artistic  interest, 
the  well  known  sixth-century  stele  with  groups  of  man-and- woman  (no.  1), 
a  statuette  of  an  enthroned  goddess  (no.  2),  both  of  the  sixth  century  ; 
the  Dioscuri  reliefs  (319,  447),  two  herms  (57,  582),  an  Asclepius  (58&) 
and  a  fine  Eros  torso  (94),  all  of  the  fifth,  are  worth  mentioning  here ; 
and  among  the  later  work  the  Praxitelean  Artemis  torso  (326)  and  an 
Asclepius  head  of  a  new  type  (58a)  are  of  some  value.  A  Platonic 
philosopher  head  (848)  of  the  second  century  a.d.  should  also  be  noted ; 
and  the  Good  Shepherd  statuette  (808),  which  is  an  interesting  thing  of 
its  kind.  The  '  miscellaneous  antiquities  '  include  a  number  of  examples 
of  a  peculiar  local  type  of  small  leaden  votive  offering,  representing  men, 
women,  animals,  trees,  wreaths,  or  other  objects.  These  come  from  the 
Menelaum,  the  Amyclaeum,  and  from  other  sites  in  Laconia  ;  and  have 
reappeared  in  great  numbers,  since  the  printing  of  this  catalogue,  in  the 
British  School's  excavations  in  Sparta  itself.  Mr.  Wace  has  made  a 
thorough  study  of  these  quaint  early  objects,  and  says  what  is  to  be  said 
about  them  in  a  separate  subsection. 

The  authors  have  been  well  advised  to  include  in  their  book  a  series  of 
sketches — mere  outline  memoranda,  but  quite  adequate  for  their  purpose 
— of  the  principal  Laconian  monuments  which  are  not  now  in  Laconia. 
This  will  greatly  facilitate  the  study  of  the  monuments  on  the  spot,  where 
naturally  an  archaeological  library  is  not  yet  available.  For  those  who  will 
use  the  catalogue  at  a  distance  from  Sparta  some  further  illustrations  of 
the  more  important  objects  are  required,  besides  the  few  drawings  in  the 
text ;  and  these  the  authors  have  done  their  best  to  provide,  for  those  who 
want  them,  by  appending  a  list  of  the  photographs  of  Spartan  antiquities 
which  may  be  obtained,  cheap  and  good,  through  the  Hellenic  Society's 
office  in  London.  With  the  help  of  these  any  one  can  '  extra-illustrate ' 
his  own  copy  of  the  Spartan  catalogue  as  he  pleases :  and  will  be  well 
rewarded  for  his  trouble. 

The  catalogue  is  excellently  printed  and  handily  indexed  :  particularly 
commendable  are  the  '^tabulated  cross-references  to  earlier  Hsts  and 
publications.  B. 
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Jje  Gapitalisme  dans  le  Monde  Antique  :  etude  siir  I'histoire  de  Vicono- 
mie  Bomahie.  Par  G.  Salvioli.  Traduit  sur  le  manuscrit  Italien 
par  Alfred  Bonnet.     (Paris  :  Giard  &  Briere.     1906.) 

Peofessor  Salvioli  is  an  economist,  and  more  particularly  an  historical 
economist,  as  is  shown  by  the  list  of  his  publications  ■which  will  be  found 
opposite  to  the  title-page  of  this  work.  In  contributing  this  volume  to  the 
Bihliotheque  Internationale  d'economie  poUtiqiie  he  is  only  following  out 
his  own  bent  and  dealing  with  the  history  of  his  own  country  ;  but  there 
is  nothing  more  difficult  for  any  modern  than  to  treat  successfully  of  the 
public  and  private  economy  of  the  ancient  world,  and  for  one  who  is  not 
a  trained  scholar  and  historian  it  is  almost  hopeless.  There  is  indeed 
much  that  is  interesting  in  this  work;  the  three  long  chapters  (v.,  vi., 
and  vii.)  on  la  production  des  biens,  la  production  agricole,  and  le  capi- 
talisme  may  be  read  with  advantage  by  every  one,  and  gain  considerably 
from  the  fact  that  the  author  is  himself  an  ItaHan.  But  before  we  have 
read  far  into  the  book  the  fact  is  forced  upon  us  that  he  is  not  perfectly  at 
home  in  dealing  with  his  authorities,  and  this  cannot  but  detract  from 
the  confidence  which  we  would  willingly  place  in  his  conclusions.  For 
example,  he  seems  to  have  a  fundamentally  erroneous  conception  of  the 
nature  of  ager  assignatus  and  ager  quacstorius,  both  of  which  he  treats 
as  ager  publicus,  for  which  a  rent  was  paid  to  the  state  in  recognition  of 
its  ownership  (p.  68)  ;  in  fact,  he  seems  here  to  have  followed  Plutarch's 
blundering  account  in  the  life  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  instead  of  Appian  or 
the  scriptores  gromatici.  This  primary  misconception  makes  it  difficult 
to  follow  his  reasoning  in  the  remainder  of  the  chapter.  A  little  further 
on  (p.  78),  when  speaking  of  the  depopulation  of  colonies  founded  by 
Augustus,  he  tells  us  that  Tibur,  Acerrae,  and  Cumae  were  deserted,  and 
leaves  us  in  confusion  as  to  the  date  of  their  desertion  by  quoting  for 
Acerrae  Hor.  Ep.  i.  7.  45,  and  for  Tibur  Virgil's  Georg.  ii.  225,  which 
must  have  been  written  before  the  colonisation  was  carried  out,  and 
which  when  examined  prove  to  have  been  misunderstood  by  our  author. 
Neither  of  these  towns,  I  must  add,  was  of  the  number  of  Augustus' 
colonies:  see  the  list  in  Mommsen,  Bes  gestae  Div.  Aug.,  p.  123.  Of 
Antium  and  Tarentum  he  tells  us  in  the  next  sentence  that  when  the 
veterans  who  had  been  sent  there  were  dead,  they  had  no  successors ;  but 
a  reference  to  the  passage  quoted  in  support  of  this  ^  shows  that  Tacitus 
meant  nothing  of  the  kind.  No  doubt  additional  colonists  had  to  be 
sent  under  Nero  ;  but  if  we  were  to  trust  Professor  Salvioli  we  should  have 
to  believe  that  there  had  been  none  there  for  half  a  century  at  least.  A 
page  or  two  further  on  he  again  quotes  Tacitus  and  Hyginus  to  prove 
that  the  lands  distributed  by  Augustus  had  quickly  changed  hands ;  but 
I  am  unable  to  find  the  proof  in  either  of  these  authors.  On  p.  83  there 
is  what  purports  to  be  a  translation  of  Appian's  famous  chapter  in  jB.  C. 
i.  7 ;  it  will  hardly  be  believed  that  the  most  important  sentence  of  this 
chapter,  which  explains  the  several  ways  in  which  the  Romans  dealt 
with  the  land  of  the  communities  they  conquered,  is  reduced  to  this — 
Les  terres  etaient  mises  d  Vencan  et  affermees  moyennant  le  paycment  d'un 
cens  en  nature.    No  one,  it  hardly  needs  to  be  said,  familiar  with  the 

'  Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  27. 
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Greek  language,  could  possibly  have  set  himself  to  render  the  sense  of 
this  chapter  into  a  modern  language  without  taking  the  utmost  pains  to 
be  exact  in  a  passage  which  (for  want  of  anything  better)  has  come  to  be 
essential  to  our  knowledge  of  the  A  B  C  of  the  subject,  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  this  has  to  account  for  the  misconception  about  the  land 
tenures  which  has  been  noticed  above.  Again,  on  p.  103  he  quotes  the 
Tabulae  Heraclaeenses  as  proving  the  existence  of  small  landed  pro- 
perties in  Lucania ;  the  reference  here  should  surely  be  to  C.I.Gr.  iii. 
5764,  not  to  C.I.L.  i.  210,  i.e.  to  the  pars  antica  of  the  tabulae.  In  the 
next  sentence  C.I.L.  vol.  x.  290  and  407  are  correctly  quoted  as  showing 
that  land  in  another  part  of  Italy  was  divided  into  many  fundi  ;  but  the 
date  of  these  inscriptions  is  323  a.d.  and  should  be  given  in  the  text,  for  it 
is  constantly  annoying  to  a  reader  of  this  work  to  be  quite  uncertain 
about  the  date  of  the  events  referred  to.  In  a  single  paragraph  we 
occasionally  have  to  travel  over  a  period  of  two  or  three  centuries,  and 
may  perhaps  only  find  that  we  are  doing  so  by  a  rigorous  examination  of 
the  authors  cited.  Such  examination  is  positively  essential  to  any  free 
use  of  the  book ;  the  most  important  conclusions  may  turn  out  to  be 
based  on  doubtful  premises.  For  example,  on  p.  169  Professor  Salvioli 
insists  on  a  favourite  point,  viz.  that  the  people  of  Latium  supplied  Eome 
with  corn  dans  les  premiers  temps  ;  to  prove  this  he  quotes  Cicero  ad  Att. 
14.  8,  which  when  examined  will  be  found  to  imply  the  exact  contrary, 
and  of  course  proves  nothing  about  the  earliest  times.  What  Cicero 
says  is  that  when  at  his  Tusculan  villa  he  had  to  send  men  to  the  market 
at  Rome  for  corn,  who  found  it  all  '  requisitioned  '  by  Antony's  soldiers. 
But  there  is  no  need  to  dwell  longer  on  the  uncertainties  which  pursue 
the  reader  of  this  work ;  assuming  that  he  will  test  carefully  the  evidence 
on  which  each  statement  or  theory  rests,  he  may  derive  much  benefit 
from  the  study  of  some  at  least  of  the  chapters. 

The  main  object  of  the  work  is  to  make  clear  the  essential  difference 
between  capitalism  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  and  to  show  that  the 
word  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  now  used  by  economists  is  not  really 
applicable  to  the  economic  system  of  the  Romans.  Since  Mommsen 
wrote  his  history  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  we  have  got  into  the  habit  of 
speaking  of  Roman  capitalism  without  closely  considering  what  we  mean 
by  the  word.  What  he  meant  by  it  was  simply  accumulated  wealth, 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  money,  invested  not  in  industrial  production  with  a 
view  to  dominate  a  market  if  possible,  but  in  state  contracts,  or  in  landed 
estates  which  did  not  produce  a  large  margin  of  profit,  or  in  loans  to 
provincials  who  could  not  pay  their  taxes,  and  to  quasi-independent 
kings  whose  revenues  were  in  a  bad  way.  Assuredly  Mommsen  did  not 
suppose  that  this  wealth  was  ever  invested  in  anything  of  the  nature  of 
our  factory  system,  or  in  any  industrial  or  commercial  undertakings  on  a 
vast  scale.  He  knew  well  that  the  wealth  of  Roman  capitalists  was  not 
gained  by  industry,  but  largely  by  the  pillage  of  the  conquered  peoples, 
and  that  it  was  itself  on  the  whole  used  unproductively ;  no  blame  there- 
fore rests  with  him  for  having  used  the  word  to  express  the  thing,  though 
recently  it  has  been  appropriated  more  especially  to  wealth  used  in 
industrial  production.  But  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  a  fresh  exami- 
nation into  the  nature  and  use  of  capital  at  Rome,  and  this  makes  Pro- 
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fessor  Salvioli's  three  principal  chapters  (v.,  vi.,  and  vii.)  very  interesting 
reading.  In  the  first  of  these  he  points  out  that  the  family  or  household 
-was  the  foundation  of  social  life  at  Eome,  and  that  it  was  economically 
self-sufficing,  there  being  little  or  no  division  of  labour ;  that  this  state 
•of  things  continued  in  the  country  districts  more  or  less  throughout 
Roman  history,  while  in  the  city  a  class  of  artisans  gradually  arose, 
never  wholly  displacing  the  industry  carried  on  without  external  profit 
in  the  well-to-do  families,  always  independent  of  the  capitalist,  and  for 
the  most  part  serving  the  wants  of  the  poorer  part  of  the  population. 
■Great  establishments  were  still  self-sufficing  because  of  the  use  of  slave- 
labour,  which  could  be  made  to  supply  every  kind  of  want,  whether  on 
ihe  latifundia  or  in  the  city  mansion  ;  but  the  ordinary  denizen  of  Rome 
was  not  necessarily  idle,  or  existing  simply  on  the  public  doles  of  corn, 
as  according  to  Professor  Salvioli  (p.  183)  we  are  too  apt  to  think. 
Naturally  at  this  point  we  have  a  discussion  of  the  question  of  the  in- 
fluence of  slavery  on  industrial  production  both  in  town  and  country ; 
and  the  author  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  though  servile  labour 
never  destroyed  free  labour,  as  is  usually  supposed,  never  came  into  com- 
petition with  it  or  called  forth  complaints  from  the  free  artisan,  yet  it 
crippled  the  development  of  industry^  being  essentially  unproductive  in 
the  true  economical  sense  of  the  word.  Certainly  the  free  labourer  did 
not  realise  the  danger  he  stood  in,  and  never  complained  of  the  competi- 
tion of  servile  labour ;  this  is  a  singular  fact  and  a  most  important  one 
in  estimating  the  ethical  as  well  as  the  economic  results  of  slavery  at 
Eome.  The  two  kinds  of  labour  might  exist  side  by  side  without 
quarrelling,  but  none  the  less  the  one  demoralised  and  degraded  the 
other. 

The  chapter  on  agricultural  production  is  meant  to  prove  that 
capitalism  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  was  never  a  characteristic  of 
Italian  agriculture.  The  producer  could  only  transport  to  Rome  or  any 
large  market  his  choicer  products,  e.g.  wine  and  oil,  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  transport  in  a  mountainous  country  with  few  roads  and  few 
harbours ;  he  had  therefore  no  encouragement  to  invest  more  capital  in 
developing  the  growth  of  corn.  Professor  Salvioli  is  right  in  insisting 
that  Rome  was  never  the  market  for  Italian  com,  as  we  are  constantly 
told  in  the  ordinary  histories ;  nor  was  it  the  competition  of  provincial 
com  that  ruined  the  Italian  farmer,  as  Mommsen  allowed  himself  to 
believe.  The  depopulation  of  Italy  was  due  to  other  causes,  and  mainly 
to  war  and  pestilence  ;  and  we  may  dismiss  from  our  minds  once  for  all 
the  notion  that  agricultural  depression  ever  existed  in  Italy  as  it  has 
existed  in  England  since  the  market  has  been  chiefly  supplied  with 
foreign  and  colonial  grain — for  Italy  is  not  naturally  a  great  corn-growing 
country,  and  the  small  farmer  of  whom  we  hear  so  much  did  little  more 
than  supply  the  wants  of  his  own  household.  '  It  is  a  legend  without 
foundation  '  (p.  182)  which  makes  of  Italy  a  land  of  great  fertility ;  *  with 
the  exception  of  the  valley  of  the  Po  ...  it  is  almost  entirely  occupied 
with  mountains  and  is  poor  in  humus ;  the  south  too  suffers  from 
drought.'  So  writes  an  Italian  who  should  know  his  native  country  and 
its  economic  capacities.  English  students  almost  always  run  away  with 
the  idea  that  Italy  swarmed  with  a  thriving  middle  class  who  had  their 
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small  capital  invested  in  land  like  our  own  farmers,  and  found  a  profitable 
market  in  the  growing  population  of  Rome  ;  the  fact  being  probably  that, 
apart  from  the  luxuries  of  wine  and  oil,  no  agricultural  produce  realised 
high  profits.  Even  on  the  latifundia  of  southern  Italy,  which  chiefly 
supplied  the  wool  used  by  the  women  of  each  household  to  make  clothing, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  use  of  slave-labour  did  not  reduce  the 
profit  to  a  minimum.  In  any  case  we  may  agree  with  Professor  Salvioli 
that  capitalism  is  not  the  word  to  apply  to  any  Italian  agricultural 
operations.  The  seventh  chapter,  'Le  Capitalisme,'  recapitulates  and 
enforces  the  arguments  employed  in  the  two  previous  ones.  '  The 
characteristic  trait  of  ancient  economy  is  the  absence  or  the  weakness  of 
capital  employed  in  industrial  production.'  There  was  no  question  of  an 
antagonism  between  labour  and  capital,  as  at  the  present  day,  for  capital 
did  not  employ  productive  labour  on  any  large  scale ;  the  antagonism  in 
ancient  times  was  between  those  who  had  land  and  those  who  had  none, 
or  between  the  moneyless  man  and  the  man  who  had  money  to  lend.  In 
the  case  of  Rome  the  unproductiveness  of  capital  is  specially  to  be 
attributed  to  the  abnormal  inpouring  of  wealth  as  the  result  of  continual 
successful  wars — of  wealth  in  the  form  of  money  plundered  from  pro- 
vincials ;  and  the  author  is  hardly  going  too  far  when  he  says  that  war 
was  at  Rome  the  true  national  industry.  This  wealth  was  not  used  as 
capital  in  the  development  of  industry,  but  was  invested  in  usury,  or 
in  the  purchase  of  slaves  whose  presence  in  Italy  acted  as  a  check  on 
free  industry,  or  in  other  expensive  luxuries  coming  largely  from  the 
east,  which  had  to  be  paid  for  with  money  that  never  found  its  way  back 
again.  Le  capital  mobiliar  resta  circonscrit  a  peu  pres  d  I'idec  originaire 
de  la  propriete,  au  hutin  pris  sur  Vennemi,  c'est  d  due  d  Videe  d" exploita- 
tion des  besoins  d'autrui  (p.  242  :  where  the  words  of  Gaius  are  quoted, 
maxima  sua  esse  credebant  quae  ex  hostibus  cepissent). 

These  three  chapters  contain  most  that  will  be  useful  in  the  volume 
to  the  student  of  Roman  history,  and  want  of  space  forbids  me  to  go 
beyond  them.  We  badly  want  a  comprehensive  work  on  this  aspect  of 
Roman  life  by  an  economist  who  is  at  the  same  time  a  scholar  and  who 
is  as  familiar  with  Greek  as  with  Latin.  Whoever  may  be  undertaking 
such  a  work  will  not  be  able  to  dispense  with  the  book  before  us,  which 
he  will  find  full  of  helpful  suggestions  ;  but,  as  I  have  already  said,  he  will 
have  to  examine  carefully  and  critically  into  the  evidence  on  which  its 
■conclusions  are  based.  W.  Wabde  Fowleb. 


The  History  of  England  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Norman  Con- 
quest. (*  The  Political  History  of  England.'  Vol.  I.)  By  Thomas 
HoDGKiN,  D.C.L.,  Litt.D.     (London  :  Longmans.     1906.) 

The  task  which  Dr.  Hodgkin  has  set  himself  to  perform  is  beset  with 
difficulties  of  such  a  character  that  it  might  well  have  been  judged 
impossible  to  bring  it  to  a  successful  conclusion  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge.  The  history  of  England  before  1066  requires  to  be 
reinterpreted.  We  are  coming  to  see  that  the  historians  of  the  school  of 
Freeman  and  Green  have  done  violence  to  historical  truth  by  setting  the 
men  and  women  of  the  past  in  an  environment  that  savours  of  the  nine- 
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teenth  rather  than  of  the  ninth  or  any  earlier  century.  This  defect, 
indeed,  was  inevitable  as  long  as  men  were  working  with  the  political 
and  constitutional  theories  held  by  that  group  of  writers  who  looked  to 
J.  M.  Kemble  as  their  spiritual  father.  But  the  lines  of  legal,  economic, 
and  constitutional  investigation  are  slowly  converging  ;  anthropology 
and  archaeology  are  bringing  their  contributions  and  their  warnings, 
and  we  seem  to  be  moving  toward  new  conceptions  of  early  social 
organisation  and  primitive  methods  of  government.  The  field,  indeed, 
has  been  cleared,  and  the  new  seed  put  in,  but  what  the  harvest  shall 
be  is  still  uncertain. 

Dr.  Hodgkin  has  made  the  best  of  a  not  very  favourable  situation, 
and  given  us  a  book  distinguished  by  all  the  engaging  qualities  that  have 
procured  so  extensive  an  audience  for  his  earlier  works.  We  must 
record  our  grateful  admiration  for  his  large  and  sympathetic  humanity, 
his  shrewdness  and  temperance  in  judgment,  and  that  grasp  of  essentials 
that  enables  him  to  present  the  most  intricate  matter  with  simplicity  and 
force.  There  is,  too,  the  old  grace  and  lucidity  of  style,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary ability  in  realising  the  personality  of  his  characters,  and  pre- 
senting them  as  living  men  and  women.  Then,  too,  Dr.  Hodgkin  draws 
on  his  great  resources  of  knowledge  to  keep  before  the  reader  the  move- 
ment of  events  in  western  Europe  and  to  help  him  to  correlate  the 
development  of  the  English  with  that  of  the  peoples  of  the  Continent. 
Good  examples  of  this  will  be  found  in  the  opening  pages  of  chapters  xiii. 
and  xiv.  One  cannot  help  applauding  Dr.  Hodgkin's  acute  and  sympa- 
thetic treatment  of  the  somewhat  mysterious  affair  of  Wilfrid  of  York 
(p.  212).  Again,  he  lays  much  emphasis  on  current  misrepresentations 
of  the  position  of  Egbert  as  king  of  a  united  England,  and  this  leads  to 
an  important  revision  of  the  popular  judgment  of  Alfred's  policy  in 
his  treaty  with  the  Danes  (p.  288).  It  is  good  to  see  due  importance 
attributed  to  the  battle  of  Carham,  which  determined  not  only  the 
Scottish  border  but  the  very  character  of  the  Scottish  nation  itself, 
a  battle  truly,  as  Dr.  Hodgkin  remarks,  *  only  a  little  less  important 
than  Hastings '  (pp.  408-9).  A  word  might  have  been  said  in  this 
context  for  the  almost  equally  important  fight  at  Clontarf,  four  years 
earlier  than  Carham. 

Without  entering  into  controversy  Dr.  Hodgkin  has  his  own  views  on 
many  hotly  disputed  points,  and  expresses  them  without  reserve.  Thus 
he  holds  to  the  year  900  for  Alfred's  death,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Stevenson's 
arguments  for  an  earlier  date  (p.  314).  He  refuses — very  justly,  as  we 
think — to  regard  the  great  commendation  as  having  any  significance  in 
pubhc  law,  although  he  believes  that  for  the  moment  it  placed  the  Scots 
in  the  position  of  '  subject-allies '  (p.  324  ff.)  With  regard  to  this 
event,  and  the  much  disputed  cession  of  Cumberland  in  945,  he 
remarks :  , 

The  transaction  would  mean  anj'thing  or  nothing,  according  to  the  after 
course  of  events  and  the  shifting  of  the  centre  of  gravity  between  the  two  con- 
tracting parties  (p.  341). 

As  for  the  site  of  the  battle  of  Brunanburh,  Dr.  Hodgkin,  although  he 
neither  discusses  nor  criticises  earlier  identifications,  mentions  his  own 
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preference  for  Burnsmark  Hill,  in  Dumfriesshire,  as  one  that  is  not 
impossible  (pp.  334-5).     We  have,  however,  been  recently  informed  that 

*  the  claims  of  a  Midland  county  as  the  site  of  the  Brunanburh  fight  will 
before  long  be  offered  for  the  discussion  of  antiquaries  and  historians.' ' 
With  regard  to  the  battle  of  Hastings  (a  name  which  we  are  glad  he 
retains  in  preference  to  Senlac)  Dr.  Hodgkin  expresses  his  belief  that 
the  English  had  provided  themselves  with  some  sort  of  a  palisade, 
although  it  was  soon  destroyed,  and  had  little  if  any  effect  upon  the  issue 
of  the  fight. 

In  the  plan  and  execution  of  so  large  a  piece  of  history  as  the 
present  book  represents  it  is  naturally  impossible  to  satisfy  everybody,  or 
completely  to  avoid  slips  and  errors.  It  is  a  pity,  for  example,  that  Dr. 
Hodgkin  did  not  express  more  clearly  his  attitude  towards  the  records  of 
miraculous  occurrences  which  abound  in  the  authorities.  At  times  he 
tends  to  rationalise,  as  in  the  episode  of  Edwin's  vision  and  the  use  which 
Paulinus  afterwards  made  of  it  (p.  141),  or  when  he  speaks  of  Cuthbert's 

*  telepathic  warning '  of  the  disaster  at  Nechtansmere  (p.  207).  Some 
miracles,  again,  he  recounts  without  criticism,  and  others  he  wholly 
rejects,  but  he  does  not  disclose  to  us  the  principle  upon  which  he 
chooses  one  or  the  other  of  these  methods.  But  it  is  in  his  accounts  of 
economic  and  constitutional  conditions  that  we  are  least  able  to  follow 
Dr.  Hodgkin.  Thus  he  writes  :  '  It  certainly  seems,  from  the  language  of 
the  Chronicle,  that  the  English  witan  .  .  .  had  a  powerful  voice  in  the 
election  of  the  king  '  (p.  232) ;  and  again,  '  The  new  king  must  be  of  the 
royal  race  .  .  .  but  he  must  also  be  "  chosen  and  raised  to  be  king  "  by 
the  toitan,  the  wise  men  or  senators  of  the  kingdom '  (p.  319).  This 
seems  to  require  further  modification.  Dr.  Hodgkin,  indeed,  cites  Mr. 
Chadwick's  Studies  on  Anglo-Saxon  Institutions,  but  he  does  not 
discuss  the  view  there  advanced  that  the  election  of  a  king  was 
originally  the  selection  or  acceptance  of  an  overlord,  which  did  not  differ 
essentially  from  the  submission  to  persons  who  were  already  kings  by 
those  who  had  not  previously  been  under  their  jurisdiction.  Still  more 
to  the  point  are  the  results  obtained  as  long  ago  as  1892  by  Dr.  Purlitz, 
whose  valuable  little  work,  Konig  und  Witenagemot  bci  den  Angelsachsen, 
Dr.  Hodgkin  .does  not  cite.  Dr.  Purlitz  brings  some  striking  evidence 
in  support  of  the  theory  that  the  right  of  election  was  restricted  to  a 
change  of  dynasty,  which  is,  of  course,  not  incompatible  with  the  view 
which  Mr.  Chadwick  arrived  at  independently.  Dr.  Hodgkin  states 
positively  that  Anglo-Saxon  agriculture  was  conducted  mainly  on  the 
three-field  system,  but  this  seems  scarcely  possible,  at  least  for  the  first 
half  of  the  period,  as  Mr.  Kovalevski  ^  has  pointed  out,  in  view  of  the 
terms  of  Ine's  legislation  with  regard  to  the  gesithcundman  who  leaves 
his  land.  The  same  writer  has  also  thrown  doubt  on  the  supposition 
(p.  222)  that  ploughing  was  normally  conducted  with  a  team  of  eight 
oxen. 

A  few  small  points  may  be  noticed  with  a  view  to  correction  in  a 
future  edition.  The  church  of  St.  Martin  at  Canterbury,  which  Dr. 
Hodgkin  quahfies  as  Eoman,  has  been  pronounced  by  Mr.   Haverfield 

'  The  Atliencstim,  no.  4104,  p.  7G0. 

'  Okonomische  Entwickelung  Etcrqpas,  i.  486. 
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to  be  early  Saxon.^  The  remarks  on  the  Bayeux  tapestry  as  historical 
evidence  (p.  506)  should  have  included  some  notice  of  the  controversy 
which  has  been  raised  by  M.  Marignan's  iconoclastic  book  on  this 
subject.  The  statement  (p.  504)  that  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Morris 
and  Magniisson  edition  of  the  Heimskringla  '  is  still  to  appear '  now 
requires  correction.  The  proofs  have  evidently  been  read  with  care  ; 
indeed,  we  have  noticed  only  three  typographical  errors,  all  of  them  very 
trifling  (pp.  22,  410,  424),  but  the  form  '  Hubba '  for  '  Ubba '  (p.  405) 
has  made  the  index  the  poorer  by  one  reference  to  that  sanguinary 
Dane.  The  index  is  serviceable,  and  there  are  two  useful  little  maps, 
one  of  Eoman  Britain  and  the  other  of  England  and  Wales  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  period.  Gaillard  Thomas  Lapsley. 

Apollonius  of  Tyana,  and  other  Essays.    By  Thomas  Whittaker. 
(London  :  Swan  Sonnenschein.     1906.) 

The  six  essays  in  this  volume  are  described  by  the  author  as  being  three 
of  them  historical  and  three  positive.  Of  course  it  is  only  the  former 
three  that  aoncern  us  here,  although  in  all  of  them  the  '  positive '  or  philo- 
sophical position  of  the  author  determines  his  treatment  of  his  subjects. 
The  first  essay,  on  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  is  the  view  of  *  a  reformer  of 
Greek  religion  from  within.'  Mr.  Whittaker  regards  Apollonius  as  having 
had  historical  existence  (which,  he  considers,  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the 
Founder  of  Christianity),  and  states  that '  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing 
that  Philostratus  deviated  in  the  general  spirit  of  his  representation  from 
the  authentic  type  of  his  hero.'  He  does  not  suppose  that  the  Life  of 
Apollonius  was  set  up  in  rivalry  to  the  Gospels,  but  is  inclined  to  the 
view  that  Philostratus,  living  in  a  supremely  eclectic  atmosphere,  was 
friendly  rather  than  the  reverse  to  Christianity,  of  which  he  probably 
knew  but  little.  The  second  essay,  on  Celsus  and  Origen,  is  mainly  a 
summary  of  the  argument,  with  comments.  Perhaps  the  general  reader 
may  feel  it  hardly  fair  that  while  Celsus  is  backed  by  all  that  a  twentieth- 
century  philosopher  can  say  on  his  side,  Origen  has  no  such  resource.  Still 
there  is  an  attempt  to  state  the  points  at  issue  fairly  and  clearly,  especially 
the  respective  claims  of  reason  and  authority.  One  interesting  point 
incidentally  brought  out  is  the  evidence  of  Celsus  as  to  the  danger  which 
threatened  the  state  by  the  shrinking  of  Christians  from  civic  responsi- 
biHties.  In  his  study  of  John  Scotus  Erigena  Mr.  Whittaker  does  justice 
to  the  boldness  and  originality  of  the  philosopher,  whom  he  considers  '  in 
speculative  power  .  .  .  probably  inferior  to  no  metaphysician  that  ever 
Uved.'  Yet  he  considers  that  Scotus  can  have  for  us  no  more  than 
historical  interest.  At  the  same  time  he  recognises  that  the  time  in 
which  Scotus  lived,  and  even  his  dearth  of  classical  knowledge,  was  not 
unfavourable  to  him  as  a  systematiser.  '  The  ancient  structure  of  thought 
being  broken  up,  it  was  easier  for  some  of  its  separate  original  ideas  to  go 
on  to  new  phases.'  Possibly  there  is  some  inconsistency  in  emphasising 
on  the  one  hand  the  yoke  of  ecclesiastical  authority  under  which  Scotus 
laboured,  and  on  the  other  the  freedom  with  which,  when  necessary,  he 
could  throw  off  or  ignore  his  shackles.     Perhaps,  too,  Mr.  Whittaker  is 

^  See  ante,  vol.  xi.  ]).  417  ff. 
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hardly  ready  to  give  enough  credit  to  the  Greek  mystics  who  supplied  so 
much  nutriment  to  Scotus's  mind.  In  this,  as  in  the  other  essays,  the 
chief  merit  seems  to  lie  in  freshness  and  freedom  of  handling.  Th& 
author  practically  dispenses  with  the  various  schools  of  commentators^ 
and  gives  us  his  own  views,  based  entirely  on  first-hand  reading  and* 
coloured  with  no  sympathies  or  antipathies  that  are  not  entirely  his  own. 

A.  Gardnek. 

The  Bomanisation  of  Boman  Britain.    By  F.  Haverfield.   (*  Proceeding^, 
of  the  British  Academy.'    Vol.  II.)     (London  :  Frowde.     1906.) 

We  may  reasonably  hope  that  Mr.  Haverfield's  masterly  paper  will  re- 
form the  current  ideas  on  the  Eoman  period  of  British  history.  The 
prevalent  view  has  been  that  the  Briton  lived  apart  from,  and  little  in- 
fluenced by,  the  Eoman,  and  that,  when  the  island  dropped  from  the 
hand  of  Honorius,  the  natives  were  able  to  resume  their  old  ways  almost 
at  the  point  at  which  Claudius  had  found  them.  Mr.  Haverfield  notices 
three  causes  which  helped  to  establish  and  maintain  this  view.  These 
are,  in  chronological  order  :  the  conception  that  the  whole  period  of 
Roman  rule  was  marked  by  such  struggles  as  those  recorded  by  Tacitus 
and  Caesar  ;  then,  the  analogy  of  British  India  ;  and  finally  the  revival 
of  Welsh  national  sentiment,  which  would  fain  regard  the  Roman  period 
as  a  sort  of  interpolation  which  can  be  omitted  without  making  much 
difference  to  the  context.  We  may  remark,  as  another  contributory 
cause,  the  circumstance  that  most  of  the  English  writers  who  have 
treated  Roman  Britain  possessed  an  inadequate  knowledge  of  the  Roman 
empire,  and  considered  the  effects  of  Roman  rule  in  this  province  practi- 
cally without  reference  to  its  effects  in  other  provinces  for  which  there  is 
much  fuller  evidence.  Mr.  Haverfield  has  struck  the  right  note  by  begin- 
ning his  paper  with  a  summary  sketch  of  the  general  nature  of  the  roman- 
ising  process  in  western  Europe.  He  then  proceeds  to  show  that  the 
evidence  goes  to  bring  Britain  into  general  line  with  the  other  provinces. 
Excluding  the  military  area  in  the  north,  west,  and  south-west,  Roman 
Britain  was  no  exception  to  the  rule  that  in  the  provinces  of  western 
Europe  the  distinction  between  Roman  and  provincial  disappeared ; 
and  if  traces  of  tribal  tradition  and  national  sentiment  persisted,  the  same 
phenomenon  meets  us  in  other  provinces  too.  Within  the  romanised 
area  there  was  nothing  abnormal  in  the  quality  of  the  civilisation,  but 
Mr.  Haverfield  admits  that  it  was  defective  in  quality,  as  compared  with 
Gallo-Roman.  The  exceptional  circumstance  was  the  existence  of  the 
environing  military  regions  in  which  Celticism  was  maintained  and  from 
which  a  Celtic  revival  could  issue.  It  was,  however,  not  to  the  Celtic 
revival  of  the  fifth  century,  but  to  the  invasion  of  the  Saxon  (and  Frisian) 
barbarians  that  the  destruction  of  Romano-British  culture  was  due. 

Mr.  Haverfield  has  focussed  here  archaeological  evidence  which  is 
scattered  in  his  contributions  to  the  Victoria  County  Histories  and  else- 
where ;  and  the  importance  of  this  summing  up  of  the  evidence  as  a 
whole  by  a  scholar  whose  knowledge  of  it  is  unique  will  be  unreservedly 
recognised.  The  facts  bearing  on  the  material  civilisation  of  the  province 
show  consistently  and  unambiguously  that  it  was  Reman,  that  the  native 
elements   had  yielded   to  the  new  influence ;    and  in  art  the  cases  of 
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Celtic  survival  are  clearly  exceptions.  An  interesting  contrast  is  drawn 
between  the  Celtic  village  at  Glastonbury  and  the  Romano-British  villages 
discovered  near  Salisbury.  In  the  objects  found  in  the  former  there  are 
no  signs  of  classical  influence  ;  in  the  latter  there  are  no  traces  of  native 
art.  That  the  peasantry  were  less  thoroughly  romanised  than  the  upper 
class  is  in  itself  probable,  as  Mr.  Haverfield  acknowledges  ;  the  evidence 
leaves  this  question  obscure ;  but  whatever  stage  of  culture  may  have 
been  reached  by  the  rustics  of  Rotherley  and  Woodcutts,  they  at  all  events 
breathed  in  what  he  calls  *  the  heavy  inevitable  atmosphere  of  the  Roman 
material  civilisation.'  J.  B.  Bury. 


Gregory  the  Great :   his  Place  in  History  and  Thought. 
By  F.  Homes  Dudden.    2  vols.     (London  :  Longmans.     1905.) 

Mb.  Dudden  must  be  congratulated  upon  the  ample  and  well-devised 
scheme  of  his  work.  He  cannot  be  congratulated  upon  his  omission  of 
all  reference  to  the  work  of  other  scholars.  Following  the  unfortunate 
precedent  set  by  Dr.  William  Bright  in  The  Age  of  the  Fathers,  he  does 
not  distract  the  interest  of  the  reader  by  notes.  The  result  is  that  for 
many  purposes  The  Age  of  the  Fathers  is  useless,  and  that  this  defiance 
of  a  recognised  rule  of  scholarship  lessens  its  value  even  where  it  is  of 
most  service.  There  is  a  constant  suspicion  that  there  must  be  another 
side  to  the  story  and  something  of  resentment  that  we  are  not  allowed  to 
hear  it.  All  this  is  doubly  true  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Dudden.  There  is  no 
reason  as  yet  why  he  should  inspire  the  confidence  with  which  we  feel 
that  Dr.  Bright's  judgment  in  a  case  of  doubt  will  probably  be  right. 
In  the  author  of  a  popular  text-book  the  omission  of  any  notice  of  con- 
clusions contrary  to  his  own  might  be  pardoned.  But  very  few  '  general 
readers '  will  turn  for  the  cursory  information  they  desire  to  a  pair  of 
substantial  octavos,  and  more  serious  students  will  hesitate  before  they 
accept  with  their  eyes  shut  a  series  of  unverified  conclusions.  Even 
from  a  literary  point  of  view  the  work  su£fers  from  its  construction.  The 
interest  of  history  is  largely  that  of  controversy.  And  undiluted  narra- 
tive, administered  in  large  doses  by  authority,  becomes  insipid. 

But  apart  from  this  grave  error  of  judgment  Mr.  Dudden's  work  is 
well  planned.  Gregory  cannot  be  understood  apart  from  his  period, 
and  the  annalistic  method  would  have  produced  a  very  blurred  impression 
upon  the  mind.  It  was  well,  therefore,  to  divide  the  life  according  to 
Gregory's  various  activities ;  and  if  this  causes  a  certain  amount  of 
repetition  there  is  full  compensation  in  the  resultant  clearness.  And  Mr. 
Dudden  has  undoubtedly  been  very  successful  in  giving  a  true  impression 
of  his  hero,  while  the  large  scale  of  his  work  enables  him  to  make  his 
picture  complete  as  well  as  accurate.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  he 
suflfers  from  that  infirmity  of  the  biographer,  the  tendency  to  exaggerate 
the  virtues  and  the  sufferings  that  he  describes.  To  style  Gregory's  life 
a  '  fiery  martyrdom '  is  language  fitter  for  the  pulpit  than  the  study. 
Gout  and  anxiety  have  been  the  lot  of  many  popes,  and  a  liberal  deduc- 
tion must  always  be  made  from  the  apparent  meaning  of  Latin  super- 
latives. Nor  should  Gregory's  denunciations  of  the  Lombards  be  taken 
literally.     They  were  weapons  in  warfare,  not  dispassionate  statements 
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of  fact,   and  need    to  be   scrutinised  as   carefully  as  other    political 
pamphlets. 

But  the  larger  and  more  difficult  part  of  Mr.  Dudden's  task  is  that 
of  describing  the  times  of  Gregory.  A  strongly  marked  character  stand- 
ing out  from  an  impressive  background  can  be  adequately  displayed  by 
collecting  and  arranging  the  evidence.  We  know  what  he  was  because 
we  know  what  in  given  circumstances  he  did.  The  best  picture  may 
well  be  a  mosaic.  But  Mr.  Dudden  has  undertaken  the  task  not  merely 
of  accumulating  and  arranging  material,  but  also  of  interpreting  the 
significance  of  each  fact  in  the  light  of  a  general  acquaintance  with  his 
period.  And  here  it  is  evident  that  he  has  used  his  material  too  soon 
after  collecting  it.  Any  one  who  has  worked  at  a  correspondence  or 
other  miscellaneous  papers  knows  how  by  patience  he  comes  to  see  in 
the  dark.  It  is  not  only  that  he  makes  some  discoveries  and  combina- 
tions as  he  proceeds,  but  that  the  whole  subject  tends  to  become  clearer ; 
and  as  his  familiarity  increases,  even  the  apparent  wastes  of  commonplace 
in  its  literature  gain  a  definite  meaning.  Such  guidance  the  reader  will 
not  always  receive  from  Mr.  Dudden's  book.  Conscientious  and  com- 
prehensive as  it  is,  omitting  no  important  aspect  of  Gregory's  life,  it  fails 
repeatedly  to  give  a  clear  notion,  or  even  one  as  clear  as  is  possible,  of 
the  working  of  the  system  in  which  that  pope  played  so  great  a  part. 
Gregory,  for  instance,  was  a  great  landholder  in  an  age  when  land 
tenures  were  beginning  to  take  their  medieval  form.  Much  has  been 
written  upon  the  subject,  and  Gregory's  letters  give  an  excellent  opening 
for  the  historian  to  exemplify  the  general  principles  which  are  now 
accepted  as  to  the  development  of  the  system.  But  Mr.  Dudden  makes 
no  advance,  except  in  fulness,  upon  Milman.  Gregory  himself,  and  not 
the  land  system  of  his  time,  is  the  centre  of  his  interest,  and  while  we  are 
accurately  informed  of  Gregory's  own  performance  of  his  duty  to  his 
tenants,  and  receive  incidentally  an  abundance  of  instruction  upon  points 
as  they  occur,  we  are  not  allowed  to  see  the  system  at  work.  It  is 
the  same  with  the  fortunes  of  the  church  in  Italy.  In  the  Lombard 
territories  there  were  two  churches,  and  we  want  to  know  their  relations 
to  each  other.  It  is  difficult  to  discover  them,  for  the  Arian  evidences 
have  perished  and  the  catholics  adopted  that  most  effectual  method  of 
controversy,  the  ignoring  of  their  opponents'  existence.  But  the  official 
church  was  that  of  the  Lombards,  and  Gregory  has  incidentally  shown 
that  the  ecclesiastical  state  of  Milan  was  that  of  Natal  in  the  last 
generation.  He  says,  to  use  Mr.  Dudden's  translation,  that  '  the  property 
from  which  the  clergy  who  serve  St.  Ambrose  are  supported  is,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  in  Sicily  and  in  other  provinces  of  the  Empire.'  It  is  a 
remarkable  statement,  and  implies  that  the  catholic  bishop  of  Milan  was 
being  supported,  like  the  rival  of  Bishop  Colenso,  from  external  funds  ; 
in  other  words,  which  Gregory  was  too  polite  to  use,  that  he  was  the 
pensioner  of  Eome.  But  Mr.  Dudden  has  made  no  comment  upon  this 
sentence,  though  he  has  duly  rendered  it  into  English ;  one  of  many 
proofs  that  his  work,  excellently  done  as  far  as  it  goes,  has  been  hurried 
prematurely  into  print.  He  owed  it  to  his  readers  that  he  should  present 
them  with  something  more  than  the  materials  from  which  they  might 
reconstruct  the  times  of  Gregory  for  themselves.     Obscure  as  the  times 
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were,  he  lias  not  had  the  patience  to  allow  his  eyes  to  grow  familiar  with 
the  half-light,  and  in  his  haste  has  done  an  injustice  to  his  industry  and 
ability.  Perhaps  he  has  embarrassed  himself  by  the  very  wealth  of 
his  information.  Gregory  passed  some  time  at  Constantinople,  and  so 
we  are  told  at  length  what  he  must  have  seen  there ;  St.  Columba 
was  a  contemporary,  and  so  Adamnan's  touching  account  of  his 
death  is  allowed  to  interrupt  the  story  of  St.  Augustine  of  Canterbury. 
That  story  would  have  been  made  more  complete  had  the  results  of  the 
mission  which  Gregory  sent  to  England  been  illustrated  from  the  Laws 
of  Ethelbert,  a  source  which  Mr.  Dudden  seems  to  have  overlooked. 

If  it  is  difficult  to  observe  the  rules  of  proportion,  the  difficulty  should 
have  been  less  for  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  rhetorical  historians  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Mr.  Dudden  does  not,  indeed,  consciously 
indulge  in  rhetoric — sometimes,  as  when  he  writes  of  '  happenings '  and 
of  results  which  are  'practically  nil,'  he  is  neglectful  of  the  dignity  of 
history — but  he  submits,  as  his  exemplars  did,  to  the  tyranny  of  phrases. 
Gregory  appears  on  occasion  as  a  '  simple  monk  '  or  a  '  shy  recluse.' 
The  art  of  antithesis  is  one  which  Mr.  Dudden  has  learnt  only  too  well 
from  his  models,  and  in  the  pleasure  of  using  it  he  is  apt  to  forget 
relevant  facts,  and  even  views  of  his  own.  It  is  somewhat  doubtful 
whether  in  Gregory's  age  the  adoption  of  the  monastic  life  was  a  road  to 
the  high  places  of  the  church.  But  Mr.  Dudden  suggests  that  it  was,  in 
explanation  of  Gregory's  choice,  and  he  ought  in  consistency  to  have 
denied  himself  the  pleasure  of  contrasting  a  temperament  which,  on  his 
own  showing,  was  not  that  of  Gregory  with  the  crowded  life  of  that  pope. 
But  this  is  not  his  only  following  of  the  conventions  of  an  earlier  school. 
We  are  dehghted  when  Gibbon  (himself  a  man  of  fashion)  more  or  less 
sincerely  adopts  the  philosophy  of  Eousseau  and  condemns  the  splendours 
of  a  court.  But  there  is  something  archaic  in  Mr.  Dudden's  condemna- 
tion of  exarch  or  dux  for  '  aping  the  state '  of  his  superior.  We  no 
longer  wax  censorious  at  the  sight  of  a  civil  or  mihtary  uniform,  and  our 
suspicions  are  excited  that  there  may  be  a  certain  want  of  precision  in 
a  work  which  copies  so  accurately  the  mannerisms  of  the  old  literary 
historians.  And  in  fact  the  great  issues,  especially  when  they  are  con- 
stitutional, are  not  clearly  present  to  the  writer's  mind ;  we  cannot  blame 
him  that  his  narrative  and  his  reflections  have  not  the  unequalled 
vividness  of  Gibbon. 

In  the  more  general  field  of  the  thought  and  theology  of  the  age 
Mr.  Dudden  fails,  if  at  all,  in  completeness.  He  does  not  take  a  wide 
enough  sweep.  Gregory's  mental  peculiarities  are  treated  too  much  as 
isolated  phenomena.  The  ghost-story  which  he  heard  from  his  friend 
Datius,  and  repeats  in  all  good  faith,  is  narrated  without  allusion  to  the 
kindred  tales  in  the  younger  PUny  and  the  Philopseudes  of  Lucian.  Yet 
the  creduhty  of  the  age  was  not  specifically  Christian ;  it  was  a  point 
of  honour  with  devout  pagans  as  weU  as  devout  Christians  to  accept 
the  marvellous.  Whether  we  wish  to  appreciate  Gregory  or  to  make 
allowance  for  him,  we  must  explain  his  modes  of  thought  by  those  which 
were  general  under  the  decHning  empire.  And  we  must  regret  that 
Mr.  Dudden  has  not  given  more  prominence  to  the  grotesque  side  of 
Gregory's   mind.     We   can  understand   his   motives,  but   Gregory's   is 
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a  portrait  which  bears  to  be  painted  with  accuracy.  The  account  of  his 
theology  is  practically,  so  far  as  it  is  not  an  exposition,  a  comparison  of 
Gregory  with  Augustine.  The  plan  is  a  good  one,  and  well  carried  out. 
But  without  reference  to  the  whole  range  of  Gregory's  antecedents  it  is 
impossible  to  trace  the  origin  of  his  thoughts  and  to  ascertain  which,  if 
any,  are  his  own.  Mr.  Dudden  names  certain  points  in  which  Gregory 
follows  Origen  in  opposition  to  his  usual  guide,  St.  Augustine.  In  so 
ample  an  inquiry  we  should  have  expected  that  the  sources,  neither 
numerous  nor  recondite,  from  which  he  could  have  gained  acquaintance 
with  Origen's  views  would  have  been  examined.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  this  has  been  done.  Gregory  held  a  certain  doctrine  concerning  the 
souls  of  the  righteous  which  Mr.  Dudden  says  was  contrary  to  the 
general  belief  of  the  western  church  till  his  day.  But  it  was  precisely 
the  belief  of  St.  Hilary  of  Poitiers. 

It  seems  ungracious  to  dwell  so  much  upon  what  is  absent  from  so 
laborious  and  honest  and  interesting  a  book.  But  it  is  the  very  merit 
of  this  conscientious  work  that  awakens  our  regret.  Had  Mr.  Dudden 
allowed  himself  more  time  and  more  liberty  of  judgment  it  would  have 
been  fully  successful.  E.  W.  Watson. 

Lectures   on  Early  English   History.     By    William     Stubbs,    D.D. 
Edited  by  Aethur  Hassall,  M.A.     (London :  Longmans.     1906.) 

The  most  familiar  discourses  of  a  Stubbs  have  a  value  beyond  the  day, 
and  though  these  lectures  represent  the  views  of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago 
on  subjects  in  which  historical  inquiry  has  not  stood  still  in  the  interval, 
and  appear  in  a  form  in  which  he  never  contemplated  giving  them  to 
the  world,  we  welcome  their  publication.  In  substance  the  volume  con- 
sists of  two  courses  of  lectures  delivered  at  Oxford.  The  first  of  these  is 
of  the  nature  of  a  running  commentary  on  the  materials  for  English 
constitutional  history  in  the  Norman  and  Angevin  periods,  which,  as  the 
editor  is  careful  to  point  out,  will  greatly  ease  the  thorny  path  of  the 
numerous  students  of  the  author's  Select  CJiarters.  For  a  smaller 
circle  its  chief  value  will  lie  in  its  illuminating  exposition  of  difficult 
legal  texts,  such  as  the  '  Leges  Henrici  I.'  The  lecture  on  *  Domesday  and 
Later  Surveys '  is  less  satisfactory,  because  the  Ely  Domesday  is  taken  to 
be  the  original  report  of  the  commissioners  for  Cambridgeshire.  It  is 
also  worth  noting  that  Stubbs  was  unaware  that  the  ecclesiastical  assess- 
ment of  1291  was  materially  reduced  soon  afterwards  in  the  case  of  large 
parts  of  the  northern  dioceses,  and  that  he  dates  the  'Valor  Ecclesi- 
asticus  '  of  Henry  VIII  *  between  1536  and  1540 '  instead  of  1534-5. 
The  second  course  of  lectures  is  of  a  more  general  if  in  its  way  not  less 
valuable  kind,  '  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  trace  the  evolution  of  the  chief 
European  constitutions,  and  by  comparison  of  their  developments  to 
attempt  some  view  of  the  general  character  of  the  growth  of  free  govern- 
ment as  exemplified  in  them.'  In  the  working  out  of  this  rather  ambitious 
scheme  Stubbs's  width  of  knowledge,  insight,  and  suggestiveness  are  every- 
where apparent.  His  conclusions  may  not  always  carry  conviction,  but 
we  may  congratulate  ourselves  on  having  in  a  short  compass  the  reasoned 
views  of  a  great  master  of  history  upon  the  evolution  of  modern  Europe. 
Mr.  Hassall  has  taken  his  editorial  duties  much  too  lightly.    He  does 
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not  even  state  when  and  where  the  lectures  were  delivered,  leaving  the 
reader,  for  instance,  to  discover  from  internal  evidence  that  the  opening 
lecture  on  'The  Anglo-Saxon  Constitution'  was  given  to  a  popular 
audience  at  Brentwood,  in  Essex,  apparently  in  the  Navestock  days,  for 
the  assertion  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  had  kings  when  they  came  to  Britain 
(p.  8)  can  hardly  have  come  from  the  author  of  the  Constitutional 
History  at  any  later  date.  Again,  there  may  possibly  be  good  reasons 
for  lumping  the  earlier  lectures  of  the  course  on  the  charters  into  a  single 
chapter  nearly  a  hundred  pages  in  length,  but  it  would  have  been  well  to 
state  them.  No  attempt  is  made  to  correct  obvious  misapprehensions, 
such  as  that  respecting  the  Ely  Domesday,  referred  to  above,  the  editor 
contenting  himself  with  meagre  references  to  a  few  modern  books 
(including  Professor  Maitland's  Township  and  Manor  [sic])  at  the  end 
of  some  of  the  lectures.  More  serious  is  the  carelessness  with  which 
many  of  them  have  been  printed.  Misprints  like  eones  for  esnas  (p.  7), 
Dalnada  for  Dalriada  (p.  63),  retita  for  vetita  (p.  75),  Henry  IV  for 
Henry  II  (p.  120),  and  for  who  (p.  134),  laws  for  lands  (p.  247)  can 
hardly  be  excused  on  the  plea  of  *  the  very  great  difficulty  experienced  in 
deciphering  the  manuscript  ot  the  lectures  upon  the  *'  Laws  and  Legisla- 
tion of  the  Norman  Kings."  '  Such  difficulty  can  certainly  not  be  pleaded 
indefence  of  an  editor  who  prints  the  remarks  interjected  by  the  professor 
while  translating  a  passage  as  part  of  the  translation  itself.  Take,  for 
example,  the  version  given  of  the  eighth  clause  of  Henry  I's  charter.  It 
is  printed  thus  (p.  116) :  'If  any  of  my  barons  or  my  men  has  committed 
transgression,  he  shall  not  give  wager  or  pledge  in  mercy  of  his  money, 
as  he  did  in  the  time  of  my  father  or  my  brother ;  that  is,  he  shall  not 
lie  at  the  mercy  of  the  king  to  exact  entire  forfeiture  of  all  his  personal 
belongings,  but,  according  to  the  measure  of  the  delict,  he  shall  make 
amends  as  he  would  have  made  amends  before  my  father's  time,'  &c. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  semicolon  after  '  brother '  is  sufficient  warning 
that  the  words  immediately  following  do  not  form  part  of  the  original 
clause,  but  most  people  would  consider  brackets  necessary.  Moreover, 
even  the  feeble  guide  of  a  semicolon  is  sometimes  denied  us,  as  in  the 
passage  from  the  same  king's  order  for  the  holding  of  shire  and  hundred 
courts  which  is  printed  on  p.  133.  James  Tait. 

The  Growth  of  the  Manor.     By  Dr.  P.  Vinogbadoff. 
(London  :  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.     1905.) 

No  one  interested  in  the  early  history  of  English  institutions  can  ignore 
the  brilliant  work  accomplished  in  this  branch  of  study  by  Professor 
Vinogradoff.  The  appearance  of  a  new  book  by  him  is  accordingly  an  event 
of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  progress  of  historical  study,  and  the  volume 
before  us  contains  a  reasoned  and  erudite  inquiry  concerning  an  institu- 
tion the  history  of  which  gives  us  the  key  to  much  that  is  most  interesting 
in  the  constitutional  development  of  England.  Granted  the  general 
merits  of  the  work,  there  are  still  points  open  to  criticism,  and  it  is  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  the  constitution  of  Anglo-Saxon  society  in  early 
times,  as  depicted  in  the  second  and  main  portion  of  the  book,  that  one 
hesitates  to  accept  the  author's  conclusions.  All  scholars  are  agreed  that 
in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries   there  was  a  fairly  wide  cleavage 
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between  the  upper  and  lower  strata  of  society,  between  the  military  and 
land-owning  classes  on  the  one  hand  and  the  cultivators  on  the  other. 
The  question  is  whether  this  cleavage  goes  back  to  the  earliest  times  or 
is  due  to  a  gradual  dififerentiation,  society  being  at  first  of  a  more  or  less 
democratic  character.  Dr.  Vinogradoff  is  a  decided  adherent  of  the 
latter  view.  The  ceorl  was,  according  to  him,  the  typical  freeman  of 
early  times  :  the  fyrd  was  composed  of  ceorls  and  gradually  became  a  less 
effective  body  as  the  holding  of  the  ceorl  sank  from  the  hide  to  the  virgate 
(p.  218),  showing  a  more  and  more  depressed  condition  of  the  average 
householder.  Villages  settled  by  kindreds  were  the  original  framework 
of  Anglo-Saxon  society  (p.  140)  ;  the  village  reeve  was  an  elective  official 
(p.  229),  and  the  government  was  in  the  hands  of  the  village  community 
(p.  235).  The  manor,  with  the  lord's  authority,  was  gradually  super- 
imposed upon  this. 

We  question  whether  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  condition  of  the 
ceorlish  class  was  materially  better  in  early  Anglo-Saxon  times  than  we 
find  it  in  the  age  preceding  the  Norman  Conquest.  It  is  likely  enough 
that  the  ceorl's  normal  holding  was  originally  a  hide — hence  the  use  of 
the  term  tributarius,  i.e.  gafolgelda,  for  the  hide,  which  is  itself  surely  not 
without  significance — and  it  certainly  appears  to  be  about  a  virgate  in 
Domesday  Book.  But,  since  the  author  himself  grants  (p.  163)  that  the 
hide  had  considerably  increased  in  size,  this  fact  does  not  necessitate  the 
supposition  that  the  original  holding  of  the  ceorl  had  shrunk.  Again,  the 
names  of  many  villages  ending  in  ing,  ingham,  ington,  &c.,  appear  to 
refer  to  kindreds,^  but  is  it  certain  that  these  were  kindreds  of  cultivators  ? 
Is  it  not  as  likely  that  Nottingham  &c.  may  derive  their  names  from 
owners  as  from  cultivators  ?  Here  we  may  perhaps  refer  to  the  loicstede 
Waegmimdinga  of  Beowulf,  2608.  After  all  the  expression  e6el 
Scyldinga  (cf.  p.  243)  means  the  land  owned  by  the  Scyldingas.  In  this 
connexion  we  can  hardly  help  regretting  that  the  author  has  not  dis- 
cussed more  fully  the  distinction  between  the  various  social  classes 
described  as  twelfhynde,  sixhynde,  and  ceorlisc.  Thus  on  p.  289  the  two 
former  are  identified  with  gesiScund  landowners  and  gesi^cund  men  not 
landowners  respectively ;  but  in  the  text,  p.  125,  the  twelfhynde  man 
is  identified  with  the  king's  thegn,  who  in  Ine's  law  45  is  especially 
contrasted  with  the  gesiScund  landowner.  The  former  identification 
is  no  doubt  correct,  but  there  is  really  nothing  to  prevent  us  from 
supposing  that  the  gesiSczmd  land-owning  class  amounted  to  thousands 
of  persons  in  each  kingdom,  whereas  the  king's  thegns  were  a  mere  hand- 
ful. It  is  unfortunate,  therefore,  that  the  author  seems  to  have  ignored 
these  two  intermediate  classes  in  his  general  treatment  of  the  subject. 
Further,  with  regard  to  the  reeve,  it  must  be  remembered  that  we 
have  no  evidence  of  such  persons  being  elected  officials  before  the  Norman 
Conquest.  The  references  to  these  officials  apart  from  king's  reeves  are 
extremely  rare  in  the  laws.  The  earliest,  in  Ine  63,  distinctly  represents 
the  reeve  as  a  personal  dependent  of  his  lord,  whom  the  latter  may  take 
away  with  him  on  changing  his  place  of  residence.  The  next  reference, 
in  iEthelstan,  iii.  cap.  7,  speaks  definitely  of  his  appointment  by  his  lord. 

'  It  would  be  safer  to  say  families.  Cf .  J.  H.  Bound,  The  Commune  of  London, 
pp.  17  f. 
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Again,  Dr.  Vinogradoflf  especially  distinguishes  the  fyrdfrom  the  bodies 
of  trained  and  mounted  warriors  which  we  meet  with  in  later  accounts.  It 
is  clear,  however,  that  the  fyrd  of  the  ninth  century  was  a  mounted  force.^ 
Moreover,  the  force  with  which  Beortnoth,  earl  of  Essex,  fought  against 
Olaf  Tryggvason  at  Maldon  was  a  force  of  trained  and  mounted  warriors, 
although  they  dismounted  to  fight,^  but  it  is  described  in  the  Chronicle 
s.a.  993  A  as  a  fyrd.  The  army  with  which  Ecgfrith  subdued  the 
Picts  is  definitely  said  to  have  been  mounted  (Eddius  19).  Further  it 
seems  plain  from  Ine  54  that  swords  and  coats  of  mail  were  fairly 
common  articles  of  property  in  the  seventh  century.  So  far  as  I  know, 
we  have  no  evidence  for  supposing  that  the  armies  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
period  ever  consisted  of  peasants  armed  with  bows  and  arrows.  Indeed, 
it  is  the  general  belief  of  archaeologists  that  bows  and  arrows  were  not 
used  in  England  for  military  purposes  until  the  coming  of  the  Danes,  to 
whose  influence  their  adoption  was  due.  No  doubt,  the  obUgation  of 
military  service  applied  to  the  ceorls  (cf.  Ine  51),  but  it  does  not  foUow 
that  they  were  a  fighting  force  of  serious  value.  Their  part  in  warfare 
may  have  been  similar  to  that  ascribed  to  the  Welsh  taeog  on  p.  28. 
"What  we  know  about  Anglo-Saxon  warfare  leads  us  to  suppose  that  there 
was  a  considerable  military  element  in  the  population,  and  it  is  a  natural 
inference  that  this  element  was  furnished  by  the  gesi^cund  classes. 

Another  important  question  is  raised  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  system 
of  land  tenure  in  Kent.  These  the  author  appears  to  attribute  to  the 
geographical  position  of  that  county ;  but  ought  they  not  rather  to  be 
brought  into  connexion  with  the  very  striking  characteristics  which 
distinguish  Kentish  society  from  that  of  the  other  kingdoms,  in  particular 
that  the  ceorl  possessed  a  wergeld  two  or  three  times  as  great  as  that  of 
the  same  class  in  Wessex  and  Mercia  ?  The  importance  of  these  charac- 
teristics has  been  well  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Seebohm,  although  we  may  be 
imable  to  accept  all  his  conclusions  ;  and  it  impossible  to  explain  them 
away  by  a  mere  difference  in  currency  or  to  suppose  that  the  Mercian  and 
"West  Saxon  social  system  is  a  later  development  of  the  other.*  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  laws  of  Ine  are  practically  contemporary  with  those  of 
Hlothere  and  of  Wihtred — indeed,  apparently  a  little  earlier  than  the 
latter. 

Amongst  minor  points  to  which  exception  may  be  taken  we  may 
note  the  explanation  of  the  wergeld  of  the  hold  on  pp.  181  ff.,  which  is 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  importance  apparently  attached  to  these 
persons  in  the  Chronicle  s.a.  905A,  921A.  Again,  the  statement  on  p.  143 
that  Anglo-Saxon  law  started  from  the  exclusion  of  women  (from  posses- 
sion of  land)  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  accounts  which  we  possess 
of  several  princesses  who  lived  in  the  seventh  century,  e.g.  of  St.  ^Ethel- 
thryth  and  of  Bebbe,  the  wife  of  the  heathen  king  ^Ethelfrith. 

*  Cf.  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  s.a.  894,  '  )>a  for  rad  sio  fierd  hie  foran ; '  s.a. 
896,  '  J^a  rad  seo  fird  west.' 

»  Cf.  the  poem  on  battle  of  Maldon,  U;  2  f .,  •  Het  'Sa  hyssa  hwsene  hors  forlastan 
feor  afysan  and  forS  gangan.' 

*  Thus  Kent  only  possessed  one  order  of  nobility  as  against  two  in  Wessex.  On  p.  123 
Dr.  Vinogradoff  speaks  of  four  varieties  of  the  noble  class,  but  is  not  this  due  to  a 
mistranslation  of  ^thelberht  75?  Further  there  is  no  trace  of  the  existence  of  Icstas 
in  Wessex  and  Mercia. 
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In  spite  of  these  criticisms  we  cannot  but  admire  the  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  land  tenure  shown  in  this  book,  covering,  as 
it  does,  a  period  of  over  a  thousand  years,  and  dealing  with  systems  so 
different  as  those  of  the  Romans,  the  Celts,  the  Saxons,  and  the  Normans. 
English  historical  students  must  acknowledge  their  indebtedness  to 
Professor  Vinogradofif  for  the  labour  he  has  spent  on  the  elucidation  of 
the  ancient  institutions  of  our  country.  F.  G.  M.  Beck. 

Les  Annales  de  Flodoard.  Par  Ph.  Lauer.  (Collection  de  Textes  pour 
servir  a  1' etude  at  a  I'enseignement  de  I'histoire.)  (Paris  :  Picard, 
1906.) 

It  is  reassuring  to  discover  that  M.  Lauer,  after  a  scientific  study  of  all 
the  manuscripts,  has  taken  for  the  basis  of  his  edition  the  same  which 
was  used  by  Pithou  in  1588.     From   the  point   of   view   of  textual 
criticism  this  new  edition  is  a  great  advance  even  upon  that  of  Pertz. 
M.  Lauer  has  consulted  more  manuscripts  and  has  more  accurately 
determined  the  relations  of  those  on   which  he  relies.    But  the  result 
is   a  conservative   text.      The   variant   readings   which   M.   Lauer  has 
assiduously  collected  will  be  of  more  interest  to  the  philologist  than  to 
the  historian.     Our  best  manuscript  of  Flodoard  is  far  removed  from  the 
archetype  ;   and  there  is  some  reason    for  thinking  that  the   text  of 
the  archetype  began   with  the  year  917,  though  919  is  the  starting- 
point  of    the  extant    copies.      But  the  five  copies  which  possess  an 
independent  value  only  differ  in  minor  points  ;    and  where  they  agree 
the  presumption  is  against  emendation.     Thus,   in   the  annal  for  925, 
M.  Lauer  defends  the  vulgate  reading  Baiocenses  against  Bouquet  and 
Depping,  who  suggest  Belvacenses.    The  fidelity  of  the  Pithou,  or  Mont- 
pellier,  text  to  the  archetype  is  attested  by  the  reproduction  of  Greek 
numerals  at  the  head  of  each  paragraph.     These,  as  M.  Lauer  shows, 
give  the  year  according  to  the  Byzantine  era,  which  commenced  from 
1  September  5508  B.C.     Since  Flodoard  dated  from  the  Nativity,  his  years 
do  not  exactly  coincide  with  those  of  the  Byzantine  era  ;  accordingly  he 
placed  the  symbol  KZ  (denoting  the  year  1  September  918-1  September 
919)  between  the  annals  for  918  and  919  of  the   Christian  era,   and 
proceeded  on  this  plan  throughout.     The  notes  and  introduction  are 
extremely  valuable.     M.  Lauer  has  given  infinite  labour  to  the  thankless 
work  of  identifying  place  names  ;  and  in  some  cases,  such  as  that  of  Calaus 
Mons  (p.  26),  has  produced  a  more  satisfactory  solution  than  any  previous 
commentator.    In  one  note,  bearing  upon  English  history,  he  commits 
the  venial  error  of  making  Athelstan  the  uncle  of  Arnulf  I  of  Flanders. 
Arnulf  was  the  son  of  Baldwin  II  by  -^Ifthryth,  the  daughter  of  Alfred.^ 
In  his  notes  to  the  annal  of  936,  which  describes  the  assistance  given 
by  Athelstan  to  the  fugitive  Bretons  under  Alain  Barbe-Torte,  he  omits 
to  explain  the  circumstances  under  which  this  help  was  asked ;   the 
explanation  is  given  by  the  annal  of  931  and  by  the  corresponding  but 
fuller  passage   in  Hugh   of  Fleury.     Speaking   generally,    both  notes 
and  introduction  would  be  more  serviceable  if  M.  Lauer  had  remembered 
that  he  was  writing  for  students  who  would  not  necessarily  have  at 

'  ^thelweard  in  Mon.  Hist.  Brit.,  p.  498. 
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their  elbows  all  the  latest  monographs.  His  notes  sometimes  take  the 
form  of  a  bare  reference,  without  even  explaining  what  is  the  difficulty 
presented  by  the  passage  under  consideration.  Similarly  he  omits  to 
give  a  resume  of  the  arguments  which  he  has  elsewhere  adduced  to  prove 
that  our  extant  text  is  incomplete.  The  point  may  be  a  small  one,  but 
it  should  certainly  be  treated  with  some  detail  in  a  critical  edition  of  this 
character.  H.  W.  C.  Davis. 

Histoire  des  Instihitions  Politiques   et  Administratives  de   la  France. 
Par  Paul  Viollet.    Tomes  II,  III.     (Paris  :  Larose.    1898,  1903.) 

The  first  volume  of  this  work,  published  in  1890,  was  reviewed  by 
Mr.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher  in  the  English  Historical  Revieio,  vi.  165-9. 
In  dealing,  somewhat  too  tardily,  with  the  two  remaining  volumes  it  is 
only  necessary  to  repeat  in  general  terms  the  high  praise  which  the 
former  reviewer  gave  to  the  accomplished  author.  With  even  more 
profound  truth  can  it  be  said  of  the  later  portions  of  this  great  monument 
of  scholarship  than  of  the  first  that  it  *  comes  at  the  end  of  an  active 
period  of  critical  research,  and  wears  the  air  of  ripeness  and  finality 
which  attaches  to  works  of  sober  synthesis  for  which  the  soil  has  long 
been  prepared.'  Not  fatigued  with  the  vast  task  which  he  has  already 
accomplished,  M.  Viollet  announces  his  intention  of  continuing  his  work 
for  the  period  between  the  end  of  the  middle  ages  and  the  fall  of  the 
ancien  regime.  If  he  succeeds  in  carrying  this  out  we  shall  have  a 
first-hand  survey  of  all  French  constitutional  history  from  the  mind  of  a 
single  scholar.  It  is  rare  indeed  in  this  age  of  specialisation  to  find  a  man 
capable  of  even  contemplating  so  great  an  undertaking.  But  M.  Viollet 
has  written  with  equal  authority  on  tanistry  and  on  the  origin  of  landed 
property,  on  the  establishments  of  St.  Louis,  the  correspondence  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Cond6  and  the  police  reports  of  the  French  Eevolution, 
so  that  more  than  any  other  man  his  wide  range  and  long  experience 
will  eminently  qualify  him  for  such  a  prodigious  effort.  It  will  be  the 
wish  of  all  scholars  that  he  should  retain  strength  to  accomplish  his  self- 
imposed  task. 

A  general  constitutional  history  of  medieval  France  in  three  volumes 
cannot  but  suggest  to  English  readers  a  comparison  with  the  great  work 
of  Stubbs.  More  fortunate  than  the  English  scholar,  M.  Viollet,  writing 
nearly  a  generation  later,  has  been  exempted  from  the  necessity  so  often 
imposed  upon  the  late  bishop  of  Oxford  of  quarrying  his  own  material  for 
himself.  France  is  more  fortunate  than  England  in  having  a  large  band 
of  trained  medievalists,  devoting  their  chief  energies  to  the  original  in- 
vestigation of  their  national  institutions  ;  and  the  result  of  their  labours 
is  that  M.  VioUet's  work,  while  not  marking  an  epoch  in  the  way  that 
Stubbs'sbook  did,  has  perhaps  an  even  greater  suggestion  of  authority  and 
finality  about  it.  "We  see  in  both  treatises  the  same  wide  learning  and 
balanced  judgment,  the  same  skill  in  pushing  aside  details  and  getting 
to  the  heart  of  the  matter,  and  the  same  capacity  of  taking  a  broad  view 
of  the  whole  of  a  great  subject.  But  the  differences  of  the  two  books  are 
not  less  than  their  similarities.  Some  are  due  to  the  different  idiosyn- 
crasies of  the  authors  and  to  the  divergent  conceptions  formed  by  them 
of  their  subject.     Others  are  the  result  of  the  inevitable  differences 
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between  the  history  of  English  and  French  institutions.  M.  Viollet  is 
above  all  things  the  lawyer  and  professor  of  law,  and  Stubbs  was  almost 
bitterly  antagonistic  to  the  legal  view  of  things.  While  Stubbs  carefully 
repressed  his  individuality,  M.  Viollet  rather  affects  the  personal  note  and 
is  constantly  telling  us  his  opinions  on  all  things  related  to  his  subject, 
and  sometimes  on  matters  that  do  not  very  strictly  bear  on  it.  The 
whole  field  of  political  history,  to  which  Stubbs  made  such  important 
contributions,  is  excluded  from  M.  Viollet's  sphere.  Moreover,  M.  VioUet's 
order  is  systematic,  not  chronological.  Each  institution  is  taken  up  and 
dealt  with  in  a  separate  chapter,  after  a  fashion  which,  though  generally 
making  for  lucidity,  cannot  but  involve  occasional  repetition,  and  often 
renders  it  difficult  for  the  student  of  one  particular  period  to  disentangle 
the  facts  which  specially  concern  him,  from  those  in  which  he  has  no 
immediate  interest.  The  student  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when 
French  and  English  institutions  were  very  nearly  alike,  will  find  in  this 
renunciation  of  the  chronological  method  a  special  difficulty  in  properly 
appreciating  the  age  with  which  he  is  chiefly  concerned.  The  proportion 
assigned  to  various  aspects  of  constitutional  history  is  inevitably  very 
different  in  the  French  and  the  English  work.  Of  the  eleven  hundred 
closely  packed  pages  of  M.  Viollet's  two  volumes  only  seventy  are  devoted 
to  the  history  of  representative  institutions,  the  states-general  and  the 
provincial  estates,  while  over  four  hundred  pages  are  taken  up  with  the 
monarchy  and  the  church.  It  is  even  more  significant  that  nearly  all 
that  M.  Viollet  has  to  say  of  the  commons  (*  third  estate '  is  a  phrase  only 
heard  at  the  very  end  of  the  middle  ages)  is  contained  in  his  chapter  on 
municipal  history.  Yet  it  is  not  so  much  that  the  elements  of  the 
medieval  contributions  of  the  two  countries  are  different.  They  are 
essentially  the  same,  but  after  the  thirteenth  century  their  relative  pro- 
portions became  increasingly  divergent  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Channel. 

M.  Viollet's  method  of  arrangement  is  briefly  this.  He  first  studies 
the  monarchy  and  the  methods  by  which  it  brought  about  the  unity  of 
France.  But  the  monarchy  and  its  administrative  system  are  but  the 
framework  of  the  nation.  He  dislikes  *  making  the  frame  before  he  has 
painted  the  picture,'  and  goes  straight  from  the  monarchy  to  study  the 
nation  in  its  different  aspects.  The  clergy,  the  nobles,  the  villeins  and 
their  enfranchisement,  the  municipalities,  the  guilds,  and  the  representative 
institutions  by  which  the  various  orders  of  the  nation  strove  to  make 
their  wishes  felt,  are  successively  passed  in  review.  Finally  M.  Viollet 
goes  back  to  the  administrative  institutions  of  the  monarchy,  the  pro- 
vosts, the  baillis,  and  the  sdnechattx,  the  parliaments,  Parisian  and  local, 
the  chambres  des  comptes,  the  royal  council,  and  the  financial  system 
of  the  crown. 

II  me  semble  (writes  M.  Viollet)  que  dela  sortejemettrai  dans  cet  ouvrage 
la  nation  4  la  place  meme  qu'elle  occupe  dans  I'histoire.  Elle  y  est  quelque 
peu  etouffee  et  comme  resserree  entre  le  prince  au  sommet  et  les  nombreux 
agents  qui,  sur  tous  les  points  du  territoire,  a  tous  les  degres  de  I'echelle,  repre- 
sentent  le  roi. 

This  ingenious  conceit  affords  the  excuse  for  a  logical  and  fairly  con- 
venient method  of  dividing  the  subject. 

A  special  feature  of  M.  Viollet's  book  is  the  copious  notes  which  refer 
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the  reader  upon  nearly  every  page  both  to  original  sources  and  to  the 
great  literature  of  monographs  and  periodical  contributions  which  have 
made  his  work  possible.  At  the  end  of  each  chapter  a  careful  and 
elaborate  bibliography  of  books  treating  of  the  subject  is  appended. 
Added  to  this  is  that  rare  thing  abroad,  an  adequate  index.  This  is  an 
index  not  only  of  persons  and  places  but  also  of  subjects.  We  have  only, 
for  example,  to  look  up  the  references  under  the  word  femme  to  get 
ready  access  to  the  many  important  passages  in  which  M.  Viollet 
illustrates  the  liberal  position  allowed,  especially  in  the  early  middle  ages, 
to  qualified  women  in  political  and  administrative  life.  In  such  fashion 
the  student  finds  it  easy  to  use  the  great  treasury  of  learning 
accumulated  in  these  pages.  The  only  complaint  he  can  make  with 
reason  is  that  the  book  is  printed  with  such  narrow  margins  that  when 
it  is  bound  it  requires  a  constant  effort  to  read  the  interior  words  on  each 
page.  There  are  also  some  misprints,  and  very  occasionally  a  false 
figure  or  reference ;  for  example,  Mr.  Round's  article  on  Bernard,  the  king's 
scribe,  begins  not  on  p.  486  (iii.  344)  but  on  p.  417  of  the  fourteenth 
volume  of  this  Eeview.  Almost  equally  rare  are  omissions  in  the  biblio- 
graphy ;  but  if  M.  Viollet  had  used  Mr.  Eound's  well-known  article  on  the 

*  Commune  of  London,'  he  would  have  added  the  English  capital  to  the 
list  of  towns  which  based  their  commune  on  the  institutions  of  Rouen. 
If  he  had  been  acquainted  with  Miss  Bateson's  work,  he  might  well  have 
added  the  *  law  of  Breteuil '  to  the  '  law  of  Beaumont  en  Argonne,*  or  the 
'  customs  of  Lorris,'  as  a  type  affecting  the  municipal  institutions  of  a 
considerable  district.  In  treating  of  the  disappearance  of  the  Proven9al 
republics  sous  la  lourde  main  de  Charles  d'Anjou  he  could  have  added 
a  reference  to  Sternfeld's  Karl  von  Anjou  als  Graf  der  Provence.  As 
a  rule,  however,  M.  Viollet  is  well  informed  as  to  the  labours  of  both 
English  and  German,  Italian  and  Spanish  scholars. 

M.  Viollet  is  careful  to  preserve  a  due  proportion  between  the  various 
aspects  of  his  subject.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  towards  the  latter 
part  of  his  task  he  is  sometimes  a  little  more  rapid  in  his  movement  than 
in  the  earlier  part  of  it.  He  might,  for  example,  have  entered  with  more 
particularity  into  the  history  of  the  local  estates  and  the  local 
parliaments  than  he  has.  Certainly  this  part  of  his  subject  seems 
treated  in    less   detail  than  is  the  history   of  the    '  communes '    and 

*  corporations,'  that  precedes  it.  In  relation  to  the  towns  he  has 
perhaps  written  at  particular  length,  since  his  municipal  chapter  had 
already  been  previously  published  in  1900,  in  the  Memoires  de  l' Academic 
des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres,  and  separately.  It  is  curious  that  in 
quoting  this  treatise  on  Les  Communes  frangaises  au  Moyen  Age 
M.  Viollet  does  not  mention  that  his  chapter  verbally  repeats  this  work. 
An  occasional  cori;6ction  of  a  slip,  and  more  numerous  abbreviations, 
notably  the  leaving  out  the  detailed  history  of  such  towns  as  Sommierea 
(the  greater  part),  Albi,  and  Toulouse  on  pp.  102-7  of  the  earlier  work, 
alone  distinguish  the  present  work  from  the  earlier  publication.  Even 
with  these  shortenings  the  communal  chapter  seems,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested, a  little  disproportionate. 

In  this  same  chapter  M.  Viollet  defines  a  commune  as  substantially 
equivalent  to  any  municipal  corporation.     Je  ramene,  he  says,  pour  ma 
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part,  ce  qu'il  y  a  d'essentiel  dans  Vid&e  de  commune  ati  droit  d'un  groupe 
important  d'habitants  d'avoir  des  mandataires  ou  representants  perma- 
nents.     He  complains  that  the  more  restricted  sense  of  commune  will 
only  cover  les  communes  primitives,  and  protests  against  the  attempt  of 
the  majority  of  historians  de  se  faire  une  langue  d  part,  since  in  later 
times  they  are  forced  to  use  '  commune '  in  its  wider  sense.     Perhaps 
here  the  lawyer,  seeking  for  rigorous  definition  and  permanent  principles, 
gets  the  better  of  the  historian,  who  is  content  to  explain  the  facts  of 
a  particular  age  in  the  language  appropriate  to  that  age.      M.  Viollet 
claims,  however,  that  Beaumanoir  is  of  his  way  of  envisaging  the  com- 
mune.    Ma  conception  de  commune,  he  says,  est  identiqice  d  celle  de 
Beaumanoir.    But  is  it  ?    Beaumanoir  (ed.  Salmon,  i.  88)  says  simply, 
Les  viles  de  communes  ont  leur  maieurs  et  leur  jures.     This  is  surely  the 
'restricted  sense  of  commune,'  such  as  we  in  England  are  familiar  with 
in  Stubbs's  Constitutional  History,  where  the  commune  is  regarded  as 
one  particular  type  of  town  officered  by  officials  with  definite  names. 
Later  English  usage,  notably  in  Mr.  Round's  Commune  of  London,  is 
similar  to  that  of  Stubbs.    London  became  a  commune  when  it  adopted 
the  mayor  and  something  approaching  the  jur6s  of  the  etahlissements 
de  Bouen.     It  seems  an  unwarrantable  thing  to  generalise  Beaumanoir's 
words  after  a  fashion  in  which  no  thirteenth -century  writer  would  be 
likely  to  generalise  them.     Moreover,   M.  VioUet's  definition  makes  it 
rather  hard  for  him  to  bring  into  his  cadres  towns  like  Paris  and 
St.    Omer,  whose    municipal    organisation  begins   with    some   sort  of 
guild  system.    Though  he  uses  commune  in  this  broad  sense,  M.  Viollet 
restricts  the  word  corporation,  our  English  equivalent  of  what  he  calls  a 
commune,  to  what  we  should  designate  a  guild.   Before  leaving  this  subject 
we  may  record  the  interesting  point  mentioned  by  M.  Viollet  that  while 
most  northern  communes  had  as  their  officers  mayor  and  juris,  Bordeaux 
and  Dax  had  jurats  as  their  subordinate  officers  (iii.  60),  like  our  Cinque 
Ports,  while  the  Scottish  provost  is  foreshadowed  in  the  municipal  pr6v6t 
of  Valenciennes  and  Tournai. 

We  have  spoken  of  M.  Viollet's  admirable  judgment.  Very  occa- 
sionally is  it  that  he  overstates  a  case  or  forces  an  inference ;  while 
inexactitude  in  matters  of  fact  seems,  so  far  as  a  foreigner  can  judge, 
even  more  rarely  to  be  found.  But  surely  he  is  putting  the  case  too 
strongly  when,  in  emphasising  the  independence  of  France  of  the  empire, 
and  its  early  and  official  denial  of  the  imperialistic  theory,  he  quotes  a 
long  list  of  mainly  temporary  political  subjections  of  nations  to  the 
papacy  (ii.  44),  as  if  they  were  all  permanent,  so  that  he  may  say  with 
more  emphasis,  Le  roi  de  France  est  presque  le  seul  monarque  d'Europe 
qui  puisse  ainsi  proclamer  son  indepcndance  temporelle.  In  a  generation 
or  two  later  other  lands,  like  England,  duly  enumerated  among  the 
states  politically  subject  to  the  Roman  see,  spoke  in  equally  emphatic 
language  with  that  of  Philip  IV.  M.  Viollet's  summary  of  the  treaty  of 
Paris  of  1259  (ii.  150)  is  not  exact ;  and  in  putting  Beam's  pretensions  to 
independence  back  to  the  twelfth  century  he  is  hardly  recognising  the 
facts  of  the  thirteenth.  Not  very  satisfying  is  .the  note  dealing  with 
Roman  law  in  England  which  we  read  in  ii.  220.  On  ii.  365  a  doubt 
may  be  suggested  whether  the  temporary  farm  of  a  Devonshire  church 
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by  an  impecunious  monastery  constituted  a  vicarage  in  the  English  legal 
sense. 

M.  Viollet  seldom  quits  the  austere  paths  of  the  history  of  institu- 
tions. Once  or  twice,  however,  he  allows  himself  a  wider  scope,  with 
very  excellent  results.  In  the  remarkable  section  (ii.  1-19)  which  begins 
his  second  volume,  and  is  called  '  Le  Moyen  Age  au  point  de  vue  de  nos 
Origines,'  he  works  out  with  real  force  the  theme : — ce  que  nous  sommes, 
nous  le  devons,  pour  une  tres  grande  part,  au  moyen  age.  There  have 
been  few  truer,  more  pointed,  and  more  sympathetic  appreciations  of  the 
spirit  of  the  middle  ages  than  that  found  in  these  few  pages,  so  closely 
packed  with  facts  and  so  convincingly  documenUs.  They  are  a  masterly 
prelude  to  a  masterly  book.  T.  F.  Tout. 

Die  englische  Kolonisation  in  Irland.    Von  Dr.  Moritz  Julius  Bonn. 
2Bande.     (Stuttgart:  Cotta.     1906.) 

The  object  of  Dr.  Bonn's  work  is  to  inquire  how  what  he  calls  the  retro- 
gression of  the  English  colonial  interest  in  Ireland  has  come  about,  and 
in  the  second  place  to  raise  the  question  whether  a  policy  of  colonisation 
is  in  any  case  possible  in  a  country  inhabited  by  a  vigorous  {lebensfahig) 
native  population.  To  solve  this  question  he  has  entered  on  a  detailed  study 
of  the  Irish  land  question  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day,  and  his 
conclusion  is  that  the  English  colonisation  in  Ireland  failed  naturally  and 
inevitably  in  its  object,  because  it  followed  a  false  ideal.  Now,  a  false  ideal 
implies  an  alternative.    In  Dr.  Bonn's  opinion 

English  statesmen,  instead  of  trying  to  impress  a  completely  developed  pro- 
testant  civilisation  (the  notions  '  civilisation  '  and  '  English  civilisation  '  being 
to  them  identical)  on  the  native  Irish,  should  rather  have  directed  their  aim  to  the 
education  of  the  wild  Irish  and  to  the  development,  on  the  basis  of  their  national 
characteristics,  of  an  Irish  civihsation. 

This  conclusion  seems  to  us  not  merely  to  involve  an  idea  of  quite 
modern  growth  but  also  to  show  that  Dr.  Bonn  has  not  clearly  understood 
how  it  was  that  a  policy  of  colonisation  came  into  being  in  the  first 
instance.  That  the  conquistadors,  as  he  calls  Strongbow  and  his 
followers,  had  no  notion  that  their  calling  was  to  civilise  the  Irish  may  be 
taken  for  granted.  The  idea  first  shows  itself  in  the  state  documents  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  and  it  is  to  that  monarch's  credit  that  he  did 
actually  try  to  meet  the  Irish  half-way  in  the  matter.  The  failure  of  the 
policy  of  civihsation  by  '  amiable  persuasions  '  was  due  not,  as  Dr.  Bonn 
supposes,  to  the  Reformation  and  the  active  hostility  (of  which  there  is  no 
evidence)  of  the  begging  friars,  but  to  the  inability  or  reluctance  of  the 
Irish  to  adapt  themselves  to  those  conditions  of  life  without  which  any 
civilisation  (English  or  other)  was  impossible.  No  doubt  religious 
motives  subsequently  complicated,  and  indeed  altered,  the  whole  aspect  of 
the  Irish  problem  ;  but  this  was  the  work  of  the  counter-Reformation,  and 
it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  not  only  was  the  plantation  of  Leix  and  Offaly 
a  project  of  Queen  Mary's  reign,  but  that  in  none  of  the  plantations  of 
the  sixteenth  century  was  the  religion  of  the  planters  made  a  point  of 
cardinal  importance.  We  do  not  profess  to  be  admirers  of  the  English- 
colonisation  in  Ireland,  especially  in  its  later  developments ;  but  con- 
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sistently  with  their  determination  to  uphold  the  English  interest  in  the 
country  we  cannot  see  that  English  statesmen  had  much  choice  in  the 
matter. 

But  the  days  of  the  colonisation  have  long  since  passed  away,  and  if 
the  question  of  the  land  still  constitutes  the  main  part  of  the  Irish  problem 
80  many  other  factors  have  entered  into  it  that  no  mere  consideration  of 
the  system  of  tenures  is  adequate  to  its  explanation.  The  neglect  to  take 
these  other  factors  into  consideration  constitutes,  we  think,  the  weakest 
point  in  Dr.  Bonn's  argument.  Ireland  was  at  once  too  far  removed 
from  Britain  to  allow  of  perfect  assimilation  between  the  two  countries 
and  too  near  to  permit  of  independent  development  on  its  own  lines.  The 
attempt  to  neutralise  the  natural  centrifugal  tendency  by  an  artificial  centri- 
petal one  has  not  proved  continuously  successful.  The  colonisation  project 
owed  its  inception  to  an  appreciation  of  the  danger  that  might  accrue  to 
England  from  a  hostile  neighbour.  It  was  a  mere  sense  of  self-preserva- 
tion and  not,  as  Dr.  Bonn  imagines,  any  feeling  of  moral  obligation,  such 
as  every  even  half-civilised  nation  standing  to  another  in  the  political 
relations  of  England  to  Ireland  is  under,  to  substitute  its  own  for  an 
inferior  form  of  civilisation,^  that  was  the  moving  principle.  The  failure 
of  the  English  colonisation  was  not  due  to  the  opposition  of  the  natives 
and  the  conflict  between  tribal  and  feudal  ideas.  For  not  only  is 
feudalism  largely  a  natural  development  of  the  tribal  system,  and  on 
Dr.  Bonn's  own  showing  Ireland  had  already  entered  on  that  process 
before  the  advent  of  the  Anglo-Norman  invaders  ;  but  the  question  of  the 
relations  of  colonists  to  natives  has  always  been  subsidiary  to  that  of  the 
relations  between  the  colonists  and  the  mother  country.  Unfortunately 
for  the  welfare  of  Ireland  and  the  growth  of  an  Anglo-Irish  civilisation, 
no  sooner  did  the  colonists  give  evidence  of  their  intention  to  develop  an 
independent  policy  than  they  were  suppressed  by  force.  To-day  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  colonial  as  opposed  to  a  native  interest  in  Ireland ; 
but  rather  a  labour  (tenant)  as  opposed  to  a  capitalist  (landlord)  interest. 
And  the  civilisation  of  the  Irish  nation  is  so  essentially  (as  yet)  English 
that  we  fail  to  understand  Dr.  Bonn  when  he  says  the  amalgamation  of 
English  with  Irish  in  Ireland  is  so  incomplete,  and  the  Irish  so  little 
affected  by  English  ideas,  that  the  greater  part  has  been  able  to  withdraw 
itself  to  America  without  having  assimilated  to  itself  the  chief  elements 
of  English  civilisation.- 

To  substantiate  his  theory  Dr.  Bonn  has,  as  we  have  remarked,  entered 
on  a  detailed  study  of  the  history  of  the  Irish  land  question.  Our  con- 
ception of  Irish  history  differs  so  widely  from  his  that  we  refrain  from 
offering  any  criticisms  which,  from  considerations  of  space,  could  not  be 

'  Cf .  i.  183, '  Jede  nur  halbwegs  civilisierte  Macht,  die  in  politischer  Beziehung  zu 
einem  solchen  Lande  stand,  musste  es  als  Hauptaufgabe  betrachten,  die  Ideale 
niederzuschlagen,  die  dort  herrschten,  damit  sie  ihre  eigenen  Kulturideen  verwirklichen 
konne  .  .  .  das  Ziel  durfte  kein  anderes  sein.  Der  Weg,  der  zu  ihm  hinging,  fiihrte 
durch  Krieg.     Um  Frieden  in  Ireland  zu  schaifen  musste  England  kiimpfen.' 

-  '  Das  falsche  Kolonisationsideal  .  .  .  hat  den  Verschmelzungsprozess  nur  in 
mangelhafter  Weise  vor  sich  gehen  lassen.  Der  grosste  Teil  des  irischen  Volkes  ist 
nur  teilweise  von  ihm  beriihrt  worden  und  hat  sich  schliesslich  durch  Auswanderung 
nach  Amerika  zu  entziehen  gewusst  ohne  dass  er  die  wichtigsten  Bestandteile  der 
englischen  Kultur  angenommen  hatte  '  (ii.  309). 
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other  than  misleading.  At  the  same  time  we  would  have  it  distinctly 
understood  that  the  book  is  in  many  respects  an  interesting  and  important 
addition  to  the  literature  of  the  subject.  Whether  we  agree  with  him  or 
not,  there  is  a  certain  novelty  about  Dr.  Bonn's  views  which  will  gain 
him  many  readers.  Should  the  book,  as  no  doubt  it  will,  be  translated, 
a  thorough  revision  of  the  references  is  a  matter  of  first  necessity.  For 
the  rest  we  would  offer  the  following  suggestions  and  corrections  as  to 
matters  of  fact  for  Dr.  Bonn's  consideration. 

The  date  of  the  battle  of  Clontarf  is  1014,  not  1066  (i.  29).  Die  •  com- 
harhas '  toaren  bald  sesshaft,  bald  no7nadisierend  .  .  .  [die  letztereJi]  wurden 
in  spdterer  Zeit  '  creats  '  genannt  (i.  47).  This  is  a  mistake.  Comlwrba 
(pronounced  coarb),  meaning  literally '  with  land,'  i.e.  a  tribe  or  community 
in  the  possession  of  land,  that  is,  one  that  could  inherit,  hence  an  heir,  was 
a  word  (generally)  restricted  to  a  religious  community.  The  word  should 
not  be  written  com-horba  or  com-harba,  and  Dr.  Bonn  should  compare  his 
remarks  on  this  page  with  those  under  the  head  coarb  (i.  32-3).  The  dis- 
tinction drawn  by  the  jurors  of  covmty  Cavan  between  coarb  and  erenach 
is  not  historically  accurate,  though  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  misappre- 
hension arose.  As  for  the  creats  they  had  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  with 
the  comhorbas.  The  assumption  (i.  54)  that  the  0' Mores  of  Leix  were  a 
*  robber  clan,'  composed  of  different  tribes,  appears  to  be  without  founda- 
tion :  the  Dorans  at  any  rate  were  a  tribe  of  hereditary  brehons.  In  con- 
nexion with  the  statement  (i.  89)  that  the  English  immigration  probably 
came  to  an  end  about  1315  we  note  that  as  late  as  1417  the  Four 
Masters  have  an  entry  to  the  effect  that  in  that  year  many  Saxons  came 
to  Ireland.  Eine  wirkliche  staatsrechtliche  Klarheit  lag  bis  1495,  wo  die 
Abhdngigkeit  Irlands  vom  irischen  Parlament  gesetzlich  festgelegt  vmrde^ 
nicht  vor  (i.  108),  is  diflScult  to  reconcile  with  the  statement  (i.  163), 
Das  (1495)  ist  Poynings  vielgenanntes  Gesetz,  das  ziceifellos  die  legisla- 
tive Unabhangigheit  der  Kolonie  beendete,  &c.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
Poynings's  law,  historically  considered,  left  the  legislative  dependence  or 
independence  of  the  Irish  parliament  untouched.  All  that  it  did  was  to 
provide  against  the  misuse  of  its  powers  by  an  imscrupulous  viceroy. 
The  difficulty  afterwards  experienced  by  the  government  in  procuring  its 
temporary  suspension  shows  conclusively  that  it  was  at  first  regarded  as 
a  safeguard  rather  than  an  infringement  of  the  national  liberties.  Dr. 
Bonn  attaches  far  too  much  importance,  we  think,  to  the  so-called  '  Com- 
plaint of  the  Nobles  of  Ireland  to  Pope  John  XXII '  (i.  139),  which  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  was  concocted  at  the  instance  of  Edward 
Bruce  himself.  We  cannot  discuss  the  causes  of  Bruce's  invasion  ;  but 
the  attitude  of  the  De  Lacies  renders  it  highly  probable  that  they  rather 
than  any  such  insignificant  person  as  Donald  O'Neill  were  at  the  bottom  of 
the  mischief.  The  date  of  the  battle  of  Faughard  (i.  149)  should  be  1318, 
not  1317,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Mortimer  is  said  to  have  brought 
over  15,000  men  the  assistance  rendered  by  England  can  hardly  be  called 
pitiful.  A  perusal  of  Ware's  Antiquities,  ch.  xv.,  would  probably  have 
induced  Dr.  Bonn  to  modify  his  statement  (i.  145)  on  the  subject  of  a 
university,  and  he  might  with  advantage  have  added  (i.  156)  that  after  a 
short  experience  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  was  glad  enough  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  help  of  the  colonists.    1452  (i.  160)  is  apparently  a  mistake  for 
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1459,  as  '  Desmonds  '  (i.  161)  is  a  slip  for  '  Kildares  ; '  and  an  anonymous 
document  of  the  middle  of  Elizabeth's  reign  (i.  164)  should  not  have 
been  used  as  evidence  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  city  of  Cork  almost  a 
century  earlier. 

In  Munster,  Connaught  und  Ulster,  we  are  told,  wurden  Provinzial- 
regierungen  .  .  .  errichtet  (i.  195).  Ulster  never  at  any  time  had  a 
provincial  government.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  the  arrangement  arrived 
at  with  the  lords  marchers  (i.  195)  in  1624  (not  1528)  can  properly  be 
described  as  an  obligation  on  their  part  to  substitute  fixed  rents  for 
their  customary  irregular  exactions  ;  certainly  the  O'Mores  never  con- 
sented to  any  such  terms  as  those  described  (i.  196),  for  the  meeting  at 
which  the  terms  were  to  be  submitted  to  them  never  took  place.  This 
is  one  of  several  instances  where  an  intention  is  treated  by  Dr.  Bonn  as 
an  accomplished  fact.  It  is,  we  believe,  true  that  the  earl  of  Ormonde  was 
the  first  to  surrender  his  claim  to  levy  coyne  and  livery ;  but  Dr.  Bonn's 
statement  of  the  case  inverts  the  course  of  events,  as  a  reference  to  Carte's  ' 
Life  of  Ormond  (i.  p.  xcix)  will  show.  Ormonde's  opponent  in  this  con- 
nexion was  not  Kildare,  but  Desmond.  Man  hatte  dem  Geldmangel  durch 
Errichtung  emer  Miinze  (1548)  ahzuhelfen  gesucht  (i.  202).  So  far  from 
this  being  correct,  an  Irish  mint — in  fact,  several — had  already  been  in 
existence  for  a  century,  and  this,  instead  of  being  the  first,  was  actually  the 
last  time  that  money  was  coined  at  the  Dublin  mint.  The  document  on 
which  Dr.  Bonn  bases  his  account  of  the  division  of  the  O'Mores' 
territory  (i.  214)  refers  not  to  O'More  but  to  Brian  O'Conor.  He  should 
have  distinguished  more  correctly  than  he  has  done  (i.  218  seqq.)  as  to  the 
relations  between  O'Neill  and  O'Donnell  to  each  other  and  to  their 
respective  urriaghs.  Ihm  in  the  sentence  Ihm  aber  1574  wieder  zu 
entziehen  is  misleading.  Shane  O'Neill  died  in  1567,  and  we  are  not 
aware  that  he  ever  solicited  the  title  of  earl  of  Tyrone.  In  the  passage 
quoted  from  Weston's  letter  ^  Dr.  Bonn  should  have  noticed  that  it 
does  not  refer  to  Monaghan  and  Louth.  The  explanation  offered  of 
Tyrone's  flight  (i.  223),  Tyrone  sail  dass  das  Ende  der  0' Neillherrlichkeit 
gekommen  war.  Er  mochte  nicht  ein  einfacher  englischer  Landedelmann 
sein,  strikes  us  as  rather  a  cutting  of  the  knot  than  an  untying  of  it. 
But  the  document  alluded  to  as  *  Tyrone's  articles,'  on  which  it  is  based, 
actually  refers  to  Tyrconnell.  The  fact  that  county  Monaghan  was 
excluded  from  the  Ulster  plantation  practically  disproves  Dr.  Bonn's 
statement  (i.  235,  238)  that  the  settlement  arrived  at  with  the  MacMahons 
was  upset  in  1596.  The  reader  should  remark  that  the  references 
(i.  277)  are  to  KHVb  MacDonnells  of  Antrim  and  not,  as  stated,  to  the 
Montgomery  MSS.,  and  that  for  Pynnar  (i.  278)  should  be  read  Alleyne. 
We  fail  to  see  the  point  of  the  argument  (i.  281),  Da  man,  um  die 
Aufldsung  [der  Kloster]  popular  zu  machen,  alle  Granden  mit  Land 
beschenkt  hatte,  sohliehfur  Pfianzungen  niclits  ilhrig ,  inasmuch  as  Henry 
VIII  never  proposed  any  plantation.  We  should  have  thought  that  for 
the  historian  of  the  English  colonisation  the  causes  which  led  to  the  first 
plantation,  that  of  Leix  and  Offaly,  would  have  possessed  special  interest. 
All  that  Dr.  Bonn  has  to  say  on  the  matter  may,  however,  be  very  shortly 
summed  up. 

^  Cal.  of  State  Papers,  Ireland,  v.  141-2,  twt  vii.  141. 
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Die  erste  grosse  staatliche  Kolonisation  fand  in  Leix  und  Offaly  statt,  die  von 
den  Stammen  der  O'Moore  und  O'Conor  bewohnt  wurden.  Die  O'Conor  hatten 
sich  1538  unterworfen,  konnten  aber  nicht  Frieden  halten  •  .  .  alle  Eeform- 
versuche,  wie,  z.B.,  die  Einfiihrung  von  Konstablern  und  die  Einteilung  in 
Grafschaften  und  Baronien,  fiihrten  zu  nichts  ....  Als  Maria  1553  den  Thron 
bestieg,  fand,  trotz,  oder  vielleicht  in  Folge  der  Anwesenheit  von  Siedlern,  ein 
Aufstand  der  O'Moore  statt,  der  von  schrecklichen  Untaten  begleitet  war.  Die 
Clanleute  drangen  damals  bis  Dublin  vor.  Darauf  folgte  ein  blutiger  Grenzkrieg 
mit  grausamen  Strafexpeditionen,  bis  sich  schliesslich  (1556)  die  Stamme  dem 
Lord  Sussex  bedingungslos  unterwarfen.  Nun  sollte  eine  systematische 
Kolonisation  beginnen  (i.  281-2). 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  there  was  no  such  rising  of  the  0' Mores  in 
1553  as  that  described,  we  would  ask  Dr.  Bonn,  if  the  proximate  cause 
of  the  plantation  was  the  inability  of  the  O'Conors  to  keep  the  peace, 
what  becomes  of  his  theory  of  a  '  false  ideal '  ?  Why  could  the  O'Conors 
not  keep  the  peace  ?    This  is  the  kernel  of  the  whole  matter. 

Dr.  Bonn's  habit  of  drawing  no  distinction  between  mere  unauthori- 
tative suggestions  and  what  was  actually  the  intention  of  government 
has  led  to  a  very  fanciful  account  of  the  scheme  for  the  plantation 
of  Munster  (Kap.  iii.  §  2).  Nur  wohlhabende  Leute  sollten  als  Siedlungs- 
unternehmer  verwandt  werden,  da  andere  in  Versuchung  kdmen,  &c. 
(i.  289).  Verwandt,  we  suppose,  is  a  slip  for  verwendet.  Abenteurer,  wie 
Baleigh  und  der  Dichter  Spenser,  oder  Beamte,  &c.  (i.  291),  is  inaccurate 
so  far  as  Spenser  is  concerned.  The  paragraph,  Sie  erhielten  das  Land 
entweder  als  fee  farm  .  .  .  oder  als  free  soccage  (ibid.),  is  not  intelligible 
even  with  the  help  of  the  note.  In  regard  to  Dr.  Bonn's  calculation  as 
to  the  number  of  acres  actually  allotted  to  the  undertakers  in  Munster 
(i.  299,  307)  we  would  remark  that  the  figures  on  which  it  is  based  are 
defective  in  many  particulars  and  that  he  has  taken  no  account  of  the 
distinction  between  arable  and  so-called  waste  land.  Am  5.  Oktober 
1598  fiel  der  Earl  von  Tyrone  mit  8,000  Mann  in  Limerick  ein  (i.  305). 
This  is  an  invasion  known  only  to  Dr.  Bonn.  Diefriihere  Politik  [d.  h.  die 
der  Versohnunglfand  nur  in  Sir  Oliver  St.  John  einen  Vertreter  (i.  314). 
Unfortunately  all  that  St.  John  suggested  was  that  no  grants,  but  simply 
leases,  should  be  made  to  both  English  and  Irish.  Thirty  shillings  (i.  338) 
is  a  mistake  for  30^.  Das  Land  der  Londoner  wurde  konfisziert  und 
ihnen  erst  gegen  eine  Abfindung  von  neuem  iibertragen  (i.  345).  There 
was  no  question  of  an  arrangement.  The  charter  of  the  London  Society 
was  confiscated  in  1687.  Charles  meant  to  restore  it  in  1641,  but  the 
Kebellion  breaking  out  it  was  only  restored  by  Cromwell  in  1656.  A 
regrant  was  made  by  Charles  II.  Die  grossen  Giiter  sollten  Bitterlehn 
werden,  die  kleineren  Freilehn  (i.  354) :  but  in  fact  all  plantation  lands 
in  county  Wexford  were  held  in  free  and  common  soccage.  Wentworth 
came  to  Ireland  in  1683,  not,  as  stated,  either  in  1631  (i.  381)  or  in  1632 
(i.  360) ;  and,  as  Ormond  possessed  no  interest  in  county  Clare  (i.  361), 
there  could  be  no  question  of  his  surrendering  it  to  the  king.  Dr.  Bonn 
mixes  up  two  distinct  grievances  (i.  368) — free  quartering  of  soldiers  and 
levying  of  contributions  without  the  consent  of  parliament.  It  was 
against  the  latter  that  the  colonists  protested.  Die  entlassenen  Soldaten 
dieser  Armee  waren  an  vielen  Untaten  nach  AusbriLch  der  Revolution 
beteiligt  (i.  372,  n.)  is  a  statement  which  should  not  have  been  made 
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without  sufficient  authority ;  and  it  is  wide  of  the  truth  to  say  that  die 
Advohatur,  die  ihnen  [d.  h.  den  Iren]  bis  dahin  nicht  zuganglich  gewesen 
war,  wurde  ihnen  1628  eroffnet  (i.  388).  Dr.  Bonn's  apparent  perplexity 
as  to  the  date  of  Chichester's  proclamation  (i.  394,  n.)  is  explained  by  the 
old  system  of  reckoning  the  year  from  25  March. 

Dr.  Bonn's  account  of  the  rebellion  and  the  Cromwellian  settlement 
strikes  us  as  a  strong  piece  of  special  pleading,  where  the  partiality  lies 
not  so  much  in  the  inaccuracy  of  the  facts  stated  as  in  the  suppression  of 
the  qualifying  circumstances.  Dr.  Bonn's  good  opinion  of  the  rectitude 
of  the  officials  of  the  republic  is  apparently  the  only  ground  for  his  state- 
ment in  connexion  with  the  courts  of  justice  established  to  try  those 
implicated  in  the  '  massacres  '  that  eine  Einschilchterung  der  Angeklagten 
/and  nicht  statt  (ii.  82).  A  closer  acquaintance  with  Judge  Lowther's 
character  and  career  might  have  led  him  to  have  doubts  on  this  point. 
Eeferring  to  the  transportation  of  the  Irish  to  the  West  Indies,  Dr. 
Bonn  says  (ii.  51),  Eine  gleiche  Politik  wurde  von  Schottland  aus 
betrieben.  It  would  have  been  more  correct  to  say  that  a  similar  policy 
was  proposed,  but  was  knocked  on  the  head  by  Broghill.  Sir  Hardress 
Waller  und  andere  sioh  Patente  verschafften,  die  ihnen  die  Beibehaltung 
irischer  Pdchter  gestatteten  (ii.  56).  There  was  no  question  of  patents. 
All  that  happened  was  that  Fenton,  Waller,  and  several  others  managed 
to  get  an  order  from  the  council  permitting  them  to  retain  their  Irish 
tenants.  It  was  a  piece  of  favouritism  that  led  to  an  immediate  outcry 
on  the  part  of  the  other  adventurers,  whereupon  the  order  was  recalled 
by  Fleetwood.  Die  Abwanderung  tiach  Connaught  ging  im  grossen  ganzen 
glatt  von  statten,  &c.  (ii.  61).  But,  as  Gardiner  pointed  out,  the 
applications  to  the  Loughrea  commissioners  are  no  proof  of  the  actual 
transplantation.  The  letter  printed  by  Prendergast  (p.  122,  n.  i.)  referred 
to  by  Dr.  Bonn  (ii.  67)  is  of  itself  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  the 
actual  transplantation  only  took  place  in  the  winter  of  1654  and  the 
spring  of  1655.  It  would  have  been  fairer  to  his  readers  had  Dr.  Bonn 
mentioned  that  the  date  of  that  letter  is  18  July  1655.  Fleetwood  left 
Ireland  in  September  1655,  not  1656  (ii.  63).  For  1658  (ii.  80,  par.  2) 
is  to  be  read  1657  :  the  date  is  correctly  given  further  on  (ii.  91).  In 
his  calculation  of  the  size  of  the  army  in  1648  (ii.  83,  n.  2)  Dr.  Bonn 
has  apparently  neglected  to  include  the  cavalry,  which  would  bring  the 
number  up  practically  to  10,000.  To  speak  of  die  neunundvierziger 
Offiziere,  d.  h.  die  Offiziere,  die  dem  Konig  in  die  Verbannung  gefolgt 
waren,  als  Lord  Inchiquin  1649  zur  Bepublik  abgef alien  war  (ii.  100), 
is  altogether  a  mistake.  The  '  neunundvierziger  Offiziere '  fell  into  two 
classes,  viz.  (1)  those  who  had  served  under  Monck,  Jones,  and  Coote, 
and  (2)  those  belonging  to  the  Munster  army.  Of  these  we  feel  sure 
that  not  one  followed  Charles  into  exile.  As  for  Inchiquin,  it  was  just 
in  1649  that  he  broke  with  the  republic  and  returned  to  his  allegiance 
to  the  crown.  Die  Politik  der  Bejntblik  hatte  die  Trennungslinie,  die 
frilher  zwischen  Iren  und  Engldndern  besta?iden  hatte,  endgilUig  in  eine 
solche  zwischen  Katholiken  uoid  Protestanten  verwandelt  (ii.  129).  In 
1686  the  lord-lieutenant,  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  wrote:  'And  the  king 
himself  seemed  to  me  to  be  of  that  opinion  that  the  great  contention 
here  was  more  between  English  and  Irish  than  catholic  and  protestant, 
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which  certainly  was  a  true  notion.'  *  We  notice  that  Dr.  Bonn  gives 
the  title  of  Lynch's  book  as  *  Alethinologia.'  The  original  title  is 
Alithinologia,  sive  veridica  Beponsio  [sic],  Kelly  substituted  '  Alithono- 
logia.'  We  prefer  Dr.  Bonn's  variant,  which  seems  to  agree  better 
with  the  sub-title.  Considerations  of  space  compel  us  to  draw  to  a 
close.  In  general  the  indictment  brought  by  Dr.  Bonn  against  the 
colonists  in  the  concluding  portion  of  his  book — '  the  rule  of  the 
colonists ' — is  a  heavy  one.  In  part  we  think  it  is  deserved  ;  but  we  also 
think  that  the  root  of  the  evil  is  to  be  found  elsewhere  than  where 
Dr.  Bonn  seeks  it.  R,  Dunlop. 

Compotus  Vicecomitis.  Die  Rechenschaftslegung  des  Sherififs  unter 
Heinrich  II.  von  England.  Von  Professor  Dr.  Parow.  (Wissen- 
schaftliche  Beilage  zum  '  Jahresbericht  der  Friedrichs-Werder'schen 
Oberrealschule,  Ostern,  1906.')     (Berlin  :  Weidmann.     1906.) 

This  slender  pamphlet  of  sixty-two  pages  is  a  work  of  more  importance 
than  its  size  would  suggest,  and  represents  a  good  deal  of  painstaking 
research.  With  the  patriotic  motive  of  rehabilitating  Gneist's  catastrophic 
view  of  the  origin  of  the  British  constitution,  which  the  English  his- 
torians, eager  to  mark  the  persistence  of  Saxon  institutions,  have,  in  his 
opinion,  too  hastily  discarded,  Dr.  Parow  has  been  led  to  make  a  detailed 
inquiry  into  the  methods  of  Norman  administration.  The  financial  side 
of  this  system  strikes  him  as  at  once  the  most  characteristic,  and,  owing 
to  the  accessibility  of  the  materials,  the  most  suitable  for  particular  in- 
vestigation ;  and  thus  his  attention  is  concentrated  on  the  sheriff,  as  the 
connecting  link  between  the  central  government  and  the  local  adminis- 
trations of  the  counties.  Dr.  Parow  deserves  high  praise  for  his  vivid 
realisation  of  the  importance  of  the  sheriff  in  the  administrative  system. 
The  point  has  already  been  well  made  in  a  paper  by  the  late  Mr.  Arthur 
Hughes,  read  before  the  Royal  Historical  Society,'  but  the  ordinary  text- 
books are  a  little  apt  to  lose  sight  of  it.  To  our  author  the  concen- 
tration of  the  administrative  duties  of  the  county  upon  the  sheriff",  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  earl,  and  the  close  relation  between  him  and  the  central 
government,  are  the  distinguishing  marks  of  the  new  order  of  things. 
His  task  is,  therefore,  to  illustrate  and  explain  the  multifarious  activities 
of  the  sheriff  and  the  relations  which  they  involved  between  him  and  the 
exchequer.  Dr.  Parow's  materials  are  the  printed  Pipe  Rolls  of  Henry  I 
and  Henry  II  with  Mr.  Hubert  Hall's  edition  of  the  fragmentary  Receipt 
Roll  of  1185.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  used  the  Chancellor's  Roll  of 
John,  printed  by  the  Record  Commission,  which  would  have  solved  one  or 
two  of  the  difficulties  in  calculating  the  farms  of  the  counties.  He 
elucidates  his  materials  with  the  help  of  the  last  edition  of  the  Dialogus 
de  Scaccario,  Madox's  History  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  works  of  Stubbs 
and  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Round ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  has  made 
an  excellent  use  of  the  means  at  his  command. 

The  pamphlet  begins  and  ends  with  political  philosophy,  but  the  body 
of  it  consists  of  a  lucid  sketch  of  the  functions  of  the  treasury  and 
exchequer  and  a  detailed  examination  of  the  sheriff's  account  in  the  order 
in  which  it  appears  on  the  roll,  item  by  item.     The  revenue  from  each  of 

*  Letters,  ed.  1763,  i.  108.  ^  Trans.  R.  Hist.  Soc.  (New  Ser.)  x.  41. 
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these  sources  is  estimated  and  tabulated,  and  the  treatise  thus  leads  up  to 
a  summary  table  of  the  crown  revenue  as  it  appears  in  the  Pipe  Roll  and 
a  discussion  of  the  treasurer's  account  as  shown  by  the  Receipt  Roll.  A 
final  effort  is  made  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  extent  and  course  of  cir- 
culation of  the  national  finances.  All  this  is  on  the  whole  well  done. 
We  can  only  regret  that  the  author  has  not  had  the  advantage  of 
comparing  his  results  with  the  figures  given  by  ^Ir.  G.  J.  Turner  in 
his  paper  on  the  *  Sheriff's  Farm '  ^  and  those  which  Sir  James  Ramsay 
inserts  in  his  Angevin  Empire.  His  conclusions,  however,  are  not 
materially  different  from  theirs.  In  three  instances  only  his  figures 
diverge  widely  from  Mr.  Turner's.  One  of  these  is  clearly  a  misprint ; 
in  the  others  it  is  also  probably  safer  to  trust  Mr.  Turner,  whose  in- 
vestigation was  extremely  minute  in  proportion  as  his  field  was  more 
limited.  Sir  James  Ramsay's  figures  for  the  total  revenue,  based  on  the 
totals  of  three  separate  years,  give  an  estimate  of  under  20,000Z.,  and  with 
this  Dr.  Parow's  totals  from  the  sixteenth  year  are  in  substantial  agree- 
ment ;  but,  as  this  year  is  not  one  of  the  three  selected  by  Sir  James 
Ramsay,  a  closer  comparison  is  impossible.  Dr.  Parow  is  also  entitled  to 
credit  for  his  comprehension  of  the  nature  of  the  Pipe  Roll.  He  knows 
that  it  is  not  a  national  balance  sheet,  but  merely  the  record  of  a  court  of 
accounts  embodying  its  judgments  on  the  state  of  accounts  between  the 
crown  and  the  individual  accountant.  He  rightly  goes  to  the  Receipt  Roll 
for  the  treasurer's  account,  and  in  his  general  sketch  of  English  finance 
he  makes  due  allowance  for  the  existence  of  the  camera  curie  and  for 
the  effect  of  Henry  II's  position  as  a  continental  sovereign. 

With  so  much  to  praise  it  is  almost  ungracious  to  find  fault  with  the 
details  of  Dr.  Parow's  treatise.  He  is  hardly  just  to  Stubbs,  who  has 
himself  cautioned  us  against  regarding  the  council  of  the  Norman  kings 
as  a  free  institution,^  or  as  anything  more  than  a  deliberative  assembly ; 
and  he  probably  overestimates  the  extent  of  the  changes  due  to  the 
Conquest.  A  detailed  study  of  Domesday  Book  would  have  given  him  a 
higher  opinion  of  the  persistence  of  Saxon  institutions.  Moreover,  we 
can  hardly  caU  him  an  accomplished  medievalist.  For  instance,  the 
exaction  of  money  penalties  cannot  be  regarded  as  characteristically 
Norman  (p.  6),  and  the  seventeenth-century  etymology  of  Pijje  Rolls 
is  now  obsolete.  Again,  to  say  that  'the  principal  thesaurus  under 
Henry  H,  next  to  that  of  London,  appears  to  have  been  that  of  Win- 
chester '  is  hardly  adequate  treatment  of  what  was  recently  a  burning 
question.  Blanch-farm  is  regarded  by  Dr.  Parow  as  merely  a  convenient 
method  of  extracting  from  the  sheriff  a  composition  for  the  profits  of 
the  hundred  court.  This  view  is  certainly  supported  by  the  Dialogus 
in  one  passage,  but  is  equally  certainly  not  the  whole  story,  even  on  the 
evidence  of  the  Dialogus  itself.  The  metallurgy  of  the  blanching  process 
receives  no  new  light,  since  the  suggestion  that  tin  was  the  alloy 
employed  seems  on  the  face  of  it  imlikely,  nor  does  Dr.  Parow  quote 
in  support  of  his  view  the  results  of  any  known  analysis.  The  sugges- 
tion that  all  the  towns  which  do  not  account  separately  from  their 
counties  were  mediatised  and  belonged  to  feudal  lords  has  a  character- 
istically German  sound,  and  suggests  that  the   author  has  not  really 

*  Trans.  R.  Hist.  Soc.  (New  Ser.)  xii.  117.  »  Const.  Hist.  i.  385  n. 
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grasped  the  significance  of  firma  burgi.  The  minority  of  a  tenant  in 
chief  was  not  terminated  by  his  receiving  knighthood,  but  by  his  attain- 
ing the  age  of  twenty-one.  Again,  the  doubt  expressed  whether  the 
huttae  of  Hampshire  were  turbot  or  water-butts  implies  a  want  of 
familiarity  with  the  literature  of  the  English  manor.  Nor  can  we  at  all 
accept  Dr.  Parow's  assertion,  based,  it  would  seem,  on  the  Receipt  Roll 
of  1185,  that  '  it  was  regarded  as  a  sin  for  the  treasury  to  profit  by  the 
vacancy  of  a  bishopric'  It  is  true  that  the  revenue  from  such  sources 
was  handed  over  to  the  Templars  in  1185,  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  this  was  any  more  than  an  ordinary  commercial  transaction 
in  which  the  Templars  were  acting  as  the  king's  bankers.  Other 
instances  might  easily  be  added,  were  it  necessary,  to  prove  that  this 
interesting  essay  suffers  from  inadequate  xop^/yta,  but  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  these  blemishes  detract  from  the  interest  and  merit  of  the 
work.  In  fact,  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  any  book  which  would 
give  an  unlearned  person  as  vivid  an  idea  of  Angevin  finance  as  Dr. 
Parow's  treatise.  C.  Johnson. 


Henry  III  and  the  Church.     By  Abbot  Gasquet,  D.D. 
(London:  Bell.     1905.) 

Dr.  Gasquet  devotes  his  short  introduction  to  this  book  to  a  carefully 
worded  and  temperate  vindication  of  the  part  played  by  the  papacy  in  the 
development  of  thirteenth-century  England.  Scholars  who  do  not  share 
his  theological  position  will  have  little  reason  to  complain  of  the  line  that 
he  has  taken  up,  and  all  who  know  the  thirteenth  century  will  accept  his 
view  that  the  leaders  of  the  anti-Roman  party  in  England  limited  their 
opposition  to  the  papacy  to  resenting  the  constant  demands  made  upon 
the  revenues  of  the  English  Church,  and  the  appointment  of  foreigners 
to  English  benefices.  Like  Grosseteste  himself  the  foes  of  the  curia  con- 
stantly emphasised  the  unlimited  supremacy  of  the  papacy  on  its  spiritual 
side.  They  will  also  agree  with  Dr.  Gasquet  in  recognising  the  dire 
necessity  which  compelled  the  papacy  to  raise  money  and  reward  its  par- 
tisans, where  it  could,  during  its  life  and  death  struggle  against  Frederick 
II,  when  all  its  Italian  resources  and  dominions  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  emperor.  Moreover,  they  will  recognise  that  in  ordinary  times  the 
papacy  showed  great  solicitude  in  protecting  Henry  III  and  his  realm, 
and  will  not  even  condemn  unreservedly  the  system  of  papal  nomination 
to  high  benefices  which  enriched  the  English  episcopate  with  names 
such  as  those  of  Stephen  Langton  and  Edmund  Rich.  Indeed,  a  more 
forcible  and  literary  historian  than  is  Dr.  Gasquet  would  have  incurred 
no  blame  for  making  these  facts  stand  out  in  higher  relief  and  with  clearer 
emphasis,  though  such  a  writer  would  also  have  been  wise  to  have  em- 
ployed the  same  method  of  emphasis  in  filling  in  the  shadows  to  the 
picture  after  a  fashion  which  Dr.  Gasquet  would  himself  consider  permis- 
sible. When,  however,  we  turn  from  the  iniroduction  to  the  text  of  Dr. 
Gasquet's  work,  we  find  that  it  is  hardly  written  on  the  lines  suggested 
by  the  introduction.  The  mass  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  a  careful 
and  clear,  but  rather  flat  and  uninspiring  narrative  of  such  ecclesiastical 
transactions   of   Henry   Hi's  reign   as  throw  light   upon   the   relations 
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between  England  and  Eome  at  that  period.  There  is  Httle  attempt  at 
describing  the  machinery  through  which  the  papal  power  worked,  and 
some  of  the  most  important  factors  in  making  papal  rule  a  reality,  notably 
the  influence  of  the  mendicant  orders,  are  almost  entirely  ignored  by  this 
Benedictine  historian.  Abbot  Gasquet's  narrative  method  leaves  little 
scope  for  bias  or  theorising.  Our  objection  to  it  would  be  rather 
on  the  score  of  its  somewhat  obscuring  the  broader  issues  by  a  flood  of 
not  always  interesting  detail.  A  great  deal  of  space  is  taken  up  by 
summarising  correspondence  found  in  the  papal  registers,  the  Foedera, 
or  Matthew  Paris.  The  big  points  seldom  stand  out  clearly,  and  to- 
wards the  end  the  pace  is  so  hurried  that  very  inadequate  consideration 
is  given  to  the  important  legation  of  the  cardinal  Ottobon,  while  the 
more  doubtful  aspects  of  the  thoroughgoing  papal  partisanship  of 
Henry  III  against  his  barons  are  slurred  over. 

Dr.  Gasquet  shows  a  wide  acquaintance  with  the  sources  for  the 
period,  and  seldom  makes  serious  mistakes,  but  there  is  evidence  here 
and  there  that  he  has  hardly  concerned  himself  sufficiently  with  the 
criticism  of  the  authorities  which  he  has  used,  while  there  are  also 
to  be  found  some  indications  either  of  unfamiliarity  with  the  details 
of  thirteenth-century  history  or  of  carelessness  in  passing  his  book 
through  the  press.  As  regards  the  first  of  these  points,  we  may  remark 
that  Walter  of  Coventry  is  not,  as  the  text  on  p,  38  suggests,  the 
'  Barnwell  annalist ; '  that  Gervase  of  Canterbury,  who  died  about 
1210,  cannot  be  an  authority  for  events  of  the  year  1265,  narrated 
on  p.  399  ;  and  that  Dr.  Gasquet  should  not  have  used  the  alleged 
letter  of  Grosseteste  given  in  Matthew  Paris,  denouncing  the  con- 
ferring of  a  canonry  at  Lincoln  by  papal  provision  on  Frederick  of 
Lavagna,  without  mentioning  Charles  Jourdain's  assault  upon  its 
authenticity,  which  can  be  read  in  his  Excursions  historiques,  whether 
this  attack  be  well  founded  or  no.  In  the  same  way  the  incidental 
reference  to  the  statement  of  Philip  II,  that  John  had  '  forfeited  his 
kingdom  by  the  murder  of  Arthur,  of  which  he  had  been  convicted  in 
the  French  royal  tribunal '  (p.  25),  should  not  have  been  made  without 
reference  to  what  M.  Bemont  and  M.  P.  Guilhiermoz  and  others  have 
written  upon  that  well-worn  subject.  Signs  of  carelessness  are  to  be 
found  in  trifles  such  as  the  mis-spelling  of  the  names  of  so  eminent  a 
scholar  as  M.  Paul  Meyer,  the  persistent  writing  of  '  Llewellyn  '  for 
Llewelyn,  in  calling  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  'Earl  of  Clare  '  on  p.  130,  and 
in  several  times  describing  Lusignan  as  'Lusigna.'  If  the  bishop  of 
Winchester  is  constantly  to  be  called  '  Peter  de  Eupibus,'  it  is  hard  to 
see  why  the  count  of  La  Marche  should  be  called  '  Earl  of  March.' 
'  Curia  christianitatis '  on  p.  149  is  defined  as  the  '  common  court  of 
Christendom,'  and  so  apparently  identified  with  the  Eoman  court,  though 
of  course  it  means  any  ecclesiastical  tribunal.  Henry  III  never  '  ofifered 
his  hand  to  Joan,  daughter  of  the  count  of  Poictou,'  an  error  repeated  in 
the  index.  The  lady  in  question  was  the  daughter  of  the  count  of 
Ponthieu.  She  subsequently  became  the  queen  of  Castile  and  the  mother 
of  the  wife  of  Henry  Ill's  eldest  son.  There  never  was  such  a  person 
as  the  'archbishop  of  Poitou,'  referred  to  on  p.  72.  Eoyan  is  certainly 
not  '  in   Brittany,'   as  stated  on  p.   202.     There  was  no   '  archbishop 
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of  St.  Andrews'  in  1245,  p.  229.  On  a  note  to  p.  302  Dr.  Gasquet 
confuses  William  of  Valence,  the  son  of  the  count  of  La  Marche,  and 
Henry  Ill's  half-brother,  with  William,  bishop  elect  of  Valence,  the 
son  of  the  count  of  Savoy,  and  Queen  Eleanor's  uncle.  Hubert  de 
Burgh  could  never  have  stated  that  he  had  been  'forced  by  the 
legate  Pandulph  to  marry  the  king's  sister,'  p.  69.  This  is  apparently 
a  slip  for  '  the  king  of  Scots'  sister.'  On  p.  380  '  1269  '  is  printed 
in  error  for  *  1259.'  Most  of  these  sUps  are  insignificant,  and  some, 
like  the  *  Honorious '  of  p.  72,  are  clearly  due  to  the  printer,  but  ac- 
cumulatively they  slightly  detract  from  the  merits  of  what  is  in  many 
ways  a  well-informed,  painstaking,  and  important  book. 

T.  F.  Tout. 

Geschichte  des  deutschen  Volkes  vom  dreizehnten  Jakrhundert  bis  zum 
Aitsgang  des  MittelalUrs.  Von  Emil  Michael,  S.J.,  ordentlichem 
Professor  der  Kirchengeschichte  an  der  Universitat  Innsbruck.  III., 
IV.     (Freiburg  im  Breisgau  :  Herder.     1903,  1906.) 

This  work  has  met  with  much  criticism  in  Germany,  owing  to  its  mass  of 
detail  and  large  bibliography,  complaints  for  which  there  is  some  founda- 
tion.   But  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  author's  point  of  view  and  treat- 
ment of  the  middle  ages  has  not  at  any  rate  made  the  criticisms  less 
stringent.    But  there  is  great  use  in  even  such  a  collection  of  informa- 
tion, which  reminds  one  of  Janssen  and  Pastor,  and  one  reviewer  at 
least  is  grateful  for  much  that  he  has  found  there.     Specially  interesting 
are  the  parts  on  *  the  Scriptorium '  (pp.  18-26),  on  Albert  the  Great  (who 
is  treated  very  fully,  pp.  68-128),  and  on  classical  studies  (pp.  279-319). 
The  treatment  of  the  mystics,  divided  into  '  speculative  '  and  *  practical ' 
(pp.  129-211),  covers,  of  course,  ground  occupied  before.     The  significance 
of  the  appearance  of  so  many  women  among  influential  mystics  is  great : 
it  was  not  only  that  women  were  debarred  from  many  other  fields  of  life 
and  thought,  that  the  cloister  encouraged  their  tendencies  in  this  direc- 
tion, but  that  the  psychological  conditions  for  mysticism  exist  oftener  in 
women  than  in  men.    The  sections  on  '  Bibelstudium  und  Bibelkenntnis  ' 
and  '  Moral  und  Pastoral '  contain  touch  that  is  often  slurred  over :  those 
on   historical  writing   and  natural  science  are,  of  necessity,  somewhat 
summary.     General  criticisms  made  on  the  two  previous  volumes  apply 
to  this  also,  and  the  criticisms  of  some  German  writers  are  somewhat 
discounted  by  the  fulness  of  references  in  the  notes.     For  the  present 
treatment  of  the  middle  ages  it  is  better  to  err  upon  the  side  of  fulness 
of  detail  than  upon  that  of  breadth  of  generalisation,  but  the  fact  that 
the  fourth  volume  is  altogether  taken  up  by  poetry  and  music  suggests 
too  much  detail :  the  120  pages  out  of  440  given  to  music  do  more  than 
suggest  it.     At  the  outset  Dr.  Michael  notes  the  connexion  of  much  of 
German  poesy  with  France ;  this  holds  good  of  the  legendary  poetry  and 
also  indirectly  of  the  national  heroic  epic  poetry ;  in  these  two  depart- 
ments pp.  20-88,  on  the  'Parzival,'  and  pp.  111-50,  on  the  'Nibelungen- 
lied,'  are  specially  interesting.     There  is  much  to  be  said  on  the  novels 
and  drolls,  and  again  on  the  didactic  poems  and  poetical  proverbs,  but 
the  sketch  of  lyric  poetry  (pp.  234  seq.)  is  more  generally  interesting. 
In  all  these  cases  many  writers  come  before  us  for  a  rapid  review. 
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In  the  second  part  of  vol.  iv.,  on  music,  Dr.  Michael  naturally  and 
properly  deals  at  length  with  the  ecclesiastical  side  of  music.  Chapter  v., 
upon  German  church  song,  with  its  account  of  the  part  of  the  people  in 
the  mass,  is  peculiarly  important,  and  it  gives  a  brief  review  of  the 
whole  history.  The  middle  ages  are  rightly  depicted  as  richer  in  church 
song  than  is  often  supposed,  and  a  protest  is  made  against  the  part  so 
often  ascribed  to  Luther  of  creating  this  kind  of  music.  Luther's  reaJ 
innovation  lay,  the  author  says  (and  on  the  whole  with  justice),  in  his 
exaltation  of  German  to  be  the  liturgical  language.  The  next  chapter, 
vi.,  deals  with  the  various  musical  instruments,  and  the  volume  closes 
with  a  chapter  (viii.)  upon  the  festival  plays  and  the  beginnings  of  the 
drama.  This  part  would  gain  by  the  presence  of  what  is  also  a  little 
lacking  in  other  parts  of  the  whole  work,  viz.  more  comparison  with 
other  countries  :  a  parallel  with  England  would  be  both  interesting  and 
useful.  But  it  may  be  noted  that  there  is  no  mention  in  the  biblio- 
graphy of  any  English  book  :  a  little  use  of  Ward's  History  of  Dramatic 
Literature  and  Wooldridge's  '  Polyphonic  Period,'  in  the  Oxford  History 
of  Music,  would  have  somewhat  strengthened  the  volume. 

J.  P.  Whitney. 


State  Trials  of  the  Beign  of  Edward  I,  1289-1293.  Edited  for  the 
Royal  Historical  Society  by  T.  F.  Tout  and  Hilda  Johnstone. 
(London.    1906.) 

One  of  the  virtues  which  is  placing  Mr.  Tout  in  the  very,  front  rank  of 
our  historians  is  his  determination  to  leave  no  stone  unturned,  no  thicket 
unbeaten.  Out  of  the  thicket  may  fly  a  bird  worth  powder  and  shot. 
Under  the  stone  may  lurk  a  toad  with  a  jewel  in  its  head.  Every  his- 
torian of  Edward  I's  reign  must  say  a  little  of  the  judicial  scandal  of 
1289,  the  appointment  of  auditors  to  hear  complaints  against  the  judges, 
and  the  purgation  of  the  bench.  If  he  writes  on  a  large  scale  he  will 
probably  say  something  of  Ealph  Hengham  and  Adam  of  Stratton,  of 
Thomas  Weyland  and  Solomon  of  Rochester.  The  chroniclers  are  not 
dumb  about  this  matter.  Far  from  it.  They  are  vociferous.  But  what 
they  tell  us,  when  we  have  blown  away  some  effervescent  froth,  lacks  pre- 
cision. We  infer  that  behind  the  smoke  there  must  be  fire,  but  the 
extent  of  the  conflagration  is  very  uncertain.  Clearly  there  had  been 
some  scoundrels  in  high  places  ;  but  were  all  the  king's  judges  a  pack  of 
knaves  ?  Was  there  none  that  did  good,  no,  not  one,  save  only  John  of 
Mettingham,  whose  rectitude  is  positively  tiresome  ? 

Professor  Tout,  having  heard  that  there  were  at  the  Record  Office 
two  large  rolls,  on  which  were  set  forth  the  proceedings  of  the  auditors, 
decided  to  grapple  with  this  promising  yet  repulsive  material.  Here 
was  a  stone  to  be  turned,  a  thicket  to  be  beaten.  Regarded  as  thickets, 
legal  records,  with  their  technical  phrases,  their  etceteras,  their  un- 
finished words,  are  dense  and  thorny.  Regarded  as  stones  they  are  apt 
to  break  up,  as  we  lift  them,  into  little  fragments,  and  the  dust  thereof  gets 
into  our  eyes  and  obscures  the  view.  But  Mr.  Tout  is  not  easily  repelled 
or  discouraged.  He  sets  to  work  upon  these  rolls,  and  when  he  could  no 
longer  find  time  for  the  task  of  transcription  Miss  Johnstone  relieved 
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him.  By  means  partly  of  long  extracts,  partly  of  an  ingeniously  con- 
structed calendar,  they  give  us  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  information 
that  can  be  obtained  from  a  great  mass  of  parchment.  Then  in  an 
excellent  introduction,  which  is  the  work  of  Miss  Johnstone,  we  find 
judicious  generalisation.  I  do  not  think  that  the  book  could  have  been 
better  planned,  and  the  execution,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  seems  wonder- 
fully good.  Any  one  who  hereafter  wishes  thoroughly  to  know  the  Eng- 
land of  Edward  I  will  be  bound  to  study  these  pages,  or  at  all  events 
the  introduction.  One  reader  can  honestly  thank  the  editors  for  a  good 
many  hours  of  unalloyed  pleasure. 

Instead  of  endeavouring  to  sum  up  the  conclusions  at  which  they  have 
arrived — conclusions  so  succinctly  stated  that  no  summary  is  needed — we 
may  notice  that  incidentally  light  is  thrown  into  some  dark  corners  of 
legal  history.  For  example,  one  of  these  records  offers  much  the  earliest 
proof  that  I  can  remember  to  have  seen  of  the  fact  that  the  indicting  jury 
received  '  bills '  handed  to  it  by  a  judge.  Every  one,  we  are  told,  is  free 
to  dehver  a  bill  of  indictment  to  any  of  the  justices  in  eyre.  Then  the 
justice  delivers  the  bill  to  the  jurors,  and  they,  if  they  think  its  contents 
true,  make  a  presentment  to  that  effect.  In  all  essentials  we  have  here 
the  procedure  which  obtains  at  the  present  day.  Not  only  are  these 
already  bills  of  indictment,  but  they  pass  through  the  hands  of  a  judge, 
who  thus  has  an  opportunity  of  talking  about  them  to  the  jurors.  This 
is  by  no  means  the  only  bird  that  has  flown  out  of  the  well-beaten  covert, 
but  it  may  serve  as  a  specimen.  A  loyal  member  of  the  Selden  Society 
feels  a  little  jealous. 

In  matters  of  law  the  editors  acquit  themselves  so  well  that  a  pro- 
fessional lawyer  might  envy  their  sureness  of  foot.  At  the  same  time  it 
ought  to  be  known — for  it  is  a  fact — that  the  work  of  copying  plea  rolls  is 
by  no  means  easy.  One  can,  for  example,  expand  the  little  syllable  mr* 
in  many  different  ways.  Any  one  who  has  been  engaged  in  this  work  is 
likely  to  feel  that  he  has  in  his  time  been  guilty  of  many  crimes,  and  a 
superannuated  copyist  may  endeavour  to  quiet  his  conscience  by  discover- 
ing mistakes  in  what  is  done  by  other  people.  I  will  venture  to  suggest 
a  few  small  amendments  by  way  of  proving  that  I  have  read  with  atten- 
tion and  enjoyment.  I  ought  to  add  that  some  parts  of  these  rolls  are 
very  ill  to  read,  and  that  the  courage  and  skill  with  which  Miss  Johnstone 
has  encountered  some  really  great  difficulties  seem  to  me  worthy  of  high 
admiration.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  she  will  continue  her  labours 
in  a  field  in  which  she  has  already  done  excellent  service.  Meanwhile 
I  submit  my  corrigenda.  Even  if  all  of  them  are  acceptable  they  do  not 
indicate  many  flaws. 

P.  6, 1.  29.     For  se  tamen  read  se  tantum,  meaning   he  alone. 

P.  8, 1.  33.  There  seems  no  reason  for  changmg  suus  into  siiis.  Have  we 
not  here  the  Suo  A.  suus  B.  of  the  polite  letter-writer  ? 

P.  9, 1.  1.     For  mandatuTn  read  inauditum,  meaning  unheard  of. 

P.  21, 1.  10.  In  sex  de  predicto  panello  iuratores  fuerunt  read  iurati 
instead  of  iuratores.  Six  of  the  jurors  were  already  sworn.  Then,  going  back 
to  p.  19, 1.  30,  we  can  improve  on  sex  de  ilUs  iur\atores  et\.  I  seem  to  see  a 
barely  legible  iurassent. 

P.  36,  1.  15.  For  niehil  aciuit  de  hoc  read  nichil  sciuit.  De  hoc.  A  full- 
stop  is  badly  needed  here,  just  because  one  does  not  at  once  see  the  need  of  it. 
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P.  37,  1.  5.  Is  not  quod  precepit  [not  x>recepium\  cap[ere]  non  capiendum 
what  is  wanted  ?  Hengham  ordered  the  arrest  of  one  who  ought  not  to  have 
been  arrested. 

P.  38,  1.  19,  The  prouiti,  which  I  cannot  construe,  should,  I  think,  be 
promti  [ready],  but  I  have  to  suppose  that  the  scribe  omitted  a  few  words. 

P.  89,  1.  18.     For  volitate  read  vtilitate. 

P.  47,  1.  3.  Read  et  super  hoc  exiuit  breue  eiusdem  Badulfi  de  iudicio 
capitali  iusticiario  [not  capitalis  iusticiarii]  de  Hihernia.  This  is  a  really 
difficult  passage,  but  I  think  the  key  to  it  is  the  fact  that  the  term  hrctie  de 
iudicio  had  become  a  sort  of  compound  substantive.  It  means  a  'judicial 
writ,'  that  is,  a  writ  proceeding  from  a  court  of  law  as  contrasted  with  a  hreue 
originalc  issuing  from  the  chancery.  (Compare  our  modern  '  judgment  sum- 
mons.') Perhaps  the  scribe  would  have  done  better  had  he  written  hreue  de 
iudicio  eiusdem  Badulfi  exiuit ;  but  that  also  would  have  been  ambiguous. 
I  construe  thus :  '  A  judicial  writ  of  (i.e.  tested  by)  Ealph  Hengham  issued  to 
the  chief  justice  of  Ireland.' 

P.  48,  1.  10.     For  placito  note  read  placito  moto. 

P.  48, 1.  16.     For  ut  tenemus  read  ut  tenemur,  meaning  as  our  duty  is. 

P.  49,  1.  7.  For  contra  iusticiarios  read  contra  iustidam.  According  to 
the  complainant  justice  was  on  one  side  and  the  justices  were  on  the  other. 

P.  51, 1.  8.     For  saluo  .  .  .  iuratore  suo  read  saluo  .  .  .  iure  suo, 

P.  69,  1.  7.  For  plures  iuratores  read  plus  iuris.  The  prior  had  more  right 
in  his  demand  than  Henry  in  his  defence.  Compare  the  mains  ius  which  soon 
follows.     That  the  roll  gives  plus  is  dxily  noted  by  the  editors. 

P.  69,  1.  26.  In  the  phrase  et  si  non  sit  verum  quod  deniant  illam  billam 
might  we  not  read  demant  ?  A  Lat.  deniare  made  from  Fr.  denier  is  not 
impossible.  But  a  subjunctive  seems  to  be  wanted,  and  see  the  iudicium 
demptum  on  p.  36.     The  jm'ors  are,  I  think,  to  'dash  the  bill.' 

P.  78, 1.  9.  The  acupamento  of  roll  and  footnote  is,  I  fancy,  better  than 
the  acusamento  of  the  text.  In  year-book  French  the  words  acoupem,ent, 
encoupement  (hardly  distinguished  from  each  other)  are  common,  while  I  cannot 
remember  acusement. 

P.  91 ,  1.  20.     For  conuincatur  read  commitatur. 

The  very  interesting  record  concerning  the  prior  of  Butley  and  John 
Lovetot  (p.  62)  might  have  been  more  completely  published  if  the  editors 
had  known  that  a  copy  of  the  record  of  a  later  stage  of  this  case  was 
partially  printed  by  SoUom  Emlyn  in  his  notes  to  Hale's  Pleas  of  the 
Crown  (ii.  298).  It  is  an  important  case  in  the  history  of  trial  by  jury, 
and  also  in  the  history  of  villeinage,  and  we  may  regret  that,  owing  to 
the  bad  condition  of  the  roll,  the  editors  were  unable  to  tell  the  whole 
story,  or  perhaps  to  see  how  exceptionally  interesting  it  is.  One  of  the 
errors  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  justices  was  that  they  had  maintained  the 
doctrine  that  free  blood  could  not  be  made  servile  by  long  continued  per- 
formance of  villein  services.  The  auditors,  on  the  other  hand,  declared 
that  this  liberal  maxim  was  omnino  falsum.  Then  they  were  bidden  to 
send  the  case  to  the  King's  Bench,  where  there  was  more  pleading.  I  do 
not  know  that  the  judgment  of  that  court  has  yet  been  found.  This 
is  one  of  those  cases  which  make  us  think  that  there  were  two  sides 
to  the  stories  told  against  King  Edward's  justices.  A  man  who  was 
trembling  on  the  verge  of  villeinage  obtained  a  judgment  against  a  prior 
who  had  ejected  him.    The  prior  complained  to  the  auditors,  who  reversed 
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the  judgment ;  but  the  ejected  tenant  was  not  yet  beaten,  and  is  last 
seen  pleading  for  land  and  liberty  before  a  regular  court. 

Besides  the  records  the  editors  have  printed  a  Passio  ludicum  which 
throws  a  queer  light  upon  medieval  religion.  It  is  a  short  satire  or  squib 
made  up  of  a  large  number  of  Biblical  texts  which  are  jocosely  perverted. 
One  knows  not  whether  to  call  it  ribald  or  to  say  that  in  an  age  of  faith 
ribaldry  was  impossible.  The  editors  have  done  for  it  all  that  could  be 
asked  of  them,  and  they  must  have  been  very  happy  when  they  saw  that 
fons  Bahylonis  is  Babwell.  F.  W.  Maitland. 

II  Sistenia  della  Costituzione  Economica  e  Sociale  Italiana  nelV  Eta  del 
Communi.    Per  Gino  Aeias.     (Turin  :  Eoux  e  Yicorengo.     1905.) 

Per  la  Storia  Economica  del  Secolo  XIV.  Per  Giko  Aeias.  ('  Archivio 
della  K.  Societa  Eomana  di  Storia  Patria.'    Vol.  XXVIII.  3-4.   1905.) 

The  bulky  volume  by  Signor  Arias  requires  argumentative  discussion  in 
an  economic  journal  rather  than  here.  Although  it  touches  medieval 
Italian  history  in  almost  every  page  the  problems  are  treated  from  the 
economist's  point  of  view,  and  the  conclusions  are  frequently  highly 
contentious.  The  illustrations  or  proofs  of  the  author's  principles  are 
moreover  drawn  from  so  wide  a  field,  both  of  time  and  space,  from 
ancient  Palestine  to  modern  Japan,  that  the  student  of  history  less  widely 
read  than  the  author  treads  in  terror  of  the  pitfalls  of  dangerous  analogy. 
Comparisons  or  contrasts  between  Italian  communes  and  those  of 
Flanders  or  France  seem  fairly  safe  arguments,  because  they  are  more  or 
leas  ill  pari  materie,  but  difficulties  arise  when  Italian  ideas  and  terms 
are  transferred  even  to  fourteenth-century  England ;  e.g.  in  the  labour 
ordinances  which  followed  the  plague  the  peasant's  native  '  township '  is 
translated  into  il  territorio  della  propria  cittci,  an  idea  fundamentally 
distinct. 

The  author's  aims  are  to  show,  first,  the  foundations  of  the 
economic  constitution  of  the  communal  period,  then  its  precise  relation 
to  the  political  and  social  constitution,  and  finally  to  discover  the  power- 
ful, if  unrecognised,  soul  which  was  the  causative  principle  of  both.  It  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that  this  soul  proves  to  be  the  great  spirit  of 
political  economy.  The  historian's  interest  in  the  first  part  will  be  con- 
tinuous, for  every  chapter  is  full  of  facts  of  great  interest  for  the  student 
of  Italian  communal  life.  The  protective  tendencies  of  young  societies 
are  well  described,  the  exclusiveness  of  the  corporations  of  the  Arts  as 
against  foreign  goods  and  foreign  labour,  or  against  competition  from  the 
city  or  its  territory.  Within  the  trade  everything  hangs  on  the  common 
interests  of  the  masters — the  system  of  apprenticeship,  which  provided 
relatively  cheap  labour ;  the  strict  control  over  the  journeymen,  prohi- 
biting trade  unions  or  labour  on  their  own  account,  limiting  their  wages 
and  their  hours  and  days  of  work,  providing  for  a  cheap  and  copious 
supply  of  food,  frequently  at  municipal  cost.  A  later  chapter  contains  a 
telling  comparison  between  the  municipal  monopoly  of  prime  necessities, 
such  as  salt,  wine,  and  corn,  and  modern  municipalism.  The  aim  of  the 
latter,  states  the  author,  is  philanthropic,  looking  positively  to  the  benefit 
of  the  lower  classes,  and  therefore  pushed  by  them,  whereas  the  former 
was  prompted  by  the  fear  that  private  enterprise  might  fail  to  supply  at 
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reasonable  cost  the  necessities  of  life  for  the  labour  which  was  essential 
to  the  capitalist.  Municipal  monopoly  had  in  fact  much  the  same  aim 
as  the  English  manufacturers'  free  trade  propaganda  in  the  last 
century.  The  masters  of  a  trade  were  protected  not  only  against 
competitors  and  labourers  but  against  each  other,  and  hence  the  elaborate 
provisions  against  selling  on  credit,  against  forestalling  and  cornering, 
on  the  fixing  of  prices  and  quality,  on  the  social  functions  which  fostered 
their  common  interests. 

Signor  Arias  is  a  high  authority  on  monetary  science,  and  attention 
is  deserved  by  his  chapter  on  coinage  and  banking.  He  shows  the  effects 
of  gold  coinage,  the  communal  exclusivism  as  applied  to  the  precious 
metals,  the  reasons  for  the  alteration  and  depreciation  of  coinage,  the 
wars  and  treaties  resulting  from  these  causes.  Stress  is  laid  on  the 
predominance  of  papal  finance  in  medieval  banking,  and  in  connexion 
with  this  the  alternation  of  the  several  Italian  states  in  providing  bankers 
for  the  curia.  The  occasion  of  the  collapse  of  the  Bardi  and  Peruzzi  is 
distinguished  from  the  cause — the  withdrawal,  that  is,  of  too  much 
capital  from  productive  industries  for  risky  financial  speculation. 
Another  noticeable  point  is  the  explanation  of  the  absence  of  national 
bankers  in  the  Netherlands.  The  reasons  for  the  high  rate  of  interest 
and  the  means  by  which  bankers  made  their  profits  are  discussed,  and 
here  again  it  is  well  to  read  in  this  connexion  a  later  chapter  explaining 
the  changes  of  theory  and  practice  with  respect  to  usury. 

A  peculiarity  of  the  Italian  civic  commune  was  its  wide  extent  of 
rural  territory.  Hence  an  essential  feature  of  the  author's  subject  is  the 
relation  of  town  to  country.  He  treats  of  the  reasons  for  the  fluctuations 
in  the  value  of  land,  of  the  strict  control  by  the  commune  of  agricultural 
labour,  the  low  wages  of  the  peasantry,  which  helped  to  keep  down  the 
price  of  labour  in  the  towns,  the  tendency  of  the  rural  communes  to 
welcome  strangers  and  foreign  trade,  as  it  was  that  of  the  city  to  exclude 
them.  Of  particular  interest  is  the  extension  of  bourgeois  capital  to  the 
contado,  capitalist  landlords  replacing  the  old  country  gentry,  and 
introducing  new  forms  of  contract,  especially  the  mezzadria.  The  rural 
communes  retained  indeed  their  personality  and  organisation  intact, 
because  it  was  for  the  interest  of  the  city  to  safeguard  the  communal 
responsibility.  A  special  historical  application  of  the  control  of  country 
by  city  is  witnessed  in  the  intervention  of  the  latter  to  regulate  labour 
and  production  during  the  crisis  caused  by  the  epidemics  of  the  fourteenth 
century. 

In  the  second  main  division  of  his  work  Signor  Arias  co-ordinates 
under  his  economic  principles  the  social  and  pohtical  organisation  of  the 
communal  period,  its  international  relations,  its  religious  constitution, 
its  civil,  commercial,  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  even  its  social  thought  as 
expressed  in  the  rise  of  humanism  or  the  religious  revival  of  Savonarola. 
Here  his  conclusions  seem  much  less  convincing.  That  there  is  a 
necessary  connexion  between  political  and  social  forms  and  an  economic 
system  is,  of  course,  a  truism.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  latter  is 
the  inevitable  cause  and  the  former  the  effects.  Take  for  instance  the 
question  of  the  densification  of  population  in  urban  centres — a  subject 
of  infinite  importance  in  the  period  preceding  that  of  the  rise  of  the 
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communes.  This  was,  of  course,  often  due  to  economic  causes,  but 
sometimes  to  necessities  of  defence  or  facilities  of  conquest,  or  to  religious 
sentiment,  and  then  the  economic  system  was  the  consequence  and  not 
the  cause,  the  inevitable  consequence  of  densification.  We  think,  there- 
fore, that  the  author  is  too  hasty  in  brushing  aside,  as  unimportant  for 
his  purpose,  the  recent  controversy  of  Salvemini  and  Volpi  as  to  the 
immediate  origin  of  the  commune,  for  these  and  other  such  theories  seem 
to  be  of  the  very  essence  of  the  subject. 

Signer  Arias  undertakes  to  prove  that  feudalism  itself  is  merely  the 
result  of  agrarian  necessities.  But  it  would  be  equally  possible  to  hold 
that  the  agrarian  system  is  caused  by  the  organisation  of  a  migratory 
race  for  purposes  of  conquest,  and  the  consequent  relations  of  a  conquered 
and  a  conquering  race.  Though,  however,  these  later  chapters  are  less 
convincing,  each  contains  illustrations  and  ingenious  theories  of  much 
interest.  The  book  would  be  pleasanter  and  clearer  if  the  somewhat 
nebulous  philosophical  diction  had  been  avoided.  If  ever  it  is  proved 
that  history  is  a  science  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  few  historians  will 
continue  to  write  in  unscientific  language. 

A  most  admirable  feature  of  the  volume  consists  in  the  separate 
bibliographies  which  preface  many  of  its  chapters  ;  these  are  of  the  highest 
utiHty  to  students  of  the  communal  period  in  any  of  its  aspects.  A  long 
appendix  of  more  than  a  hundred  pages  contains  documents  from  the 
archives  of  Bologna  relating  to  its  economic  and  social  condition  in  the 
fourteenth  centary.  These  are  followed  by  a  shorter  batch  illustrating 
the  financial  system  of  the  curia  at  Avignon,  especially  the  wages  of 
labour,  the  means  of  transport,  and  its  payment.  An  amplification  of 
this  subject  will  be  found  in  the  Archivio  delta  B.  Societd  Bomana,  vol. 
xxvii.  fasc.  3-4.  One  group  of  documents  here  relates  to  the  receipts  and 
payments  of  the  curia  between  1817  and  1368.  The  results  show  the 
very  large  proportion  of  receipts  from  the  northern  nations,  especially 
England,  while  the  payments  almost  exclusively  benefit  Italy  and 
France.  A  second  group  gives  in  some  detail  the  alternation  of  the  chief 
banking  houses  within  the  same  dates,  Astigians  and  Lucchese  replacing 
Florentines  after  the  great  failure  of  the  Bardi  and  Peruzzi,  but  the 
latter  recovering  ground  with  the  Alberti.  This  Italian  banking 
monopoly  is  shown  to  depend  on  the  prosperity  of  the  high-class 
commerce  as  compared  with  the  petty  industries  of  France.  During  the 
Avignon  period  the  mediation  of  the  bankers  was  peculiarly  essential  to 
the  papacy,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  organising  an  independent  system 
for  the  transport  of  values  between  Avignon  and  Italy.  This  leads  to  a 
discussion  on  the  different  types  of  exchange  to  be  found  within  these 
years.  The  traffic  in  cloth,  contrary  to  that  of  the  precious  metals,  was 
mainly  in  the  hands  of  Avignonese  and  French.  The  papacy  imported 
cloth  almost  exclusively  from  Flanders  and  Brabant,  owing  primarily  to 
cheaper  transport,  while  articles  of  consumption  were  wholly  of  French 
provenance.  It  is  obvious  how  greatly  Italy  must  have  suffered  from 
this  loss  of  trade.  E.  Akmstrono. 
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Willelmi  Capellani  in  Brederode  postea  Monachi  et  Procuratoris 
Egmondensis  Chronicon.  Uitgegeven  door  Mr.  C.  Pijnacker 
HoRDiJK.  (Werken  uitgegeven  door  het  Historisch  Genootschap 
gevestigd  te  Utrecht.  Derde  Serie,  No.  20.)  (Amsterdam :  Miiller. 
1904.) 

The  Chronicle  of  WilHam  of  Egmond  has  been  known  to  and  used  by 
Netherlandish  historians  since  its  first  publication  in  1700  by  A. 
Matthaeus,  but  the  old  editions  are  not  easily  accessible  and  are  very  imper- 
fect, and  even  German  writers  paid  little  attention  to  it  until  Carl  Miiller, 
in  his  Kavipf  Ludioigs  des  Baiern  mit  der  romischen  Curie,  published 
in  1879,  showed  its  importance  as  a  source  for  the  early  portion  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  of  Bavaria.  Through  Miiller's  use  of  it  the  Chronicle  has 
found  its  way  into  the  more  recent  editions  of  manuals  of  historical 
bibliography,  but  it  is  still  not  widely  appreciated.  Thus  A.  Molinier,  in 
his  Sources  de  I'histoire  de  France,  iii.  204,  makes,  we  notice,  four  mis- 
takes in  the  nine  lines  devoted  to  this  authority.  Of  these  the  worst  is 
that  William  of  Egmond  dcrivait  apres  1328  I'histoire  de  1294.  Eeference 
to  the  present  edition  shows  that  the  part  in  question  was  composed  between 
April  and  September  1322.  But  Molinier  had  only  the  old  editions  of  the 
Chronicle  before  him,  and  perhaps  accepted  the  over-estimation  of  their 
value  for  which  the  present  editor  rebukes  Professor  Blok.  Such  slips  in 
so  careful  and  recent  a  writer  as  Molinier  add  to  the  reasons  for  Mr.  C. 
Pijnacker  Hordijk  undertaking  a  new  edition  of  the  monk  of  Egmond's  work. 
His  labours  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  He  gives  us  for  the  first  time  a 
good  text  of  the  single  manuscript,  now  preserved  in  the  town  library  at 
Hamburg,  and  has  added  to  it  a  full  introduction,  copious  notes,  and  a 
precise  and  accurate  index.  In  the  introduction  the  editor  points  out 
the  great  value  of  the  second  portion  of  the  Chronicle,  which  narrates  in 
detail  the  history  of  the  years  1822  to  1332.  The  author,  previously 
chaplain  at  Brederode,  became  a  monk  of  Egmond  in  the  former  year, 
and  having  already  written  the  part  down  to  1321,  resumed  his  pen  later 
with  all  the  authority  of  a  copious,  inquisitive,  and  well-informed  con- 
temporary. Yet  even  here  William  of  Egmond  makes  occasional  lapses, 
and  in  the  earlier  section,  which  ranges  from  1206  to  1321,  his  value  is 
considerably  less,  as  the  editor  indicates  clearly  in  his  introduction.  A 
great  deal  of  even  the  later  and  contemporary  portion  of  the  jjars  prima 
is  disfigured  by  strange  errors,  and  the  years  previous  to  William's  personal 
memory  are  shortly  told  from  many  well-known  sources.  Conspicuous 
among  William's  means  of  information  is  the*  Chronicle  of  Martin  of 
Troppau,  which  historians  of  many  countries  and  periods  used  so  fre- 
quently and  indiscriminately.  William  of  Egmond's  employment  of 
Martin  of  Troppau's  notices  of  popes  and  emperors  is  almost  as  large  as 
is  that  of  Trivet  and  some  other  English  chroniclers.  Mr.  Pijnacker 
Hordijk  carefully  indicates  what  part  of  William's  narrative  comes  from 
Martin  of  Troppau,  though  it  is  rather  a  pity  that  he  does  not  follow  the 
custom  of  the  editors  in  Momcmenta  Germaniae  and  the  Rolls  Series  of 
marking  by  the  use  of  smaller  type  such  portions  of  his  text  as  have  no 
original  authority. 

A  feature  of  William's  Chronicle,  which  is  not  fully  brought  out  in  the 
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introduction,  is  the  large  amount  of  space  devoted  to  English  history. 
The  marriage  of  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  I,  to  John  I,  count  of 
Holland  and  Zealand,  began  to  intensify  the  connexion  between  England 
and  Holland,  already  established  by  economic  and  political  ties.  These 
relations  became  closer  after  the  betrothal  of  Edward,  duke  of  Aquitaine, 
afterwards  Edward  III,  with  Philippa  of  Hainault-Holland,  and  the  support 
given  by  the  Hollanders  to  the  expedition  which  resulted  in  the  dethrone- 
ment of  Edward  II.  The  chronicler  shows  the  liveliest  interest  in  English 
affairs  and  narrates  many  episodes  at  considerable  length.  The  first  full 
treatment  of  English  history  is  to  be  found  on  pp.  104-5,  where  the  battle 
of  Boroughbridge  and  the  fate  of  Hereford,  Elizabeth  of  Holland's  second 
husband,  are  described  in  a  highly  novel  and  apparently  quite  mythical 
fashion.  More  important  is  the  detailed  account  of  the  revolution  of  1326 
on  pp.  170-180,  where  the  obvious  motive  of  WilHam  is  to  make  the  best 
of  the  part  played  by  John  of  Hainault  and  the  HoUand-Hainault  ele- 
ment in  carrying  out  that  sordid  but  necessary  change.  Other  references 
to  English  affairs  follow.  On  pp.  155,  231  and  232  we  have  matters 
relating  to  Aquitaine;  on  p.  207  the  abortive  Scottish  campaign  of 
1327  and  the  later  adventures  of  John  of  Hainault  in  England ;  on 
p.  207  the  treaty  of  Northampton  ;  on  p.  255  the  projected  pilgrimage  of 
the  dying  Eobert  Bruce ;  on  pp.  219-20  the  claim  of  Edward  III  to 
France ;  and  on  pp.  256-58  the  revolution  of  1330.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  what  is  new  in  William's  tales  about  England  is  always  particularly 
true,  though  his  story  has  its  use  as  an  indication  of  contemporary  foreign 
opinion.  Almost  the  last  event  noticed  in  the  Chronicle  is  the  marriage 
of  Eleanor,  sister  of  Edward  III,  with  Count  Reginald  of  Gelderland,  on 
pp.  267-8.  Some  of  the  editor's  notes  on  English  affairs  are  not  quite 
up  to  date,  as,  for  example,  his  statement  on  p.  257  that  Isabella  of 
France  werd  verbannen  naar  Castle  Bising.  The  reticence  and  respect 
shown  by  Edward  III  to  his  mother's  good  fame  are  not  imitated  by 
WilUam  of  Egmond,  who  gives  a  picturesque,  but  probably  unauthentic, 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  young  king  discovered  Isabella's 
guilty  relations  with  Mortimer.  Even  more  apocryphal,  we  fear,  is  the 
anecdote  of  the  sharp  rebuke  said  to  have  been  administered  by  the 
young  Edward  to  Hugh  le  Despenser,  on  p.  171.  Edward  II  has  so 
much  to  answer  for  that  it  is  hard  he  should  be  charged  with  seducing 
his  niece,  the  younger  Hugh's  wife,  on  p.  177.  "William  has  to  make 
out  a  case  for  approving  of  the  revolution  of  1326,  and  also  of  the  removal 
of  Isabella  and  Mortimer  in  1830.  In  the  former  period  Isabella  is  all 
that  could  be  desired  ;  it  is  only  at  the  time  of  her  fall  that  her  vices  are 
recorded  against  her.  T.  F.  Tout. 

The  Master  of  Gavie.  By  Edwakd,  Second  Duke  of  York.  The  Oldest 
English  Book  on  Hunting.  Edited  by  W.  A.  and  F.  Baillie- 
Grohman.     (London  :   Ballantyne,  Hanson  &  Co.     1904.) 

This  is  a  very  handsome  volume,  a  folio  ;  paper,  type,  illustrations,  and 
appropriate  doeskin  binding  all  that  could  be  desired. 

Chartae  regiae, 
Novi  Tunbilici,  lora  rubra,  membrana 
Derecta  plmnbo,  et  puraice  omnia  aequata. 
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Moreover  the  editors  have  bestowed  infinite  pains  upon  their  work  and 
have  produced  a  book  which  may  be  read  with  pleasure,  not  only  by 
sportsmen,  but  also  by  all  who  care  for  country  life  and  the  things  of  the 
country. 

The  Master  of  Game  is  a  work  on  hunting  and  on  the  ways  of  beasts 
of  the  chase  and  of  other  animals,  both  hunting  and  hunted.  It  has 
been  ascribed  by  successive  writers  to  Edmund  of  Langley,  the  first  duke 
of  York  ;  but  it  is  in  fact  the  work  of  his  son,  Edward,  the  second  duke, 
as  the  editors  show  from  entries  in  the  early  copy  transcribed  by  John 
Shirley  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,'  which  tells  us  that  the 
'  Maystre  of  the  Game '  was  '  contreved  and  made  by  my  lord  of  Yorke 
that  dyed  at  Achincourt  the  day  of  the  batayle.'  It  almost  detracts  from 
the  enjoyment  of  the  book  to  think  that  we  owe  it  to  the  traitor  Eutland 
and  Aumerle  of  Richard  II's  reign,  the  traitor,  too,  of  Henry  IV's  reign, 
who  succeeded  his  father  as  duke  of  York  in  1402,  and, /eZix  opportuni- 
tate  mortis,  closed  his  inglorious  career  on  the  field  of  Agincourt  in  1415. 
He  held  the  office  of  master  of  game  to  Henry  IV  in  1406  :  hence  the 
title  given  to  his  work,  which  he  dedicated  to  Henry,  prince  of  Wales. 
The  period  of  its  compilation,  therefore,  lies  between  1406  and  1413. 
But,  after  all,  the  work  has  no  great  claim  to  originality.  It  is  mainly 
a  translation  of  part  of  the  *  Livre  de  Chasse '  of  the  great  medieval 
Nimrod,  Gaston  Phoebus,  count  of  Foix,  a  work  which  was  commenced 
in  the  year  1387,  and  which  Mr.  Baillie-Grohman  signalises  as  '  indu- 
bitably the  most  famous  hunting  book  of  all  times.'  Of  the  thirty-six 
chapters  of  the  duke  of  York's  book  only  five  are  original.  The  manu- 
script chosen  to  supply  the  text  here  printed  is  the  Cottonian  MS.,  Ves- 
pasian, B.  xii.,  of  the  early  fifteenth  century  ;  and  all  the  passages  which 
are  the  duke's  own  composition  are  printed  in  italics. 

If  the  editors  had  confined  themselves  to  printing  Tlie  Master  of  Game, 
their  book  would  have  been  of  modest  dimensions,  but  they  have  employed 
it  only  as  a  nucleus  of  material  for  a  fairly  complete  history  of  venery  in 
England  in  the  middle  ages.  The  text  is  accompanied  with  a  modernised 
transcription,  and  with  chapters  on  the  authorship  of  the  work,  on  Gaston 
de  Foix  and  his  book,  on  English  hunting  in  the  middle  ages  ;  with  a  very 
full  appendix  in  illustration  of  the  subject ;  with  a  particularly  interest- 
ing bibliography  of  works  on  hunting  down  to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century ;  and  with  a  glossary  and  index  :  and  the  whole  is  introduced  to 
the  reader  by  a  sympathetic  '  foreword '  of  President  Eoosevelt.  But  this 
is  not  all.  As  The  Master  of  Game  owes  so  much  to  the  work  of  the 
count  of  Foix,  and  on  the  assumption  that  sport  of  the  fifteenth  century 
was  conducted  very  much  on  the  same  lines  in  England  as  in  France,  and 
that  French  illustrations  may  therefore  serve  also  for  an  English  work, 
the  editors  have  adorned  their  volume  with  a  series  of  reproductions  of 
miniatures  from  a  handsome  manuscript  (no.  616)  of  the  '  Livre  de 
Chasse  '  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  of  Paris.  The  manuscript  has  an 
interesting  history.  M.  Delisle  in  his  Inventaire  remarks  on  its  simil- 
arity in  style  of  production  to  many  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  famous 
collector  Jean,  due  de  Berry,  son  of  Charles  V  of  France,  and  it 
may  very  well  have  been  executed  for  that  prince   at  the  beginning 

>  British  Museum,  Add.  MS.  16165. 
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of  the  fifteenth  century,  not  so  very  long  after  the  publication  of  the  work. 
Later  it  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  family  of  Poitiers,  counts 
of  Valentinois,  possibly,  as  the  editors  suggest,  by  the  marriage  of  Aymer 
de  Poitiers  with  Marie,  natural  daughter  of  Louis  XI.  After  many  vicis- 
situdes it  became  national  property  in  the  Revolution  of  1848.  Out  of 
'  the  eighty-seven  miniatures  contained  in  the  manuscript  five-and-forty 
are  reproduced  in  the  present  volume.  But  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
editors  have  assigned  the  manuscript  to  too  late  a  period,  placing  it  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  in  spite  of  the  opinion  of  so  indubitable 
an  authority  as  M.  Delisle,  who  rightly  dates  it  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century.  The  miniatures  are  executed  with  spirit,  and  more  than 
usual  care  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  animal  drawing,  in  order  to 
secure  faithful  representations  of  the  different  creatures  pourtrayed.  But 
while  the  execution  may  be  pronounced  good  the  art  is  not  of  a  very 
high  order.  The  ascription  of  the  paintings,  by  one  authority  quoted  by 
the  editors,  to  the  hand  of  the  famous  French  artist  Jean  Foucquet,  who 
was  probably  not  even  born  when  the  manuscript  was  executed,  is  an 
instance  of  the  wild  ideas  that  are  sometimes  entertained  about  medieval 
art.  The  manuscript  is  indeed  a  very  handsome  illuminated  book,  but  it 
does  not  pretend  to  be  anything  more. 

We  must  leave  the  reader  to  peruse  for  himself  Mr.  Grohman's 
observations  on  English  hunting  in  the  middle  ages,  merely  noting  our 
gratification  that,  at  least  before  Tudor  days,  'it  was  the  pleasure  of 
tracking  the  beast  to  its  haunts,  of  seeing  hounds  picking  out  the  scent, 
of  helping  them  with  voice  and  horn,  of  encouraging  them  to  follow 
staunchly  the  tracks  of  one  and  the  same  beast,  in  spite  of  all  its  wiles 
and  ruses,  which  was  the  chief  enjoyment,  not  the  slaying  of  the  hunted 
animal.'  This  view  is  well  borne  out  by  the  authors  of  old  hunting  books, 
who  wrote  in  a  properly  loyal  spirit  and  with  sound  sportsmanlike 
instincts.  To  the  '  Master  of  Game,'  as  to  Gaston  Phoebus  before  him, 
and  to  others  before  Gaston,  the  hunter's  life  was  one  of  the  happiest. 
When  he  '  ryseth  in  the  mornyng  he  sawe  (sic)  a  swete  and  fayre  morow, 
and  the  clere  wedir  and  bryght,  and  hereth  the  songe  of  the  small  fowles, 
the  which  syngen  swetely  with  grete  melodye  and  ful  of  love.  And  whan 
the  Sonne  is  arise  he  shall  see  the  fressh  dewe  uppon  the  smale  twygges 
and  grasse,  and  the  sunne  which  by  his  vertu  shall  make  hem  sheyne ; 
and  that  is  grete  lykeng  and  joye  to  the  hunters  hert.'  And  his  whole 
day  is  so  fully  occupied  that  he  has  no  time  to  pay  attention  to  the  seven 
deadly  sins,  '  wherfore  he  must  go  to  paradys.' 

With  this  comfortable  assurance  the  master  proceeds  to  business,  and 
in  the  first  eleven  chapters  he  tells  us  of  the  hare  ('  a  good  lityl  beest '), 
the  hart,  the  buck,  the  roe,  the  wild-boar,  the  wolf,  the  fox  ('  faire  for  the 
good  crie  of  the  houndis  that  folowen  hym  so  nye  and  with  so  good  a 
will  ....  for  he  stinketh  evermore  '),  the  badger,  the  wild  cat  ('  if  any 
beest  hath  the  develis  streynt  in  hym,  without  doute  it  is  the  catt '),  and 
the  otter,  and  of  their  natures.  His  formula  of  introduction  of  each  of 
them  is  that  it  is  '  a  common  beast  enough,  and  therefore  I  need  not  tell 
of  his  making,  for  there  are  few  men  who  have  not  seen  some  of  them,' 
save  only  that,  in  the  case  of  the  wolf,  he  uses  the  phrase  '  few  men 
beyond  the  sea,'  an  indication  that  the  creature  had  become  rare  in 
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England  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Then  from  the  hunted  animals  he 
turns  con  amore  to  their  pursuers,  the  hounds  of  various  kinds.  In  all 
the  old  hunting  books  the  love  of  the  huntsman  for  his  dogs  is  con- 
spicuous. *  A  hound,'  says  the  Master, '  is  true  to  his  lord  and  his  master, 
and  of  good  love  and  true.  A  hound  is  of  great  understanding  and  of 
great  knowledge ;  a  hound  hath  great  strength  and  great  goodness  ;  a 
hound  is  a  wise  beast  and  a  kind.'  One  writer  of  an  English  hunting 
book  of  the  sixteenth  century  goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that  '  he  cannot  be 
a  gentleman  whyche  loveth  not  a  dogge.'  We  are  rather  inclined  to 
agree  with  him.  First  we  are  told  of  the  running  hounds — the  chiens 
courants — that  is,  all  such  dogs  as  hunted  by  scent  in  packs.  But,  as 
Mr.  Grohman  warns  us,  seeing  that  The  Master  of  Game  is  only  a  render- 
ing of  Gaston's  book,  and  that  the  hounds  described  are  therefore  French 
dogs,  there  is  little  here  to  help  us  to  trace  the  ancestry  of  the  modern 
Enghsh  hound.  Still  the  running  hounds  represented  in  the  accom- 
panying miniatures  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  breed  of  our  own  time. 
Various  are  the  kinds  of  running  hounds,  but  we  pass  on  to  the  grey- 
hound, an  important  •  animal  in  the  chase  in  the  middle  ages.  In  the 
miniatures  we  see  him  hunting  the  roebuck,  the  hart,  and  the  hare,  in 
company  with  running  hounds.  Under  this  head  Mr.  Grohman  would 
include  the  Irish  wolf-hound  and  the  Scotch  deer-hound,  as  well  as  the 
smooth-coated  greyhound  of  Italian  breed.  The  latter,  as  represented  in 
the  miniatures,  seems  to  have  had  all  the  characteristics  which  he  possesses 
to-day.  The  greyhound  *  shuld  be  curtaise  and  nought  too  felle  (fierce), 
wel  folowyng  his  maistere  and  doyng  whatevere  he  hym  commaundeth  ; 
he  shuld  be  good  and  kyndly  and  clene,  glad  and  joyful  and  playeng,  wel 
willyng  and  goodly  to  all  maner  folkes.'  The  alaunt,  the  French  alan, 
was  a  big  dog  of  Spanish  breed  (we  doubt  the  derivation  of  his  name 
from  the  ancient  Alani),  which  seems  to  have  somewhat  resembled  the 
modern  English  mastiff,  and  to  have  had  the  tenacity  characteristic  of 
our  bulldog.  He  was  not  a  favourite  with  Gaston  Phoebus.  '  They  that 
be  gentle  should  be  made  and  shaped  as  a  greyhound,  even  of  all  things 
save  of  the  head,  the  which  should  be  great  and  short ; '  but  '  in  all 
manner  of  ways  alauntes  are  treacherous  and  evil  understanding,  and 
more  foolish  and  more  hair-brained  than  any  other  kind  of  hound.'  Nor 
are  spaniels  much  in  favour.  They  are  fussy,  fighters,  and  great  barkers, 
and  bad  dogs  to  lead  a-hunting  with  running  hounds ;  *  they  have  many 
bad  qualities,  like  the  country  that  they  come  from.'  Lastly,  the  French 
mastiffs,  which  *byn  of  cherlish  nature  and  of  foule  shape,'  as  repre- 
sented in  the  miniatures,  are  dogs  with  pointed  muzzles,  and  are  quite 
different  from  our  modern  dog  which  goes  by  that  name. 

In  the  concluding  section  of  The  Master  of  Game,  which  treats 
specially  of  the  art  of  venery,  we  find  certain  chapters  which  are  the 
duke  of  York's  own  composition,  and  which  may  therefore  be  accepted 
as  the  outcome  of  his  own  personal  knowledge  of  the  art.  Full  par- 
ticulars are  given  *how  the  ordinance  should  be  made  for  the  hart- 
hunting  by  strength ' — that  is,  hunting  by  hounds,  or  by  strength  of 
hounds,  a  literal  rendering  of  the  French  d  force  cle  chiens — and  '  how  the 
hart  should  be  harboured ' — that  is,  marked  down  in  his  lair  by  the  limer, 
or  track  hound — '  when  the  king  or  my  lord  the  prince  or  any  of  their  blood 
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will  hunt ; '  '  bow  the  hart  should  be  moved  with  the  limer  and  run  to  and 
slain  with  strength ; '  and,  above  all,  '  how  an  hunter  should  seek  and  find 
the  hare  with  running  hounds  and  slay  her  with  strength  : '  the  favourite 
chase,  for  '  the  hare  is  king  of  all  venery ;  for  all  blowing  and  the  fair 
terms  of  hunting  cometh  of  the  seeking  and  the  finding  of  the  hare.' 
This  predilection  for  the  hare  seems  even  to  have  had  its  influence  on  the 
artist  of  the  miniatures,  for  the  most  pleasing  of  all  his  pictures  is  that 
which  depicts  this  little  creature  undisturbed  in  the  woods.  Lastly,  the 
master  describes  '  the  ordinance  and  the  manner  of  hunting  when  the 
king  will  hunt  in  forests  or  in  parks  for  the  hart,  with  bows  and  grey- 
hounds and  stable  (stations) ' — in  other  words,  the  arrangements  for  a  royal 
deer-drive. 

The  bibliography  of  medieval  literature  relating  to  the  chase  (exclud- 
ing works  on  hawking)  takes  us  back  to  the  earliest  extant  treatises.  The 
first  is  the  Chasse  du  Cerf,  the  oldest  in  the  French  language,  in  form  of 
a  didactic  poem  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  oldest  treatise  of  English 
origin  is  the  short  Art  de  Venerie,  written  in  French  by  William  Twici, 
or  Twety  or  Twyt,  huntsman  of  Edward  II,  in  or  before  the  year  1328. 
But  these  two  works  are  of  minor  importance  in  comparison  with  the 
Livre  dii  Boy  Modus,  written  in  French  in  the  fourteenth  century,  a  work 
cast  in  a  moralising  and  didactic  shape,  in  which  the  master  instructs  his 
apprentices,  and  which  contributed  towards  succeeding  works,  including 
that  of  Gaston  Phoebus,  and  consequently  The  Master  of  Game.  The 
next  work  of  importance  has  a  personal  interest.  This  is  the  Boman  des 
Oiseaux,  ou  Boman  des  Deduits,  an  allegorical  composition  in  French  verse 
by  Gace  de  la  Buigne.  The  writer  was  chaplain  to  John  II  of  France,  and 
shared  his  master's  captivity  in  England  after  the  battle  of  Poitiers.  It 
was  while  the  king  was  confined  at  Hertford  (not  Hereford),  in  1359,  that 
Gace  was  commanded  to  compose  the  treatise  for  the  instruction  of  the 
young  prince  Philip,  duke  of  Burgundy;  but  before  this  could  be 
accomplished  the  chaplain  was  sent  back  to  France  on  the  reduction  of 
King  John's  household,  and  his  work  was  not  finished  until  1373.  In 
plain  words,  Gace  was  a  hunting  parson,  who,  like  many  of  his  cloth  with 
similar  tastes,  felt  the  necessity  of  excusing  his  sporting  predilections 
and  of  demonstrating  the  value  of  hunting  in  inducing  a  virtuous  life. 
As  a  churchman  he  declares  that  no  alleluia  sung  in  chapel  may  compare 
with  the  music  of  hounds  giving  tongue.  But,  while  a  parson  may  hunt, 
a  lady  should  not  do  so.     She  may  go  a-hawking  with  propriety,  but 

Or  il  est  voir  que  une  grant  dame, 

Qui  veult  garder  sa  bonne  fame, 

Ne  ferroit  pas  des  esperons 

Par  hayes,  par  boys,  et  par  buissons, 

Ne  s'en  yroit  pas  volentiers 

Tuer  cerfz,  ne  loups,  ne  sangliers. 

A  later  writer,  Jacques  de  Br^z^,  seneschal  of  Normandy  and  author 
of  a  Livre  de  la  Chasse,  did  not  hold  these  ungallant  views.  His  work  is 
dedicated  to  Anne  de  Beaujeu,  daughter  of  Louis  XI., 

la  belle  rose  fleurye, 
Le  seul  reflfuge  et  la  maistresse 
Du  beau  mestier  de  vennerye. 
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We  have  only  space  remaining  to  note  that  the  famous  Bohe  of  St. 
Alhans  of  1486,  the  Bohe  of  Huntyng  of  Dame  Juliana  Barnes,  or 
Berners,  has  affinities  with  the  earlier  hunting  books  that  have  been 
described  in  Mr.  Grohman's  bibliography. 

That  there  should  be  a  few  blemishes,  misprints,  and  typographical 
faults  in  a  book  of  this  nature  is  inevitable.  The  only  lapse  which  is 
surprising  is  the  anachronism  of  which  the  editors  are  guilty  when  they 
speak  of  wild  boars  committing  depredations  in  the  potato  patches  of  the 
peasants  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  describe  one  of  the  figures  in 
a  miniature  as  holding  a  sack  containing  potatoes. 

E.  Maundb  Thompson. 

Les  Etats  Gendraux  clcs  Duchds  de  Lorraine  et  de  Bar  jiisqu'd  la  Majoritc 
de  Charles  III  (1569).  Par  Emile  Duvernoy.  (Paris :  Picard. 
1904.) 

De.  Emile  Duveknoy,  archivist  of  the  department  of  Meurthe-et-Moselle, 
gives  us  in  this  solid  volume  the  first  account  of  the  local  estates  of 
Lorraine  and  Bar  that  corresponds  to  the  needs  of  modern  scholarship. 
It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  that  this  aspect  of  the  constitutional  history 
of  Lorraine  should  not  have  hitherto  excited  great  attention.  The  his- 
tory of  the  estates  begins  late  and  ends  early.  The  first  recorded  occa- 
sion on  which  the  three  estates  are  mentioned  as  meeting  is  in  1435, 
and  it  is  not  quite  certain  that  even  then  all  the  three  orders  were 
methodically  summoned.  But  the  contest  between  the  houses  of  Anjou 
and  Vaudemont,  the  non-residence  and  weakness  of  the  victorious 
Angevins,  and  the  remarkable  authority  possessed  by  the  ancient  aris- 
tocracy in  the  government  of  the  duchy  all  contrived  to  bring  the  new 
institution  to  early  maturity.  From  the  days  of  Eene  I  and  his  sons 
to  the  close  of  the  minority  of  Charles  III,  in  1559,  the  estates  played  a 
constant,  active,  and  important  part  in  the  affairs  of  Lorraine.  From 
Charles  Ill's  assuming  the  government  began  an  autocratic  reaction 
which  ended  with  the  termination  of  assemblies  of  the  estates  in  1629, 
jufit  before  the  long  occupation  of  the  duchy  by  Louis  XIII.  M.  Duvernoy 
stops  his  story  at  the  former  date,  because  the  abundance  of  documents 
during  the  period  of  decadence  invites  a  more  elaborate  treatment  than 
was  possible  in  earlier  times,  and  because,  therefore,  the  complete  history 
would  have  outrun  the  limits  of  a  single  volume. 

Unluckily  the  materials  for  describing  the  composition,  procedure, 
and  functions  of  the  estates  of  Lorraine  and  Bar  are  very  fragmentary, 
and  all  M.  Duvernoy's  ingenuity  cannot  avail  to  give  us  a  complete  and 
satisfying  picture.  There  seems  uncertainty  still  as  to  who  constituted 
the  estates,  though  their  generally  aristocratic  character  is  clearly 
brought  out.  For  the  early  period  M.  Duvernoy  is  perhaps  more 
instructive  on  the  general  features  of  the  constitutional  history  of  the 
two  duchies,  and  on  the  political  history  of  the  dukes  from  Een6  I  to 
Charles  III,  than  on  the  precise  subject  of  his  investigations.  His  first 
book,  on  the  origins  of  the  estates,  puts  into  clear  light  some  of  the 
peculiarities  of  Lotharingian  institutions,  notably  the  immense  authority 
of  the  close  nobility  of  the  corps  de  Vancienne  chevalerie  and  their  ex- 
clusive possession  of  judicial  power  through  their  monopoly  of  place  in 
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the  assizes  of  the  three  bailliages  that  constituted  the  duchy.  Even  when 
in  the  second  book  M.  Duvernoy  tells  us  the  history  of  the  estates  from 
1437  to  1559  he  is  largely  concerned  with  the  history  of  the  dukes.  Yet 
because  of  the  broad  line  taken  up  by  the  author  his  book  may  be 
recommended  as  giving  a  sufficient  account  for  most  historical  students 
of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  general  history  of  Lorraine  during 
two  important  centuries.  It  is  only  in  the  third  and  last  book,  on  the 
organisation  and  attributes  of  the  states,  that  M.  Duvernoy  solely  limits 
himself  to  his  theme,  and  here,  considering  the  difficulties  imposed 
on  him  by  his  material,  he  has  managed  to  present  us  with  a  clear  and 
consistent  picture.  He  adds  as  iricces  justificatives  the  chief  important 
texts  that  illustrate  the  composition  and  functions  of  these  assemblies. 
Altogether  he  has  done  his  work  in  a  thoroughly  competent  and 
interesting  fashion.     It  is  a  pity  he  did  not  add  an  index. 

T.  F.  Tout. 

Industrial  Organisation  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries, 
By  George  Unwin.     (Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press.     1904.) 

Apology  is  due  to  Mr.  Unwin  and  to  the  readers  of  the  Review  for  the 
unavoidable  delay  in  reviewing  a  book  which,  whether  we  accept  all  its 
•conclusions  or  not,  is  a  valuable  and  stimulating  contribution  to  English 
economic  history.  The  main  purpose — '  to  do  something  to  bridge  over 
the  chasm  in  industrial  history  between  medieval  England  and  the 
England  of  the  eighteenth  century ' — has  been  achieved.  We  are  in 
possession  of  many  additional  facts,  though  scarcely  of  such  as  would 
justify  the  acceptance,  at  present,  of  the  pedigree  in  which  Mr.  Unwin 
seeks  to  summarise  his  generalisation  as  to  the  links  which  can  be  traced 
between  the  early  guild  and  the  modern  trade  union.  The  theory  sug- 
gested is  attractive,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  further  examination  will 
prove  it  to  be  correct.  Briefly  stated  the  argument  is  as  follows.  The 
early  craft  guilds,  whether  by  amalgamation  of  kindred  crafts,  by  differen- 
tiation of  classes  within  the  craft,  or  by  absorption  of  crafts  by  trading 
organisations,  were  gradually  adapted  and  remodelled  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  increasingly  complex  economic  conditions.  Changes  in  external 
relations  and  in  internal  structure  took  place  :  the  economic  independence 
of  the  craftsman  gave  way  before  the  widening  of  the  market  and  the 
increasing  use  of  capital,  and  a  class  of  small  masters,  dependent  upon  the 
trading  interest  for  the  sale  of  goods,  was  formed.  Government  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  trading  element,  and  the  conflict  between  the 
trading  and  the  industrial  interest,  between  the  large  and  the  small 
masters,  began.  Meanwhile  the  difficulty  of  attaining  to  mastership  had 
led  to  the  rise  of  a  permanent  class  of  journeymen,  who  sought  to  better 
their  conditions  by  combination  in  separate  organisations.  This  movement 
is  shown,  in  the  case  of  many  London  companies,  to  lead  to  the  rise  of  a 
new  class  (yeomanry)  below  the  livery,  in  possession  of  certain  powers, 
but  subject  to  the  control  of  the  company.  The  increasing  difficulties 
between  the  merchant  employers  and  the  small  masters  led  the  latter  to 
combine  with  the  journeymen,  at  first  in  their  yeomanry  associations 
within  the  companies,  and  then  in  Stuart  times  in  attempts  to  secure 
separate  incorporation.    These  new  incorporations  of  small  masters  and 
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journeymen  soon  fell  under  the  control  of  larger  manufacturers.  Their 
cause  was  to  a  great  extent  lost  by  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  but  they 
left,  it  is  urged,  traditions  of  organisation  among  the  journeymen  which 
resulted  in  those  continuous  associations  of  wage-earners  known  as  trade 
unions.  Thus  the  link  between  the  guild  and  the  trade  union  is  supplied. 
In  working  towards  this  conclusion  many  new  ideas  and  many  new  facts 
are  presented,  many  illustrations  of  parallel  development  during  the 
earlier  phases  in  French  and  German  industrial  history  are  cited,  and 
the  records  of  certain  London  companies  have  yielded  a  rich  reward  to 
the  investigator.  Many  topics  of  interest  which,  from  lack  of  space, 
cannot  be  indicated  in  a  review  will  stimulate  the  student  who  has  the 
patience  to  grapple  with  the  book.  It  is  hard  to  digest,  but  well  repays 
the  labour. 

Throughout  we  feel  that  further  work  is  necessary  in  sifting  the 
records  of  a  larger  number  of  companies,  and  in  strengthening  the  argu- 
ment by  the  discovery  of  evidence  of  continuity  or  of  direct  connexion 
between  the  seventeenth  and  the  nineteenth  century  associations.  Only 
in  one  case — that  of  the  felt-makers'  company  and  the  hatters'  union — 
does  the  writer  assume  continuous  existence,  and  even  in  this  case  there 
is  no  actual  proof,  but  an  inference  from  isolated  facts.  Mr.  Unwin 
shows  that  the  more  prosperous  small  masters  appear  in  later  times  to 
have  become  representative  of  the  larger  manufacturers  (p.  127).  They 
became  industrial  capitalists  and  organisers  of  manufacture,  i.e.  members 
of  that  class  which  it  was  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  trade  union  to  oppose. 
If  the  organisations  were  thus  transformed — and  this,  we  are  told,  was 
largely  the  case  by  the  period  of  the  Civil  War  (p.  204) — so  that  they  'settled 
down  into  the  conservative  grooves  of  a  recognised  livery  company' 
(p.  127),  are  they  likely  to  have  handed  on  much  of  a  tradition  to  the  journey- 
men of  the  eighteenth  century  ?  The  movement  of  the  small  masters  and 
journeymen  to  secure  independent  organisations,  and  their  life  in  such 
associations,  must  be  traced  in  many  industries  before  we  can  be  sure  that 
they  were,  as  a  body,  so  far  successful,  even  for  a  short  time,  as  to  be  able 
to  create  a  tradition.  The  rapid  control  acquired  by  the  capitalists  over 
the  associations  described  by  Mr.  Unwin  would  lead  one  to  infer  that  the 
journeymen,  at  any  rate,  did  not  enjoy  the  benefits  of  incorporation  for 
any  appreciable  length  of  time.  It  may,  in  the  meantime,  be  wise  to  hold 
that  the  case  for  this  new  connexion  between  the  guild  and  the  trade 
union  is  not  proven.  But  the  connexion  needed  to  establish  scientific 
proof  may  yet  be  found,  and  many  of  the  questions  raised  in  this 
interesting  essay  will  then  find  their  answer. 

It  has  been  said  that  Mr.  Unwin's  researches  tend  to  that  rehabilita- 
tion of  Charles  I  which  some  recent  writers  favour  :  we  wonder  whether 
he  himself  would  indorse  that  view  without  reserve.  From  the  evidence 
before  us  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  promotion  of  working-class 
interests  was  at  any  time  a  primary  consideration  with  the  king.  It  is, 
indeed,  suggested  that  the  crown  was  supporting  the  struggling  outsider 
against  the  power  of  existing  vested  interests  (p.  142),  but  Mr.  Unwin 
admits  that  the  motives  were  not  entirely  disinterested  (pp.  142,  204).  The 
privy  council  did  indeed  continue,  during  the  period  of  unparliamentary 
rule,  that  paternal  supervision  over  industrial  affairs  with  which  we  are 
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familiar  from  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  But  the  sincere  desire  of  the  king 
or  of  his  ministers  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  working  classes  (p.  143) 
is  less  obvious  when  we  examine  the  monopolies  granted  to  various  indus- 
trial corporations  or  to  the  capitalists  who  represented  their  interests.  In 
the  case  of  the  beaver-makers,  incorporated  in  1639  as  a  body  distinct 
from  the  felt-makers,  it  was  found  that  not  only  felt-makers  but  the 
majority  of  beaver-makers  suffered  from  the  change  (p.  146).  Again, 
Charles  in  1638  sanctioned  the  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the  beaver- 
makers'  company.  A  year  later  the  government  received  a  petition  from  a 
great  number  of  weavers,  stating  that  they  connected  their  distress  with 
the  payment  due  to  the  crown  for  certain  privileges.  The  leather-workers 
agitated  during  many  years  for  separate  incorporation ;  they  attained  it 
by  the  use  of  court  influence  in  1638  under  the  name  of  the  glovers' 
company.  Charles  was  in  sore  need  of  funds  by  1638.  The  accounts 
of  these  and  other  similar  transactions  at  this  time  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  exploitation  of  the  working  classes  for  fiscal  reasons  rather  than  any 
promotion  of  their  interests  was  the  main  motive  of  the  king's  action.  The 
monopolist  was  more  useful  than  the  small  master  and  the  journeyman. 
Their  associations  tended  to  fall  under  the  control  of  the  capitalist,  so  that 
by  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  cause  of  the  organised  small  master  was 
to  a  great  extent  lost  (p.  204).  Such  success  as  he  had  was  short-lived 
and  owed  little  to  royal  favour.  Not  without  significance  for  our  point 
is  the  fact  that  Charles  I,  to  conciliate  public  opinion,  in  1639  revoked 
certain  monopolies,  including  eight  London  corporations.  The  '  rehabili- 
tators  '  of  the  king  will,  after  all,  find  little  support  in  these  pages. 

Any  review  would  be  incomplete  without  some  mention  of  Mr.  Unwin's 
views  as  to  the  effect  of  mercantilism  in  building  up  the  industrial  greatness 
of  England.  He  holds  that  *  absolutism  is  essential  to  the  full  develop- 
ment of  mercantilism  ;  *  that  in  England  it  became  a  force  in  practical 
affairs  as  this  pohtical  ideal  seemed  to  approach  fulfilment,  and  that  with 
the  overthrow  of  that  ideal  it  lost  its  golden  opportunity  (p.  172).  While 
we  agree  with  Mr.  Unwin  that  the  early  Stuarts  attempted  to  restrict 
the  new-born  energies  within  a  regenerative  and  protective  framework, 
constructed  on  mercantilist  principles,  we  marvel  at  the  temerity  with 
which,  in  the  absence  of  proof,  and,  as  we  think,  in  face  of  overwhelming 
evidence  on  the  other  side,  he  ascribes  to  that  same  period  '  the  rejection  of 
the  essential  features  of  this  policy  by  parliament  on  behalf  of  the  nation ' 
(p.  14).  Assertion  rather  than  evidence  is  offered  in  support  of  a  theory 
which  limits  the  influence  of  mercantilism  to  the  early  Stuart  period.  It 
ignores  the  beginnings  of  mercantilism  under  the  Lancastrians  and 
Tudors,  and  the  culmination  of  that  policy  in  the  stringent  restrictions 
of  eighteenth-century  whigs.  Freedom  of  internal  intercourse  and  the 
comparative  absence  of  mercantile  restrictions  are  said  to  account  for 
the  building  up  of  the  productive  powers  of  the  country.  But  it  is  hard 
to  believe  that  the  theory  as  now  presented  will  find  general  acceptance 
in  face  of  the  abundant  evidence  as  to  the  maintenance  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  mercantilism,  both  in  the  statute  book  and  in  practical  life, 
until  the  days  of  Adam  Smith. 

In  conclusion  we  hope  that  this  volume  will  fall  into  the  hands  of 
members  of  many  livery  and  othejr  companies,  and  that  they  may  be  as 
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enlightened  as  the  Cloth-workers,  the  Felt-makers,  and  the  Haherdashers, 
and  intrust  their  records  to  the  inspection  of  so  skilled  an  investigator. 
Then,  and  probably  not  before,  we  shall  get  that  complete  account  of 
industrial  organisation  during  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  periods,  which  this 
essay  has  shown  Mr.  Unwin  to  be  so  well  qualified  to  undertake. 

Ellen  A.  McArthur. 

Kaiser  Maximilian  I.  als  Kandidat  fiir  den  pdpstlichen  Stuhl,  1511. 
Von  Dr.  Aloys  Schulte.    (Leipzig :  Duncker  und  Humblot.     1906.) 

In  this  monograph  Dr.  Schulte  undertakes  to  prove  that  Maximilian's 
candidature   for   the    papacy  was    seriously    intended.      The    essential 
documents  are  two,  viz.  the  emperor's  letter  to  Paul  von  Liechtenstein 
of  16  September  1511,  ordering  him,  in  view  of  Julius  II's  expected  death, 
to  raise  a  loan  of  300,000  ducats  with  the  Fuggers  for  the  expenses  of  the 
election,  and  secondly  the  well-known  letter  to  his  daughter  Margaret, 
dated  18   September.    The  former  clearly  implies  that  the  offices  of 
emperor  and  pope  would  be  united  in  Maximilian's  person ;  the  latter 
states  that  Ferdmand  of  Aragon  would  support  Maximilian's  election  as 
coadjutor  and  successor  to  Julius  II  on  condition  of  his  resigning  the 
empire  in  favour  of  their  common  grandson  Charles.      Dr.   Schulte 
explains  this  very  vital  change  of  policy  by  the  hypothesis  of  a  despatch 
from  Ferdinand  received  within  these  two  days.     This  implies  that  a 
letter  was  written  to  Ferdinand  and  an  answer  received  between  one  of 
1  September  and  the  letter  to  Margaret  of  18  September.    As  Ferdinand 
was  at  Burgos  and  Maximilian  at  Innsbruck,  Dr.  Schulte  shows  that  this 
was  possible,  though  it  was  quick  travelling.     The  letter  to  Margaret  has 
frequently  been  treated  as  a  joke,  but  apart  from  Maximilian's  character- 
istically humorous  suggestion  that  after  his  decease  she  would  have  to 
worship  her  father  as  a  saint,  which  would  be  glorious  for  him,  it  is  a 
serious  business  document,  and  Margaret's  undated  letter,  which  Dr. 
Schulte  reasonably  treats  as  her  reply,  takes  it  as  such.    The  letter  to 
Liechtenstein  is  open  to  some  suspicion,  because  the  original  does  not 
exist,  and  Goldast  is  the  first  authority.     Dr.  Schulte,  however,  proves, 
we  think,  beyond    all   question,  by  ample  corroborative  evidence,  the 
authenticity  of  the  document,  and  this  is  the  most  striking  portion  of  his 
monograph.    He  has  searched  in  vain  for  any  reply  of  Liechtenstein  and 
for  any  notification  of  Jacob  Fugger's  reception  of  the  proposal  for  a  loan. 
The  motive  of  Ferdinand  was  undoubtedly  to  detach  Maximilian  from 
France   by  means  of  a  visionary  friendly  arrangement   with   the  pope. 
This   is   admirably  illustrated   by  a  quotation   from  the   well-informed 
Zurita.     But  after  18  September  Maximilian  approached  Louis  XII  with 
a  view  to  his  support  also.     The  negotiation  is  at  present  obscure,  but  it 
would  seem  that  Louis  XII's  aim  was  to  detach  Maximilian  from  the 
papal  alliance,  and  to  encourage  him  in  an  attack  on  Eome  with  a  view 
to  being  elected  anti-pope.     Since  the  beginning  of  1512  the  project  died 
away,  partly  owing  to  Julius  II's   vitality  and   partly  to  the   widening 
breach    between    France    and    Spain.      The    revival   of    gossip   as   to 
Maximilian's  intentions  upon  the  death  of  Julius  II  would  appear  to  be 
merely  an  afterglow.     Dr.    Schulte  is  at  pains  to  calculate  accurately 
Maximilian's  prospects  at  a  conclave.     With  the  support  of  Spain  and 
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France  and  above  all  800,000  Fugger  ducats  he  thinks  that  he  might  have 
secured  nearly,  though  not  quite,  the  necessary  two  thirds.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  doubted  whether  at  any  moment  after  18  September  the  same 
candidate  could  have  commanded  the  influence  of  both  France  and  Spain. 
We  should  agree  in  thinking  that  Maximilian's  aims  were  neither  senti- 
mental nor  ideal,  but  were  directed  to  controlling  the  territorial  possessions 
of  the  papacy  and  its  almost  unlimited  possibilities  of  patronage  and 
finance.  Dr.  Schulte's  general  position  seems  unassailable,  but  he  feels 
himself  that  it  would  be  the  stronger  for  further  documentary  fortification. 
He  lays  most  stress  on  a  possible  treasure-trove  of  Liechtenstein  papers, 
but  to  our  mind  evidence  as  to  the  despatch  of  Ferdinand  presumably 
received  between  16  and  18  September  would  be  the  most  conclusive. 

E.  Armstrong. 

■Calendar  of  Letters,  Despatches,  and  State  Papers  relating  to  the  Nego- 
tiations between  England  and  Spain  preserved  in  the  Archives  at 
Simancas,  Vienna,  Brussels,  and  elseivhere.  Vol.  VIII.  1545-6. 
Edited  by  Martin  A.  S.  Hume.  (London :  H.M.  Stationery  OflSce. 
1904.) 

Although  the  title  gives  1546  as  the  limit  of  this  volume  it  really 
extends  from  1  January  1545  to  the  end  of  Henry  VIII's  reign, 
27  January  1546-7,  and  there  are  also  fifty  pages  of  *  Addenda,'  con- 
taining documents,  ranging  from  1530  to  1544,  which  were  accidentally 
omitted  in  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  Calendar.  The  '  Addenda  '  contain 
a  few  interesting  points.  On  p.  567  there  is  an  opinion  on  the  divorce,  in 
which  it  is  held  that  the  pope's  dispensation  was  valid,  because  the  pope's 
judgments  were  '  divine  and  not  ruled  by  earthly  law.'  On  p.  595 
Cifuentes  reports  from  Rome  that  Clement  VII  was  inclined  to  claim  the 
right  '  to  confiscate  and  dispose  of '  the  kingdom  of  England  as  a  papal 
fief,  *  the  princess  Mary  being  incapacitated  from  succeeding  by  reason  of 
the  heresy  of  her  father.'  Charles  V  of  course  wanted  Henry  to  be 
deposed  in  favour  of  the  princess.  Nevertheless  we  learn  on  p.  603  that 
within  a  few  weeks  of  Catherine's  death  the  emperor  had  suggested  a 
marriage  between  his  sister-in-law,  the  infanta  of  Portugal,  and  Henry. 
Truly  Charles  was  not  thin-skinned  when  political  interests  were  in 
question.  Nor,  again,  was  Paul  III ;  on  p.  606  a  papal  envoy  writes  that 
the  pope,  '  having  been  informed  of  the  various  acts  of  injustice  done 
to  the  king  by  Clement  VII  and  his  advisers,  has  expressed  his  readiness 
to  arrange  in  a  satisfactory  manner  all  the  differences  that  exist  between 
Rome  and  England.' 

The  bulk  of  the  volume  is  concerned  with  the  small  beer  of  diplomacy, 
with  wearisome  efforts  on  the  English  side  to  induce  Charles  to  renew 
the  contest  with  France,  and  on  the  part  of  the  imperialists  to  entrap 
Henry  into  a  formal  admission  that  the  peace  of  Crepy  was  made  with 
his  consent,  and  was  therefore  valid ;  and  with  disputes  arising  out  of 
commercial  jealousies  and  piratical  enterprises  on  both  sides.  For  this 
sort  of  business  the  experienced  Chapuys  was  not  indispensable ;  his 
petition  for  release  from  his  arduous  task  was  granted  and  his  place  was 
taken  by  the  Fleming  Francois  van  der  Delft.  But  there  is  a  great  deal 
■of  incidental  information  of  value  relating  to  such  topics  as  the  council  of 
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Trent,  the  war  of  the  Schmalkaldic  league,  the  domestic  situation  in 
England,  and  the  relations  between  England,  Scotland,  and  France. 
With  regard  to  the  last  point,  we  find  it  stated  that  Henry  was  offering 
Francis  I  not  only  Boulogne,  but  Calais  and  the  other  English  posses- 
sions in  France  on  condition  that  the  French  king  would  support  the 
marriage  between  Prince  Edward  and  Mary,  queen  of  Scots.  It  is  clear 
that  Henry  was  bent  on  that  marriage,  and  was  determined  to  employ 
force  if  other  means  failed ;  so  that  in  this,  as  in  other  respects,  the 
policy  of  the  Protectorate  was  largely  a  continuation  of  Henry's.  This 
fact  comes  out  even  with  regard  to  religious  policy,  and  it  has  not  been 
possible  before  the  publication  of  this  volume  to  show  to  what  an  extent 
the  events  of  Edward  VI's  reign  had  been  foreshadowed  during  the 
closing  months  of  Henry  VIII's. 

The  issue  depended  upon  the  struggle  between  the  catholics  in 
Henry's  council,  Gardiner,  Wriothesley,  St.  John,  Paget  (one  notes  the 
insignificant  part  played  by  the  Howards  long  before  their  fall  in  this 
volume),  and  the  protestants  Hertford  and  Lisle.  The  influence  of  these 
two  had  for  some  time  been  in  the  ascendant,  and  on  p.  556  we  have 
Chapuys  saying  that  when  he  was  last  in  England,  apparently  in  1545, 
Gardiner  '  would  have  been  sent  to  the  Tower,  by  the  orders  of  the  earl 
and  the  admiral  (Lisle),  if  the  duke  of  Norfolk  had  not  interceded.' 
(This  afi'ords  confirmation  of  Foxe's  story  about  Gardiner,  which  S.  R. 
Maitland  so  vigorously  attacked.)  But  in  the  summer  of  1546  Hertford 
and  Lisle  were  in  France  on  business  connected  with  the  peace  of  that 
year,  and  the  catholics  in  their  absence  made  a  determined  attack  on  the 
protestants,  the  burning  of  Anne  Askew  and  the  recantation  of  Shaxton 
and  Crome  being  the  most  familiar  items  in  the  campaign.  The  impe- 
rialists were  gratified  by  this  rigour,  for  they  assumed  the  protestants  to 
be  anti-imperialist  in  their  views  of  England's  foreign  policy.  But  in  the 
early  autumn  Van  der  Delft  notes  that  since  Hertford's  and  Lisle's  return 
the  persecutions  had  ceased,  and  that '  some  strange  acts  and  constitutions ' 
would  probably  be  passed  in  the  ensuing  parliament.  The  bishops,  wrote 
Chapuys,  would  probably  be  divested  of  their  property  and  authority  ; 
Hertford  and  Lisle  would  have  the  management  of  affairs,  '  because, 
apart  from  the  king's  affection  for  them,  there  are  no  other  nobles  of  a 
fit  age  and  ability  for  the  task.'  The  catholic  councillors,  who  had  pre- 
viously requested  Van  der  Delft  to  urge  the  emperor  to  make  representa- 
tions to  Henry  with  regard  to  the  spread  of  heresy  in  England,  were 
'  now  of  a  different  aspect  and  much  inclined  to  please  and  entertain  the 
earl  and  the  admiral.'  Paget,  we  know,  made  his  peace  with  Hertford  ; 
St.  John  had  no  backbone  ;  and  Wriothesley  took  an  active  part  against 
the  Howards  when,  stung  by  this  houlcversevient  of  their  hopes,  they 
resorted  to  wild  words  and  possibly  worse.  With  regard  to  Surrey,  Van  der 
Delft  writes  that  there  was  not  one  of  his  countrymen  who  did  not  regard 
him  as  suspect ;  but  that  feeling  against  his  father,  Norfolk,  was  less 
severe.  Incidentally,  too,  there  is  some  corroboration  of  Cranmer's  state- 
ment that  in  September  1546  a  project  was  suggested  for  the  abolition 
of  the  papal  jurisdiction  in  France ; '  for  an  imperialist  in  Paris  writes 
(p.  502),  '  There  are  still  a  great  number  of  protestants  at  court  who  are 

'  See  the  present  writer's  Cranmer,  p.  181. 
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favoured  as  if  they  were  brothers.  Even  Madame  d'Etampes  .  .  .  calls 
them  her  brother  evangelists  .  .  .  and  greatly  inclines  to  the  Lutheran 
discipline.' 

It  is  not  easy  to  discover  what  brought  Henry  VIII  into  this  state  of 
mind.  Apparently  it  was  the  conviction  that  Charles  V  and  the  pope 
had  bound  themselves  by  treaty  to  an  attack  upon  him  as  soon  as  the 
Schmalkaldic  league  was  crushed  ;  and  a  treaty  to  this  effect  had  been 
shown  Henry  by  the  envoys  of  the  league  who  came  to  request  his  as- 
sistance. Van  der  Delft  repudiated  it,  but  records  that  Paget  did  not 
believe  him.  Henry  felt  that  if  his  maintenance  of  Catholicism  minus 
the  pope  was  not  to  secure  him  Charles  V's  protection  against  a  catholic 
crusade  he  might  as  well  give  it  up ;  and,  moreover,  there  is  Van  der 
Delft's  assertion  (p.  534)  that  *  as  regards  the  diversity  of  religion  the 
people  at  large  are  to  a  great  extent  on  their  (i.e.  Hertford  and  Lisle's) 
side,  the  majority  being  of  these  perverse  sects  and  in  favour  of  getting  rid 
of  the  bishops.'  Henry  VIII  was  purely  a  politique,  or  rather  a  master- 
ful demagogue,  who  would  have  followed  in  any  direction  the  mass  of  his 
people  wanted  to  go,  knocking  down  all  who  stood  in  his  way. 

The  editing  of  this  volume  marks  an  improvement  upon  those  pro- 
duced by  the  failing  powers  of  Don  Pascual  de  Gayangos ;  but  its 
accuracy  would  gain  by  the  suppression  of  Mr.  Hume's  footnotes.  On 
p.  16,  for  instance,  we  have  a  note  to  elucidate  an  argument  between 
Henry  VIII  and  Chapuys  as  to  whether  Charles  V  owed  his  success  to 
Henry's  alliance.  Chapuys  adduced  '  M.  Lautrec's  defeat '  to  prove 
that  Charles  could  be  successful  even  when  Henry  was  his  enemy. 
'  That  is  to  say,'  comments  Mr.  Hume,  '  the  campaign  of  Lombardy  in 
1521,  when  the  Milanese  was  lost  to  France.'  But  Henry  was  not  then 
Charles's  enemy.  There  were  only  six  months  in  Henry's  reign  during 
which  he  was  at  war  with  Charles,  viz.  in  1528,  and  Chapuys  refers 
to  Lautrec's  failure  before  Naples  in  that  year.  Again  (p.  184),  there 
is  mention  of  Henry's  surrender  of  Toumay  to  Francis  I.  *  This,'  says 
Mr.  Hume,  '  was  in  the  peace  treaty  between  Francis  and  Henry,  when 
the  latter,  in  1526,'  &c.  On  the  contrary  it  was  at  the  treaty  of  London 
in  1518  that  Toumay  was  given  back  to  France.  On  p.  565  there  is  a 
reference  to  '  Pole  of  the  order  of  St.  Dominic'  Mr.  Hume  of  course 
assumes  this  to  be  Reginald,  but  the  cardinal  was  never  a  Dominican, 
and  was  not  at  this  time,  hke  the  Pole  referred  to,  in  Italy  ;  there  is  a 
similar  confusion  in  Mr.  Hume's  interpolation  of  '  Pole '  on  p.  605  after 
the  '  Lord  Giles,'  said  to  have  been  beheaded  as  a  rebel  in  1537 ;  the 
*  Lord  Giles '  is  probably  Husey's  son.  Charles  V's  entry  into  Rome  in 
1535  (p.  600)  was  not  merely  'for  the  first  time  during  the  pontificate  of 
the  Farnese  Paul  III,'  but  the  first  occasion  on  which  an  emperor  had 
entered  Rome  for  generations.  The  fleur  de  lys  mentioned  on  p.  662 
was  not  '  perhaps  some  pledge  or  token,'  but  the  most  famous  of  the 
jewels  of  the  French  crown.  On  p.  103  Mr.  Hume  seems  to  be  unaware 
of  the  battle  of  Ancrum  Moor ;  at  any  rate  his  comment  on  the  news  of 
it  is,  '  These  reports  of  great  defeats  of  the  English  upon  the  Scottish 
border  were  doubtless  distorted  and  exaggerated  echoes  of  the  unsuccess- 
ful movements  of  Lennox,  &c.'  But  his  most  curious  statement  is  in  the 
preface  (p.  viii),  where  he  remarks  that  Chapuys's  success  in  '  dexterously 
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contriving  to  prevent  an  open  rupture  between  Henry  and  Charles  '  was  *  a 
great  achievement  of  diplomacy,'  as  if  it  had  been  Charles  and  not  Henry 
who  had  given  the  offence  and  was  fearing  the  resentment.  Henry,  of 
course,  was  willing  enough  to  escape  the  effects  of  his  repudiation  of 
Catherine  and  the  pope  ;  the  question  was  whether  the  emperor  could  be 
kept  from  attacking  England,  and  if  Mr.  Hume  had  read  Chapuys's 
despatches  during  that  period  with  care  he  would  have  found  him 
repeatedly  urging  the  emperor  to  make  war.  There  was  no  '  great 
achievement '  about  it  at  all ;  and  what  there  was  was  Henry's  or 
Charles  Vs. 

The  following  corrections  may  also  be  noted : — 

Pref.  p.  xl,   Gardiner,  Paget  .  .  .  Winchester.    Delete  Winchester  (who 

is  Gardiner). 
Pref.  p.  xli,  for  Frederick  read  Philip  of  Hesse. 
P.  91,  for  Dr.  Trigoult  read    Dr.  Tregonwell. 

P.  92,     ,,  letters  of  neutrality      „     letters  of  naturalisation. 
P.  101,  „  Martin  Varotten  „      Martin  Van  Eossem. 

P.  102,  „  duke  of „      duke  of  Brunswick. 

P.  107,  ,,  Carceres  „      Caceres. 

P.  180,  1.  22,  after  him  supjply  than. 

P.  184, '  monastic  vassals,'  elsewhere  'monastic  manors,'  ?  monastic  plate. 

P.  208,  12  lines  from  foot, /or  approved  reacZ  appeared. 

P.  210,  '  the  recess  of  this  diet  will  commence  at  the  end  of  this  month.' 

A  '  recess  '  was  not  a  holiday  but  the  '  statute  '  of  the  diet,  i.e.  the  body 

of  its  acts. 
P.  211,  line  1,  '  queen  of  Poland.'     There  is  some  mistake  here,  because 

Ferdinand's  daughter  Elizabeth,  who  married  Sigismund  Augustus,  died 

before  her  husband  came  to  the  throne. 
P.  249,  17  lines  from  foot,  after  I  knew  supply  not. 

6  „  for  Scledanus  read  Sleidanus,  and  for  Bombach 

read  Baumbach. 
P.  286,  5  lines  from  foot,  for  council  read  counsel. 
P.  301,  for  Eitliberg  read  Wrisberg. 
P.  308,    „  Belzares     „      Welsers  (also  on  p.  387). 
P.  311,  delete  note,  which  has  already  been  given  on  p.  210. 
P,  348,  note,  for  Count  Palatine  read  Elector  Palatine. 
P.  436,     „       „  Schertel  „      Schertlin. 

P.  578,  line  8,  for  Dr.  Dryanus     „      Sir  Francis  Bryan. 

The  index  is  somewhat  defective,  little  attempt  being  made  to  supply 
names  where  only  titles  are  given  in  the  text ;  and  no  indication  is 
given  whether  a  document  has  been  printed  before.  In  these,  as  in  so 
many  other  respects.  Dr.  Gairdner's  Letters  and  Papers  stands  by  itself. 

A.  F.  POLLAED. 

Portraits  and  Jewels  of  Mary  Stuart. 
By  Andeew  Lang.     (Glasgow :  MacLehose.     1906.) 

Me.  Lang  has  reprinted,  with  some  additions,  two  articles  contributed  to 
the  Scottish  Historical  Beview,  in  which  he  discusses  the  much  vexed 
question  of  the  portraiture  of  Mary  Stuart.  The  title  of  the  book  suggests 
the  distinctive  feature  of  Mr.  Lang's  work  as  compared  with  that  of 
Sir  George  Scharf  and  Mr.  Lionel  Cust — an  identification  of  the  jewels 
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represented  in  the  portraits  with  those  mentioned  in  extant  inventories  of 
Mary's  treasures,  and  a  careful  search,  in  Mary's  correspondence  and 
lists  of  her  household,  for  references  to  portraits  and  painters.  An 
inquiry  from  this  point  of  view  has  added  considerably  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  both  with  regard  to  portraits  and  to  miniatures.  Mr. 
Lang's  most  important  result  is  a  rehabilitation  of  the  fascinating  por- 
trait in  the  possession  of  the  earl  of  Leven  and  Melville.  Sir  George 
Scharf  came  definitely  to  the  conclusion  that  this  portrait  did  not 
represent  Mary,  and  Mr.  Cust  accepted  his  decision.  Mr.  Lang,  who, 
on  other  grounds,  is  inclined  to  believe  in  the  portrait,  observed  that  the 
elaborate  jewels  of  the  painting  correspond  substantially,  though  not 
absolutely,  to  some  jewels  which  we  know  that  Mary  possessed.  This 
discovery  disposed  of  the  theory  that  the  Leven  and  Melville  portrait  is 
a  mere  fabrication,  unworthy  of  serious  notice.  Mr.  Cust  has  been  so  far 
converted  by  Mr.  Lang's  arguments  that  he  admits  that  the  portrait  is 
the  work  of  an  expert  artist  and  an  undoubted  likeness  of  Mary  Stuart ; 
but  he  is  confident  that  it  cannot  be  contemporary,  and  suggests  that  it 
'  may  be  either  a  copy  from  an  older  portrait  or  a  later  portrait  made 
up  in  the  seventeenth  century  under  the  direction  of  some  person  who 
knew  by  personal  association  or  by  tradition  the  special  jewels  in  which 
Mary  Stuart  arrayed  herself  in  the  heyday  of  her  beauty  and  prosperity.' 
We  are  not  competent  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  the  portrait's  being 
contemporary,  but  we  have  no  hesitation  in  describing  Mr.  Gust's  second 
suggestion  as  to  the  last  degree  improbable.  The  manuscript  inventories 
of  1566  were  practically  lost  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  memory 
of  the  details  of  Mary's  jewels  is  not  likely  to  have  lasted  for  half  a 
century.  If  Mr.  Cust  is  right  in  regarding  the  Leven  and  Melville 
portrait  as  not  contemporary '  it  is  almost  certainly  an  early  copy  of  an 
original.  We  cannot  go  so  far  as  Mr.  Lang,  who  says  that,  if  this  is 
admitted,  *  then,  at  last,  we  know  what  the  queen  was  like  in  her  youth 
and  her  witchery.  I  ask  for  no  more  !  I  understand  Mary  Stuart,'  for 
the  reproduction  of  the  Leven  and  Melville  portrait  does  not  suggest  that 
its  author  overcame  all  the  difficulties  which  the  artists  of  the  period 
found  in  depicting  the  queen  of  Scots ;  but  on  this  point  one  can 
scarcely  have  an  opinion  without  seeing  the  original.  Mr.  Lang's  argu- 
ments, alike  with  regard  to  this  portrait  and  some  miniatures  to  which  he 
has  drawn  attention,  are  more  likely  to  convince  the  historian  than  the 
art  critic.  But  there  will  be  more  internal  diflerences  among  the  art 
critics  than  among  the  historians.  Egbert  S.  Eait. 

The  Journal  of  John  Jourdain,  1608-1617,  describing  his  Experiences  in 
Arabia,  India,  and  the  Malay  Archipelago.  Edited  by  William 
Foster,  B.A.     (Cambridge  :  Printed  for  the  Hakluyt  Society.    1905.) 

In  1608  John  Jourdain,  son  of  a  merchant  of  the  same  name  living  at 
Lyme  Regis,  in  Dorset,  sailed  for  the  Indies  in  the  Fourth  Voyage, 
which  the  then  newly  founded  East  India  Company  sent  out  under  the 
command  of  '  General '  Alexander  Sharpeigh.  Jourdain  travelled  far,  being 
away  from  England  over  nine  years,  and  of  his  journal  a  contemporary 
copy  exists  among  the  manuscripts  of  the  Sloane  collection  in  the  British 
Museum.     It  is  a  graphic  and  characteristic  narrative,  written  by  a  plain 
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man  visiting  new  places,  and  the  Hakluyt  Society  may  be  congratulated 
on  its  present  publication  under  the  competent  editorship  of  Mr.  Foster, 
who  has  added  notes  requisite  for  the  identification  of  the  places  visited 
and  prefixed  a  biographical  introduction.  Sailing  as  chief  factor  in  the 
'  Ascension,'  the  *  general '  having  hoisted  his  flag  on  board  this  vessel  and 
the  '  lieutenant-general '  being  in  command  of  the  '  Union,'  the  two 
ships  of  the  Fourth  Voyage,  after  many  delays,  finally  got  clear  of  the 
Channel  in  the  beginning  of  April,  and  after  calling  at  the  Canaries  came 
to  anchor  at  Table  Bay  by  the  middle  of  May.  Of  the  Cape  Jourdain 
gives  an  interesting  account,  and,  as  Mr.  Foster  adds,  '  it  will  be  noticed 
that  he,  like  many  other  of  the  old  voyagers,  was  struck  by  the  advan- 
tages it  offered  for  the  establishment  of  a  colony.  Had  the  English  East 
India  Company  listened  to  the  advice  of  its  servants  on  this  point  the 
history  of  South  Africa  might  have  been  very  different.'  Sailing  from 
the  Cape  and  after  many  perils  by  the  way,  during  which  the  '  Union ' 
parted  company,  never  again  to  rejoin,  in  January  1609  the  '  Ascension  ' 
came  to  anchor  at  the  group  of  islands  now  known  as  the  Seychelles, 
but  then  uninhabited,  where  the  storm-tossed  mariners  found  fresh  water, 
fish,  fowls,  and  fruits  of  every  kind  in  abundance  ;  further  *  the  tortells 
were  good  meate,  as  good  as  fresh  beefe,  but  after  two  or  three  meales 
our  men  would  not  eate  them,  because  they  did  looke  soe  uglie  before 
they  weare  boyled.'  Jourdain  adds  that  '  alsoe  aboute  the  rivers  there 
are  many  allagartes,'  to  wit,  crocodiles,  which,  though  no  longer  found 
in  these  islands,  were  common  there  before  the  advent  of  the  colonists. 

At  length,  after  due  refreshing  and  some  delay,  touching  also  at 
Socotra,  in  the  beginning  of  April  Aden  was  reached,  and  the '  Ascension  ' 
was  the  first  English  ship  to  visit  this  '  famous  and  stronge  place,'  which 
the  Turks  had  taken  possession  of  some  seventy  years  previously.  Of 
Aden  Jourdain  gives  a  detailed  account,  as  too  of  the  journey  inland 
which  he  and  one  of  his  shipmates  were  forced  to  make,  for  they  were  sent 
for  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  pasha  at  San'a.  This  ride  from  Aden  to  San'a 
and  thence  back  to  the  coast  of  Mocha,  the  first  account  by  an  English- 
man that  we  have  of  the  interior  of  Yaman,  is  interesting  in  many  ways, 
and  chiefly  remarkable  as  proving  how  little  matters  have  changed  under 
Turkish  rule  in  these  lands  during  the  last  three  hundred  years.  What 
Jourdain  and  Glasscocke,  his  fellow  factor,  saw  and  noted  is  much  what 
may  be  seen  to-day.  At  Hautah,  the  capital  of  Lahej,  standing  in  a 
'  plaine  and  champion  countrie,'  Jourdain  speaks  of  the  abundance  of 
'  cotton  woU,'  and  throughout  the  journey  his  daily  halt  is  at  '  a  cohoo 
howse  in  the  desert '  (this  standing  for  Arabic  kahwah,  coftee),  and  *  the 
seeds  of  this  cohoo  is  a  greate  merchandize,  for  it  is  carried  to  Grand 
Cairo  and  all  other  places  of  Turkey  and  to  the  Indies.' 

From  Mocha,  to  which  port  the  '  Ascension  '  had  come  round  after 
many  troubles  and  little  gain,  the  *  general '  finally  set  sail  at  the  end  of 
July  for  Surat,  but  when  some  fifteen  leagues  from  the  Indian  coast  the 
*  Ascension '  grounded  on  the  Malacca  banks  in  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  through 
the  wrong-headedness  of  the  master,  who,  in  spite  of  warning,  had 
declined  to  take  a  pilot.  The  shipwreck  took  place  in  September  1609, 
and  of  the  subsequent  adventures  of  Jourdain,  during  eight  long  years, 
space  here  forbids  more  than  the  briefest  summary.    After  landing  with 
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his  fellows,  and  all  the  crew  making  their  way  to  Surat,  Jourdain  next 
followed  his  'general,'  who  had  travelled  up  to  Agra  to  the  court  of 
Jahangir,  where  Sharpeigh  found  William  Hawkins,  captain  of  one  of  the 
Company's  ships  of  the  Third  Voyage,  who  had  been  trying  for  some 
months  past  to  obtain  a  footing  for  the  English  trade  in  the  dominions 
of  the  Great  Mogul.  Jourdain  saw  much  that  was  curious  at  Agra,  but 
the  attempt  to  gain  trading  rights  was  a  failure,  chiefly  by  reason  of  the 
counter-scheming  of  the  Portuguese,  and  further  because  Hawkins  had 
fallen  into  disgrace  with  the  emperor  by  giving  '  some  of  his  greate  men  ' 
who  '  were  bibbers  of  wine  .  .  .  stronge  drinke.'  Jourdain  w'ith  his 
*  general '  therefore  returned  to  Surat,  and  there  joined  Sir  Henry 
Middleton,  who  had  meanwhile  arrived  from  home  with  the  ships  of  the 
Sixth  Voyage.  Getting  on  board  with  much  difficulty,  on  account  of  the 
Portuguese  frigates  which  beset  the  coast,  Jourdain  was  able  to  pilot 
Middleton's  squadron  into  the  famous  '  Swally  Hole,'  which  was  to  be  for 
many  a  year  to  come  the  regular  anchorage  for  English  fleets  trading 
with  Surat.  For  the  present,  however,  nothing  could  be  done  in  India  ; 
the  Portuguese  were  too  strongly  established  to  allow  the  English  a  chance, 
and  Middleton  finally  decided  to  despatch  the  *  Darling '  to  Amboyna, 
with  the  object  of  getting  a  cargo  of  spices,  that  might  enable  him  to 
return  to  England  with  some  advantage  to  the  Company.  As  Mr.  Foster 
writes,  *  the  voyage  opened  a  new  and  important  chapter  in  Jourdain'a 
life,  for  it  made  him  the  protagonist  on  the  English  side  in  the  struggle 
that  was  commencing  between  the  two  chief  protestant  nations  for  the 
trade  of  the  spice  islands.'  The  struggle,  as  is  well  known,  did  not  result 
in  the  victory  of  Jourdain's  countrymen.  After  four  years  of  unsuccess- 
ful effort  he  came  home,  and  then  in  1618  again  sailed  for  the  east,  he 
being  *  principall  agent '  in  the  fleet  commanded  by  Sir  Thomas  Dale. 
This  voyage  only  resulted  in  disaster,  and  from  other  contemporary 
sources  (for  the  Journal  does  not  go  beyond  1617)  Mr.  Foster  narrates 
how  in  the  end  Jourdain  lost  his  life,  some  said  not  without  treachery,  at 
the  hands  of  the  Dutch  during  the  fight  in  the  roads  of  Patani,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  17  July  1619.  G.  Le  Strange. 

Scotland  and  the  Union :  a  History  of  Scotland  from  1695  to  1747. 
By  William  Law  Mathieson.     (Glasgow  :  MacLehose  &  Son.     1905.) 

Mb.  Mathieson's  book  is  in  some  sense  a  continuation  of  his  Politics 
and  Beligion  in  Scotland,  a  book  which  has  been  received  with  more 
general  approbation  than  any  other  recent  contribution  to  Scottish  seven- 
teenth-century history.  He  has,  we  think,  made  an  error  of  judgment 
in  abandoning  the  wise  plan  of  the  earlier  essay  for  one  which  he  de- 
scribes as  broader  and  more  comprehensive,  but  which  is  less  adapted  to 
its  author's  genius.  Mr.  Mathieson's  skill  lies  not  so  much  in  narrative 
as  in  commentary.  He  does  not  always  tell  his  story  quite  clearly,  and 
he  prefers  to  depend,  as  a  rule,  upon  printed  books  and  pamphlets  rather 
than  to  undertake  a  perhaps  fruitless  search  for  manuscript  sources. 
But  his  comments  are  wise  and  penetrating,  and  the  flow  of  his  argu- 
ment is  undisturbed  by  the  necessity  of  vindicating  the  importance  of 
some  personal  discovery.  In  the  book  before  us  these  high  qualifica- 
tions for  the  historian's  task  are  frequently  to  be  found ;  but  they  have 
not  free  play,  as  in  the  two  preceding  volumes.     Nor  is  there  any  real 
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reason  for  Mr.  Mathieson's  excursions  from  bis  own  chosen  ground  ;  the 
tortuous  narrative  of  the  Union  has  been  told,  with  some  fulness,  more 
than  once  in  recent  years,  and  the  ten  pages  which  describe  the  Jacobite 
rising  of  1715  or  the  twenty  which  are  devoted  to  Prince  Charlie  give 
no  scope  for  anything  beyond  text-book  writing.     The  portions  of  the 
book  which  have  been  added  to  render  it  '  a  history  of  Scotland  during 
the  period  extending  from  the  completion  of  the  Kevolution  settlement  to 
the  enactments  occasioned  by  the  last  Jacobite  revolt '  are  the  portions 
with  which  we  could  most  easily  dispense.    But  these  pages  represent  only 
a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  Mr.  Mathieson's  work.     His  account 
of  the  relations  between  the  church  and  dissent  and  of  the  growth  of 
moderatism   reveal   all   the   insight   and  wisdom   which  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  associate  with  his  writing.     No  recent  writer,  with  the 
exception  of  the  late  Dr.  J.  0.  Mitchell,  of  Glasgow,  has  given  evi- 
dence of  so  minute   an   acquaintance   with   the   history  of  eighteenth- 
century  sectarianism  in  Scotland.     Mr.  Mathieson's  general  attitude  is 
similar  to  that  of  Sir  Henry  Craik ;  both  agree  in  vindicating  eighteenth- 
century   '  moderatism '   from   the    charges  which   the    leaders   of    the 
eighteenth-century  evangelical  revival  brought  so  freely  against  it.     Mr. 
Mathieson  points  out  that  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
moderates  made  a  gallant  effort  to  save  the  church  of  Scotland  from 
private  patronage  by  advocating  the  claims  of  the  whole  body  of  heritors. 
Had  this  attempt  been  successful  the  nineteenth-century  historian  would 
have  had  another  and  a  better  tale  to  tell.     Mr.  Mathieson  is,  we  think, 
right  in   insisting   upon   the   essential   continuity   of   seventeenth    and 
eighteenth  century  ecclesiastical  history,  and  on  the  fact  that  the  re-esta- 
blished Presbyterian  church  came  soon  to  adopt  the  attitude  of  sweet 
reasonableness  which  had  characterised  episcopalians  like  Leighton  and 
Patrick  and  John  Forbes.     It  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  that  neither 
between  1610  and  1638  nor  between  1662  and  1690  did  presbytery  cease 
to   be  a   living  organism   in  the  established   church.     Episcopacy  was 
merely  grafted  upon  the  presbyterian  system  of  local  government,  and, 
except  for  one  memorable  Sunday  in  the  summer  of  1637,  the  presby- 
terian worship  was  undisturbed.     This  statement  is  literally  true  of  the 
south   of  Scotland,   and   substantially  true    even   of   the  royalist   and 
episcopalian   north-east,   the  separate   trend   of   whose   history   is   not 
always  recognised  by  southern  historians.  Robert  S.  Rait. 

The  Cambridge  Modern  History.     Vol.  IX.  Napoleon. 
(Cambridge  :  University  Press.     1906.) 

The  scheme  of  The  Cambridge  Modern  History,  a  general  history  in 
which  each  separate  subject  should  be  treated  by  a  writer  who  had  made 
a  special  study  of  it,  was  worth  trying.  Every  successive  instalment, 
however,  gives  fresh  evidence  that  in  practice  thorough  success  is  scarcely 
attainable.  To  use  a  homely  metaphor,  the  work  tend^  to  fall  between 
two  stools.  Readers  already  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  history 
might  welcome  a  series  of  detached  essays  by  experts,  dealing  with 
various  aspects  of  it  and  showing  the  grounds  for  the  opinions  expressed. 
Nor  would  anything  be  lost  if  all  the  writers  were  avowedly  of  the  same 
school  of  thought,  like  the  contributors  to  such  a  collection  of  essays  as 
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Lux  Mundi.  Expert  readers  cannot  be  equally  well  pleased  with 
2Z  catliedra  judgments  on  matters  wherein  they  know  that  there  is  con- 
flicting evidence,  or  estimates  of  character  fundamentally  opposed.  And 
yet  in  a  book  which  proposes  to  give  a  complete  history  of  a  period  in  a 
Hmited  space  the  need  of  compression  crowds  out  everything  beyond 
ex  catliedra  judgments.  On  the  other  hand,  readers  ill  acquainted  with 
history  generally,  or  with  the  period  covered  by  a  particular  volume, 
fail  to  get  the  broad  general  view  which  they  most  require,  partly 
because  there  is  in  fact  too  much  detail,  mainly  because  the  various 
writers  have  not  the  same  standpoint.  Moreover,  the  wider  the  ground 
to  be  covered  the  larger  becomes  the  number  of  writers  to  be  enlisted, 
and  the  greater,  therefore,  the  chance  both  of  incompetent  hands  being 
employed  and  also  of  the  separate  portions  not  fitting  accurately,  either 
overlapping  each  other  or  leaving  gaps  unfilled. 

The  Napoleon  volume  illustrates  very  markedly  the  difficulties  which 
beset  the  whole  undertaking.  Some  of  the  chapters  are  excellent,  the 
last,  with  its  Tsrilliant  picture  of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena  brooding  over 
what  might  have  been,  being  perhaps  the  best  of  all.  Good  also  are 
the  chapters  on  the  internal  a£fairs  of  France,  though  one  misses  any 
sufficient  indication  of  the  mode  in  which  the  various  institutions,  what- 
ever their  intrinsic  merits,  were  all  calculated  to  concentrate  all  power 
and  all  initiative  in  the  hands  of  the  emperor.  As  regards  the  industrial 
development  of  France,  the  balance  is  pretty  well  held  between  the 
results  of  the  great  political  and  social  transformation  due  to  the  Re- 
volution, and  the  effects  produced  by  the  introduction  of  machinery  and 
by  scientific  progress  generally.  We  might,  however,  wish  for  more  about 
the  economic  pressure  exercised  by  English  naval  supremacy,  and  about 
the  exhaustion  of  the  manhood  of  France  through  the  drain  of  continual 
wars.  Nor,  though  there  are  minute  details  about  the  conscription,  is 
there  any  estimate  of  the  extent  to  which  the  burden  of  it  alienated  the 
peasants  from  Napoleon.  Again,  there  is  no  adequate  account  of  the 
machinery  of  French  government,  of  the  senate,  the  tribunate,  and  the 
other  shadows  which  were  dignified  with  the  name  of  Constitution  under 
the  consulate.  What  is  said  of  them  is  scarcely  intelligible  to  any  one  who 
does  not  know  the  whole  story  already.  If  lack  of  space  is  answerable, 
compression  might  well  have  been  carried  a  step  further.  The  whole 
sham  might  have  been  passed  over  with  a  few  words,  and  Napoleon's 
autocracy  left  to  stand  out  in  its  real  guise. 

It  is,  however,  in  relation  to  international  affairs,  and  especially 
to  war,  that  the  co-operative  method  breaks  down  worst.  Some  of  the 
campaigns  have  been  entrusted  to  incompetent  hands.  The  author  of 
the  chapter  on  the  invasion  of  Russia,  for  instance,  misses  the  signifi- 
cance of  one  miUtary  event  after  another,  and  commits  himself  to 
opinions  which  are  contrary  to  sound  military  judgment,  or  at  variance 
with  known  facts  ;  and  the  Marengo  chapter  is  not  much  better.  Other 
writers  fail  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  a  campaign  because  they  have  crowded 
with  detail  the  limited  space  available  for  them,  until  we  cannot  see 
the  wood  for  the  trees.  In  two  chapters  alone,  those  entitled  the  Com- 
mand of  the  Sea  and  the  Peninsular  War,  does  one  obtain  a  proper 
conspectus  of  the  whole.  Even  in  the  Waterloo  chapter,  otherwise  good, 
the  vital  point  is  missed  that  Wellington  and  Bliicher,  obliged  to  cover 
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the  whole  frontier  until  Napoleon  took  the  field,  and  therefore  unable  to 
prevent  the  blow  which  he  in  fact  delivered,  guarded  against  it  by  resolv- 
ing that  under  no  circumstances  would  they  retreat  away  from  each  other, 
a  resolve  which  won  Waterloo.  These  specific  defects  might  be  cured  or 
might  have  been  avoided,  but  there  would  still  remain  the  inherent  general 
defects  due  to  division  of  labour.  There  is  an  obvious  liability  to  give 
inadequate  prominence  to  matters  not  absolutely  in  the  front  rank  of 
importance.  What  is  just  as  much  the  business  of  one  writer  as  of 
another  may  be  ignored  by  both,  and  it  is  very  creditable  to  the  actual 
editors  that  there  are  not  more  such  omissions  ;  but  the  evil  is  inherent  in 
the  scheme.  And  if  the  general  political  history  suffers  through  ignoring 
matters  of  real,  though  not  of  primary  importance,  such  as  Napoleon's 
treatment  of  the  Poles  all  through  his  reign,  and  the  relations  of  Austria 
and  Eussia  before  and  during  1812,  it  is  still  worse  with  the  strictly 
military  history.  Napoleon's  greatness  in  other  fields  is  disputable,  largely 
because  with  all  his  amazing  powers  he  had  no  principles ;  but  no  one  doubts 
his  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  greatest  of  generals.  War  he  under- 
stood thoroughly,  and  waged  without  hesitation  whenever  other  nations 
were  not  subservient  to  his  will.  The  arts  of  peace  were,  it  is  scarcely 
an  exaggeration  to  say,  interesting  to  him  chiefly  as  helping  to  generate 
strength  for  war.  Hence  it  is  in  relation  to  war  that  Napoleon's  history 
has  its  real  unity.  And  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  great  master  of 
brute  force  was  himself  ultimately  overthrown  by  force,  that  by  some 
means  or  other  the  weights  were  gradually  transferred  from  one  scale  to 
the  other  till  the  balance  was  altogether  against  the  irresistible  conqueror 
of  a  few  years  before,  we  must  feel  that  Napoleon's  military  career 
cannot  be  dealt  with  piecemeal.  One  bad  general  is,  proverbially,  better 
than  two  good  ones  engaged  on  the  same  service  ;  so  great  are  the  evils 
of  divided  counsels.  On  the  same  principle  one  historian,  even  if  not 
the  best  man  available,  would  give  a  better,  because  a  more  coherent, 
account  of  Napoleon  in  war  than  a  joint-stock  company  including,  as 
the  Cambridge  History's  staff  does  include,  some  writers  Avho  have 
performed  their  limited  task  very  well. 

This  volume,  like  its  predecessors,  has  an  extensive  and  most 
valuable  bibliography,  though  there  are  serious  omissions  in  one  section 
at  least.  It  would  presumably  be  impossible  to  discriminate,  to  give 
even  the  briefest  indication  of  the  value  of  the  authorities  properly  so 
called,  as  for  instance  whether  they  were  personally  concerned  or 
merely  contemporaries,  whether  they  had  or  had  not  a  conspicuous  bias. 
If  this  could  be  done  it  should  hghten  the  pages  materially,  and  would 
save  the  absurdity  of  letting  preposterous  romances  like  the  so-called 
Memoirs  of  Sergeant  Bourgogne  figure  as  materials  for  sober  history. 
The  index  also  would  be  none  the  worse  for  the  omission  of  hundreds  of 
quite  unimportant  proper  names,  and  would  be  immensely  improved  by  the 
addition  of  much  that  is  ignored  in  it.  There  is  hardly  an  abstract  word 
in  nearly  fifty  pages  of  index,  no  reference  to  the  French  senate  or  the 
English  parliament  or  the  Imperial  diet,  nor  to  any  matter  bearing  on  com- 
merce or  industry  or  international  law.  In  a  volume  of  such  dimensions, 
with  a  scheme  which  drags  most  things  away  from  chronological  order, 
the  lack  of  a  thoroughly  good  index  is  especially  unfortunate. 

Hereford  B.  George. 
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Bismarck  et  son  temjis.    II.  U Action  (1862-1870).     Par  Paul  Matter. 

(Paris:  Alcan.     1906.) 

The  French  biographer  of  the  first  German  chancellor  deals  in  the 
present  volume  with  a  far  more  important  portion  of  Bismarck's  career 
than  that  which  was  noticed  in  the  January  number  of  this  Review 
(p.  182).  The  eight  years  which  preceded  the  Franco- German  war 
contained  the  Danish  and  Austrian  wars,  the  Luxembourg  question,  the 
struggle  in  the  Prussian  chamber  of  deputies,  the  formation  of  the  North 
German  confederation,  and  the  meeting  of  the  customs  parliament ; 
they  established  Bismarck's  reputation  as  the  most  masterful  and  most 
masterly  statesman  in  Europe ;  and  they  led  up  to  the  crowning  triumph 
of  1871.  Of  these  years  the  author  writes  agreeably  and,  on  the  whole, 
fairly ;  his  narrative  is  based  on  a  careful  study  of  almost  all  the 
literature  that  has  grown  up  round  the  figure  of  the  great  German  ;  and 
he  does  not  forget  to  depict  the  squire  of  Varzin  as  well  as  the  Prussian 
minister.  Not  the  least  interesting  pages  of  the  volume  are  those  which 
are  dedicated  to  the  country  life  of  Bismarck  on  the  eve  of  the  war  of 
1870.  No  minister  was  ever  less  popular  than  Bismarck  before  success 
made  him  the  national  hero.  Even  his  sovereign  received  him  at  first 
with  reluctance ;  the  crown  prince  was  opposed  to  his  policy ;  female 
influence  at  court  was  secretly  working  against  him ;  the  liberal 
majority  in  the  chamber  was  openly  hostile  to  everything  that  he  said 
or  did.  Historical  parallels  were  cited  to  prove  that  his  arbitrary 
measures  must  fail ;  his  master  actually  had  visions  of  the  scaffold  and  of 
Charles  I.  Yet  no  minister  of  the  last  century  enjoyed  such  a  triumph. 
Bismarck,  of  course,  like  all  successful  statesmen,  owed  much  to  the 
circumstances  of  his  time  ;  it  was  the  Schleswig-Holstein  question  in 
1864  which  first  gave  him  his  chance,  and  he  justly  considered  his 
solution  of  that  problem  as  his  diplomatic  masterpiece.  But  no  less 
statesmanlike  was  his  strenuous  opposition  to  the  proposal  to  exact  the 
uttermost  farthing  from  Austria  in  1866  ;  he  saw  already  that,  if  not 
humiliated,  she  might  become  a  future  ally,  and  the  Triple  Alliance  has 
been  the  result  of  his  moderation  in  the  hour  of  victory.  In  internal 
politics  he  was  far  less  wise  ;  his  opportunism  has  led  to  some  curious 
results,  such  as  the  growth  of  the  socialist  party,  and  even  he  succumbed 
to  that  besetting  vice  of  parliamentary  leaders — the  sacrifice  of  ultimate 
for  immediate  and  transitory  advantages. 

A  French  writer  is  naturally  not  likely  to  indulge  in  those  indis- 
criminate panegyrics  which,  before  1890  at  all  events,  were  usual  in 
German  works  about  Bismarck.  M.  Matter  is  cool  and  critical,  he 
sees  the  weak  points  in  the  giant's  armour,  he  realises  that  the 
great  man  was  at  times  very  little.  He  weighs  the  evidence,  too, 
with  care,  not  even  accepting.  Bismarck's  own  version  of  an  event 
when  it  is  at  variance  with  a  better  authority.  Occasionally  he 
might  have  compressed  his  narrative  with  advantage,  and  there  is 
little  new  to  students  of  modern  German  history  in  his  670  pages. 
But  he  has  produced  a  creditable  and  readable  work,  which,  if  not,  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  final,  at  least  recapitulates  the  first  part  of 
Bismarck's  ministerial  career  by  the  light  of  all  the  latest  documents. 

William  Miller. 
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In  Diritto  e  Personalitd  Umana  nella  Storia  del  Pe7isiero  (Bologna : 
Zamorani  e  Albertazzi,  1904)  Professor  Giorgio  del  Vecchio  sketches  in 
bold  outline  the  several  conceptions  of  the  relations  of  the  individual  to 
society,  in  their  legal  and  natural  aspects,  which  have  prevailed  from  the 
early  Greek  thinkers  to  the  present  day.  He  traces  the  parallel  develop- 
ments in  the  regions  of  natural  science  and  of  law  which  followed  the 
general  decline  of  ecclesiastical  authority  and  the  enunciation  of  the 
Cartesian  principle  of  examination  and  criticism,  and  indicates  the  reasons 
for  the  greater  conservatism  found  in  the  field  of  law  than  in  that  of 
purely  speculative  science.  The  essay  concludes  with  a  strong  appeal 
to  students  of  law  to  resist  that  tendency  to  excessive  scepticism  and 
disintegration  which  the  author  regards  as  the  chief  danger  in  legal 
,  as  well  as  in  mental  and  moral  science  at  the  present  day. 

An  earlier  essay  by  the  same  writer,  on  La  Dichiarazione  dei  Diritti 
delV  Uomo  e  del  Cittadino  nella  Bivoluzione  Francese  (Genoa  :  Tipografia 
della  Gioventu,  1903),  is  apologetic  rather  than  strictly  historical  or 
analytical  in  character.  Its  main  object  is  to  defend  both  the  principles 
of  the  Declaration  and  the  manner  of  their  assertion  from  the  disparage- 
ment into  which  they  have  fallen  under  the  influence  of  modern 
schools  of  historical  jurisprudence  and  social  science.  Consequently 
the  most  important  part  of  the  work  seems  to  be  the  fourth  chapter, 
in  which  the  criticisms  of  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  which  have  been 
made  from  the  historical,  idealist,  and  positivist  points  of  view,  are 
successively  dealt  with.  The  first  chapter,  a  general  appreciation  of  the 
subject,  shows  how  the  Declaration  has  been  held  responsible  for  the 
excesses  which  should  properly  be  regarded  as  the  outcome  of  the  ancien 
regime.  In  the  second  chapter  the  philosophical  and  historical  ante- 
cedents of  the  Declaration  are  briefly  considered.  The  history  of  the 
conception  of  the  Law  of  Nature  is  not  much  worked  out,  but  this  side 
of  the  subject  will  probably  be  treated  at  greater  length  in  the  author's 
promised  work.  The  anticipations  of  the  Declaration  in  the  cahiers  of 
the  several  estates,  in  the  '  Contrat  Social,'  and  in  the  American  Declara- 
tions are  pointed  out.  In  the  third  chapter,  on  the  various  forms  of  the 
Declaration  in  their  historical  connexion,  we  have  in  full  the  articles  of 
the  documents  of  1789  and  1793  respectively.  After  the  important 
fourth  chapter  (on  criticisms)  we  have  in  the  fifth  an  estimate  of  the 
practical  importance  of  the  Declaration  and  its  significance  in  the  modern 
state.     This    leads    to    the    inevitable   though  apparently  paradoxical 
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conclusion  that  a  document  in  which  the  chief  defect  usually  acknow- 
ledged is  its  extremely  abstract  character  has  been  far  more  efficacious 
and  permanent  in  practical  politics  than  in  scientific  theory.  The  whole 
theme  is  set  forth  with  lucidity,  and  the  essay  will  be  found  interesting 
and  suggestive  reading.  A.  G. 

The  third  volume  of  the  French  translation  of  Professor  Schmoller's 
Principes  d' Economic  Politiqiie  (Paris :  Giard  et  Briere,  1906)  is  more 
closely  related  than  the  earlier  two,  which  have  been  noticed  previously 
in  this  Eeview,  to  that  department  of  the  subject  on  which  expositors  of 
a  more  orthodox  type  have  been  accustomed,  especially  perhaps  of  recent 
years,  to  fix  their  attention.  Accordingly  we  find  that  of  the  six  chapters 
of  which  this  section  of  the  work  consists  one  is  devoted  to  '  value '  and 
'  price,'  and  the  distinguished  author  investigates  therein  the  theories  of  value 
advanced  by  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries,  and  presents  a  theory 
of  his  own.  As  we  might  expect,  his  sympathies  do  not  incline  towards 
that  Austrian  theory  to  which  much  prominence  has  latterly  been  given. 
In  a  similar  spirit,  in  the  chapter  on  competition,  we  find  him  laying 
sti'ess  on  the  inconveniences  of  free  competition  as  it  actually  prevails, 
and  on  the  means  of  mitigating  or  overcoming  those  serious  drawbacks 
which  occur  in  fact,  but  are  slurred,  if  not  ignored,  in  the  neat  formulae 
of  theorists.  The  headings  alone  of  two  other  chapters,  such  as  *  the 
circulation,  markets,  and  commerce,'  or,  still  more  noticeably,  '  weights 
and  measures,  and  money,'  will  serve  to  indicate  the  concrete  character 
of  the  treatment  adopted  by  Professor  Schmoller,  and  in  the  final  two 
chapters,  on  '  capital,'  '  credit,'  and  '  banking,'  the  stores  of  historical 
erudition  at  his  command  are  conspicuously  exhibited.  We  look  forward, 
however,  with  even  greater  interest  to  the  fourth  and  final  volume  of 
Professor  Polack's  convenient  version  of  this  monumental  treatise,  for  in 
that  the  doyen  of  historical  economists  will  be  dealing  with  a  topic  he 
has  made  peculiarly  his  own — namely,  the  general  results  of  historical 
development.  L.  L.  P. 

Dr.  A.  Schmarsow's  Grundbegriffe  der  Kunstwissenschaft  (Leipzig : 
Teubner,  1905)  is  of  little  or  no  importance  to  the  historical  student. 
It  professes  to  deal  with  the  transition  from  ancient  to  medieval  art, 
and  is  largely  concerned  with  the  criticism  of  Alois  Riegl's  views  on  this 
subject ;  but  the  author's  main  object  is  to  establish  a  theory  not  so  much 
of  aesthetics  as  of  artistic  expression,  its  means  and  ends.  His  argument, 
like  that  of  Kiegl,  is  excessively  abstract,  and  becomes  at  times  positively 
grotesque.  There  are  some  references  to  Eoman  and  Byzantine  works 
of  art,  but  they  contribute  little  to  our  knowledge,  while  we  are  surprised 
to  be  told  (p.  302)  that  the  Ara  Pacis  Augustae  was  in  the  Forum.  The 
author  is  sometimes  justified  in  his  criticisms  of  Riegl's  theories,  e.g.  as 
to  Egyptian  architecture  (p.  15  ff.)  and  the  Christian  basilica  (p.  212  ff.). 
Reference  should  have  been  made  to  Strzygowski's  article  on  the  M'shatta 
{Jahrb.  der preiLSs.  Kumtsammlungen,  1904).  H.  S.  J. 

The  Care  of  Ancient  Monuments  (Cambridge  :  University  Press,  1905), 
by  Professor  G.  Baldwin  Brown,  is  an  attempt  to  summarise  the  methods 
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which  are  employed  in  different  countries  to  secure  the  preservation  of 
old  buildings  and  other  memorials  of  bygone  days,  and  to  analyse  the 
reasons  for  such  preservation,  and  the  principles  which  should  underlie 
the  methods  which  are  adopted  for  securing  it.  With  the  exception  of 
the  reports  collected  in  1897  from  British  representatives  abroad  as  to 
the  steps  taken  in  foreign  countries  to  this  end,  and  of  the  memorandum 
on  the  same  subject  in  the  Beport  of  the  National  Trust  for  Places  of 
Historic  Interest  and  Nattiral  Beauty,  in  the  same  year,  this  is  the  first 
publication  in  English  on  the  subject.  It  quite  supersedes  both  pre- 
decessors and  it  is  practically  complete.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts. 
Part  i.,  on  the  '  principles  and  practice  of  monument  administration,' 
takes  a  practical  and  sensible  view  of  the  matter  throughout,  particularly 
on  the  thorny  subject  of  '  scrape '  and  '  anti-scrape,'  of  superintendence 
and  treasure-trove,  and  of  the  regulation  of  sale  or  export.  In  a  revised 
edition  a  paragraph  might  justly  be  added  as  to  the  wisdom  of  accumu- 
lating irreplaceable  objects  in  localities  which  are  known  to  be  subject 
to  earthquake  or  epidemics  of  fire,  like  San  Francisco.  Part  ii.  sum- 
marises the  administration  concerned  with  monuments  in  the  various 
European  countries,  with  a  section  on  India,  Egypt,  and  French  Africa, 
and  an  appendix  on  the  United  States.  There  should  eventually  be 
another  on  Mexico,  South  America,  South  Africa,  and  Japan,  and  perhaps 
also  on  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  It  is  good  to  see  ourselves  sometimes  as 
others  see  us.  Great  Britain  stands,  and  has  stood  for  half  a  generation 
now,  on  a  pinnacle  of  sheer  disgrace  in  this  matter.  And  it  is  useless  to 
say  that  private  enterprise  and  a  public  conscience  are  alternatives.  It 
is  exactly  in  official-ridden  France,  Germany,  and  Austria  that  the  most 
efficient,  rich,  and  popular  societies  exist  for  the  preservation  of  ancient 
monuments.  J.  L.  M. 

In  La  Famille  dans  VAntiquite  Israelite  (Paris :  Alcan,  1905)  M. 
Louis  Germain  Levy,  rabbi  of  Dijon,  provides  a  useful  study  of  old 
Israelite  life,  and  he  devotes  careful  consideration  to  the  various  theories 
of  recent  scholars  regarding  the  basis  of  the  constitution  of  the  Hebrew 
family.  His  attitude  to  critical  investigation  is  open,  and  he  thoroughly 
realises  that  for  the  scientific  discussion  of  the  evidence  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment preliminary  criticism  of  the  sources  is  indispensable.  Theories  of 
totemism  or  of  the  cult  of  the  dead  are  discussed  and  rejected,  and  the 
author  is  inclined  to  lay  more  stress  upon  an  early  veneration  of  the 
powers  of  fertility,  and  explains  Hebrew  custom  from  the  importance 
which  was  attached  to  the  maintenance  of  the  solidarity  of  the  clan.  He 
has  succeeded  in  collecting  a  valuable  amount  of  material,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  his  conclusions  can  be  justified  from  the  evidence 
which  he  has  adduced.  He  has  restricted  himself  too  closely  to  the 
Biblical  data  and  does  not  sufficiently  consider  the  different  sociological 
conditions  which  prevailed  in  the  Israelite  world  throughout  its  history. 
Since,  however,  no  theory  has  as  yet  been  put  forward  which  has  found 
unanimous  support,  it  is  only  fair  to  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to 
Dr.  Levy  for  his  careful  and  enlightened  attempt  to  explain  a  difficult 
problem  and  for  placing  before  the  reader  material  for  its  solution.     S. 
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Dr.  George  Macdonald  lias  increased  the  gratitude  which  a  large 
circle  of  readers  will  owe  him,  by  publishing  his  Rhind  lectures  promptly, 
and  very  nearly  in  the  form  in  which  they  were  delivered  in  1904.  By 
taking  as  his  subject  Coin  Types,  their  Origin  and  Development  (Glasgow : 
Maclehose,  1905),  he  has  been  in  a  position  to  survey  practically  the 
whole  extent  of  the  field  of  numismatics  without  sacrificing  unity  of 
design.  He  has  also  been  enabled  to  produce,  within  the  brief  compass 
of  a  course  of  six  lectures,  one  of  the  most  original  and  suggestive  con- 
tributions to  the  subject  which  has  appeared  for  some  time.  The 
history  of  the  invention  of  coinage,  the  technical  processes  involved,  the 
spread  of  the  knowledge  of  coins,  and  the  principal  phases  of  numismatic 
art  down  to  the  sixteenth  century  have  been  fairly  well  ascertained 
already ;  and  Dr.  Macdonald  is  justified  in  taking  them  almost  for 
granted,  though  even  his  brief  introductory  paragraphs  contain  more 
than  one  suggestion  of  value  in  this  comparatively  well-worked  field. 
The  principles  which  determined  the  selection  of  the  types,  and  even  the 
symbols,  which  are  found  impressed  on  coins  have,  on  the  other  hand, 
been  the  subject  of  frequent  controversy,  the  retrospect  of  which,  in  Dr. 
Macdonald' s  hands,  brings  a  just  perspective  into  a  rather  tangled 
matter,  and  leads  up  to  an  interpretation  of  his  own,  based  mainly  on 
the  admitted  analogy  between  coin  type  and  coin  symbol  as  the  emblems 
respectively  of  the  issuing  state  and  the  monetary  magistrate.  The  ex- 
ponents of  the  theories  that  early  coin  types  were  mainly  religious — or 
what  not — in  character  may  be  expected  to  contend  that  Dr.  Macdonald 
presses  this  analogy  rather  far ;  but  these  critics  are  not  wholly  qualified 
to  cast  the  first  stone,  and  Dr.  Macdonald  marshals  so  much  evidence 
in  support  of  his  view,  and  solves,  by  the  way,  so  many  subsidiary  pro- 
blems which  other  explanations  have  left  outstanding,  that  his  main  con- 
tention is  not  likely  to  be  seriously  traversed.  Meanwhile  the  lectures 
are  as  readable  as  they  are  learned ;  and  the  ten  plates  of  coins  are  of 
great  beauty.  In  the  copy  which  has  reached  us  these  plates  are  scat- 
tered up  and  down  the  volume  at  no  particular  page,  and  are  conse- 
quently not  very  easy  to  find  at  need.  If  they  could  be  bound  all 
together  at  the  end  all  would  be  well.  J.  L.  M. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Hill's  Catalogue  of  the  Greek  Coins  of  Cyprus  (London : 
issued  by  order  of  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  1904)  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  series  to  which  it  belongs.  The  British  Museum  is 
peculiarly  rich  in  Cypriote  coins ;  not,  of  course,  through  any  excess  of 
administrative  zeal  since  1878 — for  our  treatment  of  the  antiquities  of 
Cyprus  has  been  scandalous  throughout — but  simply  because  those  parts 
of  the  great  series  of  Sir  R.  Hamilton  Lang  which  were  acquired  by  the 
Museum  in  1870  and  1871  have  been  rejoined  since  1902  by  a  large  part 
of  the  remainder.  And  the  present  catalogue  is  more  valuable  still, 
because  the  editor  has  wisely  allowed  Mr.  Hill  to  supplement  the  list  of 
the  Museum's  own  coins  by  a  large  number  of  examples  from  other 
collections,  as  well  as  by  coins,  and  even  gems,  from  other  quarters, 
where  these  throw  light  upon  such  questions  as  the  structure  of  the 
Paphian  Temple,  which  was  so  popular  a  reverse-type  in  Roman  Cyprus. 
Few  regions  of  the  ancient  world  present  so  obscure  a  series  of  coins 
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as  Cyprus.  The  political  and  economic  conditions  of  Cyprus  are  them- 
selves so  obscure  that  one  would  at  first  sight  look  to  the  coins  to  throw 
light  upon  the  history,  not  vice  versa,  as  is  actually  the  case ;  the  very 
standard  on  which  the  coins  were  struck  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
discussion  ;  and  the  persistence  of  a  syllabic  script,  used  oftenest  indeed 
for  Greek,  but  occasionally  also  for  Phenician  inscriptions,  makes  the 
identification  of  abbreviated  names  even  more  precarious  than  it  usually 
is  with  ancient  coins.  When  we  add  to  this  that  the  archeology  of 
Cyprus  was  for  long  one  of  those  dreamlands  where  quite  sane  persons 
lapse  into  myth  or  nonsense,  it  will  be  clear  that  the  writer  of  a  catalogue 
of  Cypriote  coins  has  no  easy  task.  Mr.  Hill  has  been  sternly,  but  not  at 
all  unduly,  sceptical  about  many  current  attributions,  and  leaves  twelve 
coins  '  uncertain,'  besides  rejecting  as  a  forgery  the  fine  gold  stater  of 
Nikokreon,  in  company  with  M.  Six  and  Mr.  Head.  His  introduction 
will  be  of  value  to  others  besides  numismatists,  for  in  order  to  explain 
the  coin  types  and  royal  names  he  has  had  to  go  deeply  into  the  history 
of  the  island,  such  as  it  is,  and  also  into  questions  of  its  curious  mytho- 
logy and  cults.  His  summary  of  the  evidence  as  to  the  plan  and  appear- 
ance of  the  Paphian  Temple  is  excellent.  On  the  much-quoted  '  ring- 
money  '  he  is  wisely  cautious.  '  In  the  sense  that,  being  of  precious 
metal,'  these  rings  '  would  serve  as  a  medium  of  exchange  with  the  help 
of  a  balance,'  he  admits  their  claim  to  be  *  a  primitive  form  of  currency ;  * 
'  but,'  he  adds,  '  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  the  belief  that  they  were 
made  to  conform  to  any  kind  of  standard,  such  as  that  which  results  from 
an  analysis  of  two  series  of  hematite  weights  from  Enkomi.'  The  book 
contains,  besides  the  plates  already  mentioned,  an  admirable  sketch  map 
of  Cyprus  and  a  serviceable  comparative  table  of  the  local  varieties  of  the 
syllabic  script.  J.  L.  M. 

Dr.  Frederik  Poulsen's  monograph  Die  Dipylongrdher  und  die  Dipy- 
lonvasen  (Leipzig  :  Teubner,  1905)  is  a  welcome  attempt  to  unravel  two 
of  the  most  tangled  problems  of  the  period  which  intervenes,  in  the  Aegean, 
between  the  close  of  the  Mycenaean  or  late  Minoan  age  and  the  opening 
of  the  Hellenic  period.  The  introduction  into  this  part  of  the  Medi- 
terranean coastland  of  the  custom  of  cremation  marks  a  revolution  in  men's 
notions  of  the  fate  of  the  departed  ;  and  readers  of  Professor  Ridgeway's 
Early  Age  of  Greece,  for  example,  are  aware  how  conspicuous  a  part  this 
change  of  custom  has  been  given  in  recent  archaeological  speculation. 
Dr.  Poulsen  summarises  the  archasological  evidence — which  is,  after  all, 
very  inadequate  still — reviews  some  current  theories,  from  Pliny's  time 
onwards  ;  and  propounds  a  modified  view  based  on  a  wide  comparison  of 
primitive  rituals.  He  does  not,  however,  venture  to  conclude  more  than 
that  the  '  new  ideas  '  involving  cremation  *  came  in  from  somewhere,' 
and  leaves  in  suspense  the  question  whether  they  had  any  real  connexion 
with  the  nearly  contemporary  cult  of  '  Olympian  deities  '  and  whether 
either  of  these  intrusions  is  to  be  associated  with  the  advent  of  any  fresh 
folk  in  the  Aegean.  The  rest  of  the  essay  is  concerned  with  the  *  geometri- 
cal '  art  of  the  sub-Mycenaean  age  as  illustrated  in  the  Dipylon  necropolis 
in  Athens.  Like  several  of  the  more  recent  German  writers  on  the  subject, 
Dr.  Poulsen  abandons  the  once  popular  hypothesis  of  a  northern  origin  for 
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this  style,  and  proposes  to  derive  it  from  a  primitive  Aegean  geometrical 
style,  of  which  he  thinks  he  sees  traces  both  before  and  after  the  great 
naturalistic  movement  of  the  Minoan  age.  He  seems,  however,  still  to  be 
under  the  impression  that  the  art  of  Schliemann's  Troy  can  be  assumed 
to  be  typical  of  the  early  Aegean ;  and  he  displays  no  close  acquaintance 
with  the  results  of  recent  work  in  Crete.  Even  the  British  volume  on 
the  Melian  site,  Phylakopi,  is  only  known  to  him  by  its  title.  His 
acquaintance  with  Cypriote  ceramic  is  equally  defective.  When  he  comes 
to  the  classification  of  the  '  Dipylon  vases  '  themselves  he  is  considerably 
hampered  by  the  fact  that  he  has  chosen  to  anticipate"  Dr.  Karo's  publica- 
tion of  the  recent  finds  on  the  slope  of  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  and  con- 
sequently cannot  quote  chapter  and  verse  for  his  most  important  data. 
Nor  is  it  clear  that  he  is  acquainted  with  modern  methods  of  analysing 
tomb  groups.  Dr.  Poulsen  has,  however,  some  suggestive  remarks  on  the 
nature  of  geometrical  art  in  general,  and  proves  satisfactorily  what  has 
been  common  property  these  twenty  years — that  there  is  an  earlier  and  a 
later  period  of  '  Dipylon  '  art,  and  that  the  masterpieces  from  the  Dipylon 
cemetery  belong  to  the  later  stage.  J.  L.  M. 


In  translating,  from  the  French  of  M.  Demetrios  Philios,  Eleusis  ; 
her  Mysteries,  Buins,  and  Museum  (London :  Appleton,  1906),  Mr. 
Hamilton  Gathffe  has  made  still  more  accessible  the  best  general  account 
of  that  sanctuary  and  its  cult.  M.  Philios  is  well  known  to  archaeologists 
as  the  director  of  the  excavations  which  laid  bare,  from  1882  to  1894,  the 
whole  area  of  the  sacred  precinct  and  recovered  all  that  time,  villagers, 
and  earlier  explorers  had  left  of  the  architectural  and  other  remains  of 
Eleusis.  His  little  pamphlet  in  Eomaic,  published  before  the  work  was 
completed,  grew,  in  a  French  edition  later,  into  a  very  serviceable  hand- 
book and  introduction  to  the  official  reports  in  the  'EfrjfjepiQ  apxuioXoyiu) : 
and  though  he  has  not  seen  his  way  to  revise  the  French  text  for  the 
translation  under  review — which  would  have  been  a  serious  matter,  aft^r 
all  the  commentary  which  the  excavations  have  inspired — his  little  sketch 
is  welcome  in  its  English  dress.  The  translator  has  done  his  work 
adequately  ;  and  the  coloured  plan  and  the  plates  are  well  executed. 

J.  L.  M. 

Mr.  H.  Bolkestein,  in  a  dissertation  De  Colonatu  Bomano  eiusque 
Origine  (Amsterdam :  Van  Looy,  1906),  expresses  his  intention  of  giving 
a  final  account  {erne  abschliessende  Darstellung)  of  the  difficult  subject 
which  he  has  chosen.  He  can  scarcely,  however,  be  said  to  have  succeeded 
in  this  task.  In  his  first  chapter  he  treats  the  ius  colonatus  doctrinally 
on  the  basis  of  the  codes.  The  texts  referred  to  are  quoted  at  length  in 
footnotes — sometimes  in  more  than  one  context — and  a  list  of  the  laws 
in  question  is  given  in  an  appendix  (p.  181).  It  would  have  been  better 
to  print  the  passages  which  refer  to  the  colonate  in  their  historical  order 
as  a  collection  of  sources.  This  would  have  made  it  easy  for  the  reader 
to  trace  the  historical  development  of  the  system  and  the  changes  in  the 
terms  employed ;  and  the  author  would  have  been  free  to  disengage  his 
conclusions  from  the  documentary  evidence.      The  second  chapter  is 
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devoted  to  the  proof  of  a  proposition  which  is  probably  accepted  by  all 
good  authorities  at  the  present  time,  viz.  that  slave  labour  was  very  far 
from  having  replaced  that  of  free  agriculturists  in  the  early  centuries  of 
the  empire.     In  the  last  chapter — which  will  be  found  the  most  interest- 
ing by  historical   students — the  current  theories  of  the  origin  of  the 
colonate  are  criticised  and  the  author's  own  view  set  forth.     He  is  not 
satisfied  either  by  Seeck's  view  that  the  prototype  of  the  colonate  is  to 
be  sought  in  the  settlements  of  barbarians  within  the  empire  created  by 
Marcus  Aurelius   or    by  the   theory   developed   by   Schulten   that   the 
system  was  perfected  if  not  created  on  the  imperial  domains.     He  regards 
the  colonate  rather  as  the  result  of  a  long  process  by  which  the  pro- 
prietors of  latifundia  brought  their  free  tenants  into  a  condition  of 
economic  subjection,  finally  converted  into  a  legal  status  in  the  period 
of  Constantine.     He  does  not  believe  that  this  status  was  created  by 
legislative  enactments  now  lost,  but  that  Constantine  gave  the  sanction 
of  law  to  the  oppressive  conditions  imposed  by  existing  contracts.     The 
most  interesting  feature  in  his  essay  is  the  use  of  modern  analogies, 
drawn  mainly  from  Prussia  and  Holland,  which  illustrate  the  abuse  of 
freedom  of  contract  by  economic  superiors  and  the  influence  exerted  by 
such  classes  on  legislation.    We  cannot  but  think,  however,  that  the 
theories  of  Seeck  and  Schulten  contain  elements  of  truth  which  Mr. 
Bolkestein  has  failed  to  recognise.    Formally  speaking,  it  is  doubtless 
true  that  the  earliest  mention  of  coloni  as  bound  to  the  soil  occurs  in 
Constantine's  famous  law  of  a.d.  332  :  ^  but  the  condition  of  the  inguilini 
praediis  adhaerentes  mentioned  in  the  rescript  of  Marcus  and  Commodus  ^ 
surely  furnished  the  model  for  the  later  institution.    As  to  the  saltus,  we 
find  no  mention  in  the  bibliography  of  Professor  Pelham's  essay  on  '  the 
Imperial  Domains  and  the  Colonate,'  which  now  requires  to  be  supple- 
mented by  the  fresh  evidence  which  has  come  to  light.     Mr.  Bolkestein 
ignores  the  Egyptian  documents  which  bear  upon  the  question,  e.g.  the 
mention  of  yewpyol  Kaio-Ojoos.^     His  essay  therefore  contributes  little  of 
importance  (save  the  economic  analogies  mentioned  above)  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  subject ;    and  it  is  written  in  cumbrous  and  not  always 
unimpeachable  Latin.  H.  S.  J. 

While  we  extend  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  volume  on  Melandra  Castle, 
edited  by  Professor  R.  S.  Conway  (Manchester:  University  Press,  1906), 
as  evidence  of  substantial  work  accomplished  by  the  organised  labour  of 
the  Manchester  branch  of  the  Classical  Association,  and  a  thoroughly 
healthy  symptom  of  increased  interest  in  the  Eoman  occupation  of 
Britain,  we  must  express  our  feeling  that  what  is  after  all  only  an  interim 
pubUcation  of  partial  results  should  rather  have  been  presented  in  the 
form  assumed  by  Dr.  Ashby's  yearly  reports  on  the  excavations  at 
Caerwent  than  in  that  of  a  volume  of  essays,  not  all  of  which  are 
directly  connected  with  the  excavations  at  the  Roman  fort  of  '  Melandra,' 
in  Derbyshire,  a  post  established  (perhaps  as  early  as  the  time  of  Agricola) 
to  guard  the  approach  to  the  western  lowlands  from  the  incursions  of  hill 

'  Cod.  Theod.  v.  9,  1.  '  Dig.  xxx.  112. 

'  Beitrage  zur  alien  Gesch.  ii.  293,  4. 
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tribes.  A  final  report  on  the  site  would  naturally  have  followed  in  book 
form.  Some  difficulties  which  are  here  discussed  at  length — notably  with 
regard  to  the  construction  of  the  wall  and  rampart — may  find  their  solution 
through  further  excavation ;  and  almost  the  whole  plan  of  the  internal 
buildings  has  yet  to  be  recovered.  Even  the  central  structure,  which, 
from  its  position  to  the  south  of  the  via  inincipalis,  would  certainly  seem 
to  be  the  headquarters  building — is  still  in  part  unexcavated.  As  far 
as  it  goes,  however,  the  work  appears  to  have  been  well  done,  and  the 
publication  of  the  minor  remains,  such  as  pottery,  coins,  &c.,  has  been 
entrusted  to  competent  hands.  Of  the  other  essays  that  of  Professor 
Boyd  Dawkins  on  the  Koman  and  pre-Eoman  roads  of  Derbyshire  con- 
tains some  interesting  hints.  Mr.  Williamson's  paper  on  the  '  Legio  XX 
Valeria  Victrix '  (whose  cognomina  have  been  recognised  in  the  letters  VV 
stamped  on  tiles  found  in  the  fort)  is  not  quite  free  from  error.  The 
legion  in  question  was  not  the  same  as  that  which  bore  the  number 
*  Twenty  '  in  Antony's  army  (p.  114),  but  was  raised  by  Augustus  (more 
exactly  by  Tiberius)  at  the  crisis  of  the  Pannonian  revolt.  Nor  is  its 
history  altogether  a  blank  for  two  centuries  after  the  time  of  Dio,  for 
we  know  that  under  GalHenus  (a.d.  255)  a  vexillatio  was  sent  to  the 
Khine  {Eorrespondenzblatt  der  westdeutschen  Zeitschrift,  1899,  p.  219). 
The  volume  closes  with  a  paper  by  Miss  Limebeer  on  *  Britain  in  the 
Roman  Poets,'  which  seems  out  of  place  in  a  report  of  excavations. 

H.  S.  J. 


P.  Maas,  to  whom  Professor  K.  Krumbacher  had  handed  over  the 
copious  material  he  had  collected,  writes  in  the  Byzaniinische  Zeitschrift, 
XV.  1,  2,  on  the  chronology  of  the  hymns  of  Romanus,  pointing  out  refer- 
ences in  them  to  the  Nica  revolution  in  532,  to  the  rebuilding  of  St.  Sophia 
in  537,  to  the  earthquake  of  529,  and  to  various  other  incidents  prior  to  550. 
The  following  is  his  criticism  of  this  leading  hymn-writer  of  the  Byzan- 
tine church : — 

Nowhere  does  he  show  the  least  understanding  of  the  views  which  he  con- 
troverts ;  most  of  the  heresies  he  knows  only  by  name,  or  rather  by  nickname  : 
and  where  he  is  not  content  merely  to  name  them  he  adduces  the  shallowest 
arguments,  or,  getting  angry,  indulges  in  empty  and  irrelevant  abuse.  It  is 
quite  inconceivable  how  many  of  these  invectives — for  example,  those  directed 
against  Mani  and  the  classical  (Greek)  authors — could  have  been  sung  in  church 
on  feast  days.  Eomanos  was  certainly  ignorant  of  history  ;  Plato  and  Homer 
were  mere  names  to  him,  themes  for  doggerel.  His  actual  dogmatic  learning 
also  was  of  the  most  general  description ;  and  though  as  a  poet  he  was  inter- 
ested in  Christology  above  everything  else,  yet  any  decree  of  Justinian  shows 
more  knowledge  of  it  than  the  whole  of  Eomanos. 

In  the  same  publication  Herr  R.  Vari  examines  the  manuscript  tra- 
dition of  Leo's  Tactica  and  distinguishes  three  main  classes  of  text ;  and 
the  late  Dr.  Theodor  Biittner-Wobst,  of  whom  an  obituary  notice  is 
given  on  p.  513,  contributes  an  important  study  of  the  condition  in  which 
the  Historical  Encyclopaedia  of  Constantine  Porphyrogennetos  has  come 
down  to  us.  He  estimates  that  in  its  complete  form  it  would  have  filled 
212  volumes  of  the  size  of  Teubner's  classics,  and  that  only  one  thirty- 
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fifth  of  the  whole  has  come  down  to  us.    He  shows  that  Suidas  every- 
where used  it  in  compiling  his  lexicon. 

We  may  also  notice  a  paper  by  M.  L.  Br^hier  on  the  origin  of  the 
titles  of  the  Byzantine  emperors.  He  traces  all  over  the  eastern  half  of 
the  empire  the  early  ascription  to  the  emperor  of  the  name  ySaircXcvs, 
which  was  assumed  for  the  first  time  in  formal  protocols  by  Heraclius  in 
the  year  629.  It  was  not  assumed  on  coins  before  Constantine  V.  He 
explains  this  conservatism  in  respect  of  coins  by  the  desire  to  keep  alive 
in  the  Latin  west  the  memory  of  the  connexion  with  old  Eome  of  the 
emperors  of  New  Eome.  The  money  of  Constantinople  constituted  in 
the  west  as  it  were  a  propaganda  of  the  historical  claims  of  the  em- 
perors who  lived  on  the  Bosphorus. 

Professor  N.  Jorga,  of  Bucarest,  contributes  a  methodical  history  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Turks  in  Europe  from  1342  to  1362.  He  traces  it 
less  to  Turkish  ambition  than  to  the  faults  of  Cantacuzene  and  of  western 
Christendom,  which  regarded  the  schismatic  Greeks  as  little  better  than 
the  infidels.  Professor  V.  Gardthausen  distinguishes  between  national 
alphabets  and  merely  provincial  differences  in  style  of  writing,  and  com- 
bats the  attempts  of  P.  Batiffol  in  his  book  L'abbaye  de  Bossano  (Paris, 
1891)  and  of  the  Russian  writer  Zereteli  (in  the  Archiv  fiir  Papyrusfor- 
schung,  1901,  p.  336)  to  show  that  national  styles  of  writing  Greek 
emerged  comparable  to  national  alphabets.  He  only  allows  that  in  Greek 
manuscripts  we  can  trace  different  styles  of  ductus  litterarum,  which  are 
not  always  more  characteristic  of  a  region  than  of  a  monastic  school  of 
writing.  The  distinct  national  characters  in  the  west  of  Merovingians, 
West  Goths,  and  Lombards,  in  the  east  of  Coptic,  Gothic,  Armenian, 
Georgian,  Cyrillic,  &c.,  belong,  he  urges,  to  a  distinct  category. 

F.  C.  C. 

By  their  monograph  on  Das  Fragmentum  Fantuzzianum  ('  Frei- 
burger  Historische  Studien,'  Fasc.  II.  Freiburg  (Switzerland) : 
Gschwend,  1906)  Professor  Gustav  Schniirer  and  Dr.  Diomedes  Ulivi 
have  added  yet  another  to  the  numerous  works  on  the  subject  of  the 
donation  of  Pippin,  and  have  made  a  real  advance.  In  the  first  place  we 
have  now  for  the  first  time  the  genuine  text  of  the  Fantuzzi  fragment 
(previous  editions  having  been  made  from  copies  only),  the  work  of  a 
Rumanian  scholar,  Dr.  Ulivi,  undertaken  at  the  instigation  of  Professor 
Schniirer,  to  which  is  added  the  text  of  a  shorter  similar  document  from 
the  same  manuscript.  The  Fantuzzi  fragment  has  usually  been  supposed 
to  be  a  forgery  of  little  value,  of  late  Carolingian  or  even  more  recent 
times,  founded  on  the  lives  of  Hadrian  I  or  Stephen  II,  the  charters  of 
Lewis  or  Otto,  the  papal  letters,  or  the  chronography  of  Theophanes  ; 
but  Dr.  Ulivi  produces  strong  arguments  to  show  that  it  is  not  depen- 
dent on  any  of  these,  and  that  the  life  of  Hadrian  is  not  derived  from  the 
fragment,  but  from  a  common  source.  From  this  point  the  investiga- 
tion is  carried  on  by  Professor  Schniirer,  who  by  an  ingenious  use  of 
undesigned  coincidences  shows  that  the  narrative  portion  is  authentic 
and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that,  though  the  document  is  not,  as  it 
claims  to  be,  the  actual  promissio  of  Pippin,  it  is  based  upon  an  inter- 
polated version  of  the  promissio  made  in  778-80,  and  that  by  a  com- 
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parison  with  the  life  of  Hadrian  the  original  text  can  with  considerable 
probability  be  restored.  The  celebrated  boundary  line  a  Lunis  he  holds, 
on  grammatical  and  geographical  grounds,  not  to  have  been  originally  a 
boundary  at  all,  but  a  list  of  places  in  which  the  pope  claimed  patrimmiia. 
That  Professor  Schniirer  has  set  this  troublesome  question  at  rest  it  would 
be  too  much  to  say,  but  his  theory  takes  account  of  the  facts  in  a  manner 
which  no  other  has  yet  done  and  does  not  compel  us  to  hold  either  that 
Pippin  granted  half  of  Italy  to  the  pope,  or  that  the  account  of  the  donation 
given  in  the  life  of  Hadrian  is  a  late  interpolation.  On  special  points 
he  is  naturally  open  to  criticism ;  the  inclusion  of  Corsica,  for  instance, 
which  can  hardly  have  been  in  the  possession  of  the  fleetless  Lombards, 
needs  explanation,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  excision  of  Venetia  and 
Istria  seems  contrary  to  his  own  arguments.  It  may  be  also  remarked 
that,  since  the  Fantuzzi  fragment  is  admitted  not  to  be  the  original  pro- 
missio,  nor  even  a  perfectly  faithful  reproduction  of  the  document  of 
778-80,  the  far-fetched  emendation  by  which  the  anachronism  as  to  the 
name  of  the  reigning  emperor  is  removed  from  the  text  is  unnecessary ; 
it  may  well  be  that  in  the  original  no  name  was  given.  An  interesting 
point  should  be  noted  in  conclusion.  If  the  Narratio  is  historical,  the 
pope's  journey,  and  apparently  also  the  grant  of  the  patriciate,  were 
undertaken  by  imperial  commission,  an  opinion  which  Freeman  was 
almost  alone  in  maintaining.  E.  W.  B. 

The  fifth  volume  of  the  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Ancient  Deeds  in 
the  Public  Becord  Office  (London  :  H.M.  Stationery  OflBce,  1906),  like 
the  fourth,  which  we  noticed  three  years  ago  {ante,  vol.  xviii.  p.  399), 
deals  entirely  with  documents  belonging  to  the  treasury  of  the  receipt 
of  the  exchequer  and  classed  as  series  A.  It  is,  within  the  prescribed 
limits,  well  executed  and  well  indexed.  The  present  volume  is  unusually 
rich  in  deeds  of  the  sixteenth  century,  very  many  of  which  relate  to  pro- 
perty belonging  to  the  ancestors  of  various  persons  implicated  in  the 
Gunpowder  Plot.  We  have  again  to  express  our  regret  that  in  the  case  of 
undated  charters  the  age  of  the  handwriting  is  not  indicated.  To  have 
aimed  at  assigning  dates  to  deeds  attested  by  obscure  local  persons 
would  perhaps  have  involved  a  more  minute  and  systematic  comparison 
of  the  documents  than  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  the  compiler  of  a 
summary  catalogue,  though  there  are,  for  instance,  a  large  number  of 
charters  relating  to  Wendling  and  Fransham,  in  Norfolk,  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  which  could  hardly  fail  to  result  in  fixing  their  dates  pretty 
closely.  But  not  much  research  is  needed  to  attribute  A.  11827  (p.  203), 
by  the  help  of  its  London  witnesses,  to  1193-1196,  or  A.  13423  (p.  509), 
by  means  of  the  mayor  and  sheriffs,  to  1220-1221 ;  and  we  may  fairly 
complain  when  no  attention  is  paid  to  a  definite  historical  reference,  as 
in  the  case  of  A.  10814  (p.  50) :  '  Sir  Randolf,  earl  of  Chester  and  Lincoln,' 
went  on  his  pilgrimage  at  Whitsuntide  1218,  and  the  document  belongs 
precisely  to  Easter  1219.  Another  example  of  this  sort  is  A.  11689 
(p.  185) ;  but  it  is  right  to  add  that  we  have  noticed  no  others,  and  on 
consulting  the  index  of  subjects  after  we  had  worked  through  the  volume 
we  found  only  these  two  specimens  recorded.  It  would  have  increased 
the  usefulness  of  the  catalogue  if  the  modern  names  of  the  chief  places- 
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were  given  in  the  margin,  as  well  as  the  county,  and  if  the  regnal  and 
pontifical  years  and  the  feast  days  were  interpreted  by  the  dates  of  the 
vulgar  almanack  :  even  the  most  assiduous  students  prefer  to  have  this 
journey-work  done  for  them.  Under  A.  13541  (p.  534)  '  Canterbury  '  is 
a  curious  slip  for  '  York.'  R.  L.  P. 

Herr  Walther  Merz,  the  author  of  a  splendidly  illustrated  work  on 
Die  Lenzhurg  (Aarau  :  Sauerlander,  1904),  is  well  known  to  those  who 
take  an  interest  in  Swiss  history  before  the  foundation  of  the  Everlasting 
League  in  1291  as  one  of  the  most  zealous  and  devoted  students  of  feudal 
Swiss  history,  especially  of  the  most  feudal  portion  of  Switzerland,  the 
Aargau  or  the  lower  basin  of  the  Aar.  In  1896  he  published  a  fine  work 
on  the  castle  of  Habsburg,  the  best  known  of  the  great  castles  of  the 
Aargau ;  and,  while  still  engaged  in  the  issue  of  his  more  general 
work.  Die  mittelalterlichen  Burganlagen  und  Wehrbauten  des  Kantons 
Aargau,  he  has  found  time  to  prepare  another  monograph  on  the  castle 
of  Lenzburg.  Nowadays  the  name  of  Lenzhurg  is  most  widely  known 
by  reason  of  the  jams  that  are  made  in  the  little  town  that  nestles  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  castle  stands.  But  the  castle  is  already  heard 
of  in  the  tenth  century,  and  was  held  by  a  powerful  line  of  counts,  of 
which  the  male  line  became  extinct  in  1178.  One  heiress  carried  it  soon 
after  to  the  counts  of  Kyburg,  while  a  second  ceded  it  early  in  1273  to 
the  elder  line  of  the  Habsburgs,  which  retained  it  till  1415,  when  it  was 
lost,  with  the  rest  of  the  Aargau,  to  the  Swiss  confederates  and  passed 
into  the  keeping  of  Bern.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1278  the 
castle  was  included  in  the  dower  assigned  to  Joan  of  England  (daughter 
of  Edward  I)  on  her  betrothal  to  Hartmann,  son  of  the  first  Habsburger 
emperor  Rudolf,  though  this  marriage  never  took  place,  as  the  bride- 
groom was  drowned  in  the  Rhine  in  1281.  The  town  of  Bern  kept  the 
castle  of  Lenzburg  till  1798,  and  in  1804  it  was  granted  to  the  newly 
constituted  canton  of  Aargau,  which  sold  it  in  1860.  After  passing 
through  several  hands  it  was  purchased  in  1893  by  a  wealthy  American, 
Mr.  Jessup,  who  has  restored  it  with  loving  care  and  has  defrayed  the  ex- 
penses of  the  magnificent  monograph  which  we  have  under  consideration. 
Nothing  relating  to  the  castle  and  its  feudal  owners  seems  to  have 
escaped  the  eagle  eye  of  Dr.  Merz,  who  has  based  his  history  on  the 
original  authorities,  still  largely  manuscript.  He  seems  to  have  settled 
definitively  various  knotty  points  relating  to  the  genealogy  of  the  counts 
of  Lenzburg,  and  prints  extracts  from  many  original  documents.  He 
has  enriched  his  work  with  about  70  illustrations,  including  many  views 
(the  earliest  dated  1470)  and  plans  of  the  castle  at  different  periods.  The 
result  is  a  book  of  the  first  importance  for  the  history  of  the  Aargau.  It 
is  much  to  be  wished  that  Dr.  Merz  would  do  the  like  by  the  third  great 
feudal  castle  of  those  parts,  that  of  Kyburg,  even  though  it  is  not  in  the 
canton  of  Aargau.  Then  we  should  know  all  that  is  to  be  known  nowa- 
days about  the  three  great  castles  which  are  associated  with  the  Habsburg 
family  as  feudal  lords  in  *  Austrian  Switzerland.'  W.  A.  B.  C. 
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The  first  impression  that  oie  gets  of  Dr.  Benno  Hannow's  Berlin 
dissertation,  Beitrdge  zur  Kriegsgeschichte  der  staufischen  Zeit;  die 
Schlachten  bei  Carcano  und  Legnano  (Berlin  :  Hayn,  1905),  is  that  it  is 
extraordinarily  full  of  printers'  errors.  Further  study  convinces  one  that 
it  is  also  a  careful  and  not  unsuccessful  attempt  to  restate  the  ordinary 
narratives  of  Frederick  I's  two  most  important  defeats  in  Lombardy  by  a 
fresh  study  and  combination  of  the  sources.  The  writer,  a  pupil  of  Hans 
Delbriick,  is  largely  inspired  by  his  master's  general  principles,  and 
e£fectively  criticises  modern  historians,  notably  Giesebrecht  and  Kohler. 
The  incompetence  of  the  infantry  levies  of  the  Lombard  cities  is  his 
general  burden.  At  Carcano  in  1160  Frederick  Barbarossa  captured  the 
Milanese  caroccio  without  real  resistance  from  them,  and  only  lost  the 
day  because  he  could  not  resist  the  onslaught  of  the  Milanese  mounted 
milites.  Even  Legnano  was  no  victory  of  foot  over  horse.  Barbarossa's 
defeat  was  again  due  to  the  prowess  of  the  Lombard  cavalry.  The  league 
triumphed  because  the  knights  of  Italy  were  better  fighters  than  the 
knights  of  Germany.  T.  F.  T. 

In  a  pamphlet  of  seventy-three  quarto  pages,  called  Philipp  der  Schone 
von Frankreich ;  seine Persbnlichkeit  und  das  Urteil  der Zeitgenossen{Mdit- 
burg  :  Elwert,  1905),  Professor  Karl  Wenck,  of  Marburg,  strives  with  great 
ingenuity  to  upset  the  view  of  M.  C.  V.  Langlois  that  we  have  no  know- 
ledge of  the  personality  of  Philip  IV,  and  shall  never  be  able  to 
decide  between  those  who  say  that  he  was  a  great  man  and  those  who 
regard  him  as  an  indolent  and  careless  ruler,  governed  by  his  ministers. 
Dr.  Wenck  collects  in  the  first  place  the  information  known  as  to 
Philip's  education  and  his  relations  to  hterature  and  science,  emphasising 
clearly  the  influence  of  his  preceptor,  WilHam  of  Ercuis,  already 
recognised  through  the  work  of  MM.  L.  Delisle  and  J.  Petit,  and  adding 
considerably  from  his  own  resources  to  the  long  list  of  books  known  to 
have  been  dedicated  to  the  French  king,  from  which  he  argues  that 
PhiHp  was  not  only  well  educated  but  curious  in  intellectual  matters.  In 
the  second  place  Dr.  Wenck  collects  the  few  contemporary  judgments 
of  Philip's  character,  and  gives  good  reason  for  disregarding  the  con- 
sensus of  chroniclers  and  ministers  as  to  his  piety,  weakness,  inactivity, 
and  dependence  on  his  advisers.  A  novel  feature  of  the  pamphlet  is  the 
great  emphasis  laid  by  Dr.  Wenck  on  the  short  account  of  Philip's 
death-bed,  by  the  Catalan  William  Baldrich,  published  by  M.  Baudon  de 
Monyin  the  Bihliotheque  de  VEcole  des  Charles,  Iviii.  (1897),  10-14.  In 
Philip's  dying  recognition  quod  ipsemet  erat  causa  viali  consiUi  sui  he 
sees  the  solution  of  the  diflSculty  of  reconciling  the  acts  of  the  reign  with 
the  contemporary  account  of  the  ruler's  characteristics,  and  makes  his 
most  effective  points  against  M.  Langlois.  In  a  third  part  Dr.  Wenck 
strives  to  argue  from  the  character  of  the  king's  pohcy  to  the  character 
of  the  monarch,  and  is  certainly  successful  in  showing  the  difficulties 
of  reconcihng  the  chroniclers'  testimony  with  the  remarkable  change  of 
front  carried  out  at  the  moment  of  his  accession  by  the  young  king  of 
seventeen.  From  all  this  Dr.  Wenck  infers  that  Philip  was  a  great 
king,  whatever  contemporary  monks  may  have  said  to  the  contrary, 
and  certainly  the  probabihties  are  in  his  favour.    But  the  author  is 
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almost  too  ingenious  in  forcing  trifling  details  to  suggest  more  than  they 
really  can,  though  he  is  admirably  skilful  in  his  power  of  combining 
bits  of  evidence,  insignificant  in  themselves,  to  make  up  a  general 
picture.  Without  going  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  has  solved  the  problem 
which  M.  Langlois  pronounces  insoluble,  it  is  fair  to  recognise  that  he 
has  checked  the  tendency  towards  belittling  the  personality  of  Philip  IV, 
which  has  not  unnaturally  followed  from  the  French  scholar's  historical 
agnosticism.  An  interesting  letter,  copied  by  Dr.  Wenck  from  the 
Vatican  archives,  is  appended,  iu  which  Philip  IV  roundly  declares 
that  from  the  Christian  era  onwards  the  realm  of  France  has  recognised 
no  superior  to  its  king,  save  Jesus  Christ,  and  accepts  no  temporal  lord 
or  superior,  whatsoever  emperor  be  on  the  throne.  The  effect  of  this  is 
impaired  by  the  subsequent  mendacious  claim  that  Lyons  has  always 
been  a  part  of  the  French  state.  T.  F.  T. 

The  eighth  volume  of  the  Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls  of  Edward  III, 
1348-50  (London :  H.M.  Stationery  Office,  1905),  the  work  of  Mr.  R.  F. 
Isaacson,  and  the  eighth  and  ninth  volumes  of  the  Calendar  of  Close 
Rolls  of  Edward  III,  1346-9  and  1349-54  (London :  H.M.  Stationery 
Office,  1905,  1906),  prepared  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Hinds,  exhibit  much  the  usual 
features  to  which  attention  has  been  called  in  notices  of  previous  volumes. 
Though  Rymer  and  Dugdale  skimmed  the  cream  of  these  rolls  a  vast 
amount  of  information  about  the  war  with  France  and  its  effects  and  the 
economic  condition  of  the  country  at  the  time  may  still  be  disinterred 
from  them  by  the  patient  historian.  The  difficulties  of  neutrals  in  the 
war,  for  instance,  are  illustrated  by  the  seizures  both  by  royal  officers 
and  private  persons  of  Spanish,  Flemish,  and  Hanseatic  ships  (e.g.  Cal. 
Close  Rolls,  viii.  10-12,  23),  a  state  of  things  which  occasionally  led  to 
reprisals  {ibid.  79).  A  series  of  entries  throws  light  on  the  arrangements 
made  for  carrying  out  the  statutes  of  Winchester  and  Northampton  and 
for  enforcing  the  ordinance  and  statutes  of  Labourers.  It  may  be  noted 
here  that  by  a  slip  on  p.  526  in  the  Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls,  pointed  out 
by  Miss  Putnam  in  her  article  on  the  *  Justices  of  Labourers  '  in  the  July 
number  of  this  Review,  the  powers  given  to  the  commissioners  of  the  peace 
appointed  on  20  February  1350  to  enforce  the  ordinance  of  Labourers  are 
omitted.  Of  direct  information  on  the  great  pestilence  of  1348-9,  the 
economic  results  of  which  the  ordinance  was  intended  to  repress,  there  is 
little  in  these  pages,  but  the  sudden  increase  of  royal  presentations  to 
benefices  during  that  black  year  bespeaks  the  extent  of  the  mortality. 
The  calendaring  and  indexing  of  these  records  is  a  work  which  involves 
great  labour,  and  for  the  way  in  which  it  is  done  we  have  little  but  praise. 
It  would,  however,  be  interesting  to  learn  whether  it  is  by  deliberate 
policy  that  the  indexes  of  the  Patent  Roll  Calendar  give  the  researcher 
an  amount  of  assistance  which  he  fails  to  get  from  those  of  the  other 
series.  Why  should  the  former  group  together  all  the  references  to 
alien  priories,  friars,  honours,  and  the  like,  while  the  latter  leaves  us  to 
make  our  lists  painfully  for  ourselves  ?  A  matter  of  less  importance  is 
the  treatment  of  those  personal  names  which  are  Latinised  on  the  rolls. 
The  rule  seems  to  be  to  index  them  under  the  form  of  the  roll,  and  give 
a  cross-reference  from  the  vernacular  one.     But  this  latter  is  sometimes 
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dispensed  with  by  Mr.  Hinds.  The  omission  of  the  cross-reference  is 
calculated  to  give  trouble  to  users  of  the  index,  who  if  wishing  to  discover 
whether  the  rolls  contain  anything  about,  say,  Peter  de  Mauley  and 
Cardinal  Fieschi,  can  hardly  be  expected  in  all  cases  to  know  that  they 
must  look  under  '  Malo  Lacu  '  and  '  Flisco '  respectively.  J.  T. 

M.  Leon  Mirot,  archiviste  in  the  French  Record  Office,  has  published  in 
close  succession  two  works  dealing  with  episodes  of  the  reign  of  Charles  VI 
of  France  of  considerable  interest  to  students  of  contemporary  English 
history.  This  apphes  more  particularly  to  the  careful  study  entitled 
Isabelle  de  France,  Heine  d'Angleterre,  Comtesse  d" AngouUme,  Duchesse 
d" Orleans  (Paris  :  Plon,  1905),  reprinted  from  the  Bevue  d'Histoire  Diplo- 
matique. The  motives  which  prompted  the  luckless  marriage  between 
Eichard  II  and  Isabella  and  the  difficulties  it  created  are  skilfully  analysed, 
and  a  full  summary  is  given  of  the  documents  at  Paris  relating  to  the  nego- 
tiations for  the  match  and  for  Isabella's  return  after  her  husband's  death. 
M.  Mirot's  printer  is  probably  responsible  for  the  transformation  of  the 
duke  of  York  and  earl  of  Cambridge  into  '  due  de  Warwick  et  comte  de 
Cantorbery  '  (p.  28),  but  the  description  of  Robert  III  as  Robert  Bruce 
(p.  82)  must  be  a  slip  of  his  own.  The  second  and  more  elaborate  study 
on  Les  Insurrections  Urbaines  au  Debut  du  Begne  de  diaries  VI,  1380- 
1383  (Paris  :  Fontemoing,  1900),  is  an  expansion  of  his  Ecole  des  Chartes 
thesis  of  1894.  It  does  not  touch  English  history  so  directly  as  the  other 
except  by  way  of  comparison,  for  the  author  rightly  rejects  the  idea  of 
any  direct  connexion  between  the  Peasants'  Revolt  of  1381  and  the  almost 
simultaneous  popular  movements  across  the  Channel  which  present  some 
similarities  of  grievance  and  behaviour.  Indeed,  he  fails  to  find  any 
intimate  relation  of  these  town  risings  even  with  the  much  more  closely 
parallel  insurrections  in  the  Flemish  cities.  The  similarities  observable 
are  merely  the  result  of  the  concurrent  operation  of  like  economic  causes. 
The  chief  point  which  the  French  movement  had  in  common  with  that 
in  England  was  opposition  to  the  heavy  taxation  which  the  Hundred 
Years'  War  had  brought  on  both  countries,  but  the  unsuccessful  opposition 
to  the  aides  in  France  was  part  of  a  general  reaction  against  the 
centralising  policy  of  Charles  V,  which  finds  no  parallel  in  the  northern 
kingdom.  J.  T, 

The  fifth  and  (presumably)  penultimate  volume  of  the  Calendar  of 
Patent  Bolls  of  Bichard  II  (London :  H.M.  Stationery  Office,  1905) 
covers  the  period  from  November  1391  to  June  1396,  and  contains  the 
usual  matters  of  the  most  different  kinds,  important  and  unimportant,  in 
the  usual  exasperating  order,  which  is  only  better  than  no  order  at  all,  of 
the  original  rolls.  As  its  entries  begin  when  Richard's  spell  of  constitu- 
tional government  had  already  lasted  for  more  than  two  years,  and  end 
on  the  eve  of  his  fatal  French  match  and  the  catastrophe  of  1397,  one 
naturally  scrutinises  them  closely  for  premonitory  signs  of  the  coming 
storm.  From  this  point  of  view  they  are  rather  disappointing.  Little 
or  no  light,  for  instance,  is  thrown  by  them  on  the  obscure  northern 
rising  of  1393.  The  order  for  the  arrest  of  Sir  Nicholas  Clifton  (p.  239), 
who,  according  to  Walsingham,  was  one  of   its  leaders,  is  provokingly 
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silent  as  to  the  nature  of  his  o£fence.  Nor  do  these  rolls  reveal  any  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  king  to  go  back  upon  the  new  start  he  had 
made  in  1389,  unless  the  restoration  of  certain  properties  to  some  of  the 
minor  victims  of  the  lords  appellant  may  be  regarded  as  straws  showing 
in  which  direction  the  stream  was  flowing  under  its  smooth  surface.  No 
important  step  or  grant  of  royal  estates  or  revenue  is  made  without  the  ex- 
pressed consent  of  the  council,  and  in  one  or  two  cases  grants  are  revoked  at 
its  instance.  Yet,  if  the  volume  does  not  make  us  any  wiser  than  Richard's 
contemporaries  as  to  the  secret  of  his  intentions,  it  furnishes  a  mass  of 
interesting  information  on  very  various  aspects  of  these  years,  the  doings 
of  the  Lollards,  the  transference  of  some  alien  priories  to  native  houses 
and  the  denization  of  others,  belated  confederations  of  villeins,  indict- 
ments under  the  statutes  of  labourers  for  over-payment  of  labourers, 
ravages  of  the  Scots  in  the  north,  missions  to  foreign  courts  (including  a 
visit  of  the  earl  of  Huntingdon  to  Vienna,  where  he  was  entertained  by 
the  abbot  of  the  Irish  monastery),  the  rates  of  horse-hire  on  the  Dover 
road,  a  union  of  Coventry  barbers  to  close  on  feast  days  ending  in  an 
assault  upon  a  blackleg,  and  a  hundred  other  topics.  The  laborious 
work  of  preparing  a  calendar  of  over  seven  hundred  pages  and  an  index  of 
nearly  three  hundred  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Morris  with  his 
usual  care.  In  a  few  cases — very  few — we  have  found  him  tripping. 
The  references  in  the  index  under  '  Friars '  are  not  complete,  and  the 
omissions  are  not  all  supplied  in  the  separate  entries  given  somewhat 
illogically  to  *  Augustinian  houses  '  and  '  Carmelites.'  '  Commitmaen ' 
should  have  been  indexed  under  '  Cwmwdmaen.'  The  appointment  of 
the  earl  of  Nottingham  as  justice  of  Chester  is  dated  2  March  on  p.  391 
and  22  March  on  p.  404.  J.  T. 

Dr.  Otto  Karmin  has  done  good  service  in  publishing  in  a  convenient 
form  the  text  of  a  celebrated  financial  statute  of  the  Albizzi  period, 
La  Legge  del  Catasto  Fiorentmo  del  1427  (Florence :  Seeber,  1906).  He 
has  utilised  a  manuscript  in  the  Archivio  di  Stato  at  Florence,  written 
between  1431  and  1457,  which  is  partly  a  copy  and  partly  a  translation 
of  the  Quaderno  di  riformazioni  del  1427  et  degli  altri  catasti  seguiti, 
composed  in  the  years  1427-34.  In  an  appendix  are  printed  extracts 
from  the  regulations  made  by  the  first  officials  elected  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  law,  and  examples  of  the  returns  made  for  this  purpose 
by  various  owners  of  landed  and  house  property  and  pubhc  funds,  with 
the  charges  upon  the  same.  E.  A, 

A  hearty  welcome  may  be  given  to  the  second  edition  of  Father 
Herbert  Lucas's  Fra  Girolamo  Savonarola  (London :  Sands,  1906), 
which  was  originally  reviewed  by  us  in  1901.  The  author  has  taken 
careful  account  of  the  more  recent  contributions  to  the  literature  of  his 
subject,  especially  Dr.  J.  Schnitzer's  second  series  of  articles  published 
in  Historisch-politische  Blatter  fur  das  Katholische  Deutschland  (1900), 
Father  J.  L.  O'Neil's  Was  Savonarola  really  excommunicated  ?  (1900), 
and  the  chapter  in  the  Cambridge  Modern  History,  vol.  i.  (1902). 
Courteous  reference  is  also  made  to  the  article  in  this  Review,  vol.  iv. 
(1889),  which  Father  Lucas  had  not  previously  seen.     In  all  essential 
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matters  the  author  sticks  to  his  guns,  but  in  points  of  detail  he  has 
admitted  some  modifications.  He  concedes,  for  instance,  that  Savonarola's 
efforts  to  secure  the  calling  of  a  council  were  not  technically  an  appeal 
as  to  a  court  of  higher  instance,  and  therefore  not  a  direct  contravention 
of  the  bull  Execrabilis.  He  accepts  Father  O'Neil's  proofs  that  the 
Apology  was  subsequent  and  not  previous  to  the  brief  of  excommunication, 
but  not  his  conclusion  that  Savonarola  had  not  earlier  contravened  the 
brief  Refor'inationi  et  augmento.  A  more  kindly  view  is  taken  of  his  good 
faith  in  resisting  the  precept  for  the  union  of  the  Tuscan  with  the  Roman 
Congregation,  though  the  author  rightly,  as  we  think,  adheres  to  his  con- 
demnation of  such  resistance.  The  practice  of  giving  precise  references 
in  the  preface  to  the  pages  where  alterations  or  additions  have  been  made 
is  highly  to  be  commended.  On  p.  442  Bectorum  is  a  misprint  for 
Beatorum.  E.  A. 

The  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  forms  a  sufficiently  appropriate 
closing  point  for  the  third  and  last  volume  of  Miss  Bateson's  Records  of 
the  Borough  of  Leicester  (Cambridge:  University  Press,  1905),  if  only 
that  1599  was  the  date  of  the  second  of  two  Elizabethan  charters  which 
put  the  coping  stone  on  the  borough  constitution  as  it  had  developed 
during  the  middle  ages,  and  left  it  pretty  much  as  it  stood  down  to  the 
Municipal  Corporations  Act.  The  changes  made  in  1589  and  1599 
emphasised  the  hidden  dangers  of  the  charter  of  1489.  In  afforcing  the 
mayor  and  his  twenty-four  brethren  by  a  body  of  twenty-four  comburgesses 
chosen  by  the  twenty-four,  and  giving  them  authority  to  act  in  the  name 
of  the  whole  body  of  the  burgesses,  Henry  VII's  object  was  not  to  create 
an  oligarchy,  but  to  devise  an  orderly  representation  for  the  somewhat 
disorderly  action  of  the  community  at  large.  But  of  course  a  body  of 
representatives  not  elected  by  those  whom  they  represented  was  bound 
in  the  long  run  to  lose  touch  with  them,  and  this  tendency  became  very 
marked  when  the  charter  of  1589  in  formally  incorporating  the  governing 
body  restricted  the  name  of  burgesses  to  the  forty-eight.  In  these 
circumstances  the  old  idea  that  they  represented  the  whole  body  of  what 
were  now  merely  described  as  inhabitants,  and  whose  only  means  of  making 
their  voices  heard  was  by  the  presentations  of  the  '  frithborows  '  of  the 
wards,  easily  dropped  out  of  sight.  It  was  formally  recalled,  no  doubt, 
when,  as  occasionally  happened,  the  forty-eight  were  described  as  the 
*  commonty '  (commonalty),  but,  as  the  old  relation  was  forgotten,  this  use 
of  the  term  would  in  itself  tend  to  obscure  the  fact  that  any  others  had 
burgess  rights.  By  a  careful  analysis  of  the  rating  arrangements,  and 
from  other  indications,  Miss  Bateson  shows  that  this  close  corporation 
was  not  as  yet  entirely  forgetful  of  its  representative  capacity  or  disposed 
to  make  a  merely  selfish  use  of  its  monopoly  of  municipal  power,  much 
increased  just  at  this  juncture  by  the  acquisition  at  last  of  the  fee  farm  of 
the  borough  and  of  other  seignorial  rights  and  property.  There  is 
evidence  already  of  some  abuses  in  the  management  of  the  town  lands,  but 
the  Elizabethan  corporators  were  as  yet  far  from  the  position  of  their  suc- 
cessors in  1835,  who  held  that  these  lands  were  absolutely  their  property, 
altogether  independent  of  any  moral  obligation  to  apply  them  to  the  use 
of  any  other  than  the  select  body.     Many  other  aspects  of  town  life  in 
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the  Tudor  period  are  illustrated  in  Miss  Bateson's  careful  selection  of 
documents,  and  their  meaning  is  clearly  elucidated  in  her  lengthy  introduc- 
tion. There  are  the  usual  lists  of  the  town  officers,  a  good  index,  and 
reproductions  of  interesting  plans  of  the  town  and  its  mills  and  bridges 
made  about  1600.  J.  T. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Shaw's  Michel  de  V Hospital  and  his  Policy  (London  : 
Frowde,  1905)  is  the  second  monograph  which  has  resulted  from  the 
Lothian  Prize  Essay  of  1899.  His  study  differs  from  that  of  Mr.  C.  T. 
Atkinson  in  giving  proportionately  greater  space  to  the  earlier  portion  of 
the  statesman's  life,  which  is  less  generally  known  to  English  readers.  For 
this  period  the  previous  work  of  M.  Dupre-Lasale,  to  whom  the  book  is 
dedicated,  is  the  indispensable  foundation,  but  Mr.  Shaw  has  also  dived 
with  advantage  into  the  manuscripts  of  the  Fonds  Dupuy.  He  brings  into 
especial  relief  the  progress  of  L'Hospital  as  a  humanist  and  a  lawyer, 
and  traces  also  his  long  connexion  with  the  house  of  Guise.  His  hero's 
responsibility  for  the  condemnation  of  Vervins  and  Du  Biez  for  the 
surrender  of  Boulogne  to  Henry  VIII  is  carefully  discussed,  while  the 
appendix  contains  L'Hospital's  summary  of  the  evidence  and  a  few  other 
unpublished  documents  of  interest.  The  monograph  is  a  panegyric,  but 
L'Hospital  is  one  of  the  few  statesmen  of  whom  it  is  difficult  to  write  in 
another  strain.  The  book  will  be  read  with  pleasure  and  profit,  and 
there  are  few  points  to  criticise.  The  phrase  '  Catherine's  dowry  should 
have  included  Milan,  Genoa,  and  Naples  '  may  mislead  without  further 
explanation.  She  had,  of  course,  no  conceivable  claim  to  any  of  the  three, 
and  Clement  VII,  if  he  promised  them,  had  no  possible  chance  of  getting 
them.  It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  fair  to  put  the  cession  of  Turin  to  Savoy  by 
the  catholics  on  a  par  with  the  Huguenot  betrayal  of  Havre  to  the 
English.  The  outbreak  of  civil  war  did  probably  hasten  the  former,  but 
by  the  treaty  of  1559  the  question  was  to  be  the  subject  of  a  legal 
decision,  and  at  all  events  Turin  passed  to  its  rightful  owner.  Italian 
names  would  look  better  in  an  Italian  than  in  a  French  or  English  dress. 
Pierluigi  Farnese,  in  spite  of  his  crimes,  does  not  deserve  to  be  styled 
Peter  Louis  Farneze.  T. 

In  The  Presbyterian  Movement  in  the  Beign  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
(London  :  Royal  Historical  Society,  1905)  Mr.  R.  G.  Usher  prints  an  in- 
teresting minute  book  of  the  classis  held  at  Dedham,  together  with  extracts 
from  Bancroft's  Dangerous  Positions.  The  minute  book  was  well  worth 
printing,  and  Mr.  Usher  makes  some  useful  suggestions  in  his  preface ;  but 
that  preface  is  somewhat  marred  by  Mr.  Usher's  conviction  that  he  has 
said  the  last  word  on  the  subject,  and  the  notes  by  an  obvious  desire  to 
use  his  text  as  the  vehicle  for  an  attack  upon  the  puritans  ;  they  are  much 
more  polemical  than  one  expects  to  find  in  the  publications  of  the  Royal 
Historical  Society.  For  instance,  on  p.  72,  when  the  question  is  raised 
(2  December  1588)  about  a  thanksgiving  for  the  defeat  of  the  Armada, 
Mr.  Usher  says,  '  Note  how  late  this  was.'  The  '  classis '  met  only  once 
a  month,  and  the  final  fate  of  the  Armada  was  not  known  till  late  in  the 
autumn ;  moreover,  the  ministers  say  they  had  already  made  public 
thanksgiving  in  their  churches,  and  surely  Mr.  Usher  does  not  suggest 
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that  these  puritans  did  not  rejoice  in  that  defeat?  Again,  on  p.  71, 
when  the  question  of  refusing  the  sacrament  to  an  unworthy  communi- 
cant was  raised  Mr.  Usher  interprets  it  as  a  claim  to  '  admit  members 
to  the  church.'  Members  were  admitted  to  the  church  at  baptism  ;  and 
every  Anglican  clergyman,  as  Mr.  Usher  might  learn  from  the  rubric 
to  the  Communion  Service,  is  enjoined  to  refuse  the  sacrament  to 
unworthy  communicants.  A.  F.  P. 

In  The  King  in  Exile  (London  :  Constable,  1905)  Miss  Eva  Scott 
describes  the  wanderings  of  Charles  II  from  June  1646  to  July  1654, 
reserving  the  last  six  years  of  the  king's  '  travels '  for  treatment  in  a 
separate  volume.  Miss  Scott  has  produced  a  thoroughly  workmanlike  piece 
of  writing.  She  has  employed,  to  excellent  purpose,  all  the  sources  of 
information,  both  manuscript  and  in  print,  and  has  added  considerably  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  king's  movements.  These  additions,  from  the  nature 
of  the  subject,  consist  almost  entirely  of  details,  but  Miss  Scott's  knowledge 
of  the  political  situation  in  France  and  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  England, 
renders  her  work  a  trustworthy  guide  to  the  period  in  which  the  character 
of  Charles  was  largely  formed.  Miss  Scott  can  tell  a  romantic  story  to 
good  purpose,  and  her  book  amply  maintains  the  promise  of  her  Prince 
Bupert.  A  careful  apparatus  of  footnotes  and  an  elaborate  index  make 
the  book  unusually  valuable  as  a  work  of  reference.  V. 

M.  H.  Thirion's  Madmnede  Prie,  1698-1727  (Paris  :  Plon,  1905),  seems 
to  be  an  attempt  to  whitewash  the  mistress  and  the  dnie  damnee  of  the 
due  de  Bourbon  during  his  brief  and  ill-omened  ministry  between  the 
administrations  of  the  due  d'Orleans  and  Cardinal  Fleury.  The  author 
complains  in  his  preface  that  she  has  not  had  the  same  attention  paid  to 
her  as  other  better-known  mistresses  of  French  rulers,  and  he  seeks  to 
explain  this  fact  by  attributing  it  to  the  jealousy  caused  by  her  origin 
from  the  ranks  of  finance  instead  of  from  those  of  the  aristocracy.  Her 
comparative  neglect  in  history  is,  however,  undoubtedly  due  to  real 
insignificance,  a  characteristic  only  emphasised  by  the  volume  before 
us.  The  chief  point  which  emerges  from  M.  Thirion^s  laborious  narrative 
is  that  Madame  de  Prie  and  her  lover  bungled  almost  everything  to 
which  they  set  their  hands ;  for  even  their  sole  success,  the  dismissal  of 
the  infanta  and  the  marriage  of  Louis  XV  to  Marie  Leszczinska,  was  so 
clumsily  carried  out  as  inevitably  to  lead  to  their  own  overthrow.  The 
book  throws  singularly  Uttle  fresh  light  on  events  of  importance  during 
the  period  in  question,  and  is  largely  taken  up  with  dull  intrigues  and 
criminal  mysteries  which  are  not  very  clearly  elucidated.  B.  W. 

Volumes  iv.-vi.  of  the  Journals  of  the  Continental  Congress,  1774- 
1789  (Washington,  1906),  previous  volumes  of  which  have  been  already 
noted  in  this  Review,^  relate  to  the  year  1776,  and  include  some  of  the 
most  important  acts  and  papers  of  the  congress.  Among  these,  besides 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  are  the  first  forms  of  the  articles  of 
confederation  and  the  plan  of  treaties  with  foreign  powers.     The  year 

I  Vol.  XX.  p.  588,  xxi.  206. 
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1776  marked  the  zenith  of  the  continental  congress,  as  the  formation  of 
state  governments  under  constitutions  prepared  the  way  in  civil  matters 
for  a  decline  in  its  energy  and  influence.  The  notes  of  debates  in 
congress  by  John  Adams  are  supplemented  by  those  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, and  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  are  made  as  full  and  correct  as 
care  and  research  can,  at  the  present  time,  make  them.  H.  E.  E. 

This  fifth  part,  forming  the  seventh  volume,  of  Dr.  W.  P.  C.  Knuttel's 
valuable  Catalogusvan  de Pamfietten-Verzameling  berustendein  deKonink- 
lijJce  Bihlioteek  at  the  Hague  ('s  Gravenhage  :  Belinfante,  1905)  covers 
the  two  confused  and  troubled  decades  immediately  preceding  the  conquest 
of  the  United  Provinces  by  the  French  revolutionary  armies  (1776-1795). 
These  decades  were  a  time  of  continuous  misfortune  for  the  Dutch  repub- 
lic under  the  stadholderate  of  the  weak  William  V.    It  saw  its  trade 
destroyed  and  its   colonies  captured  during   the  unfortunate  war  with 
England  in  1781-2,  while  internally  it  was  distracted  by  the  struggles 
between   the    Orange   and   patriot   parties.       Of  particular   interest   to 
English  students  are  the  large  number  of  pamphlets  bearing  upon  the 
relations  of  Holland,  and  especially  of  Amsterdam,  with  the  rebel  Eng- 
lish colonies  in  North  America,  upon  the  rupture  with  Great  Britain, 
and  the  hostilities  which  were  so  disastrous  to  the  weaker  power.    A 
large  part  of  this  volume  is  occupied  by  the  multitude  of  pamphlets, 
brochures,  fly-sheets,  &c.,  which  poured  forth  from  the  pens  of  Orange 
and  patriot  partisans  during  this  period  of  political  instability  and  unrest. 
Among  the  most  important  and  characteristic  specimens  of  this  class  of 
controversial  political  pamphlet  are  those  entitled  Aan  het  volk  van 
Nederland,  no.  19864,  De  Oranjeboomen,  no.  20142,  and  Brief  over  de 
waere  oorzaek  van  's  lands  ongeval,  no.  20171.    The  notes  appended  to 
these  are  good  examples  of  the  care  and  thoroughness  of  Dr.  Knuttel's 
work.     This  volume  has  a  special  feature  which  differentiates  it  from  its 
predecessors,  and  makes  it  even  more  complete  as  a  work  of  reference. 
For  each  of  the  important  years  1781  to  1789  inclusive,  and  1793  to  1795 
inclusive,  the  catalogue  of  pamphlets  for  that  year  is  prefaced  by  a  brief 
resume  of  the  various   classes   of  documents  contained  in  it  and   any 
special  points  of  interest  connected  with  them.     The  prefaces  for  1781 
and   1782 — the  years  of   the  English  war — are  specially   deserving   of 
notice,  and  it  seems  a  pity  that  this  method  of  summarising  the  contents 
of  each  several  year's  or  group  of  years'  output  of  pamphlets  was  not 
introduced   from   the  first.     It   is  most  helpful.     With  the  year   1795 
the  catalogue  has  now  reached  the  date  at  which  the  old  republic  of  the 
United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  whose  political  existence   began 
with  the  signing  of  the  Union  of  Utrecht,  disappears  from  history. 

G.  E. 

In  his  Emma,  Lady  Hamilton,  from  new  and  original  sources  and 
documents  (London :  Constable,  1905),  Mr.  Walter  Sichel  has  utilised 
several  new  '  sources '  for  the  life  of  Lady  Hamilton.  Some  letters 
written  by  her  were  not  acquired  by  the  British  Museum  until  1896 
and  were  therefore  unknown  to  earlier  writers  on  the  Neapolitan 
period  of  Nelson's  life ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  author's 
treatment  of  the  whole  subject  is  far  more  complete  and  authoritative 
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than  that  of  Mr.  Cordy  Jeaffreson.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  this 
book  at  length ;  but  we  may  congratulate  Mr.  Sichel  on  having  made 
notable  additions  to  our  knowledge  on  some  points.  In  particular  he 
advances  a  good  deal  of  evidence  which  tends  to  prove  that  Lady 
Hamilton  and  Maria  Carolina  of  Naples  did  efifect  far  more  for  Nelson's 
fleet  in  the  summer  of  1798  than  has  generally  been  allowed.  Both  in 
the  text  and  in  appendix  G  (where  he  quotes  the  draft,  in  Hamilton's 
writing,  much  corrected  and  with  many  interlineations,  of  his  despatch 
of  18  June  1798  to  Lord  Grenville)  he  adduces  facts  which  scoffers  at 
Lady  Hamilton's  claim  will  not  find  it  easy  to  refute.  As  to  Emma's 
character  Mr.  Sichel  is  very  hopeful.  On  p.  100  he  states  that  '  there 
was  not  in  her  a  grain  of  inconstancy.'  He  further  states  that  'she 
delighted  the  whole  diplomatic  circle,'  i.e.  at  Naples,  in  the  first  part  of 
her  stay  there.  The  evidence  is  far  from  conclusive  on  that  point.  Cer- 
tainly at  a  later  date  she  disgusted  very  many  persons.  Lord  Fitzharris 
writing  to  Lord  Malmesbury  from  St.  Veit  pronounced  her  'without 
exception  the  most  coarse,  ill-mannered,  disagreeable  woman  I  ever  met 
with.'  She  then  won  about  300Z.  or  400Z.  on  Nelson's  cards,  and  the 
general  opinion  condemned  her  outright.^  Mr.  Sichel' s  characterisation 
of  Maria  Carolina  is  also  far  too  laudatory.  The  volume  is  adorned 
with  several  charming  reproductions  of  works  of  art :  that  of  Lady 
Hamilton  as  Circe,  after  Eomney,  is  especially  beautiful.  W. 

One  hardly  sees  why  A  Week  at  Waterloo  in  June  1815  (London  : 
Murray,  1906)  should  have  been  published  more  than  ninety  years  after 
the  event.  Lady  De  Lancey,  the  bride  of  Wellington's  quartermaster- 
general,  hastened  to  Waterloo  on  hearing  of  her  husband's  mortal  wound, 
and  tended  him  till  his  death  nine  days  later.  At  the  request  of  her 
brother  she  wrote  this  narrative  of  her  experiences,  and  its  pathetic  sim- 
plicity may  well  have  charmed  the  immediate  circle  for  whom  it  was 
intended.  Had  it  been  published  then,  it  would  have  been  a  natural 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  who  had  many  warm  friends  ;  but  no  one 
can  any  longer  feel  a  personal  interest  in  Sir  William  De  Lancey,  and  he 
was  not  a  Nelson  or  a  Wolfe.  It  is  hardly  the  business  of  this  Eeview  to 
weigh  the  claims  put  forward  on  behalf  of  Lady  De  Lancey's  simple 
little  story  that  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  literary  masterpiece. 

H.  B.  G. 

M.  Jules  Tessier,  professor  of  history  in  the  University  of  Caen,  has 
published,  under  the  title  of  L'Election  du  JRoi  des  Beiges,  Novevibre 
18S0-Juillet  1831  (Caen :  Delesques,  1905),  a  pamphlet  to  prove  that 
Palmerston  was  not,  as  has  usually  been  supposed  by  French  writers,  an 
enemy  of  France  in  the  action  which  he  took  at  that  period.  On  the 
contrary  the  author  considers  his  policy  to  have  been  the  best  for  the 
general  interest  of  Europe,  as  it  certainly  proved  to  be  for  that  of  Belgium ; 
for  it  was  the  good  fortune  of  the  Belgians  and  the  misfortune  of  the 
Greeks  that  Otho  of  Bavaria,  who  was  at  one  time  considered  as  a  Belgian 

'  Letters  of  the  First  Earl  of  Malmesbury  to  his  Family  and  Friends,  voL  iu 
p.  23,  where  the  date  of  the  letter  is  obviously  misquoted. 
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candidate,  became  king  of  Greece,  while  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg,  who 
was  offered  and  refused  the  Greek  crown,  became  king  of  the  Belgians. 

W.  M. 


Under  the  title  of  Le  Parti  republicain  au  Coup  d'Etat  et  sous  le 
Second  Empire  (Paris  :  Pedone,  1906)  M.  Tchernoff  has  given  us  a  third 
instalment  of  his  history  of  the  French  republican  party,  the  second  part 
of  which  was  noticed  in  this  Review  last  year  (vol.  xx.  p.  615).  The 
subject  has  been  recently  treated  by  M.  Weill,  but  the  present  author  has 
had  access  to  a  number  of  unpublished  memoirs  and  has  enjoyed  oppor- 
tunities of  conversation  with  surviving  actors  in  the  drama,  which  should 
have  enabled  him  to  produce  a  brilliant  and  striking  study  of  the  Second 
Empire.  Instead  he  has  written  an  extremely  prolix  narrative  for  the 
purpose  of  proving  that  the  Second  Republic  was  not  a  mere  episode, 
but  had  a  lasting  effect  on  the  reign  of  Napoleon  III.  Perhaps  his  best 
chapter  is  that  on  the  republican  press  just  before  1870.  Here  and 
there  the  letterpress  needs  revision ;  there  are,  for  instance,  no  less  than 
fifteen  misprints  in  the  English  letter  published  on  p.  456.  But  the 
author  has  shown  a  painstaking  diligence  in  the  collection  of  facts,  which, 
unlike  the  ordinary  French  historian,  he  seems  unable  to  put  into  agree- 
able form.  W.  M. 

Nidderdale  from  Nun  Monhton  to  Whernside,  by  Mr.  Harry  Speight 
(London :  Elliot  Stock,  1906),  which  reaches  us  in  a  second  and  much 
enlarged  edition,  is  an  admirable  book  of  its  kind.  It  is  a  record  of 
history,  antiquities,  scenery,  pedigrees,  family  history,  old  buildings, 
old  trees,  and  an  amazing  number  of  objects  of  interest  to  mankind. 
The  author  has  been  exceedingly  industrious,  and  he  has  also  had 
efficient  help  from  antiquaries  of  high  reputation,  such  as  Dr.  Francis 
Collins  of  Pateley  Bridge.  There  is  an  excellent  map,  and  the  book  is 
well  and  copiously  illustrated.  As  a  collection  of  local  information  made 
almost  always  in  a  scientific  way,  it  can  have  few  superiors.  The  reader 
will  be  struck  by  the  amount  of  material  for  family  history  it  contains,  and 
by  the  number  of  families  of  importance  which  are  connected  with  the  dis- 
trict. Among  the  pedigrees  inserted  is  that  of  his  own  family  drawn  up 
by  Bishop  Stubbs  in  the  last  years  of  his  life.  Its  publication  makes  us 
hope  that  some  antiquarian  society  will  undertake  the  publication  of  the 
whole  of  the  bishop's  genealogical  collection,  which  is  of  great  value 
because  of  its  complete  references  to  manuscript  authority.  It  is,  by  the 
way,  rather  hard,  when  there  are  so  many  good  sayings  of  his  which  are 
really  his  own,  to  attribute  to  the  bishop  (p.  239)  an  older  story  about 
the  prayer  for  those  at  sea.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  pleased  to  find 
mention  (Appendix,  p.  Iv)  of  '  the  genius  of  a  modern  poet  (J.  Horace 
Round,  M.A.).'  W.  H.  H. 

Students  will  be  heartily  grateful  to  Dr.  W.  A.  Shaw  for  his  Knights 
of  England  (2  vols.  London  :  Sherratt  &  Hughes,  1906),  but  only  those 
who  have  had  occasion  to  hunt  out  obscure  knighthoods  will  know  how 
much  the  book  is  needed,  or  can  estimate  in  some  slight  degree  the  labour 
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which  it  must  have  entailed  upon  the  compiler.  Dr.  Shaw  has  spared  no 
pains  in  his  use  of  what  original  documents  exist,  and  has  searched  Close 
Rolls  and  Wardrobe  accounts  as  well  as  heraldic  manuscripts,  and  his 
readers  are  told  frankly  where  his  work  is  authoritative  and  what  part 
of  his  information  is  conjectural.  The  introduction  contains  a  series 
of  brief  summaries  of  the  history  of  the  different  orders,  and  here  are 
enumerated  the  changes  and  enlargements  which  have  been  made  in 
the  statutes  which  govern  them.  Dr.  Shaw  holds  that  no  order  of  the 
Bath  properly  so  called  can  be  said  to  exist  until  the  institution  of  the 
most  honourable  order  of  the  Bath  by  George  I  in  1725  :  '  if  not  by  the 
reign  of  Henry  I  or  of  John,  at  any  rate  by  that  of  Edward  III  the  full 
ceremonial  of  knighthood  by  the  bath  was  in  use,'  to  continue  on  great 
state  occasions  till  the  coronation  of  Charles  II ;  nevertheless  '  the 
knighthood  of  the  Bath  was  simply  a  form  of  ceremony  of  knighthood — 
and  as  a  consequence  there  was  no  Order  of  the  Bath  '  (pp.  xiv,  xv).  That 
is  to  say,  there  was  not  a  limited  fraternity  of  knights  with  statutes, 
insignia,  and  ceremonies  peculiar  to  them,  until  George  I  estabUshed  the 
order  he  thought  he  was  reviving,  in  1725.  The  royal  command,  issued 
by  the  earl  marshal  in  1626,  that  the  knights  of  the  Bath  should  con- 
tinually wear  the  insignia  of  that  order  round  their  necks,  which  is  quoted 
on  p.  xvi,  may,  however,  mean  more  than  Dr.  Shaw  admits,  and  seems 
to  indicate  at  least  that  the  word  '  order '  could  be  used  in  a  wider 
and  a  looser  sense  than  that  to  which  he  would  confine  it.  If  knights 
have  special  ceremonies  of  initiation,  special  privileges,  and  a  character- 
ising badge,  we  seem  to  approach  very  near  to  the  notion  of  an  order. 
The  whole  of  the  text  of  the  second  volume  is  devoted  to  lists  of  knights 
bachelors,  and  though  Dr.  Shaw  considers  this  part  of  his  book  the 
'  most  distressingly  unsatisfactory  piece  of  historical  work  he  has  ever  put 
his  hand  to,'  it  is  for  this  section  that  the  student  will  be  chiefly  indebted 
to  him,  seeing  that  the  sources  are  scattered  and  least  adequate.  The 
substantial  accuracy  of  the  lists  can  only  be  fairly  tested  by  long  use.  In 
420  pages,  each  containing  from  twenty  to  thirty  names,  there  must  be 
errors,  and  the  author  asks  for  corrections  and  additions  ;  but  the  mass  of 
data  supplied  is  of  extraordinary  value  and  commands  warm  recognition. 
The  earlier  lists  contain  necessarily  nothing  but  names  under  the  date  of 
the  knighting.  In  later  periods  a  few  words  of  identification  are  added 
to  most  of  the  names  ;  but  these  are  often  incomplete  and  in  some  cases 
might  well  be  amplified  or  altered.  What  is  wanted  is  the  best  clue  to 
further  information,  and  this  is  not  always  afforded.  For  example,  Sir 
Eubule  Thelwall,  principal  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  where  he  lived  the 
last  decade  of  his  life,  and  was  buried,  appears  as  '  Sir  Euball  Thelwall, 
master  in  Chancery  ; '  Sir  William  Paddy,  president  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  as  '  of  Co.  Oxford.'  Sir  Thomas  Clayton  should  be  described 
as  warden,  not  master,  of  Merton  College.  A  manuscript  printed  in  this 
Eeview  (vol.  xvii.  p.  627)  gives  the  date,  which  Dr.  Shaw  leaves  uncer- 
tain (ii.  p.  89),  of  the  dubbing  of  twenty-four  knights  by  Essex  before 
Rouen  on  8  October  1591.  And  the  name  of  Robert  Cary,  first  earl  of 
Monmouth,  who  was  knighted  in  the  same  campaign,  is  omitted  from 
Dr.  Shaw's  lists.  The  account  of  the  arrangement  of  the  stalls  in 
St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  is  confused  and  incorrect  (vol.  i.  p.  iv). 
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Among  rare  misprints  we  notice  *  chief  instructor  of  the  navy  '  for  '  con- 
structor' (vol.  i.  p.  287).     The  index  appears  to  be  excellent.  X. 

M.  Victor  Berard's  work  on  The  Bussian  Empire  and  Czarism,  trans- 
lated by  G.  Fox-Davies  and  G.  0.  Pope  (London :  Nutt,  1905),  contains 
an  historical  introduction  which  gives  a  hasty  and  inaccurate  survey  of 
the  general  story  of  Eussia,  a  series  of  chapters  dealing  very  satisfactorily 
with  the  process  of  Russification  as  applied  to  different  nationalities,  Poles, 
Jews,  Finns,  and  Armenians,  another  historical  section  in  which  the 
development  of  the  tsar's  power  under  the  successive  influence  of  different 
needs  is  roughly  sketched,  and  a  narrative  of  recent  events  leading  to  the 
present  confusion,  together  with  illustrative  documents  down  to  18  February 
1905.  All  through  the  book  the  quotations  are  the  most  interesting 
part  and  will  be  of  use  to  students  of  recent  tendencies  in  Russia.  The 
translation  lets  the  original  French  show  through,  and  the  book  is  dis- 
figured by  a  most  inconsistent  method  of  transliteration  and  numerous 
misprints,  which  sometimes  render  the  Russian  words  hard  to  recognise. 
Professor  A.  Hettner's  Das  Europdische  Bussland,  eine  Studie  zur 
Geographie  des  Menschen  (Leipzig :  Teubner,  1905),  on  the  other  hand, 
which  is  reprinted  from  four  articles  in  the  Geographische  Zeitschrift,  is 
a  careful  and  accurate  compilation,  mostly  founded  on  the  well-known 
works  of  Wallace,  Leroy-Beaulieu,  and  Miliukov.  The  author  does  not  lay 
claim  to  a  knowledge  of  Russian,  and  he  has  therefore  had  to  get  his  facts 
at  secondhand.  His  object  in  writing  was  to  exemplify  in  a  particularly 
clear  case  the  dependence  of  a  nation's  history  on  the  geographical  con- 
ditions in  which  it  finds  itself.  This  he  has  done  with  much  complete- 
ness but  without  pressing  the  principle  too  far :  he  is  more  inclined  to 
treat  it  as  an  ultimate  than  a  proximate  cause  in  any  given  case.  Before 
applying  it  to  the  present  state  of  things  he  must  necessarily  make  a  survey 
of  the  history,  showing  how  it  was  conditioned  by  geography.  In  every 
department  of  life  and  in  the  whole  course  of  development  he  finds  a 
dualism  resulting  from  the  position  of  Russia  midway  between  Europe 
and  Asia.  In  all  this  there  is  no  special  originality,  and  the  materials 
used  are  fairly  accessible  ;  but  the  arrangement  is  clear  and  in  Germany 
the  book  should  have  a  ready  sale.  However,  there  is  not  much  reason 
why  it  should  find  readers  in  England,  although  it  offers  a  convenient 
and  usually  impartial  summary.  E.  H.  M. 

The  first  thing  likely  to  strike  the  careful  reader  of  Mr.  Graham 
Sandberg's  admirable  book  on  Tibet  and  the  Tibetans  (London  :  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  1906)  is  the  entire  absence  of  map, 
glossary,  or  index.  It  appears  from  an  introductory  note  by  the  editor, 
Mr.  L.  B.  Barnett,  that  the  author  was  unhappily  overtaken  by  death 
when  the  book  was  almost  ready  for  publication.  It  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  Mr.  Sandberg  would  have  added  all  these  indispensable 
aids  to  the  thorough  comprehension  of  an  exceptionally  difficult  and 
obscure  subject.  As  a  geographical  description  of  this  strange  and 
weird  country,  the  first  hundred  pages  must  at  once  take  highest  rank, 
and  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if,  for  another  century  at  least,  any  other 
white  man  will  seek,  not  to  say  find,  the  same  opportunities  again  for 
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examining  in  person  the  data  of  nearly  all  previous  travellers.  One  of 
the  most  fascinating  portions  of  this  geographical  department  is  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  tantalising  Brahmaputra  enigma,  and  of  the  steps  which 
were  taken  by  '  K.  P.'  and  Captain  Harman  in  1880-3  to  prove  the 
identity  of  the  Great  Eiver  of  Tibet  with  the  Dihang  of  Assam  by  casting 
500  logs  into  the  former  at  a  concerted  spot  and  watching  for  their 
arrival  in  Assam.  Although  the  plan  failed,  through  Tibetan  treachery, 
there  seems  to  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  Great  River  of  Tibet  is, 
in  fact,  the  Dihang's  main  upper  course — in  other  words,  that  it  is  the 
Upper  Brahmaputra  and  not  the  Upper  Irrawaddy.  Another  marvellously 
interesting  discussion  is  that  upon  the  way  in  which  this  and  other 
enormous  rivers  of  Tibet  are  produced,  in  spite  of  a  minimum  fall  of 
snow  and  rain  throughout  the  country.  It  might  here  be  suggested 
that  a  close  study  of  the  Norwegian  fjords  would  afford  confirmatory 
evidence  of  the  author's  views.  The  chapters  upon  *  Monasteries  and 
Nunneries  '  and  '  Inmates  of  Monasteries  '  are  particularly  thorough  and 
interesting.  It  is  rather  startling,  but  none  the  less  worthy  of  patient 
consideration,  to  hear  the  entirely  new  suggestion  that  the  Tibetans 
derived  from  seventh -century  Armenian  missionaries  those  forms  of  their 
worship  which  resemble  in  general  external  outline  the  ritual  of  the 
Roman  catholic,  or,  more  strictly,  the  primitive  Christian  church.  There 
is,  apparently,  nothing  in  those  passages  of  Chinese  history  which  treat 
of  foreign  religions  to  wreck  this  view,  though  hitherto  it  has  been  often 
suggested  that  the  first  Christians  may  have  derived  at  least  some  of 
their  notions  from  Buddhist  missionaries.  The  point  deserves  to  be 
thoroughly  threshed  out,  without  bias  or  passion.  True,  the  author  says 
comparatively  little  about  Tibetan  history  as  a  whole,  but  what  little  he 
does  say  seems  to  be  borne  out  by  the  Chinese  records,  so  far  as  they  go. 
Those  who  desire  information  upon  Lhasa,  Tibetan  Buddhism,  Tantra 
worship,  magic  and  sorcery,  the  flora  and  mammalia  of  Tibet,  &c.,  should 
acquire  this  valuable  book.  E.  H.  P. 

The  Virginia  Department  of  Archives  and  History  has  published  its 
first  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  October  1905.  The  aim  of  the 
department  is  to  catalogue  and  arrange  the  manuscripts  now  in  hand ; 
to  pubhsh  documents  of  value  to  historical  students ;  to  make  a 
complete  and  satisfactory  bibliography  of  all  manuscripts  relating  to 
Virginia,  wheresoever  they  may  be ;  and  lastly  to  endeavour  to  secure 
all  documents,  letters,  or  original  papers  bearing  directly  or  indirectly 
upon  Virginian  history.  The  present  volume  contains  a  Calendar  of 
Transcripts  in  the  State  library.  H.  E.  E. 
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